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CALIFORNIA    PRIVILEGE. THE    CUMBERLAND. 


The  Rev.  J.  Stnrr  King  pcnds  from  Califor- 
nia, t6  the  Transcript,  the  followinr;:  verses  upon 
the  contribution  fron  that  State  to  the  hospitals. 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVILEGE. 

KoT  ours,  where  battle  smoke  apcurls, 

And  battle  dews  lie  wet, 
To  meet  the  charge  that  treason  hurls 

By  sword  and  bayonet. 

Not  ours  to  guide  the  fatal  scythe, 

The  fleslilcss  reaper  wields; 
The  harvest  moon  looks  calmly  down 

Upon  our  peaceful  fields. 

The  long  grass  dimples  on  the  hill, 

The  pines  sing  by  the  sea, 
And  Plenty  from  her  golden  horn 

Is  pouring  far  and  free. 

O  brothers,  by  the  further  sea, 

Think  still  our  faith  is  warm ; 
The  same  bright  flag  above  us  waves 

That  swathed  our  baby  form. 

The  same  red  blood  that  dyes  your  fields 

Here  throbs  in  patriot  pride; 
The  blood  that  flowed  when  Lander  fell 

And  Baker's  crimson  tide. 

And  thus  apart  onr  hearts  keep  time 

With  every  pulse  yc  feel, 
And  Mercy's  ringing  gold  shall  chime 

With  Valor's  clashing  steel. 

F.  B.  Habtb. 


THE  CUMBERLAND. 

BT  IIENBY  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

At  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  we  lay. 

On  board  of  the  Cumberland  sloop-of-war ; 
And  at  times  from  the  fortress  across  the  bay 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past, 
Or  a  buglc-blast, 
From  the  camp  on  the  shore. 

Then  far  away  to  the  South  uprose 

A  little  feather  of  f^now-white  smoke, 
And  we  knew  that  the  iron  ship  of  our  foes 
Was  steadily  steering  its  course 
To  try  the  force 
Of  our  ribs  of  oak. 

Down  upon  us  heavily  runs. 

Silent  and  sullen,  the  floating  fort ; 
Then  comes  a  puff  of  smoke  from  her  guns, 
And  leaps  the  terrible  death. 
With  fiery  breath, 
From  each  open  port. 

We  are  not  idle,  but  send  her  straight 

Defiance  back  in  a  full  broadside ! 
As  hail  rebounds  from  a  roof  of  slate. 
Rebounds  our  heavier  hail 
From  each  iron  scale 
Of  the  monster's  hide. 

"  Strike  your  fiagi "  the  rebel  cries, 

In  his  arrogant  old  plantation  strain, 
"  Never  1 "  our  gallant  Morris  replies ; 


**  It  is  better  to  sink  than  to  yield !  ^ 
And  the  whole  air  pealed 
With  the  cheers  of  our  men. 

Then,  like  a  kraken  huge  and  black, 

She  crushed  onr  ribs  in  her  iron  grasp  I 
Down  went  the  Cumberland  all  a  wrack. 
With  a  sudden  shudder  of  death, 
And  the  cannon's  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp. 

Next  mom,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay. 

Still  floated  our  flag  at  the  mainmast-bead. 
Lord,  how  beautiful  was  thy  day! 
Every  waft  of  the  air 
Was  a  whisper  of  prayer. 
Or  a  dirge  for  the  dead. 

O  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the  seas  1 

Te  are  at  peace  in  the  troubled  stream. 
Ho,  brave  land  !  with  hearts  like  these. 
Thy  fiag  that  is  rent  in  twain. 
Shall  be  one  again. 
And  without  a  seam  I 

-^Atlantic  Monthly^ 


THE  LASS   OF  THE  PAMUNKY. 

Your  "  glens  "  and  "  groves  "  I  ne'er  admired. 

And  oh,  your  "  broom  "  and  *'  birks  **  tliej 
pall  so. ! 
Of  Burn  sides  (all  but  one)  I'm  tired. 

And  of  your  *'  bonny  lasses  "  also. 
The  man  that  sings  the  "  Banks  of  Doon,** 

And  braes — I  hold  him  but  a  donkey; 
My  heart  beats  to  another  tunc, 

And  that's  the  Banks  of  the  Pamunky. 

For  that  famed  "  Lass  of  Pattic's  Mill " 

I  wouldn't  give  one  nickel  penny ; 
Of*'  Nannies  "  we've  quite  had  our  fill, 

Of  "  Peggies  "  and  of  "  Jessies  "  many. 
Ditto  the  "  Lass  of  Ballochmyle," 

All  set  so  tediously  to  one  key : 
Suppose  we  try  a  dijfercnt  stvle. 

And  sing  the  Lass  of  the  ('amunky  I 


»f 


Then  sing  no  more  the  "  Banks  of  Crce, 

Or  •*  Afions,"  green  and  softly  rounded. 
But  sing  the  steamer  on  the  P — ' , 

Where  they  took  me  when  I  was  wounded. 
And  sing  the  maiden  kind  and  true. 

Trim,  handy,  quiet,  sweet,  and  spunky. 
That  nursed  me,  and  made  no  ado. 

When  I  lay  sick  on  the  Pamunky. 

Fair  hands  !  but  not  too  nice  or  coy 

To  soothe  my  pangs  with  service  tender; 
Soft  eyes  1  that  watched  a  wasted  boy, 

AH  loving  as  your  land's  defender! 
Oh,  I  was  then  a* wretched  shade, 

But  now  I'm  strong,  and  growing  chnnkji^ 
So,  Forward  I  but  God  bless  the  maid 

That  saved  my  life  on  the  Pamunkv. 

'^Daily  Advertiser,  t.  J.  C 


ALL    IN    THE    WRONG; 

From  Rlnckwood*8  Magazine. 
ALL  IN  THE  WRONG; 
OR,    THE    TAMER    TAMED. 
A  STORY  WITHOUT  A  MORAL. 

CHAPTER   L 

The  old  gray  manor-house  had  nestled 
down  to  dreamless  slumber  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hills :  the  rooks  in  the  tall  elms  behind 
it  bad  at  last  settled  into  silence.  But  the 
young  mistress  of  the  manor  still  flitted  to 
and  fro  on  the  terrace,  slowly  and  with  soft 
footfall,  never  hastening,  never  pauiing ; 
not  conscious  that  the  light  had  faded  and 
the  dew  was  falling.  There  was  light  enough 
for  the  dreaming  of  such  dreams  as  hers, 
enough  of  the  warmth  of  hope  and  young 
life  in  her  heart  to  resist  a  far  graver  chill 
than  any  that  was  to  be  feared  from  the 
tepid  air  of  the  summer  night. 

Presently  a  lattice  creaked  on  its  hinges, 
and  a  voice  from  the  many-casemented  west 
window  asked, — 

"  Clare,  are  you  out  there  still  ?  Pray, 
come  in,  my  dear — you  will  take  cold  ;  and 
there  is  a  letter  for  you.** 

"  A  letter  !~from  Allan  ?  " 

"  No  ;  from  Mr.  Stanner." 

Having  board  this.  Miss  Watermeyr 
seemed  in  no  haste  to  obey  the  summons. 
For  some  minutes  she  leant  over  the  terrace 
balustrade,  breathing  the  perfume  which 
rose  like  incense  from  the  great  bed  of  val- 
ley lilies  under  the  wall.  In  the  porch  she 
paused  again — the  honeysuckles  seemed  so 
peculiarly,  so  bewildcringly  sweet  to-night, 
08  if  reminding  her  of  past  joy,  and  proph- 
esying to  her  of  joy  to  be.  So  it  appeared 
at  first ;  but  she  paused  too  long,  till  her 
heart  seemed  suddenly  to  sink  within  her. 
Perhaps  some  unrecognized  instinct  warned 
her  that,  passing  into  the  house  to-night, 
•he  passed  over  one  of  those  boundary-lines 
of  life  which  we  cross  unconsciously,  and 
only  perceive  when  we  look  back  upon  them 
from  a  distance. 

"  You  are  shutting  out  the  twilight  early, 
are  you  not,  auntie  ?  "  she  asked,  entering 
the  drawing-room,  and  finding  that  the  lamp 
had  been  brought  in,  and  that  a  servant  was 
letting  full  the  curtains. 

"Auntie"  —  a  placid-looking  old  lady, 
dressed  with  somewhat  of  the  quaint  gravity 
of  old  ladies  of  an  olden  time,  which  made 
her  look  peculiarly  in  keeping  with  the  large, 


OR.    THE    TAMER 


t  again 
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low,  oak-wainscote^ 
— smiled. 

**  Your  thought 
to-night,  Clare :  i 
hour  I  have  not  \ 
my  coarse  knitti 

"  My  thoughts 
Clare  said,  softly,  Be«»«..  ^ 
Tant  left  the  room,  on  a  low  stu^ 
lady's  feet.     '*  I  have  been  thinking  of  Alitor 
^-of  how  sweet  it  will  be  to  have  him  home 
•  again  at  last.     I  have  been  very  happy  with 
only  you,  auntie,  but  still  I  do  feel  lonely 
sometimes,  and  it  is  so  long  that  he  has  been 
away." 

"  Very  long,  my  dear ;  I  hope  that  you 
may  never  be  separated  again — never  left 
with  *  only  auntie '  any  more." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  wish  that." 

Clare's  color  bad  risen  ;  she  spoke  proudly 
as  she  added, "  I  do  not  wish  anything  to  be 
considered  as  settled ;  we  were  so  young 
then." 

Mrs.  Andrews  was  silent  for  some  time ; 
when  she  spoke,  it  was  with  some  consider- 
able show  of  embarrassment. 

'*  I  am  not  apt  to  croak,  dear  Clare,  or  to 
be  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  but  I  feel  as  if  I  ought 
to  warn  you  that  you  must  not  expect  all 
will  go  smoothly :  I  mean  I  would  have  you 
prepared  to  endure  some  things  that  will 
seem  hard  at  first — very  hard,  if  you  meet 
them  in  a  proud  spirit.  You  have  been  good 
and  gentle  to  me  always  ;  still,  my  dear,  you 
are  too  proud :  you  have  a  more  obstinate 
will  than  is  beautiful  in  a  woman,  or  consist- 
ent with  a  woman's  happiness.  I  wish  to 
warn  you  against  it — to  put  you  on  your 
guard.  A  woman  must  learn  to  submit  be- 
fore she  can  be  what  she  should  be— before 
she  can  be  happy." 

"Dear  auntie,  what  is  all  this  about? 
What  have  I  done  P  What  am  I  going  to 
be  done  to  ?  Will  Allan  come  home  a  ty- 
rant ?  Am  I  to  learn  to  submit  to  his  will  ? 
Ue  used  to  have  no  will  but  mine."  In  tpite 
of  her  light  tone,  Clare's  heart  sank. 

"  Your  father  was  a  tyrant,  my  dear.** 

Mrs.  Andrews  spoke  in  a  suppressed  voice, 

glancing  round  the  room,  as  if  conscious  of 

the   treasonableness  of  her  words.    "He 

did  not  approve  of  any  amount  of  liberty 

,  for  women  ;  he  was  my  poor  sister's  jailer 

.  rather  than  her  husband ;  his  jealousy  dur> 

I  ing  the  last  yean  of  her  li£B,  which  were  tfa« 


/ 
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The^  Ha  too,  amoanted  to  something  bor^ 
^^^f^LTig  on  insanity.  I  bare  always  thought 
'^^unlikely  that,  with  his  opinion  of  women, 
le  should  have  left  you  free,  and  an  heiress ; 
and,  my  dear,  you  are  of  age  to-moirow." 

Clare  took  the  letter  from  where  it  had 
been  l}ing  on  the  table,  disregarded  till  now. 

''  You  think  I  shall  find  that  I  am,  without 
my  own  consent,  disposed  of?"  she  said. 
**  This  letter,  perhaps,  is  to  tell  me  of  my 
destination,  my  fate.  Mr.  Stanner  gener- 
ally writes  if  be  has  anything  disagreeable 
to  say  :  he  is  afraid  of  me,  I  think." 

**  As  I  should  be,  my  dear,  if  you  often 
spoke  to  me  in  that  tone,  or  looked  at  me 
as  you  have  been  looking  at  that  inofiensive 
paper." 

Clare  did  not  smile,  or  let  her  features  re- 
lax ;  she  had  opened  the  letter. 

"  A  short  respite,"  she  said,  harshly.  ''  My 
guardian  only  writes  to  say  that  he  is  coming 
to  speak  to  me  on  business  of  importance  to- 
morrow, and  shall  probably  do  himself  the 
pleasure  of  spending  a  few  weeks  here." 

"  They  are  going  to  spoil  all  my  pleasure 
in  seeing  Allan  again,"  she  muttered,  when 
she  was  alone  in  her  own  room.  "Mr. 
Stanner  is  coming  to  help  auntie  play  pro- 
priety :  we  shall  be  watched,  our  actions 
observed,  and  feelings  speculated  upon. 
Perhaps  I  shall  dislike  Allan  now ;  I  shall, 
if  he  seems  sure  of  success — ^thinks  I  am  to 
be  won  without  wooing — that  I  am  already 
won.  Mr.  Stanner  might  have  waited  for 
an  invitation  here  j  it  is  not  much  use  to  be 
mistress,  if  he  comes  when  and  for  as  long 
as  he  pleases." 

The  girlish  softness  and  sweetness  had 
passed  from  Miss  Watermeyr's  face:  re- 
flected in  the  glass  she  saw  that  of  a  woman 
who  would  have  been  beautiful  had  she  been 
less  proud. 

CHAPTSB  n. 

Clabe  woke  next  morning  with  a  sense 
of  something  impending :  she  did  not  know 
what  she  dreaded,  but  a  gloom  was  over 
everything,  a  weight  upon  her  usually  light 
elastic  spirits. 

Mr.  Stanner,  who  lived  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, arrived  early ;  but  he  aoemed  rather 
to  shun  than  to  seek  opportunity  for  a  iite- 
briiie  with  Clare :  being  both  kind-hearted 
and  timid,  he  was  at  once  fond  of  his  ward 
and  afraid  of  her.    Ob  her  part  she  did  not 


return  his  affection,  and  held  him  more  in 
contempt  than  in  awe.  She  had  always 
been  able  to  wind  him  round  her  finger  in 
such  unimportant  matters  as  there  had  been 
question  of  between  them,  and  she  was  not 
herself  enough  truly  womanly  to  feel,  nor 
had  she  experience  enough  of  life  to  know, 
that  a  gentle-hearted  man,  easily  swayed  by 
a  woman's  wish  or  will  in  trifies,  may  yet 
show  himself  to  be  inflexible  when  need  ia. 
Mr.  Stanner  was,  perhaps,  hardly  able  to 
teach  Clare  this  lesson — ^yet  it  was  a  lesson 
it  would  be  well  that  she  should  learn. 

It  was  Clare  who  at  last  broke  the  silence, 
which  she  felt  to  be  ominous  and  oppressive, 
saying  after  dinner,  when  Mr.  Stanner  had 
joined  her  and  Mrs.  Andrews  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, *^  U  you  have  business  to  talk  to 
me  about,  shall  we  go  into  the  library  now, 
while  Mrs.  Andrews  takes  her  nap  ?  " 

<«If  you  please,  but  there  is  really  no 
hurry." 

Clare  stood  expectant,  so  Mr.  Stanner  had 
no  alternative  but  to  rise  from  the  soft 
depths  of  a  luxurious  chair  into  which  he  had 
just  sunk  with  a  sigh  of  content,  and  follow 
her  from  the  room. 

"It  is  very  warm  this  afternoon— very 
warm,  upon  my  word ! " 

Thus  Mr.  Stanner  broke  the  silence  w&ich 
had  ensued  when  he  and  Clare  were  seated  | 
he  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  passed  it  across 
bis  forehead,  and  glanced  furtively  at  his 
fair  ward  as  be  repeated  bis  assertion. 

"  I  feel  it  is  something  unpleasant  that 
you  have  to  tell  me,"  Clare  said.  "You 
need  not  be  afraid  to  speak;  no  doubt  I 
shall  be  able  to  bear  what  you  may  have  to 
communicate." 

"  '  Unpleasant ! '  oh,  by  no  means  —  at 
least,  not  necessarily  so.  '  Afraid  to  speak ! ' 
why  should  I  be,  my  dear  young  lady  P  You 
have  no  deadly  weapon  concealed  among  the 
amplitude  of  that  light  and  pretty  dress,  in 
which  you  look  so  charming." 

"  If  you  begin  to  pay  me  compliments,  I 
shall  be  quite  sure  that  something  disagree- 
able is  to  follow  them." 

"To  come  to  the  point  at  once,  then: 
You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Allan  Watermeyr, 
your  father's  half-brother's  son,  whom,  for 
brevity,  we  will  call  your  coufdn,  is  expected 
home  from  abroad  in  a  few  days." 

"  As  my  cousin  has  himself  written  to  me 
to  this  efiect,  I  certainly  am  aware  of  it." 
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Clare's  color  had  risen  at  the  first  mention 
of  her  cousin's  name ;  but  Mr.  Stanner  stu- 
diously avoided  looking  at  her.  As  he  con- 
tinued, he  became  more  and  completely 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  some  speck 
or  flaw  on  one  of  hit  carefully  tended  finger- 
nails. 

**  Every  step  I  take  in  this  matter  I  am 
obliged  to  take  without  exercising  my  own 
judgment.  Every  step  has  been  planned 
for  me.  Your  father  left  me  the  most  mi- 
nute directions:  compliance  with  some  of 
his  instructions  is  a  painful  duty.  Unhap- 
pily, your  father  believed  that  he  had  cause 
to  entertain  but  a  low  opinion  of  your  sex. 
From  his  point  of  view,  his  conduct  was, 
perhaps,  right  and  wise ;  from  other  points 
of  view,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
Beems  to  me  foolish— -nay,  extravagant  and 
mischievous  in  the  extreme.  But,  my  dear 
young  lady,  much,  if  not  ever)'thing,  rests 
with  yourself :  if  you  can  subdue  your  pride 
and  control  your  somewhat  high  temper,  let 
events  take  the  course  they  would  easily  and 
naturally  have  taken  had  you,  as  I  could 
have  desired,  remained  in  ignorance  of  what 
I  am  compelled  to  communicate  to  you  :  if 
you  will  adopt  this  womanly  and  becoming 
line  of  conduct,  all  will  yet  go  well." 

<*  Perhaps  for '  womanly  and  becoming '  I 
might  substitute  spiritless  and  abject,''  in- 
terposed Clare;  ''but  pray  go  on — ^let  ma 
hear  the  worst  at  once." 

"  If  you  will  bear  in  your  mind  yoxir  fa- 
ther's lamentable  and  mistaken  views,  you 
will  be  less  unprepared  for  my  communica- 
tion. It  was  your  father's  desire,  that  when 
you  and  Mr.  Allan  Watermeyr  had  respec- 
tively arrived  at  a  suitable  age,  you  should 
—-according  to  his  way  of  expressing  him* 
self —  enter  purgatory  together  :  he  had 
many  reasons  for  wishing  that  you  should 
be  united.  You  know  that,  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  his  friends  had  cause  to  fear 
that  his  mind  was  somewhat  affected — what 
was  sense,  and  what  insanity,  it  was  not  al- 
ways easy  to  say.  He  talked  sometimes  of 
having  played  Jacob's  part— cheated  Esau 
(Mr.  Allan's  father)  of  his  birthright ;  then 
be  would  say,  *  A  marriage  between  his  boy 
and  my  girl  will  make  reparation^  ^peeaally 
if  she  turns  out  like  her  mother.'  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  a  hundred  times,  always 
with  the  same  smile— a  smile  that  atrudi  ma 


as  sinister— repeating  the  last  phrase  again 
and  again,  and " 

"  Spare  me  all  humiliating  details,"  Clare 
said,  impatiently.  She  had  s|t  looking  out 
on  the  sloping  lawns,  down  which  the  sun> 
shine  seemed  pouring  to  the  river,  quite 
still,  but  with  an  ever-deepening  crimson  on 
her  fair  face,  and  a  threatening  brightness 
flashing  from  her  eyes. 

"  As  the  mutual  attachment  existing  be* 
tween  you  and  Mr.  Watermeyr  is  no  se» 
cret " 

"  A  boy-and-girl  afiair,  which  either  of  us, 
or  both  of  us,  may  now  wish  forgotten,"  in- 
terrupted Clare. 

« I  need  not  imagine  that  anything  I  have 
yet  said  need  be  classed  in  the  category  of 
unpleasant  communications."  Mr.  Stanner 
had  not  heeded  Clare's  interruption,  except 
to  pause  while  she  spoke,  and  then  proceed 
as  if  she  had  not  yet  spoken.  "  It  is  the 
way  which  your  father  took  to  insure  the 
fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  which,  in  accord- 
ance as  it  is  with  his  low  opinion  of  your 
sex,  may  naturally  be  somewhat  distasteful 
to  you,  my  dear  young  lady.  Let  me  beg 
yon  to  be  wise  and  patient ;  let  me  assure 
yon  that  no  rash  revolt  can  show  so  truly 
noble  a  spirit,  so  true  a  dignity,  as  a  quiet 
disregard  of—" 

'*  Mr.  Stanner,  Mr.  Stanner,  do  come  to 
the  point !  "  Clare  broke  in,  with  a  tone  of 
feverish  impatience. 

"  When  you  are  twenty-two,  then,  in  one 
year  fh>m  to-day,  all  that  is  now  yours  is  to 
be  Mr.  Watermeyr's  —  only  yours  as  his 
wife." 

"  I  am  to  be  dependent  on  marriage  with 
him  for  a  subsistence!  I  expected  injus- 
tice, injury,  insult,  but  nothing  so  intol- 
erable ! " 

"  Look  at  it  from  a  right  point  of  view,  and 
it  is  not  so  bad,  my  dear.  A  wife  is  natn- 
rally  dependent  upon  a  husband :  as  I  said 
before,  your  mutual  attachment  is  no  secret  | 
if  events  take  their  natural  course        " 

"  Spare  me  this  twaddle—  Forgive  me 
that  uncourteous  expression.  Is  there  more 
to  hear  regarding  my  father's  will  P  " 

««  Only  this  "  — Mr.  Stanner's  face  had 
flushed  angrily — ''  if  ytm  many  any  one  but 
yonr  cousin,  you  forfeit  everythiog  i  if  yom 
choose  to  remain  single,  a  small  pittance 
and  the  West-End  Cottage  will  be  yoacs--- 
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a  mean  and  miserable  proTision,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  fear  that  you  will  need 
to  avail  yourself." 

**  One  quei^on,  Mr.  Stanner ;  does  Mr. 
Watermeyr  know  what  you  have  told  me  ?  " 
Asking  this,  Clare  challenged  and  met  her 
guardian's  glance. 

'*  He  does.  He  was  extremely  pained  and 
indignant.  If  there  is  any  way  of  evading 
the  will — ^if  it  is  possible  to  settle  the  prop- 
erty on  you  unconditionally — he  is  deter- 
mined it  shall  be  done.  He  entreated  that 
at  least  you  might  remain  in  ignorance  of 
your  position.  I  would  willingly  have  had 
it  BO  ;  but  I  am  not  a  free  agent.** 

Clare  was  looking  out  again—- down  the 
sunny  lawn  to  the  river — all  her  color  had 
faded  now.  Mr.  Stanner  rose.  The  girl's 
fair  face  looked  so  stony  that  he  felt  as  if  to 
•address  her  would  have  been  like  addressing 
a  statue.  She  did  not  move  or  speak,  and 
he  left  her  to  her  own  thoughts — not  sorry 
to  escape  from  her  near  neighborhood,  for 
the  atmosphere  around  her  seemed  danger- 
ous. It  took  Clare  some  time  even  to  real- 
ize her  position.  She  loved  the  old  house ; 
she  loved  every  lawn,  shrubbery,  every  field, 
tree,  dell,  and  dingle  of  the  manor;  she 
loved  it  as  the  kingdom  where  she  reigned 
supreme — where  she  had  believed  she  should 
always  reign.  She  loved  it  as  the  only  home 
•he  had  ever  known — as  the  place  where  she 
had  been  born— where  her  mother  had  lived 
and  died.  If  a  selfish  love,  it  was  still  a 
more  passionate  love  than  any  other  she  had 
known.  She  believed  that  she  had  loved 
Allan,  not  perhaps  with  "  the  love  of  men 
and  women  when  they  love  the  best,"  but 
with  a  love  that  with  her  had  passed  for  that 
love.  In  all  her  dreams  regarding  her  future 
he  played  a  part,  a  secondary  part — a  prince- 
con  sort's  part,  perhaps.  She  was  the  queen, 
the  lady  of  the  manor ;  he  her  first  retainer, 
her  serviceable  and  chivalrous  knight— one 
whom  she  delighted  to  honor,  whom  ahe 
enriched  with  her  favors— and  now 

The  sunshine  had  left  the  lawn,  the  twi- 
light had  faded  from  it  before  Clare  moved ; 
when  she  did,  it  was  to  shut  herself  into  her 
own  room,  not  to  appear  again  that  night. 
Mrs.  Andrews  could  not  gain  admission: 
Clare,  from  within,  would  only  Bay,  **Not 
to-night,  auntie ;  I  cannot  bear  to  be  spoken 
to  to-night." 


CHAPTER  ni. 

Neither  to  Mr.  Stanner  nor  to  Mrs.  An- 
drews did  Clare  speak  on  the  subject  that 
of  course  engrossed  her  thoughts.  She  kept 
much  apart;  unwonted  whiteness  on  her 
cheeks,  and  dark  circles,  that  told  of  sleep- 
less nights,  surrounding  her  eyes. 

A  few  days  after  her  conversation  with  her 
guardian,  she  heard  from  her  cousin.  When 
she  had  read  his  brief  note,  she  passed  it  to 
her  companions.  It  was  very  bricf--only 
this: — 

"  Dearest  Clare, — I  hope  to  follow  thia 
letter  in  a  few  hours.  How  much  is  con- 
tained in  those  poor  words!  With  me  I 
shall  venture  to  bring  my  dear  old  friend, 
John  Smith,  trusting  that,  for  his  own  sake, 
he  may  be  welcome — for  mine,  not  other- 
wise. Now,  in  this  haste,  I  dare  not  allow 
myself  to  say  more  than  that  I  am  yours, 

"Allan  Watermeyr." 

Having  read  this  note,  Clare  took  no  morB 
heed  of  it,  though  she  had  been  wont  to 
keep  and  gamer  up  carefully  every  line  her 
cousin  wrote  to  her.  Mrs.  Andrews  replaced 
it  in  its  cover,  and  laid  it  beside  Clare's 
plate;  but  Clare  left  the  breakfast-table 
without  again  looking  at  or  touching  it. 

"  Which  rooms  shall  I  give  your  cousin 
and  his  friend  ?  "  Mrs.  Andrews  asked,  fol- 
lowing Clare  into  the  conservatory.  This 
conservatory  opened  from  the  breakfast- 
room  :  through  it  you  could  reach  Clare'a 
special  retreat,  her  favorite  sitting-room,  or 
could  step  out  upon  the  terrace. 

It  was  a  pretty  place ;  its  many  light  and 
graceful  pillars,  garlanded  with  blossoming 
creepers,  gave  it  a  fairy-like  look;  it  had 
been  built  at  Clare's  wish  from  a  plan  Allan 
had  drawn  for  her.  Filling  up  a  recess  in 
the  south  front  of  the  house,  it  was  doubt- 
less an  incongruous  addition  to  the  gray  and 
grave  solidity  of  the  original  architecture; 
yet  very  few  people  would  have  wished  it 
away. 

"  I  have  no  authority  in  this  house.  Give 
them  what  rooms  you  please,"  was  Clare'a 
sullen  answer. 

"  That  is  foolish,  my  dear.  For  twelve 
months  yet  to  come  you  are  mistress  here. 
It  is  foolish  to  say  you  have  no  authority." 

''  Do  you  think  I  will  stay  meekly  till  mj 
term  expires  P — to  be  turned  out  at  the  end 
of  itP    Mr.  Watermeyr  may  be  master  at 
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ono3 — means  to  be  master  at  once :  without 
my  pormission  he  brings  a  friend ;  let  him 
invite  a  dozen  if  he  pleases,  it  will  make  no 
difference  to  me.  I  will  find  a  home  some- 
where  else.  I  will  leave  this  place  at  once ; 
I  will  not  meet  him/* 

Clare  leant  her  head  against  one  of  the 
gay  garlanded  pillars,  and  burst  into  pas- 
sionate tears;  it  was  the  first  time  that  she 
had  alluded  to  her  new  knowledge. 

"  Order  everything  as  you  think  best,"  she 
•aid,  when  she  could  speak,  and  moved 
away.  But  brave  little  Mrs.  Andrews  fol- 
lowed her  to  her  room,  sat  down  before  her, 
scolded  her  first,  comforted  her  afterwards ; 
laid  thorough  siege  to  her,  would  not  be  re- 
pelled or  silenced.  Clare's  reserve  yielded 
-»the  waters  of  bitterness  gushed  out ;  her 
grief  and  her  indignation  found  words  to 
which  Mrs.  Andrews  listened  with  patient 
sympathy. 

**  I  say  again,  my  dear,  that  a  wicked  man 
(I  must  call  things  by  their  right  names)  has 
done  wickedly  and  cruelly.  You  are  placed 
in  a  painful  position,  no  doubt,  but  it  might 
have  been  much  worse.  I  say  aguin,  there 
is  but  one  course  for  you  to  take :  put  this 
knowledge  aside,  and  act  according  to  the 
instincts  of  your  heart.  Why  should  you 
revenge  upon  Mr.  Watermeyr,  the  sincerity 
of  whose  love  you  have  never  doubted,  and 
whom  you  loved  before  you  knew  of  this, 
the  wrong  your  father  did  you?  Indeed, 
my  poor  Clare,  you  are  too  proud.  A  woman 
should  delight  to  owe  all  to  a  man  she  loves. 
She  gives  liim  all  he  wants  in  giving  him 
herself;  between  a  husband  and  wife  there 
should  bo  no  mine  and  thine.  Indeed,  of 
all  women  I  have  always  pitied  heiresses.  I 
am  half  inclined  to  congratulate  you  instead 
of  to  condole  with  you,  my  dear.'' 

"Suppose,  however,"  said  Clare,  soAly 
and  shyly,  "  that  I  find  I  do  not  love  Mr. 
Watermeyr.  And  then  suppose  he  no  longer 
loves  mo,  but  from  pity,  and  from  motives 
of  generosity,  feels  bound  to  marry  me. 
And  suppose — oh,  a  thousand  things  may  be 
true  that  would  make  my  position  intolera- 
ble. It  is  intolerable.  It  might  not  be  to 
sll  women,  but  it  is  (o  me.  Ob,  it  is  no  use 
talking,  auntie,  preaching  meekness  and  pa- 
tience— no  use,  no  use.'* 

Still  auntie's  preaching  had  been  of  some 
VMS  the  outbreak  had  done  Clare  good. 
81m  did  not  submit,  bat  the  tiibmittad  to 


wait — to  meet  her  cousin,  and  mature  her 
plans. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  the  travellers 
arrived.  Clare  was  the  firstp  to  hear  car- 
riage-wheels upon  the  drive  that  swept  up 
to  the  west  wing  of  the  house :  she  sat  still, 
and  gave  no  sign  ;  but  presently  her  guar* 
dian's  duller  ears  were  aware  of  this  same 
sound.  He  rose  and  offered  one  arm  to 
Clare,  one  to  Mrs.  Andrews,  saying, — 

"  We  shall  be  just  in  time  to  receive  Mr* 
Watermeyr  at  the  hall-door." 

Clare  had  not  meant  to  receive  Mr.  Water* 
meyr  at  the  hall-door— had  not  meant  to  go 
one  step  to  meet  him  ;  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  await  him  where  she  was.  Mr. 
Stanner  waited  before  her ;  she  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  yielded. 

Mr.  Watermeyr  was  just  springing  up  the 
steps.  Mr.  Stanner  drew  Clare  forward  to 
meet  him,  at  the  same  time  removing  her 
hand  from  his  own  arm.  Clare  offered  it  to 
her  cousin  mechanically.  Clasping  it  in 
both  his,  Mr.  Watermeyr  bent  his  head 
towards  her. 

Clare  drew  back  haughtily.  "  W^e  are 
not  children  now,"  she  said. 

As  she  saw  the  handsome  and  sensitive 
face,  which  had  looked  so  happy,  eager,  and 
loving,  cloud  over,  she  felt  a  triumphant 
sense  of  power,  and  was  almost  generous 
enough  to  regret  the  having  used  it.  Gen- 
tler words — words  of  an  at  least  ordinarily 
kind  welcome — ^wcre  on  her  lips,  when  she 
met  the  glance  of  a  pair  of  keen  eyes^-the 
eyes  of  Mr.  \Vatermeyr's  friend,  who  stood 
behind  him  (as  Clare  thought),  like  Mephis- 
topheles  behind  a  young  and  fiiir-faced  FausI 
— fixed  on  her  with  an  uncompromising,  il 
seemed  to  her  hostile,  scrutiny.  Mr.  Stan- 
ncr's  cordial  greeting  made  the  coldness  of 
Clare's  more  conspicuous.  She  felt  this— 
felt  herself  in  the  wrong — assured  herself  it 
was  that  man's  fault.  Her  manner,  when 
Mr.  Smith  was  presented  to  her,  was  cer- 
tainly not  conciliatory. 

Clare  went  to  her  own  room  that  night 
very  thoroughly,  ver}'  wholesomely,  dissatis- 
fied with  herself.  The  cloud  of  pain  had  not 
cleared  off  her  cousin's  brow ;  she  felt  thai 
she  had  rudely  dashed  all  joyousness  from 
his  home-coming.  She  thought  over  their 
relation  to  each  other  in  years  gone  by«- 
how  chivalrous  his  devotion  had  always  been 
—how  imvsryiog  his  gentle  patience,  even 
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when  he  was  quite  a  boy.  She  repented  of 
her  harshness,  resolved  to  try  and  atone  for 
itf  determined  to  meet  him  to-morrow  in 
quite  a  di£fei\nit  spirit.  But  on  that  day,  as 
on  the  evening  before,  Allan's  friend,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  acted  at  the  evil 
genius  of  both  Allan  and  Clare. 

Clare  avoided  all  chances  of  being  alone 
with  Mr.  Watermeyr,  and  if,  when  they  were 
together,  she  forgot  the  present  position  of 
affitirs,  and  remembering  only  bow  things 
had  been,  spoke  to  him  with  anything  of 
warmth  in  her  tone,  or  looked  at  him  with 
anything  of  softness  in  her  eyes,  she  imme- 
diately became  conscious  of  Mr.  Smith's  ob- 
servance, and  felt  or  fancied  something  sar- 
castic in  the  expression  of  his  face  as  he 
watched  her;  something  which,  reminding 
her  of  all  she  had  for  a  moment  forgotten, 
froze  her  back  into  guarded  formality. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Allan  and  his  friend  were  alone  in  the 
breakfast-room  one  morning  discussing  plans 
for  the  day,  after  the  rest  of  the  party  had 
left  it.  Allan  was  leaning  against  the  wall 
close  to  the  conservatory  door,  but  with  his 
back  turned  to  the  conservatory ;  his  friend, 
pacing  the  room  with  a  sharp,  jerky  step, 
betraying  an  excessive  irritability  either  of 
mood  or  of  temperament,  stopped  before  him 
now  and  again. 

<*Miss  Watermeyr  refuses  to  go  on  the 
water  with  us  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  She  thinks  it  will  be  too  hot" 

**  With  such  a  breeze,  and  a  cloudy  sky ! 
Stuff!  I  wonder  a  lady  of  her  talent  could 
not  invent  a  more  veritable  seeming  inve- 
racity ;  but  she  did  not  care  to  trouble  her- 
self to  do  so,  that  is  the  insolence  of  it — the 
intolerable  insolence  of  it."  The  last  words 
were  spoken  too  low  to  be  heard  by  Allan, 
who  was  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 

Making  one  of  his  abrupt  pauses  before 
Allan,  putting  his  tawny  face  dose  to  his, 
and  his  hands  on  his  shouldera,  Mr.  Smith 
•aid, — 

*'  I  am  afraid,  my  poor  boy,  you  do  not 
speed  in  your  wooing." 

<'  If  at  all,  with  a  very  ill  speed,"  Allan 
answered,  looking  up  into  the  dark  face  with 
one  of  his  peculiar  smiles,  woaaaisUy  ten- 
der and  m^ancholy  for  so  resolutely  moulded 
^  mouth. 

**  LhaTe  no  ezperienee  of  theBakdjrftem 


which  you  suffer,"  John  Smith  said :  "  Ilore 
you,  my  boy,  more  than  I  have  loved  any 
woman — more  than  I  could  love  any  woman ; 
still  I  am  obliged  to  believe  in  the  existenee 
of  that  malady.  Men  were  created  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels ;  it  is  the  temporary 
subjection  to  an  inferior  being  (which  seems 
for  most  men,  thank  Heaven,  not  for  all,  to  be 
a  phase  nature  ordains  that  they  should  |Mwe 
through)  which  keeps  them  lower.  I  think 
I  can  give  no  stronger  proof  of  my  lore  for 
you  than  by  wftiting  to  see  the  issue  of  your 
malady,  in  spite  of  the  hospitable  receptkm 
— the  most  hospitable  entertainment— of  my 
gracious  hostess." 

**  Clare's  position  is  a  most  cruel  one.  If 
she  has  not  been  perfectly  courteous  to  you, 
John,  you  certainly  have  not  been  conciliu* 
tory  in  manner  to  her ;  you  started  with  a 
harsh  pre-judgment" 

"  Founded  only  on  my  conviction  that  no 
woman  lives  worthy  to  be  worshipped  as  yoa 
worship  your  cousin — ^that  she  being,  by  your 
own  admission,  proud,  was  specially  unwor- 
thy. As  to  her  manner  towards  me,  that  ie 
nothing ;  I  am  too  ineffably  gifted  with  sel^ 
esteem  to  be  troubled  or  ruffled  by  a  girPe 
small  insolences." 

"  If  you  can  be  lenient  in  your  judgment 
of  a  woman,  be  so  of  Clare ;  or  rather,  do 
not  judge  her  at  all.  There  is  no  need  yoa 
should,  and  you  see  her  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances." 

"  Oh,  I  will  be  most  lenient — ^pay  her  badL 
courtesy  for  scorn.  But  if  she  is  going  to 
play  the  shrew  to  you,  I  shall  be  sordy 
tempted  to  play  Petrucbio  to  her." 

*'  John ! " — there  was  a  dangerous  light  in 
Allan's  eyes  as  he  spoke-*'*  if  we  are  to  con* 
tinue  friends,  this  must  be  a  closed  subject. 
I  cannot  bear  it  touched  as  you  touch  it." 

"  I  understand ;  I  can  be  silent  and  pa- 
tient with  my  sick  boy.  But  I  must  stand 
by  and  watch  the  game  for  you." 

Mr.  Smith's  eyes  at  this  moment  wan- 
dered  from  Allan's  face  to  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  behind  it.  A  mischievous  gleam 
came  into  them  as  they  lighted  on  some* 
thing  from  which  they  were  quickly  averted^ 
Speaking  a  little  more  loudly  than  be  had 
spoken  before,  and  with  elaborate  distineU 
ness,  he  said,— 

*'  I  must  just  observe  this  before  I  let  the 
subject  drop.  I  have  always  thought  thai 
women  have  a  wondfous  power  of  QmMnoas 
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faitolence;  but  I  do  think  that  Miss  Clare 
Watermeyr  is  in  this  way  sapremely  gifted. 
I — ^but  I  know  that  I  only  harass  you  by  my 
marling  and  carping — I  have  no  wish  to  do 
tliat  {  your  fair  cousin  is  a  sufficient  irritant. 
Come,  let  us  go  on  the  river.  What  is  the 
maUcr,  my  dear  fellow  P  " 

A\  a  slight  noise  behind  him  Allan  had 
turned  sharply  round.  The  door  at  iht 
other  9nd  of  the  conserratory  shut  softly  as 
he  did  «o ;  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  garden-glove 
and  a  freshly  gathered  rose  dropped  midway 
between  ihat  door  and  the  one  opening  on 
the  terrace. 

Allan  turned  upon  Smith  fiercely.  *'  You 
raised  your  voice  on  purpose  —  you  saw  her 
there !  Do  you  call  that  manly  P  It  was 
oowardly  to  strike  at  a  woman  so ;  cowardly, 
I  aay,  and  cruel  and  treacherous." 

Mr.  Smith  looked  steadily  into  the  young 
man's  agitated  face :  there  was  a  reddish 
glow  in  his  eyes,  otherwise  his  own  face  said 
little,  his  tongue  nothing.  His  silence  was 
well  calculated.  After  a  few  moments—- 
after  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the  room — 
Allan  came  up  to  him. 

<' Possibly,*'  he  said,  "you  believe  that 
such  words  as  those  you  have  just  spoken 
•erve  my  interests.  You  mean  well  towards 
me,  at  least." 

**  I  do  believe  so,"  Smith  answered,  '*  and 
therefore  I  am  not  penitent." 

"  I  can  only  repeat,"  Allan  rejoined,  "  that 
if  we  are  to  continue  friends,  this  subject 
mast  be  avoided,  and  such  conduct  as  yours 
to-day  not  repeated." 

<*  We  are  to  continue  friends,"  Mr.  Smith 
said,  evasively.  '*  Now  let  us  work  off  our 
wrath  and  vexation  of  spirit  in  the  best  pos- 
sible way,  by  making  that  model  of  a  boat 
of  yours  fly  up  to  Willow  Creek  in  no  time." 

"  First  I  must  have  a  few  words  with  Mr. 
Stanner.  If  you  like  to  stroll  down  to  the 
river,  I  will  follow  you  in  Ave  or  ten  min- 
utes." 

"Good!" 

Before  he  went  towards  the  river,  Mr. 
Smith  entered  the  conservatory,  walked 
straight  to  where  lay  the  glove  and  rose,  and 
pidiad  them  up.  He  did  not  know  exactly 
what  he  would  do  with  them — ^whether  he 
would  send  them  to  Miss  Watermeyr  by  her 
Btid,  or  return  them  to  her  himself^  mr  re- 
fibee  them  where  he  had  found  them.  He 
sliod  tttdittttiur*  with  a  sudoolo  saAs 


twitching  the  comers  of  his  mouth  as  b# 
looked  at  the  small  glove. 

He  was  thinking,  perhaps,  how  strange  a 
state  a  man  must  be  in  when^he  so  loved 
and  reverenced  a  woman,  that  anj-thing  she 
had  touched  or  worn  was  for  him  dear  and 
sacred.  **  To  kiss  a  glove  for  insunce,"  hi 
said,  "  it  must  be  a  curious  ceremony  i  let 
me  rehearse  it." 

He  had  just  raised  her  glove  to  his  lips 
when  Gare  came  into  the  conservatory.  Sho 
had  heard  her  cousin  inquiring  for  Mr.  Stan* 
ner,  and  expected  that  the  breakfast-roott 
was  now  empty ;  she  wished  to  recover  her 
glove  before  it  should  have  been  observed  | 
her  cousin  had  perhaps  meant  to  possess 
himself  of  it  when  the  cynic  was  out  of  ths 
way. 

"  I  believe  this  is  what  you  look  for,  Miss 
Watermeyr — the  glove  you  dropped  a  few 
minutes  since.  I  was  just  acting  as  Allan's 
representative,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
an  experiment  on  my  own  account  as  to  how 
a  man  can  feel  when  he  practises  such  fool* 
ery  as  this." 

Again  he  raised  the  glove  to  his  lips ;  th« 
action  was  performed  with  well-counterfeited 
fervor,  with  inimitable  though  mocking  grace. 
After  it,  with  the  same  air,  he  fastened  tfaa 
rose  in  his  button-hole. 

Clare  turned  pale-— only  with  anger,  shs 
believed ;  but  a  curious  thrill  of  fear  passed 
through  her,  meeting  the  eyes  fixed  full  on 
her  as  Mr.  Smith  offered  her  her  glove.  Sho 
would  have  liked  to  refuse  it,  desecrated* 
contaminated  as  it  was,  but  she  did  not  dare  | 
so  she  took  it,  bowed  without  speaking,  and 
returned  to  her  room. 

Very  often,  in  the  course  of  the  momingy 
her  fair  brows  knitted  themselves  iuvolunta* 
rily  as  she  recalled  that  little  scene.  Sha 
had  been  mocked  and  baffled,  and  had  beeii 
quite  passive.  For  this  und  other  injuries 
Clare  desired  revenge. 

<•  Who  is  this  Mr.  Smith,  auntie  P  I  know 
he  has  been  Allan's  friend  for  a  long  time  f 
but  where  did  Allan  pick  him  up  at  first  ?  " 
she  asked  Birs.  Andrews,  the  first  time  sha 
was- alone  with  her. 

**  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  cannot  tell  much  about 
him.  There  seems  a  vary  strong  attachment 
between  him  and  your  cousin.  Mr.  Smith 
saved  Allan's  Uh  once,  when  he  would  other* 
wise  have  been  drownacf^  and  he  has  besa 
assftU  ta Aifai  ia  many- ways ;  he  ispaov,! 
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believe,  and  of  no  family — fills  some  situation 
St  one  of  the  foreign  universities,  you  know, 
and  is  only  in  England  during  the  vacation.'' 

CHAPTEK  V. 

Clabe,  desiring  to  avenge  herself,  began 
to  observe  and  measure  her  adversary.  If 
women  give  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  re- 
venge, not  being  strong,  they  perhaps  must 
needs  be  treacherous.  Clare  did  desire  re- 
venge, and  only  one  way  of  obtaining  it 
teemed  open  to  her.  Of  that  way  Prudence 
•aid,  "  It  is  dangerous  ; ''  Conscience,  "  It 
is  wrong;"  but  Pride  declared,  ''You  are 
safe." 

Her  resolve  was  taken  one  morning,  as 
from  the  breakfast-room  window  she  scruti- 
nized her  enemy.  Mr.  Smith  was  lounging 
on  the  terrace,  hatless,  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  morning  sun.  In  his  attitudes  there  w^as 
something  of  listless  southern  grace  when  he 
was  in  repose,  as  there  was  much  of  sudden 
»  southern  fire  when  he  was  roused.  His  head, 
with  its  northern  massiveness,  looked  some- 
what too  large  for  the  slight  and  peculiarly 
flexible  figure ;  his  features,  though  small,  had 
something  of  coarseness  in  their  moulding — 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  worn  down  by  con- 
stant friction,  rather  than  at  first  delicately 
chiselled :  the  mouth  would  have  been  undeni- 
ably fine,  almost  grand,  had  it  not  worn  a  look 
of  habitual  compression.  If  for  a  moment  this 
mouth  took  an  unconscious  and  tender  curve, 
if  the  lips  uttered  a  noble  or  generous  senti- 
ment, and  forgoU  for  a  moment  to  follow  it 
by  a  sneer — if  at  the  same  time  the  shaggy 
brows  for  a  moment  raised  themselves  suffi- 
ciently to  let  sunshine  from  within  or  with- 
out illumine  the  eyes  beneath — eyes  resem- 
bling a  Highland  tarn  in  depth  and  color — 
then,  for  that  moment,  an  ordinary  woman 
would  hardly  have  denied  that  Mr.  Smith 
had  a  face,  if  not  handsome  or  beautiful,  at- 
tractive to  an  unusual  degree.  I  say  an  or- 
dinary woman,  because  at  such  times  it  was 
a  face  of  the  type  most  dangerous  to  such 
women  as,  of  neither  the  highest  nor  the 
lowest  order  of  moral  or  s])iritual  develop- 
ment, go  to  form  the  mass  of  womankind. 
In  it  there  was  a  suggestion  of  possible  law- 
lessness and  tyranny,  which,  while  it  would 
have  repelled  a  nature  of  the  highest  order, 
through  being  out  of  harmony  with  its  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  true  beauty,  would  have  in- 
Ipired  one  of  the  lowest  with  unmitigated 
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fear,  because  such  a  nature  could  have  no 
perception  of  the  redeeming  qualities  whidi 
might  render  innocuous  those  it  did  per* 
ceive. 

Clare,  noticing  for  the  first  time  that  the 
uncared-for  locks  on  which  the  blaze  of  van* 
light  fell  were  pretty  freely  sprinkled  with 
gray,  was  wondering  how  this  came  about, 
wh^t  Mr.  Smith's  age  could  be,  whsn  sud- 
denly he  rose  and  came  to  the  window  at 
which  she  stood,  the  purpose  and  directness 
with  which  he  did  so  showing  that  he  bad 
been  quite  aware  of  her  observance.  Thia 
annoyed  Clare,  and  she  felt  at  once  placed 
her  in  the  worse  position. 

"  Good-morning,  Miss  Watenne)rr  —  a 
beautiful  morning.  I  have,  as  you  have 
seen,  been  enjoying  the  warmth — sunning 
myself  as  your  peacock  is  doing.  I  suppose, 
as  we  are  at  hostile  powers,  we  are  privileged 
the  one  to  take  the  measure  of  the  other.  I 
have  allowed  you  to  exercise  this  privilege 
uninterruptedly  for  some  time.''  It  was  more 
the  manner  than  the  words  themselves  that 
were  ofiensive  to  Clare,  and  something  in 
the  direct,  unflinching  glance  that  accompa- 
nied them,  made  her  shrink  from  entering 
upon  any  engagement  of  looks  or  words. 

She  retreated  a  few  paces  from  the  window 
as  she  answered,  "  Are  we  hostile  powers, 
Mr.  Smith  ?  I  am  unaware  either  that  this 
is  the  case,  or  why  it  should  be  so."  Her 
tone  was  wonderfully  gentle,  yet  it  seemed 
to  have  no  softening  influence. 

"  You  use  a  woman's  privilege,  Miss  War> 
termeyr — you  must  ask  me  what  privilege^ 
or  I  dare  not  name  it." 

*'  Consider  the  question  asked,"  Clare  said, 
making  an  attempt  to  give  a  light,  bantering 
tone  to  the  conversation.  But  Mr.  Smith 
chose  to  remain  immovably  grave,  and  to 
speak  with  harsh  severity  of  tone. 

**  I  consider  that  you  consider  (meaning 
not  Miss  Watermeyr  in  particular,  of  course, 
but  women  in  general)  that  to  lie  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  your  sex.  Men  and  women  alwajrs 
meet  on  unequal  terms :  from  men  is  exacted 
the  strictest  truth  and  honor,  while  the  law 
of  long  use  allows  to  women  the  weapons  o# 
cunning  and  falsehood."  Clare  felt  that  sh» 
flushed  in  an  almost  intolerable  way,  partly 
from  anger,  partly  from  a  sense  of  detected 
guilt.  Mr.  Smith  marked  his  advantage^ 
and  continued,  *'  Then,  again,  a  woman  may 
with  impunity  treat  a  man  with  the  most  d^-: 
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Eberate  insolence,  even  under  circumBtanccs 
that  make  it  doubly  hard  for  him  to  endure 
it — when,  for  instance,  their  relations  are 
those  of  hostess  and  guest ;  but  any  deyia- 
tion  from  courtesy,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary, on  the  part  of  the  man,  is  considered 
a  crime  against  all  the  most  sacred  supersti- 
tions of  man  the  individual,  and  of  that  cu- 
rious compound  of  amalgamated  manttnd 
known  as  society." 

'*  You,  at  least,  are  free  from  such  sacred 
superstitions !  "  cried  Clare,  in  uncontrolla- 
ble passion. 

"  True !  I  am  at  daggers-drawn  with  su- 
perstition, and  wage  war  against  these  empty 
conventionalities." 

'*  Sir !  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  on  such  a  warfare  under  this 
roof." 

"  Madam  !  how  am  I  to  imderstand  you  P  " 
Mr.  Smith  scowled  at  Clare  formidably  from 
under  his  brows  as  ho  asked  the  question. 

"  In  any  way  you  please,  sir,"  she  an- 
swered, too  angry  to  be  intimidated. 

Mr.  Smith  bowed  profoundly.  Clare  swept 
away. 

Poor  Clare  !  yet  she  deserved  no  pity. 

Mr.  Smith  wrote  a  letter  that  day  to  a 
friend  abroad.  This  is  an  extract  from 
it:— 

**  You  ask  me  how  I  mean  to  amuse  my- 
self. In  a  novel  manner — in  breaking  in  a 
woman,  taming  a  shrew,  not  for  my  own 
use,  but  for  ray  friend.  I  am  the  gjuest  of 
this  schone  Teufdinn,  This  morning  she 
gave  me  notice  to  quit ;  before  to-morrow 
at  this  time  she  shall  have  asked  me  to  stay 
— nay,  more,  shall  have  asked  my  pardon. 
K I  describe  this  fair  shrew  to  you,  you  will 
fall  in  love  with  my  description ;  so  I  for- 
bear, only  saying  that  though  she  had  the 
most  beoutiful  foot  in  the  world,  as  you 
might  incline  to  maintain,  I  could  not  toler- 
ate seeine  it  set  on  a  man's  neck,  that  man 
my  friend ;  though  she  had  the  most  beau- 
tiful hand  in  the  world,  as  white  as  a  lily,  as 
smooth  as  sculptured  marble,  as  soft  as  a 
mole's  skin  (a  new  simile  that!),  I  would 
not  let  it  play  with  a  man's  heart-strings  as 
with  the  strings  of  a  harp — to  make  music 
or  discord  at  its  pleasure.  It  is  well  you 
are  not  in  my  place  ;  you  would  fall  a  victim 
at  once ;  you  would  rave  of  her  wonderful 
eyes,  her  sunshine-spun  hair,  her  teeth,  lios, 
coin ;  her  brow  would  dazzle  you  blind  oy 
its  whiteness,  and  the  changing  rose  of  her 

cheek  would Are  you  not  dying  with 

loDging  and  envy?    I  hope  to.'' 


Clare  had  a  miserable  day.  From  her 
window  up-stairs,  in  her  usual  sitting-room, 
she  did  not  feel  safe  from  the  observations 
of  her  audacious  guest ;  she  noted  all  the 
proceedings  of  her  cousin  and  his  friend. 
Again  that  morning  they  were  upon  the 
river.  Mr.  Smith  appeared  to  have  a  pas- 
sion for  rowing.  In  the  afternoon  they  rode 
over  to  the  neighboring  town.  She  was  not 
asked  to  join  them  in  either  expedition. 

As  she  dressed  for  dinner,  she  saw  the 
two  young  men  leaning  against  the  balus* 
trade  of  the  terrace,  partly  in  the  shadow  of 
the  cedar,  talking  earnestly.  It  seemed  to 
Clare  that  Allan  was  pleading  or  remon- 
strating with  his  companion,  who  presently 
turned  sharply  round — his  face  had  been 
half  averte<l — put  both  hands  upon  Allan's 
shoulders,  and  looked  into  his  face  with  an 
expression  which  made  Clare  think,  "  If  I 
loved  that  Mr.  Smith,  and  Allan  were  a 
woman,  this  little  scene  would  have  killed 
me  with  jealousy."  Then  she  laughed  to 
herself,  and  looked  in  the  glass:  she  had 
an  exquisite  taste  in  dress ;  to-day  she  had 
not  been  careless.  As  the  light  laugh  rip- 
pled over  her  face,  and  chased  the  lines  of 
gloom  and  sullenness  before  it,  she  was  not 
ill-pleased  with  the  result  of  her  efforts. 
"  What  is  the  use,  if  I  cannot  keep  my  tem- 
per ?  "  she  said.     "  I  tnll  keep  it." 

When  she  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
she  found  all  the  little  party  assembled 
there. 

Mr.  Stanner  was  saying,  "Leave  us  so 
soon,  Mr.  Smith !  indeed  you  must  noC 
You  have  seen  nothing,  done  nothing  yet 
Wo  are  very  proud  of  the  beauty  of  our 
neighborhood,  and  must  show  it  to  you,  who 
can  so  well  appreciate  it." 

«<  For  many  reasons  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
leave  so  suddenly,  but"— and  he  looked 
full  at  Clare — *' unless  a  most  improbable 
event  happen,  I  shall  be  forced  to  do  so. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  have 
afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  be  longer  Miss 
Waterme3rr's  guest ;  but  the  circumstances 
which  decide  me  no  longer  to  avail  myself 
of  her  hospitality  are  not  ordinary." 

Clare  pretended  to  be  absorbed  in  Mrs, 
Andrews's  embroidery.  She  commented 
upon  her  progress,  stooping  so  as  partially  to 
hide  her  face ;  then  dinner  was  announced. 

Mr.  Smith  was  grave  and  subdued  in  his 
manner  all  that  erening  i  warmly  aflbctioo* 
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ftte  towards  Allan,  he  was  also  scrupulously, 
though  idly,  courteous  to  Clare — thus,  as 
•he  felt,  placing  her  still  more  in  the  worse 
position :  if  he  had  heen  angry  and  insolent, 
she  would  have  been  much  more  at  her  ease ; 
of  course  he  knew  this. 

Allan  and  Clare  chancing  to  he  alone 
on  the  terrace  for  a  few  minutes,  Clare 
■aid, — 

"You  are  very  sorry  that  yoxir  friend 
leaves  you  so  soon  P  ** 

"  I  confess  I  am  very  sorry." 

"  Why  do  you  not  persuade  him  to  stay  P  " 

« I  cannot  $  I  have  tried." 

*'  If  you  have  failed,  no  one,  I  am  sure,  is 
likely  to  succeed." 

*<No  one  but  yourselfl  He  has  deter- 
mined to  leave,  because,  for  some  reason  he 
will  not  explain,  he  is  sure  that  his  presence 
here  is  (to  use  his  own  words)  offensive  to 
you,  the  '  mistress  of  the  house ' — and  so,  in 
that  way,  injurious  to  me." 

*'  He  leaves,  then,  after  all,  on  your  ac- 
eount-~out  of  consideration  to  you,"  Clare 
•aid. 

**  His  friendship  for  me  is  very  strong,  and 
Tery  dinnterested.  I  assure  you  that  he  has 
a  heart  as  loving  as  it  is  noble,  though  you 
would  not  think  so." 

'*  I  certainly  should  not  think  so,  Allan. 
Well,  I  do  not  wish  to  scare  away  your 
fHend :  I  have  no  right  to  do  so.  This 
morning,  stung  by  some  of  his  cynicisms,  I 
lost  ray  temper  and  offended  Mr.  Smith. 
Shall  I  apologize  and  ask  him  to  remain  P  I 
will,  if  you  wish  it." 

**  Apologize !  no,  certainly.  I  should  not 
•boose  you  to  apologize  to  any  man,"  Allan 
aoBwered,  proudly. 

Clare  winced,  but  let  the  expression  pass 
Ibr  once.  She  had  spoken  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  carelessness ;  of  course,  Allan  could 
not  guess  her  complex  motives  for  this  con- 
cession— a  concession  which  delighted  him, 
Ibr  his  friend's  sake  and  his  own.  It  was  too 
dusk  outdoors  now  for  him  to  see  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  or  he  might  not  have 
been  so  much  delighted. 

"  But  though  I  should  not  wish,  or  like, 
you  to  apologise  to  John,  feeling  sure  that 
he  must  have  been  at  least  equally  in  fault " 
'—Allan  continued,  after  a  pauao-  **  I  ahould 
be  deeply  gratified,  dear  Clare,  by  yonr  ex- 
pressing to  him  a  wish  thai  he  •hould  post- 
pone fai^  dnpartimu' 
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"  I  will  do  BO,  Allan — and  you  must  tak^ 
the  consequences." 

"  They  will  be  that  he  will  remain :  a  word 
from  you  will  be  enough.  Shall  I  bring  him 
to  you  now  P  " 

**  No ;  I  will  choose  my  own  time  and 
place ;  there  is  no  hurry.  You  said  he 
meant  to  leave  to-morrow  night " 

^One  word  more  before  you  go  in.  Am 
I  very  selfish  in  allowing  you  to  ask  my 
friend  to  stay  ?  Is  his  presence  really  disa- 
greeable to  you  ?  " 

"  I  can  tolerate  it,"  Clare  answered,  with 
a  laugh  Allen  did  not  understand.  **  Now, 
don't  keep  me  out  any  longer ;  it  is  quite 
cool." 

"  May  I  venture  to  thank  you  thus  P  ** 
Allan  touched  Clare's  hand  with  his  lips. 
She  withdrew  her  hand,  not  angrily  or  has- 
tily—  the  truth  being  that,  full  of  other 
thoughts,  she  hardly  noticed  the  action. 

They  had  approached  near  enough  to  the 
windows  for  the  light  from  the  room  to  fall 
upon  them.  Mr.  Smith  noticed  all  the  points 
of  this  little  by-play — Clare's  air  of  abstrac- 
tion, Allan's  flushed  and  eager-eyed  look  of 
happiness.  **  What  is  up  now  P  "  thought 
the  cynic.  He  further  thought,  as  he  pres- 
ently looked  at  Clare's  hand  resting  on  the 
back  of  a  crimson  velvet  chair,  as  she  stood 
a  few  moments  at  the  window,  listening  tol- 
erantly to  Allan's  comments  on  the  beauty 
of  the  scene— -lawns,  woods,  river,  and  the 
distant  hills — that,  just  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
perience, he  would  not  mind  re-enacting  the 
little  comedy  of  the  other  morning,  substi- 
tuting the  lady's  hand  for  the  lady's  glove. 

Presently  the  expression  of  Clare's  fkce 
became  more  than  tolerant  —  animated,  in- 
terested. Mr.  Smith  stole  from  the  near 
neighborhood  of  the  cousins,  but  not  before 
he  had  become  aware,  with  a  curious  thrill, 
that  Allan  was  talking  of  his  student  life, 
and  of  the  varied  and  valuable  services  ren- 
dered him  by  his  friend  during  that  critical 
period. 

'*  Poor  dear  AlUn ! "  soliloquized  Clare, 
when  she  was  alone  for  the  night.  Perhaps 
even  to  herself  she  did  not  explain  this  sud« 
den  compassion. 

'<  For  all  that,  even  if  I  believed  it,  I  have 
been  insulted,  insolently  treated,  and  must 
have  my  revenge."  And  her  fkce  flushed 
proudly,  and  she  smiled  into  her  own  eyea 
•hining  upon  hiu  from  the  i^aec,  dilated,  wilb 
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anticipation  of  triumph.  The  expression  of 
her  face  changed  as  she  continued :  *'  Allan 
is  wonderfully  good,  wonderfully  guileless ; 
he  can  he  firm,  too,  even  imperious,  I  ex- 
pect. He  would  not  choose  me  to  apologize 
to  any  man  !  "  She  repeated  that,  dwelling 
on  the  word  choose.  "  I  hate  myself  for 
making  him  sufier,  yet  I  take  delight  in  it, 
too.  If  he  were  not  so  good,  I  should  he 
more  likely  to  love  him,  I  think.  He  is  too 
g^od  for  me ! " 

Then,  in  strong  contrast  to  her  cousin's 
frank,  fair  face,  she  saw  the  dark  inscrutahle 
countenance  of  Mr.  Smith.  Gare  had  strange 
dreams  that  night. 

CHAFTEB  YI. 

Clare's  first  thought  on  waking  was  of 
what  she  had  to  do  that  day,  and  of  how  she 
would  do  it — whether  lightly  and  jestingly, 
or  in  a  way  that  should  make  a  serious 
scene. 

''After  all,  it  is  not  much  use  deciding 
heforehand,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  went 
down-stairs  —  recognizing  hy  these  words 
that  it  was  not  her  mood,  hut  Mr.  Smith's, 
that  would  give  its  tone  to  the  interview. 
Mr.  Smith  was  always  up  and  out  early. 
She  put  on  her  garden  hat  and  gloves,  and 
with  basket  and  scissors  went  down  the 
terrace-steps  and  passed  the  lawn  to  the 
sheltered  rosary.  She  filled  her  basket: 
strolling  slowly  back,  through  a  circuitous 
well-screened  path,  she,  as  she  had  antici- 
pated, met  Mr.  Smith  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river.  He  was  passing  her  with 
a  bow,  when  she  stopped  him. 

"  Are  you  implacable,  Mr.  Smith — ^imfor- 
givingly  resentful  f  WUl  you  leave  us  to- 
day ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  winning  smile. 

"I  should  have  done  so  yesterday,  but 
that  I  hesitated  to  give  Allan  that  pain." 
And  you  will  go  to-day  P  " 
Most    certainly.      Having   ascertained 
this,  have  you  any  further  commands  P  " 

"  I  command  yon  to  remain,"  Clare  said, 
laughing,  but  not,  for  all  that,  at  ease. 

Mr.  Smith  raised  his  brows,  and  gave  no 
other  sign. 

"  Shall  I  teach  you  the  proper  answer  to 
make  to  a  lady's  command  V  '  To  hear  is 
to  obey.' " 

"  I  render  no  obedience  where  I  owe  no 
allegiance." 

"  Seriously,  Mr.  Smith  "—Clare  brgan. 


« 


« 


"  I  am  and  have  been  quite  serious,  Miat 
Watermeyr." 

"  Well,  I  am  now  quite  serious.  Will  ymi 
reconsider  your  determination  P  I  promiaei 
my  cousin  that  I  would  ask  you  not  to  go. 
Will  you,  for  his  sake,  consent  to  remain  ?  ** 
^  "  We — Allan  and  I — hardly  need  a  medi* 
ator.  You  have  now,  in  compliance  with 
your  promise,  asked  me  not  to  go.  I  will 
not  disappoint  you  by  complying  with  your 
request.  We  understand  each  other,  I 
think,  and  things,  of  course,  remain  as  they 
were." 

"  I  ask  you,  then,  as  a  personal  favor  to 
abandon  your  intention  of  leaving  us  so  sud> 
denly." 

Clare  looked  conscious  of  having  made  an 
immense  concession,  but  she  saw  no  relent* 
ing  in  Mr.  Smith's  face,  so  she  continued,— 

"  If  I  spoke  angrily,  unbecomingly,  yea* 
terday— if  I  forgot  that  you  were  my  guest 
— I  ask  your  pardon  for  having  done  so." 

The  ice  so  far  broken,  swayed  by  the  im* 
pulse  of  the  moment,  she  went  on  to  say  a 
good  deal  more  than  she  had  intended,  or 
than  was  fitting. 

«  You  made  me  angry.  It  seems  just  now 
as  if  everybody  combined  to  insult  and  vex 
and  perplex  me.  If  you  knew  all — all  I  havt 
to  bear,  all  I  expect  to  have  to  bear — I  think 
you  would  not  be  quite  so  harsh.  I  have  no 
one  to  advise  me,  there  is  no  one  to  trust  tow 
I  have,  I  dare  say,  seemed  cold  and  proud, 
unkind  to  Allan  — -  insolent,  as  you  rightly 
called  me.  But  if  you  knew  how  miserable 
I  am,  how  much  I  need  help.  You  will  say» 
'  There  is  Allan  ; '  but  he  is  the  last  person 
to  whom  I  can  go  for  help.  But  why  should 
I  speak  of  this  to  you,  who  choose  to  con* 
sider  me  as  an  enemy  P  Have  I  humbled 
myself  enough,  Mr.  Smith  P  Will  you  stay 
with  us  for  the  present  P  " 

"  If  Miss  Watermeyr  herself  desires,  and 
requests  in  her  own  name  that  I  should  con- 
tinue to  be  her  guest,  this  alters  the  whole 
position  of  afiairs.  I  will  gladly  remain  here 
longer."      ^ 

He  had  watched  her  very  keenly  while  she 
spoke.  Though  he  had  seen  her  color  change 
and  her  eyes  moisten,  he  did  not  believe  in 
her. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Clare.  "  And  if  we 
are  to  be  enemies,  may  I  know  why  we  are 
to  he  so  P— why  we  may  not  be  friends  P  " 

"  I  have  your  cousin's  happiness  more  at 
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heart  tban  anything  else  in  the  world,  and 
you  make  him  miserable.  You  received  him 
on  his  arrival  in  a  way  that  at  once  made  me 
your  enemy,  because  it  marie  me  feel  that 
you  were  his.  Since  then  have  I  not  seen 
you  torment  him  daily?  How  then,  with 
such  hostile  aim»— I  wishing  his  happiness, 
you  causing  his  misery  —  can  we  be  other- 
wise than  hostile  powers  ?  ** 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  suffer  nothing  ? — 
that  all  the  torment  and  misery  are  his  ?  If 
you  would  but  judge  me  a  little  less  harshly. 
Will  you  try  ?  " 

Clare  spoke  with  something  of  passion  in 
her  appeal,  offering  her  hand  as  she  did  so. 

Mr.  Smith  took  the  hand  in  his ;  it  was 
not  gloved^- the  sunshine  glistened  on  its 
•now. 

"  If  you  would  but  make  Allan  happy/* 
he  said.     "  Will  you  try  P  " 

*'  Clare  blushed  angrily.  Again  she  felt 
herself  mocked ;  but  she  felt  more  than  that 
—something  she  did  not  understand :  tears 
of  pain  and  mortification  rushed  to  her  eyes. 

"  I  cannot,  savage  and  cynic  as  I  am,  ac« 
cept  your  apologies,  and  make  none.  You 
had  provocation  —  There !  I  cannot  make 
pretty  speeches.  Consider  all  I  should  say 
said  thus " 

He  kissed  her  hand ;  he  raised  it  to  his 
lips  with  an  air  of  careless  condescension,  as 
a  prince  might  a  pretty  peasant-maiden's ; 
but  the  kiss  could  hardly  pass  for  one  of 
careless  condescension,  or  of  cold  ceremony. 
A  thrill  of  triumph  passed  through  Clare's 
heart,  but  when  Mr.  Smith's  face  was  raised 
again,  those  lips  had  such  a  quf^r  smile 
upon  them,  that  she  knew  not  what  to 
think,  so  she  smiled  coldly,  saying,  at  she 
withdrew  her  hand,—* 

'*  An  interesting  scene,  which  a  spectator 
would  hardly  interpret  aright;  so  we  will 
end  it,  if  you  please."  These  words,  and 
the  manner  of  them,  neutralized  any  soften- 
ing influence  of  what  had  gone  before. 

*'  You  mean  that  you  withdraw  the  white 
flag  of  truce  P  "  Mr.  Smith  said^ 

«  Look  upon  this  in  that  light,"  she  said, 
and  offered  him  a  white  rose  from  her  bas- 
ket }  but,  as  he  accepted  it,  he  said,  "  You 
have  to  teach  me  in  another  way  than  this, 
whether  it  is  peace  or  war  between  us." 

They  walked  towards  the  house  together, 
ailently.  Again  poor  Clare  was  baffled  and 
perplexed.     She  felt  that  she   had   been 


played  upon,  whereas  she  had  meant  to  bd 
the  player,  not  the  instrument. 

When,  at  breakfast,  something  was  said 
about  Mr.  Smith's  plans,  he  answered 
briefly, — 

"  The  event  to  which  I  alluded  as  most 
improbable  has  taken  place ;  therefore,  for 
the  present,  I  am  quite  at  the  service  of  the 
fair^ompany  here  assembled.  Miss  Water- 
me^,  could  not  you  persuade  Mrs.  Andrews 
to  trust  herself  to  our  tender  mercies  on  the 
river  P  We  should  be  proud  to  show  our 
skill  to  you  ladies." 

"  Are  you  going  on  the  river,  then,  Clare  P  " 
Mrs.  Andrews  asked. 

"  If  you  will  come  too,  auntie,"  Clare  an- 
swered, promptly,  though  she  had  not  been 
asked  before  ;  though  she  did  not  much  like 
the  water,  and  had  no  inclination  to  go  on  it 
that  morning.  She  wished  for  an  interval 
of  peace,  and  felt  that  her  refusal  would  be 
regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

"  Auntie  was  always  rather  fond  of  the 
water,"  Allan  said ;  and  the  matter  was  set- 
tled, to  the  astonishment  of  two  of  the  partj 
at  least — ^Allan  and  Clare. 

The  excursion  proved  a  success.  Clare 
was  gentle,  Allan  in  brilliant  spiriU;  Mr. 
Smith  bitter  of  course,  but  not  at  the  ez^ 
pense  of  any  member  of  the  party,  which 
made  all  the  difference  to  his  companions. 

Mr.  Smith  added  a  postscript  to  his  let- 
ter:— 

''  I  was  right ;  my  superb  young  hostess 
has  begged  me  to  remain  her  guest — ^has 
asked  ray  pardon  for  the  words  which  gave 
me  offence.  Oh,  I  shall  be  able  to  tame  this 
lioness,  and  lead  her  to  her  master's  feet. 
Tamed  or  untamed,  he  is  obliged  to  take 
her — she  is  ohli^d  to  belong  to  him  ;  so  I 
do  a  good  work  if  I  can  break  her  in  for  the 
'  quiet  uses  of  domestic  life.'  I  should  be 
quite  confident  of  quick  success,  only  that  I 
fancy  the  beautiful  creature  is  treacherous  as 
well  as  strong.  I  have  a  dim  suspicion  that 
she  is  playing  a  same  with  me,  or  trying  to 
do  so.  I  distrust  her  sudden  gentleness,  and 
shall  keep  well  upon  my  guard." 

CHAPTEB  VU. 

It  was  indeed  playing  with  edged  tools, 
the  game  in  which  Clare  and  Mr.  Smith  en- 
gaged. 

Naturally  the  two  antagonists  occupied 
I  themselves  much  one  with  the  other :  a  mu- 
j  tual  study  of  character,  and  a  mutual  ob- 
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tervance  of  conduct,  were  of  course  need- 
ful. Opportunities  for  this  were  not  want- 
ing; their  intercourse  was  constant,  if  it 
was  not  intimate.  Clare  rode^  walked,  or 
went  on  the  river  with  the  two  friends  daily 
now.  This  change  made  Allan  very  happy ; 
from  it  he  drew  all  manner  of  good  omens,  as 
also  from  the  fact  that  Clare  did  not,  as  she 
had  done  at  first,  avoid  heing  alone  with 
him.  At  such  times  she  encouraged  him  to 
talk  about  his  friend,  and  perhaps  forgot  to 
hear  in  mind  that  from  Allan  she  was  sure 
to  hear  of  nothing  that  did  not  tell  favora- 
bly for  her  adversary.  Mr.  Smith  was  more 
on  his  guard  ;  he  let  Allan  talk  of  Clare, 
but  he  made  ample  allowance  for  the  blind 
parliality  of  a  lover.  Among  the  cottagers 
round  he  tried  to  hear  of  her  pride  and  tyr- 
anny, but  without  much  success ;  he  beard 
her  spoken  of  not  certainly  with  the  inti- 
macy of  love,  but  with  gratitude  and  admi- 
ration. 

••  Of  course  they  feel  bound  to— praise 
her,"  he  inwardly  commented. 

"  After  all,  if  she  could  be  brought  to 
love  Allan  as  Allan  loves  her,  then,  I  say, 
Allan  might  do  worse ;  but  if  she  marries 
him,  as  she  will  do,  becausO'she  is  driven  to 
it,  because  there  is  no  alternative  which  her 
pride  could  tolerate— in  this  case  Allan  will 
enter  not  purgatory,  but  hell  itself,  when  he 
enters  the  estate  of  *  holy  matrimony  ; '  and 
it  were  better  for  him  to  hang  a  millstone 
round  his  neck  than  such  a  wife.  What  is 
all  this  to  mc  ?  Nothing !  only  Allan  is  the 
one  being  in  the  world  whom  I  love,  and  I 
cannot  have  him  made  miserable.  In  one 
way  or  another  I  can  prevent  this  marriage, 
if  needful." 

So  Mr.  Smith  settled  matters  in  his  own 
mind :  having  done  so,  he  did  not  perhaps 
reconsider  either  his  resolutions  or  their  mo- 
tives :  he  strove  with  might  and  main  to  gain 
influence  over  Clare.  More  covertly  and 
Bubtlely  than  at  first,  and  always  on  his 
guard  before  Allan,  ho  contrived  to  harass 
and  weary  her,  putting  a  sting  into  his  words 
or  his  manner  constantly,  yet  so  cunning  a 
sting,  and  so  cunningly  concealed,  that  often 
when  she  afterwards  picked  his  words  apart 
and  analyzed  his  manner,  she  would  wholly 
fail  to  discover  what  it  was  that  had  wounded 
lier — where  was  what  had  wounded  her. 
Nevertheless,  wounded  she  was  often,  stung 


to  the  very  quick  sometimes,  irritated,  be- 
wildered ;  yet  she  still  believed  that  she  was 
playing  a  part,  striving  for  the  difficult  an4 
only  possible  revenge.  And,  of  course,  the 
more  difficult  the  battle,  the  more  she  set 
her  heart  and  soul  on  victory.  She  looked 
back  to  her  former  monotonous  life  with 
distaste ;  just  now  she  was  interested,  ex* 
cited ;  there  was  always  something  to  look 
forward  to ;  she  could  hardly  tell  whether 
there  was  more  pain  or  pleasure  in  the  ex- 
citement, but  she  would  not,  if  she  could, 
have  changed  it  for  the  life  that  had  preceded 
it.  For  the  present  she  avoided  lookfng  to 
any  future  beyond  that  of  the  next  encounter 
with  Mr.  Smith,  the  next  day,  or  the  next 
week;  how  things  were  to  end  between 
Allan  and  herself  she  would  not  consider, 
much  less  decide. 

Even  on  wet  days,  or  during  the  hours 
that  were  too  hot  to  be  passed  outdoors,  she 
seldom  sought  her  own  room  or  her  own  oo- 
cupations  now ;  she  played  chess  with  Allan* 
Mr.  Smith  looking  on,, losing  no  opportunity 
for  a  bitter  witticism  or  pungent  joke  at  her 
expense,  if  it  could  be  indulged  in  in  a  way 
that  should  not  attract  Allan's  notice ;  some- 
times she  accompanied  Mr.  Smith  on  the 
piano  when  he  sang.  He  had,  as  Allan  had 
assured  her,  a  wonderfully  rich  and  mellow 
voice— so  much  so,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  sweetness  that  should  have  mellowed  his 
nature  had  been  concentrated  in  this  organ. 
When  she  did  this,  she  was  generally  sul^ 
jected  to  some  implied  reproach  for  want  of 
taste  or  of  accuracy.  Though  she  possessed, 
and  knew  that  she  possessed  both,  Mr. 
Smith  could  make  her  feel  like  a  blundering 
schoolgirl  in  fear  of  a  strict  master.  Some- 
times Allan  "tind  Mr.  Smith  read  aloud  by 
turns,  while  Mrs.  Andrews  knitted  and  Clare 
idled  over  a  piece  of  embroidery,  in  which 
she  had  lost  all  pleasure  since  Mr.  Smith 
had  condemned  both  its  design  and  execu- 
tion, but  which  she  would  not  abandon. 

One  morning  when  they  were  so  occupied} 
Mr.  Stanner,  who  did  not  often  form  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party,  came  into  the  room,  the 
county  paper  in  his  hand,  evidently  under 
some  excitement. 

**  Old  fools  certainly  are  worse  fools  than 
young  fools/'  he  said.  **  There  is  that  old 
fool,  Lord  — — ,"  mentioning  a  neighboring 
nobleman,  ''has  married   a  ballet-girl— « 
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jiretty  child  of  nineteen — ^he  being  eighty,  if 
ft  day.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  more 
scandalous,  more  disgraceful  P  " 

*«  Than  her  conduct  ?  The  little  mercenary 
wretch!  No,  certainly!"  answered  Mr. 
Smith,  promptly,  before  any  one  else  could 
tpeak.  Mr.  Smith  was  peculiarly  out  of  hu- 
mor to-day;  perhaps  he  had  aome  secret 
cause  for  exasperation. 

"Than  his  conduct,  sir,  I  mean,"  Mr. 
Stanner  replied,  almost  fiercely.  *'  Bringing 
disgrace,  distress,  contention  into  a  noble 

familv." 

*'  Rather  selfish  conduct,  certainly,  at  his 
age ;  he  might  have  got  through  his  few  re- 
maining years  without  the  new  toy;  but 
others  have  done  likewise,  others  will  do 
likewise ;  no  use  to  make  a  noise  about  it. 
The  girl  was  what  the  world  calls  virtuous, 
of  course,  or  he  would  not  have  needed  to 
marry  her.  But  it  is,  I  hold,  the  girl  whose 
conduct  is  really  to  be  condemned — selling 
her  youth  and  her  beauty  to  an  old " 

*'  Perhaps,  poor  thing,  she  had  great  temp- 
tations," said  Mrs.  Andrews — "  to  lift  her 
family  out  of  poverty,  ennoble  herself, 
and " 

Clare  had  not  dal*ed  to  apeak. 

«<  <  Ennoble  herself! ' "  scofied  Mr.  Smith ; 
then  seeing  that  gentle  little  Mrs.  Andrews, 
to  whom  he  was  always  comparatively  gentle, 
looked  frightened  at  his  vehemence,  and  re- 
membering that  she  was  not  his  adversay,  he 
said,  **  Forgive  my  savageness,  but  I  think 
that  any  woman  who  gives  herself  away  for 
anything  but  mere  and  absolute  love,  under 
any  circumstances,  degrades  herself  beyond 
hope  of  redemption  —  becomes  about  the 
meanest  and  most  pitiful  thiug  on  God's 
earth." 

Clare's  face  blanched ;  the  color  fied  even 
IW>m  her  lips.  Allan  sprang  up  and  was 
about  to  speak  when  Mr.  Stanner  interposed. 
**  Gently,  gently,  Mr.  Smith.  Your  language 
is  rather  too  forcible  for  a  gentleman  to  use 
in  the  presence  of  ladies." 

"  Perhaps  then,  sir,  I  am  *  no  gentleman.' " 
Mr.  Smith's  smile,  as  be  added,  *'  Indeed  I 
often  think  that,  with  all  my  brain-culture,  I 
remain  as  much  a  boor  at  heart  as  was  my 
father  before  me,"  re-assured  Mr.  Stanner, 
who,  at  his  first  words,  had  a  sudden  and 
dreadful  vision,  in  which  figured  seconds, 
and  duelling-pistols,  and  his  own  corpse  ly- 
ing in  a  certain  little  glade  of  the  near  forest, 


where,  if  tradition  spoke  true,  other  avck 
sights  had  been  seen  before. 

**  When  Lady ,  the  ci-devanU  belled 

g^rl,  is  a  widow,  it  will  be  shown  that  nwiiy 
gentlemen  are  not  of  Mr.  Smith's  way  ef 
thinking — she  will  have  many  suitors,"  Mi. 
Stanner  remarked. 

"  Mean  curs,  whom  it  would  give  me  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  horsewhip.  By  the 
by,  Allan,  in  an  article  in  that  magaxineyoo 
have  in  your  hand,  I  saw  an  astounding  state- 
ment. Give  it  me  a  moment,  that  I  may 
read  the  passage.  Here  it  is :  '  It  might  be 
rash  to  marry  a  woman  for  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  if  she  and  her  intended 
husband  were  both  entirely  without  means ; 
but  a  man  would  indeed  be  a  wretched  eor 
who  preferred  an  ugly  and  vulgar  woman 
with  £30,000,  to  an  accomplished  and  beau- 
tiful woman  who  had  but  £5,000 '  (so  far  so 
good,  but  observe  this  saving  clause ;  eri- 
dently  the  writer  felt  alarmed  at  his  own  rash 
position,  at  his  enthusiastic  unworldlioess), 
*  supposing  his  otcn  prospects  to  be  reataiuh 
hly  good,*  I  do  think  this  the  very  sublime 
of  bathos." 

'*  It  certainly  seems  so  much  so  that  I 
should  charitably  suppose  some  misprint  or 
misconception  of  the  writer's  meaning,"  eaid 
Allan.  *'  The  thing  implied,  of  course,  b^ 
ing  that  a  man  whose  prospects  are  not '  ree> 
sonably  good '  is  not  to  be  condemned  ee  a 
'  wretched  cur '  if  he  takes  the  ugly  and  Tol* 
gar  possessor  of  £30,000  instead  of  the  been* 
tiful  and  accomplished,  but  poverty-stricken, 
woman  who  has  only  £5,000.  Of  course,  if 
a  man  worships  Mammon  and  worldly  sue- 
cess,  if  the  writer  recognizes  these  as  the 
true  gods  who  are  to  be  served,  there  is 
nothing  so  monstrous  in  this—" 

*'  Any  woman,  I  am  sure,  would  agree  with 
us,  that  such  a  man,  whether  his  prospeeCe 
are  '  reasonably  good '  or  not,  is  a  *  wretched 
cur.'  No  doubt  any  woman  would  theoreti* 
cally  agree  with  me  that  a  woman  who  gives 
herself  away  for  anything  but  iove,  as  neoee- 
sarily  degrades  herself  as  a  woman,  be  she 
who  or  what  she  may,  who  gives  herself 
away  for  love— let  the  man  be  who  or  wbel 
he  may,  prince  or  ploughman— ennobles  her- 
self." 

*'Dear  me,  dear  me,"  Mr.  Stanner  ei*> 
claimed,  "  your  views  are  very  eztraordi- 
nary,  Mr.  Smith;  rather  dangerous,  too. 
Would  you  have  a  peeress  marry  a  peasant  ? 
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Do  you  hold  that  she  would  ennoble  herself 
by  so  doing  ?  "  Mr.  Stanner  smiled  blandly, 
-thinking  those  questions  very  neatly  put, 
and  quite  unanswerable. 

**  If  the  peeress  loved  the  peasant,  certainly, 
yes.  Why  not  ?  What  is  a  peeress  but  a 
woman,  a  peasant  but  a  man  ?  and  is  not 
any  man  in  some  way  superior  to  any  wo- 
man ?  So  I  say,  that  if  the  peeress  could 
love  the  peasant  purely  and  truly,  she  would 
be  ennobled  by  so  loving.  Love  is  a  wo- 
man's only  power  and  only  glory.  An  un- 
loving woman  is  an  incomplete,  most  poor, 
and  quite  unharmonized  creature-— miserable 
in  all  senses." 

Mr.  Smith's  eyes  were  on  Clare's  face  as 
he  finished— she  felt  them  burning  there; 
hers  had  been  cast  down ;  she  had  shrunk  from 
speaking,  feeling  most  unsafe  even  when  si- 
lent, and  as  if  a  word  might  draw  down  upon 
her  some  intolerable  avalanche.  When  he 
ended,  she  felt  compelled  t<f  raise  her  eyes  to 
his ;  he  was  startled  at  their  expression.  A 
new  somewhat — a  want,  a  despair — had  wak- 
kened  within  her.  It  was  dumb  and  blind. 
She  was  unconscious  of  it  as  yet ;  but  it  lent 
a  new  meaning  to  her  face — ^gave  it  some- 
thing of  pathos  he  had  not  seen  in  it  before. 

Nobody  answered  Mr.  Smith :  Mr.  Stan- 
ner contented  himself  with  a  shrug  and  a 
look  across  at  Mrs.  Andrews,  meant  to  ex- 
press his  fear  that  the  poor  fellow  was  not 
quite  sane. 

CHAPTEB  YIIL 

The  longer  the  warfare  lasted,  the  weaker 
grew  one  of  the  combatants ;  till  at  last  it 
was  little  but  silence  and  meekness  with 
which  Clare  met  the  attacks  of  her  adversary, 
while  towards  others  she  became  more  and 
more  irritable,  daily  capable*  of  less  self-con- 
troL 

One  morning  she  grieved  Allan  by  a  rebufi* 
more  than  usually  harsh,  for  which  her  heart 
reproached  her  as  soon  as  she  had  given  it ; 
his  crime  having  been  that  he  had  asked  her 
to  ride  alone  with  him,  Mr.  Smith  professing 
that  business  would  keep  him  in  the  house. 
Allan  was  gone — Clare  sat  alone  in  the  li- 
brary, occupied  by  bitter  thoughts,  when 
Mr.  Smith  came  into  the  room*  Clare's 
heart  sank  when  she  saw  him  aeat  himstlf  at 
the  table  by  which  she  sat 

**  You  have  letters  to  write,  I  htaid  yoa 
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say.  You  would  like  to  write  here ;  I  will 
not  disturb  you." 

She  pushed  the  inkstand  and  blotting- 
book  towards  him  and  rose.  Pushing  them 
from  him,  he  said,— 

'*  I  did  not  come  here  to  write  my  letters } 
I  came  here  because  I  wished  to  speak  to 
you." 

Clare  was  forced  to  remain ;  as  she  sat 
down  again,  she  sighed  involuntarily,  as  with 
a  premonition  of  weariness  to  come. 

'*  You  already  think  me  savage— brutal," 
Mr.  Smith  began.  "  I  am  Ig^oing  to1>e  even 
more  so  than  usual,  if  plain  speaking  implies 
those  amiable  qualities.  I  warn  you,  there- 
fore, to  gather  together  all  your  forces,  Miss 
Watermeyr." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  none  this  morning.  I 
am  tired  from  our  long  ride  yesterday— not 
well ;  I  have  a  headache." 

<*You  are  dropping  the  Amazon's  and 
taking  to  the  woman's  weapons,  I  see.  If 
you  will  be  as  plain  in  your  answer  as  I  in 
my  question,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  many 
moments.  How  long  do  you  mean  to  play 
with  Allan  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse? 
When  will  you  make  an  end  of  your  sport 
and  his  misery  P  " 

"  What  right "  poor  Clare  began,  but 

words  failed  her.  Lashing  himself  into 
fiercer  indignation  with  each  word,  Mr. 
Smith  delivered  a  tirade,  mostly  of  abuse 
of  womankind,  and  of  praise,  that  knew  no 
measure  or  stint,  of  Allan.  It  was  better, 
he  ended  by  saying,  that  a  thousand  women 
should  weep  their  souls  out — if,  indeed, 
women  had  souls,  which  he  was  inclined  to 
to  doubt — than  that  one  tear  should  be  wrung 
from  such  a  heart  as  Allan's. 

When  he  had  finished,  and  looked  at  the 
beautiful  woman  before  him— saw  how  sho 
was  moved  and  shaken— ^^ven  Mr.  Smith 
felt  that  perhaps  he  had  said  too  much. 

When  Clare  spoke,  the  words  were  the  in- 
voluntary expression  of  thought. 

**  What  is  it  in  Allan  that  makes  you  love 
him  so  well  ?  "  Again  that  pathos  of  want 
and  of  despair  looking  out  from  Clare's  &ce. 

"I  love  him  because "    The  look  he 

had  met  had  somewhat  disturbed  Mr.  Smith 
— he  spoke  less  vehemently,  at  first  almost 
with  hesitation.  "  I  love  him  becauae  he  is 
worthy  of  love— generous,  just,  gentle,  firn 
— ^because  I  have  tried  him  and  found  him 
true :  I  lo?e  him  beoaiasa  1  have  served  himt 
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dered  vhat  he  could  say  or  do,  he  heard  the 
room  door  close:  he  looked  round — Clare 
was  gone. 

Mr.  Smith  appeared  to  have  a  great  deal 
to  think  about ;  as  he  thought,  the  expres* 
sion  of  his  face  changed  continually ;  once 
or  twice  a  deep  red  flush  crossed  his  brow. 
He  certainly  wrote  no  letters  that  mornings 
though  he  sat  pen  in  hand  and  paper  before 
him  for  some  hours. 

Clare  was  not  visible  again  that  day.  The 
headache  of  the  morning  was  much  worse 
by  dinner-time;  she  was  suffering  very 
acutely,  Mrs.  Andrews  said,  and  seemed 
feverish.  "  If  she  is  not  better  before  night, 
I  shall  send  for  the  doctor.  It  is  a  great 
drawback  to  living  so  far  fi'om  a  town  that 
one  is  so  far  from  good  medical  aid.  Clare 
cannot  endure  our  village  practitioner." 

"Is  Miss  Watermeyr  subject  to  attacks 
similar  to  this  P  "  Mr.  Smith  asked. 

"  She  used  to^be ;  but  they  were  gener- 
ally brought  on  by  agitation  and  excitement 
of  a  painful  kind — such  as,  poor  child,"  Mrs. 
Andrews  added,  turning  to  Allan,  **  she  used 
to  have  far  too  much  of  in  her  father's  life- 
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and  because,  by  being  what  he  is,  he  has 
rendered  me  incalculable  service." 

"  I  wish  I  were  dead  and  forgotten,"  said 
Clare.  "If  I  were  dead  and  forgotten,  then 
this  idol  of  yours  might  bo  happy.  It  is  all 
bitterness  and  weariness  —  I  wish  I  were 
dead  and  forgotten.  For  once  you  can  wish 
as  I  wish.  I  could  rest  if  I  were  dead  and 
forgotten — if  you  had  ceased  to  hate  me  and 
Allan  to  love  me,  I  could  rest.  But,"  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  **  if  Allan  is  all  you 
say.  why  cannot  I  love  him  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  not  worthy  of  him — 
not  worthy  to  love  him.  Allan's  wife  will 
not  resemble  you ! " 

She  felt  humbled  to  the  dust  by  his  con- 
tempt. 

*•  What,  then,  am  I  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a 
sort  of  horror  of  the  being  who  excited  such 
scorn. 

"  The  most  pitiable  thing  in  creation,  per- 
haps, if  it  were  not  for  the  mischief  of  which 
your  kind  are  capable,-^a  selfish,  proud, 
heartless  woman." 

"  You  are  cruel  and  unjust,"  Clare  began, 
trembling  like  an  aspen  as  she  spoke,  so  that 
her  words  seemed  rather  shaken  out  than 
uttered.  You  know  nothing  of  me,  for  from 
the  first  your  eyes  have  been  darkened  by 
hateful  prejudice.  I  am  not  heartless — I 
feel  that  I  could  love ;  and  if  I  loved,  I  would 
rejoice  to  lose  myself  in  what  I  loved — to 
have  my  pride  trampled  out  of  me.  But  how 
can  I  love  Allan  in  this  way — Allan,  who  is 
always  at  my  feet,  and  has  no  will  but  mine? 
If  I  am  a  tyrant,  he  makes  me  one :  if  he 
were  more  manly,  I  could  be  more  wo- 
manly." 

"  You  could  perhaps  more  easily  (for  in- 
stance) love  me  for  hating  you  than  Allan 
for  loving  you." 

"  Sir !  this  is  too  much !  you  go  too  far 
in  injury  and  insult! "  Clare  spoke  those 
few  words  after  a  wild  struggle ;  then,  hid- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands,  burst  into  an  ir- 
repressible passion  of  tears. 

Who  was  vanquished  now  P 

Mr.  Smith  found  himself  in  an  embarrass- 
ing position — perhaps  he  had  never  caused 
a  woman  to  cry  before:  he  made  a  hasty 
movement  towards  Clare,  then  he  turned 
away  to  the  window.  He  was  ready  to 
apologize,  to  humble  himself,  to  do  any- 
thing to  stop  that  passionate  weeping  i  but 
while  he  looked  ont  on  the  terrace,  ai^  pon- 


time. 
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CHAPTER  DC. 


Clabe  was  ill  for  a  few  days — not  danger- 
ously or  seriously ;  but  when  she  came  down- 
stairs again,  everybody  thought  her  wonder* 
fully  altered  in  so  short  a  time*— pale  and 
thin,  and  altogether  subdued  in  look  and 
manner.  During  her  illness,  Allan  did  not 
find  much  consolation  in  Mr.  Smith's  society. 
Mr.  Smith  was  moody  and  bitter  beyond  his 
wont — tormented  by  a  perpetual  restless- 
ness, which  drove  him  out  night  and  day. 

"  Allan ! "  he  broke  forth  one  morning, 
"  when  are  you  going  to  end  this  P — to  have 
your  fate  decided  P  " 

'<  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  would 
be  most  ungenerous  to  press  matters,  though, 
of  course,  the  suspense  is  hard  to  bear.  I 
believe  that  a  struggle  is  going  on  in  poor 
Clare's  mind,  between  her  old  affection  for 
me  and  her  natural  rebellion  against  the 
cruel  and  injurious  way  in  which  her  Either 
tried  to  insure  our  marriage.  I  feel  that 
this  is  enough  to  make  her  dislike  me ;  hat 
I  trust  to  time  and  patience  to  bring  hack 
the  old  happy  state  of  things." 

"I  am  afraid  yon  deceive  yoursell^-»be- 
guile  yourself  with  false  hope  and  fain 
trust." 
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"  Perhaps.    Time  will  show." 

''I  begin  to  think  that  I  had  better  be 
off." 

"  You  will  not  leave  us  yet — not  so  sud- 
denly— just  as  Clare  is  beginning  to  get  over 
your  ways — beginning,  I  do  think,  really  to 
like  you." 

'*  Suppose  I  return  the  compliment,  and 
begin  '  really  to  like '  Miss  Watermeyr. 
What  then  P  " 

"  My  dear  old  fellow,  I  should  be  glad.*' 
Allan  met  his  friend's  look  with  such  a  clear 
brow,  such  a  friendly  eye,  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  doubting  his  sincerity. 

''Allah,  you  are  a  noble  fellow! — ^grand 
and  guileless  as  a  knight  of  old.  But,  my 
dear  boy,  idleness  for  long  is  intolerable  and 
impossible  to  me.  I  must  go  back  to  work 
soon." 

"  Let  it  be  an  indefinite  and  receding  soon, 
then."  Had  Mr.  Smith  satisfied  his  con- 
science by  this  light  skirmish  on  the  borders 
of  confession  P    l£  so,  it  was  easily  satisfied. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  this  same  day 
that  Mr.  Smith  came  upon  Clare  unexpect- 
edly, where  she  sat  with  a  book  on  her  knee, 
on  one  of  the  curiously  contrived  garden- 
seats,  in  the  profound  shade  of  the  yew-tree 
walk  :  her  face,  as  he  saw  it  in  profile  against 
the  dark  background,  looked  very  white  and 
meek. 

<*  Perhaps  if  I  free  my  conscience  by  mak- 
ing an  honorable  apology,  I  shall  be  more  at 
ease,"  thought  Mr.  Smith,  as  he  approached 
Clare.  Concluding  that  she  was  weak  and 
nervous  still,  he  begged  her  pardon  for  hav- 
ing startled  her  when  he  saw  that  she  trem- 
bled. 

**  I  am  not  on  hostile  but  on  penitential 
thoughts  intent,"  he  said.  "  Last  time  we 
spoke  together  I " 

'*  Say  nothing  about  that,  if  you  please. 
Do  not  let  us  refer  to  the  past." 

'*  You  cannot  forgive  me  then  P  " 

**  Oh,  yes,  if  I  have  anything  to  forgive**— 
and  she  held  out  her  hand. 

"  If  you  have  anything  to  forgive !— you 
have  not  only  forgiven,  but  forgotten,  then," 
he  said,  with  a  grave  smile  that  was  almost 
sweet,  as  he  clasped  the  offered  hand. 

«  Forgotten  I  "  she  repeated,  with  a  vivid 
blush.  "  I  have  had  to  much  to  think  of— 
I  am  perplexed*  driven  about— -I  want  coon- 
tel— I  want  help  to  do  what  is  right.  You 
could  give  it  me  if  yoo  would— will  yon  ? 


No  one  else  can;  they  are  all  blinded  by 
their  preconceived  ideas  of  what  is  for  my 
good.     May  I  ask  your  advice  P  " 

She  looked  up  at  him  ;  let  her  hand  for  a 
moment — white  and  light  as  a  snow-flake- 
touch  his  sleeve. 

"  Do  not  try  my  endurance  too  far,"  ho 
said,  in  a  hoarse,  hurried  way. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  am  trying,  like  you,  to  think 
only  of  Allan's  good  and  happiness." 

Ho  looked  at  her  sharply ;  but  in  her  face, 
agitated  and  intent,  he  could  see  no  sign  of 
irony;  and,  indeed,  why  should  be  have 
sought  for  any  P 

"People  always  think  seriously  when 
they  are  ill,  I  suppose,  according  to  the  old 
proverb," — she  smiled  a  twilight  sort  of 
smile.  "  I  have  been  thinking  seriously 
about  my  life — what  the  good  of  it  is— how 
I  can  make  it  of  any  good  to  anybody.  I 
feel  now  that  I  can  never  be  happy,  but  I 
should  like  to  make  some  one  else  happy. 
If  I  try  with  all  my  heart — give  all  my  life 
to  it— do  you  think  I  could  make  Allan 
happy  P  "  • 

"  Why  does  she  feel  she  can  never  be 
happy  P  "  mused  Mr.  Smith. 

"  By  marrying  and  not  loving  him  ?  "  he 
asked,  aloud. 

"By  marrying  and  releaming  to  love 
him.  I  did  love  him,  dearly.  Why  should 
I  not  again  P  Will  it  be  safe  for  him  that 
I  should  tryP  Can  I  make  him  happy? 
You  seemed  to  think  I  could  not ;  but  then 
you  were  angry  with  me,  and  not  quite  just. 
Do  you  say  the  same  now  P  " 

It  is  as  hard  to  some  men  to  speak  the 
truth,  when  truth  and  self-interest  have  but 
one  voice,  as  to  others  to  speak  truth  when 
truth  speaks  with  one  voice,  self-interest 
with  another. 

"Miss  Watermeyr,  some  demon— your 
evil  genius  or  mine — has  led  you  to  me  for 
counsel.  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  I 
can  answer  you, — by  showing  you  how  fit  an 
adviser  you  have  chosen.  I  warned  you  not 
to  try  my  endurance  too  far.  I  am  not  a 
man  of  iron  or  stone  " — he  possessed  him- 
self of  her  hand,  and  looked  right  into  her 
eyes — his  hand  and  his  glance  seemed  to 
scorch  her ;  she  shrank  from  them  inwardly, 
the  more  that  he  seemed  to  be  in  passionate 
earnest ;  not  taunting  and  mocking  her,  at 
she  could  almost  have  believed  sooner  than 
boliofo  that  ho  loved  her.    "Do  you  not 
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feel  that  you  are  tempting  me  beyond  what 
a  man  can  endure  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
you  are  trying  to  deceive  me  and  yourself? 
You  cannot  love  Allan  again — ^you  know 
that  you  cannot.  You  know  that  you  lore 
me — ^yes,  me!  You  do  not  dare  deny  it, 
Clare — you  do  not  dare  deny  it.  And  I — 
traitor  as  I  am — I  love  you  with  a  love  that 
has  burnt  up  the  unselfish  love  of  which  I 
made  my  boast — a  love  of  which  it  is  a  shame 
for  roe  to  speak,  and  for  you  to  hear :  but  I 
love  you,  Clare,  I  love  you."  Having  wrung 
her  hands  in  his  till  she  could  have  screamed 
with  agony,  he  threw  them  from  him  and 
left  her — left  her  literally  stunned  and 
breathless. 

For  a  long  ^me — she  could  not  tell  how 
long — she  remained  where  he  had  left  her ; 
then,  like  one  who  has  had  a  blow  and  got 
a  great  hurt — cold,  sick,  bewildered — she 
groped  her  way  through  the  shade  and  the 
blinding  sunshine  till  she  gained  her  own 
room. 

He  loved  her!  Well!  Was  the  con- 
scftusness — either  for  hate's  sake,  as  re- 
venge— or  for  love's  sake,  as  satisfaction — 
sweet  P 

CHAPTER  X. 

Allan,  meeting  Mr.  Smith  just  after  his 
interview  with  Clare,  could  not  help  noticing 
the  unusual  excitement  shown  in  his  face  and 
manner. 

To  Allan's  question  as  to  what  was  the 
matter,  Mr.  Smith  answered — "  I  have  been 
tempted  by  the  devil,  and  the  devil  had  the 
better  of  me.  Do  not  touch  me,  boy — let 
me  go." 

But  Allan,  who  did  not  know  if  this  were 
earnest  or  some  bitter  jest,  passed  his  arm 
through  his  friend's,  and  held  him  fast. 

**  What  has  happened  ?  Something,  I  am 
sure.  Do  not  jest  with  me.  Tell  me  what 
has  happened  ?  " 

'^A  mere  trifle — a  most  ordinary  occur- 
rence. A  man  who  thought  himself  of  stain- 
less honor  and  disinterestedness,  has  proved 
himself  a  selfish  traitor.  A  mere  trifle. 
Quite  a  jesting  matter." 

Mr.  Smith  laughed. 

"  We  are  long  past  the  dog-days,  or  I 
should  be  alarmed  for  your  sanity,"  Allan 
said. 

**  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Allan." 

^  John,  my  dear  fellow,  speak  to  mo 


berly.  What  has  occurred  ?  Have  jou  had 
bad  news  P  To  whom  did  you — who  is  the 
traitor  P  " 

'*  Listen  and  judge.  But  Mr.  Smith 
paused  a  while,  choking  down  some  pang 
of  bitterness,  before  he  continued.  "  I  am 
just  come  from  your  Cousin  Clare.  I  found 
her  in  the  yew  walk,  and  left  her  there.  I 
love  her ;  I  have  told  her  so."  He  looiked 
in  Allan's  face— it  whitened  to  the  lips,  and 
the  features  sharpened. 

**  And  Clare  P  "  was  all  Allan  said. 

''  Loves  me.  Beggar  and  blackguard  as 
I  am,  she  loves  me." 

"  She  told  you  so  P  " 

**  Let  me  remember.    No  not  in  words.'' 

"  But  you  do  not  doubt  it  P  " 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it.  Take  your  hand  from 
my  arm,  boy ;  let  me  go." 

Allan  paid  no  heed;  arm  in  arm  they 
walked  on  in  silence ;  a  low,  sardonic,  self- 
scorning  laugh  from  Mr.  Smith  was  the 
first  sound  that  broke  this  silence. 

'*  You  have  been  amusing  yourself  at  my 
expense  in  rather  a  sorry  manner !  "  Allan 
said,  as  this  sound  roused  him  from  the  sort 
of  nightmare  in  which  he  had  been  walk- 
ing, and  raised  a  sudden  hope  in  his 
mind. 

''  Would  to  Ood  it  were  so !  It  is  not. 
Let  me  go— I  say,  let  me  go.  I  shall  hate 
you  now,  Allan ;  now  I  have  injured  you. 
Let  me  go."  Mr.  Smith  spoke  fiercely,  and 
struggled  to  release  his  arm  from  Allan's 
hold  ;  but  the  clutch  that  held  him,  mechan- 
ical and  almost  involuntary  as  it  was,  was 
like  the  convulsive  clutch  of  the  dying ;  he 
could  not  escape  from  it. 

"You  shall  not  hate  me!"  Allan  said, 
firmly.  "  I  will  let  you  go,  for  I  want  time 
to  think — but  not  till  you  have  promised  to 
do  nothing  rash  —  to  sleep  under  that  roof 
at  least  one  night  longer." 

**  I  promise  anything  to  get  away  from 
you."  Allan's  hold  relaxed,  and  Mr.  Smith 
was  off  towards  the  river.  A  few  moments 
afterwards,  a  boat  shot  swiftly  forth  from 
the  alder  creek.  Allan  watched  it  fly  down 
the  river,  disappearing,  to  appear  again  in 
one  shining  reach  after  another.  Allan 
watched  without  knowing  that  be  watched : 
the  rhythm  of  the  oari  gave  rhythm  to  his 
thoughts*-4f  what  went  on  within  him,  beat- 
ing in  his  brain,  hammsriag  at  his  heart, 
Gonld  be  called  thonghti 
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Of  course  there  was  pain,  exceeding  bitter 
pain,  dominating  all. 

The  river  looked  like  a  chain  of  pools  re- 
flecting the  last  light  of  day,  while  darkness 
had  settled  down  upon  the  woods  and  plain, 
when  the  boat  came  back.  Allan  had  seen 
it,  a  black  speck  upon  the  gleaming  water, 
a  long  way  off:  he  was  at  the  landing-place 
when  it  came  in. 

**  I  am  glad  you  are  back  at  last  —  the 
river  is  not  safe  in  this  uncertain  light.**  He 
helped  to  moor  the  boat,  then  led  the  way 
to  the  house.  Mr.  Smith  staggered  rather 
than  walked.  Allan  was  not  sorry  to  see 
how  thoroughly  used  up  and  tamed  he  was. 
When  they  entered  the  library,  Mr.  Smith 
threw  himself  into  a  chair,  laid  his  folded 
arms  on  the  table,  and  his  head  upon  them : 
he  had  not  spoken. 

Leaving  him  so,  Allan  went  to  look  for 
Clare.  Till  dusk  she  had  been  locked  into 
her  own  room  ;  bv  that  time  the  storm  had 
spent  itself  for  the  present ;  she  had  washed 
out  the  worst  sting  and  stain,  quenched  the 
first  burning  sense  of  insult,  and  was  com- 
paratively calm.  Allan  found  her  in  the  un- 
lighted  drawing-room,  to  which  she  had 
come  for  space  to  move  and  breathe.  Sev- 
eral of  the  many  lattices  were  open  wide, 
the  stars  looked  in  upon  her,  the  summer 
wind  whispered  to  her  —  without  all  was 
peaceful,  with  a  holy  peace.  Clare  had 
walked  to  and  fro  till  she  was  tired ;  she  was 
leaning  in  one  of  the  windows,  looking  out, 
when  Allan  came  in :  he  was  close  to  her  be- 
fore she  knew  it.  They  could  each  see  the 
other's  face  by  the  starlight,  as  they  stood 
there  close  to  the  window ;  pale,  resolute 
young  faces  were  both. 

''  Sister  Clare,  my  poor  little  sister  Clare," 
Allan  said,  speaking  to  her,  as  he  had  never 
spoken  before,  as  a  gentle-hearted  elder 
brother  to  a  suffering  sister. 

With  a  low  cry  Clare  leant  towards  him — 
he  opened  his  arms  —  she  rested  her  head 
against  his  breast ;  there  he  held  her  pressed 
against  his  heart,  as  he  thought,  for  the  last 
time. 

Clare  clung  to  him,  end  her  tears  fbll  again, 
but  very  softly ;  she  was  soothed  and  com- 
forted—  inexpressibly  soothed  and  com- 
forted ;  and  yet  something  in  Allan's  tone, 
something  in  his  face,  seemed  to  penetrate 
to  her  heart's  core,  paining  her  with  such 
aching,  boding  pain  as  one  feels  when  a 


loved  voice  says  "  Farewdl,"  and  we  know 
that  for  us  can  be  no  well-fiEuring  when  that 
voice  is  no  longer  heard. 

**  You  need  not  speak  one  word.  Trust 
all  to  me  :  I  know  all ;  you  need  not  speak 
one  word,"  Allan  said. 

Then  Clare  lifted  her  head,  looked  up  into 
his  face :  he  did  not  read  her  face  aright ;  to 
her  his  seemed  as  the  face  of  an  angel. 

**  Come  with  me  now,"  he  whispered ;  she 
obeyed  him  unhesitatingly,  with  no  thought 
of  where  he  would  take  her,  only  feeling  that 
she  might  follow  him  anywhere. 

But  when  he  opened  the  library  door,  and 
she  saw  the  lamplight  falling  on  Mr.  Smith's 
bent  head,  she  shrank  back,  clinging  to  Al- 
lan. 

"  Go  to  him,  Clare  —  comfort  him — you 
only  can,"  Allan  said.  He  led  Clare  for- 
ward with  gentle  violence,  disengaged  him- 
self from  her  hold,  disregarding  her  low- 
spoken  entreaty,  "Do  not  leave  me,"  — 
perhaps  not  hearing  it,  he  went  away. 

Mr.  Smith  had  looked  up,  when  the  door 
opened,  vacantly,  stupidly,  at  first,  then  he 
sprang  up,  exclaiming  —  "Allan,  you  are 
mad !  what  are  you  doing  ?  "  But  passion- 
ate hope  flamed  up  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
and  looked  at  Clare. 

Clare  stood  motionless  just  where  Allan 
had  left  her.  In  spite  of  eyes  reddened  by 
weeping,  and  cheeks  tear-stained  and  blood* 
less,  yet  not  whiter  than  her  lips,  she  had 
perhaps  never  looked  bo  beautiful.  When 
she  spoke,  it  was  with  the  coldest  gentle- 
ness. 

"  I  did  not  know  where  my  cousin  was 
bringing  me !  I  can  only  guess  under  what 
mistake  he  brought  me  here — perhaps  it  is 
as  well  as  it  is.  You  told  him  all  that  passed 
this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  I  told  him  that  I  loved  you,  and  had 
confessed  it.  I  told  him  what,  by  your  man- 
ner, I  fancy  you  are  going  to  deny  now,  that 
you  love  me — that  you  had  not  confiessed  it 
in  words,  but  that  I  did  not  doubt  it :  nor, 
if  you  now  deny  it,  shall  I  now  doubt  it :  I 
shall  only  think  that  your  pride,  being  too 
little,  thinks  the  sacrifice  too  great."  He 
was  stnng  by  her  changed  manner,  which 
showed  him  his  lost  supremacy. 

"  Then  my  cousin  renounces  me  — •  gives 
me  up  to  you,  believing  that  I  love  you." 

"  Believing  that  you  love  me,  he  leaves 
you  free  to  marry  me.    Of  this,  that  yoa 
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would  marry  me,  I  had  never  dreamt,  wildly 
as  I  may  have  dreamt.  I  should  have  been 
far  from  here  by  this  time,  had  not  your 
cousin  extracted  from  me  a  promise  to  re- 
main one  more  night  under  this  roof.  In 
remaining  I  had  no  hope.  Wildly  as  I  have 
dreamt,  I  did  not,  I  repeat,  dare  dream  that 
you  would  marry  John  Smith— wellnigh  a 
beggar ! " 

"  Yet  you  dared  tell  me  that  I  loved  you ! 
throwing  the  accusation  at  me  in  a  way  to 
make  it  most  bitter  insult." 

"  When  a  man  is  maddened  by  self-re- 
proach and  the  conflict  of  passions,  he  can- 
not stop  to  be  choice  of  manner  or  of  words. 
To  tell  you  of  your  love  and  of  mine  was  one 
thing ;  to  ask  you  to  marry  me,  knowing  as 
I  do  the  conditions  on  which " 

"  You  heap  one  insult  after  another  upon 
me,-— but  perhaps  I  have  merited  them  all.'' 

^*  I  do  not  wish  to  be  harsh — I  have  cause 
enough  to  be  humble — but  you  cannot  deny 
that  you  have  loved  me,''  he  demanded. 

**  I  confess  that  for  some  time  I  half  be- 
lieved that  I  might  come  to  care  for  you.  I 
believed  it  till  this  afternoon.  I  must  con- 
fess more,  and  what  is  far  more  to  my  shame, 
that  before  I  believed  it  possible  that  I  should 
care  for  you,  I  strove  to  win  your  admiration 
— to  fascinate  you,  even  to  make  you  believe 
that  I  loved  you — ^from  motives  of  revenge. 
My  revenge  has  recoiled  on  me — recoils  on 
me  doubly.  I  have  wronged  you,  and  you  have 
done  me  service,  taught  me  many  lessons. 
I  must  ask  your  pardon ;  I  do  so  very  hum- 
bly— not  as  I  could  have  done,  had  you  acted 
differently ;  but  still  very  sincerely  and  very 
humbly,  I  desire  your  forgiveness  of  any  in- 
jury I  may  have  done  you." 

Imprecations  were  on  Mr.  Smith's  lips, 
but  there  was  something  pure  and  noble  in 
Clare's  face  that  checked  them.  Refusals 
to  believe  the  truth  of  what  she  said  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  utter,  for  there  was 
something  calm  and  truthful  in  Clare's  man- 
ner that,  against  his  will,  impressed  him. 

A  few  seconds  Clare  waited  to  see  if  he 
would  speak ;  he  did  not-*he  could  not ;  so 
she  left  him,  going  straight  to  her  own  room, 
to  which  she  presently  summoned  Mrs«  An- 
drews. 

'*I  hare  been  false,  and  I  have  been 
fooled,"  was  Mr.  Smith's  explanation  to  Al- 
lan— "  fooled  by  a  woman,  and  fklse  to  my 
firiend.    I  am  learning  to  know  myself!    It 


was  quite  fair,  your  cousin's  game.  Tell  ber 
I  said  so — that  she  has  my  forgiveness,  if 
she  cares  for  it.  Now  if  this  were  a  comedy, 
I  see  an  opening  for  a  fine  wind-up.  It  would 
turn  out  that  I  had  been  a  most  subtle  and 
successful  metaphysician,  '  whose  skill  wai 
only  exceeded  by  his  benevolence ' — that  my 
only  aim  had  been,  by  contrast,  to  win  your 
lady's  heart  to  you.  Would  to  Heaven  it 
were  so  !  I  began  by  trying  to  play  Provi- 
dence for  your  benefit  certainly ;  but  in  real 
life  circumstances  are  apt  to  sway  the  man 
more  than  the  man  circumstances.  False  to 
my  friend,  fooled  by  a  woman ;  these  two 
little  facts  from  the  history  of  the  last  few 
weeks— months,  which  is  it  P — I  will  lay  to 
heart." 

Allan  did  and  said  all  that  was  manly  and 
Christian,  striving  to  soothe  the  pangs  of 
mortification  and  self-reproach,  which  he 
knew  were  indeed,  to  such  a  nature  as  hii 
friend's,  more  bitter  than  death;  but  the 
present  result  of  his  efforts  was  to  aggravate 
rather  than  assuage  the  fierceness  of  these 
pangs. 

**  You  heap  coals  of  fire  on  my  head,"* 
were  Mr.  Smith's  parting  words. 

Having  seen  his  friend  off, — driven  him  to 
the  nearest  railway  station, — ^Allan  on  his  re- 
turn was  met  by  the  news  that  Clare  had  left 
her  home,  with  no  intention  to  return  to  it. 

Mrs.  Andrews  was  her  accomplice:  she 
had  gone,  properly  escorted  and  attended, 
to  **  some  of  Mrs.  Andrews's  friends  in  the 
north,"  people  in  humble  circumstances; 
with  them  she  was  to  remain  till  she  could 
meet  with  a  suitable  situation  as  governess. 

Clare  had  left  a  letter  for  Allan,  explain* 
ing  why  she  acted  thus,  telling  him  that 
it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  try  to  leam 
where  she  was — useless  for  him  to  try  and 
change  her  resolution  or  frustrate  her  plans. 
"  I  am  not  worthy  of  you,  Allan,  or  I  should 
have  loved  you  in  spite  of  everything.  I  am 
not  humbled  enough  yet,  or — I  will  not  say 
what  I  was  going  to  say ;  but  I  know  I  am 
not  worthy  of  you,  and  should  not  make  you 
happy.  When  you  have  been  married  some 
years,  and  I  am  an  <  old  maid,'  I  may  per- 
haps come  and  live  in  that  little  West-End 
Cottage  which  my  father  ordained  should  be 
my  home  in  such  case.  Till  then  we  will  not 
meet" 

It  was  no  use  for  Allan  to  storm  or  to  en* 
treat;  Mrs.  Andrews  was  a  trustworthy  ao* 
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complice ;  for  the  present  she  would  not  re- 
Teal  the  secret  of  Clare's  hiding-place. 

Three  months  with  those  poof  people  in 
the  north,  to  whom  she  was  nothing  but  a 
governess  out  of  place,  some  experience  of 
the  life  of  a  governess,  and  then  P — a  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion — a  humiliat- 
ing surrender.  Like  a  heroine,  she  battled 
with  the  growing  certainty  that  she  loved 
her  Cousin  Allan  passing  well,  with  **  love 
of  men  and  women  when  they  love  the 
best ;  "  that  she  reverenced  him  as  nobler, 
wiser,  better — far  nobler,  far  wiser,  far  bet- 
ter than  herself;  that  to  submit  to  him  with 
absolute  submission,  to  depend  on  him  with 
absolute  dependence,  would  be  rest  and 
happiness.  She  battled  with  herself — she 
mistrusted  herself — she  suffered  greatly. 
When  she  had  left  home,  she  had  begged 
Mrs.  Andrews  not  to  mention  Allan's  name 
when  she  wrote;  she  began  to  think  that 
she  must  recall  this  request — that  she  could 
no  longer  bear  this  silence. 


One  dreary  winter  night  she  sat  alone  in 
a  large,  bare  schoolroom,writing  to  Mrs.  An- 
drews, when  a  visitor  was  announced.  She 
had  given  in  ;  she  had  just  written  Allan's 
name.  *'  Where  is  he  P  How  is  he  P  Oh, 
tell  me  something  about  him !  **  she  had 
written.  The  door  opened ;  she  looked  up ; 
there  stood  Allan. 

Must  not  Clare's  pride  have  become  very 
weak,  or  her  love  grown  very  strong,  if  she 
yielded  then  P — then,  when  the  world  might 
say  that  poverty  and  hardship  and  the  han- 
kering after  the  fiesh-pots  of  Egypt  had 
brought  her  to  her  senses  P  She  knew  the 
world  would  have  a  right  to  say  this.  She 
humbled  herself  to  this  humiliation — ^glad 
to  find  how  light,  for  love's  sake,  it  was  to 
bear. 

The  beautiful  Mrs.  Watermeyr  of  the  next 
summer  could  hardly  have  been  other  than 
Clare,  yet  the  beauty  was  of  a  different  type 
-softer,  sweeter,  more  submissive. 


Ik  yonr  Living  Age,  July  28,  yonr  correspond- 
ent, *•  1.  M'C,"  htts  very  properly  noticed  *'  tiie 
common  error  '*  clearly  Bustuined  hero  by  Lord 
Macaaloy,  that  the  great  founder  of  Batavian 
liberty  was  a  man  **  hubiiuuliy  taciturn,  or  de- 
ficient in  the  gift  of  eloquence."  In  corrobora- 
tion of  what  your  correspondent  states,  allow 
me  to  cite  from  Motley's  "  Kiso  of  the  Dutch 
Republic."  "The  power  of  dealing  with  his 
fellow-men  he  manifested  in  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  has  been  usually  exhibited  by  states- 
men. He  possessed  a  ready  eloquence, — some- 
times impassioned,  oftencr  argumentative,  al- 
ways rational.  Uis  influence  orer  his  audience 
was  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  that  country 
or  age ;  yet  be  never  condescended  to  flatter  the 
people.  lie  never  followed  the  nation,  but  al- 
ways led  her  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  honor, 
and  was  much  more  prone  to  rebuke  the  vices 
than  to  pander  to  the  passions  of  his  hearers. 
Ue  never  failed  to  administer  ample  chastise- 
ment to  parsimony,  to  jealousy,  to  insubordina- 
tion, to  intolerance,  to  infidelity,  wherever  it  was 
due,  nor  feared  to  confront  the  states  or  the  peo- 
ple in  their  most  angry  hours,  and  to  tell  them 
the  truth  to  their  faces."     Vol.  3,  620-21. 


To  save  the  bouse  in  which  Goethe  was  bom 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  from  further  desecra- 
tion, it  has  been  purchased  by  Dr.  Volger,  an 
eminent  geologist,  for  the  sum  of  56.000  florins ; 
and  It  is  his  intention  to  restore  it  to  iu  original 
sute,  and  then  band  it  over  to  the  Genaao 


*'  Hochstift " — a  flourishing  society  for  arts  and 
sciences,  of  which  Dr.  Volger  is  tJie  founder. 
Animated  by  similar  feelings  of  pietv,  a  friend 
of  the  late  Robert  Drown,  Dr.  Booth,  has  placed 
over  thachimncy-pieco  of  the  back  room  of  17 
Dean  Street,  Soho  (now  occupied  by  an  uphol- 
sterer), a  tablet  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  **  This  room,  the  library,  and  the  adjoining 
one,  the  study,  of  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Jos. 
Banks,  Baronet,  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and,  after  his  death,  of  Robert  Brown,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  Foreign  Associate  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Institute  of  France,  were  for 
nearly  seventy  years  the  resort  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science  in  the  world,  the  last 
assemblage  of  whom  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  expired  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1858,  iu  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
age." 


M.  RoBBBT  has  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  an  account  of  the  interesting  discover- 
ies recently  made  in  the  Rue  d'Enfer,  at  Paris, 
during  the  process  of  lowering  the  street  to  the 
level  of  the  Boulevard  de  S^bastopol.  These 
consist  of  a  great  variety  of  articles,  mostly  of 
Celtic  and  (&llo-Roman  origin,  including  sev- 
eral flint  implements  similar  to  those  found  at 
St.-Achenl,  near  Amiens.  The  articles  were  all 
found  in  undisturbed  drift,  and  are  supposed  by 
M.  Robert  to  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the 
objects  discovered  many  years  ago  near  Marly,. 
MettdoD,  and  Belleville. 
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From  The  Kxuminer. 


Psychological  Inquiries,  The  Second  Part. 
Being  a  Series  of  Essays  intended  to  il- 
lustrate some  points  in  the  Physical  and 
Moral  History  of  Man.  By  Sir  Benjamin 
C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Long- 
man and  Co. 

When  we  set  aside,  with  a  few  other  not- 
able books  too  permanent  in  their  interest 
to  demand  instant  notice,  this  most  thought- 
ful little  volume,  published  in  the  early  sum- 
mer, none  could  know  how  soon  we  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  the  thinker  is  more 
transitory  than  his  thought.  At  the  age  of 
fourscore  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  foremost  and 
most  liberal  man  of  a  most  liberal  profession, 
died  last  Tuesday  week.  Third  son  of  a 
Wiltshire  rector,  who  was  magistrate  and 
deputy-lieutenant  of  his  county,  Benjamin 
Collins  Brodie  was  one  of  the  men  to  be 
named  to  the  credit  of  home  teaching  against 
those  who  are  named  as  doing  honor  to  the 
discipline  of  public  schools.  He  was  taught 
at  home  by  his  father  until  he  went  as  a  stu- 
dent of  surgery  to  London,  in  the  first  year 
of  the  present  century,  and  at  a  time  when 
surgical  anatomy  was  the  most  popular  sub- 
ject taught  in  the  medical  schools.  His  fa- 
ther the  rector  had  been  son  of  a  thriving 
army  linendraper  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Mr.  Brodie  became 
a  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  the  Windmill 
Street  Theatre,  and  continued  in  that  office 
till,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was  joint 
lecturer  with  his  teacher,  Mr.  Wilson.  At 
the  same  age,  or  when  ho  was  a  year  younger, 
Mr.  Brodie,  who  had  been  for  the  last  five 
years  at  St.  George's  Hospital  the  pupil  of 
Sir  Everard  Home,  also  took  office  at  that 
hospital  as  Assistant  Surgeon  under  Sir 
Everard,  who  left  to  him  the  chief  part  of 
the  hospital  work.  Thus  Brodie,  a  teacher 
at  the  age  when  many  but  begin  to  learn,  was 
in  full  work  as  surgeon  at  St.  George's  and 
as  anatomist  in  Windmill  Street.  At  St. 
George's  not  only  was  Sir  Everard  Home 
too  busy  to  attend  with  much  diligence,  but 
another  of  the  chief  surgeons  was  away  with 
the  army  in  Spain,  and  the  care  of  his  pa- 
tients also  fell  upon  young  Brodie.  Here 
was  work  enough.  He  had  been  two  years 
assistant  surgeon  at  St.  George's  before  he 
thought  of  private  practice,  and  had  a  name 
plate  screwed  upon  the  door  of  his  lodging 
in  Sackville  Street    That  was  in  1809,  when 


he  was  twenty-six  years  old,  and  had  jvtt 
passed  from  the  office  of  demonstraUNr  to 
that  of  j8int  lecturer  in  anatomy.  Three 
years  afterwards  the  Windmill  Street  Theft- 
tre  was  disposed  of  to  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who 
then  superseded  Wilson  and  Brodie  as  its 
teacher  of  anatomy.  Young  Brodie  had  pro- 
fessional connections  able  to  advance  his  in- 
terests. The  wife  of  Dr.  Denman,  the  first 
accoucheur  of  the  day,  was  one  of  the  Her. 
Mr.  Brodie's  sisters,  and  her  two  daughters 
were  both  married  to  men  of  high  mark  in 
the  profession.  But  his  chief  aid  was  in  the 
familiar  confidence  of  Sir  Everard  Home, 
who  employed  him  as  his  assistant  upon  all 
occasions,  and  thus  put  him  forward  as  his 
natural  successor.  This  distinction  he  owed 
wholly  to  his  own  abilities.  Through  Home, 
Brodie  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  other  lead- 
ing men  of  science.  It  was  when  he  was 
only  twenty-eight  years  old,  that  he  received 
from  the  Royal  Society  its  highest  honor  in 
the  Copley  Medal  for  a  Croonian  Lecture, 
which  began  the  series  of  his  researches  on 
the  influence  of  the  Brain  upon  the  action 
of  the  Heart.  This  at  once  made  his  name 
known  to  the  profession  throughout  Europe* 
The  course  of  active  physiological  experi- 
ment thus  commenced,  was  persevered  in 
during  the  next  fourteen  years.  As  a  sur- 
geon Mr.  Brodie  was  distinguished  in  med- 
ical literature  by  works  *'  on  the  Pathology 
and  Surgery  of  Diseases  of  the  Joints,"  and 
"  on  certain  local  Nervous  Afiections,"  which 
have  helped  largely  towards  the  extinction 
of  old  rash  methods  of  practice  that  would 
sacrifice  a  limb  to  an  obscure  pain.  In  1816 
— when  he  had  been  seven  years  in  practice, 
was  thirty-two  or  three  years  old,  and  was 
beginning  to  thrive  as  a  private  surgeons- 
Mr.  Brodie  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Sellon,  who  has  not  survived  him* 
Of  his  two  sons,  one  is  now  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Oxford.  At  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital Brodie  remained  for  fourteen  years  as- 
sistant surgeon,  but  in  1822,  when  he  was 
already  in  large  private  practice,  he  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Griffiths  as  full  surgeon,  and  re- 
tained that  office  until  1840,  when  he  retired, 
after  thirty-two  years'  connection  mth  the 
hospitaL  About  six  years  after  his  marriage 
his  name  was  so  well  in  fashion  that  the  king 
privately  preferred  him  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
and  upon  the  retirement  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
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In  1828  Mr.  Brodie  wm  left  indiaptitablf  the 
forcmOBt  of  the  London  turgeont. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Eveiard'Home  in 
183*2  Brodie  auceeeded  him  aa  Sergeant-Sur- 
geon to  William  IV.,  and  aoon  afterwtrdi 
be  was  made  a  baronet.  As  a  aurgeon, 
though  Bkilful  in  operBtlona,  be  moat  Talued 
Bucceaa  in  aToiding  the  knifb,  and  held  the 
mechanical  dexterity  of  tbe  anatomiit  to  he 
of  leiB  accoant  than  aound  perception  of  the 
character  of  a  disease.  Uia  BTer«ion  for 
operationa  waa  not  leasened  during  the  Inst 
months  of  his  life  by  the  failure  of  those  to 
which  be  submitted,  first  in  1S60,  for  the 
tmproTemeDt  of  his  Tision.  They  left  him 
only  a  dim  sense  of  light.  His  last  illncat 
dates  from  April  of  this  year,  when  he  was 
Attacked  by  lumbago  and  feveT.  At  mid- 
nimmer  he  began  to  complain  of  a  pain  in 
the  right  eboulder,  which  had  been  dialocated 
by  a  fall  from  a  pony  eight-and-twenty  yeara 
before.  Tbe  fbrerish  pain  increased.  In 
September  swelling  began.    The  diaeaio  was 


Since  bis  retirement  from  the  active  work 
of  hie  profession,  Sir  Beiyamin  Brodie  has 
given  to  the  public  those  two  volumes  of 
Ptyckologieal  Inguiria  at  which  the  aecond, 
with  the  year  of  hie  death  on  ita  title-page, 
baa  appeared  only  within  the  last  few  months. 
They  are  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  the 
preface  to  the  part  last  issued  thus  explains 
their  purport : — 

"  I  have  on  the  present  occasion,  as  I  bad 
formerly,  two  objects  especially  in  view,  one 
of  these  being  to  show  that  the  soluiion  of 
the  complicated  problem  relating  to  the  con- 
dition, cnaracter,  and  capabilitiea  of  man  ia 
not  Id  be  attained  bvo  reference  to  only  one 
department  of  knowledge ;  that  for  this  pur- 
pose the  observations  of  the  physiologist 
must  be  combined  with  those  of  the  moral 
philosopher,  mutually  helping  and  correct- 
ing each  other,  and  that  either  of  these  alone 
would  he  insufficient. 

"  The  other  object  to  which  I  hare  alluded 
is,  that  I  would  claim  for  researches  of  this 
kind  that  they  should  be  regarded  not  as 
merely  curious  speculations,  out  a*  bein^ 
more  or  less  of  practical  importance  to  every  . 
indiTidual  among  us,  enabling  us  to  uuder- 
•tand  to  how  great  an  extent  we  may  con-  | 
tribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  faculties 
with  which  we  are  endowed,  and  to  our  own 
welt-being  in  life." 

After  «  preliminatj  conTenation  on  dte, 


study  of  the  Phynca)  and  of  tbe  Moral  Bci- 
iencei,  in  which  he  diatinguishes  acutely  be- 
'  tween  the  attainable  and  the  unattainable  ob- 
jecta  of  inquiry,  and  upholds  the  pursuit  of 
science  for  its  own  sake,  the  reasoner  tuma 
to  tbe  subject  of  Self-knowledge,  and  to  tbe 
proposition  with  which  he  bad  cloeed  hii 
former  dialognes, — that  no  one  can  properly 
perform  the  duties  he  owes  to  sodety,  "  who 
does  not  regard  his  own  powers,  his  own  dis- 
position, and  hia  peculiar  moral  tempera- 
ment, infiuenced  as  it  may  he  by  his  physi- 
cal condition  and  bis  mode  of  life,  as  a  fit 
object  of  study,  as  much  as  anything  extern 
nal  to  himself."  He  then  dwells  first  on  the 
need  of  physical  power  for  intellectual  exer- 
tion.    The   mind  works   best  in  a  healthy 

"  There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  robust  health  end  superior  in> 
telliKence.  How  often  do  we  see  the  former 
combined  with  stupidity  end  ignorance  I 
Travellers  report  to  us  instances  of  tribes 
of  savages  who  intellectually  appear  not  to 
be  many  degrees  superior  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals. !rhe  same  may  be  soid  of  the  poor 
deserted  children  who  have  been  sometimes 
found  leading  a  lonely  life  and  maintaining 
a  preoorioua  existence  in  forests,  apart  &om 
all  human  society.  In  his  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated state,  there  is  little  in  man  either  to 
respect  or  admire.  That  by  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished, and  which  elevates  him  above  all 
'  other  creatures  on  earth,  is  his  capability  of 
improvement.  The  observation  applies  to 
individuals  not  less  than  it  does  t 
of  men.  Of  two  individuals,  n' 
equal  oapacities  of  mind,  hut  p 
different  circumstances  as  to  education  and 
es  to  the  class  of  persons  with  whom  they 
associate  in  early  life,  one  may  be  found, 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  to  be  comparatively 
stupid,  while  the  other,  as  to  intelligence, 
far  surpasses  what  bad  been  anticipated  of 
him  in  tbe  beginning." 

The  faculties  of  mind  as  of  body  are 
strengthened,  almost  aeem  to  be  created,  by 
exercise.    Thua 

"  Odt  senses  admit  of  being  improved 
bv  cultivation  as  much  as  those  higher  fao- 
utties  to  which  they  are  suhaervienL  The 
tailor  diatingnishes  «  ship  in  the  horiion 
which  is  impereeptihla  to  the  landsman.  Tbe 
practised  musician  has  a  nicer  perception  of 
muaical  sounda,  of  harmonies  and  diacorda, 
than  the  inexperienced  artist  The  painter 
who  has  become  a  master  of  hia  art  recog- 
iiiMa  •Acta  of  ahadea  and  cotora,  and  k  mt3- 


Of  two  individuals,  with  perhapa 
t  placed  under 
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titude  of  things  besides,  of  which  he  took  no 
cognizance  at  all  when  he  first  entered  on 
his  profession  as  a  studcoit.  So  also  the  wa- 
ter-drinking Hindoo  finds  a  di£ference  of 
taste  in  the  waters  of  different  springs, 
which  are  alike  insipid  to  the  drinkers  of 
beer  or  wine  ;  and  the  worker  in  jewelry  and 
gold  ornaments  acquires  a  nicety  of  touch 
of  which  the  blacksmith  can  form  no  concep- 
tion. It  is,  however,  in  those  cases  in  which 
a  particular  sense  has  never  existed,  or  has 
been  permanently  destroyed,  that  we  learn 
to  how  great  an  extent  other  senses  may  be 
improved  so  as  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  my  life  I  made  acquaint- 
ance with  a  blind  fiddler,  who  wandered  about 
the  country  by  himself  attending  village  fes- 
tivals ;  and  I  remember,  among  many  other 
things  which  I  have  now  forgotten,  ms  hav- 
ing described  to  me  how  certain  feelings, 
produced,  as  he  supposed  them  to  be,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  made  him  understand 
that  he  was  close  to  a  large  tree.  Children 
who  have  been  born  blind,  or  who  have  be- 
come blind,  learn  to  read  with  their  fingers, 
by  means  of  small  embossed  characters,  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  those  who  have 
their  sight  do  by  printed  books.  The^  be- 
come as  familiar  with  the  voices  of  their  ac- 
quaintance as  others  are  with  their  counte- 
nances ;  and  it  is  really  true  that  they  not 
unfrcquently  wonder  why,  from  being  born 
blind,  they  should  be  held  to  be  objects  of 
commiseration. 

"  I  remember  seeing  a  little  girl  three  or 
four  years  old,  who  had  been  totally  deaf 
from  the  time  of  her  birth,  watching  her 
mother  as  she  was  speaking.  The  intensely 
earnest  and  anxious  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance when  she  was  thus  occupied  was  al- 
most painful  to  behold ;  but  the  result  was, 
that  by^a  close  attention  to  the  motion  of  the 
lips,  and,  as  I  presume,  by  observing  those 
smaller  movements  of  the  features  which  are 
unnoticed  by  others,  she  was  enabled  to  ob- 
tain a  competent  knowledge,  not  indeed  of 
what  her  mother  said,  but  of  what  she  meant 
to  say.  Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  sup- 
plied without  end.  There  are  few  profes- 
sions, and  few  pursuits  in  life,  which  do  not 
require  that  some  one  organ  of  sense  should 
be  in  a  state  of  greater  perfection  than  the 
rest ;  and  each  individual  accordingly  trains 
and  educates  that  of  which  he  is  most  in 
need,  though  ho  himself  is  unconscious  that 
he  is  doing  so. 

**  The  organs  of  sense  are  as  much  physi- 
cal machines  as  the  telescope,  or  the  micro- 
scope, or  the  ear-trumpet;  and  in  like  man- 
ner, as  the  muscles  become  more  developed, 
more  vascular,  and  larger  by  being  exercised, 
to  it  is  not  improbable  some  such  actual 
ciumget  take  place  in  the  organs  of  unso 


also,  rendering  them  more  adapted  to  tha 
purposes  for  which  they  are  desired.     But 
this  does  <not  explain  the  whole.     Any  one 
who  enters  on  the  study  of  minute  anatomy, 
or  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  histology 
(we  are  very  fond  in  these  times  of  inventing 
new  names  for  old  things),  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  is  at  first  very  awkward  in  the 
use  of  the  instrument.    By  degrees  he  un- 
derstands it  better,  and  is  enabled  to  see 
what  he  could  not  see,  or  at  any  rate  did  not 
comprehend,  in  the  beginning.     So  it  is  witb 
regard  to  the  organs  of  sense.     We  are 
clumsy  in  applying  them  to  a  new  purpose, 
as  we  may  be  clumsy  in  our  first  attempts 
with  an  optical  machine,  but  by  diligence 
and  attention  we  become  more  dexterous. 
What  I  am  about  to  mention  is  no  rare  oc- 
currence, and  will  serve  to  explain  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  subject. 
A  gentleman,  who  heard  perfectly  well  wftK 
one  ear,  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  he 
had  been  entirely  deaf  with  the  other  etr 
from  the  time  of  his  being  a  child.     By  and 
by  he  became  afiected  with  a  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  sound  ear,  and,  when  this  had 
subsided,  he  discovered  to  his  dismay  that 
he  had  be^pme  quite  deaf  on  this  sido  alsa 
After  some  time,  however,  on  his  being  com* 
pelled  to  make  a  trial  of  what  he  called  his 
deaf  ear,  ho  found  that  it  was  not  really  so 
useless  as  he  had  supposed  it  to  be.     By 
constant  attention  to  the  neglected  organ, 
his  capability  of  hearing  with  it  graduallT 
increased,  and  to  such  an  extent  that,  wita 
the  help  of  an  ear-trumpet,  he  could  hear 
sufficiently  well  for  the  purposes  of  conver« 
sation.'' 

From  this  the  reasoning  passes  to  the 
power  of  the  will  over  the  passions,  to  the 
power  also  of  selecting  those  suggestions  of 
the  fancy  upon  which  attention  shall  be  fixed, 
and  that  are  therefore  to  abide  in  memory* 

**  The  power  of  continued  attention  difiTers 
very  much  in  different  individuals,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  construction  of  their  re- 
spective minds.  Thus  in  the  case  of  two 
boys,  apparently  under  similar  circum- 
stances, we  may  find  one  of  them  to  hare 
great  difiiculty  in  fixing  his  attention  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  understand  the 
simplest  proposition  in  geometry,  while  the 
other  accomplishes  the  same  thing  with  no 
difficulty  at  all.  But  here  also  the  defect 
under  which  the  one  labors  may  be  in  a  groat 
degree  supplied  by  education  and  practice, 
while  the  advantage  which  the  other  natu- 
rally possesses  may  be  lost  by  neglect.  A 
young  man  who  has  not  been  trained  to  gain 
knowledge  by  reading,  will  complain  that,  af- 
ter he  has  read  a  few  pages,  his  mind  becomea 
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bewildered,  and  he  can  read  no  loneer ;  and 
I  have  known  even  those  who  have  been  well 
educated  originally  to  make  the  same  com- 
plaint, when,  from  being  constantly  engaged 
m  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  they  have  for 
many  years  neglected  the  habit  of  reading. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  who  is  supposed 
to  have  no  head  for  mathemaiies  may  by  con- 
stant practice  become  a  competent  mathe- 
matician. It  is  the  same  in  his  case  as  in 
that  of  the  imagination.  The  mind  is  kept 
fixed  on  one  object,  or  succession  of  objects, 
by  an  effort  of  the  will ;  and  the  more  we 
are  habituated  to  make  the  effort,  the  more 
easy  it  becomes  to  make  it." 

Some  pleasant  and  practical  discussion  on 
memory  includes  a  good  illustration  of  the 
association  of  ideas  upon  which  it  so  much 
depends,  in  this  experience  narrated  by  a 
clergyman : — 

**  When  I  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  I 
went,  with  my  father  and  mother  and  other 
firiends,  on  a  tour  through  Somersetshire; 
and  having  arrived  at  Wellington,  where  I 
had  certainly  never  been  before,  we  tarried 
an  hour  or  two  at  the  *  Squii#l '  Inn  for 
refreshments.    On  entering  the  room  where 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  assembled,  I  found 
myself  suddenly  surprised  and  pursued  by 
a  pack  of  strange,  shadowy,  infantile  images, 
too  vague  to  be  called  recollections,  too  dis- 
tinct and  persevering  to  be  dismissed  as 
phantasms.     Whichever  way  I  turned  my 
eyes,  faint  and  imperfect  pictures  of  persons 
once  familiar  to  my  childhood,  and  feeble 
outlines  of  events  long  passed  away,  came 
crowding  around  me  and  vanishing  again  in 
rapid  and  fitful  succession.     A  wild  reverie 
of  early  childhood,  half  illusion,  half  realitv, 
seized  me,  for  which  I  could  not  possibly 
account;  and  when  I  atempted  to  fix  and 
examine  any  one  of  the  images,  it  fled  like 
a  phantom  from  my  grasp,  and  was  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  another  equally  con- 
fbsed  and  volatile.    I  felt  assured  that  all 
this  was  not  a  mere  trick  of  the  imagination. 
It  seemed  to  me  rather  that  enfeebled  mem- 
ory was,  by  some  sudden  impulse,  set  actively 
at  work,  endeavoring  to  recall  the  forms  of 
past  realities,  long  overlaid  and  almost  lost 
behind  the  throng  of  subsequent  events. 
My  uneasiness  was  noticed  by  my  mother ; 
and  when  I  had  described  my  sensations,  the 
whole  mystery  was  speedily  solved  by  the 
discovery  that  the  pattern  of  the  wall-paper 
in  the  room  where  we  were  seated  was  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  of  my  nursery  at  Pad- 
dington,  which  I  had  never  seen  since  I  was 
between  four  and  five  vears  of  age.    I  did 
not  immediately  remember  the  paper,  but  I 
was  soon  satisfied  that  it  was  indeed  the 
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medium  of  association  through  which  all 
those  ill-defined,  half-faded  forms  had  trav- 
elled up  to  light;  my  nurse  and  nursery 
events  associated  with  that  paper  pattern 
being,  after  all,  but  very  faintly  pictured  on 
the  field  of  my  remembrance." 

The  discussion  of  memory  tends,  of  course, 
to  a  practical  application  of  what  is  said  to 
self-improvement.  The  sort  of  memory  to 
cultivate  is  well  defined : — 

"  If  it  be  really  true  that  the  Spanish  the- 
ologian, Francis  Suarez,  knew  all  St.  Augus- 
tine's works  by  heart,  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  was  ever  productive  of  any  real  good 
either  to  himself  or  to  any  one  else.    I  did 
not  myself  know  the  individual ;  but  I  have 
been  informed,  on  what  I  believe  to  be  very 
good  authority,  of  an  instance  of  a  young 
man  who,  after  once  or  twice  reading  it» 
could  repeat  a  rather  lon^  ballad,  and  yet, 
when  he  had  done  so,  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  it.    The  memory  which  really 
leads  to  great  results  is  that  which  is  founded 
not  on  mere  juxtaposition,  but  on  the  rela- 
tions which  objects  and  events  have  to  each 
other :  one  suggesting  another,  so  that  they 
present  themselves  not  as  insulated  facts,  but 
as  parts  of  a  whole.    It  is  this  kind  of  mem- 
ory which  distinguishes  the  philosophical 
historian  from  the  dry  narrator  of  wars  and 
treaties,  and  party  politics ;  which  opens  to 
the  view  of  the  scientific  inquirer  those  re- 
semblances and  analogies  by  means  of  which 
he  is  enabled,  in  the  midst  of  apparent  con- 
fusion and  complexity,  to  trace  simplicity 
and  order,  and  to  arrive  at  a  knowleage  of 
the  general  laws  which  govern  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  universe ;  and  which  leads  those 
whose  genius  takes  another  course  '  to  find 
in  poetry  its  own  exceeding  great  reward,' 
or  *  to  look  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in 
everything  around  tnem ; '  at  the  same  time 
that  they  become  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
by  transmitting  wise  thoughts  and  noble  sen- 
timents to  the  generations  which  come  after 
them." 

Much  is  well  written  of  the  education  of 
circumstances  and  of  the  variety  among  the 
aptitudes  of  men.  But  at  the  root  of  all  is 
watchful  work— divested  of  all  hindrances 
of  self-conceit : — 

"  The  most  retentive  memory,  the  quick- 
est perception,  nay,  even  the  soundest  judg- 
ment, will  of  themselves  lead  to  no  grand 
results.    For  these  not  only  is  labor  re- 

Suired,  but  it  must  be  persevering  labor,  not 
iverted  from  one  object  to  another  by  ca- 
price or  the  love  of  novelty,  but  steadily 
pursoing  its  coarse  amid  fiulores  and  disi^ 
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pointments.  In  fact,  if  there  be  anything 
vhich  deserres  the  name  of  genius/  those 
which  you  have  rather  incautiously  desig- 
nated as  minor  qualities  are  an  essential  part 
of  it.  Without  them  there  would  have  been 
no  advancement  in  Science,  no  improvement 
in  Art ;  or,  to  express  what  I  mean  to  say 
in  a  few  words,  there  would  have  been  noth- 
ing of  what  constitutes  the  higher  form  of 
civilization. 

'*  There  is  one  other  quality  not  less  essen- 
tial than  those  of  which  I  have  just  been 
speaking.  For  this  I  can  find  no  other  Eng- 
lish name  than  that  of  humility ;  though  that 
does  not  cxactl;^  express  my  meaning.  It  is 
that  quality  which  leads  a  man  to  look  into 
himself,  to  find  out  his  own  deficiencies  and 
endeavor  to  correct  them,  to  doubt  his  o^-n 
observations  until  they  are  carefully  verified, 
to  doubt  also  his  own  conclusions  until  he 
has  looked  at  them  on  every  side,  and  con- 
sidered all  that  has  been  urged,  or  that 
might  be  urged,  in  opposition  to  them.  It 
is  such  habits  as  these  which  lead  to  the 
highest  distinction,  for  they  lead  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  and  to  self-improvement. 
There  is  no  other  foundation  for  a  just  self- 
confidence.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  the 
greatest  men  are  humble.  They  may  be 
proud — they  are  sometimes  even  Vain ;  but 
they  are  never  conceited." 

The  third  dialogue  opens  with  discussion 
of  the  power  we  have  of  counteracting  by  a 
voluntary  effort  any  unwholesome  influence 
of  outward  circumstances  on  the  mind. 

*'  No  one,  until  he  has  been,  as  it  were, 
compelled  to  make  the  necessary  effort,  can 
bo  aware  to  how  great  an  extent  the  powcf 
of  self-control  is  within  our  reach.  It  is  not 
much  to  say  that  one  whose  state  of  health 
renders  him  fretful  and  peevish  in  his  own 
family,  may  show  no  signs  of  his  irritable 
temper  when  in  the  society  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  less  intimately  acquainted.  On 
much  greater  occasions  than  this,  the  well- 
trained  mind  will  come  forth  triumphant 
from  a  contest  with  the  physical  infirmities 
of  our  nature.  A  barrister  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  afterwards  rose  to  the  highest 
honors  of  his  profession,  was  subject  to  a 
neuralgic  disease,  which  so  affected  him  that 
it  often  happened,  when  he  had  to  advocate 
an  important  cause,  that  he  entered  the 
court  in  a  state  of  most  intense  bodily  suf- 
fering. But  his  sense  of  duty  was  greater 
than  his  sense  of  pain,  and  the  latter  was 
almost  forgotten  as  long  as  the  necessity  for 
exertion  lasted.  The  famous  Cheselden,  who 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  a  man  of  sci- 
ence was  also  the  most  distinguished  operat- 
ing surgeon  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 


;  tbns  graphically  describes  the  feelingi  vitk 
which  he  had  to  contend :  *  If  I  have  aaj 
repntation  in  this  way,  I  have  earned  it 
dearly,  for  no  one  ever  endured  more  anxieqr 
and  sickness  before  an  operation  ;  yet,  from 
the  time  I  began  to  operate,  all  uneasiness 
ceased.  And  if  I  have  had  better  succea 
than  some  others,  I  do  not  impute  it  to  more 
knowledge,  but  to  the  hapmness  of  a  mind 
that  was  never  ruffled  or  disconcerted,  end 
a  hand  that  never  trembled  during  any  op* 
eration.'  The  commander  of  a  merehuiU 
vessel  labored  under  a  frightful  local  diseasci 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  describe 
the  particulars.  On  his  voyage  homeward 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm,  during  which 
it  required  the  utmost  energy  and  skill  to 
preserve  his  vessel  and  its  crew.  For  two 
or  three  successive  days  and  nights  he  was 
constantly  on  the  deck,  watchine  everything 
and  directing  everything,  as  if  he  had  been 
in  the  most  perfect' health.  Then  the  storm 
subsided ;  he  was  again  conscious  of  the  sof- 
ferings  occasioned  by  his  complaint,  and  he 
returned  home  to  die.  In  one  of  our  for- 
mer conversations,  I  referred  to  an  obserra* 
tion  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  many  a  bat- 
tle had  becft  lost  because  the  generid  had  a 
fit  of  indigestion ;  and  I  presume  that  this 
may  have  been  true  as  to  such  a  Sybarite  as 
Venddme  is  represented  to  have  been,  but  I 
cannot  believe  it  to  be  at  all  applicable  to 
Great  officers,  such  as  Napoleon,  r^elson,  or 
Wellington." 

Here  we  pause  for  the  present,  but  we 
shall  return  to  the  book  for  a  few  more 
strains  of  its  delightful  wisdom. 

We  return  to  this  book  for  a  few  more 
notes  of  the  course  of  its  argument  for  a 
man's  studious  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  hie 
own  powers  of  self-management.  The  veri- 
est trifler  has  a  meaning  in  his  emptiness, 
and  the  *'  used-up  man ''  here  re-appears : 
the  fnnui  caused  by  a  superabundance  of 
leisure,  and  the  absence  of  demand  for  the 
vigorous  exercise  of  any  faculty,  being  ree* 
ognized  as  one  of  the  real  calamities  of  life. 

No  practical  weight  is  allowed  to  the  doc» 
trine  of  a  necessity  that  governs  actions,  and 
we  are  reminded  of  the  late  Baron  Al  Jerson'a 
words  in  a  charge  to  a  jury,  '*  The  prisoner 
is  said  to  have  labored  under  an  uncontroUa* 
ble  impulse  to  commit  the  crime.  The  an- 
swer to  which  is  that  the  law  has  an  equally 
uncontrollable  impulse  to  punish  him." 

"  In  short,  whatever  our  speculative  opin* 
ions  may  be,  practically  we  are  all  constrained 
to  acknowledge  that,  however  much  our  in* 
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tellectoal  and  moral  character  may  be  influ-  showing  how  **  the  well-trained  mind  will 

•need  by  external  causes,  more  depends  on  come  forth  triumphant  from  a  contest  with 

ourselves  than  on  anything  besides.    This  ^he  physical  infirmities  of  our  nature,"  and 

great  truth  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  y^^^  j^  jj^^  ^.^^^  ourselves  to  keep  watch  and 

on  the  minds  of  younger  persons  by  ali  those  j       ^    .u                                     r  i.       • 

to  whom  the  business  of  education  is  en-  ^^'^  over    hose  common  sources  of  happi- 

tnisted,  whether  it  be  parents,  or  tutors,  or  n^*8»  mental  and  bodily  health.    The  book 

religious  instructors.    The  wise  man,  having  is  far  too  wise  to  be  pedantic,  and  it  touches 

once  learned  this  lesson,  continues  to  educate  upon  fundamental  truths  with  a  simplicity 

himself  during  the  whole  period  of  his  life."  that  to  the    unthoughtful  will   sometimes 

Equally  sound  and  practical  is  the  refusal  make  them  seem  commonplace.    Of  care  of 

to  assume  that  a  man's  intellectual  faculties  ^^^  bodily  health,  for  example,  Sir  Benjamin 

and  his  emotions  and  passions  form  two  sep-  wrote : — 

arate  and  independent  systems.    One  is  as  «  The  subject  has  been  treated  of,  in  one 

necessary  to  the  other  as  the  heart  to  the  wa^  or  another,  by  a  multitude  of  medical 

liver,  of  which,  if  you  take  one  away,  there  writers,  who  teli  you  how  to  eat  and  drink 

is  an  end  of  the  entire  system.  and  sleen,  and  everything  else.    But  I  do  not 

"  Tb«  mind  may 
snd  is  constantly  n 

eonditions  to  anotW  I  6ut  it  is  always  one  h;;;yS;y'i,Tnd"irpwwn7th;?ee  trea"tis"es 
•nd  the  same  mmd,  and,  in  whateya  state  it  ^„  jj^^  j^  ^^^^  ^j  ^^.^^  ^5,^,^  .,  ^  jj^^  „f 

may  exist  at  the  time,  subject  to  the  same  proscribed  arUcles  of  food.    But  these  lists 

influences    Thus,  to  take  a  familiar  instance  J^^  different,  and  if  you  were  to  adopt  them 

to  which  I  have  adverted  in  one  of  our  for-  ^„  ^^^^  find  verj-  little  left  to  eat. 

mer  conversations,  in  an  aggravated  case  of  g^^^  ^.     ^^  ^^^  \^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

gout,  where  there  is  an  unusujl  accumnla-  ^^  ^  .uggested,  and  each  individual  must 
tion  of  hthic  acid  in  the  blood,  tlie  tfcmper  is         j    t^»«»gg  ^^y  „  ^  ^„  ^^  y^,^     ^ 

peevish  and  fretfiil;  fiu  of  anger  are  pro-  ,Ji,inable  indulgence,  without  the  abuse,  of 
auced  without  any  adequate  provoMtion,  at  ^^  ^^-^^  ;„,jj„«  ^^    ^  ly.^  j^  ^  ^^^^^ 

the  same  time  that,  the  capability  of  conUn-  ,^,  atmosphere,  and  as  much  as  possible 

ned  attenuon  being  impaired,  the  reasomng  -^  jj,g  »[;,    ^^^^  ,  j„^  amount  of  mus- 

faculty  and  the  jua«nent  are  rendered  im-  ^^^  exercise.    ReaUy  there  is  UtUe  more 

Serfect.    So,  also,  where,  from  the  want  pf  »  to  sav." 
ue  supply  of  food,  there  is  an  insufficient  '* 

production  of  the  nervous  force,  it  is  not  in       The  melancholy  dependent  on  deficient 

one  respect,  but  in  all  respects,  that  the  mind  nervous  power,  curable  not  by  mental  efibrt, 

•uffers.    In  the  latter  case  the  impoverished  but  by  rest  and  proper  food,  is  associated 

blood  is  deprived  of  those  properties  without  ^.jti,  the  depression  following  excess  in  wine, 
which  it  IS  incapable  of  maintaimng  the  fiinc-       ■        ^,  ,^,,,„^.p„  ^y^^^  ^^,  ^^       ;j^,    ^^, 

tions  of  the  nervous  system :  while  in  the  !^  1      ,     ,       ,  \  r         '^fri.    j 

former  case  it  is  not  that  anything  is  want-  «\ed  and  exhausted  nervous  force.    The  de- 

ing,  but  that  there  is  an  undue  proportion  fi«ent  exercise  of  nervous  force  produces  the 

of  one  of  the  materials  of  which  the  blood  is  depression  of  ennm  in  the  unoccupied  man, 

composed,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  it  body  and  mind  acting  and  reacting  on  each 

actually  operates  as  a  poison."  other. 

From  this  consideration  follows  a  discus-  The  chapter  on  Education,  forming  the 

tion  of  the  power  over  the  mind  exercised  fifth  dialogue,  is  full  of  soundest  thought 

by  the  state  of  the  blood  under  the  infiuence  At  the  root  of  training  of  the  young,  Sir 

of  wine  or  tobacco.    Tobacco  smoked  in  ex-  Benjamin,  like  a  true  man  and  sound  phil- 

eess  Sir  Benjamin  thought  more  deleterious  osopher,  placed  this : — 

than  opium,  and  more  productive  of  disease.  «  To  begin  at  the  beginning.    It  seems  to 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  much  farther  me  that  the  first  thing  is  that  a  young  pcr- 

the  traiu  of  reasoning  by  which  one  of  the  son  should  be  made  to  undersUnd  the  value 

greatest  of  EngUsh  surgeons,  after  many  of  truth,  not  only  that  he  should  never  deviate 

studies  and  the  widest  inLcourse  with  men,  ^r'M*'Tin''l^l?..'^5^^^^^    ^t  ^^'"'.k*' 

,         ^  ,  •    .1.    1    ^  J  should  on  all  occasions  desire  to  learn  the 

summed  up  at  fourscore,  m  the  Ust  year  of  ^^^^  ^„d  ^^  ^y.  ^  ^^e  best  of  his  abilitr. 

bis  Ufe,  the  wisdom  he  had  acquired.    He  not  considering  whether  the  result  will  be 

does  not  declare  all  vanity,  but  dwells  upon  agreeable  and  convenient  or  otherwise.    Not 

the  power  each  man  holds  over  himself^  in  only  is  this  the  surest  foundation  of  the  moral 
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vliiuet,  but  vithoat  it  the  exercUe  of  the  I  not  with  probabilitiei,  hat  with  abBolateeer- 
intellect,  on  whaterer  it  may  bo  emplo^d,  taintiei.  Haw  many  crude  noliont  mutt 
can  load  to  no  iatiifactoiy  reiulL  This,  you  have  pasted  through  Newton't  mind  before 
may  say,  ia  a  matter  to  obviout  that  it  i  he  completed  the  inrention  of  fluxiont!  Sa 
■carcely  deter  vet  au  cipecial  notice;  and  |  it  it  with  all  olher  human  pursuitt,  whether 
yel  it  is  to  the  want  of  t  thorough  conviction  ;  it  be  in  the  cate  of  Marlborough  or  Welling- 
M  to  the  value  of  truth,  and  the  amount  of  ,:  ton  arriinging  the  plan  of  a  campaign,  oT  ot 
labor  and  caution  required  for  its  attainment,  '.  Columbus  directing  hit  course  over  the  hith- 
that  we  may  trace  a  Itrge  proportion  of  the  erto  unexplored  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  of  Watt 
diiappointmentt  to  which  we  ere  liable  in  |  engaged  m  the  Invention  of  the  ateam-en- 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  welt  at  the :  gine.  Wherever  great  things  are  accoro- 
many  erroneous  noUont  which  have  been  plished,  it  is  the  imagination  which  b^ns 


ttom  time  to  time  propagated,  and  the  fact 
that  many  things  which  at  varioui  times 
have  passed  for  knowledge  in  the  world  have 
proved  in  the  end  do  belter  than  a  tbam  and 
an  impottuie." 

The  next  bunnets  of  education  is  not  so 
much  to  contmunicata  facta  dogmatically  as 
to  oultivsts  the  powers  of  attention,  indus- 
try, and  peraererance.  Care  must  be  taken 
bUo,  throughout,  to  cultivate  the  imagination 
aa  "the  great,  the  trautcendent  faculty  of 
the  human  mind." 

"As  the  ima^nation  is  the  essential  part 
of  the  ^eniuB  of  the  poet,  presenting  to  him 
analogies  and  relations  which  are  not  pei- 
oeived  by  ordinary  mindi,  so  it  it  the  main 
iustrumentof  diBCoreir  in  science  and  of  ii 


the  work,  and  the  leaton  and  judgment  w 
complete  it." 

The  book  closes  with  two  excellent  dia- 
loguei,  one  on  men't  place  in  the  world, 
which  treats  in  a  liberal  and  philotophical 
spirit  of  natural  theology  and  recent  theo- 
ries ;  the  other  on  the  pottible  advances  of 
civilization,  and  the  hypolhetis  of  the  "  in- 
definite perfectibility  "  of  the  human  race. 
Here  Brodie  held  firm  to  the  teaching!  of 
experience,  and  his  little  book  ends  by  giv- 
ing a  new  turn  to  such  speculation,  in  asking 
whether  num  be  so  perfect  a  crowning  work 
that  he  ma^ot,  perhaps,  be  followed  in  pos- 
session of  the  earth  by  creatures  standing 
,    . ,       higher  in  the  system  of  the  universe.     Bnt 

--.  .!„.  ■„  ,>,=  „^.  ■'"y^'.^^'iiwi'lf.^^w  Ji?"  i "'"'  Ibis  the  mature  and  shrewd  philosopher 

vention  in  tbe arts,     iotbe  ptttlotopacrwbo  .  „  .     ,             ,            ■ ,       -     \.          <  -  ■ 

entert  on  o  new  field  of  inquiry,  it  furnishes  '»"«  ^«^  "P™  »*>*  consideration  from  which 

those  lights  which  illuminate  his  path  and  "^   '^^^  '^^  p"'i  t™t  i'   "  f**""  "«  to  lea™ 

lead  him  onward  in  his  journey, — fallacious  where  our  "  inquiries  should  end,  and  not  to 

lights  indeed  if  he  trusts  implicitly  to  them,  bewilder  our  minds  by  the  endeavor  to  pen- 

bot  far  otherwise  if  he  takes  them  for  no  etrate  into  regions  beyond  the  reach  of  the 

more  than  they  are  worth,  not  supposing  |mn„„  intellect."    So  ends  a  hook  of  which 

?.«.2,7o?r.ss.fsrd"'£S!  "■ir'rr"°";T"  "■•■  •-'■''"?-' 

ing  and  a  cautious  judgment.  Such  is  the  "  aefined  by  one  of  the  imaginary  speakers 
history  of  all  the  great  achievements  in  the  I '"  the  dialogue  as  "  not  above  the  compre- 
inductive  sciences ;  nor  is  it  otherwise  even  beosion  of  the  humblest  capacity,  nor  be- 
with  UiOM  adencea  in  which  we  have  to  deal,  neatb  the  notke  of  the  loftiest  intelligence.'' 


FROfRBsoB    Bachb,   connected    with 
United  States'  Coast  Snrrejr,  in   a  rceen 

ticlo  on  the  ptiybiologj  of  tea-iickneu, 
vnnces  the  idea  that  this  toimetlt  of  ocean 
ellers  is  a  disease  of  the  brain,  and  not  o: 
stomach.  His  view  is  that  it  il  owing  K 
flut  that  the  mind  is  not  able  to  understand  the 
varying  motions  of  the  vsasel  at  rapidly  as  the 
•ensci  feci  them,  thus  cansing  a  conflict  of  '~ 

{rcssions,  and  a  conseijuent  affection  of  .... 
rain,  which  iti  turn  deranges  the  nervous  avi- 
tem  and  produces  naasea.    As  soon  at  the  mud 


can  conceive  the  idea  of  such ) 
it  is  fett,  tea-sickness  ceases. 

lequentlj  the  best  place  for  . 

there  the  sight  can  be  best  educated 
meats  of  the  vessel. 


deck  is  con. 
ifTcrin^,  at 
to  the  move- 


A  LBrrcit  to  the  Pope  hu  been  i 
Tarin  bearing  the  stgnatares  of  8 
Italian  cler^,  praying  his  holinsst  t 
the  temporal  powet.  ■ 
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'  From  The  Spectator. 
A  GERMAN  PRINCESS. 
Ons  of  the  most  extraordinary  women  of 
tlie  last  generation,  who  for  many  years,  and 
during  the  most  eventful  epochs  of  European 
history,  exerted  an  influence  greater  than 
that  of  reigning  monarchs,  the  Duchess  of  < 
Sigan,  bom  Princess  of  Courland,  died  on 
the  19th  September,  at  the  Castle  of  Sagan, 
in  Prussian  Silesia.    Princess  Dorothea,  of 
Coorland,  bom  August  21,  1793,  was  the 
yoongest  of  four  daughters  of  Prince  Peter, 
aoQ  of  the  celebrated  Ernest  John  de  Biron, 
vhom  Anna  of  Bussia  raised  from  the  dust 
to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  empire,  giv- 
ing him  the  Duchy  of  Courland  as  but  a 
ilight  token  of  her  favor.    Ernest  John  de 
Biron,  with  all  his  failings  was  not  devoid 
of  geniality ;  but  his  son  Peter  had  little  of 
him  hut  his  extreme  physical  beauty.    By 
the  vill  of  hia  father  Peter  married  in  early 
Hie ;  bat  his  most  violent  temper  made  his 
matrimonial  state  a  very  unhappy  one,  and 
he  hrought  two  wives  to  the  grave  before 
he  was  thirty  years  old.    Then  he  made  the 
teqaamtance  of  Ann  Charlotte  of  Medem, 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  German  nobleman, 
ponessing  a  small  property  in  Courland; 
and,  attracted  by  her  physical  and  mental 
channs,  offered  her  his  hand,  which  she  ac- 
c^ted.    The  ofikpring  of  this  union  were 
^xur  daughters,  who  for  a  long  time  were 
held  to  be  the  most  perfect  beauties  in  Eu- 
rope.   Uniting  the  charms  of  unusual  intel- 
lectual capacity  with  the  symmetry  of  cor- 
pnal  perfection,    the   fame    of   the   four 
prinoeeses  of  Courland  spread  through  the 
thole  of  Europe,  and  poets  came  to  sing 
their  praises,  while  kings  worshipped   at 
their  feet.      All    had    numerous   brilliant 
ofiers  of  marriage  $  but,  by  the  advice  of 
their  mother,  every  one  of  the  four  prin- 
cesses made  a  love  match,  or  what  was  held 
to  he  such.    The  eldest  married  a  Count 
of  Schulenburg ;  the  second  the  Prince  of 
HohenxoUem-Hechingen ;  the.  third  a  Duke 
ofAcerenza;  and  the  youngest,  Dorothea, 
the  Count  de  Talleyrand-Perigord,  nephew 
of  the  great  Talleyrand,  a  general  in  the 
French  army.    It  was  this  last-named  lady 
vho  died  but  a  few  weeks  ago  as  Duchess 
of  Sagan,  after  as  eventful  a  career  as  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  duchess  or  princess. 

The  union  of  Dorothea  of  Courland  with 
the  Count  de  Talleyrand,  afterwards  Duke 
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de  Dino,  was  not  a  happy  one,  though  pro- 
fessedly a  love  match.  The  princess  waa 
only  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  which  took  place  on  the  22d  April, 
1809,  and  so  full  of  radiant  beauty,  that 
after  the  first  month  of  her  arrival  in  Paris, 
crowds  used  to  follow  her  carriage  in  the 
streets,  wherever  she  went,  and  masses  of 
people  stood  for  hours  under  the  burning 
sun,  or  in  pouring  rain,  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
her  sweet  face.  For  awhile,  the  count's 
vanity  was  gratified  by  this  adoration  paid 
to  his  young  wife  $  but,  bliish  in  his  inmost 
nature,  he  ended  by  getting  tired  of  even 
this  enjoyment,  and  before  long  treated  the 
princess  with  utter  neglect.  The  knowledge 
of  this  could  not  long  be  hidden  from  the 
gossippers  of  the  salons,  and  had  the  conse- 
quence of  bringing  forward  a  host  of  open  ad- 
mirers and  amis, — among  them  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand. The  great  statesman  was  unable 
to  hide  his  fervent  admiration  of  his  young 
niece,  and,  confiding  in  his  relationship,  of- 
fered her  the  protection  of  his  name  and 
position.  Shrewd  far  beyond  her  age,  the 
Princess  Dorothea  neither  refused  nor  ac- 
cepted this  protection;  but  while  treating 
Talleyrand  invariably  as  a  kind  and  loving 
uncle,  managed  to  keep  him  for  some  time 
at  a  respectful  distance.  This  naturally  in* 
creased  the  ardor  of  the  enamored  diploma- 
tist, who  henceforth,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  became  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  sin- 
cere friends  of  the  princess.  Probably  there 
was  not  a  single  being  in  the  world  to  whom 
Talleyrand,  in  his  later  age,  was  so  thor* 
oughly  and  so  steadfastly  attached  as  to  his 
young  niece.  Dazzled  at  first  by  her  ex- 
treme beauty,  he  was  completely  captivated, 
after  somewhat  fuller  acquaintance,  by  the 
geniality  of  her  intellect ;  to  such  an  extent 
that  not  unfrequently  her  advice  ruled  the 
most  important  of  his  undertakings.  An 
immediate  point  of  sympathy  between  the 
prince  and  his  niece  was  established  in  the 
dislike  of  both  to  the  person  and  court  of 
the  emperor.  The  refined  manners  of  Prin- 
cess Dorothea  recoiled  at  the  innate  vulgar- 
ity of  the  generals  and  field-marshals,  and 
their  low-bom  spouses,  who  gave  the  ton 
at  the  Tuileries ;  and  the  often  coarse  be- 
havior of  the  mighty  Ceesar  himself  ap- 
peared tp  her  anything  but  imperial  or  he- 
roic Being  imprudent  enough  to  give  vent 
to  these  feelings  in  occasional  speeches,  the 
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princess  soon  came  under  the  notice  of 
Fouch^'s  myrmidons,  whose  reports  en- 
raged Napoleon  so  much  as  to  make  him 
forget  the  respect  due  to  a  princely  lady  not 
his  subject  Naturally,  therefore,  the  dis- 
like of  Talleyrand's  niece  to  the  emperor 
soon  grew  into  hate,  fanned  as  the  sentiment 
was  by  the  cutting  sarcasms  of  the  arch- 
diplomatist,  in  which  he  freely  indulged  in 
her  presence.  Added  to  this  was  the  singu- 
lar influence  which  Talleyrand  exercised 
over  a  number  of  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  which,  reacting  on  the  young  Princess 
of  Courland,  made  her  the  devoted  adherent 
of  his  vast  political  schemes.  On  the  com- 
pulsory retreat  of  the  prince  to  his  magnifi- 
cent castle  of  Valen^ay — but  shortly  before 
the  prison  of  King  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain, 
and  his  brother,  Don  Carlos — Princess  Dor- 
othea followed  him  thither,  determined  to 
enter  heart  and  soul  into  his  plans,  and  to 
assist  them  with  all  the  means  in  her  power. 
The  ex-minister  being  too  closely  watched 
by  the  spies  of  the  Government  to  attempt 
even  the  slightest  movement,  it  was  left  to 
her  to  organize  a  series  of  secret  meetings 
of  the  enemies  of  imperialism,  which  were 
not  without  efiect  on  the  subsequent  fate  of 
Napoleon.  The  meetings  were  held  alter- 
nately at  the  country-seat  of  the  Prince  of 
Tum-and-Taxis  and  at  the  mansion  of  the 
Princess  of  Vaudemont,  at  Suresne,  and  led 
to  a  connection  with  the  Duke  de  Cond6  and 
the  Bourbons.  While  the  conspiracy  thus 
formed  was  progressing,  news  arrived  of  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Russia, 
and  the  coalition  of  the  great  Continental 
Powers  against  the  long-endured  supremacy 
of  the  Corsican  conqueror.  After  a  short 
consultation  with  Talleyrand,  Princess  Dor- 
othea hurried  to  Prague,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  city  her  mother  possessed 
considerable  estates.  Before  she  had  been 
many  days  at  her  chateau  in  Bohemia,  Czar 
Alexander  arrived  with  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, closely  followed  by  Prince  Mettemich. 
There  were  long  nightly  conferences,  the 
upshot  of  which  was  the  adherence  of  Aus- 
tria to  the  declaration  of  war  of  the  two 
northern  sovereigns.  Immediately  after, 
Talleyrand's  niece  returned  to  Paris,  accom- 
panied by  her  mother  and  several  new  male 
servants,  believed  to  be  disguised  noble 
emigrants.  Not  many  months  had  elapsed 
before  the  victorioos  armies  of  the  aUied 
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sovereigns  entered  France,  taking  their  road 
to  the  capital,  where  the  great  statesman 
was  waiting  their  arrival  in  the  priTy-eoun- 
cil  of  Marie  Louise.    In  the  middle    of 
March,  1814,  a  well-known  Swiss   gentle- 
man, Cffisar  la  Harpe,  had  a  long  interriew 
with  Princess  Dorothea,  which  was  followed 
by  his  departure  for  the  invading  army,  and 
his  meeting  with  an  old  pupil,  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Czar  Alexander.    On  the  31  st 
of  the  same  month  the  Czar  held  his  solemn 
entry  into  Paris,  and  went  straight  to  the 
Hotel  Talleyrand,  where  he  took  up  his  res- 
idence.   A  few  hours  after,  there    issued 
from  the  mansion  of  the  great  diplomatist  a 
document  by  which  the  crown  of  France 
was  transferred  from  the  head  of  Napoleon 
I.  to  that  of  the  Count  of  Provence,  alia* 
Louis  XVIII.    It  was  in  the  drawing-room 
of  Princess  Dorothea  that  the  paper  fatal  to 
the  Napoleonic  dynasty  was  signed  by  Prince 
Schivarzenburg  and  the  rulers  of  Russia  and 
Prussia. 

Princess  Dorothea  accompanied  Talley- 
rand to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  not  a 
little  contributed  in  that  brilliant  assemblage 
of  princes  and  ambassadors,  to  the  successes 
of  the  great  diplomatist.  Returned  to  Franeey 
she  obtained  a  separation  from  her  husband, 
and  thenceforth  devoted  herself  entirely  to 
the  duties  devolving  upon  her  as  presiding 
genius  of  her  uncle's  household.  Twenty 
years  thus  spent  ended  by  giving  her  com* 
plete  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the 
prince,  and  a  mastery  over  his  will  such  as 
no  one  possessed  before.  When  Talleyrand 
was  lying  on  his  death-bed,  as  full  of  "y^ep- 
ticism  as  ever,  she  insisted  that  he  should 
become  reconciled  to  the  holy  Mother  Church. 
He  smiled  in  answer,  "  I  have  never  been  in 
a  hurry,  yet  always  arrived  in  time."  But 
the  princess  would  allow  no  more  jests,  and 
forthwith  introduced  AblxS  Dupanloup,  a 
zealous  missionary  of  the  Church,  since 
then  deservedly  promoted  to  episcopal  du- 
ties. Talleyrand,  helpless  like  a  child  under 
the  burning  gaze  of  his  niece,  repeated  every 
word  dictated  by  the  abb^,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th  of  May,  1838,  with  trembling 
hands,  already  in  the  agony  of  death,  signed 
a  paper  by  which  he  confessed  himself  a  true 
Christian  and  faithful  son  of  the  Catholio 
Apostolic  Church.  When,  a  few  days  after, 
his  last  will  and  testament  was  opened,  it 
I  was  found  that  Talleyraod  had  left  the  great 
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bulk  of  his  fortune,  amounting  to  Dear 
twenty  millions  of  francs,  to  his  beloved 
niece,  Princess  Dorothea.  '*  A  man  living 
in  falsehood ;  yet  not  ^hat  you  can  call  a 
&lse  man,"  says  Thomas  Garlyle,  summing 
up  his  character. 

By  a  singular  freak  of  nature  and  circum- 
stances,  Princess  Dorothea,  having  devoted 
the  morning  of  her  life  to  diplomatic  in- 
trigue, vras  fated  to  give  the  evening  to  the 
passion  of  love.  By  the  death  of  her  elder 
■ister,  she  became,  in  1845,  sovereign  owner 
of  the  Duchy  of  Sagan,  a  mediatized  princi- 
pality of  about  a  hundred  square  miles,  with 
■ome  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,,  situated  in 
Lower  Silesia.  Thereupon,  the  princess 
lefl  France,  and  settled  at  the  old  Schloss 
of  Sagan,  a  magnificent  palace,  surrounded 
by  vast  gardens,  built  by  Wallenstein,  and 
fitted  up  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of 
a  royal  residence.  In  the  course  of  the  due 
Tisits  of  congratulation  paid  by  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  neighborhood,  Prince  Felix  of 
Lichnowsky  made  his  appearance :  the  head 
of  an  old  noble  family,  possessing  large 
landed  estates  in  Austrian  and  Prussian 
Silesia,  and  celebrated  for  the  geniality  of 
its  members  for  several  generations.  The 
fiither  of  Felix,  Prince  Edward,  gained  a 
well-merited  literary  fame  as  author  of  a 
Toluminous  *'  History  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg ;  "  his  grandfather  was  the  friend  and 
protector  of  Beethoven ;  and  several  other 
predecessors  distinguished  themselves  highly 
both  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet.  Prince 
Felix,  born  April  5,  1814,  ran  through  a 
most  romantic  career  in  early  youth.  After 
having  been  a  short  time  in  the  Prussian 
service,  he  went  to  Spain  and  offered  his 
•word  to  the  Pretender,  Don  Carlos ;  fought 
two  years  as  general  in  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
surgents, and,  badly  wounded,  retired  to  his 
estates  to  write  **  Remiuiscences  of  the 
years  1837  to  1839  ''—by  no  means  flatter- 
ing to  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos.  He  then 
offered  his  services  to  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
and  went  half-way  thither ;  but  suddenly 
turned  his  head  to  Portugal  in  search  of 
fame  and  adventures.  The  result  was  an- 
other volume  of  **  Reminiscences,"  and  a 
number  of  duels,  out  of  all  of  which  he  came 
victoriously.  He  then  retired  again  to  his 
estates,  deeply  involved  by  this  time  by  his 
extravagances,  and  here  made  the  acquaint- 
anoe  of  Princess  Dorothea.    A  tall,  fine, 
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and  eminently  handsome  man,  with  a  halo 
of  romance  around  him,  Felix  of  Lichnow- 
sky made  a  deep  impression  on  the  princess* 
She  invited  him  to  stay  at  her  Schloss,  and 
before  long  she  declared  herself,  without 
hesitation,  deeply  and  madly  in  love  with 
him.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
age,  the  princess  being  fifty-three  an4 
Prince  Felix  but  thirty-one,  he  professed 
to  reciprocate  her  feelings,  and  agreed  to 
take  up  his  abode  at  Sagan.  The  union  of 
hearts  was  soon  drawn  still  closer  by  a 
union  of  budgets.  Prince  Felix  directed 
all  his  creditors  to  apply  at  the  Schloss  of 
Sagan  for  payment,  and  the  princess  was 
too  much  in  love  not  to  take  the  hint  thus 
given,  and  paid  bills  to  the  amount  of  very 
nearly  the  legacy  left  to  her  by  her  great 
uncle.  Wishing  to  dbtinguish  himself  in  a 
political  career.  Prince  Felix  entered  the 
Prussian  House  of  Lords  in  1847,  and 
achieved  a  considerable  success  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party.  Un- 
happily, through  the  influence  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Sagan,  he  was  chosen  the  following 
year  into  the  National  Parliament  at  Frank- 
fort, where,  with  his  Prussian-lord  feelings, 
still  unaltered,  he  found  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  the  ultra-Conservatives.  There  was  a 
local  insurrection  at  Frankfort  on  Septem- 
ber 18, 1848.  in  the  progi-ess  of  which  Prince 
Felix,  in  company  with  a  friend,  took  a  ride 
through  the  suburbs.  Near  the  village  of 
Bornheim  he  was  attacked  by  a  furious  mob, 
torn  from  his  horse,  and,  while  trying  to  es- 
cape, shot  through  the  breast.  When  the 
fatal  news  reached  the  Schloss  of  Sagen,  the 
princess  locked  herself  up  in  her  room,  re- 
fusing all  sustenance,  and  expressing  her 
determination  to  follow  her  lover  in  death. 
However,  the  arrival  of  one  of  her  sons 
shook  her  resolution,  and  time  and  change 
of  scenery  gradually  lessened  her  immense 
sorrow,  which  she  gently  nursed  by  erecting 
numerous  memorials  of  love  within  her 
parks  and  gardens.  "  FeUx-rvJi,^  "  Fdi3>' 
bank,**  and  similar  inscriptions  throughout 
the  splendid  domain  of  Sagan,  forever  com- 
memorate the  remembrance  of  Felix  of 
Lichnowsky. 

Princess  Dorothea,  Duchess  of  Sagan, 
died,  as  already  stated,  a  few  weeks  ago,  oq 
the  19th  September  last,  at  her  royal  resi- 
dence. She  retsined  her  extreme  beau^ 
almost  np  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and  won* . 
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derful  Ktories  are  told  of  the  arts  she  em-  the  task  has  been  entered  into,  it  has  n<A 
ployed  to  prcserTC  the  perfection  of  graces  been  well  executed,  on  account  of  the  exec- 
•with  which  nature  had  gifted  her.  Her  in-  iitants  not  having  access  to  all  the  necessar^r 
tellect,  too,  was  unimpaired  to  the  last,  and  information,  and  not  possessing  the  necessary 
the  closing  years  of  her  career  were  occu-  talents  and  eijperience.  Perhaps  of  all  "the 
pied  in  tho  compilation  of  memoirs,  destined  eminent  hands  "  who  could  have  embarked 
io  see  the  light  of  day  at  the  same  period  as  in  this  labor,  the  most  competent,  all  thingn 
the  historical  notes  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  considered,  is  M.  Block.  For  being  one  oif 
ordered,  by  solemn  injunction;  to  remain  '■  the  heads  of  the  Statistical  Department  of 
tinopened  for  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  ,  France,  he  has  at  his  disposition  the  very 
the  writer.  It  is  rery  likely,  therefore,  that  best  statistical  data  to  be  obtained  in  Europe, 
the  year  1868  may  reveal  much  that  is  yet  and  he  possesses  a  high  reputation  for  hit 
dark  in  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  Na-  '  accuracy  as  a  statistician,  and  his  skill  as  a 
poleonic  period,  showing  how  mighty  events,  writer  on  economic  subjects, 
produced  by  the  armed  struggle  of  millions,  I  The  publication  which  ^I.  Block  presents 
under  the  guidance  of  military  genius,  have  to  us  consists  of  a  treatise  and  a  series  of 
been  not  unfrcquently  counteracted  by  the  tables  on  the  national  forces  of  the  European 
•silent  intrigues  of  a  few  bold  and  restless  nations,  and  of  a  set  of  colored  maps  cxem- 
•spirits.  Even  the  Mephistopheles  of  the  plif>'i"gf  and,  so  to  speak,  condensing,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  arch-diplomatist  of  results  presented.  In  volume  the  publica- 
the  nineteenth  centurj',  must  needs  appear  tion  is  small  indeed  ;  but  it  contains  a  truhr 
in  a  new  light  when  seen  under  the  inspira-  prodigious  mass  of  information.  Strictly 
tion  of  the  fair  eyes  of  a  German  princess,     speaking,  the  moral  forces  of  a  state  are  as 

important  in  the  constitution  of  its  power  as 
the  material ;  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to 
have  figured  in  this  work.  But  M.  Block 
has  thought  fit  to  abstain  from  dealing  with 
them,  because  ho  says  *'  the  moans  do  not 
exist  of  weighing  or  measuring  the  moral 
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Puisnance  Comparee  des   Divers  Etats  de 


VEurope,     By  Maurice  Block.    (French  !  relations  between  men  and  between  socio- 


Edition,  with  an  Atlas.)    Gotha :  Justus 
Perthes. 

A  coMPAnisoK  of  the  elements  which  con- 


ties,  and  because  also  the  material  forces  of 
a  country'  are  an  indication  of  its  moral  con- 
dition.  On  this  point,  we  take  the  liberty 
ttitute  the  power  of  the  different  countries  i  of  dissenting  from  our  author.  Undoubtedly 
of  Europe  is  of  great  economic  and  political ,  the  moral  state  of  a  nation  cannot  be  mess- 
utility,  and,  though  necessarily  teeming  with  '  ured  with  the  same  mathematical  nicety  as 
figures,  is  even  not  without  interest  for  gen-  |  the  material;  but  the  degree  of  education 
eral  readers,  who  regard  books  as  instru-  \  and  of  crime  can  be  ascertained  with  accu- 
inents  of  amusement,  not  as  supplying  ma-  racy,  and  theri  are  not  wanting  statistics  rela«- 
•terinls  for  thought.  Not  only  docs  such  a  tivc  to  religion ;  and  religious  education  and 
comparison  determine  the  relative  position  '  crime  are  the  most  important  elements  in  a 
of  European  States,  but  it  is  calculated  to   moral  estimate. 

excite  them  to  improvement  in  those  respects  |  Confined,  however,  as  it  is  to  material 
in  which  they  are  backward, — and  even  the  I  matters,  the  work  of  M,  Block  is  of  vast 
foremost  among  them  art*  in  some  respects  j  value.  Not  only  does  it  fix  the  precise  place 
net  equal  to  others  of  much  less  importance,  which  a  European  country  occupies  in  the 
The  tusk  of  making  the  comparison  has  been  I  scale  of  material  greatness, — that  is  in  ter- 
Tarely  undertaken,  owing  to  its  extreme  dif-  !  ritory,  population,  military  and  naval  power. 


ficulty  and  aridity,  arising  from  no  two  coun- 
tries keeping  their  statistics  in  the  same  way, 
«^  from  very  few  having  the  same  weights, 
IDoneys,  and  measures,  —  and  from  difibr- 
TSBces  between  nations  being  almost  always 
Ipeater  and  more  striking  than  tho  resem- 
*%lMices.   'AndxtttheieiroeecsiomioniHtteh, 


finances,  credit,  agriculture,  commerce,  nav- 
igation, railwa)*s,  manufactures,  etc., — but  it 
makes  known  facts  of  which  ver}-few  people 
have,  we  fancy,  any  idea.  As  an  example  of 
the  latter  let  us  take  population :  If  the  ques- 
tion were  asked  in  what  Eoropean  coutitry 
'population  incretstt 'the  fntett,  would  Ml 
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'nine  pemons  oat  of  ten  be  disposed  to  answer  ling.  Thus  our  commercial  navigation  (ton- 
Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  ?  Yet  M.  Block  nugo  of  imports  and  exports)  lias  increoMd 
.shows  that  it  is  in  Greece,  and  that  four  83.3  per  cent,  in  ten  years  (coasting  trade  not 
other  countries  outstrip  ours.  In  the  last  ^  included);  but  that  of  Austria  has  progres««l 
thirty  or  forty  years  the  annual  average  in-  ,  180  per  cent.,  of  Holland  180.1 ,  of  Spain  113» 
crease  of  the  population  has  been  2.16  per  j  and  even  of  France  88.6 :  and  with  regard 
cent,  in  Greece,  1.57  in  Prussia,  1.30  in  Nor-  ^  to  the  number  of  vessels,  whilst  our  increa^ 
way,  1.17  in  Sweden,  and  1.12  iu  Holland,  in  ten  years  has  only  been  26.5  per  oeiit»f 
whilst  in  Great  Britain  it  has  only  been  1.0.  that  of  France  has  been  39.6,  of  Austria  31.9, 
Again,  is  it  not  the  general  conviction  that  of  Holland  34.6,  of  Germany  122.3,  and  of 
.the  army  in  France  in  proportion  to  the  pop*  Denmark  307.  With  the  exception  of  Hol- 
ulation  is  greatly  more  numerous  than  ours  ?  land  we  are  the  most  heavily  taxed  people 
Yet  M.  Block  shows  that  in  1861  we  had  in  Europe,  our  average  per  head  being  in 
13.1  soldiers  per  1,000  inhabitants,  whilst  French  money  57f  12c,  whilst  in  France  the 
France  had  only  12.6.  As  regards  the  rela-  average  is  only  40f  75c,  in  Austria  21f  37c» 
live  positions  of  nations,  ours  on  the  whole  and  in  Prussia  28f  60c.  The  expense  of  our 
has  much  to  be  proud  of,  but  not  perhaps  so  army  and  navy  is  truly  enormous,  as  it  ab- 
much  as  Englishmen  fondly  imagine.  Wo  beat '  sorbs  not  less  than  73.8  per  cent,  of  what  rt- 
all  countries  in  the  length  of  ovr  railways,  mains  of  the  budget  after  the  interest  of  tl|9 
having  48.6  kilometres  per  1,000  square  kil-  '  debt  is  paid.  Evon  our  formidable  navy,  opi 
ometres ;  whilst  Belgium,  which  comes  next,  \  which  we  rely  so  confidently,  is  not  so  strong 
has  only  44.4  ;  Holland  next,  34.1 ;  Switzer-  ^  as  is  thought.  It  presents  24  guns  for  tl^ 
land,  20.5;  and  France  only  16.0.  Our  credit  protection  of  every  1,000  tons  of  merchant 
is  superior  to  that  of  all  olhcr  nations,  lOOf  shipping,  but  Italy  has  37.2  guns  for  evegr 
r«»^e(£4perannum)of  our  debt  being  worth  1,000  tons,  Greece  45,  Portugal  30.7,  8we» 
d,066f  (£122  12s) ;  whilst  the  same  sum  in  den  and  Norway  27.5,  France  22.3. 
that  of  Denmark,  which  comes  next  to  us,  is  '  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  ver* 
only  worth  2,630f ;  Belgium  the  next,  2,000f;  ify  these  and  other  figures  contained  in  IL 
Holland  the  next,  2,500f ;  and  France  the  Block's  work,  his  well-known  accuracy  and 
next,  2,200f.  Moreover,  since  1847  we  have  conscientiousness  being  to  us  a  full  guaran- 
Actually  reduced  the  annual  outlay  for  our  tee  of  their  correctness.  Our  readers  will 
debt,  whiUt  other  countries  have  added  see  from  them  that  the  work  contains  a  per-  • 
enormously  to  theirs,  France  as  much  as  feet  mine  of  curious  and  valuable  informa-> 
51.0  per  cent. ;  Portugal,  80.6 ;  Austria,  100 ;  tion  on  matters  of  general  importance,  and 
Prussia,  110.0;  and  Spain,  217.1.  In  the  that  it  throws  new  light  on  many  of  thenit 
number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post-of-  or  rather  removes  the  veil  by  which,  from  a 
fice,  and  which  are  an  indication  not  only  of  largo  portion  of  the  public,  they  have  bith- 
the  activity  of  the  commerce  but  of  the  moral  erlo  been  covered.  Such  readers  as  are  n^t 
virtues  of  a  people,  wo  arc  far  ahead,  having  disposed  to  study  figures,  can  by  an  inspeo- 
on  an  average  1,007  per  1,000  inhabitants,  tion  of  the  atlas  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the 
whilst  France  has  only  600,  Prussia  660,  principal  results  presented.  In  conclusion, 
Holland  402,  and  even  little  Switzerland,  we  express  the  wish  that  an  English  edition 
which  comes  immediately  after  us  iu  the  of  this  remarkable  work  maybe  produced; 
scale,  only  1,630.  In  some  other  respects,  and  we  add  thereto  the  suggestion  that  each 
also,  wo  have  reason  to  be  satiiified  with  our  map,  instead  of  represeutiug  different  coun* 
national  position.  But  on  what  may  be  called  tries  in  tints  of  the  same  color,  should  have 
the  dark  side  of  our  accounts  there  are  vari-  each  country  in  s  distinct  color,  in  order  to 
ous  facts,  and  some  of  them  are  rather  start- 1  be  plainer. 
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From  The  Kconomist,  15  Nov. 
PROPOSED   MEDIATION    WITH   AMERICA. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  long 
been  most  anxious  to  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
American  belligerents  to  come  to  terms,  and 
has  proposed  to  our  Government  and  to 
that  of  Russia  to  join  him  in  his  concilia- 
tory overtures.  The  despatch  in  which  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  has  embodied  the  ideas 
and  suggestions  of  his  master  is  now  be- 
fore us.  It  is  understood  that  the  project 
has  been  somewhat  coldly  received  by  both 
governments  and  that  the  emperor  is  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  at  such  reception. 
Knssia  has  not  absolutely  declined  to  join 
In  the  proposed  measures,  but  neither  has 
•he  accepted ;  and  th^  feeling  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  is  believed  to  be  precisely 
■imilar.  The  reasons  are  obvious  enough  ; 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  a  brief  statement 
of  them  alone  is  needed  to  convince  the 
eonntry  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  right.  Our 
desire  for  the  termination  of  the  disastrous 
contest  is  at  least  as  earnest  as  that  of 
France, — our  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  war  is  as  strong,  our  readiness  to 
teize  any  opportunity  of  acting  as  peace- 
makers to  the  full  as  great ; — but  we  can- 
not see  that  the  present  moment  is  a  favor- 
able one  for  friendly  interposition ;  still  less 
can  we  see  that  the  proposal  of  the  emperor 
is  one  which  we  could  cither  hopefully  or 
even  decorously  endorse  and  support.  A 
few  moments'  reflection  will  suffice  to  make 
this  plain. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conjuncture  is  not 
Tcry  happily  chosen.  The  Federals  have 
just  collected  their  new  levies,  and  are  pre- 
'paring  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest  with 
'greater  inveteracy,  and  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  friends  are 
menaced  by  the  return  of  the  Democratic 
ascendency, — an  ascendency  which  might  be 
fatal  to  their  power  if  not  penal  to  their 
persons,  unless  they  can  win  some  fresh  vic- 
tories, or  display  some  encouraging  and 
impressive  vigor.  We  have  not  received 
the  slightest  hint  that  European  mediation 
would  be  welcome  at  Washington,  or  would 
•Ten  be  received  without  indignation.  It  is 
understoody  on  the  contrar}*,  that  it  is  the 
•ne  thing  which  the  Cabinet  are  moat  espe- 
rfally  anxious  to  preclude.  If,  indeed,  the 
Mq^eror  bad  waited  till  next  March,  and  if 


the  results  of  the  State  and  Congressional 
elections  should  by  that  time  have  given  a 
decided  preponderance  to  the  Opposition 
(as  seems  very  probable),  then  a  pacific  and 
respectful  representation  from  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  would  have  had  some 
chance  of  being  listened  to,  and  might  have 
turned  the  trembling  scale.  But  just  at  the 
actual  cri«ds  there  seems  to  be  really  no 
opening  whatever  for  intervention. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  proposition  of  the  French  Em- 
peror can  be  regarded  as  having  a  friendly 
aspect.  At  first  sight  it  sounds  indisputa- 
bly selfish,  almost  hostile  to  the  North,  and 
not  far  from  insulting.  At  least  we  are 
much  afraid  that  it  will  be  so  read  out 
there.  The  suggestion  is  for  an  armistice 
by  sea  and^land  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
which  are  to  be  employed  in  endeavoring 
to  find  terms  of  accommodation.  The  ar- 
mies arc  to  suspend  all  operations,  and  the 
I  naval  squadron  is  to  raise  the  blockade. 
i  Nearly  every  circumstance  of  such  an  ar* 
I  mistice  must,  it  is  obviou^,  tend  to  the  ad- 
j  vantage  of  the  South.  It  would  play  their 
'  game  almost  more  cfiectually  than  the  most 
;  successful  campaign  could  play  it.  That  it 
would  play  ours  as  well — that  it  would  sup- 
ply France  and  England  with  the  cotton 
they  so  sorely  want— that  it  would  open  to 
their  merchants  the  market  for  their  wines, 
their  coffees,  their  hardware,  their  clothing, 
which  they  so  greatly  miss — is  only  certain 
to  render  it  more  distasteful  to  the  North- 
erners. The  first  operation  xwould  be,  of 
course,  by  the  opening  of  the  Southern 
ports  to  European  trade,  that  the  Confeder- 
ates would  be  able  to  sell  all  their  accumu- 
lated stock  of  cotton  and  tobacco  at  very 
high  prices,  and  thus  raise  funds  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  war  if  the  war  should 
be  renewed.  It  would  enable  them  to  im- 
port all  the  military  stores,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  uniforms,  which  would  render 
them  more  obstinate  and  more  formidable 
foes  than  ever.  It  would  at  once  fill  their 
cities  with  all  the  commodities  needed  for 
daily  comfort  and  consumption,  the  want  of 
which  has  reduced  them  to  such  severe 
straits,  and  was  relied  upon  by  the  North 
as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  compelling 
them  to  submit.  In  a  word,  a  six  months' 
armistice  and  cessation  of  the  blockade  if 
prtcUdy  Iht  Mng-^t  indeedf  almott  ih€ 
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llie  Secession  ordinance  ?  or  those  which  ore 
lion  occupii^d  by  ihe  Confederate  forces  P 
Aru  TcnnesBeG,  Kentucky,  an<l  Moryland 
iiiuluded  in  the  Norlhern  or  in  (be  Southarn 
Fwleratioii  ?— for  both  claim  thfm.  Mu«t 
not  our  "  mediution "  under  such  circum- 
sLinces  have  the  charsclcr  ralbcr  of  propo- 
K^ila  to  tno  generals  [hati  of  negotiatioDi 
(i]>ene(l  nitb  luo  nalions  P 

Again.  Whnt  distinct  idess  have  ve  u 
lo  the  husis  of  uccomniodation  to  be  rag- 
goited  ?  We,  in  this  journal,  have  mora 
ili»n  once  aketclied  out  n  possible  schcnie* 
but  is  it  one  ^rhich  either  England  as  a  nft> 
liun,  or  France  us  a  Government,  irould  bfl 
Milling  to  ndoplP  If  sepuration  ncre  the 
fuudnmentn]  assumption,  the  North  trould 
cry  fiuL  If  reunion,  on  any  termn,  the  South 
Himld  repudiate  the  idea  at  once  ?  Could 
nc-ask  the  North  to  surrender  the  Borde^ 
Ststes,  the  loss  of  irhich  would  reduce  tba 
'■  United  Stntes  "  lo  little  more  ihnn  a  long 
narrow  territory,  Iving  in  a  somewhat  inho*-. 
pitnble  climate  ^  Could  we  tell  the  South  ther 
ought  to  hand  over  to  the  lender  mercies  of 
lliuNorlh  their  brethren  in  Kentucky,  Tcnnw- 
set-,  or  Maryland,  who  hale  the  Federals  aa 
intensely  ns  the  Cnrolininns  themselves  i  An 
v/c  to  a«k  the  Confederuics  to  poy  any  por- 
licin  of  ihe  enormous  Ftilera)  debt  which  baa 
Ijcen  contracted  in  order  to  subdue  them  P 
Or,  without  Coiiig  so  far  as  this,  how  are  tha 
olil  debts  and  the  old  oblif^alions  lo  be  sd- 
jiisted  beitreeii  the  North,  wbich  is  the  most 
IKipuloua  and  the  most  wealthy,  and  the 
Suuth  which  has  carried  off  the  richest  and 
tlic  lur^t  portion  of  the  soil  ?  Is  the  Mia- 
sl'^sippi  to  be  the  Western  nnd  the  Ohio  and 
llic  Potomac  the  Northern  boundurics  of 
^I^iverv,  and  would  JefTerson  Davis  consent 
to  Buclt  on  arrangement?  If  not,  and  if  we 
;  to  advocate  the  cluim  of  each  Stale  to 
1"  freely  which  Conftderncy  it  will  join, 
lat  prospects  ore  there  thai  Almliiioiiista 
America  or  iheir  sympathizers  here  will 
rmit  a  ne^liolion  based  upon  such  a 
uai  wouiii  nave  a  cuance  of  proving  aeccpl-  liroadly  democratic  notion  t  Whichcvemay 
able,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind  lo  an-  \vc  view  il,  the  dlfficulliGs  are  tremendous, 
other  nnd  at  present  apparently  an  itisuper-  and  we  scarcely  seeshow  we  can  ho|)e  to  in" 
ablediflicullyiiiihu  way.  In  order  tojiropose  tervene  as  pacificators  with  much  effect  till 
tWTDsof  negotiation  or  of  armistice.  It  seems  }>i>th  parties  are  weary  of  the  contest,  and 
iodispensaUc  to  have  disiiiict^arf  if«  to  treat  ;  nbk  Europe,  as  impartial  sptctators,  to  asiitt 
with— visible  governments  with  defined  tei^  '  tliem  in  contriving  a  conclusion  which  both 
ritories — as  well  as  to  have  in  our  own  minds  lilesire,  or  till  the  events  of  the  war  have 
•ODiething  like  a  basis  for  accommodation  more  accurately  defined  the  rel.i live  strength, 
to  suggest.  Kow,  though  we  knotv  nlio  is  pusilion,  and  frontiers  of  the  combalunta 
the  head  of  the  Confederate  Govcmmcnl,  thun  has  yet  been  done. 
and  where  the  Confederate  ConKress  sits,  wc 

do  not  know  of  what  the  Confederacy  con- 1  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  the  Oatdtt 
aista.  "  The  South  "  has  no  boundary,  no  nf  to-niglit  has  published  Lord  Russell's  de- 
aacertained  number  of  States  nitbin  its' lim-  ^p.itch,  declining  to  act  nt  present  in  tfaa 
ita.  Is  it  to  bchetdtu  cmbraccall  the  Slave  iiiLinncr  proposed  by  the  !^peroi  of  tha. 
BtateaP  or  only  thote  which  originally  signed  Freiicb. 


mlg  thitttf — the  Sottthemera  tetait ; — and  it 
ia  for  thut  very  reason  just  the  thing  which 
we  could  not  decently  ask  the  Northerners 
to  grant.  Moreover,  another  effect  most 
disatcroua  to  the  Federal  cause,  would  jirob- 
ably  result  from  the  armistice  proposed. 
A  large  port  of  the  Federal  army  would 
melt  away,  and  when  once  dispersed  we  ap- 
prehend it  would  bo  impossible  to  re-collect 
it  for  the  purjiose  of  renewing  a  desperate 
and  weary  strife.  The  new  levies,  no  doubt, 
might  turn  the  suspension  of  hostilities  to 
good  account  by  improving  tbeir  discipline 
and  drill ;  but  what  would  become  of  those 
thousands  who  arc  utterly  tired  and  dis- 

Susied  with  the  prolonged  and  profitless 
erimntion  they  have  undergone, — whom, 
whether  olSeers  or  privates,  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult even  now  to  keep  steady  to  their  colors, 
—who,  in  a  word,  ore  "  Rkedaddliog  "  day 
hj  day,  in  a  fashion  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible even  for  the  military  authorities  ihem- 
•el*et  to  ascertain  (he  numbers  actually  un- 
der tbeir  command  and  available  for  action  P 
All  wbo  could  possibly  get  leave  and  all 
who  could  ttlip  away  unperecived  would  re- 
tnm  to  their  homes,  and  could  norer  be  en- 
liied  back  into  the  ranks.  All  this  is  so 
nudeniablo  Ind  so  clear  that,  if  the  propo- 
rtion bad  emanated  from  this  country,  the 
mitersal  voice  of  America  would  have  been 
raised  lo  denounce  it  as  the  most  flagrant 
]»oof  that  could  have  been  afforded  of  Brit- 
ish partiality  towards  the  Confederates  aud 
sf  British  spite  against  the  Union, — as  the 
worst  of  thu  mnny  affronts  and  unkindly 
acta  to  be  resented  when  the  day  of  ven- 
geance should  arrive.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  how  it  will  be  regarded  nt  \Vushington 
DOW  that  it  emanates  from  that  power  which  I 
they  have  so  long  fKTsisted  in  representing 
aa  their  peculiar  friend  ond  ally. 

Uucb  OH  nc  should  desire  impartial  media- 
tion in  this  deplorable  quarrel,  in  some  form 
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From  The  Kconomist,  15  Nov. 
PROPOSED   MEDIATION    WITH   AMERICA. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  long 
been  most  anxious  to  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
American  belliger^ts  to  come  to  terms,  and 
has  proposed  to  our  Government  and  to 
that  of  Russia  to  join  him  in  his  concilia- 
tory overtures.  The  despatch  in  ivhich  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  has  embodied  the  ideas 
and  suggestions  of  his  master  is  now  be- 
fore us.  It  is  understood  that  the  project 
has  been  somewhat  coldly  received  by  both 
governments  and  that  the  emperor  is  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  at  such  reception. 
Bussia  has  not  absolutely  declined  to  join 
in  the  proposed  measures,  but  neither  has 
■he  accepted ;  and  th^  feeling  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  is  believed  to  be  precisely 
similar.  The  reasons  are  obvious  enough  ; 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  a  brief  statement 
of  them  alone  is  needed  to  convince  the 
country  that  Lord  Palmerston  is  right.  Our 
desire  for  the  termination  of  the  disastrous 
contest  is  at  least  as  earnest  as  that  of 
France, — our  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  war  is  as  strong,  our  readiness  to 
seize  any  opportunity  of  acting  as  peace- 
makers to  the  full  as  great ; — but  we  can- 
not see  that  the  present  moment  is  a  favor- 
able one  for  friendly  interposition ;  still  less 
can  we  see  that  the  proposal  of  the  emperor 
is  one  which  we  could  cither  hopefully  or 
even  decorously  endorse  and  support.  A 
few  moments'  reflection  will  suffice  to  make 
this  plain. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conjuncture  is  not 
Tery  happily  chosen.  The  Federals  have 
just  collected  their  new  levies,  and  are  pre- 
paring for  a  renewal  of  the  contest  with 
■greater  inveteracy,  and  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  friends  are 
menaced  by  the  return  of  the  Democratic 
ascendency, — an  ascendency  which  might  be 
fatal  to  their  power  if  not  penal  to  their 
persons,  unless  they  can  win  some  fresh  vic- 
tories, or  display  some  encouraging  and 
impressive  vigor.  We  have  not  received 
the  slightest  hint  that  European  mediation 
would  be  welcome  at  Washington,  or  would 
even  be  received  without  indignation.  It  is 
understood,  on  the  contrar}*,  that  it  is  the 
•ne  thing  which  the  Cabinet  are  most  espe- 
oally  anxious  to  preclude.  Jl,  indeed,  the 
•mperor  had  waiteid  till  next  March,  and  if 


the  results  of  the  State  and  Congreasional 
elections  should  by  that  time  have  given  a 
decided  preponderance  to  the  Opposition 
(as  seems  very  probable),  then  a  pacific  and 
respectful  representation  from  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  would  have  had  sonie 
chance  of  being  listened  to,  and  might  have 
turned  the  trembling  scale.  But  just  at  the 
actual  cri<ds  there  seems  to  be  really  no 
opening  whatever  for  intervention. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  proposition  of  the  French  Em- 
peror can  be  regarded  as  having  a  friendly 
aspect.  At  first  sight  it  sounds  indisputa- 
bly selfish,  almost  hostile  to  the  North,  and 
not  far  from  insulting.  At  least  we  are 
much  afraid  that  it  will  be  so  read  out 
there.  The  suggestion  is  for  an  armistice 
by  sea  and" land  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
which  are  to  be  employed  in  endeavoring 
to  find  terms  of  accommodation.  The  ar- 
mies are  to  suspend  all  operations,  and  the 
naval  squadron  is  to  raise  the  blockade. 
Nearly  every  circumstance  of  such  an  ar* 
mistice  must,  it  is  obviou^,  tend  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  South.  It  would  play  their 
game  almost  more  effectually  than  the  most 
successful  campaign  could  play  it.  That  it 
would  play  ours  as  well — that  it  would  sup- 
ply France  and  England  with  the  cotton 
they  so  sorely  want— that  it  would  open  to 
their  merchants  the  market  for  their  wines, 
their  cofiees,  their  hardware,  their  clothing, 
which  they  so  greatly  miss — is  only  certain 
to  render  it  more  distasteful  to  the  North- 
erners. The  first  operation  ^would  be,  of 
course,  by  the  opening  of  the  Southern 
ports  to  European  trade,  that  the  Confeder- 
ates would  be  able  to  sell  all  their  accumu- 
lated stock  of  cotton  and  tobacco  at  very 
high  prices,  and  thus  raise  funds  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  war  if  the  war  should 
be  renewed.  It  would  enable  them  to  im- 
port all  the  military  stores,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  uniforms,  which  would  render 
them  more  obstinate  and  more  formidable 
foes  than  ever.  It  would  at  once  fill  their 
cities  with  all  the  commodities  needed  for 
daily  comfort  and  consumption,  the  want  of 
which  has  reduced  them  to  such  severe 
straits,  and  was  relied  upon  by  the  North 
as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  compelling 
them  to  submit  In  a  word,  a  six  months' 
armistice  and  cessation  of  the  blockade  is 
predidy  the  thing — it,  indud^  almoii  ik$ 
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Wc  will  then  lay  aside  the  arguments 
irhich  appeal  to  the  conscienee,  and,  ad- 
dressing ourselves  directly  to  the  material 
interests,  tliose  undisputed  rulers  of  the 
world,  will  counsel  those  of  our  fellow-citi- 
Ecns  who  show  tnemRelTCS  so  eager  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  the  United  States,  to  ask 
themselves  why  England  has  hesitated,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  contest,  to  adopt  such 
a  course  :  why,  even  to-day,  with  the  temp- 
tation of  a  French  alliance  before  its  eyes, 
the  Morning  Post  repeats  that  the  English 
GovernnuMit  is  resolved  not  to  intervene. 
Who  is  more  deeply  interested  than  Eng- 
land in  the  destruction  of  the  American 
Union  ?  Who  desires  with  greater  ardor, 
and  for  so  many  cood  reasons  the  final  de- 
feat and  irrevocable  dismemberment  of  the 
United  Slates  ?  Whether  England  bethinks 
her  of  her  present  suflerings  and  contem- 
plates her  deserted  factories,  or  ponders  her 
luture  grandeur,  and  devours  already  with 
her  eyes  that  vast  southern  territory,  which, 
once  separated  from  the  United  Slates,  must 
fall  so  naturally  and  completely  under  her 
influence ;  or  again,  revels  in  anticipation 
in  the  humiliation  of  the  American  flag  and 
annihilation  of  a  maritime  rival,  whose 
growth  has  increased  with  every  day.  Eng- 
land cuiinot  contain  her  hopes,  and  every 
morning,  in  #he  land  of  \\  ilberforce,  the 
voice  of  a  hundred  journals  ascends  to 
Heaven  to  invoke  the  divine  blessing  upon 
the  arms  of  slavelH>ld.:rs.  The  pro-slavery 
papers  of  Paris  may  (h>  their  best,  they  will 
never  succeed  in  b*  ing  more  English  than 
their  London  brelhrcn  on  the  American 
question. 

But  the  passions  of  England  are  alwavs 
tempered  with  prudence;  and  if,  on  tlic 
other  side  of  ihi-  Channel  the  patriotic  desire 
to  see  ihf  United  States  conquered  is  uni- 
Tcrsal,  the  idea  of  intervention  is  anything 
but  popular.  We  cannot  but  be  surprised 
that  those  of  our  papers  which  attach  ordi-  ' 
narily  so  much  importance  to  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Cobdtn,  and  quote  him  so  often  as  an 
oracle  on  more  than  one  subject  on  which 
his  authorily  is  doubtful,  pay  so  little  hi'ed  to 
his  recent  sjieech  upon  American  affairs. 
Few  Englishmen  know  the  United  States 
letter  than  Mr.  Cobden.  lie  has  travelled 
through  them,  II\id  there,  kept  up  numerous 
relations  with  them.  How  does  he  treat  the 
project  of  re-establishing  peace  there  by  a 
European  hiterveniion  ?  He  treats  it  as 
ridiculous ;  and  I  venture  to  afljrm  that  he 
proves  it  to  be  so.  He  takes  into  account 
the  distances  to  be  traversed,  the  populations 
to  be  conquered  upon  their  own  soil ;  he  re- 
calls the  fruitless  struggle  maintained  by 
England  aglfinst  her  own  colonics,  when, 
their  populaiioQ  did  not  exceed  three  milUoiii  j 


of  ftouls ;  and  he  concludes  that  it  would  be 
safer  and  less  costly  to  feed  the  workmen 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  England,  upon 
turtle  soup,  champagne,  and  venison,  for  ten 
years,  than  to  carry  on  such  an  enterprise  for 
six  months.  He  add.%  moreover,  that  if  h/$ 
were  the  actual  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  embarrassed  by  the  inten.al  dis- 
cords of  the  North,  he  would  see  without 
regret  a  foreign  intervention,  which  should 
put  an  end  to  all  dissensions  and  fuse  the 
wills  of  all  its  citizens  in  a  common  effort 
for  the  salvation  of  their  country. 

It  may  be  indeed,  that  this  supreme  trial 
is  needed  by  the  United  States.  Despite  the 
obstinate  courage  which  that  people  hat 
shown  in  the  saddest  days  of  this  civil  war, 
it  seems  as  if  two  things  had  been  wanting^ 
up  to  the  present  moment,  to  enable  them  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  put  an  end  to  iL 
Military  talent  has  not  revealed  itself  among 
their  leaders  ;  their  Government,  moreover, 
does  not  appear  to  be  quite  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Philosophers  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  treating  with  severity  or  contempt 
genius  in  its  application  to  the  conduct  of 
war,  have  here  a  grand  lesson  before  their 
eyes.  How  much  mourning  would  have  been 
spared  if  the  United  States  had  had  at  hand 
some  one  general  capable  of  shedding  blood 
only  when  bloodshed  was  necessary,  and  of 
gaining  one  single  victory,  worthy  of  the 
name,  in  the  place  of  a  dozen  indecisive  bat- 
tles. Military  talent  has  been  less  wanting 
to  the  cause  of  the  South ;  but  it  will  only 
serve  to  delay  defeat :  whereas  had  it  ap- 
peared on  that  side  where  is  the  strength  aa 
well  as  the  right,  it  would  have  precipitated 
the  war  to  its  end.  But  time  is  needed  to 
enable  an  industrial  people,  seeking  fame 
and  fortune  in  the  arts  of^  peace,  to  furnish 
their  generals  with  an  army  really  efficient 
and  capable  cf  serving  as  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  genius — should  a  genius  arise. 

To  these  too  peaceful  habits,  the  growth 
of  domestic  quiet  and  liberty,  must  be  at- 
tributed   the  comparative  feebleness  with 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
ina^'  be  charged  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
civd  war.    It  has  hesitated  too  long  to  make 
use  of  the  legitimate  and  formidable  arms 
which  the  question  of  slavery  has  placed  in 
its  hands :  it  allowed  itself  to  be  lured  too 
long  by  a  hope  that  it  could  reconstruct  the 
Union,  without  resorting  to  all  the  rights  of 
war,  without  interfering,  at  least  during  the 
struggle,  with  the  internal  affairs  of  ths 
Stau»s,  without  striking  a  blow  at  that  instir 
tulion,  which  after  all   is  the  only  ^^'^ 
cause  of  so  many  disasters,  and  wbicftj^ 
brought  the  republic  within  a  hair's  brs^"** 
of  its  ruin.  .  ^ 
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enlightened  as  to  the  imminence  of  its  peril, 
and  also  as  to  the  full  extent  of  its  rights  and 
duties  ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  stir  ihe  heart  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  its  depth,  to  set  in  motion  the  popu- 
lation of  the  West  and  North,  to  throw  the 
whole  nation  into  the  struggle,  that  the  in- 
evitable and  tangible  image  of  this  peril  be 
■et  before  their  eyes.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
necessary  that  the  foreigner  should  set  his 
foot  upon  their  soil,  to  electrify  them  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Per- 
haps, it  may  be,  that  a  foreign  flag  must  float 
before  New  Orleans  by  the  side  of  the  ban- 
ner of  slavery,  for  the  farmer  of  the  West  to 
feel  that  the  mouths  of  the  great  river  form 

Eart  of  his  magnificent  inheritance,  and  that 
is  country  extends  thus  fur.  On  that  day, 
either  the  very  rocks  of  America  will  trem- 
ble with  wrath,  or  the  American  people  will 
have  deserved  their  fate,  and  have  existed 
for  an  instant  as  a  great  nation,  to  show  only 
how  a  great  nation  may  fall. 

But  we  should  see  without  much  uneasi- 
ness this  supreme  trial  begin,  and  the  hand 
of  the  foreigner  stretched  out  against  the 
United  Slates,  certain  as  we  are  that  it  will 
not  be  the  hand  of  France,  and  that  we  shall 
be  faithful,  alike  to  the  interests  and  tradi- 
tions of  our  country,  in  ofl'ering  our  prayers 
for  their  victory. 

(Signed)  Pkevost  Paradol. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  Nov.  15. 
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Political  rumors  which  end  in  nothing 
are  generally  mischievous;  but  the  injury 
whicii  arises  from  reports  of  intervention  in 
America  is  almost  unprecedently  great.  The 
starvation  of  Lancashire  is  caused,  not  by  a 
deficiency  of  cction  in  the  world  at  large, 
but  by  uu  absence  of  sufficient  commercial 
inducement  for  procuring  it  from  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  grown.  No  merchant  is 
bound  to  ruin  himself  by  a  speculative  order 
for  a  commodity  which  may  suddenly  be 
thrown  on  his  hands  in  an  overstocked 
market.  Lord  llussell  has  sufficiently  puz- 
sled  traders  by  publishing  within  a  single 
fortnight  two  official  estimates  of  the  stock 
of  Southern  cotton,  as  consisting  respectively 
of  two  million  and  of  four  million  bales.  It 
may,  however,  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  circulate  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble all  the  information  within  its  own  reach, 
although  it  may  be  unreliable  and  contradic- 
tory. Manufacturers  and  merchants  may 
•till  be  induced  to  encourage  Indian  imports 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  American  stock, 


whether  large  or  small,  is  at  present  shut  oat 
of  the  European  market  by  the  blockade^ 
But  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  their  hazard- 
ous enterprise  should  be  interrupted  by  an- 
nouncements of  diplomatic  attempts  to  rais* 
the  blockade.  It  appears  that  the  French 
Government  has  at  last  formally  invited 
England  and  Russia  to  join  in  an  application 
to  the  belligerents  for  an  armistice,  which 
might  give  an  o])portunity  for  negotiating  a 
peace  ;  and  as  governments  are  in  the  hsLoit 
of  feeling  their  way  before  thev  commit 
themselves  by  regular  overtures,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  courts  of  London  and  St. 
Petersburg  had  previously  received  notice 
of  the  project,  and  that  they  have  made  up 
their  mmds  on  the  answer  to  be  returned 
At  all  events,  the  policy  of  France  is  cer- 
tainly consistent.  The  blockade  would  baw 
been  raised  many  months  ago  hut  for  the 
steady  persistence  of  England  in  the  neutral 
system  which  American  newspapers  charao- 
teristically  ascribe  to  national  cowardice. 

Unless  the  French  Government  had  been 
either  prepared  to  act  alone,  or  assured  of 
English  co-operation,  no  plan  of  intervention 
would  have  been  formally  proposed.  It  ia 
impossible  to  assert  ))ositively  that  the  assent 
of  England  has  been  withheld,  but,  on  the 
opposite  supposition,  some  ^  the  gravest 
,  members  of  the  Cabinet  must  have  been 
guilty  of  unaccountable  indiscretion.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Southern  sympathies  were  only 
expressed  in  the  theoretical  proposition  that 
Mr.  Jefi'erson  Davis  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  nation.  Since  his  Northern  tour,  Str 
G.  C.  Lewis  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  have 
publicly  explained  the  cogent  reasons  of  pol- 
icy and  of  law  which  prohibit  the  immediats 
recognition  of  the  Confedemcy.  It  is  certain 
that  neither  statesman  can  have  anticipated 
the  early  concurrence  of  his  p^overnment  in 
a  mediation  which  would  prnctically  assume 
the  independence  of  the  South  ;  and  as  tha 
campaign  has  since  taken  no  (ieciNive  turn, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  reason  or 
excuse  could  be  ofi'ered  for  a  sudden  change 
of  policv.  Every  minister  must  be  fuUv 
aware  of  the  commercial  disturbance  whico 
is  caused  by  any  prospect,  however  remote, 
of  opening  the  Southern  ports.  The  French 
Government  is  of  course  at  liberty  to  inter- 
fere, either  alone  or  in  concert  with  Russia} 
but  if  England  stands  aloof,  an  ofi'er  of  me- 
diation will  be  nugatory,  unless  it  is  followed 
by  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  employment  of 
force.  It  is  true  that  the  advocates  of  the 
South  assert  that  the  Federalists  desire  in- 
tervention ;  but  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Washington  Government,  or  in  the  lan- 
guage of  its  supporters,  tends  t#confirm  their 
statement.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  has  really  invited 
French  mediation,  he  hai  utterly  bewildered 
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bis  countrymen,  and  especially  his  parti- 
sans. 

An  armistice,  attended  by  a  suspension 
of  the  blockadCf  means  the  termination  of 
the  war  and  the  independence  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  If  the  European  Powers 
interfere  for  the  purpose  of  re-opening  the 
ports,  they  will  never  again  allow  them  to 
be  closed  ;  for  the  renewal  of  a  bloody  and 
hopeless  contest  would  be  even  more  justly 
obnoxious  to  general  feeling  than  a  continu- 
ance of  a  struggle  in  which  it  mav  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  pause.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  Government  of  Washington  would  refuse 
to  acquiesce  in  a  truce,  except  in  the  confi- 
dence that  it  must  expand  into  a  definitive 
Eeace.  The  Northern  preparations  have 
een  made  at  enormous  expense,  and  the 
ranks  of  the  army  are  for  the  moment  full. 
The  maintenanceof  half  a  million  of  soldiers 
for  six  months  in  utter  idleness  would  be 
ruinously  wasteful,  and  a  promiscuous  CTant 
of  furloughs  would  only  lead  to  the  finiu  dis- 
appearance of  recruits  who  have  with  diffi- 
culty been  attracted  by  unprecedented  boun- 
ties. A  temporary  peace  would  be  almost 
as  costly  as  war,  and  it  would  provide  few 
additional  resources.  As  the  tariff  would 
not  be  altered,  there  is  no  reason  why  com- 
merce should  revive,  nor  could  the  sea  be 
more  open  than^t  present  to  Federal  shin- 
ping.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  would 
profit  by  the  interval  to  sell  its  cotton,  and 
to  buy  whatever  is  required  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war.  Arms,  clothing, 
and  ammunition  would  be  reduced  to  a  third 
or  a  fourth  of  the  present  prices,  and  almost 
the  entire  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  would  be  saved  to  the  Confederate 
Treasurj*.  The  volunteers  of  the  South 
could,  in  any  case,  be  trusted  to  rally  round 
the  flag  which  they  have  from  the  first  de- 
fended under  the  influence  of  patriotic  zeal ; 
and,  on  the  improbable  supposition  that  the 
war  could  be  renewed  ut  the  close  of  a  lim- 
ited armistice,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  comparutive  chances  of  success  would  be 
fundaniciitully  altered.  The  North  would 
be  as  much  poorer  or  weaker  n«  the  South 
would  be  better  and  stronger ;  nor  could  the 
most  resolute  fanatic  refuse  to  see  that  the 
principle  of  independence  bad  been  virtually 
conceded.  If  any  further  argument  were 
needed  to  show  that  the  French  proposal 
must  be  r*^jeoted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the 
North  can  obtain  an  armistice  at  pleasure, 
apart  from  the  interference  of  neutrals,  and 
without  concessions  to  the  enemy.  By  ab- 
•taining  from  the  invasion  of  the  South,  the 
FederaU  can  Auspend  or  discontinue  active 
hostilities  by  land,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  maintain  the  blockade.    It  ia  not  likely 


that  Mr.  Lincoln  will  purchase  at  a  heaTV 
cost  a  doubtful  benefit  which  may  be  secured 
at  his  own  discretion. 

The  practical  difiiculties  of  the  reported 
project  multiply  indefinitely  as  the  matter  is 
more  fullv  considered.  It  must  be  supposed 
that,  during  the  armistice,  both  Federations 
would  maintain  their  own  commercial  sys- 
tems, so  that  perfect  free  trade  in  the  South 
would  co-exist  with  the  rigid  protectionism 
of  the  North.  As  it  could  be  scarcely  worth 
while  to  establish  a  line  of  inland  custom- 
houses for  an  interval  of  six  months,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  an  unlimited 
extension  of  the  contraband  trade  which  is 
already  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  the  war. 
Even  if  the  Confederate  Government  provi- 
sionally adopted  the  Norihern  tariff,  it  could 
scarcely  enforce  on  its  citizens  the  corre- 
sponding excise  duties  which  have  been  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Congress.  A  mere 
suspension  of  arms  might  not  be  impractica- 
ble; but  the  withdrawal  of  the  blockade 
would  render  arrangements  necessary  which 
would  be  impracticable  unless  they  were  per- 
manent. In  short,  the  mediation  woula  be 
equivalent  to  a  recognition  of  the  South,  and 
to  a  declaration  of  war  with  the  North.  The 
benevolent  profession  of  putting  a  stop  to 
useless  bloodshed  could  scarcely  be  discon- 
nected from  the  avowed  intention  of  obtain- 
ing cotton  for  European  looms.  The  suffer- 
ing occasioned  by  the  blockade  may  perhaps 
hereafter  justify  forcible  intervention ;  but 
English  opinion  is  almost  unanimous  in  hold- 
ing that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  over- 
ruling international  law  on  the  ground  of 
political  expediency. 

The  reception  of  Mr.  Slidell  at  Compi^gne 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon has  already  settled  the  terms  of  an  im- 
pending.alliance  with  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment It  is  diflicult  to  reconcile  his  new 
policy  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  caution, 
especially  if  he  has  stipulated  for  aid  or 
countenance  in  his  wild  Slexican  enterprise. 
Although  the  Northern  Republicans  will  un- 
doubtedly denounce  the  neutrality  of  Eng- 
land as  more  culpable  than  the  enmity  of 
Franco,  even  American  credulity  and  preju- 
dice must  yield  to  the  evidence  of  an  un- 
friendly and  one-sided  mediation.  The  un- 
expected issue  of  the  French  Circular  explains 
the  recent  eagerness  of  the  English  Opposi- 
tion for  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  South. 
Its  most  active  leader  has  for  some  time  cul- 
tivated a  back-stair's  connection  with  the 
French  Government.  In  the  last  session 
Mr.  Disraeli  held  a  brief  from  the  reaction- 
ary-section of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  he  did 
full  justice  to  his  instructions  by  protesting 
agauist  Lord  Palmerston's  vexatious  resist- 
ance to  the  uncontrolled  will  of  his  august 
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ally.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  similar  un- 
derstanding should  not  be  cstabliHhed  on 
American  as  well  as  on  Iraliaa  questions. 
Although  the  Emperor  Napoleon  iias  hith- 
erto shown  pcrfi'ct  loyalty  ia  conceriing  iiis 
policy  with  the  English  tiovernmt'nt,  he,  or 
ois  ministers,  may  perhaps  sometimes  think  it 
expedient  to  promote  their  own  views  by  tlje 
inuirect  pressure  of  domestic  opposition.  It 
may  have  been  thought,  moreover,  thut  the 
English  Cabinet,  notwithstanding  its  own 
distaste  to  interference,  would  bo  unwilling 
to  hold  back  when  all  the  other  great  powers 
were  anxious  to  impose  peace  on  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  report  that  Ilussia  had  adhered 
to  the  French  proposal  was  evidently  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  of  deterring  resist- 
ance. The  actual  isolation  of  France  will  be 
excused  on  the  ground  that  Lord  Palmer- 
iton's  obstinate  perversity  has  checked  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  governments  which 
are  less  immediately  interested  in  American 
affairs.  Intiigues  of  this  kind  are  intelligi- 
ble, and  generally  trivial;  but  commercial 
confusion  is  more  serious  than  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  underground  diplomacy.  A 
penny  in  the  pound  in  ilie  price  of  cotton  at 
present  outweighs  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  contingent  accession  to  office  by 
the  aid  of  either  an  ecclesiastical  or  a  foreign 
alliance. 


THE    PROPOSED    MEDIATION. 


From  Tho  Saturday  Review,  22  Nov. 
Till-:   lMIOl>OSi:i)   MEDIATION. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  aciing  without  reasons,  or  at  least 
without  motives.  His  proposal  of  a  joint 
mediation  must  h-.ivc  been  intended  either  to 
succeed  or  to  produce  some  assignable  eflcct 
after  the  refusal  of  Ilussia  and  En|;land  to 
concur.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
actual  result  of  the  overture  was  foreseen, 
for  Governments  are  ordinarily  as  unwilling 
as  suitors  to  incur  the  annoyance  of  a  delib- 
erate and  verb'il  rejection.  An  offer  of  alli- 
ance, like  an  off  t  of  marriage,  is  merely  the 
formal  conclusion  of  a  previous  negotiation  ; 
and  when  an  anticipate  1  failure  is  intention- 
ally provoked,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
usual  praciicj  has  been  abandoned  for  some 
definite  purpose.  When  the  French  de- 
spatch was  published  in  the  Moniteur  before 
tne  English  Cabinet  had  decided  on  an  an- 
swer, the  Imperial  Government  must  have 
been  fully  prepared  for  Lord  XlusseU's  pru- 
dently negative  reply.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  iho  project  was  abruptly  ten- 
dered at  the  Foreign  Office  without  the  prep- 
aration which  smoothes  the  way  for  ciiplo- 
matio  movements  of  importance ;  and,  bo- 


fore  the  offer  was  rejected,  the  reception  of 
Mr.  Slidell  at  Campi^gne  was  oflicially  an- 
nounced to  France  and  to  America.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  wishes  either  to  com- 
mence a  fresh  course  of  action,  or  to  ad- 
vertise his  desire  for  peace,  and  his  good- 
will to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  that  he  should  he  anxious 
to  prove  to  the  distressed  manufaclur":T8  of 
Rouen  and  Lyons  his  interest  in  their  HufTcr- 
iiigs,  an:l  his  energy  in  devising  plans  for 
their  relief;  and  yet  the  publicalioa  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuy>*s  despatch  can  .scarcely  have 
been  designed  exclusively  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Tho  express  mention  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  by  the  title  which  they  have  se- 
lected for  themselves  virtually  involves  a 
recognition ;  and  the  proposal  of  an  armis- 
tice by  sea  and  land,  including  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  blockade,  implies  an  opinion 
which  may  shortly  be  uttered  in  language 
more  intelligible  than  words.  It  is  probable 
that  the  terms  of  alliance  with  the  Southern 
States  are  not  yet  arranged,  nor  is  it  easy 
to  understand  any  practical  advantagt?  whicn 
can  be  exchanged  for  the  powerful  KU])port 
of  France  beyond  the  renewed  supply  of  cot- 
ton for  the  mills :  but  it  it  is  possible  that 
schemes  for  the  partition  of  Mexico,  involv- 
ing the  acquisition  of  Sonora  by  Franco,  raoy 
have  been  already  discussed  or  proji'ctcd. 

The  unanimity  with  which  Lord  Ilussell't 
answer  has  been  approved  in  England  is 
scarcely  disturbed  by  the  murmurs  of  the 
professional  Opposition.  Mr.  Disraeli's  for- 
eign politics  are  peculiar  to  himself  and  to  a 
comparatively  small  section  of  his  support- 
ers, while  the  better  and  larger  portion  of 
the  party  is  unable  to  understand  v.hy  a  dead 
weight  of  gratuitous  unpopularity  should  be 
perversely  hung  round  its  neck.  The  Enfi^ 
lish  nation  is  not  so  entirely  of  one  mind  m 
the  American  quarrel  as  in  the  Italian  strug* 
gle  for  independence ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  South 
will  have  the  best  of  the  contest,  and  that  it 
is  not  the  business  of  foreigners  to  accelerate 
the  impending  catastrophe.  The  resentment 
which  has  been  justly  provoked  by  the  silly 
malignity  of  the  rCortn  is  by  no  means  stronff 
enough  to  create  a  desire  for  a  rupture  ;  and 
th3  wrongdoers  are  executing  poetical  justice 
on  themselves  effectually  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  unfriendly  aspirations.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  errors  of  former  times, 
England  is  now  a  thoroughly  peaceable  na- 
tion ;  and  where  no  point  of  honor  is  involved, 
a  general  conviction  prevails  that  war  is  the 
most  unprofitable  of  employments.  As  IMr. 
Cobden  said,  it  would  bo  cheaper  to  main- 
tain Lancashire  in  luxury,  or  to  incur  any 

'  er  extravagant  outlay,  than  to  indulge  in 
ix  months'  campaign.    The  Federalists. 
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and  especinlly  the  Republicans,  will  any,  with 
the  French  journnis,  that  the  fbar  of  a  qnar- 
fol  wiih  the  North  is  a  proof  of  the  basest 
powardice ;  but  if  all  other  subjects  of  na- 
tional vanity  fail,  the  Enelishman  may 
proudly  boast  that  he  is  the  least  thin- 
skinned  of  civilized  mankind.  The  policy 
of  the  count r}'  is,  happily,  independent  of 
the  criticisra  and  satire  of  foreigners.  The 
Oovemmcnt  wisely  declined  to  take  a  part 
in  mediation  because  the  proposal  would 
have  been  frivolous  and  undignified  unless 
it  were  followed  up  by  action.  The  Federal 
Government  could  have  had  no  motive  for 
accepting,  without  compulsion,  a  scheme 
whicn  was  exclusively  favorable  to  their  ad- 
Tersnries.  The  refusal  would  probably  not 
have  been  expressed  in  courteous  language, 
and  further  pressure  might  have  led  to  tlic 
war  which  the  nation  is  fully  determined  to 
avoid. 

The  form  of  Lord  Russell's  despatch 
is  wholly  unobjeciionable ;  for  politeness, 
though  always  meritorious,  is  never  so  ap- 
propriate OS  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
otter  a  refusal.  The  admission  that  the  ])ar- 
tidpation  of  Russia  was  desirable  was  equiv- 
alent to  a  hint  that  Prince  GortschakofTs  in- 
tended reply  was,  in  its  substance,  as  well 
known  in  London  as  in  Paris.  It  would,  in- 
deed, have  been  strange  if  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  no  need  of  Southern  cot- 
ton, had  concurred  in  a  plan  for  opening  the 
blockade  either  by  force  or  by  diplomatic 
urgency.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  prob- 
ably influenced  rather  by  obvious  reasons  of 
policy  than  by  the  devoted  admiration  for 
OLS  person  and  his  form  of  government  which 
Is  proclaimed  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  other  Amer- 
ican fiends  of  freedom.  It  bus  always  been 
the  habit  of  Russia  to  court  the  good-will  of 
tbo  United  Slates,  and  the  success  of  the 
attempt  was  ]}roved  during  the  Crimean  war. 
As  the  Northern  Federation  retains  the  title 
of  the  former  Republic,  and  as  it  especially 
cherishes  the  tradition  of  animosity  to  Eng- 
land, the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  consi8t- 
•Dtly  abstains  from  an  interference  which 
would  have  been  regarded  as  offensive.  In 
replying  more  directiv  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, Lonl  Russell  properly  took  occa- 
aion  to  acknowledge  the  friendly  conduct  of 
the  Emperor  Nap<ileon  in  the  matter  of  the 
TVent ;  and  in  proceeding  to  explain  the 
grounds  of  his  refusal,  he  complied  with  the 
roles  of  diplomatic  courtesy,  although  the 
motives  of  English  policy  might  have  been 
perfectly  understood  without  elaborate  expo- 
eition.  It  would  have  been  superfluous  and 
oacivil  to  add  that,  iodepenuentlj  of  the 


system  of  ncutralitv,  there  were  strong  rea- 
sons against  embarking  in  u  joint  enterprise 
of  undefined  nature  and  extent.  Only  a  few 
months  since,  it  became  necessary  to  incur  a 
risk  of  misconstruction  by  withdrawing  at 
the  last  moment  from  the  Mexican  undertak- 
ing. It  might  have  been  more  diiHcult  to 
pause  in  the  process  of  intervention  in  Amer- 
ica, if  an  attempt  to  open  the  blockade  had 
been  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

An  ingenious  commentator  in  the  Journal 
des  Dkbats  remarks,  with  significant  irony, 
that  Albion  can  never  help  being  a  little 
perfidious.  Lord  Russell  is  accused  of  an 
attempt  to  conciliate  America  at  the  expense 
of  Franco ;  ancl  the  Fn-nch  writer  n-marki 
that  it  is  odd  that  the  ministers  of  George 
III.'s  descendant  should  become  the  champi- 
ons of  the  United  States  against  the  country- 
men of  Lafayette  and  Rochambean.  The 
censure  may  bo  more  patiently  ondured,  be- 
cause it  is  really  directed  against  the  Impe- 
rial Government,  and  not  against  England. 
The  art  of  ironical  and  indirect  satire  has 
been  cultivated  to  rare  perfijclion  under  the 
system  of  ofiicial  warnings  to  the  press  ;  and 
it  is  more  convenient  for  a  journalist  to  find 
an  argument  against  his  own  Government  in 
a  foreign  despatch  than  to  utter  it  in  his 
own  person.  Lord  Russell  thought  little 
enough  of  Lafayette  and  Gcor;;e  III.,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  party  in  France 
which  favors  the  Northern  Federation  is 
chiefly  influenced  by  the  belief  that  the 
United  States  are  natural  rivals  and  enemies 
of  England.  When  the  Secession  occurred, 
the  feeling  of  regret  was  almost  universal 
among  Englishmen,  not  on  account  of  any 
selfish  interest  in  American  unity,  but  be* 
cause  the  interruption  of  a  brilliant  career 
of  prosperitv  is  in  itself  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle. The  Vrench  theory  of  the  balance  of 
power  retains  a  more  obstinate  vitality.  The 
Emperor  Napolean  has  been  censured  for 
allowing  a  great  power  to  grow  u])  on  the 
frontiers  of  France,  and  he  is  now  believed 
to  have  committed  a  mistake  in  recognizing 
the  disruption  of  a  great  power  which  might 
have  been  formidable  to  England.  He  is 
perfectly  right  in  seeing  the  truth  of  actual 
events,  but  it  is  possible  that  his  pclic)'  may 
bo  adventurous  and  unouiet,  although  it  is 
comparatively  exempt  from  the  influence 
of  obsolete  traditions.  Ilis  projected  con- 
quest of  Mexico  is  almost  the  only  attempt 
at  military  aggression  which  has  ever  been 
unpopular  in  Trance.  If  he  extends  his  de- 
signs to  an  alliance  with  the  Southern  Con- 
fMieracy,  ho  will  incur  large  risks  and  liabil- 
ities. 
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From  The  Economist,  15  Nov. 
THE  ATTITUDE    OF   THE  POPE. 


"The  French  Government,"  says  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  "  has  at  no  period  ever 
held  out  the  hope,either  to  Piedmont  or  Italy, 
that  it  would  sacrifice  to  them  Rome  and  the 
Papacy."  Consequently  Italy  must  wait  till 
France  becomes  heartily  ashamed  of  her  ad- 
mirable proteg6,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
signs  of  the  times,  Rome  will  very  soon  do 
far  more  to  make  the  position  of  France  dis- 
reputable and  unpopular  even  with  the  Cath- 
olic world  than  any  notes  of  General  Duran- 
do's  would  ever  succeed  in  effecting.  We 
have  often  recommended  patience  and  or- 
ganization to  the  Italian  Govemmcjnt  as  the 
true  way  both  to  Rome  and  Venice.  We 
now  propose  to  point  out  how  many  influ- 
ences are  at  work  in  the  Papal  camp  itself 
to  aid  the  efforts  of  Italy,  if  the  government 
of  that  country  will  only  be  true  to  its  own 
cause  and  quietly  permit  the  Papal  See  to 
be,  as  it  seems  bont  on  being,  and  by  the 
law  of  its  nature  as  a  sovereign  power  it  is 
almost  bound  to  be, — false  to  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  clergy,  who  have 
hitherto  been  more  or  less  allies  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  arc  every  day  deserting  the 
Pope  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  in  his 
struggle  for  temporal  power.  Of  the  eighty 
thousand  priests  and  monks  whom  Italy 
contains,  about  ten  thousand  of  the  clergy 
have  already  deserted  on  patriotic  grounds 
the  Papal  standard,  and  signed  Father  Pas- 
saglia's  petition  to  the  Pope  to  abandon  his 
temporal  power  for  the  sake  of  both  Church 
and  State.  That  petition,  whicfr  has  just 
been  presented,  entreats  Pio  Nono  in  the 
most  devout  and  affectionate  language  to  let 
the  two  great  Italian  cries,  "  Long  live  the 
Pope  "  and  **  Long  live  Rome  the  capital  of 
the  new  Kingdom,"  resound  once  more  in 
perfect  harmony  and  without  distracting  the 
dearest  wishes  of  the  nation.  It  may  be 
said  that  ten  thousand  out  of  eighty  thou- 
sand is  but  a  small  proportion,  if  seven 
priests  and  perhaps  half  as  many  nuns  re- 
main to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Papal  Crown 
against  each  ecclesiastical  deserter.  But 
tliis  would  very  ill  represent  the  state  of  tho 
case  even  at  present.  Tho  ten  thousand 
who  have  signed  Father  Passaglia's  memo- 
rial arc  but  the  chosen  few  who  have  risked 
and  ventured  much  for  the  sake  of  their 


country.    Among  the  craven  acts  of  IL 
Rattazzi,  few  have  been  worse  than  dHl 
which  withdrew  the  promise  of  indemmtj 
which  had,  it  is  asserted,  been  given  by 
Baron  Ricasoli  to  all  who,  after  signing  Fm- 
saglia's  petition,  should  find  that  they  bad 
suffered  pecuniarily  by  it  in  consequence  of 
the  displeasure  of  their  ecclesiastical  sop^ 
riors ; — ^for  the  working  clergy  or  rectors  sit 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  bishops,  and  thi 
bishops  in  Italy  are  almost  all  PapaL    Baroa 
Ricasoli  had  authorized  Father  Passaglia  to 
send  round  a  letter  to  the  priests,  convejim 
to  them  that  if  they  were   persecuted  or 
should  suffer  temporal  loss  in  consequenot 
of  their  signature,  the  Government  would 
take  their  loss  upon  itself.     When  M.  Itat> 
tazzi  came  into  power  he  withdrew  th» 
permission,  and  the  letter  was   not  sent. 
Consequently,  the  ten  thousand  signatures 
represent  at  present  only  those  who  were 
willing  to  risk  much  in  the  cause  ;  and  yel 
we  find  among  the  names  already  signed  nol 
only  76  episcopal  vicars  and  1 ,006  monsig- 
nors  (i.e.,  canons  of  cathedrals  or  collegiatt 
churches),  but  783  archpriests,  provosts,  or 
parish   rectors,   317   chaplains,  861    parith 
vicars  or  curates,  343  doctors,  167  reverend 
schoolmasters,  4,533  simple  priests,  and  7G7 
monks  or  regular  clergy — in  all  8,942  (a 
number  daily  increased  by  accessions  print^ 
in  Father  Passaglia's  journal,  II  Mediatcft% 
so  that  it  will  certainly  pass  10,000).     ft  it 
clear  that  one-eighth   part  of  tho   Italiaa 
clergy  are  already  not  only  opposed  to  thi 
temporal  power,  but  willing  to  incur  a  good 
deal  of  serious  loss  to  get  rid  of  it ;  and  of 
course  a  very  much  larger  number  would 
soon  appear  to  be  friendly  to  the  national 
movement  if  this  shadow  of  doubt  could  ba 
dispelled. 

However,  what  we  want  to  point  out  now 
is, — not  the  inherent  force  of  the  movement 
80  much  as  the  intrinsic  ccrlainty  that  tba 
Papal  Government  will  itself  contribute  much 
to  aid  and  spur  on  that  movement.  Tha 
bishops, — who  to  the  number  of  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  thirt}^scven  are,  us  we  said, 
almost  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  tho  Papal 
Government, — will  be  obliged  for  their  own 
sakcs  to  show  their  zeal  against  the  petition- 
,  crs  ;  and,  following  the  Pupal  precedent,  will, 
no  doubt^  institute  very  active  proceedingf 
against  them.  This  course,  which  is  certain 
in  many  cases  to  be  followed,  will  only  have 
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the  effect  of  marking  more  distinctly  and 
iniscbicvously  for  the  Papal  See  the  distinc- 
>  tion  which  is  apparent  between  the  pro-Pa- 
pal and  the  Passaglian  clergy.  Already  the 
Italian  papers  arc  calling  attention  to  the 
contrast  between  the  general  repute  and  high 
standing  of  most  of  the  subscribers,  and  the 
calibre  of  the  protestors^  who  from  Papal 
teal  or  worldly  craft,  are  writing  to  the  pa- 
pers ver}*  ill-spelled  and  ill-composed  letters 
to  explain  that  they  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  petitioners  of  the  same  name  therein 
found.  The  more  sharply  the  bishops  mark 
this  distinction  by  persecuting  the  petition- 
ers, the  belter  will  it  be  for  the  Italian  na- 
tion. It  will  soon  become  a  popular  distinc- 
tion to  be  the  object  of  episcopal  dislike,  and 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  opponents  of  the 
temporal  power.  And  when  once  this  is  so, 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  clergy  will 
not  long  remain  manageable  instruments  of 
the  Pope,  and  either  the  bishops  must  give 
way,  or  the  Church  will  risk  the  greatest  of 
all  dangers — a  mighty  schism  at  its  very  cen- 
tre. Even  now  there  is  rumor  of  filling  up 
the  thirty-four  vacant  Italian  sees,  which  in- 
dude,  we  believe,  the  important  sees  of  Tu- 
rin and  Milan,  without  the  aid  of  the  Pope, 
■ince  he  is  not  inclined  to  sanction  any  choice 
agreeable  to  the  King  of  Italy.  Of  course 
this  alone  would  be  an  act  of  schism,  and 
yet  sooner  or  later  it  must  take  place,  if  the 
Pope  continues  to  hold  out  When  thirty- 
four  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
■ees  are  already  empty,  it  cannot  be  long 
before  the  populous  episcopacy  of  Italy  is 
mown  down  by  Death.  A  few  years  must 
decide  the  feud  between  King  and  Pope  fa- 
Torably  for  the  King,  if  it  bo  only  by  the 
natural  demise  of  the  pro-Papal  bishops.  K 
the  Pope  had  no  longer  any  clerical  parti- 
tans  in  Italy  except  in  his  own  small  State, 
France,  even  for  her  own  interest,  could 
hardly  persist  in  strengthening  the  hands  of 
an  obstinate  head  of  the  Church  against  the 
whole  clerical  voice  of  Italy. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  the  paralysis  of  his 
ecclesiastical  power  that  the  Pope's  secular 
•way  will  be  rendered  impossible.  As  a  sov- 
ereign, his  difficulties- are  daily  and  almost 
hourly  multiplying.  Every  one  knows  his 
money  difficulties.  The  Peter's  Pence  are  a 
Tery  limited  source  of  income ;  the  taxation 
tf  his  circumscribed  States  is  extremely  lim- 
ited alao)  and  the  borrowing  power  is  bo» 
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coming  exhausted,  —  not  that  his  credit  is 
absolutely  gone,  but  that  the  money  market, 
foreseeing  that  his  successor  must  probably 
accept  his  debts  but  will  not  accept  them  cer- 
tainly on  such  exorbitant  terms,  tries  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and  to  extort  fqom 
the  necessities  of  a  tottering  throne  the  most 
that  it  believes  that  throne  is  willing  to  offer. 
A  striking  illustration  of  the  neediness  of 
the  Pope  is  said  to  have  occurred  the  other 
day,  in  conjunction  with  an  equally  striking 
illustration  of  his  political  sagacity.  The 
railway  from  Home  to  Naples  has  now  for 
some  time  been  practically  completed.  The 
court  of  Rome  had  guaranteed  five  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  expended  on  the  Roman  line 
as  soon  as  the  line  was  really  opened  for 
work.  Since  this  contract  was  made,  how- 
ever, the  Pope  has  bethought  himself  that 
Garibaldi  took  Naples  "  by  a  railway  ticket,** 
and  that  railways  are  naturally  inimical  to 
arbitrary  sway.  His  holiness,  therefore,  is 
naturally  unwilling  to  bring  his  subjects  into 
too  close  connection  with  a  seditious  king- 
dom, especially  when  that  intercourse  will 
probably  cost  hiui  at  first  a  considerable 
sum.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Pope 
will  not  sanction  the  opening  of  the  line. 
He  picks  holes  in  the  legal  case  of  the  Rail- 
way Company,— complains  that  all  sorts  of 
petty  conditions  in  the  contract  are  still  un- 
satisfied,— demands  that  certain  levels  shall 
be  rectified,  certain  station-houses  completed, 
and  so  forth,  always  discovering  something 
fresh  which  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to 
sanction  the  opening  of  the  line.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  said,  that  there  was  one  condition 
which  would  have  perfectly  satisfied  him.  If 
the  Railway  Company  could  have  lent  him 
20,000,000f  (£800,000),  all  minor  difficulties 
might  have  been  smoothed  over.  The  inci- 
dent is  exceedingly  instructive  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  temporal  power.  The  Pope,  as  a  po- 
litical ruler,  feels  an  antecedent  dislike  to 
measures  which  promote  the  mere  temporal 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  but  he  can  get 
over  that  dislike  —  for  a  consideration.  In 
other  words,  his  subjects  must  buy  off  his 
prejudice  against  their  welfare,  if  they  are 
not  willing  to  be  seriously  injured  by  it  It 
Is  the  system  of  indulgences  over  again  a|h 
plied  to  political  rule.  For  railway  commu- 
nication you  must  pay  first  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  then  forthespiritual  permission 
to  make  use  of  snch  a  loznry.    How  ca^i.^ 
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temporal  rule  so  administered  endure  long? 
If  the  Italian  Government  will  but  be  pa- 
tient, and  work  out  in  the  clearest  way  the 
antithesis  between  itself  and  its  spiritual 
neighbor,  the  Papacy  cannot  long  stand  even 
«n  its  artificial  French  foundation.  As  Tus- 
cany, Naples,  Umbria,  and  the  Bomagna 
make  rapid  strides  towards  industry  and 
fireedom,  the  charmed  circle  of  Papal  stag- 
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nation  will  necessarily  become  more  and 
more  intolerable.  In  twenty  ways  which  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  define,  the  Papal  Gov* 
ernment  will  find  its  position  becoming  more 
and  more  untenable,  — ways  of  all  of  which 
bankruptcy  will  probably  be  the  natural  out- 
come. Let  but  Italy  work  on  eagerly,  and 
possess  her  soul  in  patience,  ond  the  Roman 
Government  will  ere  long  collapse. 


Music  of  Port  Rotal  Nborobs.  —  The 

editor  of  DwighVt  Journal  of  Mumc  ptihlishcs  a 
letter  fr<»m  Misn  Lucy  McKim,  of  Phihidclpliin, 
accompjiiiyiiijj  n  specimen  of  the  songs  in  vopiic 
amon^  the  nc^n'oc^  about  Part  Uoynl.  Mihh 
'McKim  aiToinpniHcd  her  father  thiUior  on  a  ro- 
.cent  vibit  and  writes  as  folk>ws  :•« 

**  It  is  f1ifli<'ult  to  cxpi-css  the  entire  character 
of  tliesu  iic>;r(>  haliadn  by  mere  niUNicul  notes 
and  %v^\\i^.  Tiio  odd  turns  maidc  in  ihe  throat, 
and  tlic  <'nriu»s  rhythmic  cfTert  produ(.*c«l  hy 
single  voices  chimin}^  iti  nt  different  irrc(|rular 
intervals,  sccni  almost  ns  impossible  to  plat^e  on 
score  ns  the  sin;i;ing  of  birds  or  the  tones  of 
tlio  ^olian  harp.  The  airs,  however,  can  Itc 
reached.  They  arc  too  dcci<lcd  not  to  be  easily 
tindcrstood,  and  their  strikint;  ori*^inality  would 
taich  the  ear  of  any  mu(»ician.  Bchidcs  this, 
they  are  valnabio  as  an  expression  of  the  char- 
acter and  life  of  the  race  which  is  playnig  such 
a  conRpicnons  part  in  onr  history.  The  wild, 
sad  strains  tell,  as  the  sufferers  themselves  never 
could,  of  crushed  hopes,  keen  sorrow,  and  n 
dull  daily  misery,  which  covered  thcni  as  hope- 
lessly as  tliu  fo;;  from  the  rice  swamps.  On  the 
Other  hand,  the  words  breathe  a  trustin^r  faith 
in  rest  in 'the  futnn. — in  'Canaan's  fair  and 
twppy  land,'  to  which  their  eyes  seem  con- 
stantly turned.  A  complaint  mi«rht  bo  nuidc 
against  these  son<;8  on  tlic  score  of  monotony. 
It  is  true  there  is  n  $;reat  deal  of  repetition  of 
tlie  music,  lute  that  is  to  accommodate  the  leader, 
who,  if  ho  bu  u  ifood  one,  is  always  an  improvi- 
sator. For  insianeo,  on  one  occ;tsion,  the  name 
of  each  of  our  party  who  was  pix*scut  was  dex- 
terously inrrotliieed. 

•*  As'  the  san»o  songs  are  sung  at  erery  sort 
of  work,  of  course  the  Uwpo  is  not  always  alike. 
On  the  water,  the  oars  dip  '  Poor  Kosy '  to  an 
even  andanre  ;  a  stout  boy  and  ^irl  at  the  hom- 
iny mill  will  make  the  same  *  Poor  ll<»sy '  fly, 
.to  keep  up  with  the  whirlin;^  stone ;  an«l  in  the 
aveniii;;,  tifier  the  day's  work  is  done,  *  Ilcab'n 
shall  n  be  my  homo '  peails  up  slowly .  and 
nonmfully  from  the  distant  quarters.  One 
-woman,  a*  res|>c<*tablo  house  ser\'aiit,  who  hiid 
•lost  all  \iut  one  of  Iter  twenty-two  «hildre»,  4iaid 
to  mc, — *  Pbhuw :  don't  har't(\dese  ver  cliil'en, 
nisse.  Dcv  just  rattles  it  off— dev  uon*t  know 
«|iow  for  siiig  it.    1  likes  ••  Poor 'Rosy ''  bctwr  I 


dan  all  de  songs,  but  it  can't  be  sung  without  a 
ful  heart  and  a  troubled  sperrit  1 ' 

'*  All  the  son^^s  make  pood  barcaroles. 
Whitticr  *  buildcd  l»ctter  than  he  knew  '  when 
lie  wrote  his  *  Sonj;  of  the  Ncjrro  Doatman.' 
It  seemed  wonderfully  applicable  us  wo  wcrt 
lieing  rowQd  across  UiLtou  lie;id  harbor  among 
United  States  gunboats — the  *  Wabash  '  and  tlio 
•  Vermont'  towering  on  cither  side.  I  thought 
the  crew  must  strike  up — 

"'And  massa  tink  it  day  ob  doom. 
And  wo  objubilco.' 

"  Perhaps  the  grandest  singinjr  that  wc  Iieard 
was  at  the  Baptist  Church  on  St.  Helena  Isl- 
and, when  a  congregation  of  thixHs  huudrud  men 
and  women  joined  iu  a  hymn — 

"  *  Roll,  Jordan,  roll,  Jordan  I 
Roll,  Jordan,  roll ! ' 

It  swelled  forth  like  a  triumphal  anthem.  ThflA 
same  hvmn  was  snng  by  thousands  of  ne«[roet 
on  the  iTourih  of  July  last,  when  they  marched 
in  procession  under  tite  stars  and  stripe;*,  clieer- 
ing  them  for  the  first  time  as  the  '  fla;;  of  our 
country.'  A  friend  writinjj  from  tlK*ro  says 
that  the  chorus  was  indescribably  prand — '  that 
the  whole  woods  and  world  sceined  joining  ia 
that  rolluii;  souud.' " 


On  aome  of  the  more  Important  Diseases  of  tkt 
Aruvj,    By  John  Davy,  M.D. 

If  science  had  never  known  the  name  of 
Humphrey  Davy,  it  would  have  been  deeply  in- 
debted to  his  brother  John.  Dr.  Davy  has*  not 
only  acquired  reputation  as  n  practical  physi- 
cian, but  bo  has  made  numerous  contributions 
to  physiolo«^ical  and  natural-hi.story  science.  Ua 
now  jdaces  before  the  world  his  medical  expo> 
riciice,  and  this  volume  will  be  found  to  em- 
hnice  n  lar«ro  quantity  of  valuable  pathologfbal 
research.  Dr.  Davy  s  experience  is  m«»ix)  espo> 
cially  confined  to  the  armv,  and  bis  pa|»er8  will 
bo  read  with  interest  and  impruveracut  by  tha 
medical  officers  io  our  public  services. — *4^ 
nmum. 
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WAR  SOKOS  FOR  FRHEMEN. 

Wb  nrc  pleanecl  to  henr  that  Profcsftor  Child 
of  Caniljri(|<;o  hfls  nndcrtnkcti  the  preparation 
of  a  Httb  l)ook  to  be  called  "  War  Sou^  for 
Freemen,"  and  it  is  alreadr  in  such  state  of  fur- 
irardnefis  that  its  publieation  may  be  expected: 
ia  ibe  coonic  of  the  present  week.  It  will  not 
ooQtain  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  son;:^,  hut. 
ihej  are  of  the  best.  The  words  are  mostly 
aew,  and  many  of  the  songs  hare  been  written 
by  some  of  our  most  distinguished  writers. 
The  book  will  be  sold  for  twenty-five  cents, 
which  U  scarcely  more  than  the  cost.  It  h  pro- 
posed to  have  a  concert  at  Chickering's  Rooms, 
It  which  some  of  the  songs  shall  bo  son;; ;  this 
will  doobtless  prove  a  most  attractive  entertain- 
aieat. 

We  are  gratified  to  bo  allowed  to  lay  befoi^ 
our  readers  a  few  of  the  songs,  in  advnnco  of 
tbepahlicntion  of  the  book.  We  arc  sure  that 
they  will  l>e  well  received.  Among  Ihom  Mrs. 
Hotrc*s  which  is  a  very  beautiful  poem,  Mr. 
LelandV, — ho  is  an  admirable  sonj^-writer, — 
and  IVurcssor  Holmes's,  will  attract  especiul 
Uteotion.—DatVy  Advertiser, 

njLiiTABD  btddbkt'b  soso. 

(DenJM  du  darun.) 

Bcrocm^er  yc  the  fateful  gun  that  sounded 
To  Suiutfr's  walls  from  Cliarlcstoii*s  trcach- 
croii<*  shoro  ? 
Rememlicr  yc  how  hearts  indignant  bounded 
Wbeii  our  first  dead  came  back  from  Ualti- 
more  ? 
Ihe  buintM-  fell  that  every  brcewj  hnd  fluttered, 
Tliti  hum  of  thrift  was  hushed  with  sudden 
wiH?; 
WeraiiK'iI  anew  the  emblems  shamed  and  shat- 
tered, 
And  turned  a  front  resolved  to  meet  the  foe. 

Bemcmhcr  yo  how  forth  to  battle  faring 

Oor  valiant  m!ik<»  the  fierce  attack  withstood, 
Is  ail  r.ic  tenors  of  llio  tumult  l)caring 

The  |H*n;»lc'H  heart  of  tiaoutless  tiouhoml  t 
How  many  a  hand  forsook  its  wonted  lal)or, 

Fot>oi»k  its  g;rins  as  prlrcs  full'ii  iu  worih. 
To  wield  with  pain  the  warlike  lance  mid  sahrc, 

To  eunqiicr  l*eucO  Willi  God,  fur  all  on  carili  ? 

Henicmlwr  yc  how,  ont  of  boyhood  leaping. 

Our  ;ra!la'ui  mates  stood  ready  for  ilio  fray  ? 
A»Mw4)cOsed  cablets  rise,  with  sudden  sweep- 
in". 

And  meet  nnscared  tho  dazzling  front  of  day. 
Oar  clussic  toil  'became  inglorious  leiKure, 

We  praised  the  calm  Horatian  ode  no  more  ^ 
Bat  answered  back  with  song  tho  martial  mcas- 
nrc. 

That  held  its  throb  above  tbo  cannon's  roar. 


Remember  yc  the  pajrcnnts  dim  and  solemn, 

Where  Love  and  Grief  have  borne  the  funeral 
pall? 
The  joyless  marching  of  the  mustered  column, 

With  arms  reversetl  to  Ilim  who  conquers  alii 
Oh  1  give  them  back,  thou  bloody   breast  of 
Treason, 

They  were  our  own,  tlio  darlings  of  our  hearts ! 
They  come  bcnumi>ed  and  frosted  out  of  season, 

With  whom  the  summer  of  our  youth  departs. 

Look  back  no  more!  our  time  has  coisfe,  my 
brothers  I 
In  Fate*s  high  roll  our  names  arc  \vrittofk  too ; 
Wc  fill  tho  mournful  pips  left  bare  by  others, 
Tho  ranks  wliero  Fear  has   never   broken 
through ! 
Look,  ancient  walls,  upon  our  stem  election ! 
Keep,    Echoes   dear,  remembrance   of  our 
breath  I 
And  gentle  eyes,  and  hearts  of  pure  affection. 
Light  us,  resolved  to  Victory  or  Death  1 

JoLXJL  VYabo  Uowv. 


SHALL  FBEEDOU  DBOOP  AND  DlSl 

Shall  Freedom  droop  and  die. 

And  we  Htand  idle  by. 
When  countless  niilltous  yet  unboni 

Will  ask  the  reason  why  t 

If  for  her  flag  on  high 

You  bravely  fight  and  die, 

Bo  sure  that  (xod  ou  his  greatToU 
Will  mark  the  reason  why. 

But  slionld  ye  basely  fly, 

Scared  by  the  battle  cry, 
Then  down  through  all  eternity 

You'll  boar  tho  reason  why. 

C.  G*  LELJunx 


BOIjDIER'b  uorniko  boxo. 
(  ErhtU  esc4  von  der  Erde.) 

Yo  sleepers,  hear  the  wanii ng. 

Lift  up  your  drowsy  heads  ! 
Loud  Huort  tlio  steeds  **  Go<Ml-inornin|^1 

l^orsako  your  grassy  hcdtf  ! 
Tho  sunlit  steel  is  gleaming, 

Uiidiinmcd  by  battlo'ti  breath; 
Of  garlands  men  are  dreaming. 

And  thinking,  too,  of  death. 

Thon  gracious  Qod !  in  kindness 

Look  doivn  from  thy  blue  tent: 
Wo  ruHlied  not  forth  in  blindness, 

Bv  thee  to  battle  sent. 
Oh,  lift  on  high  before  us 

Thy  truth's  all-conquering  sigft : 
Tbo  flag  of  Christ  floats  o'er  us. 

The  fiffbt,  O  Lord,  is  thiuc ; 
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There  yet  shnll  come  a  mominj;, 

A  inoniiiiir  niiid  and  liri^ht: 
All  pocul  men  hies*  its  tlawniiig. 

And  aiii<;ci.s  liail  the  si^rht. 
Soon  froni  Imm*  ni;;lit  of  sadness 

This  snffcnn;!  hiiid  shnll  wake  ; 
Ob,  break,  thou  day  of  ^hidncss  ! 

Thou  day  of  Fix'cdom  break  I 

Then  peals  from  all  the  towers,^ 

And  peals  from  every  breast. 
And  peace  from  stormy  houi^, 

And  iovo  and  joy  and  rest  I 
Then  son^s  of  triumph  londly 

Shall  swell  ihruu<;h  all  the  air. 
And  we'll  renionibor  proudly, 

Wc,  too,  brave  blades,  were  there  I 
Schenkendorf.  C.  T.  Brookb. 


OLD  FAREDIL  HALL. 

Jenny's  Baichte, 

Come,  soldiers,  join  a  Yankee  song. 
And  cheer  us  as  ue  march  along, 
With  Yankee  voices,  full  and  strong, 

Join  in  chorus  all  ; 
Onr  Yankee  notions  here  wo  bring, 
Oor  Yankee  chorus  hero  we  sing, 
So  make  the  Dixie  forest  rin^ 

With  "Old  J'^aneuil  Hall!" 

When  first  onr  Fathers  made  ns  free, 
When  old  King  (jeorgc  first  taxed  the  tea. 
They  swore  tliev  would  not  bend  the  knee. 

But  armed  ihein  one  and  all  I 
In  days  like  those  the  chosen  spot 
To  keep  the  hi-siuju:  water  hot. 
To  pour  the  ten-leaves  in  the  pot. 

Was  Old  Fanluil  Hall  I 

So  when  to  steal  our  ten  and  toast. 
At  Snnitcr  Hrst  the  i-cIk;!  host 
Prepared  to  march  alon^  the  coast. 

At  Jeff  Davis's  call — 
He  stood  on  Sumter's  tattered  flag. 
To  cheer  them  with  the  game  of  brag, 
He  bade  them  tly  his  rebel  rag 

On  Old  Faneuil  Hall. 

Bat  war's  a  game  that  two  can  play. 
They  waked  us  ii|)  that  very  day. 
And  bade  the  Yankees  come  away 

Down  South — at  Ahram's  calll 
And  so  I  learned  my  facings  right. 
And  so  I  packed  my  knapsack  tlght^ 
And  then  I  spent,  the  parting  night 

In  Old  Fanbuil  Hall. 


And  on  that  day  which  draws  so  nigh. 
When  rebel  ranks  our  steel  shall  try- 
When  sounds  at  last  tlie  closing  ciy 

"  Charge  bayonets — all ! " 
The  Yankee  shout  from  fur  and  near 
Which  broken  ranks  in  flying  hear. 
Shall  be  a  rousing  Nonhern  cheer 

From  Old  Fankdil  Uall. 

£.  E.  Rals. 


TRUMPET  BONO* 

Tub  battle^mm's  loud  rattle  is  rending  the  air. 
The  troopers  all  are  monuted,  their  sabres  ara 

bare; 
The  gnns  are  un limbered,  the  bayonets  shine. 
Hark  I  hark  I  'tis  tiie  trumpet-call !  wheel  into 

line  1 

Ta  ra  I  ta  ta  ta  I 
Trum  trnm,  tra  ra  ra  ra  I 
Beat  drums  and  blow  trumpets  ! 

Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah  I 

March  onward,  soldiers,  onward,  the  strife  if 
begun, 

Lond  bellowing  rolls  the  boom  of  the  black- 
throated  gun ; 

The  rifles  are  cracking,  the  torn  banners  toss. 

The  sabres  are  clashing,  the  bayonets  cross, 

Ta  ra,  etc. 

Down  with  the  leaguing  liars,  the  traitors  to 

their  trust ; 
Who  trampled  the  fair  charter  of  Freedom  in 

dust! 
They  falter  —  they  waver —  they  scatter — they 

run — 
The  field  is  our  own,  and  the  battle  is  won ! 

Ta  ra,  etc. 

God  saye  our  mighty  people  and  prosper  onr 

cause! 
We're  fighting  for  our  nation,  onr  land,  and  onr 

laws  1 
Though  tyrants  may  hate  ns,  their  threats  we 

defy. 
And  drum-beat   and  trumpet  shall  peal  onr 

reply  I 

Ta  ra  I  ta  ta  ta  1 
Beat  drums  and  blow  trumpets  1 
Trum  trnm,  tra  ra  ra  ra ! 

Hurrali,  boys,  hurrah  I 

O.  W.  HOLMBl. 
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WAR    SONGS   FOR   FREEIIEN. 


There  yet  shnll  come  a  mominpf, 

A  momiiii;  inii<l  an<l  bri;;ht: 
All  guod  ini'ii  hiess  its  tlawniiig. 

And  uii^^cls  liail  the  si^fht. 
Soon  from  iter  ni;j:lit  of  sadness 

This  Rnffcrin;;  land  shall  wnke; 
Oby  break,  liioii  <lay  of  ^hidness  I 

Thou  duv  of  Freedom  break  I 

• 

Then  peals  from  all  the  towers,*! 

And  peals  from  every  breast. 
And  peace  from  stormy  hours. 

And  love  and  joy  and  rest ! 
Then  son^sof  triumpli  londly 

Shall  swell  ilirou«:h  all  the  air. 
And  we'll  rcmonibcr  proudly, 

Wc,  too,  brave  blades,  were  there  I 
Schenkendorf.  C.  T.  Brooks. 


OLD  FAREDIL  HALL. 

Jenny  s  Baicbee, 

Come,  soldiers,  join  a  Yankee  songp. 
And  cheer  us  as  we  march  along, 
With  Yankee  voices,  full  ond  strong. 

Join  in  chorus  all  } 
Our  Yankee  notions  here  wo  bring, 
Our  Yankee  ciiorus  here  we  sing, 
So  make  the  Dixie  forest  rin^ 

With  "  Old  Faneuil  Hall  I  *» 

When  first  our  Fathers  made  us  free, 
When  old  Kinjj;  (Jcor^c  first  taxed  the  tea. 
They  swore  ihey  would  not  bend  the  knee, 

But  armed  ihein  one  and  all  I 
In  days  like  those  the  chosen  spot 
To  keep  the  lii>sin«r  water  hot, 
To  pour  the  (ea-kaves  in  the  pot. 

Was  Old  Fanluil  Hall  I 

80  when  to  steal  our  tea  and  toast. 
At  Sumter  Hr^t  the  rebel  host 
Prepared  (o  marcli  alon;^  the  coast. 

At  Jeff  Davis's  call — 
He  stood  on  Sumter's  tattered  flag, 
To  cheer  them  wiih  the  i;umo  of  brag, 
He  bade  them  tly  his  rebel  rag 

On  Old  Fankuil  Hall. 

Bat  war's  a  game  that  two  can  play. 
They  waked  us  up  that  very  day. 
And  bade  iho  Yankees  (*omo  away 

Down  8outli — at  A  brain's  calll 
And  so  I  learned  my  facings  right. 
And  so  I  packed  my  knapsack  tight^ 
And  then  I  spent  the  parting  night 

In  Old  Fanisuil  Hall. 


And  on  that  day  which  drawfl  so  a^hp 
When  rebel  ranks  our  steel  shall  tiy— > 
When  sounds  at  laHt  tlie  closing  cty 

"  Charge  bayonets— all  I  '* 
The  Yankee  shoat  from  far  and  near 
Which  broken  ranks  in  flying  bear. 
Shall  be  a  rousing  Nonhem  cheer 

From  Old  Fankuil  Hall. 

£.  S.  Hau. 


TRUMPET  80H0« 

Thb  battle-drum's  load  rattle  is  rendinp^  the  air, 
The  troopers  all  are  monuted,  their  sabrei  an 

bare; 
The  gnns  are  an  limbered,  the  bayonets  shine. 
Hark  !  hark  I  'tis  tlie  trumpet-caU  J  wheel  intt 

line! 

Ta  ra !  ta  ta  ta  I 
Trum  tram,  tra  ra  ra  ra  I 
Beat  drums  and  blow  trumpets  I 

Hurrah,  boys,  hurrali  I 

March  onward,  soldiers,  onward,  the  strife  ii 
begun. 

Load  bellowing  rolls  the  boom  of  the  black- 
throated  gun ; 

The  rifles  are  cracking,  the  torn  banners  t06% 

The  sabres  are  clashing,  the  bayonets  cross, 
Ta  ra,  etc. 

Down  with  the  leaguing  liars,  the  traiton  to 

their  trust ; 
Who  trampled  the  fair  charter  of  Freedom  in 

dust! 
They  falter  —  they  waver — they  scatter— tber 

run — 
The  field  is  our  own,  and  the  battle  is  won  I 

Ta  ra,  etc. 

God  saye  our  mighty  people  and  prosper  onr 

cause  I 
We're  fighting  for  onr  nation,  oar  land,  and  our 

laws  1 
Though  nrrants  may  hate  ns,  their  threats  we 

defy. 
And  drum-beat   and  trampet  shall  peal  onr 

reply! 

Ta  ra !  ta  ta  ta ! 
Beat  drums  and  blow  tmmpets  1 
Trura  trum,  tra  ra  ra  ra  1 

Hurrah,  boys,  hurrah  I 

O.W. 
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and  disappeared  after  it,  "while  Mrs.  Vincent 
erected  herself  under  the  shadow  of  her  veil. 
Mr.  Tufton  did  his  young  brother  no  good. 
He  was  so  sympathetic  over  the  misfortunes 
that  had  befallen  Vincent's  family,  that  bit- 
ter tears  came  to  the  widow's  eyes,  and  her 
hands  once  more  tightened  in  a  silent  strain 
of  self-support.  While  the  old  minister  im- 
pressed upon  his  audience  the  duty  of  bear- 
ing with  his  dear  young  brother,  and  being 
indulgent  to  the  faults  of  his  youth,  it  was 
all  the  poor  mother  could  do  to  keep  silent, 
to  stifle  down  the  indignant  sob  in  her  heart, 
and  keep  steady  in  her  seat.  Perhaps  it  was 
some  breath  of  anguish  escaping  from  her  un- 
awares that  drew  towards  her  the  restless  gleam- 
ing eyes  of  another  strange  spectator  there. 
That  restless  ghost  of  a  woman ! — all  shrunkeUf 
gleaming,  ghastly — ^her  eyes  looking  all  about 
in  an  obliquity  of  furtive  glances,  fearing  yet 
daring  everything.  When  she  found  Mrs. 
Vincent  out,  she  fixed  her  suspicious,  des- 
perate gaze  upon  the  crape  veil  which  hid 
the  widow's  face.  The  deacons  of  Salem 
were  to  Mrs.  Hilyard  but  so  many  wretched 
masquers  playing  a  rude  game  among  the 
dreadful  wastes  of  life,  of  >yhich  these  poor 
fools  were  ignorant.  Sometimes  she  watched 
them  with  a  reflection  of  her  old  amusement 
— often er,  pursued  by  her  own  tyrannical 
fancy  and  the  wild  restlessness  which  had 
brought  her  here,  forgot  altogether  where 
she  was.  But  Mrs.  Vincent's  sigh,  which 
breathed  unutterable  things  —  the  steady 
fixed  composure  of  that  little  figure  while 
the  old  minister  maundered  on  with  his  con- 
dolences, his  regrets,  his  self-glorification 
over  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  his  dear 
young  brother,  and  the  advice  he  had  given 
him — could  not  miss  the  universal  scrutiny 
of  this  strange  woman's  eyes.  She  divined, 
with  a  sudden  awakening  of  the  keen  intelli- 
gence which  was  half  crazed  by  this  time, 
yet  vivid  as  ever,  the  state  of  mind  in  wliich 
the  widow  was.  With  a  half-audible  cry  the 
Back  Grove  Street  needlewoman  gazed  at 
the  minister's  mother ;  in  poignant  trouble, 
anxiety,  indignant  distress  —  clasping  her 
tender  hands  together  yet  again  to  control 
the  impatience,  the  resentment,  the  aching 
mortification  and  injury  with  which  she  heard 
all  this  maudlin  pity  overflow^ing  the  name 
of  her  boy  —  yet,  ah  I  what  a  world  apart 
from  the  guilty  and  desperate  spirit  which 
aat  there  gazing  like  Dives  at  Lazarus.   Mrs. 
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Hilyard  slid  out  of  her  seat  with  a  rapid, 
stealthy  movement,  and  placed  herself  iiih 
seen  by  the  widow's  side.  The  miserable 
woman  put  forth  her  furtive  hand  and  took 
hold  of  the  black  gown — ^the  old  black  tilk 
gown,  so  weH  worn  and  long  preserved. 
Mrs.  Vincent  started  a  little,  looked  at  her, 
gave  her  a  slight  half-spasmodic  nod  of  zee- 
ognition,  and  returned  to  her  own  absozb- 
ing  interest.  The  interruption  made  her 
raise  her  head  a  little  higher  under  the  vei!, 
that  not  even,  this  stranger  might  imagine 
Arthur's  mother  to  be  affiected  by  what  was 
going  on.  For  everything  else,  Mrs.  Hil- 
yard had  disappeared  out  of  the  widow's 
memory.  She  was  thinking  only  of  her  son. 
As  for  the  other  minister's  wife.  Poor  Mm, 
Tufton's-  handkerchief  dropped  a  great  many 
tiroes  during  her  husband's  speech.  Oh,  if 
these  blundering  men,  who  mismanage  mat- 
ters so,  could  but  be  made  to  hold  their 
peace  !  Tears  of  vexation  and  distress  came 
into  the  eyes  of  the  good  little  woman.  Mr. 
Tufton  meant  to  do  exactly  what  was  right; 
she  knew  he  did ;  but  to  sit  still  and  hear 
him  making  such  a  muddle  of  it  all !  Such 
penalties  have  to  be  borne  by  dutiful  wives. 
She  had  to  smile  feebly,  when  he  concluded, 
to  somebody  who  turned  round  to  congratu* 
late  her  upon  the  minister's  beautiful  speech. 
The  beautiful  speech  had  done  poor  Vinoent 
a  great  deal  more  harm  than  Pigeon's  ora> 
tion.  Salem  folks,  being  appealed  to  on 
this  side,  found  out  that  they  had,  after  all, 
made  great  allowances  for  their  minister, 
and  that  he  hud  not  on  his  part  shown  a  doe 
sense  of  their  indulgence.  Somebody  else 
immediately  after  went  on  in  the  same 
strain :  a  little  commotion  began  to  rise  in 
the  quiet  meeting.  «« Mr.  Tufton's  'it  it," 
said  a  malcontent  near  Mrs.  Vincent; 
«( we've  been  a  deal  too  generous,  that's 
what  we've  been ;  and  he's  turned  on  us." 
"  He  was  always  too  high  for  my  fancy," 
said  another.  <'  It  aint  the  thing  for  a  pas- 
tor to  be  high-minded;  and  them  lectures 
and  things  was  never  nothing  but  vanity  | 
and  so  I  always  said."  Mrs.  Vincent  smiled 
a  wan  smile  to  herself  under  her  veil.  She 
refused  to  let  the  long  breath  escape  from 
her  breast  in  the  form  of  a  sigh.  She  sat 
fast,  upright,  holding  her  hands  clasped. 
Things  were  going  against  Arthur.  Unseen 
among  all  his  foes,  with  an  answer,  and 
more  than  an  answer,  to  everything  thejr 
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■aid,  burning  in  dumb  restrained  eloquence 
in  her  breast,  his  mother  held  up  his  ban- 
ner. One  at  least  was  there  who  knew  Ar- 
thur, and  lifted  up  a  dumb  protest  on  his 
behalf  to  earth  and  heaven.  She  felt  with 
an  uneasy  half-consciousness  that  some 
haunting  shadow  was  by  her  side,  and  was 
even  vaguely  aware  of  the  hold  upon  her 
dress,  but  had  no  leisure  in  her  mind  for 
anything  but  the  progress  of  this  contest, 
and  the  gradual  overthrow,  accomplishing 
before  her  eyes,  of  Arthur's  cause. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Tozer  rose  up 
to  make  that  famous  speech  which  has  im- 
mortalized him  in  the  connection,  and  for 
which  the  Homerton  students,  in  their  en- 
thusiasm, voted  a  piece  of  plate  to  the  wor- 
thy butterman.  The  face  of  the  Salem 
firmament  was  cloudy  when  Tozer  rose ; 
suggestions  of  discontent  were  surging 
among  the  audience.  Heads  of  families 
were  stretching  over  the  benches  to  confide 
to  each  other  how  long  it  was  since  they  had 
seen  the  minister ;  how  he  had  never  visited 
as  he  ought  $  and  how  desirable  **  a  change '' 
might  prove.  Spiteful  glances  of  triumph 
sought  poor  Phoebe  and  her  mother  upon 
their  bench,  where  the  two  began  to  fail  in 
their  courage,  and  laughed  no  longer.  A 
crisis  was  approaching.  Mrs.  Tuflon  picked 
up  her  handkerchief,  and  sat  erect,  with  a 
frightened  face ;  she,  too,  knew  the  symp- 
toms of  the  coming  storm. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
Tozer  rose  in  the  pastor's  defence. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Tozer,— 
**  and  Mr.  Chairman,  aa  I  ought  to  have 
taid  first,  if  this  meeting  had  been  consti- 
fltuted  like  ijlost  other  mMtings  have  been 
in  Salem ;  but,  my  friends,  we  haven't  met 
not  in  what  I  would  call  an  honest  and 
straightforward  way,  and  consequently  we 
aint  in  order,  not  as  a  free  assembly  should 
be,  as  has  met  to  know  its  own  mind,  and 
not  to  bo  dictated  to  by  nobody.  There  are 
them  as  are  ready  to  dictate  in  every  body* 
of  men.  I  don't  name  no  names ;  I  don't 
make  no  suggestions;  what  I'm  a-stating 
of  is  a  general  truth  as  is  well  known  to 
every  one  as  has  studied  philosophy.  I  don't 
come  here  pretending  as  I'm  a  learned  man, 
nor  one  as  knows  better  nor  my  neighbors. 
I'm  a  plain  man,  as  likes  everything  fieur  and 
above  board,  and  is  content  when  I'm  well 
ofil    What  I've  got  to  say  to  yoo,  ladies  and 


gentlemen,  aint  no  grumbling  nor  reflecting 
upon  them  as  is  absent  and  can't  defend 
themselves.  I've  got  two  things  to  say- 
first,  as  I  think  you  haven't  been  called  to- 
gether not  in  an  open  way ;  and,  second, 
that  I  think  us  Salem  folks,  as  ought  to 
know  better,  is  a-quarrelling  with  our  bread- 
and-butter,  and  don't  know  when  we're  well 
off! 

**  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen !  them's  my 
sentiments !  y^e  dan*t  know  when  w€rt  wdl 
off!  and  if  we  don't  mind,  we'll  find  out  how 
matters  really  is  when  we've  been  and  dis- 
gusted the  pastor,  and  drove  him  to  throw 
it  all  up.  Such  a  thing  aint  uncommon; 
many  and  many's  *the  one  in  our  connection 
as  has  come  out  for  the  ministry,  meaning 
nothing  but  to  stick  to  it,  and  has  been  drove 
by  them  as  is  to  be  found  in  every  fiock— 
them  as  is  always  ready  to  dictate — to  throw 
it  all  up.  My  friends,  the  pastor  as  is  the 
subject  of  this  meeting  " — here  Tozer  sank 
his  voice,  and  looked  round  with  a  certain 
solemnity—*'  Mr.  Vincent,  ladies  ond  gen- 
tlemen, as  has  doubled  the  seat-holders  in 
Salem  in  six  months'  work,  and,  I  make  bold 
to  say,  brought  one-half  of  you  as  is  here  to 
bo  regular  at  chapel,  and  take  an  interest  in 
the  connection — Mr.  Vincent,  I  say,  as  you're 
all  collected  here  to  knock  down  in  the  dark, 
if  so  be  as  you  are  willing  to  be  dictated  to 
—the  same,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  we're 
a-discussing  of  to-night — told  us  all, — it 
aint  so  very  long  ago,  in  the  crowdedest 
meeting  as  I  ever  see,  in  the  biggest  public 
hall  in  Carlingford — as  we  weren't  keeping 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  old  Nonconform- 
ists, nor  showing,  as  we  ought,  what  a  vol- 
untary church  could  do.  It  aint  pleasant  to 
hear  of,  for  us  as  thinks  a  deal  of  ourselves ; 
but  that  is  what  the  pastor  said,  and  there 
was  not  a  man  as  could  contradict  it.  Kow, 
I  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  is  the 
reason  ?  It's  all  along  of  this  as  we're  do- 
ing to-night.  We've  got  a  precious  young 
man,  as  Mr.  Tufton  tells  you,  and  a  clever 
young  man,  as  nobody  tries  for  to  deny ; 
and  there  aint  a  single  blessed  reason  on 
this  earth  why  he  shouldn't  go  on  as  he's 
been  a-doing,  till,  Salem  bcin'  crowded  out 
to  the  doors  (as  it's  been  two  Sundays  back), 
we'd  have  had  to  build  a  new  chapel,  and 
took  a  place  in  our  connection  as  we've  never 
yet  took  in  Carlingford ! " 

Mr.  Toier  paused  to  wipe  his  heated  fore- 
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head,  and  ease  his  excited  bosom  "with  a  long 
breath  ;  his  audience  paused  with  him,  tak- 
ing breath  with  the  orator  in  a  slight  univer- 
sal rustle,  which  is  the  most  genuine  applause. 
The  worthy  butterman  resumed  in  a  lowered 
and  emphatic  tone. 

"  But  it  aint  to  be,**  said  Tozer,  looking 
round  him  with  a  tragic  frown,  and  shaking 
his  head  slowly.  **  Them  as  is  always  a-find- 
ing  fault,  and  always  a-setting  up  to  dictate, 
has  set  their  faces  again*  all  that.  It's  the 
way  of  some  folks  in  our  connection,  ladies 
and  gentlemen ;  a  minister  aint  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  on  building  up  a  chapel,  and 
making  hisself  useful  in  the  world.  He 
aint  to  be  left  alone  to  do  his  dooty  as  his 
best  friends  approve.  He's  to  be  took  down 
out  of  his  pulpit,  and  took  to  pieces  be- 
hind his  back,  and  made  a  talk  and  a  scan- 
dal of  to  the  whole  connection !  It's  not  his 
preaching  as  he's  judged  by,  nor  his  dooty 
to  the  sick  and  dyin',  nor  any  of  them  things 
as  he  was  called  to  be  pastor  for ;  but  it's 
if  he's  seen  going  to  one  house  more  nor  an- 
other, or  if  he  calls  often  enough  on  this  one 
or  t'other,  and  goes  to  all  the  tea-drinkings. 
My  opinion  is,"  said  Tozer,  suddenly  break- 
ing off  into  jocularity,  "  as  a  young  man  as 
maybe  isn't  a  marrying  man,  and  anyhow 
can't  marry  more  nor  one,  aint  in  the  safest 
place  at  Salem  tea-drinkings  ;  but  that's  nei- 
ther here  nor  there.  If  the  ladies  haven't  no 
pity,  us  men  can't  do  nothing  in  that  mat- 
ter ;  but  what  I  say  is  this,"  continued  the 
butterman,  once  more  becoming  solemn ; 
"  to  go  for  to  judge  the  pastor  of  a  flock, 
not  by  the  dooty  he  docs  to  his  flock,  but  by 
the  times  he  calls  at  one  house  or  another, 
and  the  way  he  makes  hisself  agreeable  at 
one  place  or  another,  aint  a  thing  to  be  done 
by  them  as  prides  themselves  on  being  Chris- 
tians and  Dissenters.  It's  not  like  Christians 
— and  if  it's  like  Dissenters  the  more's  the 
pity.  It's  mean,  that's  what  it  is,"  cried  Tozer, 
with  flnc  scorn ;  "  it's  like  a  parcel  of  old 
women,  if  the  ladies  wont  mind  me  saying 
so.  It's  beneath  us  as  has  liberty  of  con- 
science to  figlit  for,  and  has  to  set  an  exam- 
ple before  the  Church  folks  as  don't  know 
no  better.  But  it's  what  is  done  in  our  con- 
nection," added  the  good  deacon  with  pathos, 
shaking  his  forefinger  mournfully  at  the 
crowd.  "  When  there's  a  young  man  as  is 
clever  and  talented,  and  fills  a  chapel,  and 
gives  the  connection  a  chance  of  standing  up 
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I  in  the  world  as  it  ought,  bere'i  some  one  u 
jumps  up  and  says,  *  The  pastor  don't  come 
to  see  me,'  says  he—'  the  pastor  don't  do  hb 
dooty— he  aint  the  man  for  Salem/  And  them 
as  is  always  in  every  flock  ready  to  do  a  mis- 
chief, takes  it  up ;  and  there's  talk  of  a 
change,  and  meetings  it  called,  and — ^hen 
we  are!  Yes,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  here 
we  are !  We've  called  a  meeting,  all  in  the 
dark,  and  give  hini  no  chance  of  defending 
hisself;  and  them  as  is  at  the  head  of  this 
movement  is  calling  upon  us  to  dismiss  llr. 
Vincent.  Bnt  let  me  teil  you,"  continned 
Tozer,  lowering  his  voice  with  a  dramatie 
intuition,  and  «haking  his  fbrefing^  stiE 
more  emphatically  in  the  face  of  the  startled 
audience,  "  that  this  aint  no  question  of  die- 
missing  Mr.  Vincent ;  it's  a  matter  of  die- 
gusting  Mr.  Vincent,  that's  what  it  is — ^it's  s 
matter  of  turning  another  promising  yoang 
man  away  from  the  connection,  and  driving 
him  to  throw  it  all  up.  You  mark  what  I 
say.  It's  what  we're  doing  most  places,  ue 
Dissenters ;  them  as  is  talented  and  prom- 
isin',  and  can  get  a  better  living  working  for 
the  world  than  working  for  the  chapel,  and 
wont  g^ve  in  to  be  worried  about  calling  here 
and  calling  there — ^we're  a-driving  of  them 
out  of  the  connection,  that's  what  we're  do- 
ing !  I  could  reckon  up  as  many  as  six  or 
seven  as  has  been  drove  off  already ;  and  I 
ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what's  the 
good  of  subscribing  and  keeping  up  of  col- 
leges and  so  forth,  if  that's  how  your  a-going 
to  serve  every  clover  young  man  as  trusts 
I  hisself  to  be  your  pastor?  I'm  a  man  as 
I  don't  feel  no  shame  to  say  that  the  minister, 
being  took  up  with  his  family  affairs  and  his 
'studies,  has  been  for  weeks  as  he  hasn't 
crossed  my  door ;  but  am  I  that  poor-spir- 
ited as  I  would  drive  away  a  young  man  as  is 
one  of  the  best  preachers  in  the  connection, 
because  he  don't  come,  not  every  day,  to  see 
me  ?  No,  my  friends !  them  as  would  ever 
I  suspect  such  a  thing  of  me  don't  know  who 
they're  dealing  with ;  and  I  tell  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  as  this  is  a  question  as  must 
come  home  to  every  one  of  your  bosoms. 
Them  as  is  so  set  upon  their  own  way  that 
they  can't  hear  reason— or  them  as  is  led 
away  by  folks  as  like  to  dictate— may  give 
their  voice  again'  the  minister,  if  so  be  as 
they  think  fit ;  but  as  for  me,  and  them  mm 
stands  by  mo,  I  aint  a-going  to  give  in  to  no 
such  tyranny  t    It  shall  never  be  said  in  oar 
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eonnection  as  a  clerer  young  man  was  drore 
away  from  Carlingford,  and  I  had  a  part  in 
it.  There's  the  credit  o'  the  denomination  to 
keep  up  among  the  Church  folks — and  there's 
the  chapel  to  fill,  as  never  had  half  the  sittings 
let  before — and  there's  Mr.  Vincent,  as  is  the 
deyerest  young  man  I  ever  see  in  our  pulpit, 
to  be  kep'  in  the  connection ;  and  there  aint 
no  man  living  as  shall  dictate  to  me  or  them 
as  stands  by  me!  Them  as  is  content  to 
lose  the  best  preaching  within  a  hundred 
miles,  because  the  minister  don't  call  on  two 
or  three  families  in  Solem,  not  as  often  as 
they  would  like  to  see  him,"  said  Tozer,  with 
trenchant  sarcasm,  "can  put  down  their 
^ames  again'  Mr.  Vincent ;  but  for  me,  and 
them  as  stands  by  me,  we  aint  a-going  to 
give  in  to  no  such  dictation :  we  aint  a-going 
to  set  up  ourselves  against  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  credit  o'  the  connection,  and 
toleration  and  freedom  of  conscience,  as  we're 
bound  to  fight  for !  If  the  pastor  don't  make 
hisself  agreeable,  I  can  put  up  with  that — ^I 
can ;  but  I  aint  a-going  to  see  a  clever  young 
man  drove  away  from  Salem,  and  the  sittings 
Tacant,  and  the  chapel  falling  to  ruin,  and 
the  Church  folks  a-laughing  and  a-jeering  at 
ns,  not  for  all  the  deacons  in  the  connection, 
nor  any  man  in  Carlingford.  And  this  I  say 
for  myself  and  for  all  as  stands  by  me !  " 

The  last  sentence  was  lost  in  thunders  of 
applause.  The  '*  Solem  folks  "  stamped  with 
their  feet,  knocked  the  floor  with  their  um- 
brellas, clapped  their  hands  in  ft  furore  of 
enthusiasm  and  sympathy.  Their  pride  was 
appealed  to  \  nobody  could  bear  the  impu- 
tation of  being  numbered  among  the  two  or 
three  to  whom  the  minister  had  not  paid  suf- 
ficient attention.  AH  the  adherents  of  the 
Pigeon  party  deserted  that  luckless  family 
sitting  prominent  upon  their  bench,  with  old 
Mrs.  Tufton  at  the  comer  joining  as  heartily 
as  her  overshoes  would  permit  in  the  gen- 
eral commotion.  There  they  sat,  a  pale  line 
of  faces,  separated,  by  their  looks  of  dismay 
and  irresponsive  silence,  from  the  applaud- 
ing crowd,  cruelly  identified  as  *'  them  as  is 
always  ready  to  dictate."  The  occasion  was 
indeed  a  grand  one,  had  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  been  equal  to  it ;  but  Mrs.  Pigeon 
only  sat  and  stared  at  the  new  turn  of  afiairs 
with  a  hysterical  smile  of  spite  and  disap- 
pointment fixed  on  her  fiice.  Before  the 
cheers  died  away,  a  young  man-*-one  of  the 
yming   Men's  Cliristiaa  AsaociAtioii   eon- 
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nected  with  Salem— jumped  up  on  a  bench 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  clinched 
the  speech  of  Tozer.  He  told  the  admiring 
meeting  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
connection,'but  had  strayed  away  into  care- 
lessness and  neglect — and  when  he  went 
anywhere  at  all  on  Sundays,  went  to  church 
like  one  of  the  common  multitude,  till  Mr. 
Vincent's  lecture  on  Church  and  State 
opened  his  eyes,  and  brought  him  to  better 
knowledge.  Then  came  another,  and  an* 
other.  Mrs.  Accent,  sitting  on  the  back 
seat  with  her  veil  over  her  face,  did  not  hear 
what  they  said.  The  heroic  little  soul  had 
broken  down,  and  was  lost  in  silent  tears, 
and  utterances  in  her  heart  of  thanksgiving, 
deeper  than  words.  No  comic  aspect  of  the 
scene  appeared  to  her ;  she  was  not  moved 
by  its  vulgarity  or  oddity.  It  was  deliver- 
ance and  safety  to  the  minster's  mother. 
Her  son's  honor  and  his  living  were  alike 
safe,  and  his  people  had  stood  by  Arthur. 
She  sat  for  some  time  longer,  lost  in  that 
haze  of  comfort  and  relief,  afraid  to  move 
lest  perhaps  something  untoward  might  still 
occur  to  change  this  happy  state  of  afiairs— 
keen  to  detect  any  evil  symptom,  if  such 
should  occur,  but  unable  to  follow  with  any 
exactness  the  course  of  those  addresses 
which  still  continued  to  be  made  in  her 
hearing.  She  was  not  quite  sure,  indeed, 
whether  anybody  had  spoken  after  Tozer, 
when,  with  a  step  much  less  firm  than  on 
her  entrance,  she  went  forth,  wiping  the 
tears  that  blinded  her  from  under  her  veil, 
into  the  darkness  and  quiet  of  the  street 
outside.  But  she  knew  that  «  resolutions  '* 
of  support  and  sympathy  had  been  carried 
by  acclamation,  and  that  somebody  was  de- 
puted from  the  fiock  to  assure  the  minister 
of  its  approval,  and  to  ofier  him  the  new 
lease  of  popularity  thus  won  for  him  in  Sa- 
lem. Mrs.  Vincent  waited  to  hear  no  more. 
She  got  up  softly  and  went  forth  on  noise- 
less, weary  feet,  which  faltered,  now  that 
her  anxiety  was  over,  with  fatigue  and  agi- 
tation. Thankful  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
yet  at  the  same  time  doubly  worn  out  with 
that  deliverance,  confused  with  the  lights, 
the  noises,  and  the  excitement  of  the  scene, 
and  beginning  already  to  take  up  her  other 
burden,  and  to  wonder  by  times,  waking  up 
with  sharp  touches  of  renewed  anguish,  how 
she  might  find  Susan,  and  whether  "  any 
change"  had  appeared  an  her  other  diild. 
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It  was  thus  that  the  great  Salem  congrega- 
tional meeting,  so  renowned  in  the  connec- 
tion, ended  for  the  minister's  mother.  She 
left  them  stiyi  making  speeches  when  she 
emerged  into  Grove  Street.  The  political 
effect  of  Tozer's  address,  or  the  influence 
which  his  new  doctrine  might  have  on  the 
denomination,  did  not  occur  to  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent. She  was  thinking  only  of  Arthur. 
Not  even  the  darker  human  misery  by  her 
side  had  power  to  break  through  her  pre- 
occupation. How  the  gentle  little  woman 
had  shaken  off  that  anxious  hand  which 
grasped  her  old  black  dress,  she  never  knew 
herself,  nor  could  any  one  tell ;  somehow 
she  had  done  it :  alone,  as  she  entered,  she 
went  away  again — secret,  but  not  clandes- 
tine, under  that  veil  of  her  widowhood.  She 
put  it  up  from  her  face  when  she  got  into  the 
street,  and  wi^ed  her  tears  off  with  a  trem- 
bling, joyful  hand.  She  could  not  see  her 
way  clearly  for  those  tears  of  joy.  When 
they  were  dried,  and  the  crape  shadow  put 
back  from  her  face,  Mrs.  Vincent  looked  up 
Grove  Street,  where  her  road  lay  in  the 
darkness,  broken  by  those  flickering  lamps. 
It  was  a  windy  night,  and  Dr.  Rider's  drag 
went  up  past  her  rapidly,  carrpng  the  doc- 
tor home  from  some  late  visit,  and  recalling 
her  thoughts  to  her  own  patient  whom  she 
had  left  so  long.  She  quickened  her  trem- 
ulous steps  as  Dr.  Rider  disappeared  in  the 
darkness ;  but  almost  before  she  had  got 
beyond  the  last  echoes  of  the  Salem  meeting, 
that  shadow  of  darker  woo  and  misery  than 
any  the  poor  mother  wist  of,  was  again  by 
Mrs.  Vincent's  side. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

"  You  arc  not  able  to  walk  so  fast,"  said 
Mrs.  Hilyard,  coming  up  to  the  widow  as 
she  crossed  over  to  the  darker  side  of  Grove 
Street,  just  where  the  house  of  the  Misses 
Hcmmings  turned  its  lighted  staircase-win- 
dow to  the  street ;  **  and  it  will  not  harm 
you  to  let  me  speak  to  you.  Once  you  of- 
fered me  your  hand,  and  would  have  gone 
with  me.  It  is  a  long,  long  time  ago — ages 
since — but  /  remember  it.  I  do  not  come 
after  you  for  nothing.  Let  me  speak.  You 
said  you  were  a — a  minister's  wife,  and 
knew  human  nature,"  she  continued,  with  a 
certain  pause  of  reverence,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  gleam  of  amusement,  var^'ing  for  a 
moment  the  blank  and  breathless  voice  in 
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which  she  had  spoken.    **  I  want  your  ad- 
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Mrs.  Vincent,  who  bad  paused  with  aa 
uncomfortable  sensation  of  bein^  pumed, 
recovered  herself  a  little  daring  this  ad- 
dress. The  minister's  mother  had  no  heart 
to  linger  and  talk  to  any  one  at  that  mxh 
ment,  after  all  the  excitement  of  the  even- 
ing, with  her  fatigued  frame  and  occnpied 
mind;  but  still  she  was  the  mlnistei'i 
mother,  as  ready  and  prepared  aa  Arthor 
himself  ought  to  have  been,  to  hear  any- 
thing that  any  of  the  flock  might  have  to 
say  to  her,  and  to  give  all  the  benefit  of  her 
experience  to  anybody  connected  with  Salem 
who  might  be  in  trouble.  "  I  beg  your  par^ 
don,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent ;  "  my  daughter  is 
ill — that  is  why  I  was  making  so  much 
haste ;  but  I  am  sure,  if  I  can  be  of  any  nse 
to  any  member  of — I  mean  to  any  of  my 
son's  friends"  —  she  concluded,  rather  ab- 
ruptly. She  did  not  remember  much  abooft 
this  woman,  who  was  strangely  unlike  the 
other  people  in  Salem.  When  was  that  time 
in  which  they  had  met  before  P  The  wid- 
ow's mind  had  been  so  swept  by  the  whirl- 
wind of  events  and  emotions,  that  she  re* 
membered  only  dimly  how  and  where  it  was 
she  had-  formerly  seen  her  strange  compan- 
ion. 

«*  Your  daughter  is  ill  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Hil- 
yard ;  *'  that  is  how  trouble  happens  to  yon. 
You  arc  a  good  woman ;  you  don't  interfbre 
in  God's  business ;  and  this  is  how  your 
trouble  comes.  You  can  nurse  her,  and  be 
about  her  bed  ;  and  when  she  wakes  up,  it 
is  to  see  you  and  be  grateful  to  you.  But 
my  child,"  she  said,  touching  the  widow's 
arm  suddenly  with  her  hand,  and  suppresa- 
ing  painfully  a  shrill  tone  of  anguish  in  her 
voice  which  would  break  through,  '*does 
not  know  me.  She  opens  her  blue  eyee— 
they  are  not  even  my  eyes — they  are  Alice's 
eyes,  who  has  no  right  to  my  child — and 
looks  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  stranger ;  and 
for  all  this  time,  since  I  parted  with  her,  I 
have  not  heard — I  do  not  know  where  she 
is.  Hush,  hush,  hush  I  she  went  on,  speaks 
ing  to  herself,  <*to  think  that  this  is  m% 
and  that  I  should  break  down  so  at  last.  A 
woman  has  not  soul  enough  to  subdue  her 
nerves  forever.  But  this  is  not  what  I 
wanted  to  say  to  you.  I  gave  Miss  Smith 
your  son's  address " 

Having  said  this,  she  pansed,  and  looked 
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anxiously  at  the  widow,  who  looked  at  her 
also  in  the  windy  gleams  of  lamplight  with 
more  and  more  perplexity.  **  Who  is  Miss 
Smith  P  "  asked  poor  Mrs.  Vincent.  "  Who 
are— you?  Indeed,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
seem  rude ;  hut  my  mind  has  been  so  much 
occupied.  Arthur,  of  course,  would  know 
if  he  were  here,  but  Susan's  illness  has 
taken  up  all  my  thoughts;  and— I  beg 
your  pardon — she  may  want  me  even  now,'' 
she  continued,  quickening  her  steps.  Even 
the  courtesy  due  to  one  of  the  flock  had  a 
limit;  and  the  minister's  mother  knew  it 
was  necessary  not  to  yield  too  completely  to 
all  the  demands  that  her  son's  people  might 
make  upon  her.  Was  this  even  one  of  her 
ton's  people  P  Such  persons  were  unusual 
in  the  connection.  Mrs.  Vincent,  all  fa- 
tigued, excited,  and  anxious  as  she  was,  felt 
at  her  wits'  end. 

**  Yes,  your  son  Ivould  know  if  he  were 
here ;  he  has  taken  my  parole  and  trusted 
me,"  said  the  strange  woman ;  but  a  woman's 
parole  should  not  be  taken.  I  try  to  keep 
it;  but  unless  they  come  or  I  have  news 
Who  am  I  ?  I  am  a  woman  that  was  once 
young  and  had  friends.  They  married  me 
to  a  man,  who  was  not  a  man,  but  a  fine 
organization  capable  of^pleasures  and  cruel- 
ties. Don't  speak.  You  are  very  good  ; 
you  are  a  minister's  wife.  You  don't  know 
what  it  is,  when  one  is  young  and  happy,  to 
find  out  all  at  once  that  life  means  only  so 
much  torture  and  misery,  and  so  many  lies, 
either  done  by  you  or  borne  by  you — what 
does  it  matter  which  P  My  baby  came  into 
the  world  with  a  haxe  on  her  sweet  soul 
because  of  that  discover}-.  If  it  had  been 
but  her  body  !  "  said  Mrs  Vincent's  strange 
companion,   with  bitterness.      **  A  dwarfed 

creature  or  deformed,  or But  she  was 

beautiful  —  she  t>  beautiful,  as  pretty  as 
Alice ;  and  if  she  lives  she  will  be  rich. 
Hush,  Hush !  you  don't  know  what  my  fears 
were,"  continued  Mrs.  Uilyard,  with  a 
strange  humility,  once  more  putting  her 
hand  on  the  widow's  arm.  "  If  he  could  have 
got  possession  of  her,  how  could  I  tell  what 
he  might  have  done  ? — killed  her — but  that 
would  have  been  dangerous ;  poisoned  what 
little  mind  she  had  left — made  her  like  her 
mother.  I  stole  her  away.  Long  ago,  when 
I  thought  she  might  have  been  safe  with 
you,  I  meant  to  have  told  yoo.  I  stole 
iMf  oat  of  his  power-     For  a  little  while 
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she  was  with  me,  and  he  traced  us — then 
I  sent  the  child  away.  I  have  not  seen  her 
but  in  glimpses,  lest  he  should  find  her.  It 
has  cost  me  all  I  had,  and  I  have  lived  and 
worked  with  my  hands,"  said  the  needle- 
woman of  Back  Grove  Street,  lifting  her  thin 
fingers  to  the  light  and  looking  at  them, 
pathetic  vouchers  to  the  truth  of  her  story. 
*'  When  he  drove  me  desperate,"  she  went 
on,  labouring  in  vain  to  conceal  the  panting, 
long-drawn  breath  which  impeded  her  utter- 
ance, "  you  know  P  I  don't  talk  of  that  The 
child  put  her  arms  round  that  old  woman 
after  her  mother  had  saved  her.  She  had 
not  a  word,  not  a  word  for  me,  who  had 

done But  it  was  all  for  her  sake.  Thia 

is  what  I  have  had  to  suffer.  She  looked  in 
my  face  and  waved  me  away  from  her  and 
said  '  Susan,  Susan ! '  Susan  meant  your 
daughter^— a  new  friend,  a  creature  whom 
she  had  not  seen  a  week  before— and  no 
word,  no  look,  no  recognition  for  me. 

**  Oh,  I  am  very  sorry,  very  sorry  I "  said 
Mrs.  Vincent,  in  her  turn  taking  the  poor 
thin  hand  with  an  instinct  of  consolation. 
Susan's  name  thus  introduced,  went  to  the 
mother's  heart.  She  could  have  wept  over 
the  other  mother  thus  complaining,  moaning 
out  her  troubles  in  her  compassionate  ear. 

**  1  left  them  in  a  safe  place.  I  came 
home  to  fall  into  your  son's  hands.  He 
might  have  been  sure,  had  it  come  to  thatf 
that  no  one  should  have  suffered  for  me,** 
said  Mrs.  Hilyard,  with  again  a  tone  of  bit- 
terness. "  What  was  my  life  worth,  could 
any  man  suppose  P  And  since  then  I  have 
not  heard  a  word — not  a  word — whether  the 
child  is  still  where  I  left  her,  or  whether  some 
of  his  people  have  found  her— or  whether  she 
is  ill— or  whether — I  know  nothing,  noth- 
ing !  Have  a  little  pity  upon  me,  you  in- 
nocent woman  !  I  never  asked  pity,  never 
sought  sympathy  before  ;  but  a  woman  can 
never  tell  what  she  may  be  brought  to.  I 
am  brought  down  to  the  lowest  depths.  I 
cannot  stand  upright  any  longer,"  she  cried, 
with  a  wailing  sigh.  I  want  somebody — 
somebody  at  least  to  give  me  a  little  com- 
fort. Comfort!  I  remember,"  she  said, 
with  one  of  those  sudden  changes  of  tone 
which  bewildered  Mrs.  Vincent,  '*  your  son 
once  spoke  to  me  of  getting  comfort  from 
those  innocent  young  sermons  of  his.  He 
knows  a  little  better  now ;  he  does  not  sail 
over  the  fuifitce  now  as  he  nied  to  do  in 
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triumph.  Life  has  gone  hard  with  him,  as 
with  roe  and  all  of  us.  Tell  him,  if  I  get  no 
news  I  will  break  my  parole.  J  cannot  help 
myself-^a  woman's  honor  is  not  her  word. 
I  told  him  so.     Say  to  your  son—" 

"  My  son  ?  what  have  you  to  do  with  my 
son?"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  with  a  sudden 
pang.  The  poor  mother  was  but  a  woman 
too.  She  did  not  understand  what  this  con- 
nection was.  A  worn  creature  not  much 
younger  than  herself,  what  possible  tie  could 
bind  her  to  Arthur  P  The  widow,  like  other 
women,  could  believe  in  any  "  infatuation  " 
of  men  ;  but  could  not  understand  any  other 
bond  subsisting  between  these  two.  The 
thought  went  to  her  heart.  Young  men  had 
been  known  before  now  to  be  mysteriously 
attracted  by  women  old,  unbeautiful,  unlike 
themselves.  Could  this  be  Arthur's  fate? 
Perhaps  it  was  a  danger  more  dismal  than 
that  which  he  had  just  escaped  in  Salem. 
Mrs.  Vincent  grew  sick  at  heart.  She  re- 
peated, with  an  asperity  of  which  her  soft 
voice  might  have  been  thought  incapable, 
"  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  son  ?  " 

Mrs.  Hilyard  made  no  answer— perhaps 
she  did  not  hear  the  question.  Her  eyes, 
always  restlessly  turning  from  one  object  to 
another,  had  found  out,  in  the  lighted  street 
to  which  they  had  now  come,  a  belated  post- 
man delivering  his  last  letters.  She  fol- 
lowed him  with  devouring  looks ;  he  went  to 
Vincent's  door  as  they  approached,  delivered 
something,  and  passed  on  into  the  darkness 
with  a  careless  whistle.  While  Mrs.  Vincent 
watched  her  companion  with  doubtful  and 
suspicious  looks  through  the  veil  which, 
once  more  among  the  lights  of  Grange 
Street,  the  minister's  mother  had  drawn 
over  her  face,  the  unconscious  object  of  her 
suspicion  grasped  her  arm,  and' turned  to  her 
with  beseeching  eyes.  '*It  may  be  news 
of  my  child  P  "  she  said,  with  a  supplication 
beyond  words.  She  drew  the  widow  on 
with  the  desperation  of  her  anxiety.  The 
little  maid  had  still  the  letter  in  her  hand 
when  sho  opened  the  door.  It  was  not 
even  for  Mr.  Vincent.  It  was  for  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  who  had  not  yet  returned 
from  the  meeting  at  Salem.  Mrs.  Vincent 
paused  upon  the  threshold,  compassionate 
but  determined.  She  looked  at  the  unhappy 
woman  who  stood  upon  the  steps  in  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  gazing  eagerly  in  at  the  door, 
and  resolved  that  she  should  penetrate  no 
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farther ;  but  even  in  the  height  of  her  deter> 
mination  the  widow's  heart  smote  her  when 
she  looked  at  that  face,  so  haggard  and  won 
with  passion  and  anxiety,  with  ita  fortife 
gleaming  eyes,  and  all  the  dark  lines  of  en- 
durance which  were  so  apparent  now,  when 
the  tide  of  emotion  had  grown  too  strong  to 
be  concealed.  **  Have  you — ^no— friends  in 
CarlingfordP"  said  the  widow  with  health 
tion  and  involuntary  pity.  She  conid  not 
ask  her  to  enter  where,  perhaps,  her  presence 
might  be  baleful  to  Arthur;  but  Uie  litde 
woman's  tender  heart  ached,  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  severity,  for  the  suffering  in 
that  face. 

'*  Nowhere ! "  said  Mrs.  Hilyard ;  then 
with  a  gleam  out  of  her  eyes  which  took  the 
place  of  a  smile,  "  Do  not  be  sorry  for  me; 
I  want  no  friends — ^nobody  could  share  my 
burden  with  me,  I  am  going  back— •home^— 
to  Alice.  Tell  Mr.  Vincent ;  I  think  some- 
thing must  happen  to-night,"  she  added  with 
a  slight  shiver ;  **  it  grows  intolerable,  be- 
yond bearing.    Perhaps  by  the  telegraph 

— or  perhaps And  Miss  Smith  has  thii 

address.  I  told  you  my  story,"  she  went  on, 
drawing  closer,  and  taking  the  widow^ 
hand,  "  that  you  might  have  pity  on  me, 
and  understand — n^,  not  understand;  bow 
could  sheP — but  if  you  were  like  me,  do 
you  think  you  could  sit  still  in  one  place, 
with  so  much  upon  your  heart  ?  You  never 
could  be  like  me — but  if  you  had  lost  your 
child " 

*'I  did,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  drawing  a 
painful  breath  at  the  recollection,  and  drawn 
unwittingly  by  the  sight  of  the  terrible  anx- 
iety before  her  into  a  reciprocation  of  confi- 
dence, "  my  child  who  had  been  in  my  arms 
all  her  life — God  gave  her  back  again ;  and 
now,  while  I  am  speaking,  he  may  be  taking 
her  away,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  sudden 
return  of  all  her  anxiety.  "  1  cannot  do  you 
any  good,  and  Susan  may  want  me :  good* 
night — good-night." 

**  It  was  not  God  who  gave  her  back  to 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Hilyard,  grasping  the  wid- 
ow's hand  closer,  '*it  was  I — ^remember  it 
was  I.  When  you  think  hardly  of  me,  reo- 
ollect — I  did  it.  She  might  have  been — ^bat 
I  freed  her — ^remember ;  and  if  you  hear  any^ 
thing,  if  it  were  but  a  whisper,  of  my  childy 
think  of  it  and  have  pity  on  me.  You  will  P 
— you  understand  what  I  say  P  " 

The  widow  drew  away  her  hand  with  a 
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pang  of  fear.  She  retreated  htrrriedly,  yet 
with  what  dignity  she  could,  calling  the  lit- 
tle maid  to  shut  the  door.  When  that  strange 
face,  all  gleaming,  haggard,  and  anxious, 
vas  shut  out  into  the  night,  Mrs.  Vincent 
went  up-stairs  very  hastily,  scarcely  ahle  to 
give  her  alarmed  withdrawal  the  aspect  of  an 
orderly  retreat.  Was  this  woman  mad  to 
whom  she  had  been  speaking  so  calmly  P  In 
her  agitation  she  forgot  all  the  precautions 
with  which  she  had  intended  to  soften  to  her 
son  the  fact  of  her  attendance  at  that  meet- 
ing of  which  he  had  not  eyen  informed  her. 
Pursued  by  the  recollection  of  that  face,  she 
hastened  to  Arthur,  still  in  her  bonnet  and 
yeiL  He  was  seated  at  the  table  writing  as 
when  she  left  him;  but  all  the  minister's 
self-control  could  not  conceal  a  certain  ex- 
pectancy and  excitement  in  the  eyes  which  he 
raised  with  a  flash  of  eager  curiosity  to  sae 
who  it  was  that  thus  invaded  his  solitude. 
"  Mother !  where  have  you  been  P  **  he  asked, 
with  irritation,  when  he  perceived  her.  His 
impatience  and  anxiety,  and  the  great  effort  he 
had  made  to  subdue  both,  betrayed  him  into  a 
momentary  outburst  of  annoyance  and  vex- 
ation. "  Where  have  you  been  P  "  he  re- 
peated, throwing  down  his  pen.  "  Surely  not 
to  this  meeting,  to  compromise  me,  as  if  I  had 
not  trouble  enough  already !  **  This  rude 
accost  put  her  immediate  subject  out  of  Mrs. 
Vincent's  mind :  she  went  up  to  her  son  with 
deprecating  looks,  and  put  her  hand  fondly 
on  his  head.  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 
not  because  his  words  offended  or  grieved 
her,  but  for  joy  of  the  good  news  she  had  to 
tell ;  for  the  minister's  mother  was  experi- 
enced in  the  ways  of  man,  and  knew  how 
many  things  a  woman  does  for  love  which 
•he  gets  no  thanks  for  doing.  Her  boy's 
anger  did  not  make  her  angry,  but  it  drove 
other  matters,  less  important,  out  of  her 
bead. 

**  O  Arthur,  no  one  saw  me,"  she  said : 
*'  I  had  my  veil  down  all  the  time.  How 
could  I  help  going  when  I  knew  of  it  P  I  did 
not  tell  you — ^I  did  not  mean  you  to  know  ; 
but  it  was  impoasible  to  stay  away,"  cried 
the  widow,  perceiving  her  son's  impatience 
while  she  explained  herself,  and  growing 
confused  in  consequence,  ''when  I  heard 
what  was  going  on.  O  Arthur,  dear,  don't 
look  so  disturbed  s  they  know  better  than 
you  imagine — they  appreeiate  yoo,  though 
Ibay  baTenotthewayofsliowiDgit    I  have  I 
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seen  things  happen  so  differently,  that  Iknow 
the  value  of  such  friends  as  you  have  in  the 
flock.  0  niy  dear  boy,  don't  look  so 
strange !  It  has  been  a  great  triumph,  Ar* 
thur.  There  is  a  deputation  coming  to  offet 
you  their  support  and  sympathy.  All  thia 
dreadful  business  has  not  harmed  yotu 
Thank  Ood  for  that !  I  think  I  shaU  be  able 
to  bear  anything  now." 

The  minister  got  up  hastily  from  his  chair, 
and  took  refuge  on  the  hearth-rug.  He 
changed  color ;  grew  red  and  grew  pale ; 
and  by  way  of  escaping  from  the  complica- 
tion  of  feelings  that  moved  him,  once  more 
broke  out  into  impatient  exclamations. 
"  Why  did  you  go  P  Why  did  not  you  tell 
me  you  were  going  P  "  he  said.  "  Why  did 
you  leave  Susan,  who  wanted  you  P  Mother, 
you  will  never  understand  that  a  man's  af- 
fairs must  not  be  meddled  with !  "  cried  the 
Nonconformist,  with  an  instinctive  effort  to 
conceal  the  agitation  into  which  this  unex- 
pected news  threw  hinu  Then  he  began  to 
pace  about  the  room,  exclaiming  against  the 
impatience  of  women,  who  can  never  wait 
for  a  result.  The  young  man  was  too  proud 
to  acknowledge  the  state  of  feverish  suspense 
in  which  he  had  been,*or  the  wonderful  tu* 
mult  suddenly  produced  in  his  mind.  He 
seized  upon  this  ready  safety-valve  of  irrita* 
tion,  which  was  half  real  and  half  fictitious. 
It  gavo  him  time  to  collect  his  troubled 
thoughts. 

"  Arthur,  dear,  hush !  no  one  saw  me  at 
the  meeting.  I  had  my  veil  down,  and  spoke 
to  nobody,"  said  the  widow ;  '<  and  oh !  dont 
you  think  it  was  only  natural  that  your  mother 
should  be  there  P  No  one  in  the  world  is  so 
much  interested  in  what  concerns  you.  I 
spoke  to  no  one — except,"  said  Mia.  Vin- 
cent, with  a  little  effort,  **  that  strange  wo* 
man,  Arthur,  whom  you  have  had  so  modi 
to  do  with.  Who  is  she  P  O  my  dear  boy, 
I  hope  you  have  not  formed  any  connection! 
that  you  will  repent  P  She  said  something 
about  a  promise,  and  having  given  her  word. 
I  don't  know  why  you  should  have  her  word, 
or  what  she  has  to  do  with  you.  She  came 
here  to  the  door  with  me  to-night" 

'*  Mrs.  Hilyard ! "  cried  the  minister,  rad- 
dently  roused.  **  Mrs.  ^—  no  matter  what 
her  name  is.  Where  is  she  P  Do  you  mean 
that  she  came  here  P  They  keep  no  watch 
over  her.  To-night  of  aU  nighta  in  the 
world !    If  you  bad  but  etayed  at  home,  I 
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shoald  not  have  known  of  her  wanderings  at 
least,''  he  said,  with  vexation.  "Now  I 
shall  have  to  go  and  look  after  her — she 
must  be  sent  back  again — she  must  not  be 
allowed  to  escape." 

"  Is  she  mad  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  alarmed, 
yet  relieved.  "  Don't  go  away,  Arthur ;  she 
is  not  here.  She  said  I  was  to  tell  you  that 
she  had  gone  back — to  Alice.  Who  is  Al- 
ice ? — ^who  is  this  woman  P  What  have  you 
to  do  with  her  P  O  my  dear  boy,  you  are 
a  minister,  and  the  world  is  so  ready  to  make 
remarks.  She  said  you  had  her  word.  O 
Arthur,  I  hope  it  does  not  mean  anything 
you  will  live  to  repent  ?  "  cried  the  anxious 
mother,  fixing  her  jealous  eyes  on  her  son's 
face.  "  She  is  not  like  you.  I  cannot  tell 
what  you  can  have  to  do  with  such  a  woman 

^you  who  might "   Mrs.  Vincent's  fright 

and  anxiety  exhausted  both  her  language 
and  her  breath. 

"  It  does  not  matter  much  after  all,"  said 
the  Nonconformist,  who  had  been  busy  with 
his  own  thoughts,  and  had  only  half  heard 
his  mother's  adjurations.  "  Like  me  ?  — 
what  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter  P  But 
I  dare  say  she  will  go  back,  as  she  said ;  and 
now  that  he  is  out  of  danger,  and  has  not 
accused  her,  things  must  take  their  chance. 
MadP  It  would  not  be  wonderful  if  she 
were  mad.  I  can  sympathize  with  people 
when  they  are  driven  out  of  their  wits.  Who 
is  this  next  P  Another  messenger  from  the 
meetiug,  or  perhaps  your  deputation  P  I 
think  /  shall  go  mad  after  awliile  if  I  get  no 
rest" 

But  as  the  minister  stood  in  ill-concealed 
excitement  by  the  fire,  not  without  expecta- 
tion that  it  might  be  somebody  with  an  offi- 
cial report  from  Salem,  Mr.  Vincent's  land- 
lady, still  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  just  re- 
turned from  the  meeting,  came  in  to  tell  the 
widow  of  the  approach  of  the  doctor.  "  He's 
a-coming  directly,  ma'am :  he's  gone  in  for 
a  minute  to  Smith's,  next  door,  where  they've 
got  the  hooping-cough.  And  O  Mr.  Vin- 
cent," cried  the  woman,  who  had  made  this 
a  pretence  to  express  her  sentiments  on  the 
more  important  subject,  "if  there  hasn't 
e-been  a  sweet  meeting!  I'd  have  giv'  a 
half-year's  rent,  ma'am,  the  pastor  had  been 
there.  All  as  unanimous  and  as  friendly ! — 
all  but  them  Pigeons,  as  are  the  poison  of 
the  place;  and  sweet  Miss  PhoDbe  Tozer 
a-crying  of  her  pretty  eyes  out ;  but  there 
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aint  no  occasion  fbr  crying  now,''  said  the 
triumphant  landlady,  who  had  a  real  stake 
in  the  matter.  At  this  touch  the  miniater 
regained  his  composure.  He  went  back  te 
his  seat  at  the  table,  and  took  up  the  pen  he 
had  thrown  down.  A  bishop  could  not  have 
looked  more  grandly  indifferent  than  did  the 
Nonconformist  as  he  turned  hie  back  upon 
his  anxious  partisan.  "  Tell  the  doctor  to 
let  me  know  how  Susan  is,  mother,  for  I  am 
busy  to-night,"  said  the  young  man.  ''I 
cannot  leave  my  work  just  now  even  for  Br. 
Rider."  He  began  again  to  write  in  the  ex- 
citement of  his  mind,  and  produced  a  een- 
tence  which  was  not  one  of  the  least  succese- 
ful  of  his  sentences,  while  the  two  women 
with  a  certain  awe  etood  silent  behind  hie 
chair.  ; 

''I  will  not  disturb  you  any  longer,  my 
dear  boy.  Good-night,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent 
She  went  away,  followed  by  the  discomfited 
landlady,  who  was  overwhelmed,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  it.  The  widow  could 
not  but  improve  such  an  opportunity.  **  The 
minister  must  not  be  disturbed  in  hie  atud- 
ies,"  she  said,  with  importance,  and  in  a  whis- 
per as  she  closed  the  door.  '*  When  he  ia 
engaged  with  a  subject,  it  does  not  answer 
to  go  in  upon  him  and  disturb  his  attention* 
Neither  meetings  nor  anything  else,  however 
important,  should  interrupt  a  pastor  when 
he  is  engaged  in  composition,"  said  the  lit- 
tie  woman,  grandly.  But  while  the  mistreee 
of  the  house  departed  to  her  own  quarter 
much  overawed,  the  minister's  mother  went 
to  the  sick-room  with  no  such  composure  aa 
she  assumed.  Something  she  did  not  un- 
derstand was  in  Arthur's  mind.  The  Salem 
meeting  did  not  appear  to  her  so  conclusiye 
as  it  had  done  an  hour  ago.  He  was  young 
and  high-spirited  and  proud,  and  had  not 
that  dutiful  subjection  to  the  opinions  of  the 
flock  which  became  a  minister  of  Salem. 
What  if  that  visionary  horror  with  which 
she  had  frightened  Tozer  might  turn  out  a 
real  danger  P  Though  she  had  made  such 
skilful  use  of  it,  the  possibility  she  had  her- 
self invented  had  not  really  alarmed  her; 
but  the  thought  thrilled  through  her  now 
with  a  fear  which  had  some  remorse  in  it. 
She  had  invoked  the  ghost,  not  much  believ- 
ing in  any  such  supernatural  climax ;  but  if 
the  apparition  really  made  itself  visible,  the 
widow  recognised  at  once  her  entire  want 
of  any  power  to  lay  it.    She  took  off  her 
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sliawl  and  bonnet  with  little  comfort  in  her 
mind  on  that  subject  to  support  her  under 
the  returning  pangs  of  anxiety  about  Susan, 
which  overwhelmed  her  again  as  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  sick-room.  The  two  troubles 
united  in  her  heart  and  aggravated  each 
other,  as  with  a  sick  throb  of  expectation 
she  went  in  to  Susan's  bedside.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  **  a  change  " — for  better  or 
for  worse,  something  might  have  happened. 
The  doctor  might  find  something  more  con- 
clusive to-night  in  that  languid,  pallid  face. 
The  noiseless  room  struck  her  with  a  chill 
of  misery  as  she  went  to  her  usual  place, 
carrying  the  active  life  of  pain  and  a  troubled 
heart  into  that  melancholy  atmosphere  from 
which  life  seemed  to  have  fled.  With  a  fal- 
tering voice  she  spoke  to  Susan,  who  showed 
no  signs  of  hearing  her  except  by  a  feeble, 
half-lifting  of  her  heavy  eyelids  and  restless 
motion  of  her  frame.  No  change  !  Never 
any  change !  or  at  least,  as  the  nurse  imag- 
ined, until  The  widow's  heart  heaved 
with  a  silent  sob  of  anguish— anguish  sharp 
and  acute  as  it  is  when  our  misery  breaks  sud- 
denly upon  us  out  of  a  veil  of  other  thoughts, 
and  we  feel  it  intolerable.  This  sudden 
pang  convulsed  Mrs.  Vincent's  much-tried 
heart  as  she  wiped  the  bitter  tears  out  of  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  her  chifd,  thus  gliding,  in 
a  hopeless  apathy  and  unconsciousness,  out 
of  the  arms  that  strained  themselves  in  vain 
to  hold  her.  After  so  much  as  she  had  borne 
in  her  troubled  life,  Ood  knows,  it  was  hard. 
She  did  not  rebel,  but  her  heart  lifted  up  a 
bitter  cry  to  the  Father  in  heaven. 

It  was  just  then,  while  her  anxious  ear 
caught  the  step  of  the  doctor  on  the  stair, 
that  Mrs.  Vincent  was  aware  also  of  a  car- 
riage driving  rapidly  up  to  the  door.  Pre- 
occupied as  she  was,  the  sound  startled  her. 
A  passing  wonder  who  it  could  be,  and  the 
vague  expectation  which  influences  the  mind 
at  the  great  crises  of  life,  when  one  feels  that 
anything  may  happen,  moved  her  dimly  as 
she  rose  to  receive  the  doctor.  Dr.  Rider 
came  in  with  his  noiseless  step  and  anxious 
face )  they  shook  hands  with  each  other  me- 
chanically, she  gazing  at  him  to  see  what  his 
opinion  was  before  it  could  be  formed  —  he 
looking  with  solicitous  serious  eyes  on  the 
sick-bed.  The  light  was  dim,  and  Dr.  Rider 
held  it  up  to  see  bis  patient.  There  she  lay, 
moving  now  and  then  with  the  restlessness 
of  weakness,  the  pale  large  eyelids  half  closed, 
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the  pale  lips  dropping  apart,  —  a  solemn, 
speechless  creature,  abstracted  already  out 
of  this  world  and  all  its  influences.  The 
light  that  streamed  ever  her  for  the  moment 
made  no  diflerence  to  Susan.  There  was 
nothing  here  powerful  enough  to  rouse  the 
soul  which  horror  and  passion  had  driven 
into  one  terrible  comer  of  memory,  obliter- 
ating all  the  rest  of  her  life.  Dr.  Rider 
looked  at  her  with  eyes  in  which  the  impa- 
tience of  powerless  strength  overcame  even 
his  professional  reserve.  He  wrung  the  wid- 
ow's hand,  which  she  laid  on  his  arm  in  a 
trembling  appeal  to  him  to  tell  her  the  worst, 
**  The  worst  is  that  she  is  dying  before  our 
eyes,  and  that  she  might  be  saved,"  he  said, 
leading  the  poor  mother  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  **  All  her  heart  and  soul  are  con- 
centrated upon  that  time  when  she  was  away 
from  you  :  unless  we  can  rouse  her  by  some- 
thing that  will  recall  that  time,  she  will  never 
know  you  more.  Think!  is  there  nothing 
that  would  wake  her  up  even  to  remember 
the  misery  she  endured  P  Where  is  your 
servant  who  was  with  her  P-— but  she  has  seen 
her  lately,  and  nothing  has  come  of  that. 
If  you  have  the  courage  and  strength,"  said 
the  doctor,  once  more  grasping  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent's hand  tight,  "  to  talk  of  that  man  un- 
der the  name  she  knew  him  by  —  to  talk  of 
him  so  as  perhaps  she  might  hear ;  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter ;  anything  that  will  recall 
her  mind.  Hush !  what  is  that  noise  down- 
stairs ?  " 

Even  while  listening  to  the  doctor's  dread- 
ful suggestion,  Mrs.  Vincent  had  been  aware 
of  the  opening  of  the  door  down-stairs,  and 
of  a  sound  of  voices.  She  was  trembling  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  stand,  prihci pally,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  this  strange  demand 
which  he  made  upon  her  strength,  but  with 
a  nervous  expectation  besides  which  she 
could  not  explain  even  to  herself.  But 
when,  out  of  that  confused  commotion  be- 
low, there  rose  faint  but  audible  the  sound 
of  a  voice  calling  "  Susan !  Susan  I  **  the 
two  anxious  people  started  apart,  and  turned 
a  wondering  momentary  gaze  upon  each 
other,  involuntarily  asking  what  was  that  P 
what  did  it  mean  P  Then  the  doctor  rushed 
to  the  door,  where  the  widow  followed  him 
as  well  as  her  trembling  limbs  would  per- 
mit. She  saw  him  dash  down-stairs,  and 
i  herself  stood  grasping  the  railing,  waiting 
for  what  was  about  to  happen,  with,  her 
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heart  so  beating  and  fluttering  in  her  breast 
that  she  could  scarcely  breathe  for  it.  She 
could  make  nothing  of  the  rapid  interroga- 
tion that  went  on  down-stairs.  She  heard 
the  voice  of  the  doctor  in  hasty  questions, 
and  the  slow,  agitated,  somewhat  confused 
utterance  of  a  strange  voice,  which  appeared 
to  answer  him ;  and  once  or  twice  through 
these  sounds,  came  the  strange  cry,  <*  Susan ! 
Susan ! "  which  went  to  the  widow's  heart 
Who  could  this  be  that  called  upon  Susan 
with  so  pathetic  a  repetition  ?  It  seemed  a 
very  long  interval  to  Airs.  Vincent  before 
the  doctor  re-appeared,  and  yet  so  short 
was  the  time,  that  the  door  by  which  the 
new-comers,  whoever  they  were,  had  en- 
tered, was  still  open,  admitting  some  strange 
familiar  sounds  from  the  street  into  the  be- 
wildering maze  of  wonder  and  expectation. 
Mrs.  Vincent  held  fast  by  the  rails  to  sup- 
port herself,  when  she  saw  the  doctor  re- 
turning up  the  stair,  leading  by  the  hand  a 
girl  whom  he  grasped  fast,  and  carried  along 
with  him  by  a  kind  of  gentle  but  strong 
compulsion.  It  was  she  who  was  calling 
Susan,  gazing  round  her  with  large  dilated 
blue  eyes,  looking  everywhere  for  something 
she  had  not  yet  found.  A  beautiful  girl, 
more  beautiful  than  anything  mortal  to  the 
widow's  surprised  and  wondering  eyes.  Who 
was  she  P  The  face  was  very  young,  sadly 
simple,  framed  by  long  curling  locks  of  fair 
hair,  and  the  broad  circle  of  a  large  flapping 
Leghorn  hat  and  blue  veil.  A  bewildered 
half-recognition  came  to  Mrs.  Vincent's 
mind  as  this  blue  veil  waved  in  her  face  in 
the  wind  from  the  open  door;  but  excite- 
ment and  anxiety  had  deprived  her  of 
speech:  she  could  ask  no  questions.  ''Here 
is  the  physician,"  said  Dr.  Rider,  with  a 
kindred  excitement  in  his  voice.  He  went 
into  the  room  before  her,  leading  the  girl, 
behind  whom  there  followed  slowly  a  con- 
fused and  distuxbed  woman,  whose  face 
Mrs.  Vincent  felt  she  had  seen  before.  The 
mother,  half  jealous  in  her  wonder,  pressed 
in  after  the  doctor  to  guard  Iter  Susan  even 
from  experiments  of  healing.  *'  Doctor,  doc- 
tor, who  is  it  ?  "  she  said.  But  Dr.  Eider 
held  up  his  hand  imperatively  to  silence  her. 
The  room  was  imperfectly  lighted  with  can- 
dles burning  dimly,  and  a  faint  glow  of  fire- 
light '*  Susan ! "  cried  the  eager  child's 
voice,  with  a  weary  echo  of  longing  and 
disappointment    *^  Susan  Intake  me  to  Su- 
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san ;  she  is  not  here."    Then  Dr.  Bider  led 
her  round  to  the  bedside,  closely  followed  by 
the  widow,  and,  lifting  a  candle,  threw  its 
light  fully  upon  the  stranger.     "Is  it  Su- 
san P  "  said  the  girL    "  Will  she  not  speak 
to  me? — is  she  dead?    Susan,  O   Susan, 
Susan ! "    It  was  an  outcry  of  cbildiali  im- 
patience and  despair,  rising  louder  than  any 
voice  had  risen  in  that  room  for  many  a  day. 
Then  she  burst  forth  into  tears  and  sobs. 
'*  Susan ! — she  will  not  speak  to  me,  she  will 
not  look  at  me  I "  cried  the  stranger,  draw- 
ing her  arm  out  of  the  doctor's  hold,  snd 
clasping  her  hands  together.    There  was  s 
slight  movement  in  the  bed :  not  the  restless 
tossing  with  which  her  nurse  was  familiar, 
but  a  trembling  shiver  came  over  that  dying 
frame.    The  sound  had  reached  to  the  doU 
cars  of  the  patient.    She  lifted  her  heavy 
eyelids,  and  looked  round  with  half-awak- 
ened eyes.    <*  Call  her  again,  again  !  **  said 
the   doctor,  in  an  intense  whisper,  whidi 
seemed  to  thrill  through  the  room.     Tbs 
girl,  who  was  engaged  with  a  much  more 
engrossing  interest  of  her  own,  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  doctor.    She  knew  nothing  aboot 
Susan's  danger — she  was  bent  on  gaining 
succor  for  herself.      *^  Susan ! — tell  her  to 
look  at  me — at  me !     Susan !  I  care  for  no- 
body but  you !  "-  said  the  lovely,  helpless 
creature,  with  strange,  half-articulate  cries, 
pressing  closer  to  the  bed.    *<  You  are  to 
take  care  of  me."    Mrs.  Vincent  pressed 
forward  with  pangs  of  anxiety,  of  terror, 
of  hope,  and  of  a  mother's  tender  jealousy, 
through  all,  as  these  strange  entreaties  filled 
the  room.    She,  too,  cried  aloud,  as  she 
perceived  the  awakening  in  that  pallid  face, 
the  faint  movement  as  if  to  raise  herself  up, 
which  indicated  a  conscious  cfibrt  on  the 
part  of  Susan.    The  clouds  were  breaking 
on  that  obscured  and  hopeless  firmament 
The  light  which  trembled  in  the  doctor's 
hand,  caught  a  gleam  of  understanding  and 
life  in  Susan's  eyes,  as  her  mother  flew  to 
raise  her  up,  obeying  the  suggestion  of  that 
unhoped-for  movement    *'  Susan  !  you  said 
you  would  take  care  of  mo ! "  cried  the  young 
stranger,  throwing  herself  upon  the  bedside 
and  grasping  at  the  weak  arm  which  onoe 
had  protected  her.    The  touch  of  her  hands 
awoke  the  slumbering   soul.     Slowly  the 
light  grew  in  Susan's  eyes.    She  who  had 
not  moved  for  days  except  in  the  restless 
tossings  of  languor,  lifted  those  white  feeUa 
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anns  to  put  them  round  the  appealing  child. 
Then  Susan  struggled  up,  faint,  yet  inspired, 
unconscious  of  her  mother's  help  that  ena- 
bled her  to  do  so,  and  confronted  the  strange 
people  in  her  room,  whom  she  had  seen  for 
weeks  past,  but  did  not  know  with  liting 
eyes.  **  Nobody  shall  touch  her — we  will 
protect  each  other,"  said  the  Toice  that  had 
grown  strange  even  to  her  mother's  ears. 
Mrs.  Vincent  could  hardly  be  restrained 
from  breaking  in  with  a  thousand  caresses 
and  outcries  of  joy  and  thankfulness.  But 
Dr.  Rider  quieted  the  poor  mother  with  a 
touch  of  his  hand.  **  Let  them  alone,"  he 
•aid,  with  that  authority  which  no  one  in  a 
sick-room  can  resist.  Mrs.  Vincent  kept 
back  with  unspeakable  pangs  in  her  heart, 
and  watched  the  waking  up  of  that  para- 
lyied  life  which,  alike  in  its  loss  and  its  re- 
covery, had  been  swept  apart  from  her  into 
another  world.  Without  any  help  from  her 
mother,  without  even  recognizing  her  mother 
or  distinguishing  her  from  the  strangers 
round,  Susan's  soul  awoke.  She  raised  her- 
self more  and  more  among  those  pillows 
where  a  little  while  ago  she  lay  so  passively 
—she  opened  her  eyes  fully  and  looked 
round  upon  the  man  by  her  bedside,  and 
the  other  indistinct  figures  in  the  room,  with 
a  look  of  resistance  and  conscious  strength. 
**  We  will  protect  each  other,"  said  Susan, 
•lowly:  ''nobody  shall  harm  her — ^we  will 
keep  each  other  safe."  Then,  after  another 
interval,  other  instincts  awoke  in  the  reviv- 
ing soul.  She  cast  a  vristful  look  from  one 
to  another,  always  drawing  her  faint  white 
arm  round  the  girl  who  clung  to  her,  and 
foand  security  in  her  clasp.  **  Hush,  hush ! 
there  are  women  here,"  she  said  in  a  whis- 
per, and  with  a  tone  of  strange  confusion, 
light  breaking  through  the  darkness.  Then 
there  followed  a  long  pause.  Dr.  Rider 
stood  by  the  bedside  holding  up  his  candle, 
attracting  the  wandering,  wistAil  glances  of 
his  patient,  who  ceased  to  look  at  him  with 
defiance  as  her  eyes  again  and  again  re- 
tamed  to  the  face,  of  which,  often  as  it 
had  bent  over  her,  she  had  no  knowledge. 
All  over  the  unknown  room  wandered  those 
strange  looks,  interrogating  everything  with 
a  wistfulness  be}'ond  words.  W*hat  was  this 
strange,  unfamiliar  world  into  which,  after 
her  trance  of  sufiering,  Susan  had  awak- 
ened? She  did  not  know  where  she  was, 
nor  who  the  people  were  who  •urroitiided 
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her.  But  the  recollection  of  deadly  peril 
was  not  more  distinct  upon  her  confused 
mind  than  was  the  sentiment  of  safety,  of 
love,  and  watchfulness  which  somehow  abode 
in  this  strange,  dim  room,  in  the  little  an* 
decipherable  circle  of  faces  which  surrounded 
her  bed.  **  Hnsh  I "  said  Susan  again,  hold- 
ing the  stranger  dose.  ''  Here  are  women 
— ^womenl  nobody  will  harm  us;"  then, 
with  a  sudden  flush  over  all  her  face,  and 
cry  of  joy  as  the  doctor  suddenly  threw  the 
light  full  upon  Mrs.  Vincent,  who  was  bend- 
ing over  her,  her  mind  struggled  intp  pos- 
session of  itsdf,  *'  Here  is  my  mother  I  she 
has  come  to  take  us  home ! " 

Mrs.  Vincent  remembered  nothing  more  t 
she  did  not  faint,  for  her  child  wanted  her-^ 
she  sat  all  the  night  through  on  the  bed, 
with  Susan  leaning  against  her  shoulder, 
clinging  to  her,  holding  her  fast — starting 
again  and  again  to  make  sure  that  all  was 
safe,  and  that  it  was  indeed  her  mother's 
arms  that  held  her.  Her  soul  was  recalled 
out  of  that  trance  of  death.  They  laid  the 
beautiful  child  upon  the  sofa  in  her  young 
guardian's  sight,  to  keep  up  that  happy  in- 
fluence ;  and  when  the  night  was  about  half 
spent,  the  vridow,  throbbing  all  over  her 
wearied  frame  with  exhaustion,  pain,  and 
joy,  perceived  that  her  Susan  had  fkllen  deep 
and  sweet  asleep,  clasping  close,  as  if  never 
again  to  lose  hold  of  them,  her  mother's 
tender  hands. 

CHAPTEE  XXXYm. 

The  after-events  of  the  evening  naturally 
lessened,  in  the  minister's  family  at  least,  the 
all-absorbing  interest  of  the  meeting  at  Sa- 
lem. Even  Mr.  Vincent's  landlady,  in  her 
wondering  narrative  of  the  scene  in  the  sick- 
room— ^which,  all  Mrs.  Vincent's  usual  deeo* 
rums  being  thrust  aside  by  that  unexpected 
occurrence,  she  had  witnessed — forgot  the 
other  public  event  which  was  of  equally  great 
importance.  The  house  was  in  a  state  of 
agitation  as  great  as  on  Susan's  return ;  and 
when  the  exulting  doctor,  whose  experiment 
had  been  so  rarely  successful,  turned  all  su* 
pemumerary  persons  out  of  the  sick-roon, 
it  fell  to  Vincent's  part  to  take  charge  of  the 
perplexed  governess.  Miss  Snuth,  who  stood 
outside,  anxious  to  ofier  explanations,  a  flu 
tigued  and  harassed,  but  petfectly  virtuous 
and  exemplary  woman.  Vincent,  who  had 
not  realised  his  sister's  extrone  perilt  tad 
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who  was  rather  disconcerted  by  this  fresh 
invasion  of  his  house,  opened  the  door  of  his 
sitting-room  for  her  with  more  annoyance 
than  hospitality.  His  own  afiisiirs  were  ur- 
gett  in  his  mind.  He  could  not  keep  his 
thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  Salem  and  what 
had  occurred  there,  though  no  one  else 
thought  of  it.  Had  he  known  the  danger 
in  which  his  sister  lay,  his  heart  might  have 
rejected  every  secondary  matter.  But  the 
minister  did  not  know  that  Susan  had  been 
sinking  into  the  last  apathy  when  this  sud- 
den arrival  saved  her.  He  gave  Miss  Smith 
the  easy-chair  by  the  fire,  and  listened  with 
an  appearance  of  attention,  but  with  little 
real  understanding,  to  her  lengthy  and  per- 
plexed story.  She  was  all  in  a  flutter,  the 
good  governess  said :  everything  was  so 
mysterious  and  out  of  the  way,  she  did  not 
know  what  to  think.  Little  Alice's  mamma. 
Miss  Russell  that  was,  Mrs.  Mildmay  she 
meant,  had  brought  the  child  back  to  her 
after  that  dreadful  business  at  Dover.  What 
was  the  rights  of  that  business,  could  Mr. 
Vincent  tell  her?  Colonel  Mildmay  was 
getting  better,  she  knew,  and  it  was  not  a 
murder ;  and  she  was  heart-broken  when  she 
heard  the  trouble  poor  dear  Miss  Vincent 
had  got  into  about  it.  Well,  Alice's  mamma 
brought  back  the  child,  and  they  started  with 
her  at  onco  to  France.  They  went  up  be- 
yond Lyons  to  the  hills,  an  out-of-the-way 
little  place,  but  Mrs.  Mildmay  was  always 
so  nervous.  ''And  then  she  left  us,  Mr. 
Vincent,"  said  the  afflicted  governess,  as  the 
minister,  in  grievous  impatience,  kept  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room  thus  occupied  and 
taken  possession  of — **  left  us  without  a  soul 
to  speak  to  or  a  church  within  reach ;  and 
if  there  is  one  thing  I  have  more  horror  of 
than  another  for  its  cflcct  upon  the  youthful 
mind,  it  is  Popery,  which  is  so  seduaive  to 
the  imagination.  Alice  did  not  take  to 
her  mamma,  Mr.  Vincent.  It  was  natural 
enough,  but  it  was  hard  upon  Mrs.  Mild- 
may :  she  never  had  a  good  way  with  chil- 
dren ;  and  from  the  moment  wo  started  till 
now,  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  your  sis- 
ter out  of  the  child's  mind.  She  took  a 
fancy  to  her  the  moment  she  saw  her.  Girls 
of  that  age,  if  you  will  not  think  it  strange 
of  me  to  say  so,  very  oflen  fall  in  love  with 
a  girl  older  than  themselves— quite  fall  in 
love,  though  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  say. 
Alice  would  not  rest*-sho  gave  mo  no  peace. 
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I  wrote  to  say  so,  but  I  think  Mn.  Mildnui 
could  not  have  got  my  letter.  The  chOd 
would  have  run  away  by  herself  if  I  had  not 
brought  her.  Besides,"  said  Miss  Smidi 
apologetically,  '*the  doctors  have  assnzed 
me  that,  if  she  ever  became  much  intereitad 
in  any  one,  or  attached  to  anybody  in  pu>- 
ticular,  she  was  not  to  be  crossed.  It  wu 
the  best  chance  for  her  mind,  the  docton 
said.  What  could  I  do?  What  do  joa 
think  I  could  do,  Mr.  Vincent  P  I  broi^lfat 
her  home,  for  I  could  not  help  myself  oth- 
erwise  she  would  have  run  away*  She  hai 
a  very  strong  will,  though  she  looks  so  geii> 
tie.  I  hope  you  will  help  me  to  explain  tfas 
circumstances  to  Mrs.  Mildmay,  and  how  it 
was  I  came  back  without  her  authority. 
Don't  you  think  they  ought  to  call  in  tht 
friends  on  both  sides  and  come  to  some  sr« 
rangement,  Mr.  Vincent  ?  "  said  the  ezcd- 
lent  woman,  anxiously.  **  I  know  she  tmsti 
you  very  much,  and  it  was  she  herself  who 
gave  me  your  address." 

To  this  speech  Vincent  listened  with  sa 
impatience  and  restlessness  which  he  found 
it  impossible  to  conceal.    He  paced  about 
the  darker  end  of  his  room,  on  the  other 
side  of  that  table,  where  the  lamp  shoas 
vacantly  upon  his  open  desk  and  scattered 
papers,  answering  now  and  then  with  a  mon* 
osyllable  of  reluctant  courtesy,  irritated  and 
disturbed  beyond  expression  by  the  pexfeetly 
serious  and  proper  figure  seated  by  the  ^X9» 
Somebody  might  come  from  that  assembly 
which  had  met  to  discuss  him,  and  he  oonld 
not  be  alone  to  receive  them.    In  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  moment  the  minister  almost 
chafed  at  his  sister  and  her  concerns.    Hii 
life  was  invaded  by  these  women,  with  their 
ftiystenes  and  agonies.    He  listened  to  the 
steps  outside,  thinking  every  moment  to  hear 
the  steady  tramp  of  the  deputation  from  Sa* 
lem,  or  at  least  Tozer,  whom  it  would  have 
been  balm  to  his  mind,  in  the  height  of  the 
good  man's  triumph,  to  cut  short  and  anni- 
hilate.   But  how  do  that,  or  anything  elie^ 
with  this  woman  seated  by  his  fire  explain- 
ing her  unintelligible  affairs?    Such  was 
Vincent's  state  of  mind  while  his  mother,  in 
an  agony  of  joy,  was  hearing  from  Susan's 
lips,  for  the  first  time,  broken  explanations 
of  those  few  days  of  her  life  which  Qutbal- 
anccd  in  terrible  importance  all  its  preceding 
years.    The  minister  did  not  know  that  his 
sister's  very  existence,  at  well  as  her  reaioD^ 
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hung  upon  that  unhoped-for  opening  of  her 
siouth  and  heart. 

Matters  were  not  much  mended  when  Dr. 
Kider  came  in,  beaming  and  radiant,  full  of 
congratulations.  Susan  was  saved.  It  was 
the  most  curious  psychological  puzzle,  the 
doctor  said ;  all  her  life  had  got  concen- 
trated into  the  few  days  between  her  depart- 
ure from  Lonsdale  and  her  arrival  at  Car- 
lingford.  Neither  her  old  existence,  nor  the 
objects  that  surrounded  her  at  the  moment, 
had  any  significance  for  Susan  ;  only  some- 
thing that  belonged  to  that  wonderftil  inter- 
nal in  which  she  had  been  driven  desperate, 
oould  win  back  consciousness  to  her  mind. 
It  wa»  the  most  singular  case  he  had  ever 
met  with ;  but  he  knew  this  was  the  only 
way  of  treating  it,  and  so  it  had  proved. 
He  recognized  the  girl  with  the  blue  veil  the 
moment  he  saw  her — he  knew  it  could  be  no 
other.  Who  was  she?  Where  had  she 
sprung  from  at  that  critical  moment  P  where 
had  she  been  P  what  was  to  be  done  with 
her  P  Dr.  Rider  poured  forth  his  questions 
like  a  stream.  He  was  full  of  professional 
triumph,  not  to  say  natural  satisfaction.  Ho 
could  not  understand  how  his  patient's 
brother,  at  that  wonderful  crisis,  could  have 
a  mind  pre- occupied  or  engaged  with  other 
things.  The  doctor  turned  with  lively  sym- 
pathy and  curiosity  from  the  anxious  Non- 
conformist to  Miss  Smith,  who  was  but  too 
willing  to  begin  all  her  explanations  over 
again.  Dr.  Rider,  accustomed  to  hear  many 
personal  narratives,  collected  this  story  a 
great  deal  more  clearly  than  Vincent,  who 
was  so  much  more  interested  in  it,  had,  with 
all  his  opportunities,  been  able  to  do.  How 
long  the  poor  minister  might  have  suffered 
under  this  conversation,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell.  But  Mrs.  Vincent,  in  all  the  agitation 
of  her  daughter's  deliverance,  could  not  for- 
get the  griefs  of  others.  She  sent  a  little 
message  to  her  son,  begging  that  he  would 
send  word  of  this  arrival  to  "  the  poor  lady." 
**  To  let  her  know — but  she  must  not  come 
here  to-night,"  was  the  widow's  message, 
who  was  just  then  having  the  room  dark- 
ened, and  everything  arranged  for  the  night, 
if  perhaps  her  child  might  sleep.  This  mes- 
sage delivered  the  minister ;  it  recalled  Miss 
Smith  to  her  duty.  She  it  was  who  must 
go  and  explain  everything  to  her  patroness. 
Dr.  Rider,  whose  much-excited  wonder  was 
•liU  farther  stimulated  by  hearing  that  the 
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child's  mother  was  at  Lady  Western's,  that 
she  was  Mrs.  Mildmay,  and  that  the  Non- 
conformist was  in  her  confidence,  cheorfuUy 
undertook  to  carry  the  governess  in  his  drag 
to  Orange  Lane,  not  without  hopes  of  fur- 
ther information ;  and  it  was  now  getting 
late.  Miss  Smith  made  Vincent  a  tremulous 
courtesy,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him  to 
say  go<>d-night  *'  The  doctor  will  perhaps 
explain  to  Mrs.  Mildmay  why  I  have  left 
little  Alice,"  said  the  troubled  woman.  "  I 
have  never  left  her  before  since  she  was  in- 
trusted to  m&— never  but  when  her  papa 
stole  her  away ;  and  you  are  a  minister,  Mr. 
Vincent — and  oh,  I  hope  I  am  doing  quite 
right,  and  as  Alice's  mamma  will  approve ! 
But  if  she  disapproves  I  must  come  back 

and " 

"  They  must  not  be  disturbed  to-night,'* 
said  Dr.  Rider,  promptly ;  "  I  will  see  Mrs. 
Mildmay."  He  was  not  reluctant  to  see 
Mrs.  Mildmay.  The  doctor,  though  he  was 
not  a  gossip,  was  not  inaccessible  to  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  more  than  anybody  else 
of  the  complications  of  this  strange  business, 
which  still  afforded  matter  of  talk  to  Car- 
lingford.  He  hurried  her  away  while  still 
the  good  governess  was  all  in  a  fiuttcr,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  minister  was  left  alone. 
It  was  with  a  troubled  mind  that  the  young 
man  resumed  his  seat  at  his  desk.  lie  be- 
gan to  get  utterly  weary  of  this  business, 
and  all  about  it.  If  he  could  only  have  swept 
away  in  a  whirlwind,  with  his  mother  and 
sister,  where  the  name  of  Mildmay  had  never 
been  heard  of,  and  where  he  could  forever 
get  rid  of  that  haunting  woman  with  her 
gleaming  eyes,  who  had  pursued  even  his 
gentle  mother  to  the  door !  but  this  new 
complication  seemed  to  involve  him  deeper 
than  ever  in  those  strange  bonds.  It  was 
with  a  certain  disgust  that  the  minister 
thought  it  all  over  as  he  sat  leaning  his  head 
on  his  hands.  •  His  way  was  dark  before 
him,  yet  it  must  speedily  be  decided.  Every- 
thing was  at  a  crisis  in  his  excited  mind 
and  troubled  life^-even  that  strange,  lovely 
child's  face,  which  had  roused  Susan  from 
her  apathy,  had  its  share  in  the  excitement 
of  her  brother's  thoughts ;  for  it  was  but 
another  version,  with  differences,  of  the  face 
of  that  other  Alice,  who  all  unwittingly  had 
procured  for  Vincent  the  sweetest  and  the 
hardest  hours  he  had  spent  in  Carlingford. 
Were  they  all  to  pass  like  a  dream — her 
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smiles,  her  sweet  looks,  her  kind  words,  even 
that  magical  touch  upon  his  arm,  which  had 
once  charmed  him  out  of  all  his  troubles  P 
A  groan  came  out  of  the  young  man's  heart, 
not  loud,  but  deep,  as  that  thought  moved 
him.  The  very  despair  of  this  love-dream 
had  been  more  exquisite  than  any  pleasure 
of  his  life.  Was  it  all  to  pass  away  and  be 
no  longer?  Life  and  thought,  the  actual 
and  the  visionary,  had  both  come  to  a  cli- 
max, and  seemed  to  stand  still,  waiting  the 
decision  which  must  be  come  to  that  night. 

From  these  musings  the  entrance  of  Tozer 
roused  the  minister.  The  excellent  butter- 
man  came  in  all  flushed  and  glowing  from 
his  success.  To  him,  the  meeting,  which 
already  the  Nonconformist  had  half  lost  sight 
of  under  the  superstructure  of  subsequent 
events,  had  newly  concluded,  and  was  the 
one  occurrence  of  the  time.  The  cheers 
which  had  hailed  him  master  of  the  field 
were  still  ringing  in  Tozer's  cars.  "  I  don't 
deny  as  I  am  intoxicated-like,"  said  the  ex- 
cellent deacon ;  **  them  cheers  was  enough 
•to  carry  any  man  off  his  legs,  sir,  if  you'll 
believe  me.  We've  scattered  the  enemy, 
that's  what  we've  been  and  done,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent. There  aint  one  of  them  as  will  dare 
show  face  in  Salem.  We  was  unanimous, 
sir  —  unanimous,  that's  what  we  was !  I 
never  see  such  a  triumph  in  our  connection. 
Hurrah  !  If  it  wam't  miss  as  is  ill,  I  could 
give  it  you  oil  over  again,  cheers  ond  all." 

"  I  am  glad  you  were  pleased,"  said  Vin- 
cent, with  an  effort ;  **  but  I  will  not  ask  you 
for  such  a  report  of  the  proceedings." 

"  Pleased !  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  as  I 
was  sorry  for,  sir,"  said  Tozer,  somewhat 
subdued  in  his  exultation  by  the  pastor's 
calmness — "  I  did  it  for  the  best ;  but  see- 
ing as  things  have  turned  out  so  well,  I  am 
as  sorry  as  I  can  be — and  that  is,  that  you 
wasn't  there.  It  was  from  expecting  some 
unpleasantness  as  I  asked  you  not  to  come ; 
but  things  turning  out  as  they  did,  it  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  see  'em,  Mr. 
Vincent.  Salem  folks  has  a  deal  of  sense 
when  you  put  things  before  them  effective. 
And  then  you'd  only  have  had  to  say  three 
words  to  them  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
ond  all  was  settled  and  done  with,  and  every- 
thing put  straight;  which  would  have  let 
them  settle  down  steady,  sir,  at  once,  and 
not  kept  no  excitement,  as  it  were,  hanging 
about" 
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'*  Yes,"  said  the  minister,  who  was  moring 
about  his  papers,  and  did  not  look  up.  Tbt 
butterman  began  to  bo  alarmed ;  he  grew 
more  and  more  enthusiastic  the  less  response 
he  met  with. 

**  It's  a  meeting  as  will  tell  in  the  eoniie<>' 
tion,"  said  Tozer,  with  unconscious  fore- 
sight ;  **  a  candid  mind  in  a  congregation 
aint  so  general  as  you  and  me  would  like  to 
see,  Mr.  Vincent,  and  it  takes  a  bit  of  a  trial 
like  this,  sir,  and  opposition,  to  bring  out 
the  real  attachment  as  is  between  a  pastor 
and  a  flock." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Vincent  again.  The  deacon 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  minister. 
Had  he  been  piqued  and  angr)',  Tozer  thought 
he  might  have  known  how  to  manage  him, 
but  this  coldness  was  an  alarming  and  my^ 
terious  symptom  which  ho  was  unequal  to. 
In  his  embarrassment  and  anxiety  the  good 
butterman  stumbled  upon  the  very  subject 
from  which,  had  he  known  the  true  state  of 
affairs,  he  would  have  kept  aloof. 

"  And  the  meeting  as  was  to  be  to-mop-' 
row  night  ?  "  said  Tozer ;  "  there  aint  no 
need  for  explanations  now — a  word  or  two 
out  of  the  pulpit  is  all  as  is  wanted,  just  to 
say  as  it's  all  over,  and  you're  grateful  for 
their  attachment,  and  so  forth ;  you  know  a 
deal  better,  sir,  how  to  do  it  nor  mc.  And 
about  the  meeting  as  was  called  for  to-mor- 
row night  ? — me  and  tho  missis  wore  think- 
ing, though  it's  sudden,  as  it  might  be  turned 
into  a  tea-meeting,  if  you  was  agreeable^ 
just  to  make  things  pleasant ;  or  if  that  aint 
according  to  your  fancy,  as  I'm  aware  you're 
not  one  as  likes  tea-meetings,  we  might  send 
round,  Mr.  Vincent,  to  all  the  seat-holders 
to  say  as  it's  given  up ;  I'd  do  one  or  the 
other,  if  you'd  be  advised  by  me." 

"  Thank  you — but  I  can't  do  either  one  or 
the  other,"  said  the  Nonconformist.  "I 
would  not  have  asked  the  people  to  meet  ma 
if  I  had  not  had  something  to  say  to  them— 
and  this  night's  business,  you  understand," 
said  Vincent,  with  a  little  pride,  '*  has  mada 
no  difference  in  me." 

"  No,  sir,  no  —  to  bo  sure  not,"  said  tha 
perplexed  butterman,  much  bewildered; 
"  but  two  meetings  on  two  nights  consecu- 
tive is  running  the  flock  hard,  it  is.  I'd  giva 
up  to-morrow,  Mr.  Vincent,  if  I  was  you.** 

To  this  insinuating  address  the  minister 
made  no  answer — he  only  shook  his  head. 
Poor  Tozor,  out  of  his  ezultationi  fell  agaia 
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into  the  depths.    The  hlow  was  so  tinlooked 
for  that  it  overwhelmed  him. 

'*  You'll  not  go  and  make  no  reflections, 
■ir  ?  "  said  the  troubled  deacon  ;  "  bygones 
is  bygones.  You'll  not  bring  it  up  against 
them,  as  they  didn't  show  that  sympathy 
they  might  have  done  ?  You'll  not  make  no 
reference  to  nobody  in  particular,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent ?  When  a  flock  is  conscious  as  they've 
done  their  dooty  and  stood  by  their  pastor,  it 
aint  a  safe  thing,  sir,  not  to  turn  upon  them, 
and  rake  up  things  as  is  past.  If  you'll  take 
my  advice,  sir,  as  wishes  you  well,  and  hasn't 
no  motive  but  your  good,  I'd  not  hold  that  i 
meeting,  Mr.  Vincent ;  or,  if  you're  bent 
upon  it,  say  the  word,  and  we'll  set  to  work  j 
and  give  'em  a  tea-meeting,  and  make  all ; 
things  comfortable.  But  if  you  was  pru- 
dent, sir,  and  would  go  by  my  advice,  one 
or  the  other  of  them  two  is  what  I  would 
do." 

•*  Thank  you,  Tozer,  all  the  same,"  said 
Vincent,  who,  notwithstanding  his  pre-occu- 
pation,  saw  the  good  butterman's  anxiety, 
and  appreciated  it.  "  I  know  very  well  that 
all  that  is  pleasant  to-night  is  owing  to  you. 
Don't  suppose  I  don't  understand  how  you've 
fought  for  mc  ;  but  now  the  business  is  mine, 
and  I  can  take  no  more  advice.  Think  no 
more  of  it ;  you  have  done  all  that  you  could 
do." 

"  I  have  done  my  humble  endeavour,  sir, 
as  is  my  dooty,  to  keep  things  straight," 
said  the  deacon,  doubtfully ;  and  if  you'd  tell 
what  was  in  your  mind,  Mr.  Vincent " 

But  the  young  Nonconformist  gathered  up 
his  papers,  closed  his  desk,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  kind-hearted  butterman.     "  My 
sister  has  come  back  almost  from  the  grave  ! 
to-night,"  said  Vincent ;  "  and  we  are  all,  for  ! 
anything  I  can  see,  at  the  turning-point  of! 
our  lives.    You  have  done  all  you  can  do,  \ 
and  I  thank  you  heartily ;  but  now  the  busi- 
ness is  in  my  hands." 

This  was  all  the  satisfaction  Tozer  got 
from  the  minister.  Ho  went  home  much 
discouraged,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of 
it,  but  did  not  confide  his  fears  even  to  his 
wife,  hoping  that  reflection  would  change  the 
pastor's  mind,  and  resolved  to  make  another 
eflbrt  to-morrow.  And  so  the  night  fell  over 
tho  troubled  house.  In  the  sick-room  a 
joj-ful  agitation  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
dark  and  hopeless  calm.  Susan,  roused  to 
life,  lay  leaning  against  her  mother,  looking 
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at  the  child  asleep  on  the  sofa  by  her,  un- 
conscious of  the  long  and  terrible  interval 
between  the  danger  which  that  child  had 
shared,  and  the  delicious  security  to  which 
her  mind  had  all  at  once  awakened.  To 
Susan's  consciousness,  it  appeared  as  if  her 
mother  had  suddenly  risen  out  of  the  mists, 
and  delivered  the  two  helpless  creatures  who 
had  suffered  together.  She  could  not  press 
close  enough  to  this  guardian  of  her  life. 
She  held  her  arms  round  her,  and  laid  her 
cheek  against  the  widow's  with  the  depen- 
dence of  a  child  upon  her  mother's  bosom. 
Mrs.  Vincent  sat  upon  the  bed  supporting 
her,  herself  supported  in  her  weariness  by 
love  and  joy,  two  divine  attendants  who  go 
but  seldom  together.  The  two  talked  in 
whispers, — Susan  because  of  her  feebleness, 
the  mother  in  the  instinct  of  caressing  ten^ 
dcrness.  The  poor  girl  told  her  story  in 
broken  syllables — broken  by  the  widow'i 
kisses  and  murmurs  of  sympathy,  of  won- 
der and  love.  Healing  breathed  upon  the 
stricken  mind  and  feeble  frame  as  the  two 
clung  together  in  the  silent  night,  always 
with  an  unspoken  reference  to  the  beautiful, 
forlorn  creature  on  the  sofa  —  that  visible 
symbol  of  all  the  terrors  and  troubles  past. 
''  I  told  her  my  mother  would  come  to  save 
us,"  said  poor  Susan.  When  she  dropped 
to  sleep  at  last,  tho  mother  leant  her  aching 
frame  upon  some  pillows,  afraid  to  move, 
and  slept  too,  supreme  protector,  in  her  ten- 
der weakness,  of  these  two  young  lives. 
As  she  woke  from  time  to  time  to  see  her 
child  sleeping  by  her  side,  thoughts  of  her 
son's  deliverance  stole  across  Mrs.  Vincent'i 
mind-  to  sweeten  her  repose.  The  watch- 
light  burned  dimly  in  the  room,  and  threw  a 
gigantic  shadow  of  her  little  figure,  half 
erect  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  still  in  her 
black  gown  and  the  close  white  cap,  which 
could  not  be  less  than  dainty  in  its  neatness, 
even  in  that  vigil,  upon  the  further  walk 
The  widow  slept  only  in  snatches,  waking 
often  and  keeping  awake,  as  people  do 
when  they  grow  old;  her  thoughts,  ever 
alive  and  active,  varying  between  her  proj- 
ects for  the  future,  to  save  Susan  from  all 
painful  knowledge  of  her  own  story,  and 
tho  thankful  recollection  of  Arthur's  rescue 
from  his  troubles.  From  echoes  of  Tozer's 
speech,  and  of  the  cheers  of  the  flock,  her 
imagination  wandered  off  into  calculations 
of  how  she  could  find  another  place  of  bab- 
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itation  as  pleasant,  perhaps,  as  LoDsdale, 
and  even  to  the  details  of  her  removal  from 
thence,  what  portions  of  her  furniture  she 
would  sell,  and  which  take  with  her.  "  For 
now  that  Arthur  has  got  out  of  his  troubles, 
ve  must  not  stay  to  get  him  into  fresh  diffi- 
culties with  his  flock,"  she  said  to  herself, 
with  a  momentary  ache  in  her  thankful 
heart;  and  so  dropped  asleep  for  another 
half-hour,  to  wake  again  presently,  and  enter 
anew  into  the  whole  question.  Such  was 
the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Vincent  passed  that 
agitated  but  joyful  night 

In  the  adjoining  room  Arthur  sat  up  late 
over  his  papers.  He  was  not  writing,  or 
doing  any  work ;  for  hours  together  he  sat 
leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  gazing  intently 
at  the  lamp,  which  his  mother  had  adjusted, 
until  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  the  gloom 
of  the  room  around  became  spotted  with 
discs  of  shade*  Was  he  to  permit  the  nat- 
ural gratification  into  which  Tozer's  success 
had  reluctantly  moved  him,  to  alter  his  re- 
solve ?  Was  he  to  drop  into  his  old  harness 
and  try  again  ?  or  was  he  to  carry  out  his 
purpose  in  the  face  of  all  entreaties  and  in- 
ducements? The  natural  inclination  to 
adopt  the  easiest  course — and  the  equally 
natural,  impetuous,  youthful  impulse  to  take 
the  leap  to  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind, 
and  dash  forth  in  the  face  of  his  difficulties 
— gave  him  abundant  occupation  for  his 
thoughts  as  they  contended  against  each 
other.  He  sat  arguing  the  question  within 
himself  long  after  his  fire  had  sunk  into 
ashes.  When  the  penetrating  cold  of  the 
night  drove  him  at  last  to  bed,  the  question 
was  still  dubious.  Even  in  his  sleep  the 
uneasy  perplexity  pursued  him; — a  matter 
momentous   enough,    though   nobody  but 
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Tozer — who  was  as  restless  as  the  minister, 
and  disturbed  his  wife  by  groans  and  mur- 
murs, of  which,  when  indignantly  voke  up 
to  render  an  account,  he  could  give  no  ex* 
planation  —  knew  or  suspected  anything 
Whether  to  take  up  his  anchors  altogetha 
and  launch  out  upon  that  sea  of  life,  of 
which,  much  as  he  had  discussed  it  in  hii 
sermons,  the  young  Nonconformist  knev 
next  to  nothing.  The  widow  tvould  not 
have  mused  so  quietly  with  her  wakeful  eyei 
in  the  dim  room  next  to  him,  had  she  known 
what  discussions  were  gping  on  in  Arthoi'i 
mind.  As  for  the  congregation  of  Salem, 
they  slept  soundly,  with  an  exhilarating  sen- 
sation of  generosity  and  goodness, — all  ex« 
cept  the  Pigeons,  who  were  plotting  schiso, 
and  had  already  in  their  eye  a  vacant  Tem- 
perance Hall,  where  a  new  preaching  station 
might  be  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
somebody  who  would  rival  Vincent.  The 
triumphant  majority,  however,  laughed  tt 
the  poulterer,  and  anticipated,  with  a  pleamr* 
able  expectation,  the  meeting  of  next  nigli^ 
and  the  relief  and  delight  of  the  pastor,  who 
would  find  he  had  no  explanations  to  make^ 
but  only  his  thanks  to  render  to  his  genet' 
ous  flock.  The  good  people  concluded  that 
they  would  all  stop  to  shake  hands  with 
him  after  the  business  was  over.  «  For  it'i 
as  good  as  receiving  of  him  again,  and  giv- 
ing  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown  at  the  Dairy,  who  was  entirely 
won  over  to  the  minister's  side.  Only 
Tozer,  groaning  in  his  midnight  viaionsi 
and  disturbing  the  virtuous  repose  of  hii 
wedded  partner,  suspected  the  new  cloud 
that  hung  over  Salem.  For  before  moming 
the  minister's  mind  was  finally  made  up. 


A  TcRKisn  Great  ExninixioN. — The  ex- 
ample of  the  International  Exhibition  seems  not 
to  have  been  lost  on  the  Porto.  A  ^rand  show 
of  native  produce  and  industry  has  been  decided 
on,  nnd  will  bo  held  in  Stainboul  during;  the 
coming  Ramazan.  To  secure  tho  succeRsful 
R'alization  of  this  idea,  special  local  delegates 
arc  to  he  at  once  appointed  in  all  tho  principal 
districts  of  tho  empire,  for  the  collection  ond 
classification  of  samples.  These  last  will  be  for- 
warded to  the  capital  frco  of  all  custom  or  other 
dues,  and  at  the  GoTcrnment  expense.  As  in 
London,  sales  of  the  articles  cxliibited  wUl  bo 


allowed,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  so 
disposed  of,  the  Government  will  cn«ra^  to  buy 
all  the  smaller  parcels.  Prizes,  in  money  or 
medals,  will  also  bo  given  to  tho  successful  ex- 
hibitors. Wholly  new  though  tliis  idea  is  in  the 
history  of  Turkish  industry,  and  obvionslr  sos^ 
gested  also  by  the  London  enterprise,  if  intelli- 
gently and  energetically  carried  our,  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  the  best  effect  os  a  stimulant  to  the 
agriculturists  and  manufacturers  of  the  conntry* 
The  initiative  in  the  matter  is,  we  believe,  whollr 
due  to  the  Grand  Vizicr.'^/^t^ari^  Uerold, 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine.  day.    The  veriest  tyro  in  literature  has  some 

JOHN    WILSON.*  conception,  however  slight,  of  the  exuberant, 

There  are  some  men  who  receive  their  'f"'"''*.  irregular,  and  splendid  critic,  who  ^ 

fame  warm  from  the  hearts  of  their  contero-  threw  »uch  a  fervor  of  life  and  spontaneity 

poraries,  and  some  to  whom  it  is  tardily  '"'f  his  criticism  as  to  carry  that  secondary 

meted  out  by  the  hands  of  posterity,  that  «"<^  »ubordinate  craft  into  th?  rank  of  an 

•low  but  certain  arbiter  of  human  greatness.  "^    The  very  fact  of  this  universal  knowl- 

It  is  rarely  that  the  present  and  the  future  ^^«^  ""^^  }*■  !»«'<•«'  *».'"»«  him  down  in 

come  to  an  immediate  agreement  in  such  f  •"»  Port«»'ure,  and  disentangle  bis  actual 

cases ;  and  the  greatest  of  reputations  gen-  »«^'°  """^  *''*  «•»"  o^  ''^»'""«  ""*'■  "> 

erally  suffer  a  momentary  eclipse  before  their  »'"«''  •*  *"f  '^"P'- .  2"*  *«  '"*''  "". ''««'» 

full  magnitude  is  understood  and  acknowl-  tenderly  and  successfully  accomplished  in  the 

edged.    After  the  personal  fascination  dies  volumes  now  before  us.    Mrs.  Gordon  seem, 

awav,  it  is  time  to  set  forth  in  veriuble  lines  t®  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  story 

of  fact  and  history  the  character  to  which  we  ?^  ^«'  f"^«''»  '"^  *•  complete  and  perfect  as 

are  inclined  to  do  but  scanty  justice,  because  "  *"•  »"  "er  power  to  make  it    She  has  m- 

our  sires  have  gloriBed  it  so  much;  and  it  vcsiigated  the  early  years  in  which  his  genius 

is  perhaps  onlv  after  the  verdict  of  his  con-  damned  and  bis  troubles  began,  and  has 

temporaries  has  been  confirmed  by  their  sue  *f''«'^  ""''. »  '"""^  "^  ^°"'  *•''«'»  "  ^«"» 

cessors,  that  any  man  can  bo  considered  to  *■"»  «"•  '»•  Prog"*"  through  aU  the  strug- 

have  fully  achieved  his  fame.  S  «»  and  honors  of  his  maturer  hfe.    The 

This  final  and  conclusive  decision  is  now  ?'«""?  of  extravagance  which,  in  the  popular 

demanded  from  us  in  respect  to  the  remark-  "naginaUon,  mingled  with  all  the  wisdom 

able  man  whose  name  heads   tUs   page,  and  the  wit  of  the  author  of  the  J\r<H^«  fades 

John  Wilson  received  the  liberal  applauses  °f  'f?*"  *•*«  '!"'  """f  •*  represented  in  this 

of  his  generadon,  during  his  own  lifetime,  affectionate  biography  j  where  his  vittuou. 

to  an  extent  rarely  equalled.    It  remains  for  """^  honorable  domestic  life  sets  the  vision- 

us  now  to  confirm  or  to  cancel  that  contem-  "y  dissipations  of  Ambrose's  in  their  true 

porary  fame.     What  his  exact  place  may  hght,  and  helps  the  reader  to  reconcile  the 

come  to  be  when  this  age,  like  all  that  have  i"***'  P*|,«"?  n>««ngs  of  the  «  Lights  and 

gone  before  it,  shall  have  "orbed  into  its  Shadows  "with  the  wild  force  and  Berser- 

perfect  sUr,"  we  sba!l  not  venture  to  deter-  ''*'T^8f  °'  the  great  criUc.    And  we  can  add 

mine ;  but  we  ere  folly  assured  that  his  per-  "°  ^'8''"  applause  of  a  book  which  record! 

manent  repuution,  when  he  is  judged  by  his  '•**  •"'""  »^"^?«  ^"'"S"  "^  *  *'■»«  ''''«°  ">««» 

works,  will  not  be  less  than  it  was  when  his  ?^  unscrupulous  m  speech  and  dauntless 

Uving  influence  fascinated  all  around  him.  |n  «nvecuve,  and  of  a  writer  unsurpassed  in 

It  is  unnecessary  for  any  one  (and  above  all  ''"  P°**"  *'  slaughter,  than  to  say  that  no 

for  us)  to  tell  the  worid  who  and  what  he  "'"^  rounds  will  stmg  nor  new  rancors  be 

was.    Perhaps  no  man  of  purely  literary  «'•''«"«>•  ^7  "jefna  of  a  memoir  so  tem- 

cbaracter  ever  so  thoroughly  pervaded  his  perately  and  judiciously  compiled, 
generation.    8ir  Walter  Scott  gave  to  our      'f"}  ^i"'."?"  *"  horn  on  the  18th  May 

fathers  and  the  universe  the  most  remarka-  }'^' '"  ^'"'J*'''  °"V'  *'!''  '*"*  '"'*'''  "?* 

bleand  brilliant  series  of  works  known  to  '?"'  fttractive  of  Scotch  towns,  yet  the 

modern  times ,  Wordsworth  and  his  brother-  ""thplace  of  e  sufficient  number  of  notable 

bood  gave  them  a  renewed  and  freshened  T"  *"  ^i'*  "?"'""'  ?""?  *•"•?""*  .  " 

stream  of  poetry ,  but  Christopher  North  i»*  conferred  by  lU  shawls  and  muslins, 

gave   them    their  opinions,  breathed   the  He  wa.  the  son  of  a  man  wealthy  but  undis- 

breath  of  life  into  their  private  estimate  of  tinguished-bom  of  the  fresh  soil  and  vigor- 

the  national  literature,  and  threw  the  light  fw  native  stock,  as  men  of  such  exuberant 

of  his  genius  with  a  Uvish  hand  upon  all  ^'*  •°''  ""«''*/  **"1'  "'"'"y  »" '  "^  ^^ 

things,  worthy  and  unworthy,  of  the  passing  '  "»°*T  "^  the  "incient  Scotch  tj-pe.  hand- 

«  '  r        o  ,og)f^  witty,  and  imperative,  as  became  the 

•  « Chrirtopher  North  !   A  Mmolr  of  John  mother  of  8  man  of  genius.    He  was  the 

Wilmn,  Into  Prore«w>r  or  Moral  Philonophv  in  lh«  •  j    .  j  .    i.  ,    ■ 

Univcnity  of  Kdinburib.    By  bis  Ilaushter,  Mis.  eWeet  son,  and  seems  to  have  early  become 

Gordon.  'Edinbargfa:  bdmooitoo  and  liooglas.  the  beio  of  the  ikmily,  hie  chOdisb  adven- 
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tures,  drolleries,  and  wisdoms  being  laid  up 
among  the  traditions  cf  the  house.  At  three 
he  ran  away  from  his  nurse's  custody  to  fish 
with  a  pin  in  the  nearest  burn ;  at  five  he 
preached  quaint  sermons  on  the  duties  of 
parents  to  the  delighted  audience  in  the 
nursery; — and  while  he  was  still  of  very 
tender  years,  was  despatched  to  school  at 
the  Manse  of  the  Mearns,  an  adjacent  par- 
ish, **  wild,  pastoral,  moorland,  and  sylvan," 
where,  amid  the  best  and  most  genial  influ- 
ences, he  entered  into  all  the  delights  of  that 
rural  life  which  he  was  afterwards  to  illus- 
trate with  so  many  noble  pictures,  and  from 
which  he  was  to  draw  so  much  inspiration. 
What  he  saw  and  heard  among  these  woods 
and  wastes,  his  snatches  of  delight  and 
storms  of  terror,  his  fights,  his  frights,  his 
weapons,  and  his  playfellows — perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  picture  of  a  schoolboy's  ex- 
perience ever  attempted  in  words — the  reader 
will  find  recorded  in  the  papers  entitled, 
ChristopJier  in  his  Sporting  Jacket*  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  exquisite  than  the  land- 
scape and  the  child,  the  one  completing  and 
elevating  the  other,  which  appear  in  these 
wonderful  sketches,  where  the  student  of 
opinion  and  public  sentiment  may  trace  the 
first  germ  of  that  enthusiasm  fpr  athletic 
sport  and  open  air  which  has  since  become 
a  kind  of  popular  gospel,  and  which  the 
founders  of  the  modern  school  of  Muscular 
Christianity  claim  to  have  first  suggested. 
Mr.  Kingsley  himself,  however,  may  consent 
to  yield  the  palm,  at  once  of  landscape- 
painting  and  life,  to  the  Paisley  boy,  just 
escaped  from  the  close  enclosure  of  the  little 
town,  whose  heart  is  intoxicated  with  the 
very  air,  and  whose  long-hoarded  recollec- 
tions rise  up  with  all  the  radiance  of  first 
love,  illuminating  every  tuft  of  heather  on 
the  moor  and  every  stretch  of  country  in  the 
Bilinshine.  Many  a  deluding  lino  of  imag- 
inary autobiography  came  from  the  same 
hand  to  mystify  the  public  ;  but  there  is  no 
mystification  possible  about  the  records  of 
that  brightest  childhood,  in  which  everything 
is  so  fresh,  so  new,  so  lavish  in  light  and 
color  and  happiness. 

Vivid,  however,  as  these  impressions  are, 
he  was  only  twelve  when,  with  the  usual 
premature  transition  of  Scotch  training,  ho 
was  transferred  to  Glasgow  College — the 
death  of  his  father  forming  a  point  of  sepa- 

*  "  Becreations  of  Christopher  liorth." 
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ration  between  the  childhood  so  joyocily 
spent  and  the  youth  so  precociously  bcgcn. 
In  Glasgow  he  lived  with  Professor  Jardine, 
the  Professor  of  Logic,  where  he  seemi  to 
have  early  progressed  into  society,  but  wheit 
he  also  appears,  through  the  medium  of  oU 
memorandum-books,  in  all  the  Tirtue  and 
propriety  of  an  exemplary  schoolboy,  noting 
down  his  juvenile  expenses  and  balandog 
his  innocent  sixpences  with  the  most  laudi- 
hie  exactness.  Here  his  country  training 
and  growing  strength  disclose  themselvet  in 
records  of  races  and  pedestrian  feats  of  vaii- 
ous  kinds,  in  boxing  matches,  and  otba 
such  vigorous  diversions.  He  fell  in  Iotc 
too,  as  was  natural,  as  ho  grew  older ;  and 
wrote  and  dedicated  a  volume  of  poems  h 
manuscript  to  the  Margaret  of  his  thoughts 
Of  the  progress  of  his  studies  there  is  so 
great  evidence,  but  a  token  of  budding 
genius,  much  more  characteristic  of  hn 
future  career  than  any  number  of  Teisei, 
appears  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  Woidi- 
worth,  written  when  the  young  student  wsi 
but  seventeen.  It  was  shortly  after  the  pu)^ 
lication  of  the  '*  Lyrical  Ballads,"  over  whidi 
so  great  a  storm  arose ;  and,  though  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  poet  and  his  work,  li* 
veals  the  future  critic  with  a  most  interesN 
ing  and  significant  distinctness.  Here  the 
Scotch  lad  addresses,  like  a  young  monarch, 
the  great  singer,  whom  he  feels  himself  able 
to  estimate  and  deliver  judgment  upon.  He 
is  not  abashed  as  he  enters  the  poet's  pret* 
cnce,  although  the  name  of  poet  is  almost 
the  highest  of  earthly  titles  to  his  youthful 
eyes;  but  he  is  reverent,  modest,  seriout, 
as  becomes  one  who  is  profoundly  aware  of 
the  greatness  he  approaches,  and  aware  also 
of  his  own  birthright,  which  makes  his  ap- 
proach natural.  Fervent  as  the  praise  is,  it 
is  not  in  the  mock-hcroical  strain  of  ordinary 
enthusiasm,  nor  is  the  young  critic  afraid  to 
deliver  his  full  opinion.  It  is  thus  that  he 
addresses,  with  youthful  composure,  the 
poet  over  whom  all  the  reviewers  of  the  day 
were  fighting,  and  who  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  establishing  a  new  poetical  creed  in  the 
agitated  world : — 

**But,  sir,  in  my  opinion,"  he  says,  after 
various  commendations  of  the  loftiest  de- 
scription, "the  manner  in^hich  you  have 
executed  this  plan  (of  the  'idiot  Boy ')  haa 
frustrated  the  end  you  intended  to  produce 
by  it ;  the  affection  of  Betty  Foy  has  noth- 
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ing  in  it  to  excite  interest.  The  excessive  over  him  in  money  matters,  or  any  other, 
fondness  of  the  raotlier  disgusts  us  and  pre- !  At  eighteen,  having  finished  his  education 

Tents  us  from  sympathizing  with  her Lt  Glasgow,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  entered 

rhis  much  I  know,  that  among  all  the  peo-  <  „.  xf„  °i„i««  n«ii^««  \^ 

pie  ever  I  knew  to  have  real  the  poem,  1 1  ^'  ^^"»?"^^^,^^"",f  ,.J»  a  gentleman-com- 
never  met  one  who  did  not  rise  rather  dis-  \  "JP"®''  ^"  ^^^^'  U""*^®  ^*^®  ordmary  type 
pleased  from  the  perusal  of  it ;  and  the  only  j  ^^  Scotch  scholars,  bent  upon  struggling,  if 
cause  I  could  assign  for  it  was  the  one  now  ;  possible,  to  the  head  of  the  prize>list  in  toil 
mentioned.  This  inability  to  receive  pleas-  i  and  self-denial,  he  began  his  career  in  Ox- 
ure  from  descriptions  such  as  that  of  the  j  ford  with  full  time  and  means  to  perfect  his 
*,Idiot  Boy;  is,  I  am  convinced,  founded ,  education  as  he  pleased,  without  any  ghost 
upon  established  feelings  of  human  nature,  I  ^^  ^  profession  hanging  over  his  head,  and 
and  the  principle  of  it  constitutes,  as  I  dare  *  o    e  ■»     '^»"i  -"« 


Bay  you  recollect,  the  leading  feature  of 
Smith's  •  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments.'  I 
therefore  think  that  in  the  choice  of  this 
subject  vou  have  committed  an  error.  You 
never  deviate  from  nature;  in  you  that 
would  be  impossible ;  but  in  thisfcase  you 


with  qualities,  both  of  body  and  mind— and 
of  body  not  less  than  mind — exactly  such  as 
were  most  likely  to  win  applause  and  a  tri- 
umphant reception  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis. 
Verj'  soon  thereafter  Wilson  of  Maudlin  was 
known  not  only  to  tutors  and  proctors,  but 


have  delineated  feelings  which,  though  nat-  |  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^er  less  reputable  circles.  The 
ural,  do  not  please,  but  winch  create  an  in- 1  o     ^  v  j        j  i..       i*         , 

tense  degree  of  disgust  and  contempt.  With  '  yf  "."^^  Scotchman  conducted  himself  at  the 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  you  have  ex-  !  University  very  much  as  a  Muscular  Chris- 
ecuted  your  plan,  I  think  too  great  praise  |  tion  of  a  high  development  would  be  made 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  your  talents.  You  j  to  do  at  the  present  day  in  the  pages  of  a 
have  most  admirably  delineated  the  idiotism  j  manly  novel.  The  dauntless  lad  held  the 
of  the  boy's  mind,  and  the  situations  in  i  crown  of  the  causeway  against  all  comers, 
which  you  place  him  are  perfectly  calculated  He  was  "  either  Wilson  or  the  devil,"  that 
to   display  it.     The  various   thoughts  that'    /v        i    u^      .*       *     *i_  i         m*  ^ 

pass  through  the  mother's  mind  are  highly  •  ^^'^f  ^  a  ternative,  to  the  amazed  pugilist 
descriptive  of  her  foolish  fondness,  her  ex-  j  ^^^  ^^""^  ^^^^  ^^an  his  match  under  the 
travagant  fears,  and  her  ardent  hopes.  The  tufted  cap  which  he  scorned.  That  tuft  was 
manner  in  which  you  show  how  bodily  suffer-  \  conspicuous  in  all  the  frolics  of  the  time, 
ings  are  frequently  removed  by  mental  anxie-  From  the  convivialities  of  the  college  rooms, 
ties  or  pleasures,  in  the  description  of  the  case  ;vhere  his  wit,  his  eloquence,  his  learning, 
of  Betty  Foy's  female  friencf,  is  excessively  ^^^  h\s  imperturbable  good^humor,  are  chron- 
well  managed,  and  serves  to  establish  a  very  ,  •  i  j  u    tf*         •     ..  \    .^.    % 

curious  and  important  truth.  In  short,  every-  "^>^.  J^^  ^»**  ancient  companions,  to  the  less 
thing  you  proposed  to  execute  has  been  ex-  i  dignified  supper-tables  of  the  "  Angel,"— 
ecuted  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  ...  In  ;  through  all  which  dissipations  his  strong 
reading  the  '  Idiot  Boy,'  all  persons  who  al-  |  head  and  magnificent  healthfulness  carried 
low  themselves  to  think  must  admire  your  i  him  unharmed, — he  was  the  leader  and  in- 
talents,  but  they  regret  that  they  have  been  !  spiring  influence.  He  was  "  the  best  far 
•o  employed,  and  while  they  esteem  the  au-  ■  ^  ^f  his  day  in  England,"  as  he  himself 

Ujor,  they  cannot  help  being  displeased  by   ^^^{^  ^^  j^  ^„  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^.^ 

ms  performance.  i-  .        j  n     v  ..       •  •    j 

'■  achievements,  and  was  equally  distinguished 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  Wordsworth  an-  !  for  his  pedestrian  powers.    With  all  this  he 

Bwered  this  letter  fully  and  in  detail,  not .  seems  to  have  blended  an  amount  of  work 

scrupling  to  defend  himself  from  the  strict-  |  which  carried  him  brilliantly  through  his  ex- 

ures  of  the  young  critic,  who  thus,  by  a  pre- '  aminations.    But  this  triumphant  career  was 

vision  of  his  natural  craft,  took  up  prophet-  not  without  its  troubles.    Things  were  not 

ically,  for  a  moment,  the  mace  of  literary  |  going  prosperously  with  the  love,  of  which 

judgment.    But  no  thoughts  of  work  or  j  his  biographer  has  made  rather  more  than 

needful  exertion  overshadowed  the  bright  l  seems  necessary,  by  way  of  giving  interest 

future  of  the  lad,  who  thus  paused,  amid  all   to  the  scant  records  of  those  early  years. 


his  enjoyments,  his  leaps,  his  wrestlings,  and 
his  love-makings,  to  let  loose  his  young 
opinion.  He  was  heir  to  "  an  unencumbered 
fortune  of  £50,000 ; "  and  had,  it  is  appar- 
•nt,  no  very  stringent  restraint  exerdsed 


Various  shadows  had  risen  between  the  lov- 
ers, and  everything  was  going  wrong  as  the 
young  man  approached  the  crisis  of  his  uni- 
versity life.  Letters  of  exuberant  youthful 
despair,  from  those  rooms  in  Maudlin  which 
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must  have  ccboGd  with  so  nany  bursts  of 
mirth,  carried  thrills  of  youthful  sympathy 
to  his  fellow-studcuts  of  Glasgow,  to  whom 
he  unfolded  the  unsmoothness  of  his  course 
of  true  love.  In  such  a  state  of  despond- 
ency, indeed,  was  he,  we  are  told,  that  he 
walked  from  his  college  to  the  schools  on  the 
morning  of  his  examination  in  '*  the  full  con- 
viction that  he  was  to  bo  plucked."  "  The 
terror  of  this  examination,''  writes  one  of 
those  ministering  brethren  who  had  gone  to 
be  with  him  at  that  grand  crisis,  **  preyed  so 
on  his  mind,  that  for  ten  days  before  I  saw 
him,  he  had  scarcely  slept  any  night  more 
than  an  hour  or  two."  The  examination 
turned  out,  however,  '*  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,"  says  the  same  admiring  spectator, 
"  the  most  illustrious  within  the  memory  of 
man.  Sotheby  was  there,  and  declared  it 
was  worth  coming  from  London  to  hear  him 
translate  a  Greek  chorus.  I  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  Shepherd,  his  examiner,  who 
seemed  highly  delighted  at  having  got  hold 
of  him,  and  tuok  much  pains  to  show  him 
off.  .  .  .  The  mere  riddance  of  that  burden 
which  had  sat  so  long  on  his  thoughts  was 
enough  to  make  him  dance ;  but  he  was  also 
elated  with  success  and  applause,  and  was  in 
very  high  spirits  after  it." 

Thus  the  young  man,  who  did  not  know 
what  moderation  meant,  veered  from  utter 
despondency  to  the  heights  of  triumph,  and 
putting,  as  was  natural,  the  darker  emotions 
of  his  superlative  youthfulness  on  record, 
has  left  materials  out  of  which  the  somewhat 
embarrassing  nnd  indistinct  story  of  prodig- 
ious love  and  incalculable  despair,  on  which 
Mrs.  Gordon  lingers  with  evident  pleasure, 
has  been  compiled.  It  could  not,  however, 
be  a  very  killing  passion  which  left  him  free 
to  embellish  his  life  with  so  many  recreations. 
What  with  his  work,  his  amusements,  and 
his  dissipations,  it  is  safe  to  believe  that  the 
despair  of  the  young  hero  was  more  extrav- 
agant in  words  than  in  reality— especially  as 
there  seems  no  real  reason  why  he  might  not 
have  had  his  way  had  his  heart  been  much 
■et  upon  it.  The  entire  stor}*,  indeed,  is  so 
perfectly  inconclusive,  and  without  apparent 
influence  upon  his  life,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  its  introduction  at  all.  Youthful 
affairs  of  the  heart  which  come  to  nothing, 
are  not  so  uncommon  in  the  experience  of 
ordinary  men  as  to  call  for  mysterious  and 
solemn  mention  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  gen- 
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ius ;  and,  probably,  the  best  of  us  have  qnti 
as  much  to  answer  for  in  this  respect  at  WiW 
son,  who  must  have  been  blameless  indeed 
had  but  this  one  episode  of  sentiment  inteN 
posed  between  his  boyhood  and  his  marriage. 
The  little  romance,  however  it  ended,  had 
come  to  a  conclusion  apparently  about  the 
time  he  left  Oxford.  Ho  was  now  twenty 
two,  master  of  himself  and  his  fortune,  evi- 
dently freed  £rom  all  control  of  ^ardis^pi 
and  taking  the  full  benefit  of  his  fireedom. 
When  he  left  the  university,  he  carried  hit 
fresh  laurels,  not  to  his  native  country,  hot 
to  the  Lakes,  where,  doubtless,  he  was  led 
by  a  mingling  of  many  motives — the  attrse- 
tions  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Wiih 
dermereKnding  efficient  seconds  in  the  ath- 
letic qualities  and  customs  of  the  stout  Dsles- 
men,  and  the  fishing  and  boats  of  the  lakes. 
There  he  bought  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of 
Windermere,  and  established  himaelf  as  t 
resident  at  EUeray  in  a  manner  most  chai^ 
actcristic,  but  strange  enough  for  so  yom^ 
and  adventurous  a  soul.  At  the  present  day 
such  a  man  would  rush  abroad  to  kill  liooi 
in  Africa,  or  explore  unknown  continents  | 
or,  at  least,  if  he  chose  the  poetic  side  of 
life,  would  find  a  cot  at  Posilippo  instead  of 
Windermere.  But  the  Continent  was  closed 
to  pilgrims  in  those  stormy  days,  and  tbe 
deserts  had  not  yet  come  into  fashion.  The 
young  master  of  Elleray  was  of  a  nature  to 
varied  and  full  that  we  feel  tempted  to  da- 
scribe  him  not  as  one  but  two  men.  On  one 
side  a  poet  full  of  the  most  delicate  senti- 
ment, almost  too  much  etherealized  to  r^ 
tain  the  necessary  hold  upon  flesh  and  blood 
— a  dreamer,  a  visionary,  prone  to  cast  the 
doubtful  lights  of  a  fanciful  over-refinement 
upon  everything  he  saw ;  on  the  other,  a 
stormy,  tempestuous,  rejoicing,  all-real  man, 
ready  to  follow  the  frolic  of  the  moment  wher- 
ever it  might  lead  him — full  of  passion,  en- 
thusiasm, wild  liberality,  and  license,  and 
much  of  the  despotism  natural  to  so  in- 
tense a  force  of  life  and  physical  powes. 
Thus  he  came  to  Elleray,  of  all  the  notabia 
men  in  these  parts  one  of  the  most  notaUo^ 
and  subsided,  to  all  appearance  quietly^  ia 
all  his  mingled  maze  of  thought  and  actioOf 
tender  yet  violent,  visionary  yet  practi* 
cal,  into  the  embowered  cottage  on  its  tran- 
quil hillside  looking  over  Windermere. 
Here  altogether  he  lived  for  about  eight 
years,  during  which  time  he  matured  inlo 
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fbn  manhood,  married,  and  made  his  first  |  oordingly,  a  new  Toice  broke  the  silence  of 
publication.    This  life  at  EUeray  seems  the 
■ummer  of  his  existence.    He  was  the  arbiter 
oi  half  the  wrestling  matches  in  the  Dales, 


the  hills,  and  another  candidate  of  the  **  Lake 
School "  appeared  before  the  public.  **  The 
ImU  of  Palms  **  came  forth  from  the  seclosioQ 


the  prize-bestowcr,  and,  if  not  a  competitor  '  of  the  cottage  at  Elleroy  while  the  young 


ibr  the  same,  at  least  an  amateur  artist  well 
known  and  dreaded.  He  was  the  most  dar- 
ing and  devoted  of  lake-sailors,  maintaining 
a  little  fleet  on  Windermere,  sometimes  strik- 
ing forth  on  a  December  night  upon  the 
■tormy  water,  to  lose  himself  in  the  storm 
and  fog  amid  cold  so  intense  that  icicles  a 
finger-length  hung  from  his  hair  and  board. 
Sports  of  a  still  ruder  and  less  excusable 
description  come  in  to  fill  up  the  picture. 
Nothing,  in  short,  seems  to  have  come  amiss 
to  the  exuberant  life  which  had  so  much  en- 
ergy to  spare ;  and  when  the  abounding  day 
and  all  its  occupations  were  over,  the  singu- 
lar duality  of  the  man,  who  in  the  sunshine 


writer  was  still  a  bridegroom  in  the  first  yeaor 
of  his  marriag»->-an  adventure  put  forth  with 
high  hopes  and  with  all  the  self-confideno^ 
natural  to  a  follower  of  Wordsworth — yet 
still  the  work  of  an  amateur,  happily  quite 
independent  of  its  success  or  failure.  Liter- 
ature at  that  time  was  nothing  but  the  high- 
est and  noblest  of  arts  to  the  happy  posses- 
sor of  Elleray,  who,  with  all  his  energy  and 
love  of  sport,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  ex- 
ceeded the  prudent  bounds  of  expenditure. 
He  was  independent  of  everjthing  but  that 
desire  of  fame  which  is  the  prevailing  infirm- 
ity of  noble  minds,  and,  doubtless,  appre- 
hended nothing  but  a  higher  climax  of  the 


was  so  riotous  and  overflowing  in  action, ,  happiness  he  already  possessed  when  he  put 
tent  him  forth  to  muse  by  night  in  solitary  |  forth  his  first  literary  venture,  and  gave  his 
walks,  to  commune  with  the  hills  and  stars, !  name  and  his  productions  to  the  criticism  of 
and  to  pour  forth  his  soul  in  verse,  not  with-  |  the  public.  The  public  was  not  unfavorable 
out  a  certain  gentle  beauty,  but  a  thousand  '  to  the  fortunate  author,  who  entered  with 
times  less  forcible  and  individual  than  the  '  the  fresh  eagerness  and  zest  natural  to  him 
man.  At  EUeray,  with  his  singular  group  )  into  this  new  occupation,  impressing  his  pub- 
of  neighbors,  — ''  Wordsworth  at  Rydal, .  lisher  with  the  necessity  of  advertising  the 
Southey  and  Coleridge  at  Keswick,  Charles  book,  and  making  all  the  impatient  sugges- 
Lloyd  at  Bratbay,  Bishop  Watson  at  Cal-  ;  tions  of  a  novice,  in  order  to  hasten  and  se- 
garth,'' — and  with  so  continuous  and  persist-  cure  its  success.  The  success  was  suffi- 
ant  a  manufacture  of  poetry  going  on  all  \  ciently  encouraging  to  prompt  him  to  future 
around,  it  was  impossible  that  any  young  !  exertions ;  and  this  new  beginning  inspired 
man  with  the  Oxford  bays  still  fresh  on  his  j  him,  apparently  still  further,  with  intentions 
brow  could  resist  the  temptation  of  verse-  •  of  activity,  as  he  is  said  to  have  *'  come  to 
making.  The  society  of  poets,  no  doubt,  is  the  resolution  of  joining  the  Scottish  bar ; " 
a  very  fine  thing  and  a  great  privilege,  but  but  he  was  still  at  Ellcray  when  misfortune 
an  alarmed  and  awe-stricken  spectator  at   first  fell  upon  his  prosperous  life. 


this  distance  may  bo  pardoned  for  looking 
back  with  some  horror  upon  that  constant 
interchange  of  poetries,  which  made  it  un- 
safe to  enter  any  adjacent  house  without  the 
chance  of  having  a  sonnet  levelled  at  your 
unsuspecting  head,  or  a  volley  of  blank  verse 
poured  down  upon  you  from  these  ever- 
charged  and  double-loaded  guns.  **The 
Friend  was  going  on  at  that  time — Coleridge 
living  at  Wordsworth's — ^Wordsworth  mak- 
ing, and  reading  to  us  as  he  made  them,  the 
•Sonnets  to  the  Tyrolese.'"  Neither  Wil- 
ton nor  any  man  could  resist  the  infection. 
In  a  society  where  every  man  was  a  poet,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  first  essay  of  the  un- 
developed but  consciout  genius  among  them 
ahiOQld  be  in  the  tame  dixeetloiii  andf  ae- 


Up  to  this  time  all  had  gone  well  with 
Wilson.  "  He  seemed  to  have  an  intense 
enjoyment  of  life,"  says  De  Quinccy,  in  a 
description  of  him  at  this  period.  "  Indeed, 
being  young,  rich,  healthy,  and  full  of  intel- 
lectual activity,  it  could  not  be  vcr}*  wonder- 
ful that  he  should  feel  happy  and  pleased 
with  himself  and  others."  "  He  was  a  fine, 
gay,  grit-hearted  fellow,"  says  a  humbler 
critic,  "  at  strong  at  a  lion,  and  as  lish  as  a 
trout,  and  ho  had  tic  antict  at  nivver  man 
had."  The  rural  life  he  was  leading,  full  of 
jovial  adventure,  sport,  and  exercise  on  one 
hand,  and  the  loftiest  of  poetic  communings 
on  the  other,  wat  the  lifb  of  his  choice,  and 
gave  full  tcope  to  all  bit  powers;  and  he 
was  now  manied,  with  the  happiness  and 
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comfort  of  wife  and  children  dependent  on 
his  own.  In  such  circumstances,  all  at  once, 
without  any  apparent  premonition,  ruin  fell 
upon  this  unsuspicious  prosperity.  The  bulk 
of  his  fortune  had  been  left  in  a  commercial 
undertaking,  and  by  some  sudden  failure  or 
misfortune  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  in- 
trusted, the  household  of  EUeray  was  thrown 
at  a  stroke  from  wealth  to  comparative  pov- 
erty. The  blow  was  overwhelming ;  and  no- 
body could  have  wondered  had  a  nature  so 
joyous,  undisciplined,  and  self-willed — up  to 
this  time  a  spoilt  child  of  fortune — given  way 
under  it.  Such  a  test  few  of  us,  however 
self-controlled  and  under  rule,  could  sustain. 
But  the  touch  of  trial,  so  sharp  and  sudden, 
developed  at  once,  in  the  brave  and  stout- 
hearted young  man,  a  strain  of  profound 
courage  and  cheerfulness  not  often  to  be 
found  anywhere,  and  most  rare  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  temper  so  fiery  and  sunny.  He 
seems  to  have  received  the  blow  in  absolute 
silence,  without  a  word  of  complaint  or  re- 
pining— to  have  accepted  and  made  the  best 
of  it  at  once,  as  he  had  hitherto  with  thank- 
fulness accepted  all  his  good  things.  No 
cry  breaks  from  him,  even  in  verse,  over  the 
unexpected  overthrow — his  astonishment,  his 
dismay,  his  pangs  of  injury  and  downfall,  if 
he  felt  them,  never  came  to  any  record.  He 
was  then  about  thirty — at  an  age  and  in  cir- 
cumstances when  it  is  specially  hard  to  accept 
humiliation  and  relinquish  pleasure  ;  and  it 
is  with  amazement,  as  well  as  admiration, 
that  we  look  on  and  see  how  this  demonstra- 
tive, outspoken,  immoderate  soul,  all  flushed 
and  radiant  with  happiness,  and  unprepared 
for  evil,  accepts  and  endures,  with  an  unex- 
pected nobleness,  the  novel  touch  of  calamity. 
It  is  the  first  grand  point — perhaps,  through- 
out all  its  varied  chopters,  the  grandest  point 
— in  the  life  of  Wilson.  Ho  does  not  even 
seem  to  bo  aware  of  his  own  magnanimity, 
or  to  see  any  need  for  forgiving  Providence 
and  mankind  in  general  for  the  wrong  in- 
flicted upon  him.  Not  a  word  comes  from 
his  manful  lips — he  takes  his  young  wife  and 
his  children  from  the  dear  Elleray  to  Edin- 
bugh,  to  his  mother's  house,  which,  doubt- 
less, was  very  diflerent  from  that  beloved 
cottage.  It  is  ended  and  done  with  forever, 
that  bright  and  glorious  summer  life.  Hence- 
forward work  has  to  bo  looked  for,  has  to  be 
attained,  not  without  attendant  circumstances^ 
oertificates  and  recommendations,  not  very 
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palatablo  to  the  pride  of  a  man  who  hsi 
spent  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  happy 
independence.  But  the  valiant  soul  says  not 
a  word.  He  accepts  his  lot  with  a  chceifol 
steadfastness,  which  might  seem  almost  imph 
ousto  any  one  bent  on  improving  tbeoccaidcHk 
Rich  in  life  and  lovo  and  genius,  the  incre<t 
ible  young  man  raises  no  wail  over  the  d(^ 
parture  of  his  wealth.  That  happiness  ii 
lost,  but  not  all  happiness,  or  the  best— ht 
does  not  even  lay  up  a  grudge  in  his  heart, 
to  be  disclosed  when  he  finds  utteraneeL 
Next  time  wo  hear  of  him,  his  life  is  all 
changed  from  that  of  Elleray.  No  longer 
the  head  and  master  of  his  own  house,  be  is 
now  under  his  mother's  roof,  and  compara* 
tivcly  in  a  secondary  position.  He  has  no 
longer  his  fleet  of  boats,  his  mountains  and 
meres  over  which  to  expatiate  in  ^lory  and 
in  joy,  but  only  tho  Parliament  House,  when 
a  rare  brief,  when  he  gets  one,  embarrassei 
him  beyond  cver}'thing; — all  tho  circum- 
stances  of  life,  it  is  but  too  evident,  hsvt 
changed  ;  but  no  change  is  apparent  in  tht 
gallant  young  man,  who  confronts  his  troubla 
and  losses  with  a  smile,  and  is  not  afraid  to 
be  hoppy  even  in  the  face  of  poverty.  It 
was  but  a  quiescent  and  unproductive  p^ 
riod,  in  which  he  did  nothing,  notwithstandp 
ing  necessity,  but  thero  is  no  more  admiraUi 
chapter  in  his  life. 

In  tho  summer  after  this  downfall,  he  and 
his  wife  took  a  pedestrian  tour  together 
through  tho  Highlands — an  idyllic  journey, 
wandering  by  tho  lochs  and  hills  according 
to  the  caprico  of  the  day,  resting  in  High- 
land cottages — a  romantic  progress  which 
amazed  the  Edinburgh  world.  The  brief- 
less  young  barrister  came  back  in  "tht 
highest  health  and  spirits ; "  and,  still  idle 
and  happy,  though  no  longer  rich,  continued 
to  wander  and  devise  wanderings  to  his 
heart's  content.  Already  he  had  formed 
friendships  with  some  men  whose  names 
throw  a  shadow  of  coming  events  upon  his 
careless  and  jo}'ful  path.  John  Gibson 
Lockhart  had  entered  tho  bar  shortly  after 
him,  and  was  sometimes  his  companion  in 
those  merr)'  but  aimless  promenades  in  the 
Parliament  House;  and  Hogg,  whom  he 
had  evidently  already  begun  to  quiM  and 
play  with, — begging  him,  for  example,  to 
recommend  to  Murray  the  *'City  of  tht 
Plague,"  **  a  bold  eulogy "  of  which  from 
the  Shepherd  would,  as  the  laughing  lettciu 
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writer  solemnly  pretends,  '*  be  of  service  to 
mc," — was  now  among  his  correspondents. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  published  another 
Tolumc  of  poems,  which  seem,  like  the  first, 
to  have  been  moderately  successful,  and 
which  were  reviewed  favorably  by  Jefirey 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Thus  the  years 
ran  on,  spent,  it  is  evident,  as  much  as  pos- 
•ible,  in  truant  adventures  by  flood  and 
fell,  fishing  excursions,  productive  of  much 
pleasure  and  destructive  of  hosts  of  trout, 
but  totally  without  any  balance  of  work  to 
justify  the  wandering.  *  Letters  from  Loch 
Awe,  from  the  dear  cottage  of  Elleray,  from 
every  Highland  village  he  passes  on  his 
way,  convey  the  tenderest  love  and  the 
most  careful  domestic  injunctions  to  his 
young  wife,  who  doubtless,  with  her  chil- 
dren in  her  lap,  could  not  always  accompany 
the  erratic  progresses  of  her  mate,  to  whom 
the  streams  and  lochs  were  clearly  much 
more  congenial  than  the  Parliament  House, 
time  and  the  hour  having  not  yet  unfolded 
the  vocation  which  awaited  that  dauntless 
and  joyous  spirit. 

But  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817 
occurred  a  memorable  event,  which  is  not  to 
be  spoken  of  in  these  pages  without  respect 
and  a  certain  degree  of  solemnity.  In  the 
noble  Princes  Street  of  Edinburgh,  the 
main  ortery  of  the  town,  Mr.  William 
Blackwood,  the  originator  of  this  magazine, 
a  man  of  rare  administrative  power  and 
tound  judgment,  clear-sighted  and  prescient 
of  the  necessities  of  the  time,  had  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  publisher.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review  was  then  in  all  its  early  force, 
ludiminished  by  time,  a  triumphant  periodi- 
cal, the  beginning  of  a  new  era :  and  the 
Quarterly  had  also  come  into  existence,  a 
less  forcible,  but  sufficiently  promising  op- 
ponent. Thoughts  of  a  publication  akin, 
yet  difierent,  were  slowly  forming  in  the 
mind  of  our  publisher,  when  he  concluded 
an  agreement  with  two  literary  gentlemen 
of  moderate  contemporary  fame,  to%egin  a 
magazine,  of  which  they  should  be  the  joint 
editors.  The  experiment  was  begun  in 
March,  1817,  and  the  Edinburgh  Monthly 
Magazine^  mildly  literary,  gently  local,  ami- 
ably free  of  all  personality,  entered,  like  a 
lamb,  the  field  in  which  it  was  shortly  to  ap- 
pear as  a  lion.  Sad  though  it  it  to  confess 
aa  much,  anything  more  utterly  tame  and 
teapectable  than  the  first  aix  numben  of  our 


venerated  and  beloved  Maga  were  never 
put  in  print.  One  of  the  editors  was 
Thomas  Pringle,  African  Pringic,  a  name 
not  unknown  to  fame;  the  other  a  Mr. 
Cleghom,  of  whom  we  know  nothing. 
These  excellent  men  pottered  through  their 
six  months'  issue,  doubtless  much  to  the 
impatience  of  the  practical  and  sagacious 
intelligence,  which  saw  further  than  they 
did,  and  perceived  what  might  be  made  of 
this  undeveloped  organ  which  the  editors 
called  "  our  humble  miscellany.''  Mr. 
Blackwood  himself  was  young,  strongly 
political,  and  as  ready  to  defy  the  world 
and  set  everybody  right,  as  were  the  unem- 
ployed young  wits  of  the  Parliament  House, 
now  idling  the  summer  days  at  Loch  Awe, 
or  yawning  in  Edinburgh  over  briefs  which 
they  could  not  tell  <*what  the  devil  they 
were  to  do  with."  The  publisher  chafed  in 
his  office  over  the  dulness  of  the  new  peri- 
odical, the  capabilities  of  which  were  so 
manifest  to  his  mind,  but  did  not  scorn  to 
get  his  hand  into  practice,  and  master  the 
details  of  the  new  undertaking,  to  which,  in 
the  dearth  of  other  modes  of  communication 
between  writers  and  readers,  various  valua- 
ble '*  Contributors,"  not  unremarked  by  the 
wise  and  clear  eyes  which  bided  their  time 
behind,  began  gradually  to  drop  in.  Of 
these  Ho^  was  one  of  the  first ;  and  the 
brilliant  young  advocate,  already  well  known 
to  Edinburgh  society,  the  author  of  the 
Isle  of  Palmst  the  Highland  tourist,  angler, 
sportsman,  and  generally  incomprehensible 
personage,  had  also  made  a  mild  approach 
to  the  veiled  prophetess,  in  papers  and 
poems  bearing  the  signature  of  Eremus. 
Such  was  the  state  of  afiairs  until  six  months 
had  elapsed  from  the  first  founding  of  the 
new  periodical.  By  that  time,  happily,  the 
editors  and  publisher  had  become  mutually 
disgusted  with  each  other.  With  a  quaint 
ebullition  of  literary  jealousy,  which  is  amus- 
ing enough  when  we  consider  the  after  his- 
tory of  this  magazine,  **  they  formally  wrote 
to  Mr.  Blackwood,  letting  him  know  that 
his  interference  with  their  editorial  func- 
tions could  no  longer  be  endured."  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  two  worthy  litter" 
aieurt  were  bought  off,  and  relieved  of  those 
functions,  in  which  the  clear  eye  of  the  pub* 
lisher  perceived  by  intuition  a  fit  field  for 
his  .own  energies ;  and  that  in  October, 
ISi?^  Maqa  made  a  new  beginning,  dashing 
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trfldly,  with  slioiits  of  savage  glee  and  frolic, 
into  the  astonished  world  of  literature,  and 
celebrating  her  own  new  birth  and  freedom 
in  a  furious  Bacchic  dance  of  headstrong 
youthfulness.    After  the  oatm  respectability 
of  her  preriouB  appearance,  it  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  the  public  should  behold,  with 
amaze,  consternation,  and  ezcitemeifit,  the 
sadden  bound  upon  the  stage  of  this  wikl 
and  fearless  champion.    No  thought  of  the 
consequences    troubled  the  minds   of  the 
young  writers,  all  delighted  to  get  utterance 
for  themselves,  and  a  mode  in  which  to  de* 
liver  their  dauntless  assault  upon  the  world 
in  general ;   nor  of  the  young  publisher^ 
who  stood  responsible  fbr  any  mischief,  but 
who  had  his  fbli  share  of  the  ardor  and  pug- 
nacity which  distinguished  the  band.    Tbey 
seem  to  have  leaped  together  by  instinct  in 
the  immense  crisis;  and  certainly  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  two  parties  who  had 
more  need  of  each  other  than  had  the  young, 
ambitious,  enterprising,  and  practical  ad- 
ministrator of  literary   afiaira  in  Princes 
Street,  who  was  not  himself,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  author,  though  his  judgment 
in  literary  matters  was  notably  swifl,  clear, 
and  almost  unerring;  and  the  little  party 
of  wits  then  afloat  and  aimless  upon  Edin- 
burgh society,  who  abounded  in  the  neces- 
sary power  of  utterance,  but  were  wasting 
themselves  in  Parliament-House  jokes  and 
convivial  meetings,  unaware  what  use  to 
make  of  their  talents.    Great  was  the  fer- 
vor of  the  onslaught  with  which,  when  called 
together  suddenly  to   support  the    falling 
banner,  the   young  men  rushed  into  the 
breach,    and    throwing   prudence    to    the 


winds,  charged  forth  in  a  wild  sally  upon 
the  spectators,  Who,  doubtless^  had  come  to 
assist  at  the  burial  of  the  feeble  periodical, 
whose  recognized  conductors  had  forsaken 
it.  The  sally  teas  wild,  furious,  and  sudden, 
almost  beyond  precedent,  but  it  was  irre- 
sistible. The  banner  that  had  been  droop- 
ing was  set  up  again  with  shouts,  and  the 
public  became  aware  of  a  new^  individual, 
and  remarkable  organ  of  opinion,  about  the 
sayings  and  sentiments  of  which  it  Was  im- 
possible to  be  indifferent.  The  whole  his" 
tory  of  this  singular  literary  phenomenon  is 
interesting.  The  best  account  of  it,  perhaps, 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  famous  Chaldee 
Manuscript,  which  appeared  in  the  first  num- 
ber under  the  now  management^  and  which 


set  Edinburgh  at  once  by  the  ears.    Through 
the  dim  and  niuch-evaporated  fun  of  this 
notable  fable  we  discern  darkly  the  publisher 
left  with  his  magazine,  courageous  but  de- 
serted, aiming  to  make  of  it  a  rival  to  the 
great  neighboring  review,  which  was  then 
triumphant  in  the  world  of  literature,  but 
provided  as  yet  with  no  material  for  his 
purpose  save  his  own  indomitable  determi- 
nation.   Then,  through  the  mist  of  unknown 
names  and  persons  whom  he  calls  to  his  ai4» 
appears  the  Leopard  "firora  the  valley  of 
the   palm-trees,    whose   going   forth    was 
comely  as  the  greyhound,  and  his  eyes  like 
the  lightning  of  fiery  flame,"  and  the  **  Scor- 
pion which  delighteth  to  sting  the  faces  of 
men  "-—emblematical  portraits,  each  drawn» 
no  doubt,  by  the  hand  of  the  other,  of  the 
two  brilliant  young  intelligences,  Wilson 
and  Lock  hart,  to  whom  the  call  of  the  for* 
lorn  and  daring  editor  opened  up  a  new 
world.    Both  of  the  }'oung  men  seem  to 
have  started  to  the  summons  with  a  pei^ 
ception,  if  not  that  their  own  future  lay  in 
it,  yet  of  its  wonderful  capabilities,  and  the 
matchless  frolic  and  delight  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking.   They  met  together  in  joyous 
conclave  when  the  first  sound  of  the  call  to 
arms  came  to  their  ears ;  and,  assembled  in 
a  room  in  Queen  Street  in  the  house  of 
Wilson's  mother,  read  over  the  first  part  of 
this  Chaldee  Manvscript,  which  had  been 
written  by  Hogg,  ind  composed  the  remain- 
der of  the  same  in  intermittent  bursts  of  fun 
and  laughter.    The  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room  above,  Mrs.  Gordon  tells  us,  hearing 
the  echoes  of  merriment  below,  sent  to  in- 
quire into  the  joke,  doubtless  without  getting 
much  satisfaction.     So  thoroughly  did  the 
young  writers  enjoy  their  own  wit,  that — the 
same  authority  informs  us  —  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  the  future  philosopher,  who  had 
the  privilege  of  adding  a  strophe  to  this 
joyous  performance,  was  so  amused  that  he 
fell  from  his  chair  in  a  fit  of  laughter.    The 
fun  which  was  to  convulse  Edinburgh,  con- 
vulsed with  mirth,  in  the  first  place,  its  own 
perpetrators,  who  bore  no  man  any  malice, 
but  were  bent,  with  the  natural  instinct  of 
youthful  wits,  upon  a  universal  skrimnut^ 
with  the  world.    Thus  inspired,  they  rushed 
to  the  rescue.    Number  VU.  of  the  JKdin* 
burgh  MonilUy  Magazine  blazed  upon  the 
firmament   as  that  of  Blackwood;    and 
startled  Edinburgh  full  into  such  a  buss  of 
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Bingled  rage,  laughter,  and  interest,  that 
the  languid  publication  \ra8  quickened  into 
immediate  vigor,  and  the  now  era  began. 

It  was  thua  that  Wilson  discovered  his 
troe  Tocation  in  literature,  and  indeed  in  the 
vorld.    He  had  amused  himself  up  to  this 
penod  to  the  top  of  bis  bent,^  and  played 
ont  his  holiday  in  wealth  and  poverty  with 
the  heartiest  enjoyment  of  the  same ;  but 
he  had  not  yet  found  out  what  he  was  good 
for,  or  how  he  was  to  provide  for  his  family 
tnd  the  necessities  of  life.    Doubtless  no 
sodi  idea  was  in  his  mind  when  he  rushed 
into  the  service  of  the  new  periodical.    Its 
pay  at  first  was  doubtful,  its  very  existence 
precarious — nobody  knew  what  was  to  come 
of  it.    Instead  of  being  the  prop  and  pillar 
of  his  future  life,  and  the  means  of  his  fame, 
the  young  poet  of  the  hie  of  Palms  entered 
Qpon  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  frolic,  for  present 
enjoyment  more  than  eventual  profit.    It  is 
easy  enough  to  conceive  how  charming  to 
the  imagination  of  the  two  young,  briefless 
hsrristers  must  have  been  this  medium  of 
revenging  with  lightning  touches  of  ridicule 
tnd  laughter  their  youthful  wrongs  upon  the 
careless  and  indificrent  world.    But  the  new 
hlachoood  was  built  on  profounder  pur- 
poses ;  and  if-  the  young  writers  were  pres- 
cient at  first  of  little  but  fun,  a  more  serious 
hope  moved  their  director,  who  stood  behind 
in  the  quietness  of  his  non-literary  but  gov- 
erning character  —  a  man  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  to  Jbcar  all  the  brunt  without  the 
sweetness  of  the  fame,  and,  steadfast  in  his 
own  project,  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  all 
sorts  of  threats,  with  an  energy  and  resolu- 
tion of  which  none  of  his  collaborateurs, 
however  gifted,  could  have  been  capable.    It 
wu  all  sport  to  the  gay  young  genius,  who 
did  not  fear  what  ho  said,  secure  under  the 
shadow  of  that  *'  man  in  plain  apparel,  whose 
ittme  was  as  it  had  been  the  color  of  ebony,'' 
^  who  betrayed  no  secrets,  nor  ever  dreamt 
of  ihifliog  the  responsibility  from  his  own 
shoulders  and  purse  to  those  of  the  real  cul- 
prit; hut  it  was  a  more  serious  matter  for 
the  responsible  person  himself,  who  had  not 
^J  to  supply  all  the  necessary  means  for 
the  campaign,  but  to  keep  in  due  order  and 
fettraint  the  fiery  Pegasus  which  he  had 
yoked  into    his  war-chariot,   taking  heed, 
^thwise  discretion,  that  its  extravagance 
^d  high  blood  went  only  so  for  as  was  ncc- 
SMary  to  give  the  required  impetus,  and  not 
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far  enough  to  dash  both  vehicle  and  riders 
into  swift  destruction.  Nowhere  more  fitly 
than  in  discussing  the  character  and  history 
of  John  Wilson  in  the  pannes  of  this  maga- 
zine, which  William  Blackwood  founded  and 
wisely  guided  to  the  end  of  his  career,  could 
the  tribute  of  justice  be  paid  to  the  mem- 
ory of  that  able  and  remarkable  man.  It 
was  he  who  saw  over  the  heads  of  his  more 
brilliant  associates,  and,  through  all  the 
commotion  of  their  wit,  philosophy,  and  fun, 
the  serious  capabilities  of  a  great  permanent 
organ  of  literary  and  political  opinion  such 
as  this  which  he  aimed  at  establishing :  it 
was  he  who,  through  all  the  caprices  of  wit 
and  inconstancies  of  genius,  tried  by  many  a 
harassment  and  vexation,  worried  by  irregu- 
lar exertions  and  intermittent  support  even 
on  the  part  of  men  to  whom  the  public  gave 
much  of  his  share  of  the  praise,  still  held 
steadily  on — had  patience,  and  waited  for 
the  results  on  which  he  had  calculated.  The 
threats  of  prosecution  and  remonstrances 
of  those  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved, 
were  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with 
the  perpetual  care  and  oversight  demanded 
by  the  ever-recurring  monthly  publication, 
which  had  to  bo  kept  up  and  kept  equal  at 
all  hazards— a  doubly  difficult  task  when  the 
contributors  were  so  few  in  number,  and  so 
utterly  daring  in  style.  Mr.  Blackwood  had 
the  wisdom  to  see  how  far  it  was  safe  to  go 
in  that  dashing  career,  and  the  weight  of 
character  and  skill  of  management  which 
enabled  him  to  tighten  his  reins  and  draw 
up  his  panting  ste^s  when  that  delicate 
point  had  been  reached.  The  brilliant  ge- 
nius of  Wilson  would  doubtless  have  found 
some  expression  for  itself,  some  time  or  other 
in  his  life,  more  characteristic  than  volumes 
of  verse,  even  if  it  had  never  attained  the 
medium  of  the  magazine — though  nowhere 
else  could  it  have  gained  such  free,  full,  and 
congenial  utterance.  But  it  was  not  to  his 
splendid  and  impatient  hands  that  Maga 
owed  cither  her  origin  or  her  steady  prog- 
ress. Among  many  mystifications,  the  fa- 
vorite idea  of  a  veiled  editor — mysterious, 
unaccountable  personages-pleased  the  fancy 
of  the  public,  and  perhaps  soothed  the  ruf- 
fled feelings  now  and  then  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters, slow  to  yield  to  the  sceptre  of  a  mere 
layman  and  unprofessional  person,  however 
potential  or  wise  were  the  hands  that  swayed 
it.    But  Christopher  North  himself  did  not 
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fail  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  this  re- 
straint exercised  by  the  real  manager  of  af- 
fairs—  an  admission  which  we  have  some 
pride  in  making,  as  a  proof  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Apollo  have  still  discrimination 
enough  to  recognize  the  administrative  and 
governing  faculty  wherever  it  appears,  and 
as  ourselves  subject,  within  the  bounds  of 
reasonable  loyalty,  to  a  similar  sway. 

It  was  thus  that  Blackwood^s  Magazine, 
of  the  influence  and  importance  of  which 
from  that  time  to  this  it  does  not  become  us 
to  speak,  began  its  career;'  and  thus,  also, 
the  youthful  life  of  John  Wilson,  so  long  a 
merely  ornamental  romance  and  sport  of  ex- 
istence, quickened  into  use  and  service.  In 
a  moment,  with  the  rapidity  of  magic,  the 
idle  young  advocates,  who  had  been  used  to 
lounge  out  their  days  together  without  much 
notice  from  the  world,  found  themselves  in 
the  novel  and  delightful  position  of  success- 
ful revolutionists  who  had  shaken  that  same 
world  to  its  very  foundations.  Whiggism, 
which  had  been  paramount  in  Edinburgh 
under  the  autocratic  influence  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Itetiew  sustained  a  shock  which  was 
all  the  more  severe  because  unexpected,  the 
palm  of  literary  pre-eminence  having  hith- 
erto, without  any  controversy,  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  Jeffrey  and  his  brethren.  It 
is  said  that,  after  the  publication  of  that  as- 
tounding No.  VII.,  which  is  forever  immor- 
tal in  our  records,  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
bore  lively  impress  of  the  fray,  and  that  an 
intelligent  observer  might  have  read  in  the 
countenances  of  the  passengers  the  individ- 
ual politics  of  each--Klismay  and  vexation 
being  written  on  all  Whiggish  features, 
while  an  unusual  gleam  of  satisfaction 
beamed  from  the  visages  of  the  faithful. 
The  young  publication  went  on  dauntlessly 
after  this  brilliant  beginning.  "  There  was 
hardly  a  number  for  many  months  which 
did  not  contain  an  attack  upon  somebody," 
says  Mrs.  Gordon,  with  not  uncomplacent 
candor ;  yet  the  abuse  was  but  the  seasoning 
which  gave  piquancy  to  the  more  serious 
mass  of  brilliant  criticism  and  lively  com- 
mentary upon  books  and  things.  In  this 
early  and  ])rchistoric  ago  of  Maga,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  among  the  mists  the  two 
figures  which  flit  around  her  cradle,  or  to 
identify  their  distinct  productions,  united  as 
they  both  were,  not  only  in  labor,  but  in 
those  wild,  almost  boyish,  pranks  of  mysti- 


fication with  which  they  were  intent  upon 
bewildering  the  public,  and  making  their 
own  work  feel  as  much  like  play  as  possible. 
Sometimes  it  is  Wilson,  sometimes  it  is 
Lockhart,  who  gleams  across  the  darkened 
stage  in  half-recognizable  personality  ;  but 
anon  we  are  lost  in  a  host  of  imaginary  con- 
tributors— German  doctors  and  barons,  Irish 
soldiers,  English  scholars,  every  kind  of  dis- 
guise which  could  be  lightly  glided  off  and 
on  by  the  joyous  masquers  who  took  so 
thorough  a  delight  in  their  work.  Nor  were 
those  mischievous  plotters  content  with  rais- 
ing up  fictitious  personages  upon  whom  to 
lay  the  burden  of  their  own  exuberant  tide 
of  composition.  A  still  more  wicked  wile 
remained.  They  signed  respectable  names 
of  dull  but  well-known  men  to  their  own  wild 
effusions,  and  conferred  a  sudden  literary 
reputation  upon  worthy  persons  in  Glasgow 
and  elsewhere,  to  whom  a  pen  was  an  incom- 
prehensible weapon.  Never  was  work  treat- 
ing of  serious  matters,  and  founded  on  sub- 
stantial ground  of  payment  and  reward, 
conducted  so  much  like  a  frolic ;  and  the 
principal  actors  in  this  strange  maze  of  wit 
and  confusion  found,  as  their  work  pro- 
ceeded, a  new  interest  and  zest  in  life. 

The  history  of  John  Wilson  had  now 
reached  to  that  moment  of  "  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men  "  which  was  decisive  of  his 
entire  life.  The  gay  marauder  on  Highland 
stream  and  Westmoreland  hillside,  had  at 
last,  like  others,  settled  to  that  inevitable 
toil  which  is  the  lot  of  most  men,  but  which 
he  had  hitherto  eluded  with  wonderful  in- 
genuity. The  brilliant  apprentipeship  of  the 
magazine,  bringing  its  immediate  reward, 
as  periodical  writing  has  the  advantage  of 
doing,  was  as  easy  and  pleasant  an  entrance 
into  the  active  labors  of  life  as  any  man 
could  desire ;  and,  full  as  it  was  of  exciting 
and  exhilarating  circumstances,  wooed  the 
young  advocate  by  degrees  into  habits  of 
work,  and  that  consciousness  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  ordinary  existence  which  hitherto  does 
not  seem  to  have  moved  hifti  very  deeply. 
Two  years  have  not  elapsed  before  we  find 
him  making  a  distinct  independent  move- 
ment into  his  own  house,  and  erecting  again 
the  household  gods  which,  since  the  days  of 
Elleray,  had  sunk  into  secondary  deities  in 
his  mother's  overflowing  household.  This 
new  beginning  was  made  in  Anne  Street,  a 
quiet  littlo  suburban  street,  where,  as  Mrs. 
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Gordon  informs  us,  her  father  found  "a 
pleasant  little  community  that  made  resi- 
dence there  far  from  distasteful/'  The  fam- 
ily had  increased  and  multiplied,  and  there 
\rere  now  five  children  to  fill  the  little  house. 
In  the  poet's  "  ledger,"  where  he  put  down 
stray  verses  and  all  kinds  of  literary  mem- 
oranda, there  is  *'  a  page  taken  up  with  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  furniture  for  dining- 
room,  sitting-room,  nursery,  servantsVroom, 
and  kitchen ;  making  up  a  total  of  £195, 
with  the  triumphant  query  at  the  end,  in  a 
bold  hand, '  Could  it  be  less  P ' "  Thus  once 
more  established  under  his  own  roof,  with 
due  occupation  for  his  talents  and  an  agree- 
able society  round  him,  Wilson  seems  to 
have  composed  his  life  into  habits  of  a  more 
domestic  and  less  roving  kind.  He  no  longer 
wanders  abroad  in  search  of  adventure  over 
flood  and  fell,  but  is  visible  for  a  year  or  two 
in  his  own  place,  finding  apparently  excite- 
ment enough  in  the  warfare  and  knight- 
errantry  of  his  new  profession.  He  never 
appears  to  have  entertained  any  real  inten- 
tion of  seeking  his  fortune  at  the  bar ;  but 
having  lightly  fallen  upon  a  trade,  like  a 
child  of  fortune  as  he  was,  which  lured  him 
on,  by  mingled  pleasure  and  praise,  into 
paths  of  severer  duty  and  harder  labor,  soon 
came  to  think  of  a  more  steady  and  perma- 
nent occupation,  when  the  chance  of  such 
opened  before  him.  This  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1820,  rather  more  than  two  years 
after  his  triumphant  entry  into  literature, 
when  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  became 
vacant  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Though  his  reputation  hitherto  had  been 
that  of  a  professor  of  the  lighter  arts  of 
poetry  and  criticism,  the  attractions  of  divine 
philosophy  seem  always  to  have  exercised  a 
great  power  over  Wilson,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  announcing  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  this  chair.  His  principal  opponent  was 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  one  of  his  own  inti- 
mate friends  and  close  associates,  and  upon 
tho  surface  a  more  likely  pretender  to  such 
an  ofiicc  than  tho  brilliant  writer  whoso  oc- 
cupations had  been  so  discursive  and  varied, 
and  whose  claims  upon  that  very  society  in 
Edinburgh,  which  he  had  now  to  canvass  for 
its  favor  and  patronage,  were  those  of  a 
satirist  and  reviewer,  rather  than  of  a  ])hi- 
losophcr.  The  appointment  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Town  Council,  and  its  members  had 
to  be  individually  approached  and  concili- 
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ated.  Difficult  enough,  however,  as  it  might 
have  been  under  any  circumstances  for  these 
excellent  functionaries  to  decide  between 
the  rival  claims  of  two  candidates  so  dis- 
tinguished, yet  so  different,  tho  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  time  at  once  complicated  and 
simplified  the  conflict,  by  importing  into  this, 
as  into  every  other  question,  the  ceaseless 
clamor  of  politics.  Hamilton  was  a  Whig, 
Wilson  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  a  fore-rank 
man  in  his  party,  and  of  no  unknown  might 
in  the  din  of  battle.  All  the  ancient  strength 
of  the  Whiggish  capital  gathered  to  the 
combat,  while  on  the  other  side  *'  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  assured  of  all  the  support  that  Gov- 
ernment could  give,"  and  had  at  his  back 
all  the  forces  of  his  political  allies.  To  the 
present  generation,  which  knows  the  author 
of  the  Isle  of  Palms  chiefly  under  his 
long-established  title  as  Professor  Wilson, 
it  is  strange  to  look  back  upon  that  furious 
contest,  and  see  how  the  shafts  hurtle 
through  the  darkening  atmosphere,  and  how 
the  dust  of  the  battle  eddies  about  that 
peaceable  Philosophy  Chair,  in  which,  when 
we  first  learned  to  know  his  name,  he  had 
been  seated,  as  one  could  have  imagined,  for 
a  lifetime.  No  election  for  a  borough  was 
ever  more  furiously  contested,  nor  popular 
parliamentary  candidate  assailed  more  lust^ 
ily.  His  testimonials  and  recommendations 
might  indeed  be  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  nobody  might  be  able  to  deny  his  gen- 
ius ;  but  more  important  matters  lay  behind, 
and  the  liberal  and  enlightened  Whig  party 
of  1820  could  be  puritanic  when  that  served 
their  purpose,  and  were  not  slow  of  retaliat- 
ing upon  tho  critic,  who  had  not  certainly 
spared  them.  Such  a  blessed  opportunity 
of  administering  tho  Tu  quoque  was  not  to 
be  lost.  The  supporters  of  his  rival — whose 
private  friendship  with  Wilson  was  undis- 
turbed, it  is  pleasant  to  know,  by  all  this 
hubbub— threw  back  in  the  teeth  of  the  cen- 
sor of  Blackwood  the  dire  accusation  of  in- 
fidel and  libertine.  Judging  by  the  recrim- 
inations of  the  period,  one  is  driven  to 
believe  that  the  highest  ambition  of  a  good 
political  partisan  in  those  days  must  have 
been  to  prove,  not  his  adversary's  position 
false,  but  his  adversary's  character  vile,  and 
his  life  a  heap  of  depravity.  Though  noth- 
ing was  to  be  said  against  the  unquestiona- 
ble powers  of  the  young  philosopher,  an 
effective  diversion  was  yet  possible  in  tlia 
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shape  of  an  assault  on  his  morality.  The 
Scotsman,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  influential  of  Scotch  news- 
papers, made  a  solemn  and  affecting  appeal 
to  its  dear  bailies  in  a  Toice  which  trembled 
with  the  conscious  pathos  of  its  own  fine 
adjurations.  **  We  call  upon  those  mem- 
bers of  Council  who  are  fathers  of  families ; 
who  respect  the  oaths  they  have  taken  ;  who 
have  some  regard  for  religion,  morals,  and 
decency,"  says  this  high-toned  and  virtuous 
journal ;  "  we  put  it  to  them  how  they  can 
justify  it  to  their  conscience,  their  country, 
and  their  God,  to  select  him  as  the  man  to 
fill  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  to 
confide  to  him  the  taste,  the  morals,  and  the 
characters  of  the  rising  generation.'*  Such 
an  appeal  could  not  be  without  a  certain 
effect  upon  the  tremulous  municipal  mind — 
and  the  result  in  the  first  place  was,  that 
Wilson  naturally  indignant  at  the  false  ac- 
cusations thus  brought  against  him,  was 
driven  to  the  strange  and  painful  necessity 
of  writing  to  his  private  friends  to  ask  their 
testimony  in  respect  to  his  character,  and  to 
request  from  them  such  an  estimate  of  his 
household  virtues  as  might  be  sufHcicnt  to 
place  that  perfectly  unexceptionable  aspect 
of  his  life  in  its  true  light.  He  wrote  to  the 
clerg}'man  at  Windermere  who  had  officiated 
at  his  marriage,  and  to  such  a  half-domestic, 
half-public  authority  as  Mrs.  Grant  of  Lag- 
gnn,  then  one  of  the  centres  of  society  in 
Edinburgh,  asking  them  to  tell  his  assail- 
ants what  they,  a  priest  and  a  woman, 
thought  of  the  husband  of  that  *'  elegant  and 
delicate  young  Englishwoman,''  who  had  not 
feared  to  wander  over  hill  and  dale  with  him 
who  was  now  accused  of  neglecting  and 
wronging  her  and  her  children.  Of  all 
points,  indeed,  at  which  he  could  have  been 
assailed,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  least 
vulnerable.  Hard  and  mortif)ing  as  it  must 
have  been  to  his  high  and  impatient  spirit  to 
ask  for  such  commendations,  he  was  now 
sufficiently  bent  upon  attaining  his  end  to 
submit  to  the  necessity;  his  friends  bore 
their  testimony  with  effusive  and  indignant 
affectionateness ;  and  having  at  last  failed 
e%'cn  to  prove  the  favorite  stigma  of  the 
time,  that  their  brilliant  opponent  was  an 
.  infidel,  the  AVhig  opposition  succumbed,  and 
Wilson  won  the  day. 

The  vexatious  and  ungenerous  strife  did 
not  end  with  the  election.    A  certain  Dea- 


con Paterson  raised  a  protest  against  it  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Town  Council, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  made  liia  appear- 
ance with  *'  a  bag  full  of  charges/'  but  was 
summarily  put  down  by  the  assembled  dig- 
nitaries, who  had  elected  the  Tory  candi* 
date  by  a  majority  of  twelve  votes.  An* 
other  still  more  shabby  and  paltry  attempt 
to  disturb  the  new  professor  followed,  when 
ho  delivered  his  first  lecture.  **  There  was 
a  furious  bitterness  of  feeling  against  him," 
says  an  eye-witness,  quoted  by  Mrs.  Gor- 
don, **  among  the  classes,  of  which  proba- 
bly most  of  his  pupils  would  consist ;  and 
although  I  had  no  prospect  of  being  among 
them,  I  went  to  his  first  lecture,  prepared  to 
join  in  a  cabal  which,  I  understood,  was 
formed  to  put  him  down.  The  lecture- 
room  was  crowded  to  the  ceiling.  The  pro- 
fessor entered  with  a  bold  step  amid  pro- 
found silence.  Every  one  expected  some 
deprecatory  or  propitiator}'  introduction  of 
himself  and  his  subject,  upon  which  the 
mass  was  to  divide  against  him,  reason  or 
no  reason  ;  but  he  began  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der right  itito  the  matter  of  the  lecture,  kept 
up  unflinchingly  and  unhesitatingly  without 
a  pause.  Not  a  word,  not  a  murmur  es- 
caped his  captivated,  I  ought  to  say  his  con- 
quered, audience,  and  at  the  end  they  gave 
him  a  right-down  unanimous  burst  of  ap- 
plause." When  the  legitimate  hour  which 
belonged  to  the  new  professor  was  ex- 
hausted. Anatomical  Monro,  austere  and 
abstract,  with  no  human  sympathy  in  him 
for  the  first  lecture  and  the  special  circum- 
stances, stalked  into  the  room,'  in  which  he 
himself  was  to  succeed  the  present  occu- 
pant, and,  ruthlessly  breaking  in  upon  the 
address,  pointed  to  his  watch  to  show  that 
his  own  hour  had  arrived.  **  My  students 
are  at  the  door,  and  you  must  conclude,'' 
said  the  inhuman  anatomist ;  but  was  imme- 
diately silenced  by  the  renewed  applause  of 
the  students,  amid  which  the  new  orator 
made  a  triumphant  conclusion.  It  was  thus 
that  Wilson  made  his  first  entry  into  the 
chair  which  he  was  to  fill  so  long,  and  in 
which  he  was  to  hold  so  genial  a  sway  over 
generations  of  eager  and  enthusiastic  hearts. 
His  success,  however,  was  immediate  and 
unquestionable,  to  the  conviction  of  both 
friends  and  foes;  and  even  his  newspaper 
assailants,  Mrs.  Gordon  says,  condescended 
to  admit  that,  if  he  continued  to  do  well,  his 
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past  delinquencies  might  be  forgiven  him. 
It  18  an  interesting  period  of  the  new  pro- 
fessor's history :  Wilson  seems  to  have  taJLen 
the  tempest  with  manful  composure  and 
steadiness,  standing  to  his  arms  with  an 
amount  of  calm  amid  all  the  stinging  shower 
of  projectiles  that  flew  around  him,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  of  his 
fiery  nature.  And  when  the  smoke  of  the 
conflict  clears  ofi*,  the  many-sided  man  gleams 
upon  us  in  a  new  aspect,  shutting  himself 
up,  apart  from  all  the  recreations  and  de- 
lights in  which  his  life  had  hitherto  abounded, 
in  a  room  **  literally  filled  **  with  books,  de- 
voting himself,  with  a  closeness  of  applica- 
tion of  which  up  to  this  time  he  had  shown 
few  symptoms,  to  the  new  work  on  which  he 
had  entered.  The  dreaming  poet  has  had 
his  day,  and  may  have  it  again ;  so  has  the 
open-air  Dalesman,  with  all  his  mighty 
muscles  still  in  their  grandest  development  t 
and  so  even  has  the  critic,  absolute  and 
dauntless,  without  a  scruple  or  compunction ; 
but  here,  in  the  mean  time,  is  a  philosopher 
<—  grave,  conscientious,  anxious  —  taking 
counsel  with  books  and  friends,  without  ap- 
parently a  thought  in  his  mind  but  how  to 
fulfil  this  new  duty,  and  hold  his  post  with 
honesty  and  honor.  To  turn  away  firom  all 
those  vulgar  contentions,  the  slanders  of 
enemies  and  formal  testimonials  of  friends, 
the  vexations  and  vicissitudes  of  the  contest, 
and  the  agitated  and  unreasonable  crowd 
which  has  fought  over  this  question  without 
any  knowledge  worth  mentioning  of  the  real 
point  at  issue — and,  subsiding  into  the  quiet 
little  house  in  Anne  Street,  among  the  early 
summer  trees,  to  look  over  his  great  shoulder 
and  find  the  new  professor  pouring  forth  his 
anxious  soul  to  his  dearest  old  friend,  Dr. 
Blair,  and  recommending  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  helper  upon  whoso  judgment  he 
has  so  much  reliance,  the  plan  he  has  formed 
for  his  untried  work,  and  the  system  which 
auggests  itself  to  his  own  intent  and  concen- 
trated thoughts — is  a  contrast  as  remarkable 
and  interesting  as  can  be  imagined.  Of  all 
the  letters  printed  in  these  volumes,  there 
are  perhaps  none  which- reveal  the  writer  in 
an  aspect  so  noble  as  those  letters  to  Dr. 
Blair.  Hero  it  is  a  man,  already  known  to 
fame,  the  victor  of  a  hard  contest,  the  win- 
ner of  many  laurels,  who  comes,  with  an 
earnestness  much  too  real  to  admit  of  any 
attitudinizing,  to  the  oracle  which  he  has 
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elected  for  himself  in  the  person  of  his  friend, 
a  man  totally  unknown  to  the  world :  and, 
entering  into  all  his  plans  and  thoughts  in 
detail,  craves  advice,  guidance,  instruction, 
with  utter  simplicity  and  confidence.  It  is 
thus  that  Mrs.  Gordon  describes  one  of  the 
letters  of  this  remarkable  correspondence  :— 

"  Of  all  the  firiends  to  whom  he  applied 
for  coimsel  in  this  time  of  anxiety,  there  was 
none  on  whom  he  so  implicitly  relied,  or  who 
was  so  able  to  assist  him,  as  Alexander  Blair. 
To  him  he  unbosomed  himself  in  all  the  con- 
fidence of  friendship,  and  in  several  long 
and  elaborate  letters — too  long  to  be  given 
entire— entered  minutely  into  his  plans  for 
the  course,  asking  for  advice  and  sugges- 
tions with  the  eagerness  and  humility  of  a 
pupil  to  his  master.  He  gives  a  list  of  the 
books  he  has  got,  and  asks  his  friend  to  tell 
him  what  others  he  should  have — ^what  he 
thinks  of  this  and  that  theory — how  many 
lectures  there  should  be  on  this  topic  and  on 
that.  He  sketches  his  own  plan — how  he  is 
to  commence  with  some  attractive  and  elo* 

auent  introductory  lectures,  'of  a  popular 
iiough  philosophical  kind,'  so  as  to  miuce  a 
good  impression  at  first  on  his  students,  and 
also  on  the  public.  Then  he  proposes  to 
give  eight  or  ten  lectures  on  the  moral  sys- 
tems of  ancient  Greece,  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  approves,  and  which  he  hopes  Blair 
will  also  approve  o£  Then  will  commence 
his  own  course  in  right  earnest :  six  or  more 
lectures  on  the  physical  nature  of  man- 
then  twelve  more,  '  though  for  no  cause 
known/  on  the  intellectual  powers.  On  this 
he  wishes  to  have  Blair's  opinion,  for  at 
present  he  sees  nothing  for  it  but  to  tread  in 
the  steps  of  Beid  and  Stewart — 'which  to 
avoid  would  be  of  great  importance.'  .  .  . 
Then  might  come  some  lectures  on  taste  and 

fenius  before  coming  to  the  moral  being. 
.et  Blair  consider  the  subject.  That  brings 
us  up  to  forty  lectures.  Then  comes  the 
moral  nature — the  affections  and  conscience, 
or  '  whatever  name  that  facultv  may  be 
called.'  Here  seems  fine  ground  tor  descrip* 
tions  of  the  operations  of  the  passions  and 
afiections,  and  all  concerned  with  them.  .  • 
.  .  Then  comes  the  will  and  all  its  prob- 
lems, requiring  at  least  six  lectures.  '  But 
here  I  am  also  in  the  dark.'  The  rest  of  tha 
course  will  embrace  fifty  lectures  respecting 
the  duties  of  the  human  being.  '  1  woulii 
fain  hope  that  something  very  oUfierent  from 
Uie  common  metaphysical  lectures  will  pro- 
duce itself  out  of  this  plan.'  He  will  read 
on  and  '  attend  most  religiously  to  the  sug- 
gestions '  of  his  friend.  Let  his  friend  mean- 
time consider  everything,  and  remember 
how  short  the  time  is.  .  .  .  The  letter 
ends  that  day  with  a  '  God  bless  you  I ' " 
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It  18  this  variety  of  character,  always  un- 
folding new  aspects  and  opening  up  un- 
thought-of  powers,  which  is  the  great  charm 
of  Wilson's  mind.  Whatever  he  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  moment,  he  is  so  entirely,  that, 
a  superficial  observer  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  only  must  be  his  chief  inspiration. 
But  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  scene 
changes,  and  the  same  picturesque  and  no- 
ble figure  gleams  round,  like  a  many- 
lighted  lantern,  in  a  new  colour  and  altered 
radiance.  So  quick  is  the  transition  that 
the  spectator  is  puzzled,  and  hesitates  what 
to  malic  of  the  brilliant  improvisatore  who 
extemporizes  not  only  a  new  language  but  a 
new  being  at  every  turn.  From  poetry  to 
prose,  from  sentiment  to  satire,  from  the 
most  joyous  of  all  idle  lives  to  sudden 
Herculcs-efibrts  of  toil,  he  flashes  upon  us  in 
revolving  circles,  ever  brighter  and  more 
vivid  than  before,  as  though  under  his  own 
belt  he  carried  a  hundred  men.  A  greater 
difTcrence  could  scarcely  be  conceived  than 
between  that  jovial  wanderer,  ever  ready  for 
sport  or  frolic,  who  comes  into  the  little 
Highland  inn  all  laden  with  silvery  spoils 
from  loch  and  river,  and  this  serious  scholar 
among  his  books,  working  out  with  brilliant 
and  rapid  genius,  but  with  steady  labour  as 
well,  his  first  course  of  lectures.  Instead  of 
finding  comparisons  for  him  among  the  men 
of  his  time,  it  is  only  with  himself  that  we 
can  compare  and  contrast  this  manifold  and 
multifarious  soul.  The  life  and  force,  the 
endless  tide  of  vital  energy  and  superb  hu- 
man strength  which  courses  through  his 
great  veins,  flow  over  upon  everything  he 
touches.  All  Edinburgh  gleams  alight  with 
him  as  he  goes  about  the  streets ;  and  where 
he  stands,  in  the  Chair  of  the  Professor,  in 
the  Sanctum  of  Princes  Street,  and,  still 
more,  in  the  Ambrosian  parlor,  is  about  to 
become  a  luminous  spot  over  half  the  world. 
The  light  is  but  at  the  dawning  when  he  sits 
thus  in  his  suburban  retirement,  making 
out  his  lectures,  anxious  yet  for  the  position 
'Which  he  has  won  after  so  hard  a  fight.  His 
whole  career  lies  unrevealcd  before  him  in  that 
green  seclusion  of  Anne  Street,  where  he 
works  among  his  books,  unaware  as  yet  that 
not  the  noble  firth,  gleaming  almost  before 
his  eyes,  nor  the  lion-hill  behind,  will  one 
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I  day  be  more  identified  with  Edinburgli  than 
his  own  grand  person  and  familiar  fame.    It 
is  the  beginning  of  his  public  life,  and  he 
stands  on  the  eve  of  all  his  triumphs.    Be- 
hind him  lies  as  happy,  yet  as  hard,  a  pro- 
bation as  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  man ;  years 
of  sunshine  dazzling  and  effulgent,  barred 
with  sudden  breaks  of  shadow.    Already,  in 
the  early  play  of  his  powers,  reputation  and 
influence  have  come  to  him,  more  in  sport  and 
by  chance  than  from  purpose  or  toiL     Now 
he  stands  on  the  height  of  the  arch  of  his  lifie, 
and,  breathing  hard  after  the  stings  of  that 
last  sharp  stretch  of   ascent,    surveys  the 
campaign  before  him,  most  likely  as  little 
aware  of  what  was  in  it  as  any  other  mortal. 
He  is  not  thinking  of  literature,  he  is  think- 
ing of  his  lectures.    The  young  professor, 
in  whom  only  half  of  his  encircling  world 
believes,  has  that  burden  on  his  mind,  in  the 
first  place  to  make  sure  provisien  for  the 
wants    of  his  post;   and,  thereafter,  what 
pleases  Providence.    For  Christopher  North 
has  not  been  revealed  yet  out  of  the  mirth- 
ful skies ;  summer  days  only,  and  gay  hours 
of  the  youthful  twilight,  but  as  yet  no  Nocta 
have  educed  their  bright  impressions  out  of 
that  glowing,  impetuous,  and  sunshiny  souL 
His  fame  and  his  work  lie  still  before  him, 
casting  uncertain  shadows  upon  the  sanguine 
firmament.    Space  and  time  forbid  us  here 
to  enter  into  the  brilliant  perspective.     Let 
us  leave  him  for  the  moment  at  this  natural 
period.    For  the  first  time,  and  with  a  novel 
sound,  his  name  has  become  dignified  into 
that  of  Professor  Wilson.    And  there  he  sits, 
with  his  piled-up  books,  noting  down   the 
rapid  suggestions    of  his  genius  for   calm 
examination  and  arrangement,  and  inviting 
his  friend  to  enter  into  those  open  and  can- 
did chambers  of  his  thoughts  to  supervise 
and  regulate  the  process.    Wo  could    not 
pause  upon  a  picture  more  full  of  truth  and 
meaning.    W'hen  we  open  the  record  again 
it  will  be  upon  a  fuller  light  and  a  more  an- 
imated foreground.     Let  us  leave  our  hero 
in  the  mean  time  in  his  study,  consulting 
with  anxious  simplicity,  and  trusting  wi^ 
the  confidence  of  a  child  in  the  final  judg- 
ment of  his  early  companion.    It  was  thus 
that  the  new  professor  began  the  serious 
business  of  his  life. 
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From  The  Spectator,  6  Dec. 
THE  FAILURES  OF  FKENCH  DIPLOMACY. 
The  Ides  of  March  have  passed,  and  the 
Cssar  is  still  aliye.  It  is  said  that  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  moved  by  one  of  those 
currents  of  superstition  which  affect  men 
who  have  gone  through  strange  careers,  re- 
garded this  2d  of  December,  the  tentb  anni- 
.versary  of  the  cotip  ^Hat,  with  a  peculiar 
dread.  The  thought  was  a  somewhat  strange 
one,  for  the  2d  of  December  has  hitherto 
brought  him  fortune  ;  and  even  he,  with  all 
bis  superb  self-confidence,  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  the  day  of  his  death  will  be  one 
of  his  lucky  days !  Still  it  was  entertained, 
and  was,  in  part,  perhaps,  justified  by  the 
new  activity  perceptible  in  all  ranks  of  the 
opposition,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  al- 
ways numerous  conspiracies  with  which,  to 
employ  a  bold  figure,  his  throne  is  honey- 
combed. Patient  observers,  as  indifferent 
as  Arthur  Young  when  he  predicted  the  fall 
of  the  Bourbons,  do  not  doubt  that  the  dis- 
content of  France  has,  within  the  last  few 
months,  spread  wider  and  deeper,  and  ex- 
tended to  classes  usuaUy  as  careless  of  poli- 
tics as  they  are  hostile  to  Red  opinions. 
There  is  dissatisfaction  among  the  bourgeoi- 
sie, hitherto  willing  to  pardon  all  things  to 
the  "  saviour  of  society,"  and  low  murmurs 
among  the  army  which  serves  as  the  real, 
though  well- concealed  basis  of  the  imperial 
power.  Neither  of  these  probably  ever  neard 
of  the  Ides  of  March,  or  have  the  faintest 
belief  in  anything  save  money  and  steel ; 
yet  the  fear  of  an  approaching  catastrophe, 
of  some  tremendous  event  which  should 
•hake  society,  was  so  widely  diffused  as  to 
extort  from  the  Times  a  strange  article,  an- 
nouncing, with  a  plainness  surely  unneces- 
sary, that  England  would  greatly  disapprove 
the  emperor's  assassination ! 

There  are  reasons  for  this  agitation  other 
than  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Home.  French 
society  is  disturbed  because  the  reward  to 
•ecure  which  it  endures  a  despotic  regime 
teems  to  be  eluding  its  grasp.  For  the  last 
hundred  years  the  people  of  France,  amidst 
never-ending  mutations  of  opinion,  have  de- 
manded of  their  rulers  one  of  two  things, 
Erogrcss  at  home,  or  a  f^tmd prestige  abroad, 
ouis  the  Sixteenth  fell  because  he  was  un- 
able to  secure  cither.  Napoleon  gave  his 
people  the  second  without  measure  or  stint, 
and  till  his  eagles  faltered  was  absolute  mas- 
ter of  France,  and,  defeated,  left  behind  him 
a  memory  which  again  raised  his  dynasty  to 
the  throne ;  Charles  the  Tenth  refused  both, 
and  fell ;  Louis  Philippe  stole  away  liberty, 
restricted  progress,  allowed  external  influ- 
ence to  slip  completely  out  of  his  grasp,  and 
slunk  away  out  of  France.  The  republic 
promised  no  glorj*,  and  ^ave  no  assurance 
of  progress,  and  wnen  Loms  Napoleon  seised 


the  throne,  he,  understanding  alike  his  epoch 
and  his  people,  pledged  himself  to  save  so- 
ciety, i.e.,  bourgeois  prosperitVf  and  sweep 
away  the  treaties  of  1815.  Hitherto  he  has 
kept  his  word.  Amid  much  oppression  and 
an  almost  total  extinction  of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  debate,  the  French  have  been 
enriched  with  the  wealth  which  springs  of 
order,  and  gratified  with  the  prestiga  which 
follows  successful  power,  llie  treaties  of 
1815  have  been  torn  up  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  The  Frenchmen  who  mourned  over 
i  the  torpor  of  the  press  and  the  catalepsey 
I  of  the  tribune  still  found  consolation  in  the 
I  idea  that  Fran9e  was,  abroad,  the  accepted 
leader  of  Europe.  She  had  humbled  Ilus- 
sia ;  she  had  enfranchised  Italy ;  she  had 
avenged  Europe  in  China;  she  had  gone 
forth  to  revive  the  dying  civilization  of  Mex- 
ico. £ver}'where  she  appeared  as  the  armed 
champion  of  pro^ss  and  nationality,  with- 
out wnose  initiative  the  world  held  back  in 
fear,  and  without  whose  consent  no  first-class 
experiment  could  be  tried.  Whatever  the 
squalor  at  home  the  rdle  before  the  footlights 
was  grand,  and  France,  essentially  theatri- 
cal, forgave  the  unwashed  chemise  to  which 
she  was  condemned  indoors,  for  the  sake  of 
the  queenly  robe  in  which  out  of  them  all 
her  parts  were  plavcd. 

A'  cold  fear  chills,  for  the  moment,  the 
pleasant  warmth  of  habitual  vanity.  What 
if  the  part  played  by  France  were  not  really 
so  great  as  she  had  been  led  to  suppose— if 
her  detested  nva),  though  stripped  of  all 
spangles  and  forbidden  a  train,  were  acting 
the  character  on  which  genius  had  expended 
its  strength  P  The  empire  is  as  strong  as 
ever,  but  it  has  met,  of  late,  some  exceed- 
ingly rude  rebuffs.  There  is  Italy,  for  whose 
sake  the  emperor  has  expended  so  many 
lives  not  his  own,  and  so  much  treasure  of 
which  he  was  only  the  elected  custodian — is 
France  all-powerful  there  P  Italy,  say  French 
politicians,  almost  sullenly,  it  would  seem 
reverences  England  more  than  France ;  con- 
sults Sir  James  Hudson  when  M.  Bencdetti 
is  civil Iv  put  aside,  upholds  English  ideas 
of  parliamentary  government  and  order, 
thanks  Earl  Russell  with  statuary  for  his 
cordial  support,  and  finally  overthrows  the 
special  French  nominee.  French  opinion, 
always  somewhat  diseased  upon  that  point, 
regards  the  struggle  at  Turin — a  struggle 
which  is  entirely  one  between  the  people  and 
the  king's  favorite — as  mainly  a  contest  be- 
tween the  friends  of  England  and  France. 
The  helpless  fall  of  Rattazzi,  known  to  be 
devoted  to  France,  strikes  Frenchmen  as  a 
proof  that  Napoleonic  diplomacv,  with  all 
Its  material  power,  still  weakens  French  hold 
over  nations.  If  Italy,  in  her  wise  national 
selfishnesSfShould  deem  the  unbought  friend- 
ship of  England  MTalosble  u  the  purchased 
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"  ideas  "  of  France,  then  must  the  Italian 
policy  of  three  years  he  pronounced  a  patent 
and  costly  failure.  Then  there  is  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine.  Napoleon  has  helped,  no 
douht,  to  place  the  Prussian  king  in  antag- 
onism with  his  people ;  hut  the  new  premier, 
though  absolutist,  is  still  intensely  German ; 
and  as  for  the  monarch,  he  wanted  part  of 
the  refused  budget  to  expend  on  a  complete 
repair  of  the  fortifications  of  Magdeburg. 
Again,  the  greatest  event  of  the  last  ten 
years  is  the  civil  war,  which  for  eighteen 
months  has  threatened  the  dismemberment 
of  the  United  States.  France  in  that,  as  in 
every  other  quarrel,  must  assume  the  lead- 
ing position,  and  the  emperor  consequently 
recommended  England  and  Bussia  to  join 
him  in  a  project  of  menacing  mediation. 
English  statesmen,  well  aware  that  media- 
tion means  intervention,  that  intervention 
is  costly,  and  that  the  English  workinf;-class, 
enlightened  by  emigrants'  letters,  is  very 
strongly  Northern  in  sympathy,  declined  the 
specious  proposal.  The  French  Govern- 
ment therefore  remains,  in  American  poli- 
tics, alone,  with  no  alliance  to  ofier  to  the 
6outb,  except  at  the  cost  of  a  war,  and  with 
their  old  and  naltural  alliance  with  the  North 
embarrassed  or  broken  up.  France  seems 
in  America  also  not  to  be  the  first  power  in 
the  world.  Scarcelv  has  this  negotiation 
been  commenced,  when  a  revolution  breaks 
out  in  Greece.  The  Greek  throne  becomes 
vacant,  and  once  more  French  diplomacy  has 
a  magnificent  field.  The  Frencn  people  is 
really  interested  in  the  so-called  Eastern 
question,  for  that  question  involves  the  pos- 
session of  SjTia,  and  the  sentiment  wnich 
evolved  the  Crusades^-dead  ever^'where  else 
—exists  in  France  as  a  living  power.  The 
people  care  about  Jerusalem  more  than  the]^ 
do  about  Home.  To  seat  a  French  nominee 
on  the  throne  of  Greece  would  almost  secure 
Syria,  and  bj  rare  good  fortune  the  chosen 
French  nommee  was  also  the  favorite  at  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Greeks  could  never  resist 
at  once  both  Bussia  and  France,  and  the 
election  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtenberg  was  re- 
garded as  almost  certain,  when  ag^in  French 
diplomacy  failed.  The  whole  Greek  nation, 
unmoved  by  English  intrigues,  unsolicited 
by  Eneiish  ministers,  has  pronounced  em- 
phatically that  the  next  King  of  the  Greeks 
shall  be  an  English  prince.  The  failure  is 
the  more  humiliating,  because,  in  spite  of 
angry  remarks,  its  causes  are  thoroughly 
understood.  The  French,  more  than  any 
other  people  on  earth,  appreciate  the  power 
of  ideas,  know  how  powerless  intrigues  be- 
come when  addressed  to  men  governed  by  a 
great  thought ;  and  they  feel  that  it  is  Eng- 
lish ideas,  not  Enslish  bayonets,  which  have 
secured  their  defeat  Tbe^  country  which 
Yev«eB€e8    ordftr   bnt  mtintaina  libertji 


strives  for  peace,  yet  is  ready  for  war,  which 
above  all  upholds  unflinchingly  the  true  pop 
ular  creed,  the  right  of  every  people  to  gov- 
ern itself— this  is  the  country  which  Greece, 
as  well  as  Italy,  thinks  it  worth  while  to  imi- 
tate and  to  secure.  The  reflection  is  galling 
to  men  who  feel  that,  but  for  Napoleon, 
France  might  again  take  her  natural  post  aa 
the  leader  of  continental  ideas ;  and  who,  to 
do  them  justice,  believe  that  distinction  one 
of  the  few  which  are  nobler  than  the  lead  ia 
diplomacy  or  victory  on  the  field.  France, 
it  would  seem,  in  Greece  also,  ia  not  the 
first  power  in  the  world. 

Lastly,  throughout  these  eventa,  running 
alongside  them  all,  is  the  history  of  the 
Mexican  expedition.  Frenchmen  never  ap- 
proved that  dreamy  project,  for  the  conquest 
of  vast  deserts  ravaged  by  the  vomito  never 
seemed  to  them  worth  the  risk  of  a  conflict 
with  North  America.  Still  the  expedition 
sailed,  and  in  a  few  weeks  broke  down.  The 
deserts  were  worse  than  expected,  the  Mexi* 
cans  more  hostile  than  was  anticipated. 
Nobody  but  an  intrigant  and  a  bandit  joined 
France,  and  a  French  army  was  reduced  to 
fortify  itself  on  a  plain  in  order  to  avoid  a 
surrender.  Defeat  is  impossible  to  Napo- 
leon, and  the  army,  at  huge  expense,  was  in- 
creased tenfold ;  and  after  a  delay  verr  fatal 
to  the  French  notion  of  glory, — ^which,  like 
an  Englishman's  passion  for  wealth,  incladea 
speedy  possession— the  new  host  arrived, 
only  to  march  on  the  capital  at  the  rate  of  a 
league  a  day.  Nobody  except  the  emperor 
knows  precisely  what  has  gone  wrong  in 
Mexico,  but  the  fact  is  sufficiently  patent 
that  after  eight  months  of  efibrt  an  Indian, 
backed  by  a  half-disciplined  army  of  half- 
castes,  succeeds  in  setting  a  general  of 
France  and  a  French  corps  cParmee  at  opefl 
defiance.  The  hearts  of  Frenchmen  grow 
sore  as  they  reflect  on  these  things,  ana  Hke 
Italians  when  it  refuses  to  rain,  they  are 
ready  to  turn  on  the  idol  who  has  received 
so  many  oflerings  and  yet  refuses  the  price. 

Do  we,  therefore,  consider  the  empire  in 
serious  danger?  Not  so.  It  might  be  with 
an  inferior  man  on  the  throne,  or  the  same 
man  grown  old;  but  Napoleon  the  Third, 
indolent,  self-confident,  and  wearied  as  he 
may  be,  is  still  the  most  astute  and  ener- 
getic of  living  rulers.  He  will  detect,  if  he 
has  not  already  detected,  the  cause  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  France,  and  the  brain 
which  has  never  failed  him  yet  will  aid  him 
once  again.  It  is  not  an  emeute  we  fear  for 
France,  but  the  proved  necessity  for  achiev- 
ing some  new  and  striking  success.  The 
emperor  must  do  something,  and  the  some- 
thing must  impose  on  the  world.  He  can- 
not well  undo  Italy,  for  Orsini  is  not  forgot- 
ten ;  and,  unless  hopelessly  embarrassed,  he 
will  aearcely  edeet  the  one  power  whidi  oaa 
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face  him  on  equal  terms.  Events  are  not 
ripe  for  a  German  campaign,  lesser  expedi- 
tions promise  no  glory,  and  the  dream  of  re- 
organizing Spanish  America  does  not  attract 
his  people.    He  must  discover  an  object 

S-eat  enough  to  flatter  France,  yet  in  which 
ngland  has  no  interest  to  int^ere,  and  in 
which  the  absence  of  his  army  in  Mexico 
will  not  be  an  embarrassment,  and  the  only 
quarter  in  which  such  an  object  is  visible  is 
tne  American  Citil  War.  An  armed  medi- 
ation would  enable  him  to  release  the  cotton 
his  people  need  and  the  tobacco  necessary 
to  his  revenue,  would  afford  him  the  pretext 
required  for  retreating  from  Mexico,  perhaps 
over  a  golden  bridge  constructed  both  by 
Juarex  and  the  South,  and  enable  him  once 
more  to  stand  forward  before  the  French  na- 
tion in  the  only  position  Mlhich  makes  him 
•afe — tho  arbiter  of  a  continent. 


From  The  Kconomist,  6  Dec 
THE  DEFECT  OF  AMEIUCA. 

PBE8IDENTIAL   AND    MINISTERIAL    GOTEBN- 
MSNTS  COMPARED. 

The  American  Revolution  has  been  con- 
sidered excessively  in  various  aspects,  but 
there  is  one  aspect  in  which  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered.  The  South  have 
adopted  from  the  North  the  vital  principle  of 
the  constitution  of  what  uxu  the  Union,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  sav  that  this  principle  con- 
tains an  essential  defect  which  has  much  con- 
tributed to  the  successful  rupture  of  the  Union. 

Free  Governments  are  or  necessity  divided 
into  two  classes,  which  mav  be  called  the 
Ministerial  and  the  Presidential.  Minor 
differences  may  ba  for  this  purpose  disre- 
garded, since  minute  ramifications  will  of 
necessity  arise  in  the  various  circumstances 
of  different  countries,  but  the  essential  con- 
trast remains.  In  Ministerial  Qovemments 
the  supreme  Executive  is  appointed  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly ;  in  Presidential  €k>v- 
emments  the  Executive  claims  directly  un- 
der the  people,  as  it  alleges  «.nd  boasts,  and 
IS  specially  elected  bj  the  nation  at  large. 
Tho  type  of  Ministerial  Government  is  the 
English:  the  type  of  Presidential  Govern- 
ment is  the  American.  With  the  aid  of  re- 
cent events,  a  little  consideration  will  show 
that  the  latter  method  is  radically  inferior  to 
the  former, — although,  being,  in  appearance 
at  least,  free  to  choose,  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy have  selected  it  in  preference  to  the 
former.  There  ^  are  three  most  effective 
causes  of  inferiority. 

First.  The  choosers  under  a  Ministerial 
system  are  much  better  than  in  tba  Presi- 
deiitiaL  A  Legislative  Chamber  is  always  a 
select  body,  even  under  the  worst  system  of 
flectiQn»  ur  excelling  the  elertinf  body  from 
which  it  emanated «    Oa  the  avwage  it  hm 
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always  better  education,  higher  social  posi- 
tion, more  first-hand  eonversancy  with  pub- 
lic affidrs.  The  latter  espedally  it  has  al- 
ways. A  Legislative  Chamber  close  to  the 
scene  of  action  is  necessurilv  more  conscious 
of  the  exact  nature  of  public  business,  ia 
more  alive  to  the  evident  issue  of  proximate 
national  deeisions  than  the  country  at  large 
can  be.  A  Parliament,  when  it  selects  its 
ruler,  does  so  with  a  fiili  cognisance  of  the 
real  importance  of  what  it  is  doing.  A  na- 
tion rarely  can  do  so.  When  very  great 
principles  are  at  stake, — when  the  best  na- 
tional mind  is  thoroughly  roused^^the  se- 
lection may  be  good.  The  Americans  chose 
General  Washington  in  preference  to  George 
the  Third,  and  they  chose  well.  But  when 
the  public  mind  is  unexcited,— when  there 
is  no  great  event  to  stimulate  it, — when  po- 
litical transactions  are  not  so  large  as  to 
awaken  diffused  feeling  and  diffused  imagi- 
nation,— the  nation  en  masse  is  indifferent. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  bad  judge  as  no  judge. 
It  has  simply  no  opinion  on  the  matter  in 
hand.  In  conseouence  it  judges  at  random ; 
or  rather,  like  a  larf;e  constitnency  in  parlia- 
mentary counties,  like  the  borough  of  Fins- 
bury  or  Lambeth,  it  is  apt  to  fall  into*  the 
hands  of  electioneering  associations.  It  is 
too  large  to  be  canvassed,  or  managed,  or  per- 
sonally solicited  by  the  candidate.  And  as 
some  elective  apparatus,  some  choosing  ma- 
chinery, some  mode  of  saying  who  shall  vote 
for  whhm  is  necessarily  requisite,  a  perpetual 
one  is  created,  which  chooses,  not  for  patriotic 
reasons,  but  for  corrupt  reasons.  The  popu- 
lar mind  is  at  sea ;  it  cannot  elect  for  itself; 
and  it  fails  into  the  guidance  of  professional 
electors  (President-makers  is  the  American 
word),  who  choose,  not  for  the  bestVeasons, 
but  for  the  worst, — ^not  for  what  the  elected 
man  will  do,  but  for  what  they  themselves 
will  get.  The  vast  unorganised  popular  con- 
stituency follows  these  licensed  managers 
like  sheep,  as  on  a  much  smaller  and  more 
manageable  scale  one  of  the  best  of  our  met- 
ropolitan  constituencies  obe3red  the^So^  of  its 
manaffers  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  RoupelL 

And,  secondly,  even  if  the  electors  under 
the  two  forms  of  Government  were  equally 
competent, — even  if  a  skilled  assembly  at 
the  centre  of  politics  were  on  a  level  in  in- 
herent capabilities  with  a  scattered  unskilful 
people, — It  would  not  be  less  true  that  in 
accidental  opportunities  the  assembly  is  far 
superior  to  the  people.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons sees  Lord  Palmerston  every  day ;  the 
American  people  never  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  at  all. 
The  choice  of  a  Parliament  is  made  necessa- 
rily and  naturally  from  its  marked  leaders,  its 
authoritative  hoids  of  parties,  its  most  prom- 
inent and  business-like  members.  The  prime 
minister  ooder  a  Parliamentary  Govenment 
moit,  it  hat  bM»  aaid,  have  tAaaefuUtiet. 
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"  A  Prime  Minister  under  a  Parliamentary 
constitution  must  have  a  very  great  number 
of  great  Qualities.  Ho  must  be  a  man  of 
business  long  trained  in  great  affairs;  he 
must  be,  if  not  a  great  orator,  a  great  ex- 
plainer; he  must  be  able  to  expound  urith 
perspicuity  to  a  mixed  assembler  complicated 
measures  and  involved  transaction^ ;  he  must 
be  a  great  party  leader,  and  have  the  knowl- 
edge of  men,  tne  easy  use  of  men,  and  the 
miscellaneous  sagacity,  which  such  eminence 
necessarily  implies ;  he  must  be  a  ready 
man,  a  managing  man,  and  an  intelligible 
man."  But  an  elective  President  chosen  by 
the  nation  en  masse  need  not  have  any  of 
these  excellencies.  The  electors  have  no 
means  of  testing  daily  and  accurately  whether 
he  has  them  or  not.  An  election  by  the  peo- 
ple is  a  choice  by  distant  people  who  are 
unskilled  in  business,  and  who  have  no  close 
opportunities  of  investigating  the  respective 
merits  of  competing  statesmen.  The  choice 
of  a  Parliament  is  the  choice  of  compara- 
tively skilled  men  that  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  judgiiig  of  those  statesmen  who 
strive  as  gladiators  in  the  arena  before  them. 
Thirdly.  A  Parliament  can  choose  for  an 
unfixed  time ;  a  people  must  choose  for  a 
fixed  one.  This  follows  naturally  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  two  constituencies.  A 
Parliament  can  act,  judge,  and  decide  when- 
ever it  happens  to  be  sitting.  It  is  a  delib- 
erative assembly,  whose  forms  are  contrived 
to  promote  due  consideration  and  to  expe- 
'dite  careful  decision.  If  new  circumstances 
arise,  it  can  judge  of  them  when  they  hap- 
pen ;  if  there  is  no  change,  they  need  come 
to  no  new  or  formal  decision.  They  have  a 
perpetual  and  latent  power  of  ready  choice 
which  i^. always  in  reserve.  If  Lord  Pal- 
merston  shoulcl  be  unequal  to  a  sudden  exi- 
gency, we  can  seek  elsewhere;  we  can  in 
that  exigency  find,  by  the  choice  and  inter- 
vention of  Parliament,  a  new  ruler  more 
precisely  fit  for  it.  But  a  large  nation,  such 
as  only  we  need  consider  in  modem  times, 
cannot  be  continually  choosing  its  rulers,  and 
cannot  change  them  at  a  sudden  emergency. 
A  presidential  election  at  uncertain  intervals 
would  be  an  impossibility.  The  mass  of  the 
people  are  occupied  in  their  own  affairs,  busy 
witn  their  own  trade,  their  profession,  or 
their  idleness,  and  they  cannot  be  vnthout 
warning,  called  to  choose  a  sovereign.  And 
this  contrast  between  nations  and  Parlia- 
ment has  two  consequences,  both  favorable 
to  the  Ministerial  form  of  Government,  and 
both  unfavorable  to  the  Presidential.  The 
President,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, when  chosen  at  the  stated  day,  must 
be  retained  till  the  next  stated  day  of  presi- 
dential election,  however  unfit,  incompetent, 
and  ignorant  he  may  be :  though  chosen  for 
quiet  timety  h«  miut  be  continued  through 


unquiet  times ;  though  selected  for  a  calm, 
he  must  be  trusted  as  principal  pilot  through 
a  storm.  An  irremovable  ruler  is  as  bad 
or  worse  than  an  unalterable  law.  Four 
years  is  as  short  a  period  as  can  elapse  be- 
tween one  national  choice  of  a  sovereign 
and  the  next.  If  the  interval  were  much 
less,  the  election  would  be  chronic  and  per* 
petual,  and  there  never  would  be  a  firm  sov- 
ereign at  all.  But  in  four  years  the  whole 
political  world  may  change.  A  Crimean 
War  or  an  Indian  mutiny  may  introduce  on 
a  sudden,  elements  of  incalculable  force 
which  no  one  could  anticipate  beforehand. 
The  worst  defect  of  a  Presidential  Govern- 
ment is,  that  it  leases  for  a  stated  term  the 
supremacy  to  a  single  man,  without  the  pos^ 
sibility  of  knowing  beforehand  whether  he 
will  be  fit  to  conti'ol  and  master  tho  unfore- 
seen (and  perhaps  perilous)  conjunctures 
which  must  happen  during  that  term. 

Again.  It  is  a  minor  but  still  consider- 
able defect  of  a  Presidential  Government, 
that  not  only  does  it  compel  the  nation  to 
wait  during  a  certain  interval  before  it  makes 
a  new  choice  of  a  supreme  ruler,  but  also 
that  it  enforces  a  choice  at  the  end  of  that 
interval.  In  a  Parliamentary  Government 
there  is  no  stated  day  at  which  Lord  Pal- 
merston  must  be  rechosen  prime  minister. 
He  is  removable  at  pleasure,  but  he  is  not 
under  notice  to  quit ;  his  power  does  not  of 
itself  cease  and  determine  at  a  particular 
time.  The  country,  therefore,  is  not  bewil- 
dered, nor  is  its  policy  deranged,  by  the 
proximate  probability  that  upon  a  certain 
4th  of  March  the  entire  machinery  of  Gov- 
ernment may  be  changed — ^that  everything 
which  is  may  cease  to  be,  and  ever}'thing 
which  is  not  as  yet  may  begin  to  be. 

In  a  Presidential  Government,  therefore, 
tho  Executive  administrator  is  chosen  by  un- 
skilled persons,  whereas  in  a^linisterial  Gov- 
ernment he  is  chosen  by  comparatively  skilled 
persons;  he  is  chosen  by  persons  who  have  few 
opportunities  of  judging,  whereas  a  Parlia- 
ment has  many  and  good  opportunities ;  he 
must  be  chosen  at  a  fixed  time,  whereas  in  a 
Ministerial  Constitution  tho  country  is  never 
convulsed  without  necessity,  and  the  same 
Cabinet  may  last  twenty  years ;  he  is  chosen 
for  a  fixed  time,  and  during  that  period  he  must 
remain,  however  incompetent  he  may  be  to 
new  events  and  changing  circumstances,  and 
though  by  his  gross  unfitness  ho  may  be  pal- 
pably ruining  the  country.  Even  these  sev- 
eral points  of  superiority  are  not  all  which 
a  Parliamentary  Government  possess,  but 
they  are  enough  to  show  that  we  need  not 
grudge  our  transatlantic  relatives  that  form 
of  Government  which  the  disunited  States, 
both  North  and  South,  from  habit,  blind- 
ness, and  ignorance  of  what  is  bettery  seem 
both  of  them  diiposed  to  retain. 
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From  Tho  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  have  subtly  infused  into  the  spirit  of  our  in- 

THE  ANCIENT  WAYS.  stitutions.    "  The  Union  as  it  was  "  under 

TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHEES  OF  THE  Washington,  Adams,    Jefferson,    Madison, 

KEPUBLIC.  Monroe,   is  the  aspiration  of  every  loyal 

WHO  HAVE  CHASGED?  Amcrican,  of  every  faithful  lover  of  liberty. 

We  noticed  some  days  ago  the  publica-  ^^^  "  ^^^  Union  as  it  was  "  under  the  ad- 
tion  of  Mr.  Livermore's  valuable  volume,*  ministration  of  Buchanan,  as  it  had  been 
and  promised  to  give  in  our  columns  at  an-  ^^^^  ^^^^  *^®  influence  of  the  Bavises, 
other  time  some  extracts  from  the  documente  ^^e  Floyds,  the  Wigfalls,  the  Pryors,  the 
which,  with  singular  industry  and  good  for-  ^^^tte,  the  Hunters,  the  Shdells— this  Union, 
tune,  he  has  been  able  to  collect,  bearing  i"  ^^i^^  ^^e  speech  was  forbidden  in  half 
upon  the  general  question :  in  what  light  o"'  bounds  and  threatened  in  the  remaining 
was  the  negro  regarded  by  those  patriots  and  ^^^^  J  ^  which  the  name  and  strength  of  lib- 
lovers  of  liberty  whose  wisdom  and  courage  erty  were  prostituted  to  maintain  and  ex- 
founded  this  Republic  ?  This  promise  we  ^©^^  buman  bondage  ;  in  which  a  few  slave- 
now  proceed  to  fulfil.  breeders  and  slave-drivers,  grown   defiant 

Mr.  Livermore  begins  his  volume  with  ^^d  reckless  by  the  too  long  tolerance  of 

extracts  from  a  message  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ^^^  men,  fiercely  trampled  upon  ever}-  law 

Davis,  from  speeches  of  Alexander  Stephens,  guarding  Uberty,  and  sought  to  impose  upon 

and  from  the  infamous  "  Dred  Scott  Deci-  ^^^  "^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^®  ^"^y  ^^  guarding  their 

sion  "  of  Judge  Taney.    To  these  he  adds  slaves— this  Union  was  not  that  of  Wash- 

the  replies  of  Judges  McLean  and  Curtis  to  ington.    Its  spirit  was  widely  different  from 

Taney,  and  extracts  from  Mr.  George  Ban-  that  which  made  us  a  nation  powerful  and 

croft's   truly   eloquent    comments    on    the  glonous. 

"  Dred  Scott  Decision,"  in  the  22d  of  Feb-  ^^  "  »<>^  slavery,  but  liberty,  which  made 

ruary  address  before  the  Common  Council  us  great.    It  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  partial, 

of  this  city  ;   and  from  Mr.  Everett's  New  ^"^  ®^  universal  liberty  that  our  forefathers 

York  address,  July  4th,  1861.  ^<>"g^t  ^^^  legislated ;   and  it  is  in  the  Free 

He  then  proceeds  to  show,  from  numerous  States,  amid  free  speech,  with  the  help  of  a 

documents,  what  was  the  expressed  senti-  ^^^  P^^*»»  «"^  ^"  *^®  ^®*'^»  ®^  ^^  laboring 

ment  of  the  people  of  the  colonies,  and  of  °^®n»  '^^^  ^^^  j^^t  and  humane  spirit  of  the 

their  leaders,  in  regard  to  the  natural  right  Sunders  of  the  Republic  has  been  preserved; 

of  negroes  ;  what  was  the  real  place  of  the  ^^^^  »"  ^he  Slave  States  has  come  about  a 

blacks  in  society  in  the  different  colonies ;  ^^^^^  fulfilment  of  the  propheuc  words  of 

how  human  slavery— negro  slavery— was  re-  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virgima  :-^ 

gurded  by  the  leaders  of  opinion  on  this  con-  «  ^ho  whole  commerce  between  master 

tinent;  what  was  thought  of  using  negroes  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most 

M  soldiers  during  the  Revolutionary  strug-  boisterous  passions ;  the  most  unremitting 

gle.  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading 

In  a  time  like  this,  when  the  Republic  is  submissions  on  the  other.    Our  children  see 

threatened  with  destruction    by  men  who  thi»,  and  learn  to  imiiate  it;  for  man  is  an 

-      ^    ,     ^1         I     .        .      "^    -  .,,  #.  ,  ^  imitative  ammal.    The  parent  storms  j  the 

profess  to  be  the  only  Amencans  faithful  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  catches  the  lineaments  of 

the  tradiuons  of  its  founders,  it  is  necessary  ^^^th,  puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of 

to  go  back  carefully  to  the  opinions  of  those  gmaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  rein  to  the  worst 

noble  men.    **  Tho  Union  as  it  was  "  is  a  of  passions ;  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and 

taking  party  cry,  because  Americans,  while  daily  exercised  in  tvranny,  cannot  but  be 

they  continue  to  reverence  the  wisdom  and  stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.    The 

purity  of  tho  framers  of  our  Constitution  and  «»»"  °*«8'  ^,  *  P^^^'  ^^'^  ^^"  /®J^"*  ^? 

Government,  are  too  often  blind  to  the  change  ^^°"^"  ^"^  "^Ta    HP^J^PTf^^  ^y  «^^^ 

,.;     .r                         1             .r,           ^  circumstances.    And  with  what  execration 

which  the  supporters  of  a  temble  wrong  g^ould  the  statesman  be  loaded  who,  per- 

•  An  Historical  Hesenrch,  reftpecting  the  opin-  mitting  one-half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample 

ioD»  of  the  Founders  of  the  Rcpoblic,  on  Negroes,  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those 

as  Slaves,  as  Citizcnj  and  as  SoMiera,  "^i^!^^?  into  despots,  and  these  into  enemies  j  de- 

the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  August  14,  .          aiT            i       r  *t.                 -a        j  av^ 

isea,  bv  Georgo  Livermore.    Boston:   Fr^  by  «troys  the  morels  of  the  one  part,  and  the 

John  Wilson  and  Son.  amorpatncsoi  the  other. 
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THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  FATHEBS. 

To  maintaia  that  the  founders  of  the  Gov- 
eminent  created  it  to  perpetuate  liberty  and 
not  slavery,  seems  like  maintaining  the  most 
abject  of  truisms.  Yet  in  these  sad  times, 
brought  upon  us  by  the  too  careless  toler- 
ance of  a  powerful  wrong,  even  this  must  be 
proved;  and  liberty  is  arraigned  upon  the 
very  soil  which  has  been  called  her  true 
home.  What,  then,  did  the  fathers  think 
and  say  on  this  subject  P 

The  first  article  in  our  national  creed  is 
the  key-note  to  all  their  thoughts : — 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident : 
that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
that,  to  secure  these  nghts  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

It  has  been  truly  said  by  Mr.  Bancroft : 
**  The  heart  of  Jefferson  in  writing  the  Dec- 
laration, and  of  Congress  in  adopting  it,  beat 
for  all  humanity :  the  assertion  of  right  was 
made  for  all  mankind  and  all  coming  gen- 
erations, without  any  exception  whatever; 
for  the  proposition  which  admits  of  excep- 
tions can  never  be  self-evident." 

Jefferson's  opinions  of  slavery  are  well- 
known  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
strong  as  they  were,  and  constantly  pub- 
lished, they  excited  no  opposition.  He  was 
merely  expressing  the  public  sentiment  of 
Virginia  when  he  wrote,  on  August  1,  1774, 
the  instruction  for  the  first  delegation  of 
Virginia  to  the  Congress.  In  this,  published 
afterwards  in  pamphlet  form  with  the  title, 
"  A  Summary  view  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America,"  this  is  one  of  the  grievances  pre- 
sented:— 

"  TJie  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  tTie 
ffreat  object  of  desire  in  these  colonies,  where 
u  was,  unhanpUy,  introduced  in  their  in- 
fant state.  But,  precious  to  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  necessary  to 
exduie  all  further  importations  from  Africa. 
Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect  this  by 
prohibitions,  and  by  imposing  duties  which 
miffht  amount  to  a  prohibition,  have  been 
hitherto  defeated  by  his  majesty's  negative." 

In  accordance  with  this  spirit,  the  second 
article  of  the  "  Continental  Association," 
adopted  and  signed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  Congress  October  20th  of  the  same  year 
(1774),  reads  thus  :— 


''  That  we  will  neither  import  nor  pur- 
chase any  slave  imported  after  the  first  dtnt 
of  December  next;  after  which  we  wifl 
wholly  discontinue  the  slave  trade,  and  will 
neither  be  concerned  in  it  ourselves,  nor  will 
we  hire  our  vessels  nor  sell  our  commodities 
or  manufactures  to  those  who  are  ooneenied 
in  it." 

This  was  done  as  the  beginning  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  and  it  was  adopted  by 
all  the  colonies  in  their  separate  Congresses, 
as  well  as  by  their  delegates  to  the  General 
Congress.  Nor  was  the  agreement  a  dead 
letter,  as  Mr.  Li  verm  ore  shows,  by  an  ad- 
dress "  To  the  Freemen  of  Virginia,**  by  the 
committee  of  the  town  of  Norfolk,  exposing 
to  universal  contempt,  '<  as  the  enemy  of 
American  liberty,"  one  <*  John  Brown,  mer- 
chant of  Norfolk,"  who  in  the  following 
March  was  detected  in  smuggling  slaves 
into  Virginia  from  Jamaica. 

It  is  an  odd  circumstance  that  the  name 
of  this  persistent  man-stealer  should  be  the 
same  as  his  who,  eighty-four  years  afterwards, 
threw  all  the  South  into  a  ferment  by  his 
bold  dash  at  slavery. 

Washington  all  his  life  condemned  slay* 
ery,  and  at  his  death  set  free  his  slaves.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  Franklin's  life  was  to  sign 
"  an  Address  to  the  Public  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slay- 
ery."  John  Adams  wrote,  a  few  years  be* 
fore  his  death : — 

"  I  have,  through  my  whole  life,  hdd  the 
practice  of  slavery  in  such  abhorrence  that  I 
have  never  owned  a  negro  or  any  other 
slave." 

Jefferson  intended,  as  he  wrote  to  M.  dd 
Meusnier,  to  introduce  in  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly, had  ho  not  been  called  to  France, 
"  an  amendatory  clause  for  the  gradual  abo- 
lition of  slavery ;  "  and  he  adds  in  the  same 
note,  in  allusion  to  the  matter  having  been 
put  off,  as  inexpedient  at  that  time  :— 

"But  we  must  await  with  patience  the 
workings  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and 
hope  that  that  is  preparing  the  deliverance 
of  these  our  su^ering  brethren.  When  the 
measure  of  their  tears  shall  be  full ;  when 
their  groans  shall  have  involved  heaven  it- 
self in  darkness -doubtless  a  God  of  justice 
will  awaken  to  their  distress,  and,  by  diffus- 
ing light  and  liberality  among  their  oppress- 
ors, or,  at  length,  by  his  exterminating  thun- 
der, manifest  his  attentiflii  to  the  things  of 
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this  world,  and  that  tbey  are  not  left  to  the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  said  of  the  con- 
guidance  of  a  blind  Iktality."  ttitntional  power  given  to  Congress  to  pro- 
Christopher  Gadsden  and  Henry  Lanrens,  ^^^^  t^«  importation  of  slaves  :— 
of  South  Carolina,  have  left  their  testimony  u  j  consider  this  as  laying  the  foundation 
in  opposition  to  slavery  in  no  ambiguous  for  banishing  slavery  out  of  this  country ; 
terms.  Mr.  Laurens  wrote  from  Charleston  and  though  the  period  is  more  distant  than 
in  August,  1776,  a  letter  quoted  by  Mr.  I  could  wish,  jret  it  will  produce  the  same 
Livermore,  setting   out  with    the    words :  ^^^  gradual  change  which  was  pursued  in 

"  You  know,  my  dear  son,  I  abhor  slavery."  ."^^y^^*"*!  ^u  *  •*       \a  u   ^  *^-i^ 

••          1  .  '     "^  *u          i'   •  *    *•     *      4.  "  I  am  sorry  that  It  could  be  extended  no 

He  proclaims  to  the  son  his  intention  to  set  f^^^^  y^^^\^  ^  „  j^  operates,  it  pre- 

free  his  slaves,  and  asks  for  his  **  concurrence  ^^^^  ^  ^^h  th^  pleasing  prospect,  that  the 

and  approbation,  advice  and  assistance.**  rights  of  mankind  will  be  acknowledged 

In   the  Constitutional  Convention,    Mr.  and  established  throughout  the  Union. 

Madison  "  thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  "  If  there  was  no  other  lovely  feature  in 

Constitution  the  idea  of  property  in  men,"  the  Constitution  but  this  one,  it  would  diffuse 

and  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  f  beauty  over  its  whole  countenance.    Yet 

o     /l                  11         TkT  -*i.  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  Confess  will 

convention:    Southern  as  well  as  North-  have  power   to  exterminate  slavery  from 

ern  men  agreeing  in  the  expressed  opnion  within  our  borders." 
of  Mr.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  that  *'  if 

the  Southern  States  are  let  alone,  they  will  In  1?^^  Mr.  St.  George  Tucker,  law-pro- 

probably  of  themselves  stop  importations ;  fewor  in  ^Villiam  and  Mary  College,  in  Vir- 

he  would  himself,  as  a  citizen  of  South  Car-  pn»»  published  a  treatise  entitled  "  A  Die- 

olina,  vote  for  it,"— and  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  wrUtion  on  Slavery,  with  a  Proposal  for 

that "  slavery,  in  time,  wiU  not  be  a  speck  in  *^  Gradual  Abolition  of  it  in  the  State  of 

our  country."  Virginia."    In  his  preface  to  the  essay  he 

Gouveme'ur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  «P«aks  of  the  "  abolition  of  slavery  in  this 

whom  was  finally  committed  the  Constitution,  State  as  an  object  of  the  first  importance, 

to  give  finish  to  the  style  and  arrangement  not  only  to  our  moral  character  and  domes- 

of  that  instrument,  said,  in  1787,  "he  never  tic  peace,  but  even  to  our  poliUcal  salvar 

would  concur  in  upholding  domesUc  slavery,  tion."    In  1797,  Mr.  Pinckney,  in  the  legis- 

It  was  a  nefarious  institution.    It  was  the  l^ture  of  Maryland,  maintained  that,  "  by 

curse  of  Heaven  on  the  Sutes  where  it  pre-  t^e  eternal  principles  of  justice,  no  man  in 

y^^»  the  State  has  a  right  to  hold  his  slave  a 

Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  held  that  the  «ngle  hour." 

continued  importation  of  slaves  was  "in-  citizenship  op  fuse  blacks. 

eoMistent  with  the  principle,  of  the  Rerolu-  ^^^  „„^,,  „  ^^  y,^  j^^^  „f  ,1,^  fo„„^^ 

tion,aiiddi.honorabietotheAmenc8iichar-  ^  jh,  BepubUc  on  the  subject  of  humtn 

^^^  slaverv 

Colonel  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said  that,-  The  fourth  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 

"  Slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufao-  tion  declared  the  citizenship  of  free  negroes 
tares.  The  poor  despise  labor  when  per-  jn  these  words :  "  The  free  inhabitants  of 
formed  by  sfavcs.  Iljey  prevent  the  emi-  ,ach  of  these  States— paupers,  vagabonds, 
pauon  of  whites,  who  reaUy  ennch  and  ^  f^^^^  from  justice  excepted-shaU 
•trengthen  a  country.  They  produce  the  .  ^.'*,  .  .  „  ,.  ■".  ...  "^ ,  , .  .. 
most  pernicious  effect  on  manners.  Every  be  entitled  to  aU  the  .mmumties  of  free  cit- 
master  ofslaves  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant  They  »ens  in  the  several  States.  Mr.  Liver- 
bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on  a  country,  more  remarks  :— 

^•.ll!'i!'"'»  ""IS*  ^  ^^^?^  ?'  JT"^^^  "  It  WM  not  by  wddent  or  oversight  thM 

in  the  n«t  world,  they  must  be  in  tins.    By  ^          ^^  included  in  the  phraie  'free 

an  inevitable  chain  of  oiuses  and  effecU,  i„£,biunU ; '  for,  when   this   article  was 

i«y  IKHnt  of  view,  that  the  General  Gol".  l^^t^tl^^'^ToS.  V^fr^^'^iS 

mment  should  have  the  power  to  prevent  ^.^j,,  ^^^  ^^  .,^14,.,     jhe   proposed 

tiM  increase  of  aUvery.  amendment  was  lost ;  only  two  States  vot- 

Jamet  Wilson,  appointed  by  Waahington  ing  in  the  afflrmativ.    In  the  ninth  artkl«t 
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proTiding  for  forces  for  the  common  defence, 
the  word* white' was  retained.  The  State 
of  New  Jerseyi  although  a  slavcholding 
State,  objected  to  this,  and  made  a  repre- 
sentation to  Congress  on  the  subject." 

Judge  Curtis  said  truly,  as  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  black  men  in  our  early  days : — 

"  At  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  all  free  native- 
bom  inhabitants  of  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  South  Carolina,  though  de- 
scendeid  from  African  slayes,  were  not  only 
citizens  of  those  States,  but  such  of  them 
as  had  the  other  necessary  qualifications 
possessed  the  franchise  of  elections,  on 
equal  terms  with  other  citizens." 

He  quotes  a  decision  of  Judge  Gaston,  of 
North  Carolina,  in  "  The  State  afft.  Manuel," 
where  the  judge  says : — 

"  Foreigners,  until  made  members  of  the 
State,  remained  aliens.  Slaves,  itaanumitted 
here,  became  freemen;  and,  therefore,  if 
bom  within  North  Carolina,  are  citizens  of 
North  Carolina ;  and  all  free  persons  bom 
within  the  State  are  born  citizens  of  the 
State.  The  Constitution  extended  tJie  elec- 
tive franchise  to  every  freeman  who  had  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  paid  a 
public  tax ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  universal 
notoriety  that,  under  it,  free  persons  with- 
out regard  to  color,  claimed  and  exercised 
the  franchise,  until  it  was  taken  from  free 
men  of  color  a  few  years  since  by  an  amended 
constitution." 

BLACK  SOLDIERS. 

In  relation  to  the  question  of  using  ne- 
groes as  soldiers,  Mr.  Livermore  has  col- 
lected a  most  important  mass  of  evidence, 
all  going  to  show  that  the  wisest  and  fore- 
most men  of  the  Bevolutionary  struggle 
were  favorable  to  the  emplojment  of  negro 
soldiers ;  and  that,  in  fact,  black  men  were 
in  the  Bevolutionary  armies  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  fought  bravely — often  desper- 
ately-—for  the  cause  of  liberty,  theirs  as 
much  as  any  one's. 

Crispus  Attucks  was  a  mulatto  slave,  ad- 
vertised as  a  runaway,  for  whose  return  ten 
pounds  would  be  paid,  in  1750.  Twenty 
years  afterwards,  on  March  5th,  1770,  he 
rallied  a  wavering  crowd  of  citizens,  led 
them  against  the  soldiers,  and  himself  fell 
by  their  fire,  the  first  martyr  in  the  Boston 
Massacre,  of  which  Daniel  Webster  said: 
^  From  that  moment  we  may  date  the  sever- 
ance of  the  British  empire." 
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Attucks  was  buried  with  public  honors 
and  the  stone  placed  over  the  four  victimi 
of  the  massacre  had  th^  inscription : — 

"  Long  as  in  Freedom's  cause  the  wise  contend, 
Dear  to  your  country  shall  your  faroo  extend, 
While  to  tbo  world  the  lettered  stono  shall  teU 
Where  CaMwell,  Attucks,  Gray,  and  Maverid 
fell." 

At  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  mem- 
orable  17  th  of  June,  1775,  negro  soldien 
stood  side  by  side,  and  fought  bravely,  witl 
their  white  brethren ;  and  Peter  Salem,  a  ne 
gro  soldier,  once  a  slave,  fired  the  shot  wlucl 
killed  Major  Pitcaim,  of  the  British  marines 
who  led  the  assault.  Colonel  Trumbull,  ii 
his  celebrated  historic  picture  of  this  battle 
introduces  conspicuously  the  colored  patriot 
Peter  served  faithfully  as  a  soldier,  duiiiij 
the  war,  in  Colonel  Nixon's  regiment. 

Concerning  Salem  Poor,  another  negn 
soldier  who  served  in  the  same  battle,  Mr 
Livermore  prints  a  petition  to  the  Massacha 
setts  General  Court,  for  a  reward,  sent  in  h} 
officers  of  his  regiment,  as  being  duo  him  foi 
behaving  "  like  an  experienced  officer  as  wel 
as  an  excellent  soldier." 

Samuel  Lawrence,  of  Groton,  "at  on< 
time  commanded  a  company  whose  rank  anc 
file  were  all  negroes,  of  whose  courage,  mill' 
tary  discipline,  and  fidelity,  he  always  spoke 
with  respect.  On  one  occasion,  being  out 
reconnoitring  with  this  company,  he  got  sc 
far  in  advance  of  his  command  that  he  wai 
surrounded,  and  on  the  point  of  being  made 
prisoner  by  the  enemy.  The  men,  soon  dis- 
covering his  peril,  rushed  to  his  rescue,  and 
fought  with  the  most  determined  bravery  till 
that  rescue  was  efiectually  secured.  He  nevez 
forgot  this  circumstance,  and  ever  after  took 
especial  pains  to  show  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality to  any  individual  of  the  colored  race 
who  came  near  his  dwelling." 

EinLISTMENT   OF  NEGBOES  IN  THE  STATES. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  says  Mc 
Livermore,  it  appears  to  have  been  custoin- 
ary  for  the  free  negroes  to  be  enrolled  with 
white  citizens  in  the  militia,  la  manyiiw 
stances  slaves  also  stood  in  the  ranks  with 
freemen,  but  shortly  it  was  ordered  that  oniy 
freemen  should  be  admitted  to  the  army,  and 
by  various  regulations  of  most  of  the  States 
it  became  the  rule  that  a  man  who  had  served 
the  country  against  the  enemy  was  by  that 
act  made  free. 
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South  Carolina,  in  1775,  authorized  the 
enrolment  of  slaves  as  **  pioneers  and  labor- 
en,"  but  the  selfish  slaveholders  afterwards 
reroked  this  permission,  though  the  best  pa- 
triots in  the  State  urged  that  negroes  should 
be  enoployed  not  only  as  pioneers  but  as  sol- 
diers.   Mr,  Livermore  remarks  :-^ 

**  Although  slavery  existed  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  prin- 
dpal  opposition  to  negro  soldiers  came  from 
the  States  where  there  was  the  least  hearty 
and  efficient  support  of  the  principles  of  Re- 
publican Government,  and  the  least  ability 
or  disposition  to  furnish  an  equal  ox  fair 
^ota  of  white  soldiers.'' 

It  would  seem  that  in  this  respect  at  least 
South  Carolina  has  not  changed. 

"South  Carolina  and  Georgia  contained 
so  many  Tories,  at  one  time,  that  it  was  sup- 
posed the  British  officers,  who  elsewhere 
vould,  by  proclamation,  free  all  negroes  join- 
ing the  royal  army,  might  hesitate  to  med- 
dle with  them  in  these  colonies,  lest  *  the 
lung^B  friends  '  should  suffer  thereby." 

Congress,  at  the  motion  of  Southern  mem- 
ben,  determined,  in  1775,  that  negroes  be 
Rjected  firom  the  army }  but  they  were  there 
already,  and,  aa  would  seem,  in  considerable 
numbers.  General  Washington  wrote,  re- 
monstrating, in  December,  1776;  and  Mr. 
Sparks  says : — 

"The  resolve  was  not  adhered  to.  .  .  • 
Many  black  soldiers  were  in  the  service  dur- 
ing lul  stages  of  the  war." 

General  Thomas  wrote  of  negroes  in  the 
•nny  in  1776  : — 

"  We  have  some  negroes,  but  I  look  upon 
them  in  general  equally  serviceable  with 
other  men  for  fatigue  ;  and  in  action  many 
of  them  have  proved  themselves  brave." 

As  to  another  class  in  the  army  he  has  not 
•0  good  a  report : — 

"  I  would  avoid  all  reflection,  or  anything 
that  may  tend  to  give  umbrage ;  but  there 
ia  in  this  armv  from  the  southward  a  num- 
ber called  riflemen,  who  are  as  indifierent 
men  as  I  ever  served  with.  These  privates 
are  mutinous,  and  often  deserting  to  the  en- 
emy; unwilling  for  duty  of  anv  kind;  ex- 
ceedingly vicious ;  and,  I  think,  the  armv 
here  would  be  as  well  without  as  witd 
them." 

THE   BBITIsn    GOVEBNOB^S    PBOCLAMATION. 

GoTCrnor  Dunmore  issued  a  proclamation 
of  emancipation  in  Virginia,  early  in  the  war. 
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which  created  great  consternation.  But  he 
was  a  narrow-minded  and  selfish  man ;  he 
offered  fireedom  only  to  such  as  came  to  his 
banners — the  able-bodied  men,  that  is — and 
gave  himself  no  concern  about  the  women 
and  children.  The  negroes  quickly  saw  that 
he  cared  nothing  for  them,  but  only  for  his 
own  ends ;  and  his  selfishness  found  its  re* 
ward  in  the  loss  of  their  confidence ;  so  that, 
though  the  slaveholders  were  alamfed,  the 
proclamation  had  little  other  effect.  Yet  all 
through  the  Kevolution  the  threat  of  freeing 
the  slaves  was  a  terror  to  the  Southern  peo- 
ple. The  Virginia  planters  took  care  to 
point  out  to  their  slaves  that  Dunmore  prom* 
ised  freedom  only  to  the  able-bodied.  Mr. 
Livermore  quotes  a  paper  printed  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  in  which  this  point  is 
made.  On  the  other  hand  this  hope  is  held 
out  to  the  slaves  as  the  reward  for  faithful- 
ness:— 

"  Can  it,  then,  bo  supposed  that  the  ne- 
groes will  be  better  used  by  the  English,  who 
have  alwavs  encouraged  and  upheld  this  slav- 
ery, than  by  their  present  masters,  who  pity 
their  condition ;  who  wish,  in  general,  to 
make  it  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  possible; 
and  who  would,  were  it  in  their  power,  or 
were  they  permitted,  not  only  prevent  any 
more  negroes  from  losing  their  freedom,  but 
restore  it  to  such  as  have  already  unhappily 
lost  it ! " 

In  1776  General  Greene  reports  to  Wash- 
ington that  ''  eight  hundred  negroes  were 
then  collected  on  Staten  Island  to  be  formed 
into  a  regiment.  On  the  23d  October,  1777, 
a  Hessian  officer,  who  was  with  Burgoyne  at 
the  time  of  his  surrender,  wrote  in  his  jour- 
nal, of  our  army : — 

"  The  negro  can  take  the  field,  instead  of 
his  master ;  and  therefore  no  regiment  is  to 
be  seen  in  which  there  are  not  negroes  in 
abundance;  among  them  there  are  able* 
bodied,  strong,  and  brave  fellows." 

The  capture  of  the  British  General  Fres- 
cott,  near  Newport  in  1777,  which  was  hailed 
with  joy  through  the  country,  was  performed 
by  Colonel  Barton  ;  a  negro  named  Prince, 
who  was  part  of  his  force,  butting  in  with 
his  head  the  door  of  the  general's  chamber. 

Negroes  were  enlisted  as  "  substitutes  " 
in  the  army  in  Connecticut,  to  the  number 
of  some  hundreds.  The  Rhode  Island  As- 
sembly, in  1778,  authorized  the  enlistment 
of  slaves,  who  were  to  be  freed  on  enlisting, 
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and  receive  the  eame  pay,  ete.,  as  wbite  sol- 
diers. The  masters  were  paid  for  the  slaves. 
And  here  is  a  sample  of  these  Khode  Island 
freedmen's  quality : — 

''  When  Colonel  Greene  was  surprised  and 
murdered,  near  Points  Bridge^  New  York, 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1781,  his  colored  sol- 
diers heroically  defended  him  till  they  were 
cut  to  peices,  and  the  enemy  reached  htm 
orer  the  dead  bodies  of  his  fiuthful  negroes." 

In  1778  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts sanctioned  the  enrolment  of  negroes, 
but  not  in  a  special  corps.  In  Maryland, 
John  Cadwallader  wrote  from  Annapolis,  in 
1781  :— 

''  We  have  resolved  to  raise  immediately 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  negroes,  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  other  troops ;  and  a  bill 
ia  now  almost  comjdeted." 

In  New  York,  in  the  same  year,  the  Legis- 
lature offered  a  piece  of  land  to  the  master 
for  every  alave  he  placed  in  the  army,  and 
freed  the  slave,  if  he  served  faithfully. 

In  South  Carolina  Henry  Laurens  and  his 
son  Colonel  John  Laurens  strongly  urged 
the  enlistment  of  blacks.  Henry  wrote  in 
1779  to  Washington  :— 

''Had  we  arms  for  three  thousand  such 
black  men  as  I  could  select  in  Carolina,  I 
should  have  no  doubt  of  success  in  driving 
the  British  out  of  Georgia  and  subduing 
East  Florida,  before  the  end  of  July.'* 

John  Laurens  received  from  Congress  a 
commission  as  lieutenant -colonel,  on  the 
day  when  a  report  was  made  to  raise  negro 
troops  in  South  Carolina.  He  wished  to 
command  a  negro  corps.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton was  already  using  negroes  as  soldiers, 
and  it  is  instructive  to  read  in  the  report  to 
Congress  the  representations  of  the  South 
Carolina  authorities,  that  they  were 

''Unable  to  make  any  effectual  efforts 
with  militia,  by  reason  of  the  great  propor- 
tion of  citizen*  necessary  to  remain  at  home 
to  prevent  inmrredions  among  the  negroes, 
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and  topreoad  the  dBseriion  of  them  to  ike 
enemy,** 

Will  not  the  President's  Prodamatioii 
once  more  subject  South  Carolina  to  this 
disability  P  And  if  so,  is  it  not  an  excellent 
and  most  advisable  war  measure  P 

As  for  the  conduct  of  slaveholders,  where 
they  lost  their  slaves  by  the  act  of  war,  let 
the  example  and  the  words  of  Jeflferaon  be 
their  modeL  He  wrote  of  a  visit  of  Lord 
Comwallis  to  his  plantation :-» 

"  He  carried  off  ako  about  thirty  slaves. 
Had  this  been  to  give  them  freedom,  he 
would  have  done  right ;  but  it  was  to  consign 
them  to  inevitable  death  from  the  small-pox 
and  putrid  fever,  then  raging  in  his  camp* 
This  I  knew  afterwards  to  be  the  fate  of 
twenty-seven  of  them." 

General  Lincoln  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
implored  that  the  army  in  the  South  might 
be  strengthened  by  enlisting  negroes.  Mr. 
Madison  thought  it  advisable  to  enlist  blacks* 
Colonel  Laurens  made  continual  efforts  in 
this  direction,  and  General  Washington  wrote 
these  severe  words  to  Laurens,  when  the  lat* 
ter  announced  the  opposition  which  had  been 
made  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  the 
enlistment  of  blacks.  Mr.  Livermore  says 
truly  that  Washington  seldom  wrote  any* 
thing  so  severe : — 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  at  all  as- 
tonished at  the  failure  of  your  plan.  That 
spirit  of  freedom,  which,  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  contest,  would  have  gladly  sac* 
rificed  everything  to  the  attainment  of  its 
obiect,  has  long  since  subsided,  and  every 
selfish  passion  has  taken  its  place.  It  is  not 
the  public  but  private  interest  which  infln- 
ences  the  generality  of  mankind;  nor  can 
the  Americans  any  longer  boast  an  excep- 
tion. *  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
rather  have  been  surprising  if  you  had  sue* 
ceeded  f  nor  will  you,  I  fear,  have  better  suc- 
cess in  Georgia." 

Let  as  ponder  these  lessons  from  our  own 
history. 


COUNT    GUROWSKl's   DIART. 


From  The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

Diary  from  March,  1857,  to  December,  1862. 
By  Adam  OurowskL  Boston:  Lee  and 
Shepard,  1862. 

Tms  work  is  a  crabbed  specimen  of  au- 
thorsbip.  It  says  many  things  that  could 
only  have  been  learned  by  a  betrayal  of 
confidence,  and  many  things  founded  upon 
the  idlest  rumor.  It  prejudges  both  men  and 
things.  The  humor  of  it  is  sometimes  that 
of  Thersites,  when  his  thorny  tongue  lashed 
the  heroes  of  the  camp,  and  sometimes  that 
of  Caliban  when  he  cursed  the  arts  of  his 
superiors.  No  one,  we  think,  can  much  ad- 
mire its  manner,  very  few  will  accept  its 
matter— «nd  yet  it  is  a  book  to  be  carefully 
read.  Under  the  rough  and  prickly  burr 
there  is  a  nutritive  nut.  It  contains  truths 
which  the  American  people,  and  above  all  the 
leaders  of  the  American  people,  ought  to 
ponder. 

Count  Ourowski,  the  author,  is  a  Polish 
exile,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  wars  of  his 
native  country  for  human  freedom,  and  who 
sought  refuge  in  this  land  of  freedom  from 
the  storms  of  adverse  fortune.  He  is  a 
scholar  of  some  pretensions,  a  keen  observer, 
a  trained  thinker,  and  a  writer  of  consider- 
able force.  His  works  on  the  Russian  Em- 
pire and  on  America  are  the  products  of  a 
reflective  and  philosophic  mind.  He  has 
studied  society  thoroughly,  and  politics  with 
no  little  discernment  and  insight  A  Radical 
by  conviction  and  sympathy,  he  has  learned 
to  distrust  and  despise  the  acknowledged  and 
revered  authorities  of  the  world.  His  habit- 
ual tone  has  become  that  of  the  grumbler 
and  cynic:  and  this  tone  has  been  deep- 
ened and  soured  by  personal  disappoint- 
ments. A  fugitive  from  the  abuses  and 
miseries  of  the  old  world,  he  has  not  always 
found  the  consolation  and  solace  which  his 
imagination  led  him  to  expect  in  the  new. 
Thus,  without  youth  or  hope,  his  illusions 
and  ideals  dissolved,  and  his  future  cheer- 
less, he  has  none  of  the  elevation,  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  kindliness  which  belong  to 
youth  and  hope.  His  judgments  are  acrid  : 
his  outlooks  gloomy ;  and  he  tries  our  young 
and  inexperienced  men  by  standards  created 
as  much  by  an  overweening  self-estimate,  as 
by  the  sense  of  truth  and  justice. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
this  superficial  repulsiveness,  there  is  truth 
under  the  skin,  and  we  will  state  what  we 
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take  it  to  be.  Count  Ourowski  discerns,  in 
the  first  place,  the  lamentable  mistakes  of 
the  actual  Administration.  He  sees  that  a 
gigantic  and  infamous  war  against  the  no- 
blest principles  of  human  government  and 
the  most  benignant  institutions — a  war  be- 
gun by  slavery,  upheld  by  slavery,  and  which 
has  no  meaning  or  end  except  slavery— has 
not  been  managed  with  any  adequate  per- 
ception of  its  nature  or  mah'gnity.  Mr* 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward  not  only  long  failed 
to  see  the  inherent  and  inseparable  conneo- 
tion  of  slavery  with  the  war,  but  they  quailed 
before  its  power,  debilitated  as  it  has  been 
even  in  the  Border  States.  They  approached 
it  always  shiveringly,  and  hit  it,  when  they 
did  hit  it,  like  schoolboys  striking  a  vicious 
ox,  with  side  blows  from  which  they  immedi- 
ately ran  away.  On  this  point  Mr.  Seward's 
diplomatic  currespondenoe  is  good  testi- 
mony. 

Again:  in  the  military  management  of 
our  afiairs  the  author  before  us  sees  an  inca^ 
pacity  that  no  sensible  man  now  denies. 
The  Administration  kept  at  the  head  of  its 
principal  armies  a  captain  of  engineers  who 
had  had  no  experience  to  recommend  him^ 
who  was  an  utter  novice  in  war,  who  was 
singularly  unenterprising  and  slow,  and 
whose  delays  and  failures  became  so  mon- 
strous in  their  effects  that  the  whole  cItU 
community  cried  out  against  him;  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  disastrous  delays,  immense 
battles  lost,  calamitous  retreats — (puerile 
and  bombastic  despatches,  notorious  injus- 
tice to  worthy  subordinate  generals,  an  ut- 
ter want  of  sympathy  in  the  objects  of  the 
war,  we  will  not  speak  of)— -persistent  diso- 
bedience of  orders,  and  the  remonstrances 
of  nearly  every  sincere  friend  of  the  Admin- 
istration, he  was  sedulously  retained  in  the 
place  he  was  so  incompetent  to  fill.  And 
when  at  last  he  was  removed,  the  grand  op- 
portunity for  ending  the  campaign  of  Mary- 
land and  perhaps  of  the  war,  was  frustrated 
and  lost  by  his  determined  do-nothingism. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange 
that  an  earnest,  impulsive  observer,  whose 
soul  was  absorbed  in  the  success  of  the  war, 
should  break  out  into  maledictions  of  the 
authors  of  the  result. 

But  while  it  was  only  natural  that  he 
should  thus  have  revolted  at  the  too  patent 
signs  of  a  want  of  discernment,  decision,  and 
firmness  in  the  Adounittration,  it  was  at  the 
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BRDie  time  unjust  not  to  allow  for  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  the  political  opinion  of 
the  country  which  may  have  produced  its 
hesitation.  It  wts  more  particularly  unjust 
not  to  acknowledge  that  at  length  the  Ad- 
ministration discovered  its  mistake  and  re- 
formed its  policy.  By  the  \proclamation  of 
September  22,  the  President  has  shown  that 
he  now  comprehends  the  full  measure  of  his 
duties,  and  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  later  corre- 
spondence with  Messrs.  Adams,  Dayton,  and 
Perry,  has  given  a  full  and  able  approval  of 
its  principles.  In  witness  of  the  same 
change,  by  the  removal  of  McClellan,  their 
military  errors  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
corrected,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
rendered  more  vigorous  than  it  ever  yet 
has  been.  That  extraordinary  mistakes  may 
have  been  made,  we  are,  then,  ready  to  ad* 
mit ;  but  we  regard  it  as  only  ill-natured  and 
splenetic  to  dwell  upon  those  mistakes  after 
every  effort  has  been  essayed  to  return  to 
the  right  path.  Our  Administration  is,  for 
the  time  being,  our  government,  and  when 
that  government  is  assailed  by  traitors,  how- 
ever much  we  may  deplore  its  errors,  we 
are  yet  bound  to  rally  to  its  support. 

In  spite  of  his  bitter  objurgations  against 
our  leading  statesmen  and  military  men, 
against  Lincoln,  Seward,  Halleck,  McClellan, 
Fremont  and  innumerable  others — for  the 
unhappy  writer  is  by  no  means  limited  or 
partial  in  the  range  of  his  indignation — he 
sees  that  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  men 
of  civic  virtue  among  our  statesmen,  and 
some  generals  of  comprehension  and  skill 
among  our  military  chieftains.  He  finds  in 
Stanton,  Wade,  Welles,  Chandler,  and  many 
others,  an  honest  devotion  to  great  civic 
and  national  ends;  and  in  Banks,  Sigel, 
Grant,  McDowell,  and  our  entire  naval  ser- 
vice, the  most  noble  and  gallant  examples  of 
patriotic  efficiency. 

But  the  feature  of  the  work  which  re- 
deems its  defects  in  other  respects,  and  even 
commends  it  to  admiration,  is  the  stem,  un- 
moved, enthusiastic  confidence  with  which 
the  writer  relies  upon  the  energies  and 
purity  of  the  American  people.  In  spite  of 
constitutional  cynicism,  in  spite  of  his  disap* 
pointmcnts,  in  spite  of  his  disgust  at  the 
politicians,  and  his  contempt  for  leaders,  he 
retains  his  convictions  of  the  essential  supe- 
riority of  the  principles  of  self-government, 
and  his  ardent  reliance  on  the  popular  mass- 
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es.  He  is  moved  to  perpetual  exclamationt 
of  delight  by  the  sublime  enthusiasm,  energy, 
and  devotion  of  the  American  people,  and 
it  is  the  fact  that  a  people  so  confiding,  dis« 
interested,  and  good  should  be  in  any  way 
betrayed  or  unworthily  guided,  which  adds 
poignancy  to  his  sorrow  and  bitterness  to  his 
criticisms. 


THE  DARK  SIDE:  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE:  THE 
PBACTICABLK  SIDE. 

To  ike  Editors  of  (he  Boston  Daily  Advertiser: 

We  are  discovering  at  last  that  the  South 
are  a  dangerous  people.  Warlike,  audadous, 
needy,  unscrupulous,  individually  disinclined 
and  disqualified  for  industrial  pursuits,  but 
both  inclined  and  qualified  for  war,  rapine, 
and  conquest,  their  separate  existence  is  in- 
compatible with  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Such  men  in  former  times  inaugurated  the 
dark  ages,  and  now  control  the  miserable 
destinies  of  Spanish  America.  There  is  no 
safety  for  civilization,  liberty,or  human  prog- 
ress, but  in  their  absolute  suppression. 

This  suppression  can  be  effected  by  a 
united  North,  and  a  war  of  moderate  con- 
tinuance, such  as  those  to  which  other  na- 
tions have  been  accustomed  to  submit. 
History  tells  of  wars  of  ten  years'  and  of 
thirty  years*  duration,  but  our  war  has  not 
yet  lasted  two  years.  The  tremendous  strug- 
gle of  England  against  France,  beginning  in 
1793,  and  lasting  (with  the  brief  exception 
of  the  peace  of  Amiens)  till  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  in  1815,  occupied  more  than 
twenty-one  years.  And  this  was  a  war  of 
fluctuating  fortunes,  of  fruitless  and  ruinous 
expenditures,  of  disheartening  failures  and 
defeats, — nevertheless  manfullv  carried  on 
under  different  and  adverse  administrations, 
with  the  unwelcome  accompaniments  of  the 
press-gang  and  the  tax-gatherer,  of  grinding 
imposts  and  unfathomable  debt,  until  Eng- 
land came  out  of  it  at  last,  perhaps  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  nation  of  the  globe. 

We  have  yet  to  learn,  what  every  nation 
in  Europe  has  had  to  Icam,  that  war,  if  not 
the  normal  state  of  mankind,  is  nevertheless 
an  endurable  state.  It  can  be  indefinitely 
borne  by  a  nation  conscious  of  its  own  power, 
the  justice  of  its  cause,  and  the  slow  but 
sure  decline  of  its  adversary.  The  South 
began  this  contest  with  abundance  of  food 
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ind  clothing,  with  ships  and  trade,  with 
iloiirishing  commercial  cities  and  a  great 
itiple  which  was  indispensable  to  the  civi- 
fixed  world.  How  many  of  these  things, 
hsTB  they  left  to  enjoy  or  to  use  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ?  Certainly,  if  the  progressive  im- 
porerishment  of  the  next  year  shall  bear  its 
doe  proportion  to  that  of  the  last,— -if  there 
b  anything  reliable  in  the  bodings  of  their 
own  newspapers, — ^if  the  supporting  of  an 
immense  army  is  ruinous  to  a  cramped  and 
exhausted  country, — if  drawn  battles,  or 
eren  rictories,  shall  leave  them  worse  off 
than  before,  then  the  end  of  their  career 
muit  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

Meanwhile  the  North  is  relatively  rich, 
progressive,  and  prosperous.  The  cities  are 
haiy,  the  crops  abundant,  the  markets 
prompt  and  remunerative,  the  wages  of  labor 
high,  the  inducements  for  immigration  great, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture  all 
acdvely  and  profitably  pursued,  the  taxation 
by  no  means  excessive  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  nations,  and  the  national  debt, 
if  it  becomes  large  enough  to  reach  poster- 
it]r,  sure  to  constitute  a  firm,  cementing  bond 
of  the  Union. 

The  importance  of  the  South  has  been 
overrated.  If  the  Southern  States  were 
ivallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  the  world 
would  be  again  supplied  with  cotton  in  two 
years.  Cotton  is  an  annual  plant  requiring 
for  its  production  only  seed,  soil,  and  neces- 
iity.  The  seed  is  always  to  be  had,«*the 
•oil  constitutes  a  zone  round  the  earth  of 
•ome  seventy  degrees, — the  necessity  is  fur- 
nished by  starving  Europe,  and  by  the  high 
price  of  cotton,  which  now  makes  it  by  far 
the  most  profitable  crop  that  can  be  any- 
where raised. 

Two  years  more  of  vigorous  war  and 
blockade  will  cause  the  world  to  supply 
itself  with  cotton,  without  an  earthquake. 
The  hundred  new  places  which  are  now 
itmggling  to  raise  cotton,  will  be  five  hun- 
dred next  year.    And  when  the  production 
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shall  have  once  more  overtakenthe  demand, 
cotton  will  become  a  drug ;  and  if  it  shall 
ever  happen  that  the  pacified  South  shall  be 
able  to  return  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton, 
it  will  only  be  to  render  it  still  more  a  drug, 
exceeding  in  that  character  all  other  kinds 
of  property  except  negro  property,  which 
will  then  not  pay  for  keeping. 

It  now  seems  probable  that  the  future  acts 
in  the  drama  of  this  war  will  be  better 
adapted  to  our  own  character  and  power,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  enemy,  than  they  have 
hitherto  been.  We  shall  make  it  a  question 
of  relative  endurance,  rather  than  of  enor- 
mous invasion  and  illimitable  bloodshed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  Napoleon  or  a  Pe- 
lissier  might  take  Kichmond  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  but  the  prize 
would  not  be  worth  a  hundreth  part  of  the 
cost.  On  the  other  hand,  how  long  can  the 
devastated  fields  and  exhausted  granaries  of 
Virginia  hold  out  in  supporting  the  army  of 
locusts  which  now,  in  the  character  of  de- 
fenders, infests  and  devours  them?  Yet 
such  an  army  must  bo  kept  up  in  every 
Southern  State  to  protect  its  vulnerable 
points  from  the  inroads  which  are  made  at 
comparatively  little  expense,  on  every  coast 
and  river. 

The  Fabian  policy,  which  under  Washing- 
ton carried  us  through  the  Revolution,  will 
again  carry  us  through  this  war.  The  hot 
blood  of  the  South  may  at  times  prove  more 
than  a  match  for  us  in  the  onset  of  the  bat- 
tle-field, but  it  poorly  bears  the  weary  and 
consuming  infiuence  of  passive  warfare, — of 
labor  wasted  on  trenches  instead  of  crops, — 
of  starving  families  deserted  by  drafted  men, 
and  left  to  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  slaves, — 
of  idle  and  marauding  soldiers  driven  by 
hunger  to  plunder  friends  and  foes,— of  fac- 
tious and  desperate  parties,  and  the  deferred 
hope  of  a  military  empire  founded  on  the 
wretchedness  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few.  B. 
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Oir  the  rocks  we  read  the  story 

Of  the  revolotioiui  grand, 
Which  in  ages  past  and  hoary 

Swept  o'er  moantain,  sea,  and  land; 
There  we  trace  the  mighty  stages 

Of  the  world's  historic  time ; 
And  we  mark  the  haried  ages 

By  their  monoments  sobliroe; 
And  the  lesson  old  earth  teaches. 

By  her  grand  symbolic  forma, 
Is,  that  she  ail  beauty  reaches. 

Through  upheavals,  fires,  and  storms. 

History  points  with  solemn  finger 

To  her  records  dim  and  old. 
And,  as  thoughtfully  we  linger. 

Still  the  lesson  there  is  told ; 
Through  the  struggles  and  the  burnings, 

Through  the  stern  and  frantic  strife, 
Through  the  nations'  fierce  optamuigs, 

Put  they  on  a  fi^esher  life ; 
Then  tlicv  pass  to  higher  stages 

Both  of  beauty  and  renown; 
In  the  confiict  of  the  ages 

Greatness  doth  the  nations  crown. 

Lo !  we  feel  the  wild  upheaval 

Of  a  nation's  hidden  fires  ; 
Bight  is  battling  with  tlte  Evil, 

And  die  smoke  to  heaven  aspires ; 
War,  tumultuous  and  red-lighted« 

Sweepetli  with  sirocco  blast. 
And  our  green  young  land  is  blighted, 

As  the  tempest  whirleth  past : 
Not  the  deiith-throc  of  the  nation 

Is  this  wild  and  awful  hour, 
'Tis  its  painful  transformation 

To  a  nobler  life  of  power. 

As  the  fossils  huge  were  buried 

In  the  massy  folds  of  rock, 
So  our  Saurian  crime  is  hurried 

To  its  death-throe  in  the  shock ; 
'Neath  the  Union's  broad  foundations 

Shall  the  monster  Slavery  lie, 
While  the  coming  generations 

Ponder  o'er  the  mysterv  : 
Through  long  periods  of  beanty, 

From  its  dark  transition  time, 
In  its  march  of  power  and  duty. 

Shall  the  Union  live  subUme. 

Nobler,  freer,  and  more  glorious. 

Shall  tlie  future  Union  be ; 
O'er  the  despot's  rod  victorious, 

All  the  lands  its  strength  shall  see; 
North  and  South  in  one  dominion. 

One  in  freedom  evermore. 
O'er  one  land  on  loving  pinion 

Shall  tiie  lordly  eagle  soar ; 
Northern  lake,  and  Southern  harbor. 

Cotton  field,  and  prairie  wide. 
Seaside  slo}>c,  and  greenwood  arbor, 

All  shall  boast  the  Union's  pride. 


On,  through  all  the  stormy  trial, 

God  shall  bring  as  on  our  way. 
Let  us  meet  the  stem  denial, 

Let  as  watch  and  wait  and  praj ; 
Up  from  all  this  tribalattoa 

We  shall  rise  a  nobler  land,   . 
And  in  peerless  exaltation 

'Mid  the  nations  envied  stand  : 
Welcome  storm  and  fire  and  peril  I 

Fields  elysian  yet  shall  rise. 
O'er  our  war-worn  wastes  and  sterile. 

Wrought  by  freemen's  sacrifice. 

D.  Williams. 
Oxford,  N.  Y.  '^Anti-Slaoory  Standeu 


VICTORIA  REGINA. 

Pbscrancb  'tis  well  thou  wear'st  a  crown; 

It  serves  to  signalize 
That  woman's  worth  and  fair  renown 

Are  brightest  verities— 
Ajre  not  eclipsed  by  earthly  glow 
To  dullest  eyes. 

Thou  reignest  by  a  twofold  right— 

The  ancient  right  of  kings 
Hath  placed  upon  thy  brow  a  might 

To  rule  o'er  many  things 
Whose  glory,  saith  the  Sacred  Word, 
Swift  takcth  wings. 

Thon  reignest  by  a  larger  right-<- 

The  right  of  womanhood 
Bath  placed  within  thine  heart  a  might 

To  sway  men's  souls  to  good- 
Winning  for  thee  in  every  land 
Some  holy  rood. 

So  speak  we  that  we  know  full  well. 

And  what  our  land  hath  seen, 
To  testify  with  utter  truth 

The  Woman  crowns  the  Queen, 
And  royal  is  the  robe,  whose  folds 
Catch  heavenly  sheen. 

For  when,  with  inward-bleeding  wound. 

Smitten  most  grievously. 
Our  country  learned,  wiHli  eyes  astound. 

How  false  a  friend  might  be  ; 
Thine  influence  tempered  bitter  winds 

That  blew  o'er  sea. 

So  thou  subduest  wide  domain 

Beyond  the  reach  of  sword — 
What  force  of  arms  could  never  gain 

We  yield  witli  one  accord, 
And  own  the  Uight^f  Kings  divine. 

When  in  the  Lord.  U. 

— Dailjf  Advertiter, 
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ENTIRE    SUBMISSION. — AUTUMNAL    SONNET. 


ENTIBE  SUBMISSION 


God's  ways  are  not  as  oar  our  ways,  his  thoughts 

are  not  as  ours, 
He  wounds  us  sore  with  cruel  thorns  where  we 

have  stooped  for  flowers ; 
Bat  oh !  'tis  from  the  ofl-pierced  heart  those 

precious  drops  distil, 
That  many  a  life,  else  all  onblest,  with  healing 

balm  shall  fill ; 
Then  give,  oh,  give  the  flower  to  those  who  pray 

it  so  may  be. 
Bat  I  would  choose  to  have  the  thorns  with  thee, 

dear  Lord,  with  thee. 

fiCan  jndgeth  man  in  ignorance,  he  seeth  bat  in 
part. 

Oar  trust  is  in  oar  Maker,  God,  who  searcheth 
every  heart ; 

And  every  wrong  and  every  woe,  when  put  be- 
neath our  feet. 

As  stepping-stones  may  help  as  on  to  his  high 
mercy-seat ; 

Then  teach  us  still  to  smile,  O  Lord,  though 
sharp  the  stones  may  be. 

Remembering  that  they  bring  us  near  to  thee, 
dear  Lord,  to  thee. 

Hist-veiled  and  rough  the  path  we  tread,  e'er 
haunted  as  we  go. 

With  piteous  sights  of  wrctchednetf  and  piteocu 
sounds  of  woe ; 

And  eagerly  for  happiness  we  look  on  either 
side, 

To  find  all  pleasures  Time  can  give  leave  us  on- 
satisfied  ; 

Oh,  make  me  of  those  blessed  ones,  from  earth's 
vain  troubles  free. 

Whose  constant  souls  rest  every  hope  in  thee, 
dear  Lord,  in  thee. 

So  bittei^s  the  cup  of  life  we  fain  would  drink 

no  more, 
"  Oh,  lot  this  cup  but  pass  from  me  I "  in  anguish 

we  implore ; 
Bat  davs  and  months  and  years  roll  on,  and  lo ! 

^tis  asked  at  length. 
When  was  it  that  our  souls  put  on  new  majesty 

and  strength  ? 
All  is  revealed.    The  Marah-dranght  no  longer 

we  would  flee, 
'TIS  held  in  wisdom  to  our  lips  by  thee,  dear 

Lord,  by  thee. 


Oor  nearest  and  our  dearest  go— go  from  as 
one  by  one ; 

Where  now  are  those  who  walked  with  us,  'neath 
youth's  unclouded  sun  ? 

Sadder  than  separation,  sadder  than  death  came 
change. 

And  our  once  blooming  Paradise  is  now  a  des- 
ert strange. 

Yet  in  this  desolation  I  ask  but  faith  to  see 

That  nothing  can  divide  us  now  from  thee,  dear 
Lord,  from  thee. 

— ZVwiscnD*. 
Fort  Schayler,  Dec  5th,  1862. 


PICTURE  OF  THE   MILLENNIUM    IH  TBI 

NURSERY. 

The  Prophet's  eye  was  opened 

The  golden  time  to  see. 
When  wolf  and  lamb  together 

Shall  dwell  in  unity ; 

When  calf  and  royal  lion 

Are  led  bv  tiny  hand. 
And  none  shall  hurt  or  injure 

Within  God's  peaceful  land. 

Upon  thv  little  table. 

Thy  childish  play  to  me 
Presents  the  golden  era. 

Earth's  blessed  jubilee. 

When  from  thy  ark  thoa  taketl 
Beasts  tame  as  well  as  wild. 

And  sheep  and  wolves  together 
Beccive  thy  welcome  imld. 

The  lamb,  whose  leg  was  broken. 

Thou  playfully  dost  chide. 
And  givest  to  the  tiger. 

That  he  may  be  its  guide. 

Thou  feedest  dove  and  martin 
With  crumbs  of  bread  and  cake; 

The  hungry  bear  and  lion. 
The  same  repast  do  take. 

A  cosy  bed  thou  makest 

The  hen  and  heav v  bear ; 
The  timid  liai^  and  leopard. 

How  soundly  they  sleep  there  I 

Thus  on  thy  little  table 

Thy  plav  reveals  to  me 
The  sacred,  golden  future ; 
Peace  be,  dear  child,  with  theel 

Fbom  the  Gbbmav. 
^Gcod  Words. 


AUTUMNAL  SONNET. 


Now  Autumn's  fire  bams  dowly  along  the 
woods. 

And  day  bv  day  the  dead  leaves  fall  and  melt^ 
And  night  by  night  the  monitory  blast 
Wails  in  the  keyhole,  telling  how  it  passed 

O'er  empty  fields,  or  upland  solitudes, 
I     Or  grim  wide  wave ;  and  now  the  power  Is  ftit 

Of  melancholy,  tenderer  in  its  moods 
Than  any  joy  indulgent  Summer  dealt. 

Dear  friends,  together  in  the  glimmering  eve. 
Pensive  and  glad,  with  tones  that  recognise 
The  soft,  invisible  dew  on  each  one's  wen. 

It  may  be  somewhat  thus  we  shall  have  feave 
To  walk  with  memory,  when  distant  lies 

Poor  earth,  where  we  were  wont  to  live  tad 
grieve. 

WILU4X  A&UirOSAKi 
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From  Fraser*!  Magazine. 
••  SIPPUBIM." 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  easy  to  find  a 
•pot  more  calculated  to  excite  a  profound 
and  melancholy  interest  than  the  old  burial- 
ground  of  the  Jews  at  Prague.  After  thread- 
ing the  narrow  streets  and  alleys  of  the 
Ghetto,  the  stranger  finds  himself  suddenly 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  a  spacious  but 
gloomy  yard,  in  which  are  heaped  up  the 
ashes  of  the  countless  dead.  The  air  of  des- 
olation, the  strange  unknown  characters  on 
the  decaying  graTestones,  the  tangled  under- 
growth of  weeds,  combine  to  create  an  im- 
pression most  sad  and  solemn.  As  we  stand 
lost  in  dreamy  rcTerie,  memory  slips  back  to 
days  long  past  and  gone.  Imagination  peo- 
ples the  space  with  dim  phantoms  of  a  van- 
ished race.  Visions  of  gray-bearded  Rab- 
bis, of  Jewish  youths  and  maidens,  of  Rachels 
weeping  for  their  children,  arise  in  swift  suc- 
oession,  and 

"  Tho  air  is  full  of  farewells  for  the  dying." 

For  the  dust  of  centuries  lies  here.  The 
Jews,  indeed,  have  now  for  many  years  been 
compelled  to  seek  elsewhere  a  resting-place 
fbr  their  dead.  It  had  become  impossible 
any  longer  to  find  vacant  room  within  the 
crowded,  overflowing  precincts  of  the  old 
eemetery.  But  if  we  would  recall  the  day 
when  the  fresh  sod  was  turned,  when  the 
first  occupant  of  this  holy  ground  was  car- 
ried forth  to  burial,  we  must  look  back  for 
almost  a  thousand  years. 

The  early  history  of  the  Bohemian  Jews 
it  enveloped  in  profound  obscurity.  The 
most  learned  antiquaries  differ  as  to  the  ex- 
act time  when  they  first  settled  in  the  coun- 
try, and  all  the  ancient  records  have  perished 
in  the  various  conflagrations  with  which  the 
Jews'  town  has  from  time  to  time  been  vis- 
ited. Passing  over  an  old  tradition,  which 
would  refer  the  foundation  of  the  colony  to 
a  still  more  remote  antiquity,  we  find  it  stated 
upon  the  authority  of  an  old  manuscript,  for- 
merly in  the  library  at  Oppenheim,  that  Ly- 
byssa,  who  built  the  city  of  Prague  in  the 
year  760,  and  was  herself  accounted  a  proph- 
etess, called  her  son  to  her  upon  her  death- 
bed, and  thuA  addressed  him, ''  I  go  home 
to  my  forefathers,  and  before  my  departure 
would  reveal  the  fatme  to  you.  When  thy 
posterity  are  ruling  over  my  people,  an  alien, 
iigilife^  oppretaed  zioe,  wbkh  praya  to  one 


Ood  alone,  will  seek  a  refbge  in  our  forests. 
I  would  that  they  may  be  hospitably  received, 
that  thy  posterity  may  vouchsafe  them  pro- 
tection, for  they  will  bring  a  blessing  on  the 
fields  of  this  country."  She  died,  but  the 
memory  of  her  prophecy  survived ;  and  more 
than  a  century  after  her  death,  when  Hosti- 
wit  was  on  the  throne,  she  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream,  and  said,  "  The  time  has  arrived 
when  my  prophecy  shall  be  fulfilled.  A  peo- 
ple, few  in  numbers,  and  oppressed,  which 
prays  to  one  Ood  alone,  will  appear  before 
the  steps  of  thy  throne  imploring  succor. 
Receive  them  hospitably,  and  graciously  ac- 
cord them  refuge  and  protection." 

In  the  year  850,  when  a  horde  of  Wends 
poured  over  Lithuania  and  Muscovy,  chasing 
away  the  original  inhabitants  and  establish- 
ing themselves  in  their  place,  a  Jewish  com- 
munity was  expelled  with  the  rest.  For  ten 
years  these  unfortunates  wandered,  houseless 
and  homeless,  over  the  land,  and  at  length  ar- 
rived in  Bohemia.  Weary  and  worn  out,  they 
implored  an  audience  of  Hostiwit.  Their 
request  was  granted,  and  they  were  ordered 
to  send  two  of  thdlr  old  men  as  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  duke  received  them  gra- 
ciously, and  asked,  "  Who  are  you  P  What 
do  you  desire  P  "  The  ambassadors  fell  on 
their  knees  and  said,  **  Mighty  duke !  We 
come  of  a  race  few  in  numbers,  and  call  our- 
selves after  the  founder  of  our  tribe,  Abra- 
ham, Hebrews.  We  are,  with  our  women 
and  children,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls. 
We  were  living  peacefully  in  Muscovy  when 
a  potent  enemy  invaded  us,  conquered  the 
land,  and  expelled  its  inhabitants.  We  have 
been  wandering  without  rest  over  the  wide 
world.  The  cold  heath  was  our  bed,  the  hard 
rock  our  pillow,  the  blue  sky  our  covering. 
We  are  a  peaceful  people,  few  in  numbers, 
weak  in  strength.  We  follow  the  law  of 
Moses.  We  believe  in  one  God  alone,  who 
is  omniscient,  almighty,  all-just,  and  all- 
merciful,  whose  glory  filleth  the  whole  earth. 
We  make  our  humble  supplication  before 
thee,  O  duke,  that  it  may  please  thee  to  allow 
us  to  settle  here,  and  to  build  ourselves 
houses  to  dwell  in.  Tour  land  is  broad 
enough,  and  your  subjects  seem  faithful  and 
honest.  Accord  us  thy  mighty  protection, 
O  duke,  and  we  will  be  faithful  to  thee,  and 
will  pray  our  Ood  to  grant  glory  and  victory 
to  thy  people."  When  they  had  made  an 
endf  the  duke  peroeired  that  this  was  the 
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people  i^hose  arrival  had  been  foretold.  H«  clung  to  this  hope.  Generation  after  genei^ 
bade  them  tarry  for  two  days,  when  ho  would  ation  might  pass  away,  might  drop  unheeded 
give  them  an  answer.  into  the  grave,  but  the  promises  would  surely 

After  consultation  with  his  nobles  and  ad-  never  fail ;  and  trust  in  their  fulfilment  was 
visers,  the  duke  determined  to  grant  the  pe-  as  oil  and  balm  in  the  wounds  of  many  a 
tition  of  the  Jews,  and  assigned  them  a  dis-  poor  broken-hearted  Jew ; — a  confidence  that 
trict  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moldau.  The  as  Ood  had  promised,  he  would  surely  per- 
Jews  faithfully  observed  their  promise ;  and  form,  gilded  his  last  moments  with  a  ray  of 
the  most  ancient  Bohemian  chronicler,  Cos-  hope,  as  he  breathed  out  his  soul  under  the 
mos,  relates  that  the  Jews  of  Prague  so  pow-  tortures  of  some  ruthless  Christian  baron,  or 
erfully  assisted  Hostiwit  when  at  war  with  the  flames  of  a  Holy  Inquisition.  Take  th« 
the  Germans,  with  money  and  forage,  that  following  short  history  as  an  illustration  of 
he  succeeded  in  driving  iliem  out  of  Bohe-  one  of  those  sudden  persecutions  to  which 
mia.  the  Jews  were  at  any  moment  exposed,  and 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  of  the  heroic  courage  with  which  they  were 
established  in  Bohemia   even   in  heathen  encountered.    The  massacre  alluded  to  was 
times.    Under  Boriwoj,  who  was  baptized  in  perpetrated  within  the  walls  of  the  Old-new 
the  year  900  (or,  according  to  Palacky,  in  (Alt-neu)  synagogue  at  Prague  :•— 
the  year  871),  their  numbers  had  multiplied 

so  exceedingly  that  the  space  originally  al-  "  It  happened  in  the  days  of  Wencetlaus 
lotted  to  them  had  become  too  small.  They  the  Slothful,  that  a  knight  was  inflamed  with 
petitioned,  therefore,  for  another  quarter,  1"*^  ^^^  *  Jewish  maiden.  She  repelled  his 
and  the  duke  conceded  to  them  that  district  s^anleful  proposals  with  virtuous  indigwH 
*i,^  •  u*  u  1  c  *u^  TkT  n  V  u  •  tion.  Ine  arts  of  seduction  were  foiled  bv 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moldau  w-hich  is  ^^^  ^^.j^^,^  ^^^^^^^^  determination.    tS 

occupied  by  the  Jews'  town  even  to  this  day.  ^^^^^^  therefore  resolved  to  attain  big  pur- 

The  building  of  the  city  was  commenced  in  pose  by  violence.    The  day  of  the  Feast  of 

the  year  907.    Later  on,  a  large  adjoining  the  Atonement  seemed  to  him  the  best  suited 

field  was  added  as  a  burial-ground.  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan.     He 

Innumerable  traditions,  as  we  can  well  be-  ^"^^  '^at  Judith — so  the  maiden  was  named 

Heve,  have  grown  up  and  gathered  round  the  -r^'O"}^  o"   that  day  be  sta j-ing  at  home 

sacred  Boil.    Every  stone  in  the  graveyard  Tl^Z  ^f^'thf "?    '/  ^^'^"^  ""^l  ^^^  ^^^ 

n  ^      .  .        J    ^              .  1      r  .1   -11  members  of    the   family  were  detained  by 

would  furnish  matter  for  some  tale  of  thrill-  ^nd  pious  exercises  in  the  house  rf 

mg  horror.    No  history,  indeed,  is  so  tragi-  feod.     On  the  evening  of  that  day  Judith  wat 

cal  and  romantic  as  was  that  of  the  Jc>v8,  softly  praying  by  the  bedside  of  her  slumber- 

whether  considered  collectively  or  individu-  ing  mother.  The  door  of  her  chamber  opened, 

ally,  during  many  centuries.     Tragical :  for  ^"^  ^er  detested  persecutor  entered  with 

they  were  after  all  but  strangers  and  sojourn-  sparkling  eyes.    Unmoved  by  her  prayers, 

ers  in  landsthattheymight  never  really  call  uUf/^'  ^Vi'^'lL  ^'^^  "^"^f  *^*'  T" 

^,    .  rru  1-1  .1  braced  in  his  powerful  arms,  when  a  lucky 

their  own.     They  were  despised,  persecuted,  chance  brought  her  brother  home  to  inquiii 

exposed  to  every  lawless  capnce  of  princes  after  the  health  of  his  mother  and  suter, 

or  people.    They  were  cut  off  from  all  equal  The  terrible  unutterable  wrath  that  took 

intercourse  with  tlieir  fellow*men,  confined  possession  of  him  gave  the  man,  naturallj 

within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  a  quarter  powerful,    the    strength    of   a    giant.    1±% 

set  apart  for  them,  as  though  they  were  so  trenched  the  sword  out  of  the  villain's  hand, 

many  noisome  boasts.    Bomantic -.  for  in  ^^^ohad  only  the  women  to  thank  that  ^ 

^    J  r      *    *x.    *  *  1         *    r    .1-     .        *  not  pay  for  the  attempted  infamv  with  the 

proportion  to  the  total  want  of  other  inter-  forfeit  of  his  life.  With  kicks  and  grim  mock- 

ests,  to  their  entire  sequestraUon  from  all  cry  the  outraged  brother  drove  the  dissolute 

active  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  or  fellow  from  the  house.    The  knight,  exposed 

community  within  which  they  dwelt,  was  the  to  the  scorn  of  the  people,  who  had  assem- 

intensity  of  the  affection,  the  passion  with  ^^^^    ^^    considerable    numbers,    swore    a 

which  they  clung  to  their  own  brethren,  K^^^y*  deadly  revenge-  against  tbe  Jews, 

their  own  law,-4o  the  hopes  of  a  future  tri-  "e  kept  his  word. 

««>«K««*  ^of^\.«»;<v«  ^f  ♦!.«:  c  ur  '^FT  o«o  expelled  from  the  ranks  of  the 

umphant  restoration  of  tieurrace.    Sublime  „oi,ijij^„"^ccouVit  of  his  worthless  behavior, 

uidoed    was    the    confidence   with    which,  the  knight  had  cultivated  a  connection  with 

Uurough  all  the  Yiciiaitttdes  of  fortune,  they  some  diacontuited  idle  burghers  of  the  city. 
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And  these  he  hoped  to  make  the  ministers  of 
his  cruel  yengcance.  Some  short  time  after- 
wards he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mob, 
vrrought  up  by  frivolous  pretexts  to  a  frenzy 
of  fanaticism,  to  murder  the  Jews,  and  plun* 
der  their  town.  The  first  who,  frightened 
out  of  their  peaceful  dwellings,  went  to  meet 
the  robbers,  were  cut  down.  Determined  as 
they  were,  the  rest  were  overwhelmed  by  a 
superior  force,  and  being  unarmed  were  com* 

f>ellcd,  after  a  heroic  struggle,  to  take  refuge 
n  the  synagogue,  which  was  already  crowded 
with  old  men,  women,  and  children.  Mighty 
blows  sounded  heavily  on  the  closed  doors 
of  the  synagogue.  *  Open,  and  give  your- 
selves up  ! '  yelled  the  knight  from  outside. 
After  a  short  pause  of  consultation  answer 
was  made,  that  the  Jews  would  deliver  over 
their  property  to  the  mutineers,  would  draw 
up  a  deed  of  gift  of  it,  and  only  reserve  for 
themselves  absolute  necessaries.  They  also 
promised  to  make  no  complaint  to  king  or 
states,  in  exchange  for  which  the  honor  of 
their  wives  and  daughters  was  to  be  pre- 
served, and  no  one  compelled  to  change  his 
religion. 

"  *  It  is  not  your  business,'  a  voice  from 
outside  again  resounded ;  '  it  is  ours  to  dic- 
tate conditions.  If  you  desire  life  and  not  a 
wretched  death,  open  at  once,  and  abjure 
your  faith.  •  I  grant  but  short  delay  for  re- 
flection :  let  the  time  of  grace  pass  by,  and 
you  are  one  aud  all  given  over  to  destruc- 
tion/ 

"  Xo  answer  followed.  Further  resistance 
could  not  he  thought  of;  and  a  hope  that 
the  king  would  nt  length  put  a  stop  to  this 
nnhcard-of,  unparalleled  iniquity,  grow  every 
moment  loss.  The  battle  m  the  street — if 
the  desperate  resistance  of  a  few  unarmed 
men  against  an  armed  superior  force  could 
be  called  by  that  name — had  lasted  long 
enough  to  have  enabled  King  Wenceslaus  to 
send  to  their  assistance.  As  no  help  came, 
the  Jews  were  at  length  constrained  to  admit 
that  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  their 
fate.  A  silence  as  of  death  reigned  in  the 
S3magogue.  Only  here  and  there  a  sup- 
pressed  sobbing,  only  here  and  there  an  in- 
fant at  the  breast  that  reminded  its  mother 
of  her  sweetest  duty,  was  heard.  Once  more 
the  voice  of  the  knicht  thundered,  rough  and  ' 
wild,  *  I  demand  of  you  for  tho  last  time,  I 
which  do  you  choose,  the  new  faith  or  death  ?  * 
There  was  a  momentary  silence.  Then  a  cry 
of  thousands,  *  Death! '  broke  with  a  dull 
sound  against  the  roof  of  the  house  that  was 
consecrated  to  God.  The  rioters  now  began 
to  demolish  the  doors  with  axes  and  hatchets. 
But  the  besieged  in  their  deadly  affony,  lifted 
np  their  voice  in  wonderful  accord,  and  sang 
in  solemn  chorus  the  glorious  verse  of  the 
Psalmist:^ 


"  *  Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death, 

I  will  not  fear  the  crafty  wiliness  of  the  evil- 
doer; 

For  Tiiou  art  with  me  I  Thou  art  in  all  my 
ways ; 

Tho  firm  staff  of  faith  is  my  confidence  ! ' 

<*  The  aged  rabbi  had  sunk  upon  his  knees 
in  prayer  upon  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
tabernacle.  *  Lord  ! '  he  implored,  *  I  suiFor 
infinite  sorrow.  Yet,  oh,  that  we  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  is 
boundless — only  not  into  the  hand  of  man — 
Ah !  we  know  not  what  to  do :  to  Thee  alone 
we  look  for  succor.  Call  to  remembrance 
Thy  mercy  and  gracious  favor  which  has 
been  ever  of  old.  In  anger  be  mindful  of 
compassion ;  let  Thy  goodness  be  showed 
unto  us,  as  we  do  put  our  trust  in  Thee.' 

'*  But  God  at  this  season  did  not  succor 
his  children  ;  in  his  unsearchable  counsels  it 
was  otherwise  ordained.  The  first  door  was 
burst  open  ;  the  mob  pressed  into  the  vesti- 
bule of  God's  house.  A  single  frail  barrier 
separated  oppressed  and  oppressors.  *  Lord,* 
cried  the  raDtu,  in  accents  of  deepest  despair, 
*  Lord,  grant  that  the  walls  of  this  house,  in 
which  we  and  our  fathers  with  songs  of  praise 
have  glorified  and  blessed  thy  name,  that 
the  walls  of  this  thy  temple  may  fall  to- 
gether, and  that  we  may  find  a  grave  under 
its  ruins!  But  let  us  not  fall  alive  iuto 
the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  let  not  our 
wives  and  maidens  beconoK)  a  living  prey  to 
the  wicked.'  *  No,'  now  exclaimed  a  power- 
ful voice,  *  that  shall  they  not,  rabbi.  Wives 
and  maidens,  do  you  prefer  death  at  the 
hands  of  your  fathers,  husbands,  brothers, 
death  at  your  own  hands,  to  shame  and  dis- 
honor ?  Would  you  appear  pure  and  inno- 
cent before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  in- 
stead of  falling  living  victims  into  the  hands 
of  these  bloodthirsty,  inhuman  men  outside, 
would  you?  Speok:  time  presses.'  And 
again  resounded  from  a  hundreil  women's 
lips, '  Rather  death  than  dishonor.' 

**  His  lovely  blooming  wife  pressed  up 
close  to  the  side  of  the  man  who  had  thus 
spoken,  her  baby  at  her  breast.  '  Let  me 
be  the  first ;  let  me  receive  my  death  at  thy 
loved  hands,'  she  murmured,  softly.  With 
the  deepest  emotion  of  which  a  human  soul 
is  capable,  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast  '  It 
must  be  done  quickly,'  he  said,  with  hollow, 
trembling  voice.  '  I'he  separation  must  be 
speedy.  I  never  thought  to  part  from  you 
thus.  Lord,  most  merciful,  forgive  us ;  we 
do  it  for  thy  holy  name's  sake  alone.  Art 
thou  ready  ? ' 

**  *  1  am,'  she  said ;  <  let  me  only  once'more, 
but  once  more,  for  the  last  time,  kiss  my 
sweet,  my  innocent  diild.  God  bless  thee, 
poor  orpuD }  God  suflor  thee  to  find  com- 
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passion  in  the  eyes  of  our  murderers.  .  .  . 
God  help  thee !  We,  dear  friend,  we  part 
but  for  a  short  time;  thou  wilt  follow  me 
soon,  thou  true-hearted.'  With  the  most 
infinite  sorrow  that  can  thrill  a  man's  heart, 
the  husband  pressed  a  fervent  parting  kiss, 
a  last  touch  oi  the  hand  upon  the  loved  in- 
fant, that  absolutely  refused  to  leave  its 
mother,  and  her  bared  and  heaving  breast. 
One  stroke  of  the  knife,  and  a  jet  of  blood 
sprinkled  the  child's  face,  and  spouted  up 
against  the  walls  of  God's  house.  The  wo- 
man sank  with  a  cry  of '  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Everlasting,  our  God  is  God  alone ! '  and  fell 
lifeless  to  the  ground. 

**  All  the  other  women,  including  Judith, 
followed  the  brave  and  gallant  example. 
Many  died  by  their  own  hands,  many  received 
their  death-strokes  from  their  husbands,  fa- 
thers, brothers ;  but  all  of  them  without  a 
murmur,  silent  and  resigned  to  God's  will. 
They  had  to  tear  away  tender  children,  who, 
weeping  and  wringing  their  hands,  climbed 
on  to  their  fathers'  knees,  and  piteously  im- 
plored them  not  to  hurt  their  mothers.  It 
was  a  scene  horrible  and  heart-rending ;  a 
scene  than  which  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the 
history  of  mankind,  knows  none  more  ago- 
nizing. It  was  accomplished:  no  woman 
might  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  perse- 
cutors. The  last  death  sigh  was  breathed, 
and  the  few  stout  men,  who  had  desired  to 
defend  the  inner  door  only  till  then,  stepped 
backward.  A  fearful  blow,  and  the  door, 
the  last  bulwark,  fell  in,  sending  clouds  of 
dust  whirling  over  it.  The  knight,  bran- 
dished battle-axe  in  hand,  stood  on  the  steps 
that  led  up  into  the  house  of  prayer.  His 
countenance  was  disfigured  by  fury.  Behind 
him  crowded  an  immeasurable  mass  of  peo- 
ple, armed  with  spits  and  clubs  and  iron 
flails.  *  Yield  your  women  and  children  ! ' 
he  shouted,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  at  length 
betraying  his  real  intention,  'and  abjure 
your  faith.' 

**  *  Look  at  these  blood-dripping,  steaming 
corpses,'  said  a  man  who  stood  nearest  to  the 
door ;  *  they  are  women  and  maidens :  they 
have  all  preferred  death  to  dishonor.  .  .  . 
Do  you  think  that  we  men  fear  death  at  thy 
hands  and  the  hands  of  thy  murderous  asso- 
ciates? Murder  me,  monster,  and  be  ac- 
cursed here  and  hereafter,  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  forever  and  ever ! '  A  moment 
afterwards,  the  bold  speaker  lay  on  the 
ground  weltering  in  his  blood.  At  sight  of 
the  countless  corpses  of  the  women,  the 
beastly  rage  of  the  populace,  that  saw  itself 
thus  cheated  of  the  best  part  of  its  booty, 
mounted  to  absolute  madness.  Hysnas 
drunk  with  blood  would  have  behaved  with 
greater  humanity.  Not  a  life  was  spared ; 
and  even  infants  were  tlaughtered  over  the 


bodies  of  their  mothers.  Blood  flowed  i^ 
streams.  One  boy  alone  was  later  on  dragged 
still  living  from  under  the  heaps  of  dead.  As 
they  approached  the  tabernacle,  in  order  to 
inflict  the  death-stroke  on  the  rabbi,  who 
was  kneeling  on  the  steps  before  it,  they 
found  him  lifeless,  his  head  turned  upwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  East,  a  soft  smile 
upon  his  deathlike  features.  Death  had  w^ 
ticipated  them.  His  pure  soul  had  passed 
away  in  fervent  prayer. 

''The  mob  surveyed  the  work  that  had 
been  accomplished  ;  and  now  that  the  thirst 
for  blood  was  stilled,  shrunk  in  terror  before 
the  crime  that  had  been  perpetrated.  The 
tabernacle  remained  untouched,  the  house 
of  God  unplundered.  Discharging  oaths 
and  curses  on  the  knight,  their  ringleader, 
the  wild  troop  dispersed  in  apprehensiTe  awe 
of  the  divine  and  human  judge." 

Environed  by  perils,  holding  his  posses- 
sions, whether  small  or  great,  by  the  most 
frail  and  precarious  of  tenures,  the  momen* 
tary  good-will  or  sufierance  of  the  ruler,  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  all  domestic  vir- 
tues, to  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  to  trading 
with,  perchance  to  spoiling,  the  Egyptians 
— such  was  very  commonly  the  life  of  a 
Jew  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Brighter 
times  for  them  and  all  of  us  have  since 
arisen.  Intolerance,  when  it  seeks  to  real- 
ize itself  by  cruelty  and  persecution,  is  no 
longer  endured.  But  a  modem  Jew  no 
doubt  looks  back  upon  the  long,  dark  peri- 
ods of  protracted  persecution  with  the  same 
bitter  feelings  as  a  Christian  does  to  the 
shorter  early  persecutions  of  the  Church, 
and  studies  his  Acta  Judceorum  with  the 
same  reverence  that  we  might  feel  towards 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  or  Acta  Martyrum, 

A  very  curious  collection  of  what  we  may 
thus  be  justified  in  denominating  the  Acta 
Judceorum,  has  recently  been  published  in 
Germany,  under  the  title  of  Sippurim,  by 
Dr.  Wolf  Pascheles,  himself  a  learned  Jew 
of  Prague.  To  this  work  we  are  indebted 
for  the  eloquent  narrative  which  we  have 
already  given,  and  for  most  of  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  advent  of  the  Jews  in  Bohemia* 
It  contains  a  large  and  varied  store  of  pop- 
ular traditions,  mythic  legends,  chronicles, 
memorials,  and  biographies  of  the  renowned 
Jews  who  have  flourished  in  ancient  times, 
but  especially  of  those  who  dwelt  at  Prague 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  stories  are 
of  very  various  merit  and  interest;  but, 
taken  together,  afford  considerable  insight 
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into  the  history,  life,  feelings,  and  customs 
of  the  Jewish  people.  In  time,  they  range 
from  Solomon  to  Napoleon;  in  character, 
from  the  most  fantastic  Arabian-Night  fic- 
tion to  the  gravest  chronicle ;  in  style,  from 
the  wildest  expression  of  passionate  elo- 
quence to  the  simplicity  of  the  humblest 
narrative ;  and  make  up  as  a  whole  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  story-books  that  it 
has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  fall  in 
with.  It  is  difficult  by  any  example  to  give 
a  fair  idea  of  the  attractive  and  varied  na- 
ture of  the  work.  The  most  striking  story, 
''Gabriel,"  from  which  the  preceding  ac- 
count of  the  massacre  is  taken,  is  too  long 
for  insertion,  and  too  intricate  to  be  com- 
prehensible in  any  abridged  form.  The  fol- 
lowing specimens  may,  however,  perhaps 
serve  as  some,  if  not  the  best,  proof  of  the 
wonderful  picturesqueness  and  vigor  of  the 
language  in  which  these  tales  are  told,  while 
they  will  at  the  same  time  afford  a  further 
illustration  of  that  precarious  condition  of 
the  Jewish  societies  in  the  Middle  Ages  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  will  show  how, 
in  seasons  apparently  most  prosperous  and 
peaceful,  the  Jews  were  always  liable  to  the 
most  calamitous  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
The  events  which  we  are  about  to  relate  are 
believed  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  and  the  narra- 
tive of  them  will  be  found  in  this  compila- 
tion, under  the  title  of  *'  Der  Better,  the 
Preserver." 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Passover,  in  the  year  1550.  Afternoon 
service  was  just  over,  and  large  crowds  of 
people  streamed  out  of  the  8)^agogues  in 
the  Jews'  town  at  Prague,  and  hurried 
home  to  perform  the  other  religious  offices 
prescribed  for  that  night.  Gradually  the 
streets  became  empty,  but  from  the  windows 
came  a  friendly  light  and  the  loud  voices 
of  worshippers  who  were  singing  devout 
hymns  of  praise,  or  saying  their  prayers. 
One  house  was  especially  conspicuous  for 
the  blinding  beams  of  light  that  shone  from 
its  windows,  and  fell  upon  the  street.  It 
was  the  house  of  Reb.  Mordechai  Cohen 
Zemach.  Mordechai  was  the  only  son  of 
Beb.  Gerson,  a  wealthy  goldsmith,  and  had 
in  his  earliest  youth  evinced  signs  of  ex- 
traordinary talent.  His  father  had  given 
him  an  excellent  education,  and  had  sown 
upon  a  fruitful  soiL    Till  far  on  in  his  child- 


hood, the  life  of  Mordechai  had  been  calm 
and  prosperous.  Suddenly,  however,  cir- 
cumstances changed.  Reb.  Gerson,  by  a 
rapid  succession  of  unmerited  misfortunes, 
lost  the  whole  of  his  property,  and  found 
himself  unable  to  meet  the  liabilities  which 
he  had  incurred.  Sorrow  at  the  loss  of  hia 
good  name  stretched  the  honest  man  on  a 
sick-bed,  from  which  he  never  rose  again. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Mordechai  was  left 
an  orphan.  He  was  alone  in  the  world,  for 
his  mother  he  had  lost  when  a  child.  His 
first  resolution,  when  the  first  stupor  of 
grief  had  passed,  was  to  restore  the  honox%d 
name  of  his  departed  father.  He  took  to 
business,  and  pursued  it  with  unwearied 
assiduity;  so  that  scarce  five  years  had 
elapsed  before  he  had  paid  off  all  his  fa- 
ther's creditors.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  maiden,  the  daughter 
of  his  neighbor ;  but  he  had  nothing  to  offer 
her.  He  *was  poor ;  he  had  sacrificed  the 
rewards  of  his  industry  to  the  sacred  mem- 
ory of  his  father.  Suddenly,  however,  she 
too  became  an  orphan,  and  as  a  royal  edict 
soon  afterwards  expelled  the  Jews  from  Bo- 
hemia,  and  the  poor  girl  did  not  know 
whither  to  turn  her  steps,  Mordechai  pro- 
posed to  her  to  become  the  partner  of  his 
fate.  Bela  followed  him,  after  they  had  been 
married,  to  Poland,  where  most  of  the  exiles 
found  a  refuge.  Eight  years  afterwards,  in 
the  year  1551,  King  Ferdinand  I.  recalled 
the  Jews  home.  Among  those  who  pined 
for  the  land  of  their  birth  and  returned  to 
Prague  were  Reb.  Mordechai  and  his  wife. 
He  again  established  himself  in  Prague. 
His  vast  knowledge  won  him  the  highest 
esteem  and  regard ;  his  noble  heart  the  love 
of  his  neighbors.  By  industry  and  economy, 
too,  during  his  residence  in  Poland,  he  had 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  property  by  no 
means  inconsiderable  for  that  age.  About 
a  year  after  his  return  from  Poland,  Reb. 
Mordechai,  with  a  full  and  clear  conscious- 
ness of  what  he  was  doing,  had  sacrificed 
all  this  wealth  for  the  preservation  of  a 
person  entirely  unknown  to  him,  of  whose 
very  name  he  was  ignorant.  For  the  occa- 
sion of  this  sacrifice,  we  must  refer  to  the 
beautiful  description  in  the  text.  For  our 
present  purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that 
the  person  in  whose  favor  it  had  been  made, 
and  who  had  been  saved  by  it  firom  shame 
and  dishonor,  had  now  become  the  priyate 
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■ecretaiy  of  the  emperor,  vhr>  placed  in  him  own — not  the  clod  on  whicb  he  recta  bn 
the  moBt  unbounded  confidence.  Wa  re-  '  head,  weary  of  this  life.  He  cannot  heqnerth 
tiirn   to  the  night  of  the  Panaove*.      Heb.   \^<'  K»\«  "  >««"«,  for  he  does  not  era 

.,    J    ,    .       j°, .  .  ,    .   ,  _.,,.  _„„   know  whether   the  weepina  orphan  will  be 

Mordecha.  and  hi.   aMembled  family  were    ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  f^  ^.^V^^  ^^^  ,^ 

celebraung  the  fwUral.  The  erening  meal ,  ^.^^^g^  ,„^y  f^^  =  jhe  graye  of  bia  ftither.' 
was  just  orer,  and  all  were  umling  m  one  i  Mordechai  might  hare  remained  standing 
great  hymn  of  praise,  when  a  sudden  knock  '  still  longer  in  the  street,  lost  in  theK 
was  heard  at  the  door,  and  a  ttranger  l  thoughts.  But  the  ntmoapherc  was  and- 
craTed  an  instant  inteiriew  with  the  maiter  denly  agitated  by  a  sharp  gust  of  wind, 
of  the  house.  As  soon  as  the  stranger  was  I  Then  a  warm  bree»e  of  spring  came  genUy 
alone  with  Reb.  Mordechai,  he  flung  off  bis  '  "'"T"°l  through  the  air.  The  fragrant 
,  ,     ,     ,  .    ,        \-       1*-.     u-     breath  of  the  Wind  which  fanned  Mordcch«rs 

hat  and  oloak,  and  threw  himself  mto  his  j,^^  f^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^  j.^^^  ^^^  dreams.  It 
arms.  It  was  the  young  man  whose  honor  gceoied  to  hira  as  though  it  were  s  momimg 
and  life  be  had  once  saved.  The  young  salutation  from  the  Father  of  all  men  to  hu 
man  camo  to  warn  Reb.  Mwdechai  of  a  tons,  which  proclaimed  '  Peace,  peace  to  br 
calamity  which  impended  over  the  Jews,  j  and  near— to  all  my  children,  peace !  '  " 
and  to  point  out  the  only  way  in  which  Mordechai  then  proceeded  to  the  house 
it  might  be  aTcrted.  The  emperor  had  j  of  the  chief  rabbi,  and  imparted  to  him  the 
Towed  in  a  dream  that  be  would  expel  the  |  aecret  which  he  had  learnt  that  night,  and 
Jews  from  Bohemia,  and  was  resolved  to  also  his  resolution  instantly  at  break  of  day 
perform  what  be  had  awom.  Except  his  to  set  off  for  Vienna,  that  he  might  there  en- 
secretary,  none,  not  even  hii  most  confiden- '  dcavor  to  prevent  the  impending  cnlnmity  in 
tial  ministers,  os  yet  knew  anything  of  the  the  manner  which  had  been  suggested  to 
imperial  resolution.  It  was  necessary,  there-  him  by  the  secretary.  The  chief  rabbi  ap- 
fore,  that  the  most  inviolable  secrecy  should  proved  the  plan,  and  Eeb.  Mordtchai  re- 
be  preserved  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  turned  home  in  order  to  get  ready  for  the 
information  had  been  obtained,  and  as  to  journey  and  to  bid  his  family  farewell.  A* 
the  mode  in  which  an  attempt  was  to  be 'morning  dawned  on  the  first  day  of  Iho  Paet- 
made  to  countermine  the  intended  cruelty,  over,  Mordechai  passed  through  tlie  Wis- 
After  an  interview  of  many  hours,  the  sec- |  chcrheder  gate,  vliulted  upon  a  horse  that 
retary  took  leave.  Mordechai  necompanied  stood  ready  saddled  ontsido,  pressed  bis 
him  to  the  gate  of  the  Jews'  town,  which  spurs  into  its  flanks,  ond  fled  swift  as  light- 
was  opened.  The  two  men  pressed  each  ning  on  the  rond  loading  to  Vienna, 
other's  hand  in  sign  of  lenvc-biking,  and  After  morning  service  on  the  same  day, 
after  a  few  last  words  of  whispered  counsel,  the  chief  rabbi  inrited  the  leading  members 
the  secretary  stepped  through  the  gate,  and  of  the  community  \o  a  secret  mLtting,  and 
walkedon  to  the  hostelry.  .informed  them  of  what  had  t.iken  plac* — 

"  Mordechai  lifted  his  glowing  face  to  the  """"^'y-  '*■«  ^l'"J«'"'i  ^ad  the  night  be- 
heavens.  '  Lord  of  the  world,'  ho  cried,  :  "re  received  from  a  sure  source  the  unei- 
'  thou  art  all-nnTciful,  a'll-Itnowing,  almighty,  pccted  intelligence  that  the  emperor  intended 
Why,  then,  idiouUi  we  despair  P  Can  it  be  .  to  banish  all  the  Jews  from  Progue  and  Bo- 
th)* pleasure  ihot  tby  children  should  be  '  hernia,  and  had  hurried  oflTlo  Vienna  to  pur- 
driven  into  adversity?  They  wish  to  ban- !  gu^  ,j,e  course  pointed  out  by  his  secret  in- 
fah.  expel  us.  Why?  By  irhat  right  P  f„^„„^„,j,,^,„„,  „^  ^.y^,,^;  I,  „,^y 
Tht7  say  that  we  arc  strangers  in  this  land,      „.    .       .      ~„  ■    .l  ,  ■ 

,    this  beautiful  Bohemia      lias  not  God   effect  a  change  m  the  emperor's  , 


made  the  whole  world,  and  ... 

his  children  ?  \Ye  arc  slrongers,  and  yet 
the  graros  of  our  fathers  lie  in  this  land. 
Wc  are  strangers,  nnd  yet  wo  hare  already 
fbr  centnrics  suflered  and  endured  in  this 
countrj'.  We  are  strangers,  yet  we  dwell  as 
long  in  the  land  as  its  other  inhabitants.  We 
re  strangers ;  where,  then,  is  our  fatherland  ? 


The  rabbi  impressed  upon  the  meeting  that 
Beb.  >Iordechai,  who,  by  his  rare  intellec- 
tual powers,  his  learning,  and  eipeciaiiy  by 
the  fact  that  lie  must  be  favored  by  some 
high  personage,  since  he  had  before  any  one 
else  been  put  in  possession  of  so  important 
a  secret,  was  without  doubt  the  fittest  rep- 


Can  men  exist  without  a  fatherland  P  No,  i  resentativo  of  their  community ;  at  any  rate, 
Utt}  and  yet  the  Jew  has  nothing,  nulhing  on  j  tliat  it  would  be  best  quietly  to  await  the  end 
this  isst,  spaciona  cuth  that  he  can  coll  his  |  of  the  affiiir,  and  on  no  aooountto  allow  the 
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inauspicious  tidings  to  be  too  soon  noised 
abroad  among  the  people. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  till  about  midway 
between  Easter  and  Pentecost  that  dark  ru- 
mors began  to  spread  abroad  in  the  Jewish 
community  of  Prague  about  some  terrible 
news  which  the  chief  rabbi  had  communi- 
cated to  the  leading  persons  of  the  society 
on  the  first  diiy  of  the  Passover.  The  nar- 
row circle,  indeed,  who  had  heard  it  from  the 
rabbi's  own  mouth  preserved  the  profound- 
est  silence ;  but  several  Jews,  who  carried 
their  wares  from  house  to  house  in  other 
quarters  of  the  city,  were  recommended  to 
sell  at  a  moderate  price,  as  they  were  soon 
to  be  sent  into  banishment,  and  would  then 
be  unable  to  sell  anything.  At  first  the  poor 
Jews  paid  no  attention  to  what  they  heard, 
and  looked  upon  it  as  mere  mockery,  to  be 
patiently  endured  j  but  by  degrees  they  were 
satisfied  that  it  was  no  joke,  and  that  in  very 
truth  tidings  had  arrived  from  Vienna  that, 
in  pursuance  of  an  imperial  decree,  all  the 
Jews  were  to  leave  Bohemia.  Presently 
nothing  Was  talked  about  but  this  impend- 
ing calamity.  The  absence  of  Kcb.  Morde- 
ehai  Cohen  had  already  been  observed,  but 
it  was  not  yet  known  that  his  journey  had 
been  undertaken  for  the  common  weal.  Now, 
however,  the  chief  rabbi  and  authorities  as- 
sured every  one  that  they  had  long  been  in- 
formed of  the  circumstance,  that  they  would 
make  ever}-  eli'ort  in  their  power,  and  that  Reb. 
Mordechai  had  gone  to  Vienna  as  their  advo- 
cate. This  knowledge  had  at  first  a  soothing 
cfiect.  But  their  hopes,  alas,  soon  became 
clouded.  No  letter  had  arrived  from  Mor- 
dechai. lafurmation  at  length  was  received, 
and  they  loarnt  that  Mordechai  had  left  Vi- 
enna. Whither  he  had  since  betaken  him- 
self, what  had  been  the  result  of  his  repre- 
sentations —  of  all  this  the  community  was 
absolutely  i;^morant  At  a  full  meeting  it 
was  proposed  that  a  deputation  should  be 
sent  to  Vienna  in  order  to  lay  their  right- 
eous cause  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The 
majority  voted  with  the  proposer,  but  the 
chief  rabbi  opposed  the  measure.  **  IS  salva- 
tion," he  said,  "  is  possible — if  any  human 
being  is  able  to  induce  the  emperor's  maj- 
esty to  recede  from  a  resolution  that  he  has 
formed  —  it  is  Reb.  Mordechai  Cohen.  I 
was,  moreover,"  he  added,  "  perfectly  satis- 
fied by  Keb.  Mordechai  that  there  was  but 


one  way  of  salvation,  and  that  he  will  try. 
If  he  fails,  all  is  irreparably  lost." 

**  The  chief  rabbi  at  Prague  had  ever  ex- 
ercised the  greatest  influence  over  his  com- 
munitv.  The  assembly  besides  perceived  that 
he  had  deeper  insight  into  the  matter  than 
themselves.  Nothnig,  therefore,  remained 
for  them  but  to  confide  iu  his  wisdom  and 
experience,  to  let  him  have  his  way,  and  to 
await  the  end  in  sorrow.  It  was  a  painful 
situation.  In  order  to  appreciate  its  lull  sig- 
nificance, a  little  more  lignt  must  be  thrown 
upon  it.  The  idea  of  banishment  lias  in  re- 
cent times,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
German  emigrants  who  send  themselves,  so 
to  say,  into  voluntary  exile,  lost  so  much  of 
its  original  horror  that  we  are  very  likely  to 
be  misled  in  our  conception  of  it.  Yet  how 
different  was  the  situation  of  a  banished  Jew 
in  the  Middle  Ages  from  that  of  an  emigrant 
in  these  days !  The  latter  voluntarily  for- 
sakes his  home  after  he  has  realized  his  im- 
movable property.  He  is  protected  by  the 
government,  and  hopes  to  better  his  condi- 
tion. He  has  found  a  new  country,  where 
he  is  hospitably  received.  And  if  he  feels  a 
longing  for  his  fatherland,  if  he  is  grown  rich 
and  prosperous  in  the  distant  country,  and 
would  return  back  again,  if  he  would  die  at 
home,  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  forefa- 
thers ;  then  the  ship  carries  him  back,  he  is 
again  welcomed  home,  again  becomes  his  coun- 
try's child ;  he  has  two  homes.  The  Jew,  on 
the  contrary,  was  compelled  to  tear  himself 
with  bleeding  heart  from  the  spot  which  he  had 
perhaps  for  centuries  called  home.  Tiio  Jew 
was  cast  forth  poor  and  wretched,  for  even 
the  wealthiest  was  impoverished  by  exile. 
His  houses  became  worthless  ;  for  who  would 
purchase  a  property  that  was  from  tlic  ncces- 
bity  of  the  case  to  become  shortly  without 
an  owner  ?  The  stored-up  wares  also  which 
could  not  be  carried  with  them  in  their  wan- 
derings in  their  search  for  a  place  of  refuge, 
became  valueless  to  the  proprietors,  espe- 
cially as  so  large  a  number  of  Jewish  mer- 
chants could  not  dispose  of  their  eflects  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  debts  due  to 
them  in  the  country  could  not  be  levied. 
The  banished  Jew  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
without  protection,  for  the  home  government 
refused  him  its  protection,  its  sanction.  The 
banished  Jew  of  the  Middle  Ages  could  not 
but  fear  that  his  gray-haired  parents,  his 
wife,  his  tender  children,  would  perish  under 
the  unwonted  fatigues  of  the  journey ;  for 
how  could  he  tell  how  long  it  might  not  be  ? 
The  banished  Jew  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
constrained  to  tear  himself  from  the  arms  of 
his  weeping  betrothed  when  their  roads  sep- 
arated, and  knew  not  whether  he  should  ever 
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«ee  her  again  in  this  life.  The  banished  Jew 
of  the  Middle  Ages  might  die  in  a  remote 
foreign  land  of  longing  for  the  graves  of  his 
loved  ones,  might  die,  but  not  return. 

"The  J^cws  were  soon,  however,  to  be 
relieved  from  this  tormenting  state  of  un- 
certainty, but  only  to  obtain  the  most  entire 
Assurance  of  their  misfortune.  Some  days 
after  Pentecost,  the  imperial  edict  reached 
Prague,  and  was  proclaimed  on  the  same 
Jay  in  the  Jews'  town  by  the  royal  governor. 
Thus  it  ran  :  *  The  Jews  must  leave  Prague 
m  eight  days,  the  country  in  four  weeks.' 

''At  dawn  on  the  day  fixed,  morning  ser- 
vice was  celebrated  in  all  the  svnagogues. 
[n  the  synagogue  the  chief  rabbi  officiated. 
As  soon  as  the  sun's  firsdt  ray  pierced  through 
the  narrow  windows  of  the  synagogue  the 
service  was  commenced.  The  temple  was 
overflowing  with  worshippers.    Many  of  the 

{>ious  devotees  had  sunk  on  their  knees,  and 
ifted  their  clasped  hands  to  heaven.  The 
profound  touching  agony  to  be  obb'ged  to 
quit  the  holy  spot  forever  had  mastered  the 
whole  assembly,  and  had  driven  for  a  short 
time  all  care  for  the  future  out  of  their 
hearts.  The  prayers  abounded  in  wonder- 
fully striking  passages,  and  soon  nothing, 
was  heard  in  the  entire  building  but  the 
heart-rending  sobs  of  the  congregation. 
The  service  came  to  an  end.  The  chief 
rabbi  stood  before  the  holy  tabernacle  to 
take  leave  of  that  conseci'atcd  place,  which 
he  had  so  often  trodden,  to  take  leave  of 
his  beloved  congregation,  and  to  strengthen 
and  refresh  them  with  the  words  of  Holy 
Scripture  for  the  dark,  uncertain  future 
which  was  approaching.  *  Friends  and 
brethren,*  he  began.  The  words  died  away 
on  his  trembling  lips — a  boundless  emotion 
took  possession  of  him.  In  vain  he  endeav- 
ored to  recover  himself,  his  quivering  lips 
refused  to  utter  a  word.  A  pause  of  pro- 
foundest  silence  for  some  minutes  ensued. 
The  rabbi  kissed  the  veil  of  the  holy  taber- 
nacle, o])encd  the  sacred  ark  of  the  covenant, 
and  took  a  roll  of  the  law  out  of  it.  The 
head  overseers  and  the  warders  of  the  syna- 
gogue followed  him  unbidden.  Then  came 
the  principal  Talmudists,  until  all  the  rolls 
of  the  law  had  been  removed.  The  rabbi 
muttered  a  few  more  words  of  prayer  in  a 
low  voice ;  then  all  left  the  synagogue  in 
tears.  The  chief  rabbi  was  the  last  but 
one;  the  head  overseer  of  the  community 
the  last  to  retire  from  it.  As  the  latter  came 
out  of  the  synagogue  ho  locked  the  gates, 
and  handed  the  keys  to  the  rabbi.  Both  of 
them  desired  to  speak,  as  mip;ht  be  seen  from 
the  nervous  twitcning  of  their  lips ;  but  both 
were  silent.  The  last  priest  cannot  have 
quitted  tho  temple  on  Sion's  Hill  with  a 
heart   more   penetrated    by    grief.      Once 


more,  as  thou^fh  he  could  not  tear  hiinii^ 
away,  the  rabbi  kissed  the  lintels  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  then  the  procession  betook  itself  to  bis 
residence,  there  to  deposit  the  rolls  of  tht 
law  till  the  moment  of  departure  arrived. 
After  that,  the  rabbi  went  to  the  burial- 
ground.  The  whole  community^  impelled 
by  one  and  the  same  noble  feeling,  had  hers 
assembled  to  take  leave  of  those  who  had 
gone  to  their  long  home  before  them,  of 
the  graves  of  their  dead.  No  sound  of  sor- 
row disturbed  the  sacred  quiet  of  the  spot. 
Naught  could  be  seen  but  a  kneeling  multi- 
tude, pale  faces,  and  graves  bedewed  with 
tears.  Bela,  among  the  rest,  Mordecbai^ 
wife,  was  kneeling  on  the  grave  of  her  fii* 
ther,  while  hot  tears  trickled  down  her  face. 
A  twofold  grief  divided  her  heart.  Where 
was  Mordechai,  her  husband,  the  prop  of 
her  life  ? 

"Gradually  the  vast  burial-ground  was 
deserted.    Each  one  had  still  preparation  to 
make   for    the   long,  weary  journey.    At 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  a  gate  of  the 
Jews'  town  was  thrown  open  through  vhidi 
they  were  all  to  defile.    On  the  square  fao- 
ing  the  Jews'  town  ti^o  regiments  of  infan- 
try and  some  troops  of  cavalry  were  drawn 
up.    A  vast  multitude  had  assembled  to  as- 
sist at  the  strange  spectacle.    The  viceroy 
had  commissioned  a  superior  officer  to  see 
to  the  execution  of  the  decree.    Each  £eud- 
ily  on  its  departure  was  ordered  to  give  sat- 
isfactory proof  that  it  had  satisfied  all  claims 
of  the  royal  treasury,  and  to  declare  by 
which  gate  of  the  city  it  wished  to  leave. 
The  confused  stir  in  the  Jews'  town  offered  a 
melancholy  sight.    Before  many  doors  stood 
a  small  cart,  drawn  by  a  lean  hack.    They 
were  intended  to  convey  out  of  the  country 
the  old  and  sick  who  could  not  travel  on 
foot.    A  group  was  standing  before  every 
door.    Men  with  a  wanderer's  staff  in  their 
hands,  a  bundle  which   contained  all  their 
transportable  wealth  on  their  backs.     Wo- 
men with  children  at  their  breasts.    At  half- 
past  eleven  the  officer  in  command  ordered 
a  trumpeter  to  ride  through  the  streets  and 
proclaim  that  they  had  only  half  an  hour 
more,  and  that  every  one  must  make  ready 
to  depart.    Friends  and  relatives  now  bade 
one  another  farewell  in  open  street    A  warm 
pressure  of  the  hand,  a  brotherly  kiss,  and 
then  they  would  set  out.  ^  The  chief  rabbi 
had  stationed  himself  at  the  gate  of  exit  to 
comfort  and  bless  the  departing.    At  length 
the  word  of  command  rung  out.    Swords 
clashed  as  they  were  drawn  from  the  sheath. 
The   infantry  ranged  itself  in  line.    Hie 
clock  in  the  old  llatbaus  began  to  strike 
twelve.    The  rabbi  whispered  words  of  en- 
couragement and  resignation  into  the  ears 
of  those  who  were  to  be  the  first  to  leave 
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the  Jews'  town.  Not  a  breath  was  audible ;  gogue !  to  the  synagogue ! '  all  joyously 
a  funereal  silence  prevailed.  The  clock  shouted,  and  the  whole  multitude  followed 
struck  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  up  to  the  rabbi  to  God's  temple  with  hearts  over- 
twelve,  flowing  with  gratitude.'' 


*<  At  the  last  stroke  the  sound  of  horses' 


For  the  mode  in  which  this  salvation  was 


hoofs  was  heard,  all  eyes  were  turned  in  the  wrought,  for  the  details  of  Mordechai's  swift 

direction  of  the  Jesuits' College.    A  horse-  -^  ^  yienna,  to  Rome,  where  he  ob- 

man  was  flying  towards  the  Jews'  town;  "l  .     j  i  ^.       a.       al    -o         u    i  •       ^i. 

the  smoking  steed  was  covered  with  foam  ^"^^  letters  from  the  Pope  absolving  the 

and  blood,  the  rider's  face  was  convulsed  emperor  from  the  rash  vow  made  in  hif 

and  pale.    He  waved  a  roll  of  parchment  i::  dreams,  we  can  but  refer  to  the  story.    Mor* 

his  hand,  and  cried, —  ,  dechai  Cohen  has  long  been  gathered  to  hit 

"  *  Grace  ...  in  the  emperor's  name.'  fathers,  his  tomb  is  overgrown  by  luxuriant 

"  In  front  of  the  commandant  he  drew  moss,  but  his  memory  still  survives  in  the 

rein,  and  as  he  handed  him  the  parchment,  grateful  recollection  of  his  people. 

sunk  swooning  to  the  ground.    The  horse  "   ..^ *  ju    *i.^   *—     ^  •  *5     aau  a   ami 

reeled,  staggefed,  arfd  fell  at  his  side.  ,  Attracted  by  the  strange  interest  that  stiU 

"  At  the  same  moment,  an  imperial  offi-  cleaves  to  the  old  bunal-ground  at  Prague, 

cer,  accompanied  by  a  mounted  trumpeter,  ^e  have  directed  our  attention  mainly  to 

Salloped  up  at  full  speed.    He  waved  a  white  such  stories  as  relate  to  the  history  of  the 

ag,  and  cried,  *  I  confirm  it,  in  the  name  Bohemian  Jews.    But  there  is  scarcely  a 

of  his  Apostolic  Majesty !    Grace ! '  country  in  Europe  which  is  not  the  scene  of 
"  When  the  commanding  officer  perceived  ^^^^ous  history  or  adventure  contained 

the  imperial  signet,  he  uncovered  his  head  .;,•       n    *•  w^--.*i.*i.         *     j» 

and  rea\l  the  revocation  of  the  edict.    This  ^"  ^^"  collection.    We  might  have  stood  m 

was  all  the  work  of  a  minute.    At  the  same  t'^e  streets  of  Frankfort  and  watched  the 

instant  a  loud  scream  was  heard,  •  Mor-de-  furious    march    of    the    Flagellants,    who 

chai !   .  .   .  Father ! '  .  .  .  and  Bela,  with  atoned,    as    they  believed,  for  their    sint 

her  children,  forced  her  waj  through  the  against  God  by  plundering  and  murdering 

crowd  up  to  her  husband,  their  father.    The  tijg  Israelites.     We  might  have  placed  our- 

multiluJe  assembled  before  the  Jews'  to)«^  ^^^^,^^  i„  ^^^  Mahometan  city  of  Cordova, 
had  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  the  events       j  _  j  au       -u  *— j***  u-  i. 

of  the  morning.    The  unexpectedly  fortu-  «^^  "^f^  ^^^  wild  tradiUons  which  group 

nate  issue  excited  the  most  joyful  sympathy,  themselves  round  the  name  of  Maimonides 

and  amidst  the  flourish  of  trumpets  a  thun-  — the  second  Moses,  as  he  was  called,  and 

dering  shout  was  raised,  <  Long  Uvc  the  cm-  most  learned  of  mediaeval  Jews.    Or,  for- 

peror !    Long  live  Ferdinand  the  First ! '  saking    historic    ground,  we    might    have 

"  What  passed  in  the  hearts  of  men  de-  plunged  into  the  regions  of  absolute  fiction, 

hvered  from  so  pat  a  peril  cannot  be  de-  ^nd  studied  the  miraculous  powers  which 
scnbed,  cannot  be  conceived,  can  only  be  .         *  j  v    *i.  ^    •        i-au 

sympathized  with  by  one  who,  threatendcl  by  Y^'^  irnj^^rU^d  by  the  possession  of  the  won- 

the  same  danger,  has  obtained  the  same  de-  der-workmg  seal  of  King  Solomon.    What- 

livcrance.    Every  one  now  pressed  round  ever  portion  of  this  work,  however,  may  be 

the  unconscious  Mordcchai.    Those  nearest  selected  for  more  particular  consideration, 

to  him  kissed  the  hem  of  his  raiment    He  whether  that  which  deals  with  history,  myth, 

was  borne  in  triumphal  procession  to  his  or  legend,  much  curious   information  may 

house.    Arrived  there,  the  chief  rabbi  said,  undoubtedly  be  gleaned  respecting  Jewish 

•  Wo  will  now  leave  Reb.  Mordechai  to  the  ^,.^^^   ™«^^..f  ««^  ^,«;..;r.nc  .  r«^  »:*i. 

care  of  his  family ;  but  before  we  ourselves  ^"f^^^'  ?ann^"/°d  opinions  J  and  mth 

do  anvthing  else,  let  us  go  into  the  syna-  this  view,  independenUy  of  any  interest  that 

gogue  and  render  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  this  atUches  to  it  as  a  mere  story-book,  Sippur 

unexpected  salvation.'    *  Yes,  to  the  syna-  rim  will  well  repay  an  attentive  perusal. 
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Lady  Morgan* s  Memoirs:  Autobiography ^ 
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Allen  &  Co. 

"  Once  upon  a  time  "  is  the  date  of  Sydney 
Owenson's  birtb,  the  day  however,  being 
Cbristmas-Day.  Her  grandmother  was  an 
Irish  beauty  of  the  Crofton  family,  who  was 
won  by  a  handsome  young  farmer,  Walter 
MacOwen,  and  suffered  disparagement  in 
consequence.  Of  this  marriage  came  Bich- 
ard  MacOwen,  or  Owenson,  who  had  the  ill 
luck  to  possess  an  agreeable  voice  and  to  be- 
gin  life  under  the  auspices  of  a  patron.  But 
for  these,  perhaps,  Mr.  Owenson  would  not 
have  been  driven  to  the  stage.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  poor  player  contrived  to  win  favor 
in  the  sight  of  Miss  Hill,  a  young  lady  of 
Shropshire  and  of  Calvinistic  principles ;  of 
whom  were  bom  two  daughters,  Sydney 
and  Olivia — "  once  upon  a  time." 

The  Irish  home,  with  a  rollicking  Irish 
actor  and  wine-merchant  as  father,  and  a 
seriously  thinking  English  mother  at  the 
head  of  it,  was  full  of  light  and  shade, — the 
latter  abounding,  increasing,  and  ultimately 
becoming  permanent.  As  soon  as  the  pres- 
ent truths  and  future  prospects  of  that  life 
made  themselves  apparent  to  Sydney  Owen- 
son, her  abiding  characteristic  took  at  once 
a  rapid  development.  That  chaiacteristic 
was  ind'jpcudcnce, — a  readiness,  or  rather  a 
resolution,  to  cat  no  bread  she  did  not  cam, 
and  to  rise  above  difficulties  by  her  own 
spirit,  labor,  and  perseverance.  Self-reliance 
was  almost  invariably  her  rule.  Other  and 
higher  reliance  she  may  have  had,  being  the 
daughter  of  a  sincerely  religious  mother ;  but 
ill-health,  despondency  and  disappointment 
weakened  the  poor  lady's  energies.  On  the 
other  hand,  Sydney  was  not  likely  to  take 
very  serious  impressions  from  her  father's 
visitors,  albeit  the  Rev.  Charles  Macklin 
a  nephew  of  the  actor  of  that  name,  was 
among  them.  This  reverend  gentleman  was 
a  jolly  fellow  in  jolly  days,  and  was  deprived 
of  his  vocation,  for  playing  his  congregation 
out  on  the  bagpipes,  fingered  and  blown  by 
himself  as  he  stood  in  his  pulpit. 

There  was  a  scrambling  sort  of  education; 
but  in  that,  or  in  any  other  scramble,  Syd- 
ney, more  resolute  than  her  gentle  sister 
Olivia,  was  sure  to  get  her  share.  Quick, 
intelligent,  greedy  after  knowledge,  idle  only 
by  caprice,  and  eager,  not  merely  to  equal, 
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but  to  surpass  others,  S3rdne3r  Owentoa 
made  rapid  progress.  The  shadows  aboat 
her  home  hardly  affected  that  determined 
and  ambitious  spirit — till,  indeed,  illness 
afflicted  her  mother.  The  condition  of  the 
latter  gave  no  cause  for  immediate  alarm. 
There  was  but  an  invalid  lady  up-stairs, 
and  a  sorrowing  but  hopeful  father  and 
daughters  in  an  adjacent  room,  at  the  thres- 
hold of  which  there  suddenly  appeared  one 
day  the  faithful  Irish  maid,  bearing  in  her 
hand  the  lady's  wedding-ring— an  intima- 
tion, as  she  silently  held  it  out  to  the  hus- 
band, that  be  was  a  widower  and  his  daugh- 
ters motherless. 

Thereupon,  there  was  a  shipwreck  of 
home.  The  father,  more  helpless  and  luck- 
less than  ever,  stmggled  feebly  with  misfor- 
tune, and  grew  daily  weaker  in  the  conflict 
Of  all  lives  he  led  the  most  terrible — that  of 
an  embarrassed  man  who  contemplates  his 
embarrassments  \\ith  despair,  feints  rather 
than  fights  with  them,  and  yet  whose 
stroke,  unlike  that  of  Job,  is  less  than  his 
cry  of  anguish  under  it.  There  was  now 
and  then  some  sunshine  with  the  shade,  but 
there  was  no  real  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  family.  This  proud  girl  Syd- 
ney calmly  looked  circumstances  in  the  face. 
She  had  held  fellowship  and  friendship, 
young  as  she  was,  with  the  best  society 
Dublin  then  afforded ;  she  was  determined 
to  turn  that  advantage  and  her  own  accom« 
plishments  to  good  account;  and  being 
proud,  as  we  have  said,  and  not  in  spite  of 
her  pride,  as  it  may  have  seemed  to  some, 
she  "  went  out "  as  a  governess.  Her  sister 
subsequently  adopted  the  same  honorable, 
but  not  always  agreeable,  course,  from  which 
she  was  rescued  by  a  gallant  and  worthy 
husband,  who  offered  a  home  to  Sydney  as 
well  as  to  the  father,  to  lighten  whose  encum- 
brances she  had  taken  service.  This  offer 
was  characteristically  and  gayly  declined; 
Sydney  would  only  eat  the  bread  she  fairly 
earned. 

For  the  most  part,  it  was  funnily  and 
frolicsomely  earned,  though  the  office  was 
seriously  undertaken  and  conscientiously  ex- 
ercised. It  was  first  exercised  in  the  family 
of  the  Featherstones  of  Bracklin.  On  the 
night  of  her  departure  thither  by  the  mail, 
she  was  detained  so  long  at  a  little  '<  hoi 
d'adieu  "  that  she  had  to  perform  the  journey 
in  "  a  muslin  frock  and  pink  silk  stockings 
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and  ihoos,^  in  which  at  an  early  hour  oi  the 
next  momiog  she  presented  herself  to  the 
astonished  family,  looking  very  much  like  a 
ballet-girl,  and  without  her  luggage,  which 
had  been  forgotten  in  the  confusion.  She 
was  clever  enough  under  these  adverse  aus* 
pioes,  to  create  a  good  impression  by  a 
well-delivered  account  of  her  misadventure, 
which  excited  the  hilarity  of  all  but  the  se- 
rious master  of  the  family,  who  was  about  to 
entrust  his  daughters  to  this  glcesome,  wild, 
Irish  girl ;  but  even  ha  melted  into  admira- 
tion of  the  strange  and  bright  little  creature, 
in  the  eveniog,  when  she  assailed  him  with 
the  witchcraft  of  a  pure  and  tuneful  Iiish 
song.  She  perplexed  the  good  man,  how- 
ever, considerably.  What  teas  he  to  think 
of  a  governess  who  rode  out  of  a  morning 
with  the  water-cask  boy,  seated  on  the  hogs- 
head, and  who  returned  to  breakfast  with  her 
•kirts  as  moist  as  a  mermaid's?  '<Mr. 
Featherstone  declared  his  intention  of  *  writ- 
ing to  my  father ; '  dear  Mrs.  Featherstone 
championed  me  to  the  utmost,  and  an  Irish 
■ong,  with  '  Barbara  Allen,'  in  the  evening, 
settled  the  account,  and  the  next  day  I  was 
taken  back  to  favor  on  the  promise  to  be 
more  circumspect  for  the  future." 

Her  father's  '*  Irish  pride,"  she  remarks, 
rose  in  revolt  against  her  position  in  Mrs. 
Featherst one's  family.  '*  He  wrote  mo  word 
that  he  hoped  soon  to  place  mo  under  th^ 
protection  of  some  of  my  Irish  cousins ;  but," 
the  adds,  characteristically,  **I  hated  the 
idea  of  Connaught  cousins,  and  my  pride  re- 
Tolted  from  idle  dependence."  This  was  no 
mere  affectation.  Independence,  honest  labor 
and  much  of  it,  with  some  eccentricities  of 
genius,  and  a  resolution  never  to  let  anything 
in  the  world  ruffle  her  temper,  gave  hei  happi- 
ness and  self-respect,  and  secured  for  her  the 
permanent  friendship  of  all  who  were  worthy 
to  be  called  her  friends.  She  was  already,  if 
not  a  poetess,  a  writer  of  rhymes,  and  before 
•he  had  bidden  adieu  to  the  Featherstones 
a  Dublin  bookseller  had  published  her  first 
novel,  **  St.  Claire,"  with  violations  of  French 
which  must  have  sensibly  touched  her  heart- 
atrings,  but  which  were  left  uncorrected  in 
the  reprint  in  England.  All  she  obtained 
lor  it  conusted  in  four  copies  of  the  work 
and  the  fame  awarded  to  her  by  a  German 
translation,  the  biographical  notice  prefixed 
to  which  announced  that  the  young  author^ 
#sa  had  "  strangled  herself  with  a  cao^bric 
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pocket-handkerchief,  in  a  fit  of  despair  and 
disappointed  love." 

Between  her  first  and  second  engagements 
as  a  governess,  Sydney  seems  to  have  lived 
impatiently  at  home,  and  was  only  fairly 
happy  when  with  the  Crawfords  in  thp  North 
of  Ireland,  with  leisure  enough  to  enable  her 
to  write  "  The  Novice  of  St.  Dominic  "  and 
"  The  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  the  latter  of  which 
works  first  mode  her  "  famous."  With  the 
manuscript  of  "  The  Novice  "  she  made  the 
journey  from  Dublin  to  London  alone ;  no 
pleasant  enterprise  in  1805,  when  the  Con- 
way and  the  Menai  Straits  were  yet  unbridged, 
and  the  road  by  Penmaenmawr  was  as  wild 
and  difficult  as  in  Dr.  Johnson's  days.  When 
the  coach  drove  into  the  "  Swan  with  Two 
Necks,"  in  Lad  Lane,  she  had  not  a  notion 
where  to  go  or  what  to  do  next,  and  sat 
down  upon  her  small  trunk  in  the  yard,  to 
wait  until  the  bustle  of  arrival  should  have 
a  little  subsided.  Overcome  with  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  she  fell  fast  asleep.  Such  waa 
the  first  appearance  in  London  of  Sydney, 
Lady  Morgan ;  and  artists  ar«  not  likely  to 
forget  a  circumstance  so  picturesque. 

Then  began  her  struggle  with,  and  her 
conquest  over,  publi:>hcrs ;  or  we  might  rather 
say,  then  publishers  began  to  struggle  for 
her,  while  she  stood  laughing  by,  and  adopted 
the  victor.  She  was  unmoved  either  by 
their  flatter)',  cajolery,  impudence,  or  statis- 
tics. She  soon  learned  to  know  her  value, 
and  had  sense  and  firmness  enough  not  to 
allow  it  to  be  depreciated ;  the  odds  were 
against  her,  for  she  had  astute,  business-like 
men  to  deal  with,  and  she  had  to  rely  only 
on  herself.  In  her  very  first  difficulty  she 
stood  alone.  An  old  Irish  manager,  indeed, 
had  given  her  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Inchbald  at  Turnham  Green  ;  but  that  lady 
declined  to  receive  her.  Mrs.  Inchbald  had 
once  been  hospitable  to  another  authoress, 
Anne  Flumtree ;  the  unfortunate  Anne  had 
disappointed  her  expectations,  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald  thenceforward  renounced  author- 
esses and  all  their  works. 

The  young  Irishwoman  was  not  a  person 
who  required  any  onc*s  aid  to  climb  to  a 
niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  She  still  re« 
lied  on  herself,  worked  at  novels,  and  per* 
haps  too  loquacious  heroines,  till  she  had 
achieved  independAice,  and  then  friends  of- 
fered themselves  to  her  in  crowds.  Not  that 
aha  had  previously  lacked  good,  true,  and  few 
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friends, — not  one  of  whom  she  ever  lost, 
and  the  children's  children  of  whom  seemed 
drawn  towards  her  in  willing  allegiance  to 
the  scriptural  injunction  —  "  Thine  own 
friend  and  thy  father's  friend  forget  not.'' 
To  a  genius  so  impulsive,  some  of  these  friends 
were  of  the  utmost  value, — women  who  dis- 
cerned Sydney's  weaknesses  as  well  as  her 
excellence,  and  who  warned  her  in  an  elo- 
quent, a  loving,  and  a  truthful  spirit  Among 
these,  the  wise,  brilliant,  and  good  Lady 
Charleville  stands  supreme. 

It  was  just  when  Sydney  had  triumphed 
over  the  difficulties  which  had  beset  her  path 
that  she  was  invited  to  become  a  permanent 
guest  in  the  family  of  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Abercorn, — ^proud,  estimable  peo- 
ple, full  of  eccentricities  and  kind  as  well  as 
troublesome  intentions,  and  with  the  fash- 
ionable mania  about  them  of  possessing  as 
their  own  some  clever  or  scientific  or  face- 
tious personage.  We  speak  of  fifty  years 
ago ;  but  the  fashion  has  long  since  gone 
out.  To  Sydney,  or  to  "  Glorvina,"  as  she 
was  now  called  from  the  popularity  of  hei 
**  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  this  seemed  dependence ; 
but  she  saw  in  it  an  acknowledgment  of  her 
worth,  and  an  opportunity  to  rise  higher  in 
the  scale  on  which  originally  her  position 
had  been  one  of  so  humble  a  degree.  Lady 
Abercorn  loved  geniuses  as  other  ladies  loved 
monkeys,  and  parted  with  them  as  easily  as 
she  had  sought  them  eagerly.  My  lord  was 
a  man  who  thought  of  the  common  people  as 
St.  Simon  did  of  the  canaille  below  the  peer- 
age. Fumigation  of  his  room  followed  the 
presence  there  of  a  liveried  servant,  '*  and 
the  chambermaids  were  not  allowed  to  touch 
his  bed  except  in  white  kid  gloves.  He  al- 
ways dressed  himself  en  grande  tenue,  and 
never  sat  down  at  a  table  except  in  his  blue 
ribbon,  with  star  and  garter."  The  fact  is, 
that  these  eccentricities  were  in  the  very 
blood  of  the  Hamiltons.  The  marquis's  un- 
cle and  predecessor  (whose  wife  Walpole  de- 
scribed as  a  '<  most  firightful  gentlewoman  ") 
travelled  over  Europe,  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  a  carriage,  without  ever  touching  the  back 
of  it.  It  was  he  who  received  Queen  Char- 
lotto  at  his  house  in  Essex,  on  her  arrival  in 
England ;  and  who  when  the  king  at  a  sub- 
sequent levee,  courteously  hoped  the  queen's 
presence  had  not  put  him  to  much  inconven- 
ience, calmly  replied  that  it  had  very  much 
inoonvenienced    him   indeed.     Bobertson, 


the  historian,  thought  once  to  flatter  hiiii  by 
remarking,  as  they  walked  together  tbrough 
his  lordship's  garden,  that  the  sbnibs  bad 
grown  since  his  last  visit.  "  They'Te  noth- 
ing else  to  do,"  said  my  lord ;  in  whom,  be 
it  said,  eccentricity  often  took  a  generooi 
common-sense  turn.  Hie  brother,  a  clergy- 
man, asked  him  to  procure  goyemment  pre- 
ferment for  him,  whereapon  Lord  Abercom 
settled  on  him  £1,0(X)  a-year,  and  hoped  to 
hear  no  more  of  such  nonsense.  His  nephew 
and  heir  succeeded  to  hie  estates  and  ee> 
centricities, — ^welcomed  Sydney  Owenson, 
yawned  over  the  reading  of  her  manuscripts, 
and  made  lazy  love  to  her  in  his  lazy  and 
supercilious  way.    He  was  not  the  first. 

From  her  early  girlhood  her  path  had 
been  beset  by  lovers  of  every  quality  and  d^ 
gree.  First  amongst  these  was  that  way- 
ward boy  of  promise,  the  vain  and  selfish 
poet,  Thomas  Dcrmody.  "Who,**  writes 
this  young  minstrel  to  Miss  Owenson's  fi^ 
ther  in  1801,  "  who  is  the  Mr.  Moore  Syd- 
ney mentions  P  He  is  nobody  here,  I  assure 
you,  of  eminence."  Later  in  the  year,  to  the 
young  lady  herself,  he  writes,  respecting  his 
poems  about  to  be  published,  "  The  sonnet 
to  you  is  to  be  published  with  a  note,  and 
another  long  and  not  despicable  poem,  called 
*  An  Epistle  to  a  Young  Lady,  after  many 
Years'  Absence.'  I  did  not  think  it  might 
be  agreeable  or  prudent  to  affix  your  name^ 
I  will  also  confess,  that  in  writing  the  verses 
to  Atheno)  (a  Qreek  name  of  my  own,  signi- 
fying flowery,  and,  in  a  figurative  sense,  ami- 
able), you  were  not  entirely  absent  from  my 
imagination."  Sydney  seems  to  have  re- 
proached him  for  the  small  account  he  made 
of  Moore  ;  for  in  the  same  letter,  he  writes* 
"  You  ^re  mistaken  if  you  imagine  I  hare 
not  the  highest  respect  for  your  friend  Moore. 
I  have  written  the  review  of  his  poems  in  a 
strain  of  panegyric  to  which  I  am  not  fre- 
quently accustomed." 

Lovers  of  a  difierent  quality  were  the  two 
captains,  Benson  and  Earle,  whom  Olivia 
once  found  sitting  with  her  sister  in  the  par* 
lor  at  Kilkenny,  "  talking  high  sentiment, 
and  all  the  three  shedding  tears."  On  one 
captain,  Sydney  had  soon  to  write  an  elegy  | 
and  on  the  back  of  a  letter  from  the  other. 
Captain  Benson,  she  made  the  record,  that 
"  this  elegant  and  highly  gifted  young  man 
drowned  himself  near  York,  a  few  months 
after  I  reeeired  this  letter.**    Subsequently 
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appeared  honest,  hearty,  single-minded  Frank 
.Chrossley,  a  a^ire  who  made  himself  the 
•lave  of  his  mistress,  copied  her  illegible 
manuscripts  for  the  press,  sat  at  her  feet  for 
a  smile,  was  happy  when  he  received  it,  and 
was  as  embarrassed  as  he  was  happy.  Syd- 
ney played  with  Frank  as  Titania  may  have 
done  with  the, Weaver,  and  passed  on  fancy 
free  to  encounter  the  homage  of  John  Wil- 
•on  Croker,  the  most  bitter  enemy  she  ever 
possessed  in  after-life.  But  Croker  was  one 
who  could  ticket  his  imaginary  causes  of  of- 
fence, and  lay  them  by  till  they  were  wanted : 
the  best  illustration  of  which  savage  whim' 
was  the  production  of  a  boyish  letter  from 
Moore,  which  he  had  carefully  retained  for 
above  half  a  century,  and  which  he  published 
after  the  poet  was  in  his  grave,  in  order  to 
convict  the  friend  of  his  youth  of  having  vio- 
lated the  truth.  That  Croker  should  have 
admired  Sydney  Owenson  was,  perhaps,  as 
natural  as  that  he  should  aiterwards  be  the 
•arage  reviewer  of  her  works,  written  in  sup- 
port of  popular  liberty  and  emancipation  of 
Roman  Catholics.  The  fact  is,  she  was  irre- 
•istible ;  and  when  Mr.  Everard,  in  1806, 
ealled  upon  her  to  induce  her  not  to  listen 
to  the  addresses  of  his  son,  who  was  an  idle 
young  fellow,  he  was  so  charmed  with  her 
pleasant  ways  and  sound  judgment  that  he 
made  her  an  offer  himself ! 

She  loved  such  homage,'and,  in  the  spring- 
time of  her  beauty  and  her  genius,  it  was 
lavished  upon  her  with  a  profuseness  which 
was  not  beyond  her  appetite  or  enjoyment 
**  At  times,"  we  are  told,  '*  she  may  have  lis- 
tened to  the  charmer  more  than  wise  in  a 
young  girl — at  least,  her  elders  thought  and 
aaid  so.  Not  that  she  went  wrong,  even  by 
«  implication  or  in  appearance ;  she  had  too 
much  sense  for  that ;  but  she  found  herself 
in  a  circle  where  every  woman  paid  her  com- 
pliments, and  where  every  man,  as  the  mode 
kk  Ireland  was,  made  love  to  her.  She  un- 
doubtedly played  with  the  fire ;  but  she  was 
too  busy  with  her  literary  projects  to  do  more 
than  play — a  weaker  woman  might  have  been 
oonsamed."  Such  fate  was  not  likely  to  be 
Sydney  Owenson's ;  she  was  quite  as  wide 
awake  as  Qh^nier's  Nais,  whose  vefl,  when 
dropped,  Daphnis  dared  not  crumple,  and 
wlio,  when  wooed  to  recline  at  noontide  on 
a  shady  bank,  remarked,  as  less  consider- 
ate nymphs   of  Arcadia  would  not  have 


"  Volis  I  cet  humide  (^ason 
Va  souiller  ma  tanique !  " 

Besides,  it  is  manifest  that  the  homage  of 
intellectual  men  alone  was  acceptable  to  her.  \ 
Capricious  enough  this  spoiled  child  of  her 
day  may  have  been,  now  Wisdom  wooing  her 
to  the  saint,  and  anon,  Sense  winning  her  to 
the  shrine ;  but  the  handsomest  fool  had  no 
chance  with  her,  and  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing and  the  prettiest  told  of  her  flirtations, 
was  that  which  she  dexterously  maintained 
with  Sir  Charles  Ormsby,  a  man  much  dder 
than  the  lady,  and  '*  the  ugliest  fellow  and 
the  most  accomplished  man  in  Dublin." 
There  is  stuff  for  a  sparkling  comedy  in  these 
love-passages,  which,  after  all,  ended  in  noth- 
ing, except  saving  a  man  from  being  hanged. 
The  culprit  in  peril  was  a  clerk  named  Fits- 
patrick,  condemned  for  stealing  a  bank-note 
out  of  a  letter.  There  were  circumstances 
which  made  Sydney  Owenson  resolved  to 
save  at  least  his  life.  Among  other  persons, 
she  addressed  Sir  Charles,  long  after  the  flir- 
tation was  over,  and  in  her  most  character- 
istic way :  **  Seriously,  and  without  senti- 
ment, my  dear  friend,  rally  your  deceased 
feelings  in  my  favor.  I  depend  on  you  for 
ONCE  — forget  yowrself  and  remember  me.** 
The  impertinence  is  charming ;  and  it  helped 
to  save  the  man  which  was  all  she  cored 
for. 

But  Sydney's  "  army  of  martyrs  "  was  ever 
being  recruited ;  their  name  was  legion,  and 
the  list  is  worthily  closed,  before  the  tri- 
umphant swain  appeared,  in  the  person  of 
Archdeacon  King,  rector  of  Mourne  Abbey, 
who,  however,  sued  in  vain  to  be  permitted 
to  "  contribute  to  her  felicity,  and  to  com- 
plete his  happiness."  When  the  bewildered 
dignitary  knew  the  worst,  he  still  connected 
his  name  and  fame  with  hers.  *'  The  unfor- 
tunate rector  of  Mourne  Abbey,"  he  writes, 
''  cherishes  the  hope  that  if  he  cannot  be 
blest  with  th  Aami,  he  will  be  immorialU/Bd 
by  the  pen  of  the  elegant  and  interesting 
Olorvina."  The  archdeacon  passed  on,  and 
though  occasionally  we  come  on  a  "  sly  un« 
dertone  of  love-making,"  there  was  nothing 
more  of  serious  importance  in  this  pleasant 
episode  of  life,  till  Mr.  Charles  Morgan  came  ' 
to  reside  with  the  Aberoorns  as  their  family 
physician.  Then  for  her  had  come  ''tbe 
hour  and  the  man." 

It  was  an  au^idoos  hour,  fiir  it  bronghl 
an  honest  and  aocompUihed  man.    '*Dr.. 
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taid, '  He  hns  a  club->foot,  and  bites  his  nails.' 
I  said,  *  If  he  was  ugly  as  ^sop  I  must 
know  him.'  I  was  one  night  at  Lady  West- 
moreland's ;  the  women  were  all  throwing 
their  heads  at  him.  Lady  Westmoreland 
led  me  up  to  him.  I  looked  earnestly  at 
him,  and  turned  on  my  heel.  My  opinion 
in  my  journal  was,  *  mad — bad — and  danger- 
ous to  know.'  A  day  or  two  passed ;  I  was 
sitting  with  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  when 
he  was  announced.  Lady  Holland  said,  <  I 
must  present  Lord  ^ron  to  you.'  Lord 
Byron  said,  '  That  ofier  was  made  to  you 
before ;  may  I  ask  why  you  rejected  it  ? ' 
He  beg^ged  permission  to  come  and  sec  me. 
He  did  so  the  next  day.  Rogera  and  Moore 
were  standing  by  me;  I  was  on  the  sofa. 
I  had  just  come  in  from  riding.  I  was 
filthy  and  heated.  When  Lord  Byron  was 
announced,  I  flew  out  of  the  room'  to  wash 
myself.  When  I  returned,  Rogers  said, 
•  Lord  B\Ton,  you  are  a  happy  man.  Lady 
Caroline  has  been  sitting  hero  in  all  her  dirt 
with  us,  but  when  you  were  announced,  she 
flew  to  beautify  herself.'  Lord  Byron  wished 
to  come  and  see  me  at  eight  o'clock,  when  I 
was  alone ;  that  was  my  dinner  hour.  I  said 
he  might.  From  that  moment,  for  more 
than  nine  months,  he  almost  lived  at  Mel- 
bourne House.  It  was  then  the  centre  of 
all  gaycty,  at  least  in  appearance.  My 
Cousin  Ilarlington  wanted  to  have  waltzes 
and  quadrilles ;  and  at  Devonshire  IIousc  it 
would  not  be  allowed,  so  we  had  them  in  the 
great  drawing-room  of  Melbourne  House. 
AH  the  bon  ton  of  London  assembled  here 
every  dny.  There  was  nothing  so  fashion- 
able. Byron  contrived  to  sweep  them  all 
away.  My  mother  grew  miserable,  and  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  break  off  the 
conncclinn.  She  at  last  brought  me  to  con- 
sent to  go  to  Ireland  with  her  and  papa. 
Byron  wrote  me  that  letter  which  1  have 
shown  you.  While  in  Ireland,  I  received 
letters  constantly, — the  most  tender  and  the 
most  amusing.  We  had  got  to  Dublin,  on 
our  way  home,  where  my  mother  brought  me 
a  letter.  There  was  a  coronet  on  the  seal. 
The  initials  under  the  coronet  were  Lady 
Oxford's.  It  was  that  cruel  letter  I  have 
published  in  Glenarvon:  it  destroyed  me;  I 
lost  ray  brain.  I  was  bled,  leeched;  kept 
for  a  week  in  the  filthy  Dolphin  Inn  at  Rock. 
On  my  return,  I  was  in  great  prostration  of 
mind  and  spirit.  Then  came  my  fracas  with 
the  page,  which  made  such  noise.  Ho  was 
a  little  cspihgle,  and  would  throw  detonating 
balls  into  the  fire.  Lord  ^lelbourne  always 
scolded  me  for  this ;  and  I,  the  boy.  One 
day  I  was  playing  ball  with  him.  He  tlirew 
a  squib  into  the  fire,  and  I  threw  the  ball  at 
his  head.  It  hit  him  on  the  templo,  and  ho 
bled.    Ho  cried  out.  ♦  0  my  lady,  you  have  I 
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killed  me ! '  Out  of  my  senses,  I  flew  into 
the  hall,  and  screamed,  <  O  God,  I  have  mniw 
dered  the  page ! '  The  servants  and  people 
in  the  streets  caught  the  sound,  and  it  was 
soon  spread  about.  William  Lamb  would 
live  with  me  no  longer.  All  his  family 
united  in  insisting  on  our  separatioi^ 
Whilst  this  was  going  on,  and  instruments 
drawing  out — that  is,  one  month-^l  wrote 
and  sent  Qlenaroon  to  the  press,  I  wrote  it, 
unknown  to  all,— save  a  governess,  Miss 
Welsh, — in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  it  copied  out.  I  had  heard 
of  a  famous  copier,  an  old  Mr.  Woodhead. 
I  sent  to  beg  ne  would  come  to  see  Ladj 
Caroline  Lamb,  at  Melbourne  House.  I 
placed  Miss  Welsh,  elegantly  dressed,  at  my 
harp,  and  myself  at  a  writing-table,  dressed 
in  the  page's  clothes,  looking  a  boy  of  foar» 
teen.  He  addressed  Miss  AVelsh  as  Lady 
Caroline.  She  showed  him  the  author.  He 
would  not  believe  that  this  schoolboy  could 
write  such  a  thing.  He  came  to  me  again  in 
a  few  days,  and  he  found  me  in  my  own 
clothes.  I  told  him  William  Ormond,  the 
young  author,  was  dead.  ^Vhen  the  work 
was  printed,  I  sent  it  to  William  Lamb.  He 
was  delighted  with  it;  and  we  became  united^ 
just  as  the  world  thought  we  were  parted 
forever.  The  scene  at  Brocket  Hall  (m  the 
novel  of  Olenarvon)  was  true.  Lord  Byron's 
death — the  ghost  appearing  to  her — her  dis- 
traction at  his  death.  Medwin's  talk  com» 
pleted  her  distress." 

The  cruel-kind  letter,  warm,  as  it  wcre^ 
with  the  bad  Byron  blood,  full  of  devilish 
insinuation,  yet  so  transparently  absurd  that 
it  could  have  deceived,  or  cheered,  or  mad* 
dened,  none  but  a  woman  whose  feelings 
were  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  her 
judgment,  will  be  read  "  with  universal  ii>- 
terest : " — 

"  My  dearest  Caholine,— If  tears  which 
jou  saw  and  know  I  am  not  apt  to  shed,— - 
if  the  agitation  in  which  I  parted  from  you, 
— agitation  which  you  must  have  perceived 
through  the  whole  of  this  most  nervous  af- 
fair, did  not  commence  until  the  moment  of 
leaving  you  approached,— if  all  I  have  said 
and  done,  and  am  still  but  too  ready  to  say 
and  do  have  not  sufficiently  proved  what  my 
real  feelings  are,  and  must  ever  be,  towards 
you,  my  love,  I  have  no  other  proof  to  offer. 
God  knows,  I  wish  you  happy,  and  when  I 
quit  you,  or  rather  you,  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  your  husband  and  mother,  quit  me,  you 
shall  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  I  again 
promise  and  vow,  that  no  other  in  word  or 
deed  shall  ever  hold  the  place  in  my  affec- 
tions, which  U,  and  shall  be,  most  sacred  to 
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"  ToDl  le  mondo  le  n^jooit  I WM  beautiful,  aad  far  th«  clevereat  perMf 

Do  Toir '  La  Mdilcciii  innlf^  liii.'  then  about,  »nd  the  most  daring  in  hi*  opio- 

Muis  J'nbotd  jc  iirn  jilalns,  mi>  fui  I  ioDi,  in  his  lo»e  of  libertv  and  independeDCA 

Du  voir  lo  inMocin,  iiiflli[rf  raoi !  |  jje  thought  of  me  but  •*  a  cbild,  yet  bt 

Of  romance,   in   the   Mcond   volume  of    lited   me  much  j    afterwards   he   offered  t* 

these  '■  Memoirs,"  there  is  no  l.iok ;  but  it  f^V  >"«•  .'"^  ^  "'^"s^  ^"n  bf^"-"  of  "T 

.  ,  I     -■     J      r.i.         .I.-         temper,  which  waa  too  tiolent  I  he,  however, 

«fer.  rather  to  the  friends  of  the  autob.og-   ^^^^  j',j^_  ^^^  ,„  ^^^  ^^^^  ;^^  ^^^ 

laphor  than  to  the  writer  hendf,— and  that  1;^,^,  and  fbe  rea«>n  was  that  I  adored  him, 
truth  is  even  more  romantic  than  fiction  i»  I  baj  three  children  1  two  diedj  my  oolf 
once  more  excellently  illu»trated  in  the  ,  child  is  atSicted  1  it  i»  the  will  of  Ood.  I 
chapters  referring  to  B>Ton  and  Lady  Caro-  have  wandered  from  right,  and  been  pua- 
liue  Lamb,  in  which  we  meet  with  pataages  "hed.  I  ha»e  tuffered  what  you  can  hardly 
it)  the  lives  of  that  impulsive  and  irregularly  •»,«''""  •  I  bave  lost  my  mother,  whose  gen. 
....  ■  V     L-  L  .u  1 1   u      tleneai  and  good  aense  guided  mc.    I  haw 

principled  pair,  with  which  the  world  -has  ^^^^^^  ^^»  kindness  than  I  can  ever  ra- 
been  hitherto  in  ignorance.  Here  i»  a  «Ud  ,  p^y_  j  [,,,6  suffered,  also,  but  I  deserved 
■natch  of  autobiography,  —  that  of  Lady  ',][.  ^y  power  of  niiud  and  of  body  an 
Caioliae,  which  in  a  few  liuea  tella  of  a  aad  gone)  I  am  like  the  shade  of  what  I  waa| 

life; to  write  was  once  my  reaource  and  plueauie| 

„  ..    I-  .        -r  _      J  fi.    .     but  since  the  only  eyea  that  ever  admired  mr 

"My  history.  If  vou  ever  capB  and  like  to  I  j'  ,;     y^   producUona  ari 

read  It,  >s  this:  My  mother,  having  boys,  ■  i„^ /Xrefore  sbodd  I  indulge  the  pro- 
wished  ardently  for  a  girl ;  and  L  who  en-  ;■  p  q^  bless  you,  I  write  from  my 
dentlv  ought  to  have  been  a  so  d.er,  was  ,  ^^^^j_'  ^ou  ore  one  ifke  me,  who,  perh.pi 
found  a  naughw  girl-forwarf,  talking  1  ke  j,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  -^^^^  ^^^^  I  am  on  Sy 
Eichard  the  Thirl  I  wa.  a  trouhb,  „ot  a  ^^^^^,^^i  j  ^^"^t  have  died  by  a  diJ 
pleasure,  all  my  childhood,  for  which  reason,  ^^^^  j  ^-^  ^^^  ^  ^  brickbat,  but  re- 
after  n.yre.urn  from  Italy,  where  Iwasfrom  „^^i;„  the  only  noble  fellow  I  ever  met 
the  age  of  four  until  nine,  I  was  ordered  by  I  ;^j^  j,  William  Lamb ;  he  U  to  ma  what 
the  late  Dr.  Waire  neither  to  learn  anything  I  ^^^^^  ^^,  ^^  j^^^  ^^^^l  j  ^,  i,  ^„^^  j 
nor  ^e  any  one,  for  fear  the  violent  paswons  |  ^^  ^^  f^,  ^,^J  „  unhappy.  Pray  es- 
and  .trauge  whims  ihey  found  m  me  should  ^^^^  ^^«  ,^^^;^  ^,,5^  ^^  ^^^^^^  y^^^^^  ^^ 
lead  to  madness  ;  of  which,  however,  he  as-  L„^^^  ^^^,j  j,^  ;„  ,j^^^i  „,„„m  ^ 
med  ev.i-y  one  there  were  no  "ymptoms.  I  j^  J  ;  /^  ^,^„^  „^^jj  j  ■ 
differ,  but  the  end  yB,.tIiat  unt,[  fifteen  I  j «  g  ,^  ^uer—mnch  else,  but  all  Tik* 
learned  nothing.  Mv  m«tinct--for  we  all  ,  ^^^  ^^^  ^ave.  Pray  excuse  this  beiD( 
have  instmcts-was  for  mi.sio-in  it  I  de-  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  „  ^j^^^,  ^^  ^^„  ^^jj^  "^ 
luhted  i  I  cried  when  .t  wa»  imthel.c,  end  1  ^_  j  ^  J,  ^  ^e  heurL-G 
did  nil  that  Dryden  B  ode  made  Alexander  1  ^„  '  "^  '  ' 
do — of  course  I  was  not  allowed  to  follow  it 

np.  My  angel  mother's  ill-tieaUh  prevented  j  In  another  page  this  most  unhappy  lady 
ay  livinff  at  homo ;  my  kind  Aunt  Devon-  ■  ,oy,  of  her  husband  :  "  He  cared  nothing 
ahire  took  me ;  the  present  duke  loved  me  ]  f„  morals.  1  might  flirt  oad  go  about 
better  than  l.imsclf,  and  every  one  paid  tne  |  ^j  (^  ^^at  men  I  pleased.  Ue  wos  privy  t« 
those  comn  imcnit  shown  to  ciii  drcn  who  '         _.      .,,'^,1,  jii.4. 

STprccious  to  their  parents,  or  delicate  and  ?>?  '^"' .'"'*',  ^°'^  ^^2°^"?^  laughed  M 
likely  to  die.  I  wrote  not,  spelt  not ;  but  I  '  "■  His  indolence  rendered  him  insensible 
made  vcrats,  which  they  all  lhou|ht  beauti-  to  everything.  When  1  ride,  play,  and 
All— for  myself,  I  preferred  woaliing  a  dc^,  amuae  him,  he  loves  me.  In  sicknesa  and 
or  polishing  a  piece  of  Derbyshire  spar,  or  suffering  be  deserts  me.  His  violence  ia  as 
breaking  in  a  horse,  to  any  accomplishment  '  [,ad  as  my  own."  Then  follows  this  doublf 
in  the  world.  Drawmg-room-shall  I  say  ^(^^^^^  of  Djron  and  herself  :- 
withdraw  nig- room,  as  lliey  now  soy? — look-  1 

ing-glasBcs,  finerj-,  or  druss-company  forever  I  "  Lody  Westmoreland  knew  him  in  Italy, 
were  my  abhorrence.  I  was,  1  am,  religious ;  She  took  on  her  to  present  him.  The  women 
I  was  loving  (?),  but  I  was  and  am  unkind-  suffocated  him.  I  heard  nothing  of  him,  UH 
I  fell  in  [ure  when  only  twelve  years  old,  one  day  Rogers  (for  be,  Moore,  and  Speite 
with  a  fnend  of  Charles  Fox— a  friend  of  cer  were  all  my  lovers,  and  wrote  me  up  to 
liberty,  whose  poems  1  had  read,  whose  self  the  skies — I  was  in  the  clouds)— R(^rs  said. 
I  bad  never  seen,  and  when  I  did  tee  him,  |  •  You  should  know  the  new  poet,'  and  be  of^ 
at  thirteen,  could  I  change  P  No,  1  was  fered  metbeMS.of  •ChildeHarold' toread. 
more  attached  than  ever.    William  Lamb  j  read  it,  and  that  waa  enougb.    Bogen 
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taid, '  He  hns  a  club->foot,  and  bites  his  nails.' 
I  said,  *  If  he  was  ugly  as  ^sop  I  must 
know  him.'  I  was  one  night  at  Ladv  West- 
moreland's ;  the  women  were  all  throwing 
their  heads  at  him.  Ladv  Westmoreland 
led  mo  up  to  him.  I  looked  earnestly  at 
him,  and  turned  on  mv  heel.  My  opinion 
in  my  journal  was,  *  mad — bad — and  danger- 
ous to  know.'  A  day  or  two  passed ;  I  was 
sitting  with  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  when 
be  was  announced.  Lady  Holland  said,  *  I 
must  present  Lord  Byron  to  you.'  Lord 
Byron  said,  'That  ofier  was  made  to  you 
before;  may  I  ask  why  you  rejected  it?' 
He  begged  permission  to  come  and  see  me. 
He  did  so  the  next  day.  Rogers  and  Moore 
were  standing  by  me;  I  was  on  the  sofa. 
I  had  just  come  in  from  riding.  I  was 
filthy  and  heated.  When  Lord  Byron  was 
announced,  I  flew  out  of  the  room  to  wash 
myself.  When  I  returned,  Rogers  said, 
•  Lord  Byron,  you  are  a  happy  man.  Lady 
Caroline  has  been  sitting  here  in  all  her  dirt 
with  us,  but  when  you  were  announced,  she 
flew  to  beautify  herself.'  Lord  Byron  wished 
to  come  and  see  me  at  eight  o'clock,  when  I 
was  alone ;  that  was  my  dinner  hour.  I  said 
be  might.  From  that  moment,  for  more 
than  nine  months,  he  almost  lived  at  Mel- 
bourne House.  It  was  then  the  centre  of 
all  gaycty,  at  least  in  appearance.  My 
Cousin  liartington  wanted  to  have  waltzes 
and  quadrilles ;  and  at  Devonshire  House  it 
would  not  be  allowed,  so  we  had  them  in  the 
great  drawing-room  of  Melbourne  House. 
AH  the  bon  ton  of  London  assembled  here 
every  d;iy.  There  was  nothing  so  fashion- 
able. Byron  contrived  to  sweep  them  all 
away.  My  mother  grew  miserable,  and  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  break  off  the 
connection.  She  at  last  brought  me  to  con- 
sent to  go  to  Ireland  with  her  ond  papa. 
Byron  wrote  mo  that  letter  which  I  have 
shown  you.  While  in  Ireland,  I  received 
letters  constantlv, — the  most  tender  ond  the 
most  amusing.  We  had  got  to  Dublin,  on 
our  way  home,  where  my  mother  brought  me 
a  letter.  There  was  a  coronet  on  the  seal. 
The  initials  under  the  coronet  were  Lady 
Oxfcrd*8.  It  was  that  cruel  letter  I  have 
published  in  Glenarvon:  it  destroyed  me;  I 
lost  my  brain.  I  was  bled,  leeched;  kept 
for  a  week  in  the  filthy  Dolphin  Iini  at  Rock. 
On  my  return,  I  was  in  great  prostration  of 
mind  and  spirit.  Then  came  my  fracas  with 
the  ])age,  which  made  such  noise.  He  was 
a  little  cspitijley  ond  would  throw  detonating 
balls  into  the  fire.  Lord  Melbourne  always 
scolded  mo  for  this ;  and  I,  the  boy.  One 
day  I  was  plaving  bull  with  him.  lie  threw 
a  squib  into  tlie  fire,  and  I  threw  the  hall  at 
his  hea;l.  It  hit  him  on  the  temple,  and  h<^ 
bled.     He  cried  out.  *  O  my  lady,  you  .»iave 


killed  me ! '  Out  of  my  tenses,  I  flew  info 
the  hall,  and  screamed, '  O  God,  I  hare  iiiii> 
dered  the  page ! '  The  servants  and  people 
in  the  streets  caught  the  sound,  and  it  was 
soon  spread  about.  William  Lamb  would 
live  with  me  no  longer.  All  his  family 
united  in  insisting  on  our  separatioi^ 
W^hilst  this  was  going  on,  and  instruments 
drawing  out — that  is,  one  month — I  wrote 
and  sent  Qlenarvon  to  the  press,  I  wrote  it, 
unknown  to  all, — save  a  governess,  Miss 
^Velsh, — in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It  was 
necessary  to  have  it  copied  out.  I  had  heard 
of  a  famous  copier,  an  old  Mr.  AVoodhead. 
I  sent  to  beg  ne  would  come  to  see  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  at  Melbourne  .  House.  1 
placed  Miss  Welsh,  elegantly  dressed,  at  mr 
harp,  and  myself  at  a  M-riting-table,  dressed 
in  the  page's  clothes,  looking  a  boy  of  fomw 
teen.  Ho  addressed  Miss  Welsh  as  Lady 
Caroline.  She  showed  him  the  author.  He 
would  not  believe  that  this  schoolboy  could 
write  such  a  thing.  He  came  to  me  again  in 
a  few  days,  and  he  found  me  in  uiy  own 
clothes.  I  told  him  William  Ormond,  the 
young  author,  was  dead.  ^Vhen  the  work 
was  ])rintcd,  I  sent  it  to  William  Lamb.  He 
was  delighted  with  it;  and  we  became  united* 
just  as  the  world  thought  we  were  parted 
forever.  The  scene  at  Brocket  Hall  (m  the 
novel  of  Glenarvon)  was  true.  Lord  Byron's 
death — the  ghost  appearing  to  her — her  die* 
traction  at  his  death.  Medwin's  talk  con^ 
pleted  her  distress." 

The  cruel-kind  letter,  warm,  as  it  wcre^ 
with  the  bad  Byron  blood,  full  of  devilish 
j  insinuation,  yet  so  transparently  absurd  thai 
:  it  could  have  deceived,  or  cheered,  or  mad* 
;  dened,  none  but  a  woman  whose  feelings 
;  were  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  by  her 
!  judgment,  will  be  read  *'  with  universal  ii>> 
, tcrest : " — 

"  My  dearest  Caroline,— If  tears  which 
you  saw  and  know  I  am  not  apt  to  shed,-— 
if  the  agitation  in  which  I  parted  from  you, 
— agitation  which  you  must  have  perceived 
through  the  whole  of  this  most  nervous  af- 
fair, did  not  commence  until  the  moment  of 
leaving  you  approached, — if  all  I  have  said 
and  done,  and  am  still  but  too  ready  to  say 
and  do  have  not  6uf{iciently  proved  what  my 
real  feelings  are,  and  must  ever  be,  towards 
you,  my  love,  I  have  no  other  proof  to  offer. 
God  knows,  I  wish  you  happy,  and  when  I 
quit  you,  or  rather  you,  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  your  husband  and  mother,  quit  mc,  you 
shall  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  I  again 
promise  and  vow,  that  no  other  in  word  or 
deed  shall  ever  hold  the  place  in  my  uffec- 
tions,  which  i.i,  and  shall  be,  most  sacred  to 
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yoQ,  till  I  nm  nothing.  I  never  knew  till 
that  moment  the  madness  of  my  dearest  and 
most  beloved  friend ;  I  chnnot  express  my- 
self; this  is  no  time  for  vords,  but  I  shall 
have  a  pride,  a  melancholy  pleasure,  in  suf- 
fering what  you  yourself  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive, for  you  do  not  know  me.  I  am  about 
to  go  out  with  a  heavy  heart,  because  my 
appearing  this  evening  will  slop  any  absurd 
story  which  the  spile  of  the  day  might  give 
rise  to.  Do  you  think  now  I  am  cold  and 
stem  and  wilful  ?  will  ever  others  think  so? 
will  your  mother  ever  —  that  mother  to 
whom  we  must  indeed  sacrifice  much  more, 
much  more  on  my  part  than  she  shall  ever 
know  or  can  imagme?  'Promise  not  to 
love  you,'  ah,  Caroline,  it  is  past  promising. 
But  I  shall  attribute  all  concessions  to  the 
proper  motive,  and  never  cease  to  feel  all 
that  you  have  already  wituessed,  and  more 
than  can  ever  be  known  but  to  mv  own 
heart, — perhaps  to  yours.  May  God  pro- 
tect, forgive,  and  bless  you  ever  and  ever, 
more  than  ever. 

**  Your  most  attached  Btron. 
"P.S. — These  taunts  which  have  driven 
you  to  this,  my  dearest  Caroline,  were  it  not 
zor  your  mother  and  the  kindness  of  vour 
connections,  is  there  anything  in  earth  or 
heaven  that  would  have  made  me  so  happy 
as  to  havQ  made  you  mine  long  ago  ?  and 
not  less  now  than  thenj  but  more  than  ever 
at  this  time.  You  know  I  would  with  pleas- 
ure give  up  all  hero  and  bevond  the  grave 
for  you,  and  in  refraining  from  this,  must 
my  motive  bo  misunderstood  ?  I  care  not 
who  knows  this,  what  use  is  made  of  it, — it 
is  to  you  and  to  you  only  that  they  are,  your- 
Melf.  I  was  and  am  yours  freely  and  en- 
tirely to  obey,  to  honor,  love  and  fly  with 
you  when,  where,  and  how  yourself  mig?U 
and  may  determine." 

When  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  poor 
impulsive  woman  was  crushed,  her  husband 
estranged,  their  home  broken  up  and  their 
hearth  made  desolate,  Byron  coolly  wrote 
of  his  victim  in  reference  to  her  husband 
and  himself,  as  *'  Thou  false  to  him,  thou 
fiend  to  me."  Lady  Caroline,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaks  of  her  tempter  and  betrayer, 
in  a  letter  to  Lady  Morgan,  as  **  Lord  Byron, 
that  dear,  that  angel,  that  misguided  and 
misguiding  Byron,  whom  I  adore,  although 
he  left  that  dreadful  legacy  on  me, — my 
memory."  There  is  something  of  the  dis- 
traught Ophelia  in  the  way  poor,  mad  Lady 
Caroline  regulates  the  scale  of  her  adoration, 
in  which  she  assigns  the  first  place  to  the 
husband,  from  whom  she  had  separated,  and 
the  third  to  "  Fauitus :  "— 


"  I  hope  hb  and  William  will  find  better 
friends ;  as  to  myself,  I  never  can  love  any* 
thin^  better  than  what  I  thus  tell  you : 
William  Lamb,  first;  my  mother,  second j 
Bpon,  third  ;  my  boy,  fourth ;  my  brother 
William,  fiflh ;  my  father  and  godmother, 
sixth ;  my  uncle  and  aunt,  my  cousin  Dot- 
onshire,  my  brother  Fred,  (myself,)  my  cous- 
ins next,  and  last  m^  petit  friend,  young 
Russell,  because  he  is  my  aunt's  godson  | 
because  when  he  was  but  three  I  nursed 
him ;  because  he  has  a  hard-to-win,  free, 
and  kind  heart;  but  chiefly  because  he 
stood  by  me  when  no  one  else  did." 

Of  romance  of  a  less  sad  quality.  Lady 
Morgan  nanates  some  details  which  illus- 
trate some  and  correct  other  passages  in  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  There  is  a  gallery 
of  heroines  in  these  volumes,  and  to  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  appropriately  succeeds  the  uii* 
wived  wife  of  a  more  worthless  prince  than 
he  whom  the  former  lady  had  for  husband, 
for  a  time.  Mrs.  Patterson  Buonaparte^ 
whom  the  Romish  Church  still  recognizes  as 
the  legitimate  wife  of  Jerome,  and  in  not 
knowing  whom  Napoleon  was  supremely  un» 
lucky,  renders  many  a  page  of  these  Me- 
moirs brilliant,  by  her  letters,  which  are  al- 
ways piquantes  and  invariably  as  frank  and 
tender  as  any  sentiment  ever  uttered  or 
agreed  to  by  dear  Mrs.  Candour.  The 
American  princess  thus  flatters  Lady  Moi^ 
gan,  tomahawks  her  own  acquaintances,  and 
scalps  a  countrywoman : — 

"  How  happy  you  must  be  at  filling  the 
world  with  your  name  as  you  do !  Madame 
de  Stael  and  Madame  do  Qenlis  are  forgot- 
ten ;  and  if  the  love  of  fame  bo  of  any 
weight  with  you,  your  excursion  to  Paris 
was  attended  with  brilliant  success.  I  as* 
burc  you,  and  you  know  I  am  sincere,  thai 
you  are  more  spoken  of  than  any  other  per- 
son of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Moore  seldom 
sees  me,  —  I  did  not  take  with  him  at  alL 
lie  called  to  show  me  the  article  of  your  let- 
ter which  mentions  the  report  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  loves,    I  am  not  the  Mrs. 

the  great  man  gives  as  a  successor  to 

Grassini.  You  would  be  surprised  if  you 
knew  how  great  a  fool  she  is,  at  the  power 
she  exercises  over  the  duke ;  but  I  believe 
that  he  has  no  taste  pour  leafemmes  d^e^ 
prii ;  which  is,  however,  no  reason  for  going 
into  extremes,  as  in  this  case.  He  gave  her 
an  introduction  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
to  every  one  of  consequence  in  Loudon  and 
Paris.  She  had,  however,  no  success  in 
France,  where  her  not  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  was  a  considerabto 
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•dyantage  to  her,  since  it  prevented  her 
nonsense  from  being  heard.  Do  not  tell 
what  I  have  written  to  you  of  this  afiair, 
fince  I  should  pass  for  malicious  and  un- 
friendly towards  my  compatriot  and  relation. 
8he  writes,  too,  all  the  paragraphs  you  may 
iiave  seen  in  the  newspapers ;  and  might  re- 
-Tenge  herself  by  saying  some  spiteful  things 
of  me  through  that  channeL" 

Here  are  two  or  three  more  friends^  spitted 
like  larks : — 

**My  health  obliged  me  to  spend  some 
weeks  in  the  country,  and  Madame  D'Hou- 
chin,  you  know,  wakes  when  other  persons 
sleep,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  enjoy  her 
society  without  paying  the  price  of  a  night's 
repose,  and  this  to  me  is  very  difficult  since 
I  have  lost  my  health.  Your  old  friend  and 
admirer,  M.  Suard,  is  dead  of  old  age.  I 
jnet  him  two  weeks  previous,  at  a  party, 
where  he  enjoyed  himself  as  much  as  any  of 
vs.  His  widow  gave  a  dinner  the  day  week 
after,  because  she  was  afraid  of  being  trigtef 
ihe  said.  Since  then  she  receives  as  usual, 
and  takes  promenades  on  the  Boulevards, 
Ibecause  'bon  ami  m'a  dit  qu'il  fallait  vi\rc.' 
Her  friends  are  encouraged  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  her  great  sensibility  will  not  kill 
her ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  induces  her  to 
give  them  parties  and  attend  their  reunions. 
She  grieves  in  the  most  agreeable  way  to  all 
those  who  find  her  house  convenient  or  her 
society  desirable.  .  .  .  Madame  do  Staci 
died  regretting  a  life,  which  she  had  con- 
trived to  render  very  agreeable  in  every  way. 
Her  marriage  with  Mr.  Rocca  is  thought 
very  superfluous.  The  liberal  system  she 
pursued  through  life  forbids  us  to  attribute 
other  motives  to  her  last  matrimonial  exper- 
iment,— unless  that  of  tranquillizing  the  con- 
science of  her  young  lover  may  be  added. 
All  her  most  intimate  friends  were  ignorant 
that  a  marriage  existed,  and  unless  her  Will 
had  substantiated  the  fact,  would  have 
treated  her  marriage  ceremony  as  a  calumny. 
Marr}'ing  a  man  twenty  years  younger  than 
herself,  without  fortune  or  name,  is  a  ridicule 
in  France,  pire  qu'un  crime.  Her  son,  by 
him,  is  called  one  of  her  posthumous  works. 
What  think  you  of  the  Manuscript  of  8t 
Helena  being  attributed  to  her  and  Benja- 
min Constant  P  Is  it  possible  to  carry  ab- 
surdity and  the  desire  of  rendering  her  in- 
consistent further?  I  have  heard  persons 
gravely  assert  that  she  wrote  it." 

The  glimpses  of  Moore,  few  and  far  be- 
tween, are  always  interesting.  There  is  a  lit- 
tle tone  of  patronage,  at  first,  or  of  condescen- 
sion towards  the  grocer's  son  ;  but  the  aris- 
tocracy of  talent  makes  all  choice  equal  in 


the  republic  of  letters,  and  the  tone  improfis 
as  the  pair  proximate  to  the  line  of  equal 
celebrity.  Here  are  the  two  who  loyally 
made  their  way  through  the  world,  brought 
together  in  Dublin^  in  1831  :— 

'*  February  15th,  Sitting  all  alone  to- 
day ;  just  before  dinner  enter  T.  Moore! 
pardi !  I  could  not  believe  my  ejet.  •  Why, 
what  on  earth  brings  you  here  P  is  it  to  dine 
with  me  to-day  P '  *  No,  I'll  dine  with  yon 
to-morrow.'  '  My  mother  was  dying,  I  was 
sent  for,  she  has  seen  me,  ai^d  has  revired.' 
Morgan  came  in.  Moore  sat  all  the  time ;  I 
never  before  saw  him  sit  for  ten  minutes  to- 
gether ;  he  was  cordial  and  pleasant  and  con- 
fidential. He  told  us  manv  strange  things. 
Poor  fellow,  he  has  never  oeen  able  to  gel 
out  of  debt.  He  told  us  Eogers  had  ex* 
pended  £3,000  on  the  publication  of  faif 
dandy  book.  Oh,  these  amateur  aiAhon 
who  write  for  fashion,  while  we  write  ibr 
fame  or  famine !  Moore  says  he  thinks  Mur- 
ray would  like  to  publish  for  me.  February 
\ilh,  I  had  a  little  dinner  got  np  in  a  hnrry 
for  Moore,  yesterday ;  it  was  got  up  thus : 
I  threw  up  my  windows,  and  asked  the  in> 
mates  of  the  cabs  and  carriages  of  my  friends 
as  they  passed  the  windows,  and  sent  out 
some  penny  porters,  and  lighted  up  my 
rooms.  Moore  was  absolutely  astounded 
when  he  saw  my  party !  He  sang  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  songs  in  his  most  delight- 
ful manner,  without  stopping  ;  some  of  them 
twice  over,  and  all  of  them  as  if  every  word 
was  applicable  to  the  people  around  him. 
Many  of  his  old  friends  were  aiound  him  ;  I 
said,  *  If  you  stay  a  day  or  two  longer.  111 
do  better  than  this.'  *No,  no,'  he  said, 
*  never  again  can  such  a  thing  be  done. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  happy  incidents  which 
occur  but  rarely ;  besides,  I  don't  want  to 
efiace  the  impression  even  by  something 
better.'  I  never  saw  him  more  natural  or 
agreeable.  He  praised  Murray  to  the  skiesy 
and  said  he  was  princely  in  his  conduct  to 
authors.  Moore  disliked  me  in  my  youth ; 
he  told  me  at  Florence  that  he  thought  By* 
ron  did  not  wish  to  know  me,  and  did  wish 
to  know  Morgan." 

In  such  and  in  more  important  traiU  of 
society  these  volumes  are  especially  rich,  and 
of  <<  good  stories "  there  is  a  sufficiency  to 
set  up  professional  diners-out  for  a  whole 
season.  They  are  all  new  and  true,  and  we 
cite  one  or  two  as  memory  serves  us,  with- 
out  regarding  chronolog}'.  How  character* 
istic  is  the  remark  of  Charles  Lamb,  who, 
sitting  opposite  the  exceedingly  unwashed 
Hazlitt,  at  whist,    complacently  obaerredt 
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*  Hazlitt,  if  dirt  was  trninps,  what  a  capital 
hand  yoa  would  hayef  Excellent  in  its 
way,  too,  for  its  boldness,  truth,  and  humor, 
is  the  incident  which  occurred  when  Lady 
Morgan  was  present  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
fiament  by  the  young  queen.  "  When  the 
House  of  Commons  rushed  in,  with  ail  their 
rude,  rough,  schoolboy  boisterousness,  Philip 
Courtenay  and  some  of  my  Irish  members," 
writes  Lady  Morgan,  "  were  so  close  to  me 
that  I  could  not  help  turning  to  them,  and 
muttering, '  My  faithM  Commons,  why  are 
you  so  Tulgar  ? '"  Another  characteristic  re- 
mark made  in  a  royal  palace  was  that  of  Pat 
Grant,  her  ladyship's  footman  (the  Denis 
Fagan  of  the  novel  of  "The  Princess"). 
Grant  had  followed  his  master  and  mistress 
within  the  royal  palace  at  Brussels,  where 
they  were  to  be  the  guests  of  King  Leopold. 
Lady  Morgan  said  to  him  as  she  gave  him 
her  cloak,  "  This  is  a  noble  palace,  Grant ;" 
he  answered,  with  a  look  full  of  reproach 
and  contempt,  **  Well  then  I  wonder  to  hear 
your  ladyship  say  that,  you  that  has  been  at 
the  Castle  at  Dublin?"  Indeed,  the  ser- 
vants, in  these  volumes,  are  as  good  com- 
pany as  their  betters.    When  Lady  Morgan 
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called  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  Mrs. 
Maturin  and  her  baby,  the  servant  returned 
with  the  message,  "  Plaze,  my  lady,  the  mas- 
ther  says,  *  My  angel  is  better,  but  my  cberuU 
has  flown ! ' " — under  the  circumstances,  **  «i 
piece  of  good  luck  for  the  cherub !  " 

We  must  close.  It  is  the  record  of  a 
**  life  "  which  commenced  amid  the  singing 
of  friends  one  Christmas  Eve  some  score  of 
years  ago,  and  which  began  to  die  away  to, 
her  own  singing,  on  St.  Patrick's  Night  of 
1859.  It  began  and  ended  characteristically,, 
for  lightness  of  spirit  was  part  of  the  fortune, 
of  the  lady.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  that 
life,  labor  was  undertaken  cheerfully ;  it  waa 
never  long  laid  down  for  holiday,  and  whea 
life  was  fast  fading  away,  the  worker  of  oldf 
was  contemplating  a  work  on  Moore  Park,^ 
the  Temples,  Swift  and  Stella.  The  labor 
of  Lady  Morgan  was,  after  her  early  run  at| 
light  novelist,  all  directed  to  solid  purpose^* 
When  to  advocate  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  to  draw  down  upon  the  advocate  a  spe* 
cies  of  ostracism.  Lady  Morgan  supported 
the  good  cause.  When  it  was  won,  Rome 
forbade  the  reading  of  her  books,  and  shft 
felt  the  force  of  the  compliment. 


The  Cakal  of  Sixez. — "It  is  no lonj^r pos- 
sible/' inys  the  Aloniteur,  "to  dispute  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  cHnal,  now  that  tlio  part  between 
Port  Sttiil  and  Timeeh  iios  been  executed.  That 
part  in  the  only  one  that  hns  never  before  been 
constructed  ;  it  in  the  only  one,  therefore,  aliout 
whicii  there  could  have  been  a  doubt,  and  re- 
garding which  difficulties  and  unfavorable  an- 
ticipations mi};ht  have  lieen  sug^^tcd.  As  we 
have  often  remarked  before,  the  canal  from 
Tiroseh  to  Sues  has  been  di;;);ed  and  in  actual 
«se  in  former  times,  at  four  different  periods. 
We  may,  therefore,  witliout  any  hesitation,  as- 
sert that  the  problem  has  been  substantially  and 
•atisfiictorily  solved,  as  mnritimo communication 
Is  now  open  as  far  as  Timseli.  Beyond  tliat 
point  there  is  ootliin^^  to  bo  done  which  the  an- 
cients have  not  already  achieved,  with  rcM>urccs 
greatly  inferior  to  tliose  of  modern  science." 
And  our  contemporary  proceeds  to  sny,  *'  Thus 
the  operation  of  1861-63  will  end  with  'the  im- 
portant fact  of  a  commencement  being  made  at 
El-Guisr;  and  tliose  of  1862-3,  which,  as  wo 
hope,  will  unite  the  two  seas,  have  be^un  even 
before  the  first  of  November,  the  period  marked 
oat  for  them.  Our  letters  inform  as  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  twelve  thotisaad  workmen 
were  to  have  been  engaged  on  different  parts  of 
the  canal  in  the  direction  of  Suez,  from  wlierc  it 
hranehes  off  at  Nelecbe  to  the  Serapcum.    We 


tmst  that  with  so  large  a  number  of  workmen, 
we  shall  soon  be  in  a  posiiiun  to  inform  our 
readers  of  the  completion  of  wiiat,  simultaneously 
with  tite  maritime  portion,  will  l»o  carried  on  aa 
far  OS  the  quarries  of  Gcbel-Geneffe.  which  ar» 
so  necessary  for  the  construction  of  Port  Said, 
und  afterwards  to  Suez/' 


Ws  understand  that  Mr.  Maurice  specially  re-, 
ferred  to  the  announcement  that  had  recently, 
been  made  that  he  was  nl>ont  to  rc$i;^n  his  pro-' 
ferment  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  stated 
that  he  had  withdrawn  his  rcsi^ation  becausai 
lie  hud  found  that  he  was  qui *.e  mit»tiiken  in  sup* 
posing  that  ho  should  promote  the  object  which 
ho  intended  to  effect  by  that  resi<:natioii.  He  is 
said  to  have  avowed  his  firm  fuith  in  the  Church 
of  EnpUind,  as  set  forth  in  her  Formularies,  and, 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  foundation  of  that^ 
faith.  lie  had  thonj^ht  that  by  resi};ning  hia 
emoluments  and  offices  in  the  Churcli,  hi^  testi- 
mony  in  her  favor  would  be  tliercby  stronger,  in- 
tlie  opinion  of  those  who  were  impugning  Iter 
faith  and  tcacliin,^  ;  but  he  had  found  that  his, 
resignoiion  would  be  interpreted  the  other  way, 
and  therefore  lie  bad  withdrawn  iL  Throiighoiit 
Ih)  hod  simply  a  public  principle,  and  not  a  pri* 
vate  feeling,  to  satisfy  aud  vindicate.— £ny/^A 
Ouarchmtm, 
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The  remarkibly  grotcaqne  attitude  in 
Wfait-h  Dr.  Colcnio  preienl3  himself  before 
die  public  in  hii  recent  brochure  haa  caught 
ner;  eye  ;  and  eren  thote  who  were  moat 
diflpoied  to  look  •erioiulj',  whether  in  ajTa- 
pithy  or  aluriD,  upon  it,  have  with  difficulty 
re&ained  from  relaxing  their  featuret  to  the 
nnirertal  imile.  Vie  njl  know  how  naturally 
an  absurd  incident,  interrening  in  the  midst 
of  B  great  solemnity,  moTCi  to  mirth  the 
noat  iocoDgiuou*  to  the  occasion ;  and  the 
■pectacle  of  a  bishop  rushing,  in  hot  haste, 
•oros*  ail  thoatand  miles  of  ocean  to  prt^ 
dum  his  spiritual  overthrow  by  the  first  bar- 
barian he  encountered  in  his  asTsge  diocese, 
has  produced  a  mixture  of  feelings  in  which 
nanty  does  not  generally  predominBte.  At 
least,  it  is  said,  he  aboultl  have  brought  the 
Enlu  chieftain  with  him,  to  assure  us  from 
his  own  mouth  that  bis  doubts  were  genuine 
and  original,  and  uotflrat  insinuated  into  his 
mind  by  liii  wavering  and  bewildered  teacher. 
But  for  the  sake  of  the  bishop  himself,  who 
suffers  in  personal  feeling  as  well  as  in  rep- 
utation, no  leas  than  for  the  large  class  of 
persons  to  whom  his  discomfiture  will  bring 
agitation  and  dismay,  we  curb  any  such  emo- 
tiona  in  ourselves.  Our  feelings  towards 
Dr.  Colenao  would  certainly  be  one  of  sor- 
row rather  than  of  ridicule — more,  perhaps, 
of  vexation,  not  unmixed  wiih  pity,  than 
^ther.  And  this,  we  hasten  to  say,  not  on 
account  of  hii  views  themselves,  for  which, 
as  being  manifestly  the  result  of  candid  and 
msnly  inquiry,  we  are  bound  at  all  events 
to  express  our  respect.  Nothing  can  be  fut- 
tiier  from  our  thoughts  than  to  deprecate  un- 
fettered freedom  of  investigation  on  the  high- 
Mt  subjects  of  human  speculation  ;  though,  ' 
before  a  bishop  of  our  Church  publishes  spec- 
vlations  calculated  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
others,  those  speculations  ought  to  be  well 
and  thoroughly  considered.  What  wo  re- 
gret is  the  personal  weakness,  the  lightness, 
die  fickleness,  the  utter  heedlessness  which 
Dr.  Colenso  has  betrayed  in  putting  himself 
into  the  position  from  which  alone  bia  opin- 
(ons  have  become  matter  of  alarm,  or  even 
of  notice.    The  book  before  us  has  been  the 

•  Tie  Ptnlaltuch  and  Boot  n/  Joihaa  Crilicallt 
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I  talk  of  all  circles  during  the  last  fow  weeks  | 
and  Dr.  Colenso  has  not  even  hesitated  to 
I  add  to  the  unibrtunate  excitement  it  has  cre- 
ated, by  corresponding  with  the  penny  prew 
about  it.  There  con  be  no  occasion  to  ex- 
plain now  particularly  what  are  tbe  noUona 
it  promulgates.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  writer  questions  tbe  historical,  as  distitt- 
guiahed  from  the  doctrinal,  authority  of  tha 
earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  at 
present  grounds  his  distrust  mainly  on  ccn 
tain  numerical  statements  in  them,  which  ho 
supposes  to  contravene  the  first  principlea 
of  arithmetic.  He  tells  us,  however,  that  ho 
has  other  and  perhaps  weightier  objeottona 
behind,  and  promises  to  produce  further  ur- 
gumanta  in  support  of  his  position  in  a  futun 
publication.  He  requires  us  to  believe  that 
these  <Ufficulties  have  now,  for  the  first  time^ 
occurred  to  hitn  with  any  force — that  he  now, 
for  tbe  first  time,  finds  himself  obliged  to 
discover  a  theory  to  reconcile  them  with  hii 
general  belief  in  a  divine  revelation;  and  bal- 
ing now,  for  tbe  first  time,  assured  that  "  tba 
Biblo  can  no  longer  be  rc^rdeJ  as  infallibly 
true  in  matters  of  common  history,"  he  ex- 
horts us  "  not  to  look  for  tbo  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  One,  which  breathes  through  its 
pages,  in  respect  of  any  such  matters  aa 
these,  which  the  writers  wrote  as  men,  with 
the  some  liability  to  errors  fixim  any  cau» 
as  other  men,  and  where  they  must  he  judged 
as  men,  as  all  other  writers  irould  be,  bylbo 
just  laws  of  criticism." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  solutioa 
of  the  difficulties  indicated,  there  are  fow 
men  of  intelligence  to  whom  it  presents  anj 
novflty.  Most  strange  it  must  appear,  to 
any  one  -n-ho  has  had  hia  eyes  and  ears  open 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  that  a  man 
of  fifty  years  or  thereabouts,  who  has  been 
for  several  years  a  resident  Fellow  in  a  con- 
spicuous college  at  Cambridge,  who  has 
achieved  high  academical  distinctions,  and 
has  since  filled  posts  of  responsibility  in  tha 
clerical  profession,  should  hare  only  jnst  now 
begun  to  feel  these  difficulties,  aiid  bavo 
hardly  yet  become  aware  bow  much  thej 
have  long  occupied  the  thoughts  of  religions 
inquirers.  Still  more  strange  ia  it  that  a 
man  who  has  enjoyed,  and  allowed  himself 
to  mias,  such  opportunities  of  better  informa- 
tion should  have  ventured  to  plunge  into  tho 
spiritual  trials  and  perils  of  a  missionary 
bishop  with  such  want  of  precantion  or  prap* 
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oration,  in  such  ignorance  of  the  theological 
questions  of  the  day,  with  such  an  entire 
misapprehension  of  his  own  ignorance  about 
them,  and  knowing,  wc  suppose,  still  less  of 
the  Zulus  whom  he  was  to  convert  than  of 
the  instrument  by  which,  and  the  creed  to 
which,  he  was  to  convert  them.  And,  we 
will  add,  strangest  of  all  is  it  that,  having 
voluntarily  placed  him  self  in  such  a  position, 
and  contracted  such  special  obligations  to 
his  congregations,  to  the  public  generally,  to 
his  clergy  and  fellow-laborers,  and  to  the 
Church  of  which  he  had  made  himself  the 
organ,  he  should  rush  so  lightly  into  print, 
and  cause  a  flutter  in  many  simple  and  pious 
breasts  which  his  voice  from  college,  or  from 
his  country-living,  would  hardly  have  reached, 
and,/Comparatively,  little  moved. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  objections 
to  the  Bible  narrative  wUch  are  here  brought 
forward,  wo  have  little  to  say.  Some  of 
them  are  undoubtedly  hypocritical,  some 
frivolous  and  almost  puerile ;  while  others 
(as,  for  instance,  that  regarding  the  alleged 
want  of  preparation  for  the  Passover)  seem 
to  rest  upon  misconception,  or  even  careless 
oversight ;  rnd  it  must  be  added  that,  so  lax 
and  reckless  is  the  character  of  the  objec- 
tor's mind,  in  several  places  he  even  copies 
Incorrectly  the  very  passages  on  which  he 
founds  his  arguments.  This  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  pamphlet  now  before  us  of  Mr.  Marsh, 
and  affords  him  an  easy,  though  not,  in  the 
particular  cases,  an  important  triumph.  The 
question!  however,  arises,  what  must  be  the 
diaracter  of  the  translation  which  the  bishop 
professes  to  have  executed,  of  nearly  every 
book  of  Scripture  into  the  Zulu  language  P 
We  are  justified  in  apprehending,  not  only 
that  blunders  from  ignorance  and  inatten- 
tion abound  in  it — we  totally  distrust  his  ca- 
pacity to  resist  his  perhaps  unconscious  bias 
in  favor  of  his  own  opinions  and  fancies. 
Oar  missionary  translations  of  the  Bible 
have  given  rise  to  scandals  before  now,  and 
if  there  is  any  gentleman  of  critical  ability 
acquainted  with  Zulu,  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  he  should  be  encouraged  to  review  the 
the  version  put  forth  with  authority  in  the 
diocese  of  Natal. 

A  very  slight  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
class  of  objections  hero  brought  before  us 
would  suffice  to  assure  us  that  they  deserve 
no  special  notice  apart  from  the  position  and 
circumstance  of  the  writer,  and  itill  more 


from  the  really  grave  difficulties,  geological 
and  ethnographical,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
lie  behind  them.  Drg^Colenso  prefaces  hia 
book  with  a  letter,  in  which,  asjhc  tells  ua, 
he  sought  counsel,  on  the  first  budding  of 
his  doubts  and  scruples,  of  a  nameless  pro- 
fessor in  an  English  university.  This  ref- 
erence has  excited,  we  believe,  some  jeal- 
ousy; but  as  the  letter,  after  all,  was  not 
sent,  in  the  impatience  of  the  writer  to  work 
out  his  own  conclusions,  we  need  not  specu- 
late further  as  to  the  person  for  whom  it  waa 
intended.  And  yet  it  appears  to  us  that,  if 
the  choice  of  an  adviser  were  well  made,  and 
if  the  inquirer  could  have  exercised  sufficient 
self-control,  to  wait  for  a  reply,  and  hoedr 
fully  to  ponder  it,  he  might  have  been  re- 
assured, not  only  as  regards  some  of  his  par- 
ticular objections,  but  as  to  the  broader 
principles  of  criticism  by  which  he  has  been 
led  to  them.  We  should  have  had  no  wish 
ourselves  to  receive  his  confession,  nor  would 
he  consent,  perhaps,  to  be  shriven  by  us; 
and  it  is  to  the  readers  of  his  volume  who 
have  been  interested,  and  possibly  harassed, 
by  the  views  it  promulgates,  rather  than  to 
himself,  that  we  would  address  some  further 
remarks  upon  the  general  subject. 

The  human  mind  has  clung,  at  all  period^ 
with  invincible  conviction,  to  the  belief  in 
some  outward  manifestation  of  a  higher  mind 
and  power.  We  have  all  remarked  how,  id 
the  days  of  the  decline  of  positive  creedi 
among  the  Pagans  of  old,  the  passion  for 
astrology,  magic,  and  thaumaturgy  of  everjr 
kind  grew  more  vehement  and  engrossing 
than  ever.  Many  of  us  have  been  personal 
^ritnesses  to  the  curious  fact  that,  at  thia 
present  era  of  spiritual  doubts  and  conflicts, 
the  same  men  who  have  most  unreservedly 
abandoned  the  profession  of  a  Christian  faitii 
have  been  generally  the  most  wildly  excited 
by  the  supernatural  pretensions  of  the  so- 
called  Spiritualists.  Old-fashioned  believers 
have  beheld,  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh,  this  ef- 
feminate exchange  of  a  reasonable  and  affecU 
ing  faith  for  a  grovelling  and  aimless  supersti- 
tion— the  same  which  has  re-appeared  from 
age  to  age  under  certain  predisposing  causee, 
and  vanished  again  and  again  amidst  the  coo- 
tempt  or  indignation  of  mankind.  But  what- 
ever be  the  causes  which  are  found  thus  to 
dispose  certain  minds  to  the  supematual,  to 
those  who,  in  our  times,  have  been  trained 
in  the  hopes  and  aspiratiooa  of  Christianitj^ 
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the  faith  in  some  divine  revelation  or  other 
has  become  generally  a  moral  necessity. 
That  such  a  revelatioff  has  been  accompanied 
by  some  outward  signs — by  some  supernat- 
ural movements  of  the  Deity  upon  the  face 
of  his  creation — is  accepted  by  them  almost 
as  an  axiom.  They  find,  in  the  narratives 
of  the  Oospcl,  external  testimony  to  the  fact 
of  such  a  revelation.  They  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  direct  historical  evi- 
dence for  that  narrative — at  least,  in  its 
foundation  and  outline,  with  its  astonishing 
apparatus  of  signs  and  wonders — is  stronger 
than  that  which  exists  for  any  combination 
of  events  recorded  in  contemporary  history  *, 
that  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  St. 
John's  or  St.  Paul's  writings,  for  instance, 
is  actually  stronger  than  for  those  of  Ciesar 
or  Tacitus.  It  is  very  fitting  and  necessary 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  foundation  must 
be  strong  indeed  that  has  to  bear  such  a 
superstructure  as  that  of  the  Christian  reve- 
lation. But  they  know,  further,  that  this 
external  evidence  is  very  amply  supple- 
mented and  confirmed  by  cumulative  testi- 
mony of  various  kinds  ;  and,  especially,  by 
the  force  of  internal  probability,  as  witnessed 
by  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  highest 
reason  of  a  reasonable  being.  Planted  upon 
this  foundation,  they  regard  the  antecedent 
history  of  the  older  dispensation  in  its  anal- 
ogy to  the  newer*  Certainly,  they  do  not  find 
the  same  force  of  external  evidence  for  this  ; 
but  neither  do  they  require  it.  They  ore 
free  to  exercise  their  critical  faculty  in  weigh- 
ing scrupulously  its  amount ;  and  if  they 
feel  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  special  facts  or 
circumstances  referred  to  it,  they  throw 
themselves  back  on  the  analogy  of  the  dis- 
pensation which  is  more  fully  confirmed,  or 
allow  their  minds  to  remain  in  suspense 
about  them.  Or,  lastly,  they  mny  admit 
that,  in  using  human  instruments  and  vehicles 
for  making  known  his  revelations,  the  Deity 
has  possibly  permitted  even  the  record  of 
his  providence  to  bo  mingled  partially  with 
human  traditions,  and  subjected,  more  or 
less,  to  the  laws  of  human  infirmity. 

In  granting  a  moral  revelation  of  his  na- 
ture and  will  to  men,  it  seems  to  stand  to 
reason  that  the  Deity  has  imparted  a  genu- 
ine statement  of  his  doctrines.  It  would  be 
a  contradiction  in  terms  to  suppose  a  reve- 
lation of  error  in  regard  to  the  very  object 
for  which  it  was  given.    But  it  is  a  mere  as- 


sumption, to  which  Scripture  itself,  taaAy  in. 
terpreted,  affords  no  countenance,  to  suppose 
that  the  narrative  of  purely  historical  fitets 
along  with  which  that  doctrine  is  conveyed, 
is  specially  guarded  by  unerring  truth,  or 
dictated  by  special  illumination.  The  eariy 
history  of  most  nations  is  found,  on  criticd 
examination,  to  be  more  or  less  mixed  up 
with  legend  or  tradition ;  and  we  give  to  it 
more  or  less  credence  according  as  we  find 
its  traditionary  elements  to  correspond  with 
the  actual  phenomena  of  its  laws  and  insti- 
tutions. The  mythical  legends  of  Oreeee 
may  be  mostly,  or,  as  Mr.  Grote  would  say, 
wholly,  inventions,  unconscious  or  perhaps 
half  unconscious ;  for  we  can  trace  little  at 
no  connection  between  them  and  the  histoid 
ical  politics  of  the  land  they  sprang  from. 
But  those  of  Rome,  as  even  Sir  George  Lewis 
would  acknowledge,  stand  on  a  different 
foundation ;  for  they  correspond  frequently 
and  closely  with  what  genuine  history  has 
preserved  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of 
a  later  date.  The  patriarchal  history  of  the 
Jews,  even  if  it  be  compiled,  as  secular  cri^ 
icism  at  the  present  day  pretends,  from  na- 
tional recollections  and  traditions,  the  origin 
of  which  is  lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  claims, 
nevertheless,  our  belief  in  its  main  outline, 
and  in  its  principal  details,  as  purely  secular 
criticism  itself  must  allow,  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  incorporated  in  the  whole  body 
of  Jewish  law,  and  lives  and  breathes  in  the 
ideas  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  becomes  the 
necessary  antecedent  to  the  later  history,  for 
assault  and  battery.  As  the  extra-legal  ap» 
peal  to  force  gradually  dies  out,  the  equally 
extra-legal  appeal  to  opinion  takes  its  place. 
And  so  it  is  with  nations  also.  In  the  first 
place,  every  appeal  to  international  law  it 
really  an  appeal  to  opinion.  International 
law  is  certainly  not  law  in  the  same  sense  mi 
common,  civil,  or  canon  law,  because  there 
is  no  common  superior  peaceably  to  enforce 
it.  An  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations  is  much 
more  like  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of  honor 
than  it  is  like  a  suit  at  the  Assizes  or  in  the 
County  Court.  If  one  party  contumaciously 
refuses  obedience  to  either  law,  the  aggrieved 
party  must  either  submit  in  silence  or  appeal 
to  force.  But,  besides  all  this,  there  seem 
to  be  signs  afloat  of  bringing  the  direct  power 
of  opinion  to  beor  upon  international  affairs. 
There  is  a  state  of  things  in  which  you  nei* 
ther  fight  your  enemy  nor  go  to  law  with 
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bim,  but  simply  <mt  him  dead.  It  it  not  so 
Tery  long  since  we  saw  an  example  of  a  na- 
tion being  cut  in  like  manner.  England  bad 
no  ground  of  war  against  Ferdinand  of  Na- 
ples ;  but  his  OoTernroent  was  thought  too 
disreputable  to  associate  with,  and  so  we 
oat  him.  Perhaps,  to  be  perfectly  consist- 
ent, we  ought  to  have  cut  one  or  two  other 
Governments  at  the  same  time.  But  neither 
nations  nor  individuals  are  always  perfectly 
consistent.  Men  have,  before  now,  been 
known  to  tolerate  conduct  in  a  duke  for 
which  they  would  certainly  have  cut  a  neigh- 
bor of  their  own  rank.  Still,  this  is  a  case  of 
bringing  direct  social  opinion  to  bear  on  na- 
tional affairs.  The  King  of  Naples  was  given 
to  understand  that  he  was  not  fit  company 
for  other  kings,  and  he  was  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

That  appeal  to  physical  force  which  always 
lies  in  the  background  in  all  national  affairs 
supplies  another  reason  why  nations  are 
more  strict  and  litigious  than  individuals  in 
asserting  their  rights,  and  why  they  are 
praised  for  being  so  when  individuals  would 
be  blamed.  The  trustee  feeling  above  men- 
tioned has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  but  it 
is  not  all.  It  is  manifest  that,  in  a  state  of 
things  where  force  is  the  final  arbiter,  a  na- 
tion which  shows  that  it  cannot  be  safely  tri- 
fled with  is  in  a  much  better  position  than 
one  with  which  liberties  may  be  taken  with- 
out fuar  of  punishment.  It  seems  to  follow, 
then,  that  the  law  of  morality  for  nations  and 
for  individuals  is  not  exactly  the  same.  The 
eardiual  obligation  of  justice  is  always  ex- 
actly the  same,  whether  for  a  single  man, 
for  a  corporation,  or  for  a  whole  people.  A 
nation,  not  loss  than  an  individual,  must  do 
right  and  keep  its  word.  But  some  of  what 
we  may  call  the  ornamental  virtues  are  al- 
lowed much  less  space  in  international  than 
in  personal  dealings.  A  nation  may  often 
be  generous ;  but  nothing  but  the  strictest 
obligations  of  justice  can  call  it  to  be  self- 
tacrificing  or  self-denying.  There  is  no  room 
lor  works  cf  supererogation ;  it  is  enough 
if  it  keeps  in  good  faith  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.  It  must  never  bo  unjust  or  unfaithful, 
but  it  may  well  be  more  guided  by  a  view  to 
its  own  advantage,  less  considerate  of  others, 
more  suspicious,  selfish,  exacting,  and  ob- 
stinate than  a  perfccily  virtuous  man  will 
be.  A  nation,  in  short,  is  seldoifl  called 
mgon  to  play  the  part  of  a  heroi  or  to  exer«t 


dse  any  hig^  decree  of  cosmopolitan  patriot* 
ism.  It  is  commonly  enough  if  it  recognises 
the  just  claims  of  others,  and  does  not  put 
forth  false  claims  of  its  own.  In  short,  the 
morality  of  nations  is  much  the  same  as  the 
often-maligned  morality  of  corporations.  It 
is  the  fact  that  the  whole  world  is  mapped 
out  among  nations,  while  only  a  small  part 
of  any  country  is  mapped  out  amonf?  cor- 
porations, which  makes  the  main  difference 
between  them. 


The  following  letter  to  the  (London) 
Record,  will  more  fblly  explain  the  Bishop's 
difficulty  to  many  readers  of  the  Living 
Age:— 

**  Snt :  You  will  observe,  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle, that  the  public  is  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  strange  vagaries  on  the  Bible,  which 
men  of  learning  and  high  position  in  the 
Church  seem  so  constantly  falling  into. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  express,  through  the 
medium  of  your  columns,  what  appears  to 
me  the  secret  of  all  this :  and  I  the  rather  de- 
sire to  do  so,  because  I  am  myself  a  monu- 
ment of  the  delivering  power  and  mercy  of 
Ood  in  this  very  matter. 

"  It  is  very  observable  that  almost  all  the 
men  who  have  thus  notoriously  erred  from 
the  way  of  the  truth,  are  men  of  some  kind 
of  eminence  in  natural  ability.  Of  Mr. 
Maurice,  I  cannot  suy  I  think  that  even  in 
natural  things  he  excels  in  distinctness  of 
the  ideas,  or  of  the  power  of  clearly  discern- 
ing nice  differences.  But  the  errors  of  such 
men  as  Heath,  and  especially  Bishop  Colenso, 
cannot  be  attributable  to  any  confusion  of 
mind  as  to  things  which  dittbr — their  emi* 
nent  honors  at  Cambridge  forbid  our  taking 
that  view.  Besides  I  know  from  past  expe- 
rience in  the  same  gloomy  school,  that  the 
possession  of  very  considerable  natural  acu- 
men does  not,  in  the  least  degree,  aid  a  man 
whose  mind  is  perplexed  about  the  founda- 
tions of  Biblo  truth. 

*'  As  to  the  objections  urged  by  the  above 
ffentlemen  to  the  generally  received  views  of 
Scripture,  and  the  doctrines  which  flow  so 
immediately  from  its  simple  and  spiritual 
acceptance  as  the  Word  of  uod,  they  know  as 
well  as  we  do  that  they  are  hackneyed  and 
as  old  as  our  fallen  nature,  but  tlien  that 
does  not  remove  them ;  they  cannot  receive 
the  simple  accounts  of  Scripture,  because 
they  have  not  Divine  faith.  I  remember 
when  I  first  began  to  read  the  Bible  (and  I 
thought  I  was  sincerely  seeking  the  truth), 
I  was  nuserable  because  I  could  not  believe 
it ;  I  dared  not  rciect  any  statement  I  found 
there ;  but  I  conld  not  fully  believe  it  was 
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true.  The  Bishop  of  Natal  just  expresses 
what  I  felt;  and  the  fact  that  we  took  exactly 
the  same  university  honors  (in  different  years, 
of  course),  makes  me  sympathize  with  him 
peculiarly.  My  own  history  was  just  this :  I 
had  read  and  studied  deeply  in  mathemat- 
ics ;  had  mastered  ever)'  liresh  subject  I  en- 
tered upon  with  ease  and  delight ;  had  be- 
come accustomed  (as  every  exact  mathema- 
tician must  do)  to  investigate  and  discover 
fundamental  differences  between  things 
which  seem  to  the  uninitiated  one  and  the 
tame ;  had  seen  my  way  into  physical  astron- 
omy and  the  higher  parts  or  Newton's  im- 
mortal 'Principia,'  and  been  frequently 
lost  in  admiration  ojf  his  genius  till  St.  Mary's 
dock  warned  mo  that  midnight  was  past 
three  hours  ago.  I  had,  in  fact  (as  we  say), 
made  myself  master  of  dynasties,  and  be- 
come gradually  more  and  more  a  believer  in 
the  unlimited  capacity  of  my  own  mind ! 
This  self-conceited  idea  was  only  flattered  and 
fostered  by  eminent  success  in  the  Senate 
House,  and  b^  subsequently  obtaining  a  Fel- 
lowship at  Trinity,  and  enioying  very  consid- 
erable popularity  as  a  mathematical  lecturer. 

**  It  would  have  spared  me  many  an  hour 
of  misery  in  after  days  had  I  really  felt  what 
I  so  often  said,  viz.,  that  the  deeper  a  man 
went  in  science,  the  humbler  he  ought  to  be ; 
and  the  more  cautious  in  pronouncing  an  in- 
dependent opinion  on  a  subject  he  had  not 
investigated,  or  could  not  thoroughly  siil. 
But,  though  all  this  was  true,  I  had  yet  to 
learn  that  this  humility  in  spiritual  things  is 
never  found  in  a  natural  man. 

"  I  took  orders  and  began  to  preach,  and 
then,  like  the  bishop  among  tne  Zulus,  I 
found  out  the  jpand  deficit  in  my  theology. 
I  had  not  the  Spirit's  teaching  myself,  and 
how  could  I  without  it  speak  *  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of^ power '  P 

"  In  vain  did  I  read  Chalmers,  Paley,  But- 
ler, Gaussen,  etc.,  and  determined  that,  as  I 
had  mastered  all  the  other  subjects  I  had 
erappled  with,  so  I  would  the  Bible,  and  that 
I  would  make  myself  a  believer.  I  found  a 
poor,  ignorant  old  woman  in  my  parish  more 
than  a  match  for  me  in  Divine  things.  I 
was  distressed  to  find  that  she  was  often 
happy  in  the  evident  mercy  of  the  Lord  to 
her,  and  that  she  found  prayer  answered, 
and  that  all  this  was  proved  sincere  by  her 
blameless  and  harmless  walk  amongst  the 
neighbors ;  whilst  I,  with  all  my  science  and 
and  investigation,  was  barren  and  unprofit- 
able and  miserablo^-an  unbeliever  in  neart, 
and  yet  not  daring  to  avow  it,  partly  from 
the  fear  of  man,  but  more  from  a  certain  in- 
ward conviction  that  all  my  sceptical  diffi- 
culties would  be  crushed  and  leaped  over  by 
the  experience  of  the  most  illiterate  Chris- 
tiaiu 


^*  1  was  perfectly  ashamed  to  feel  in  my 
mind  like  Voltaire,  Yolne^*,  or  Tom  Paine* 
I  could  claim  no  originality  in  my  views  | 
and  I  found  they  were  no  comfort,  but  a 
constant  source  of  misery  to  me. 

"  May  we  not  compare  this  kind  of  stata 
to  that  which  God  speaks  of  in  Jeremiah  xlix: 
*  Thy  terribleness  hath  deceived  thee,  and 
the  pride  of  thine  heart ! '  And  observe  what 
follows :  *  Hear  the  counsel  of  thdf  Lord, 
Surely  the  least  of  the  flock  shall  draw  them 
out.' 

*'  It  may  now  be  asked,  how  I  came  ever 
to  view  Divine  truth  differently.  I  desire  to 
ascribe  all  praise  to  him  to  whom  power  bd- 
longeth ;  I  desire  to  put  my  own  mouth  to 
the  dust,  and  be  ashamed,  and  never  open 
my  mouth  any  more,  because  of  my  former 
unbelief.  I  cannot  describe  all  I  passed 
through,  but  I  desire  with  humility  and  grat- 
itude to  say,  I  was  made  willing  in  a  day  of 
Christ's  power.  He  sweetly  melted  down  mr 
proud  heart  with  his  love ;  be  shut  my  mouth 
forever  from  cavilling  at  any  difficulties  in 
the  written  Word ;  and  one  of  the  first  things 
in  which  the  great  change  appeared  was,  that 
whereas  before-time  preaching  had  been  mis- 
ery, now  it  became  my  delight  to  be  able  to 
say,  without  a  host  of  sceptical  or  infidel 
doubts  rushinff  into  my  mind :  <  Thus  saith 
the  Lord.'  Oh,  I  am  quite  certain  no  natu- 
ral man  can  see  the  things  of  God ;  and  I 
am  equally  certain  he  cannot  make  himself 
do  so.  '  It  was  the  Lord  that  exalted  Moses 
and  Aaron,'  said  Samuel ;  and  '  By  the  grace 
of  God  I  am  what  I  am,'  said  St.  ^aul ;  and 
so,  in  a  modified  and  humble  sense,  I  can 
truly  say. 

**  It  used  to  be  a  terrible  stumbling-block 
to  me  to  find  so  many  learned  men,  so  manj 
acute  men,  so  many  scientific  men,  infidels. 
It  is  not  so  now ;  I  see  that  God  has  said, 
*Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mignty,  not  many  noble ; '  I  see  as 
plainly  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  see  any- 
thing, that  no  natural  man  can  receive  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hence  I  expect 
to  flnd  men  of  this  stamp  of  intellect  coming 
out  boldly  with  their  avowal  of  unbelief  in 
the  written  Word  of  God.  The  only  answer 
I  can  give  to  them  is,  *  God  has  in  mercy 
taught  me  better ; '  and  never  do  I  sing  those 
beautiful  words  in  the  well-known  hymn  but 
I  feel  my  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  gradtnds 
to  the  God  of  all  compassion  : — 

"  *  Jcsns  sought  me  when  a  stranger 
Waudering  from  the  fold  of  God.' 

**  So  it  was  with  me ;  so  it  must  be  with 
any  one  of  them  if  ever  they  arc  to  know  the 
truth  la  its  power,  or  to  receive  the  love  of 
the  truth  that  they  may  be  saved. 

"  I  feel  very  much  for  the  young  of  this 
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gvaeration,  renembering;  the  conflicts  I 
psned  through  in  coniequence  of  the  error* 
of  men  of  ftbUit}'.  I  hope  the  Lord  nill  p'a- 
doutly  impress  on  manv  hearts  the  senous 
tnih  of  lhe«e  vorda,  '  I^Tot  hy  nn'Kht,  nor  hj 
power,  bnt  by  my  Spirit;'  and  'The  irisdoni 
of  this  world  i*  fooluhneti  with  God.'  My 
own  wvf  at  explaining  it  to  mrielf  and 
•dkRi,  when  required  to  do  lo,  is  by  saying. 
'It  U  not  the  mind,  but  ihe  affectioni,  which 
Rcnva  true  religion.'  'Knowledge  pu&etb 
gp,  bnt  charity  ediGeth.' 

"Apologiiing  for  occupying  much  room,  I 
nmsin,  my  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  lerrant, 
A  FoBHEB  Fel.  of  Trin.  Col.,  Cakb. 

i  Vie.,  LmigliboroMgh,  Oct.  13,  16fi2. 


From  Tb«  Albnueom. 
.   of  Rdy.     By  W.  Chambers. 

Chsmbert. 

tst  Amn  of  these  notes  of  a  brief  tour 
diRiogh  Turin,  Genoa,  Florence,  Rome, 
Ki^les,  Lombardy,  and  Venetia,  is  their 
■npiidtj.  Attempting  to  record  "totnr- 
flofi  ""t  much,  about  Iialy — juit  thoso 
^saees  at  the  country,  its  people,  and 
tttsges,  which  were  casually  obtained  dur- 
ing a  three  months'  excursion  in  the  spring 
Bid  SDnmer  of  1862,"  they  will  be  nccepta- 
Ua  to  the  thousands  of  intelligent  persons 
*bo,  nuable  themselves  to  trsTel,  wish  at : 
Iht  present  crisis,  to  see  the  outside  of  Ital- 
U  lifn  through  the  eyes  of  an  obsurrant 
ndedueatrd  tourist.  As  he  walked  through 
At  broad,  handsome,  regular,  and  busUing 
ttreets  of  Turin,  Sir.  Chambers  was  "  quite 
■tnek  with  the  demonstrations  of  actiTity. 
On  lU  aides  the  people  seemed  to  be  eager 
iitheii  conversations  and  discussions,  ss  if 
tauaous  of  their  new  obligations  and  priv- 
■t|ei;  and  it  would  have  amused  any  one 
to  SM  ihe  universal  demand  for  the  cheap 
Mnpapera  which  were  issued  daily,  without 
■Mninthy  the  prcsa."  At  Rome,  literature 
1x4  another  form.  "  In  visiting  one  of  the 
piuiDg-ofEees  in  Rome,  1  found  that  the 
^■IHt  impreuion  of  any  product  of  the 
ptM  is  that  of  lottery-tickets.  Thousands 
*Re  in  course  of  being  thrown  oS  in  obe- 
^nce  to  offieiftl  authority,  and  the  profit  on 
lUt  sale  is  said  to  form  a  branch  of  thu 
paWic  revenue.  1  am  aware  that  the  pur- 
d>**>ng  of  lottery-tickets  is  a  general  Italian 
**iknH«,  for  we  found  the  system  going  on 
•rajn^terej  but  coiuidering  the  spiritual 
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character  of  the  Roman  Government,  I 
should  not  hare  expected  to  find  the  lottery 
flourishing  so  conspicuously  and  on  so  mean 
a  scale  under  its  patronage.  Tiic  sale  of  the 
tickets  takes  place  at  shops  throughout  the 
town,  and  at  a  price  so  small  as  to  accom- 
modste  the  poorer  inhabitants."  Speaking 
of  Neapolitan  funerals,  Mr.  Chambers  says, 
"  When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  cash,  mat- 
ters take  a  different  turn  )  and  on  reading 
what  I  have  got  to  say,  the  poor  in  England 
may  feel  that  they  are  bom  to  other  bless- 
ings besides  those  enjoyed  during  life.  Sur- 
mounting the  open  grounds  of  ihe  Camno 
Santo  Nuovo,  there  is-  a  qundrongular 
structure,  comprising  private  burial-vaults  t 
and  in  the  centre  of  it  is  a  squjre  paved 
court  with  subterranean  depositories.  It  is 
in  this  last-mentioned  arrangement  that 
there  is  any  peculiarity.  In  the  pavement 
are  rows  of  iron  rings,  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  sevcnty-siig  and  each,  on  being 
lifted,  gives  access  to  a  deep  cell  into  which 
bodies  are  promiscuously  dropped.  A  Cap- 
uchin  monk,  who  waa  in  attendance,  did  not 
seem  iniiined  to  be  very  communicative,  but 
we  gathered  from  him  that  the  interments 
in  these  common  receptaclKS  are  not  gratui- 
tous. A  charge  equal  to  Ss.  or  6a.  is  made 
for  each  1  and  we  further  leorncd  that  th* 
bodies,  when  lowered,  are  not  quite  naked. 
This,  in  short,  is  a  middle-class  cemetery, 
or,  at  all  events,  something  licttcr  than  k 
depository  of  disowned  pnupcis  or  beggars. 
All  the  celU  were  closed ;  and  ds  the  monk 
was  not  disposed  Co  open  one  at  iha  request 
of  a  stranger,  we  drove  off  to  the  Campo 
Santo  Vecchio,  to  try  to  get  a  little  more 
explicit  information."  At  the  Campo  Santo 
Vecchio  the  tourist  was  favored  with  a  peep 
down  ono  of  the  apertures  of  the  burlul-pit 
for  nauppri,  where  he  saw  "  what  may  be 
mildly  described  as  a  confused  heap  of  skel- 
etons." "  The  bodies,"  he  snys,  "  ore  car- 
ried hither  in  coffins  ;  but  this  is  only  out  of 
regard  fur  public  decency,  for  Ihe  coSina  have 
hinged  lids,  and  being  cleared  of  ihcir  con. 
tents,  are  returned  fur  further  use.  Some* 
times,  as  an  addilional  point  of  decorum,  the 
bodies  are  in  shrouds,  or  some  other  species 
of  covering;  more  frequently,  however,  they 
are  naked,  in  which  state  they  arc  let  foA 
one  by  one,  feet  foremost,  into  the  pit,  mak- 
ing a  fresh  layer  over  every  previous  year's 
mortality."  One  day  in  Naples,  Mr.  Cham- 
bera  saw  a  poor  but  decently  clothed  man 
sitting  in  n  busy  thoroughfare,  with  a  dead 
child  upon  his  knees,  and  begging  alms  foi 
the  purpose  of  interring  it  n-iih  a  distant  ap- 
prooch  to  decency.  "  One  might  ask,"  adds 
the  writer,  "if  a  country  can  have  been  right- 
eously governed  or  cared  for  where  such  things 
exist  bM  provoke  no  p«niculu  remarL" 
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From  The  Press. 

English  Women  of  Letters.    By  Julia  Kava- 
nagh.    London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Miss  Kavanagh,  in  the  rolumes  before 
us,  as  well  as  iu  the  previous  work  which  she 
devoted  to  "  French  Women  of  Letters," 
has  had  a  single  design — "  to  show  how  far, 
for  the  last  two  centuries  and  more,  women 
have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the 
modem  novel.''  The  plan  she  adopts  is  to 
give  a  brief  biography  of  each  writer,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  critical  analysis  of  her  works. 
She  begins  with  Aphra  Behn,  whose  career 
could  scarcely,  we  suppose,  be  ignored :  let 
ns  hope  that  Miss  Kavanagh's  notice  of  her 
will  not  induce  anybody  to  read  her.  Wo 
find  quoted  Sir  Walter  Scott's  well-known 
anecdote  of  an  old  lady,  who  remembered 
Mrs.  Bchn's  works  in  her  youth  as  currently 
read  by  the  young ;  and  greatly  astonished 
was  she  to  find,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  that 
she  was  disgusted  by  what  she  had  read  in- 
nocently at  'fifteen.  This  shows  a  singular 
change  of  taste  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Aphra  Behn  was  deemed  very  coarse 
even  by  her  contemporaries.  Next  in  order 
comes  Miss  Fielding,  sister  of  the  greatest 
of  novelists,  whose  "  David  Simple  "  was  a 
famous  book  in  its  way.  Miss  Fielding  was 
excellent  in  descriptive  analysis  of  character, 
but  failed  to  show  it  in  action.  This  is  a 
common  fault  in  the  modern  novel.  To  de- 
scribe is  easier  than  to  develop.  Miss  Field- 
ing's successor  in  the  series,  Madame  d*Ar- 
blay,  better  known  os  Miss  Bumey,  was  en- 
dowed with  an  unusual  power  of  evolving 
character.  She  began  to  keep  a  journal  at 
fifteen,  in  which  she  "  confessed  every 
thought — opened  her  whole  heart;"  and 
the  young  diarist  by  this  means  greatly 
sharpened  her  perceptive  faculties.  Any- 
body who  will  take  the  trouble  every  even- 
ing to  write  a  narrative  of  the  day  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  details  multiply  and 
apparent  trifles  assume  significance.  A  lady- 
novelist  could  have  no  better  training.  Miss 
Kuvanagh  tells  with  great  humor  and  gusto 
how  demure  Fanny  Bumey  anonj-mously 
published  her  first  novel,  "  Evelina  " — and 
how  it  took  the  world  by  storm — and  how 
Dr.  Johnson,  grimmest  of  literary  lions, 
growled  serene  approval,  and  petted  her  at 
Strcatliam,  and  once  actually  kissed  her. 
Madame  d'Arblay  linked  together  two  dis- 
tinctivo  literary  agea.     Sho,  who  had  sat  on 


Dr.  Johnson's  knee,  reoeired  tbe  groAt  8ii 
Walter  in  1826,  and  told  him  that  he  and 
George  Canning  were  the  penone  she  hid 

most  desired  to  see. 

Miss  Bumey  may  be  described  as  the  dh 
rect  literary  progenitrix  of  Mr.  Thackeray. 
*<  Vulgarity,"  says  her  biographer,  "  was  her 
excellence."  She  had  a  keen  eye  for  '*  soobs^" 
and  a  cruel  8t}'lus  with  which  to  transfix 
them.  The  Branghton  family  in  **  Evelina,'* 
are  quite  equal  to  any  vulgar  set  whom  oar 
great  humorist  has  pilloried.  And  she 
sketched  contemporary  manners  with  much 
of  Mr.  Thackeray's  minute  vividness  and 
accuracy.  She,  like  him,  dealt  apecisUj 
with  the  surface  of  things.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  her  "  Evelina  "  and  "  Cecilia  "  with- 
out admitting  her  to  be  the  foundress  of  the 
school  of  satirical  novelists  whose  fsTOiite 
theme  is  the  manners  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  whose  name  mty 
perhaps  be  recollected  as  a  writer  of  verse^ 
wrote  novels  also :  of  her  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  Mrs.  Badclififo  followed — ^imitating 
Horace  Walpole,  and  wild  for  the  supernal 
ural.  When  she  was  popular  George  Cole- 
man wrote  :— 

"  A  novel  now  is  nothing  more 
Than  an  old  castle  and  a  creaking  door, 

A  distant  hovel, 
Clanking  of  chains — a  gallery— a  light- 
Old  armor — and  n  plinntom  all  in  white— 

And  there's  u  novel." 


Mrs.  RadclifiTe  was  the  genius  of  ruined 
ties  and  solitary  forests.  She  peopled  the 
world  with  phantoms.  Which  of  us  hta 
not  in  early  youth  extracted  delightful  ter* 
ror  from  "The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho"P 
Scarcely  could  there  be  a  stronger  contrast 
between  Mrs.  Iladclific  and  her  successor^ 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  authoress  of  "A  Single 
Story."  Nothing  can  be  more  charming  in 
their  kind  than  this  novel  and  its  sequel-— 
fill!  of  truth  and  vigor,  of  pathos  and  dm* 
matic  power,  they  arc  well  worth  reading  by 
those  unacquainted  with  our  earlier  noTe> 
lists.  A  strange  life  was  Mrs.  Inchbold'Sy 
and  Miss  Kavanagh  narrates  it  well — from 
her  running  away  at  eighteen  to  London  to 
bo  an  actress  to  the  soli  tar}'  years  which  she 
devoted  to  repentance  and  religious  obser» 
vances. 

We  come  now  to  writers  better  known. 
Miss  Edgworth,  as  our  authoress  remarks, 
was  by  nature  a  teacher.    She  was  cssen- 
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Inllj  ethical,  and  incrediilooa  of  the  exist- 
ence of  overmastering,  indomitable  passion. 
There  is  consequently  an  air  of  unreality 
about  all  her  novels,  admirable  os  they  are. 
The  next  writer  in  tl^e  series,  Miss  Austen, 
it  as  unmistakably  reaL  **  Her  range  of 
vision  was  limited,"  but  she  saw  keenly  into 
character.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  delighted 
with  her.  **  The  big  bow-wow  strain,"  he 
aaid,  '<  I  can  myself  do,  like  any  now  going, 
but  the  exquisite  touch  which  renders  ordi- 
nary, commonplace  things  and  characters 
interesting  from  the  truth  of  the  description 
and  the  sentiment  is  denied  to  me."  Miss 
Austen  possessed  this  to  perfection.  An- 
other great  authority,  Lord  Macaulay,  re- 
marked, *'  She  has  given  us  a  multitude  of 
characters,  all,  in  a  certain  sense,  common- 
place— all  such  as  we  meet  every  day.  Yet 
they  are  all  as  perfectly  discriminated  as  if 
they  were  the  most  eccentric  of  human  b^ 
ings."  Miss  Austen  was  the  most  truthful 
of  novelists.  x 

Tenderness  and  pathos  >rere  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Mrs.  Opie,  whose  novels 
were  very  popular  in  their  day.  And  what 
shall  we  say  of  Lady  Morgan,  the  last  and 
most  indescribable  of  Miss  Kavanagh's 
series  P  Airy,  fanciful,  daring — full  of  faults, 
yet  never  by  any  accident  dull — all  her 
words  and  acts  seemed  to  tell  of  her  Lrish 
parentage,  and  of  her  birth  upon  the  ever- 
changing  sea.  She  was  her  own  ''  Wild 
Irish  Girl."  Miss  Kavanagh  is  scarcely 
equal  to  herself  in  her  Life  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan, and  some  of  her  statementa  are  ques- 
tionable: we  doubt,  for  instance,  whether 


the  severe  way  in  which  the  novelist  was 
treated  by  the  Literary  Gazette  had  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  Athenceufn.  We 
quite  agree,  however,  in  the  general  esti- 
mate of  Lady  Morgan — whose  conceptions 
were  bolder  and  more  energetic  than  those 
of  any  female  novelist  who  preceded  her, 
but  whose  execution  was  invariably  weak 
and  inaccurate.  Questionless,  of  all  the 
£unous  women  whom  Miss  Kavanagh  hat 
illustrated,  Miss  Austen  is  the  only  one 
whose  novels  will  live. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  tell  our 
readers  that  our  authoress's  style  is  graceful 
and  her  taste  discriminative.  She  has  ably 
shown  the  influence  of  the  feminine  intellect 
upon  modem  narrative  fiction.  We  quote 
with  pleasure  the  eloquent  sentences  which 
close  her  work : — 

"But  new  schools  have  arisen  since  she 
wrote — are  arising  daily.  Fiction  is  going 
on  its  wonderful  career  like  Saturn,  devour- 
ing its  own  children.  The  time  when  novels 
were  few  has  ^ne  by ;  we  shall  never  see 
its  return.  It  is  the  only  branch  of  litera- 
ture in  which  women  have  acquired  genuine 
distinction  and  exercised  undoubted  influ- 
ence. We  have  seen,  through  the  most  dis- 
tinguished amongst  them,  what  they  have 
efiected.  That  their  own  books  should  now 
be  for  the  most  part  unread  and  forgotten 
matters  little.  We  cannot  open  a  novel  of 
to-day  on  which  these  past  and  faded  nove- 
lists have  not  left  their  trace.  And  whilst 
the  human  mind,  its  toils,  its  pleasures,  are 
worth  nothing,  that  trace,  however  fine  and 
often  invisible,  is  worthy  of  attention  and 
record.  • 


"  Don't  Bother  Me." — There  is  a  capital  | 
itory  goin;;  louiul  the  papers  tonching  what  is ! 
called  iho  rcstorution  of  tlic  power  of  speech  to  I 
An  afied  |)ci-son,  cniicd  Mary  Dean,  at  a  place 
called  Oieston.     The  old  lady  had  been  dunih  I 
for  flftv  or  sixty  vcurx,  but  on  her  being  ut  lcn[|th 
morecf  to  wruili  l)y  beinjj  told  to  f^  on  an  errand, 
indigtintion  hrou«:lit  buck  her  faculty  of  utter- 
ance, and  »hc  cxclairacd,  **  Don't  bother  mel  " 
It  is  refreshin;;  to  hcur  of  a  person  liavio};  been 
silent  for  half  a,  century  or  more,  and  then  break- 
ing vilence  to  request  that  she  mi^ht  not  ho 
"  bothered."     Mr.  Punch  has  an  idea  that  the 
statues  of  a  pood   many  deceased  coiobritics, 
whose  {(ilencc  has  been  (genuine,  but  to  whose 
supposed  beliefs,  opinions,  prophesies,  and  sen- 
tiuGou,  reference  is  pcrscveringly  made  by  their 


descendants,  would,  if  "  stones  were  known  to 
speak,"  open  their  mouths  to  much  the  same 
efleet  aft  Mary  Denn,  in  answer  to  the  majority 
of  appeals  now  mudo  to  them.  PosKibly  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  hearing 
Conservative  oration.s,  Mr.  Fo.x  and  Mr.  Grat- 
tan,  in  reply  to  Libeml  invocations,  nnd  cer- 
tainly Gourge  Wahhin;;ton,  when  buncombe 
spoutcrs  to  nn  acre  of  mob  are  cluroorin*;  to  his 
Shade,  would  be  inclined,  "  from  information 
received,"  to  wy  "  Don't  liotlicr  nic."  This  is 
the  only  moral  'Mr.  Punch  has  been  nble  to  dis- 
til from  an  anecdote  uf>on  which  nl>out  eleven 
thousand  correttpondents  huvc  desired  his  opin- 
ion, and  ho  be^s  in  conclusion  to  repeat  tiio 
words  of  Mary  Dean. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  WORKS   OF   THOMAS  HOOD.* 

The  miscellaneous  works  of  Thomas  Hood, 
which  a  not  ungraceful  filial  piety  has  col- 
lected in  tho  volumes  before  us,  need  very 
Httle  comment  on  their  present  republica- 
tion. They  will  find  many  among  the  per- 
sistent readers  of  the  light  literature  of  the 
day  who  can  look  back  to  their  original  date, 
and  recall  the  feeling  produced  by  their 
mingled  brilliancy  and  depth  when  they 
were  circulated  for  the  first  time.  And  they 
will  meet  the  eyes  of  a  younger  generation 
who  knew  not  Hood  as  a  living  writer,  or 
who  only  knew  him  through  the  exception- 
ally wider  popularity  attained  by  one  or  two 
of  his  later  poems,  rather  because  they  fell 
in  with  the  popular  sentiment  of  tho  moment 
than  from  any  intrinsic  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  his  writings.  Probably,  the  eficct 
produced  on  these  two  classes  of  readers  by 
tho  perusal  of  the  volumes  in  question  will 
be  various  in  kind  and  degree.  The  afifec- 
tionate  interest  which  old  readers  of  Hood 
may  or  must  feel  in  turning  over  the  pages, 
on  meeting  with  the  familiar  sparkles  of  wit, 
and  the  familiar  subdued  lustre  of  the  truest 
pathos  and  tho  most  exquisite  imagination, 
is  replaced  in  tho  later  generation  by  an  in- 
terest which  must  be  purely  critical.  It  is  a 
question  how  far  the  genuine  novelty  and 
originality  of  Hood  will  afiFoct  modern  taste, 
brought  up  on  a  diet  of  newer  turns  of  phrase 
and  newer  forms  of  humor,  with  a  sense  that 
be  is  cither  novel  or  original ;  but  that,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  these  qualities  will  bo 
still  recognized  in  him,  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all. 

The  younger  Mr.  Hood  acted  verj'  judi- 
ciously in  feeling  the  way  for  this  republica- 
tion by  giving  to  the  world  his  father's  Life 
and  Letters,  wliich  were  noticed  in  our  col- 
umns some  two  years  ago.  It  is  one  thing 
to  know  a  writer  in  his  works,  and  another 
(sometimes  a  very  different  thing)  to  know 
him  as  a  man.  But  some  compensation  for 
not  having  known  Hood  as  a  contcmporar}' 
author  was  certainly  to  bo  found,  by  those 
who  chose  to  look  for  it,  in  the  knowledge 
of  Hood's  character  as  shown  in  his  life  and 
his  correspondence.  Tho  extreme  gentle- 
ness and  playfulness  of  nature  which  sus- 
tained him  through  iil-health  and  needy  cir- 
cumstances, not  only  keepin;^  him  afloat  at 
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the  ordinory  level  of  human  tpiriU,  Init  ofow- 
fiowing  into  infinite  streams  of  humor  and 
geniality,  are  admirably  exempHfied  in  tht 
records  of  his  domestic  life.  So  is  also  tbt 
real  strength  of  his  W9rtby  and  tboroughlj 
lovable  character.  Younger  readers  will 
do  well  to  become  acquainted  with  this  por- 
trait of  the  favorite  humorist  of  the  last  gen* 
eration  before  they  begin  to  study  his  works. 
When  they  have  gained  an  interest  in  tht 
personality  of  Hood  as  a  man,  they  will  bt 
all  the  readier  to  sympathise  with  him  as  a 
fanciful,  quaint,  poetical,  barlesque,  and  pi^ 
thetic  writer. 

Of  all  the  styles  of  writing  known  to  liter- 
ature, the  humorous  style  is  perhaps  the 
most  evanescent  and  volatile.  Though  tht 
whole  human  race  may  tend  to  laughter  at 
the  same  sort  of  things  for  generation  after 
generation,  yet  the  perfect  joke  of  yesterday 
is  not  the  perfect  joke  of  to-day,  still  less  of 
to-morrow.  The  domain  of  the  mythical 
Joe  Miller  steadily  advances,  year  after  year, 
annexing  and  absorbing  one  witty  touch  or 
happy  hit  after  another ;  and  the  fresher  lay- 
ers of  jocularity  soon  smother  the  older 
forms  of  wit  in  mere  oblivion.  Sometimes 
the  memory  of  a  joke  outlasts  its  intelligi- 
bility ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the  celebrated 
joke  of  Hannibal  before  one  of  his  great  bat- 
tles, reported  by  Livy,  at  which  neither 
schoolboy  nor  schoolmaster  has  ever  laughed, 
though  at  the  timo  it  succeeded  in  omusing 
the  staff  of  Hannibal.  The  wit  of  Aristoph- 
anes himself,  though  clothed  in  the  very 
perfection  of  languoge,  and  appreciable  in 
all  its  clearness  by  the  classical  scholar,  yet 
only  in  a  few  instances  tickles  the  scholar  as 
he  reads  it  to  actual  laughing.  And  the 
same  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  comio 
scenes  of  Shakspcare.  It  is  necessary  either 
to  see  the  personages  and  action  upon  the 
visible  stage,  or  to  create,  by  the  power  of 
imagination,  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  the 
dramatic  circumstances  as  they  would  bt 
presented  on  the  stage,  before  we  can  alto- 
gether appreciate  tho  truth  and  naturalness 
of  diction  which  marks  Shakspeare's  comic 
characters.  Persons  who  habitually  quota 
good  things  out  of  Shakspeare  without  quo- 
tation marks,  as  being,  in  virtue  of  their 
origin,  good  things  for  ever  and  notorious 
to   evervbodv  as   such,  are  verv  much  to 

•  •  • 

blame.     Besides  puzzling  or  imtating  the 
modern  reader,  they  do,  in  a  sense,  wrong 
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Shakspeare  by  taking  bis  words  into  their 
own  mouths,  instead  of  noting  the  fact  that 
they  are  citing  a  quotation.  It  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  wonderful  power  and  simplicity 
of  Shakspeare  that  his  prose  dialogue  should 
be  so  elastic  in  diction  as  to  maintain  a  nat- 
ural and  aTmost  perfect  ease  at  the  present 
day.  But  even  the  vitality  of  Shakspeare's 
language  is  no  proof  that,  if  he  were  writing 
now-a-days,  he  would  have  expressed  his 
meaning  in  exactly  the  same  words,  or  chosen 
exactly  the  same  shade  of  meaning  to  express 
at  all.  Both  in  the  choice  of  the  idea  to  be 
shadowed  out,  and  in  moulding  and  polish- 
ing the  vehicle  or  form  of  words  in  which 
that  idea  was  to  bo  conveyed,  he  would  have 
followed  most  accurately  the  ever-moving 
and  volatile  fashion  of  his  own  time. 

In  the  particular  department  of  humorous 
writing  16  which  so  many  of  Hood's  produc- 
tions belong,  the  fickleness  of  human  taste 
is  most  strongly  shown.  A  pun  is  emphat- 
ically a  thing  of  the  moment,  and  fades  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  explosion  of  laughter 
which  is  caused  by  the  flash  of  its  absurd 
double  meaning  has  died  away  into  silence. 
The  very  fame  of  Joe  Miller,  as  the  mythical 
owner  of  nil  stale  jokes,  only  rests  upon  a 
deep  law  of  nature — that  no  man  can  hon- 
estly laugh  twice  at  the  same  pun — and  its 
corollary,  that  no  man  can  honestly  claim  a 
laugh  from  his  neighbors  for  a  pun  which 
has  been  made  and  published  once  before. 
Laughter  at  the  repetition  of  a  bad  pun  only 
grows  grimmer  and  grimmer  upon  each  suc- 
cessive compulsion  ;  and  tho  neatest  joke 
which  depends  upon  mere  parallelism  of 
sound  or  wrbnl  duplicity  soon  meets  with  a 
reception  of  the  most  profound  indifference. 
The  better  tho  pun,  the  sooner  it  dies  out  of 
&vor,  by  tho  very  fact  of  that  pungency  and 
prettiness  which  make  it  so  instantaneously 
and  universally  known  when  once  it  has  been 
uttered.  And,  in  dying,  it  leaves  barren  the 
soil  upon  which  it  grew.  It  has  extracted 
the  risible  virtue  of  that  particular  contrast 
of  unsuitable  ideas  at  once  and  forever  ;  or 
at  leost  until  some  new  discovery  in  the 
chemistry  of  wit  enables  the  scientific  joker 
to  combine  its  bases  with  somo  third  ingre- 
dient of  Attic  salt,  and  so  produce  some 
novel  explosive  substance  to  electrify  or 
amuse  a  inoro  and  more  fastidious  world. 

Hood  was  endowed  with  a  gift  of  punning 
almost  without  parallel,  and  hii  tendency  to 
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exercise  this  gift  was  almost  irrepressible. 
Even  in  the  simple,  manly,  and  touching 
letter  written  from  a  sick  bed  to  thank  the 
grave  premier,  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  for  one  of 
the  most  graceful  acts  of  ministerial  kind- 
ness upon  record.  Hood  was  unable  to  refrain 
from  a  pun.  In  his  ordinary  writings  they 
overflowed  from  his  pen  with  a  nearly  con- 
secutive inconsecutiveness.  To  the  class  of 
persoils  whom  a  single  pun  ofiends,  as  dis- 
turbing the  due  concentration  of  the  intellect 
upon  the  real  meaning  of  the  language  used, 
Hood's  manner  of  building  up  an  illogical 
series  of  ideas  by  the  side  of  a  logical  one 
must  have  been  painful  in  the  extieme.  To 
keep  pace  with  Hood's  double  intent  required 
from  the  reader  a  mental  operation  analagous 
to  the  process  of  counting  the  money  in  his 
pocket  with  one  hand  while  using  the  other 
to  carry  out  some  entirely  distinct  act  of 
volition,  by  which  Bobert  Iloudin  taught 
himself  the  first  rudiments  of  conjuring.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  Hood  reduced  to 
a  science  the  counterpoint  of  punning — so 
harmoniously  does  a  running  accompani- 
ment of  all  the  chords  of  sublunary  nonsense 
go  along  with  the  melody  or  air  of  actual 
sense  in  his  comic  verse  or  prose.  Yet,  if 
our  view  is  correct  of  the  quick  evanescence 
of  this  species  of  verbal  wit,  is  even  the 
greatest  master)'  over  such  wit  sufHcient  to 
save  his  memory  from  oblivion?  Not  of  it- 
self alone.  But  in  Hood  the  extraordinary 
combination  of  real  poetical  genius,  taste, 
and  imagination,  with  this  irrepressible 
quick-wittedness,  raised  the  level  of  his  non- 
sense in  proportion  with  the  height  of  the 
serious  side  of  his  words.  The  truest  poetry 
is  always  that  which  admits  of  tho  best  par- 
odies ;  and  Hood's  method  enfolded  both  the 
poetry  and  its  parody  in  the  same  language. 
Strike  out  the  nonsense,  and  the  appropriate- 
ness, frequently  the  elegance,  or  even  beauty, 
of  the  sense  remains.  It  is  very  probable 
that  a  lesser  admixture  of  this  quick  wit  in 
Hood's  composition  would  have  raised  him 
even  higher  as  a  serious  poet ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  genuine  dash  of  poetry  which 
generally  pervades  even  the  lightest  of  his 
comicalities  elevates  them  out  of  the  merely 
trivial  and  burlesque.  A  good  instance  of 
his  real  eloquence  in  nonsense  is  to  be  found 
in  his  ''  Ode  to  Joseph  Hume."  As  long  as 
tho  parliamentary  memory  of  that  great 
economist  is  green,  the  following  lines  may 
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well  live  as  his  most  appropriate,  half-comio, 
half- serious  encomium,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
English  people : — 

"  In  Parliament  no  star  shines  more  or  bigger, 
And  yet  thou  dost  not  care  to  cat  a  figure ; 

Equally  art  thou  eloquent  and  able, 
Whether  in  bhowin^  how  to  serve  the  nation. 
Or  laying  its  petitions  ou  the  Table 
Of  multiplication. 
In  motion  thou  art  second  unto  none, 
Though  fortuiic  on  thy  motions  seems  to  frown, 
For  though  you  set  a  number  down 

You  seldom  carry  one. 
Great  at  speech  thou  art,  though  some  folks 
cough. 
But  thou  art  greatest  at  a  paring  off. 

But  never  blench, 
AlthoQgli  in  stirring  np  corruption's  worms 
You  make  some  factions 
Vulgar  as  certain  fractions, 
Almost  reduced  unto  their  lowest  terms, 
Go  on,  reform,  diminish,  and  retrench; 

Go  on,  for  riJicuIe  not  caring ; 
Sift  on  from  one  to  nine  with  all  their  nonghts, 
And  make  state  ciphers  cut  np  their  own 'orts. 

And  only  in  thy  saving  bo  unsparing: 
At  soldiers'  uniforms  make  awful  rackets. 
Don't  trim  though,  but  untrim  their  jackets. 
Allow*  the  tin  mines  no  tin  tax, 
Cut  off  the  Great  Seal's  wax ! 
Dock  all  the  dockyards,  lower  masts  and  sails, 
Search  foot  by  foot  the  Infantry's  amounts. 
Look  into  all  the  Cavalry's  accounts, 
And  crop  their  horses*  tails. 
Look  well  to  Woolwich  and  each  money  vote. 
Examine  all  the  cannons'  charges  well, 
And  tliose  who  found  th'  Artillery  compel 
To  lorge  twelve-pounders  for  a  live  pound 
note. 
Watch  ijandhui'st  too,  its  debts  and  its  cadets— 

Those  military  pets. 
Take  Arm\ — no,  take  Leggy  tailors 
Down  to  the  Fleet,  for  no  one  but  a  nincom, 

Out  of  our  nation's  naiTow  income, 
Would  furnish  such  wide  trousers  to  the  sail- 
ors. 
Next  take,  to  wonder  him, 
The  Master  of  the  Horse's  horse  from  under 
him  : 
Kctrcnch  from  those  wiio  tend  on  Koyal  ills 
Wlicrewiih  lo  irihl  their  pills. 
And  tell  the  Stn;:hounds'  Muster  he  must  keep 
The  deer,  &c.,  cheap. 

Close  as  new  brooms 
Scrub  the  Bed  Cltanihor  Grooms ; 
Abridge  the  Mnsier  of  the  Ceremonies 

Of  bis  very  moneys  : 
In  short,  at  every  salary  have  n  pull; 
And  when  folks  come  for  pay 
On  quarter-<lay. 
Stop  half,  and  make  them  give  receipts  in  full. 

Hood  was  not  successful  as  a  simple  storjr- 
teller.  Tylncy  Hall  is  not  a  good  novel; 
and  the  smaller  novelettes  collected  in  these 
Tolumcs  do  not  indicate  any  sustained  power 
of  conatniclloQ  which  might  have  made  him 
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tell  another  story  bettor.  Such  power  d 
drawing  character  as  he  had  is  better  shova 
where  his  narrative  is  clothed  in  an  epiitok- 
ary  form,  than  where  the  personages  and  ia* 
cidents  are  brought  directly  upon  the  scene; 
and  in  spite  of  Pamda  and  Clariua  .Av- 
lowe  it  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  general  nile» 
that  the  use  of  a  series  of  letters  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  the  story  argues  a  weakness  in  ths 
novelist.  The  direct  reaction  of  personil 
character  and  circumstances  upon  each  other 
forms  the  broader,  if  the  more  dangerous, 
ground  on  which  the  power  of  a  ^eat  novel* 
writer  is  to  be  tried.  The  characters  of 
Tylney  Hail  are  no  particular  characters  st 
all ;  and  though,  in  Hood's  narrative  epis- 
tles, a  certain  piquancy  and  individuality  of 
manner  attach  to  the  several  letter-writen, 
it  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  predicate 
from  their  style  or  their  sentiments  how  they 
would  behave  under  any  imaginable  circum- 
stances of  real  life.  Here,  too,  it  is  proba* 
ble  that  Hood's  power  was,  to  some  extent, 
spoiled  by  the  very  versatility  of  his  devei^ 
ness,  which  prevented  more  absolute  concen- 
tration  upon  the  main  idea.  Had  he  been 
less  peculiarly  gifted  as  a  humorist,  he 
might  have  been  more  effective  as  a  dramas 
tist  or  a  romancer.  Still,  for  the  purposes 
of  collecting  an  exhaustive  memorial  of  his 
father's  talents,  Mr.  Hood  has  very  rightly 
republished  Tylney  Hall  and  the  other  sto- 
ries. The  same  justification  hardly  applies 
to  such  obviously  ephemeral  bits  of  non- 
sense as  the  mixture  of  verses  and  *'  patter" 
on  the  ship-launch,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor's  show.  Less  vulgar,  but 
not  much  less  slight,  than  the  stuff  which 
delights  the  frequenters  of  modern  musio- 
halls,  these  trivialities  should  have  slept 
in  the  past  with  the  vocal  entertainments 
through  which  alone  their  author  intended 
them  to  meet  the  public  ear.  Of  Hood,  as 
of  other  poets  and  authors,  it  is  best  that  it 
should  be  said — 

"  He  kept  his  worst ;  his  best  he  gave." 

And  when  the  worst  was  composed  onlj  fior 
a  special  purpose,  which  it  probably  an- 
swered well  enough,  it  is  unfair  upon  the 
author  that  it  should  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  him  among  his  collected  works,  now 
that  he  has  no  power  left  of  putting  his  own 
\  waste  papers  into  the  fire.  It  is  the  only 
i  shortcoming  in  Mr.  Thomas  Hood's  merito 
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as  editor  that  he  has  not  learnt  the  last  and 
greatest  art — and  we  will  say,  the  last  and 
greatest  touch  of  filial  piety — the  art  to 
blot.  Yet  we  might  point  to  many  little 
gems  of  poetry,  of  gracefulness  and  wit,  for 
the  reproduction  of  which  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hood  the 'younger.  Here 
is  a  specimen,  perhaps  the  lightest  and  pret- 
tiest **  ado  about  nothing  **  eyer  written  in  a 
young  lady's  album  :— 

to  ask 


**  A  pretty  task.  Miss  . 

A  Benedictino  pen, 
That  cannot  quite  at  freedom  write 

Like  those  of  other  men. 
No  lover's  plaint  my  Mose  must  paint 

To  fill  this  page's  span, 
Bat  be  correct,  and  recollect 

I'm  not  a  single  man. 

"  Pray,  only  think,  for  pen  and  ink, 

liow  hard  to  get  along, 
That  may  not  turn  on  words  that  bum. 

Or  love,  the  life  of  song ! 
Nine  Muses,  if  1  chooses,  I 

May  woo  ail  in  a  clan, 
But  one,  Miss  S— —»,  I  daren't  address — 

I'm  not  a  single  man.  ^ 

"  Scribblers  unwed,  with  little  bead 
May  eke  it  out  with  heart. 
And  m  their  lays  it  often  plays 
A  rare  first  fiddle  part. 


They  make  a  kiss  to  rhyme  with  bliss. 

But  if  I  so  began, 
I  have  my  fears  about  my  ears  — 

I'm  not  a  single  man. 

"  Upon  your  cheek  I  may  not  speak. 

Nor  on  your  lip  be  warm  ; 
I  must  bo  wise  about  your  eyes. 

And  formal  with  your  form ; 
Of  all  that  sort  of  thin|2^,  in  short. 

On  T.  H,  Bayly's  plan, 
I  must  not  twine  a  single  line — 

I'm  not  a  single  man. 

"  A  watchman's  part  compels  my  heart 

To  keep  vou  ofi^  its  beat ; 
And  I  might  dare  as  soon  to  swear 

At  you  as  at  your  feet. 
I  can't  expire  in  passion's  fire. 

As  other  poets  can  — 
My  life  (she's  by)  wont  let  me  die  — 

I'm  not  a  single  man. 

"  Sbnt  out  from  love,  denied  a  dove. 

Forbidden  bow  and  dart,  ^ 
"Without  a  groan  to  call  my  own, 

With  neither  hand  nor  heart ; 
To  Hjrmen  vowed,  and  not  allowed 

To  flirt  e'en  with  your  fun ; 
Here  end,  as  just  a  friend,  I  must— 

I'm  not  a  single  man." 

Truly  the  pen  that  wrote  these  lines  waa 
**  in  very  gracious  fooUng." 


Whitewashing. — The  mania  for  rehabilitat- 
ing the  black  sheep  of  history  is  a  curious  fea- 
ture of  our  times.  Philosophically  considered, 
it  is  an  effect  of  the  wide-spread  scepticism  which 
has  crept  over  the  public  mind  with  regard  to 
the  popular  and  traditional  representation  of 
the  great  characters  and  events  of  the  past. 
The  faith  in  the  accuracy  of  historical  portrai- 
ture has  been  rudely  shaken,  and  there  has 
sprung;  up  a  growing  anxiety  to  test  its  genu* 
incncss  by  occurring  to  authentic  and  unim- 
peachable sources  of  information.  It  is  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Froude  that  he  typifies  this  lauda- 
ble desire.  But  the  task  of  dissecting  the  mate- 
rials of  which  history  i.s  composed  is  one  which 
requires  a  cool  and  sound  judgment — above  all, 
a  judgment  which  is  proof  against  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  the  facts  disclosed,  however  stub- 
born, square  with  some  plausible  or  hastily 
adopted  theory.  Without  this,  the  most  con- 
scientious research  is  no  guarantee  against  the 
most  mischievous  perversion  of  the  truth. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  class  of  shallow  sciolists 
who,  in  inviting  their  readers  to  reverse  the 
judgments  of  former  generations,  are  actuated 
merely  by  an  ambition  to  broach  something  new 
or  paradoxical.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  the  chance  of  receiving  tiie  postbumoas 
honors  of  whitewash  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
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crimes  a  man  has  committed,  or  the  rices  he 
has  in  his  lifetime  indulged.  Doubtless,  in  the 
next  century,  some  enthusiast  will  arise  to  de- 
clare that  the  record  of  the  Hugeley  poisonings 
is  to  bo  studied  as  a  palimpsest,  and  that  the 
late  Mr.  William  Palmer  was  the  model  of  what 
a  husband,  brother,  and  friend  should  be.— 3a^ 
vrday  Review. 


JosEPHiNB. — If  the  Duke  of  LeuchtenbeiK 
should  ultimately  be  chosen  to  occupy  the  va- 
cant throne  of  Otho,  it  will  add  to  the  sinfrular- 
ity  of  the  fortune  which  since  the  fall  of  Napo> 
leon  has  attended  the  descendants  of  Josephine. 
That  fortune  seems  to  justify  the  superstition, 
which  regarded  Josephine  as  the  star  of  Napo- 
leon's destiny.  No  royalty  is  now  to  be  found 
among  the  relatives  of  Napoleon,  except  in  th^ 
descendants  of  his  discarded  wife.  The  grand- 
son of  Josephine  is  Emperor  of  France.  An- 
other  of  her  descendants  was  married  to  the 
Queen  of  Portugal ;  of  her  granddaughters,  one 
was  Queen  of  Sweden,  another  still  lives  aS 
Bmpross  Dowager  of  Brazil.  Her  great-f^r^d- 
•OA  may  be  King  ef  Greece.— ^aimy  Reviem, 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  ••EDINBURGH  RKVIEW"   ON  THE 
SUPERNATURAL. 

Uneducated  men  class  all  phenomena  of 
which  they  have  any  conception  under  three 
heads.  There  are,  first,  familiar  phenomena, 
f  uch  as  the  falling  of  an  apple  to  the  ground, 
which  they  do  not  think  require  any  ex- 
planation ;  secondly,  strange  and  striking 
events,  such  as  a  great  national  pestilence, 
or  the  sudden  death  of  a  healthy  man,  which 
they  regard  as  the  results  of  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence  |  and,  lastly,  miracles, 
and  the  supernatural  generally.  This  clas- 
sification is,  of  course,  made  very  roughly, 
and,  in  most  cases,  quite  unconsciously ;  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that,  in  their  eyes, 
every  event  which  they  observe,  or  can  im- 
agine, would  come  under  one  of  these  three 
heads.  The  Uneducated  man,  therefore,  does 
not  explicitly  recognize  any  such  thing  as 
a  law  of  nature.  Implicitly,  it  is  true,  he 
does.  If  he  were  asked  why  an  apple  faUs 
to  the  ground,  he  would  probably  answer, 
**  because  it  is  natural ; "  and  if  pressed  for 
an  explanation,  would  give  it  in  some  nearly 
identical  proposition,  such  as  that  it  always 
docs  fall,  and  must  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  this  answer  there  lies  hid,  no  doubt,  the 
notion  of  a  natural  law ;  but  this  notion  has 
not  with  him  assumed  any  explicit  shape.  It 
is  this  absence  of  any  desire  of  finding  a  law 
which  marks,  above  all  things,  the  contrast 
between  an  uncultivated  and  a  cultivated 
mind.  A  cultivated  mind  craves,  in  every 
case,  a  rational  or  scientific  method  which 
may  connect  or  underlie  phenomena.  Where 
a  scientific  method  is  not  attainable,  it  con- 
tents itself  with  an  unscientific  method ;  but 
it  does  so  with  an  uneasy  spirit,  and  haunted 
with  a  desire  to  seize  the  hidden  clue,  which 
a  true  imagination  tells  it  must  be  some- 
where discoverable.  We  have  seen  this 
strikingly  exemplified  in  almost  every  prov- 
ince of  thought.  Naturalists  have  long  col- 
lected species  upon  species  of  ever)*  kind  of 
animal,  and  have  arranged  them  by  their  ex- 
ternal marks,  or,  where  possible,  by  their  in- 
ternal organization ;  but  they  have  been 
possessed  by  the  longing  to  discover  some 
more  binding  link,  and  some  more  real 
method  than  any  external  marks  can  supply. 
The  same  feeling  inspires  the  physical  phi- 
lolbphor  in  his  researches  into  the  nature  of 
magnetism,  electricity,  and  the  laws  of  chem- 
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istry ;  and  the  same  tendency  is  obaenraUe^ 
in  some  degree  at  least,  in  the  half-philo- 
sophical, half-theological  discuasions  vbich 
are  at  present  in  vogue. 

An  article  on  the  "  Supernatural'* has  le* 
ccntly  appeared  in  the  Edivibvrgh  MeoieWj  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  miracles. 
to  a  certain  extent,  into  the  common  cate> 
gory  of  natural  phenomena.  Of  the  three 
heads  under  which  the  uneducated  classify 
events,  science  has  long  ago  united  th'e  two 
first.  On  the  one  hand,  she  brings  the  idl- 
ing of  the  apple  under  a  general  law,  in  spite 
of  its  familiarity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  brings  plague  and  sudden  death  under 
general  laws,  in  spite  of  their  strangeness, 
Miracles  remain,  and  it  is  now  attempted  to 
bring  these  into  the  same  list.  Hitherto,  the 
human  reason  has  had  its  choice  of  two 
courses  in  reference  to  miracles.  It  might 
cither  deny  them,  and  say  that  the  accounts 
which  we  have  are  the  products  of  delusion 
0£  imposture,  or  it  might  bow  the  head,  and 
admit  that  its  domain  is  limited.  But  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer  thinks  that  ho  has  dis- 
covqred  a  middle  way.  He  believes  in  mir- 
acles, but  denies  that  they  are  supematuraL 
Superhuman  ho  admits  them  to  be  ;  but  thU 
he  holds  to  be  something  quite  distinct  and 
different  from  supernatural.  The  latter 
word,  he  thinks,  implies  that  the  laws  of  na- 
ture are  suspended  or  violated,  whereas  the 
former  only  implies  that  they  are  applied  in 
a  certain  way  by  the  divine  will;  and  he 
contends  that  our  only  or  chief  difficulty  in 
conceiving  a  miracle  arises  from  our  suppos- 
ing without  any  reason  that  it  involves  a 
"  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature."  To  sum 
up  in  his  own  words,  **  The  intellectual  yoke 
involved  in  the  common  idea  of  the  super- 
natural is  a  yoke  which  men  impose  on  them- 
selves. Obscure  language  and  confused 
thought  are  the  main  causes  of  the  diffi- 
culty." 

The  case  which  the  reviewer  puts  is  this. 
Man,  he  says,  is  acquainted  with  a  certain 
number  of  natural  laws,  and  is  able  to  oat 
this  knowledge  so  as  to  bring  about  certain 
results.  Civilized  man  can  accomplish  things 
which  to  a  rude  people  appear  miraculous^ 
and  in  all  probability,  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge  his  power  will  be  immensely  in* 
creased.  God  acts  in  the  same  way.  He 
knows  all  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  Im 
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nies  this  Xnowledge  to  work  what  are  called 
miracles,  ju8t  as  man  uses  his  knowledge  to 
produce  results  which  are  not  miraculous. 
Now,  if  he  gOes  on,  there  is  nothing  which 
can  be  called  supernatural,  or  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  in  the  case  of  man,  why 
should  we  suppose  that  there  is  in  the  case 
of  God  ?  A  miracle  is  superhuman,  but  it 
is  not  supernatural  or  a  yioiation  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  This  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  reviewer's  case,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  the  sceptic's  dif- 
ficulties are  really  smoothed,  as  the^  writer 
imagines,  by  this  way  of  putting  the  matter. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe  that,  in 
the  position  thus  taken  up,  a  verbal  ques- 
tion and  a  real  question  are  involved.  If 
we  admit,  as  every  one  does  admit,  that  a 
miracle  means  something  effected  by  a  spe- 
cial interposition  of  the  divine  will,  which 
could  not  be  effected  by  man,  and  which 
would  not  have  happened  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  it  is  clear  that,  whether 
we  prefer  to  call  it  supernatural  or  super- 
human, is  a  merely  verbal  question.  The 
importance  which  the  reviewer  attribi^^s 
to  the  word  **  supernatural "  is,  in  fact,  a 
•ignal  instance  of  a  difficulty  brought  on  by 
that  confusion  of  language  against  which  he 
protests.  lie  begins  his  article  by  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and,  in 
order  to  get  at  this,  he  is  obliged  to  analyze 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "nature."  He 
oomet  to  this  conclusion  :  *'  We  must  con- 
ceive it  as  including  every  agency  which  we 
see  entering,  or  can  conceive  capable  of  en- 
tering, into  the  causation  of  the  world.  First 
and  foremost  among  these  is  the  agency  of 
our  own  will  and  mind.  Yet  strange  to  say, 
all  reference  to  this  agency  is  often  tacitly 
excluded  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture." It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first 
place,  that  if  by  nature  or  natural  things  is 
meant  every  agency  which  we  conceive  ca- 
pable of  entering  into  the  causation  of  the 
world,  then  it  is  not  true  that  first  and  fore- 
most among  these  is  our  own  will  and  mind. 
Obviously,  to  any  one  who  believes  in  a  God, 
first  and  foremost  would  be  the  will  of  God. 
If,  as  we  presume  the  writer  meant  to  do 
(though  quite  inconsistently),  we  exclude  the 
notion  of  a  God,  then  in  one  sense  of  the 
word  "  nature,"  it  is  true,  that  first  and  fore- 
moit  comes  our  own  wilL  But  the  surpris- 
ing thing  ill  that  tha  lOTicwT  ihoiikl  have 


observed  the  inconsistency  in  the  use  of  the 
word  **  nature,"  to  which  he  adverts,  without 
at  the  same  time  fairly  recognizing  that  the 
word  is  used  in  two  ways,  each  of  which  ia 
equally  common.  In  one  sense,  the  word  is 
used,  as  stated  by  him,  to  include  man  and 
his  agency ;  and  here  '*  the  natural "  stands 
in  opposition  to  **  the  divine,"  or  *<  supernat- 
ural." In  another  sense  the  word  is  used  to 
exclude  man,  and  here  *<  the  natural "  is  used 
as  opposed  to  '*  the  artificial."  So  far  from 
there  being  anything  strange  in  the  use  of 
the  word,  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  in  or- 
dinary language,  it  is  the  more  common  of 
the  two.  Did  the  reviewer  never  hear  a 
person  say  that  he  preferred  nature  to  art, 
or  that  the  poet  leaves  the  city  to  commune 
with  nature?  Here  the  agency  of  man  ia 
excluded  from  hnd  put  in  opposition  to  the 
notion  of  nature,  but  there  is  nothing  strange 
or  inaccurate  in  this  way  of  speaking.  The 
reviewer  quotes  rather  contemptuously  **  a 
distinguished  living  lecturer  upon  physical 
science,"  who  fell  into  this  supposed  error, 
when  ho  remarked  in  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  heat,  that,  "  there  is  no  spontaneous- 
ness  in  Nature ; "  but,  if  instead  of  carping 
at  this  remark,  the  reviewer  had  set  himself 
fairly  to  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings,  it 
would  have  led  him  to  a  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. Coleridge  has  a  similar  observation 
in  the  Aids  to  Reflection :  "  In  Nature  there 
is  no  origin."  This  notion,  that  in  nature 
there  is  no  spontaneousness  or  no  origin, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  uses  of  the  word 
''nature."  We  have  given  the  two  most 
common  of  these  uses.  In  one  of  them,  na- 
ture is  opposed  to  those  phenomena  which  are 
accomplished  by  the  originating  will  of  man  ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  opposed  to  those  phenomena 
which  are  accomplished  by  the  originating 
will  of  God.  The  opposite  to  the  natural  is, 
in  the  one  case,  the  artificial,  in  the  other,  the 
supematuraL  This  distinction  the  reviewer 
has  failed  to  grasp,  and  ho  is  constantly 
brought  into  difficulty  by  his  assumption 
that  the  natural  and  supernatural  are  in  every 
case  properly  opposed  to  each  other.  When 
the  meanings  of  the  word  *'  nature  "  are  once 
adequately  seen,  the  futility  of  debating 
about  the  use  of  the  words  '*  superhuman  " 
and  "  supernatural "  is  apparent.  Whea 
God  inteneres  to  work  a  miracle,  the  agengr 
is  supernatural  as  well  as  superhuman.  U 
is  simply  to  avoid  ambiguity  that  we  do  not 
apply  the  word  '<  supernatural "  to  the  agedly 
«  man  aa  itanding  ia  opposition  to  natuxa 
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in  Its  narrower  sense.  Custom  has  deter-  **  in  one  sense  *'  con^ts  in  this,  that  when 
mined  that  when  a  thing  is  called  "  super-  menlike  Hume  talk  about  a  ▼ioiation  of  na- 
natural/'  i.e.,  above  nature,  we  shall  under-  ture,  thev  include  under  this  term  the  very 
stand  nature  to  be  used  in  the  wider  sense  notion  which  the  reviewer  fancies  will  rec- 
which  includes  man  ;  but  if  custom  had  not  oncile  them  to  the  miracles.  Their  way  of 
80  determined,  there  would  bo  no  impropri-  speaking  is  very  possibly  an  inaccurate  way 
ety  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  man  as  '*  su-  of  speaking,  but  this  is  a  Tcrbal  questioo 
pematural,"  inasmuch  as  it,  too,  is  above  which  we  will  not  discuss.  It  is,  nererthe- 
naturc,  taking  the  word  in  its  narrower  sense,  less,  quite  certain  that  the  notion  of  God 
It  is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that,  coming  in  and  applying  natural  laws  to  ef- 
in  common  language,  it  is  implied  that  the  feet  a  particular  purpose,  just  as  men  apply 
modes  of  operation  differ  in  the  case  of  God  them,  would,  in  Hume's  e^es,  constitute  a 
and  of  man.  The  fundamental  notion  of  violation  of  nature.  If  this  is  admitted,  it 
the  word  **  nature  "  is  a  dead  chain  of  cause  must  also  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Mansel  is 
and  effect,  and  when  man  and  his  doings  are  right  io  thinking  that  the  great  question  still 
included,  it  is  only  because  the  free  will  of  remains.  There  is,  •however,  as  we  have 
man  is  dropped  out  of  si^ht  while  the  atten-  said,  a  real  question  involved.  Mr.  Mansel 
tion  is  fixed  on  the  superior  free  will  of  God.  says  that  we  may  take  the  phrase  '<  a  viola- 
In  discussing  the  meaning  of  a  word,  we  must,  tion  of  natural  law  "  to  mean  that  a  particu- 
of  course,  waive  all  metaphysical  theories,  lar  cause  should  be  made  to  produce  an  ab- 
We  must  not  inquire  whetner  there  really  is  normal  effect  We  may  add,  that  it  would 
such  a  thing,  on  the  one  hand,  as  free  will  in  be  a  violation  of  natural  law  if  that  which 
man,  or,  on  the  other,  as  natural  law  con-  is  usually  a  cause  is  made  to  produce  no  rf- 
trastcd  with  the  free  will  of  God.  feet.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  we  can  im- 
Wc  said  above  that  a  real  question  was  agine  a  miracle  to  be  performed  without  any 
involved,  as  well  as  a  verbal  question.  The  such  violation  of  nature  as  this.  The  re- 
real  question  is  this.  Docs  a  miracle  imply  viewer's  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  it  it 
a  violation  of  natural  laws  ?  Now,  before  only  a  violation  of  nature  m  this  strict  sense 
entering  upon  this  question,  wc  qannot  for-  of  the  word  to  which  sceptics  object.  AMien 
bear  to  express  some  surprise  that  the  re-  wo«are  told  that  God  bade  the  sun  to  stand 
viewer  has  not  stated  the  obligations  under  still  upon  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  val- 
which  he  lios  to  Mr.  Mansel.  Mr.  Mansel's  ley  of  Ajalon,  we  may  picture  to  ouraelvee 
Essay  on  Miracles  BtandSf  indccdf  among  the  this  miraculous  phenomenon  in  two  ways. 
list  of  books  at  the  head  of  the  article  and  We  may  suppose  either  that  the  ordinary 
is  quoted  in  the  article ;  but  the  writer  has  laws  of  motion  were  suddenly  suspended,  or 
not  informed  his  readers  that  almost  every-  that  other  laws  of  which  we  know  nothing; 
thing  which  he  says  on  the  subject  of  the  vio-  were  brought  into  play  to  overrule  the  ordi- 
lation  of  nature  is  to  be  found  in  that  essay,  nary  laws,  which,  but  for  such  intervention, 
The  reviewer  has  possibly  not  read  Mr.  would  have  remained  in  operation.  But  it 
Manscl's  Bampion  Lectures,  but  as  the  mat-  seems  to  us  to  be  a  pure  delusion  to  suppose 
tcr  is  put  more  concisely  there,  we  will  quote  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  followers  of  Hume, 
a  passage  from  the  Sixth  Lecture  instead  of  there  would  be  an  important  difference  in 
quoting  from  the  essay : —  these  two  views.    The  reviewer,  indeed,  in 

"  A  miracle,  in  one  sense,  need  not  neces-  «J™^  J?°^'''«^?f.  '^''''^'^  ''^T^^  ^^^^^^  ^°  ^?.^ 

saiily  be  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that,  by  dwelling  upon  the  instrumentahrir 

God  may  make  use  of  natural  instruments  of  natural  laws,  he  gets  rid  of  the  notion  of 

acting  after  their  kind,  as  man  himself  does,  ?/P®^;°}  mtornosition  of  Providence.    But, 

within  his  own  sphere,  in  the  production  of  V®'  **"?  is  a  baseless  fancy.    If  the  nobou 

artificial  combinations.    The  great  question,  of  a  special  interposition  is  set  aside,  wc  can- 

however,  still  remains.     Has  God  ever,  for  "°'  ^l?^®  ^  ^^"°  ™^"^^^«-     ^^®  mterposiUon 

religious  purposes,  exhibited  phenomena  in  P^y.^®  *^?  remote  as  we  please ;  but  noth- 

certain  relations  which  the  observed  course  "^^  i«  gamed  by  treating  it  as  remote  in- 

of  nature  and  the  artistic  skill  of  man  are  ?tead  of  immediate.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 

unable  to  bring  about  or  account  for  ?  "  interposition  is  represented  m  some  of  ihe 

^  miracles  as  more  or  less  remote,  as,  for  in- 

Now,  so  far  as  the  position  taken  up  by  the  stance,  when  "  The  Lord  caused  the  sea  to 

reviewer  differs  from  what  is  here  said,  it  go  back  by  a  strong  cast  wind  all  night ; " 

differs  for  the  worse.    In  the  first  place,  he  but  the  character  of  the.  miracle  is  not  ea« 

oniits  to  qualify  his  statement  with  tnc  words  sentially  altered  by  being  thus  put  bock, 

•*  in  one  sense ; "  and,  in  the  second  place,  Wo  can  conceive  it  put  back  many  tuch 

he  thinks  that  the  difficulties  are  smoothed  steps,  but  wo  gain  nothing  by  it.    It  is  of 

■o  that,  if  the  question  remains,  it  is  no  Ion-  no  use  to  add  links  to  the  chain  if  the  chaia' 

ger  formidable.  The  importance  of  the  words  is  not  palled  somewhere. 


In  the  subjoined  communication  (written 
tome  months  ago)  Professor  Newman  pro- 
duces the  most  prominent  features  in  the 
struggle  between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  slaveholding  rebels : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  American : 
Sir,— In  regard  to  the  American  civil  war, 
few  writers  of  this  country  have  done  justice 
to  the  cause  of  the  North.  Because  the 
North  has  not  yet  pronounced  that  slavery 
shall  be  exterminatedf  they  overlook  that  the 
war  is  on  the  question  whether  slavery  shall 
be  crippled.  Out  of  this  fallacy,  which  pro- 
nounced the  combatants  to  deserve  e^ual 
sympathy  from  the  bystanders,  has  mamly 
arisen  all  that  injustice  of  English  public  men 
and  public  writers,  which  has  naturally  nec- 
essarily, and,  I  think,  most  reasonably  exas- 
perated the  Northerners.  I  beg  permission 
to  call  attention  to  the  broad  ana  notorious 
facts,  which  have  been  so  sadly  overlooked 
and  so  shamefully  disguised. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, pledged  himself  not  to  permit  exten- 
sion ot  slavery;  Mr.  Breckinridge  was 
pledged  to  extend  it.  When  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  elected,  South  Carolina  rebelled.  "The 
war  was  begun  by  the  South  because  they 
would  not  have  as  President  a  man  pledged 
to  oppose  the  extension  of  slavery ;  clearly, 
then,  the  war  is  on  this  question  primarily. 
None  are  so  good  Judges  of  its  tendency  as 
the  Abolitionists  of  the  North,  who,  till  now, 
have  stood  aloof  from  all  Federal  politics : 
who  indeed  treated  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  Seward  with  disgust  and  contempt, 
until  the  North  rose  in  majesty  and  might 
to  take  up  war  in  real  earnest  against  the 
attack  of  the  South.  Thereupon  the  Abo- 
litionists heartily  joined  President  Lincoln ; 
and  their  most  eloquent  leader,  Wendell 
Phillips,  spoke  with  enthusiasm  for  the  war. 
The  vast  exertions  of  Massachusetts,  which 
is  the  soul  and  heart  of  liberty,  speak  to  the 
same  cfiect,  and  guarantee,  if  guarantee 
were  needed,  that  the  victory  of  the  North 
will  be  the  victory  of  freedom. 

But  the  insurgents  had  moved  a  second 
vital  question,  vm^ther  the  States  shall  es- 
tablish a  right  to  secede  from  the  Union  at 
their  own  will  and  pleasure,  and,  indeed  by 
the  perjury  and  treason  of  their  Executive. 
This  second  ground  drew  the  whole  Demo- 
cratic partv  of  the  North  into  the  war,  al- 
though it  bad  previously  been  the  ally  and 
tool  of  the  South.  President  Lincoln  is 
President  not  solely  of  the  Republican  party 
which  elected  him,  but  also  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  which  opposed  him;  and  he 
has  to  carry  on  this  most  dangerous  and  dif- 
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WHICH  SIDE  SHOULD  CLAIM  THK   SYM-  fioult  war  by  their  joint  energies.    It  took 
PATHIES  OF  KXOLISHMEN?  forty  years  in  England  to  convert  us  into 

willingness  to  emancipate  our  colonial  slaves, 
when  it  did  not  need  to  cost  us  more  than  a 
moderate  and  a  merely  pecuniary  effort ;  if 
the  last  twelve  months  have  not  yet  converted 
the  Democratic  party,  especially  while  Ken- 
tucky holds  to  the  Union,  what  Englishman 
can  wonder  or  gravely  blame  them  ? 

The  President  finds  an  ample  ground  and 
necessity  for  the  war  in  that  grievance  which 
the  whole  North  feels,  namely,  they  are  con- 
tending for  law  against  lawlessness  and  trea- 
son, and  for  national  existence  against  a  dis* 
integ^ted  principle  which  would  reduce  them 
to  a  rope  of  sand.  It  suffices  to  display  this 
grouna  of  war,  and  not  to  alienate  a  large 
p€urt  of  the  North  by  avowing  prematurely 
the  other  ground,  and  the  ulterior  objects 
now  legally  possible,  since  rebels  can  no  longer 
appeal  to  the  Constitution.  I  trust  we  shall 
ere  long,  hear  that  the  progress  of  opinion 
has  justified  President  Lincoln  in  prociQim- 
ing  that  slavery  not  only  must  be  stopped, 
not  only  driven  back,  but  must  be  destroyed ; 
but  meanwhile,  whatever  profession  of  war 
the  North  makes,  success  in  the  war  ensures 
the  immediate  crippling,  and  at  least  early 
extirpation  of  slavery.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
me  an  inexplicable  wonder  if  any  Englishman, 
not  led  astray  by  despotic  fanaticism,  can 
fail  to  give  his  warmest  sympathies  to  the 
North. 

But  now  for  my  practical  point.  Our 
statesmen  and  our  press  have  greatly  exas- 
perated those  who  are  naturally  our  best  and 
most  valuable  friends — the  New  England* 
ers  and  the  agriculturists  of  the  great  West. 
Earl  Russell  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the 
North  was  fighting  for  empire,  the  South  for 
independence ;  when,  in  fact,  the  North  fights 
for  civilization  against  barbarism,  for  law 
against  lawlessness,  for  the  responsibility  of 
public  officers  against  the  impunity  of  per- 
jured treason,  for  humanity  against  cruelty, 
for  coherent  civilized  institutions  against  in- 
terminable anarchy.  After  pretending  to 
desire  in  1856  to  exterminate  privateering 
on  the  grounds  of  humanity,  our  Govern- 
ment has  gone  out  of  its  way  tenderly  to  re- 
serve for  the  rebels  the  right  of  having  pri- 
vateers !  It  has  given  to  them,  before  they 
had  proved  their  strength,  the  right  of  buy- 
ing arms  from  us  ;  which  the  name  ministers 
(Lords  Palmerston  and  Russell)  refused  to 
Hungary  after  she  had  beaten  Austria  in  a 
good  cause,  and  wanted  nothing  but  arms  to 
beat  off  Russia  also. 

It  began  to  arm  Canada  last  August ;  and 
the  Times  proclaimed  that  it  was  done  against 
the  Northerners.  It  has  never  uttered  one 
distinct  word  to  make  the  South  hopeless  of 
reoeiving  active  aid  fhmi  us  {  and  all  through 
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the  absurd  fur}'  in  which  this  nation  put  it- 
self because  Captain  Wilkes  did  against  us 
the  hundredth  part  of  what  we  have  done 
against  America,  the  ministerial  papers,  viz., 
the  Times,  the  Morning  Post,  the  Globe,  the 
Observer — have  been  foremost  in  bitter  zeal, 
often  bloodthirsty.  All  our  action,  and  all 
the  writing  of  Whig  and  Tory  newspapers, 
has  tended  to  make  those  who  are  fighting  a 
noble  battle  for  law  first,  and  for  freedom 
next,  to  believe  that  wo  are  seeking  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  them  now  that  their  hands  are 
full.  I  ask,  then,  is  it  not  high  time  for  those 
who  desire  the  overthrow  of  slavery  and  the 
success  of  a  righteous  cause  to  express  their 
sympathy  with  the  North  by  a  great  national 
declaration,  which  shall  not  only  bo  heard  in 
Parliament  and  stop  the  shameilBl  tendencies 
to  interfere  for  the  benefit  of  the  South,  but 
also  be  so  heard  in  America  as  to  discourage 
the  South  and  reconcile  to  us  the  hearts  of 
the  North  ?  If  wo  delay  this  until  decisive 
victory  crowns  the  Northern  arms,  the  act 
will  not  be  so  acceptable,  nor  so  easily  be 
believed  sincere. 

Respectfully  yours, 

F.  W.  Newman. 


From  Tho  I^ndon  Review,  13  Doc. 
MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  PROF.  NKWMAN. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
been  engaged  in  a  gentle  Platonic  llirtation 
with  Mr.  L'rancis  Newman,  in  a  newspaper 
corespondcnce.  Tho  cause  of  the  encounter 
between  two  spirits  so  unworldly  was  a  cen- 
sure passed  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  by  Mr. 
Newman  for  his  recent  speech  at  Newcastle. 
Mr.  Newman  is  a  terrible  and  uncompromis- 
ing Northerner ;  and  he  comes  forth  breath- 
ing fire  and  fury  against  the  sugar-plantations 
of  the  South.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  her  majesty's  Exchequer — looking 
on  all  war  from  the  ])oint  of  view  of  an  eco- 
nomical archangel — has,  nevertheless,  some 
sympathy  for  the  courage,  the  chivalry,  the 
military  order  of  the  Southern  States.  Dis- 
tracted by  counter  impulses,  Mr.  Gladstone 
sighs,  and  at  intervals  contradicts  himself. 
Yes  ;  it  is  godlike  to  hate  slavery,  but  these 
Southerners  remind  us  in  an  afiecting  way  of 
the  Homeric  and  patriarchal  ages.  The  bat- 
tle that  is  waging  on  the  plains  of  Rich- 
mond is  as  picturesque  as  if  it  were  a  battle 
lor  a  second  Troy.  All  war  is  wrong  and 
foolish,  and  President  Lincoln  is  as  impru- 
dent in  persisting  in  an  ill-judged  attempt  to 
conquer  back  tho  loyalty  of  the  South,  as 
Menelaus  was  unwise  in  spending  ten  long 
vears  in  the  chase  of  a  thankless  Helen.  But 
if  there  is  to  be  a  war,  who  would  not  bo 


amongst  the  picturesque  hosts  of  Richmond 
— that  motley  multitude  of  retainers  and 
of  slaves  led  on  by  their  chieftains,  and 
bound  together  by  the  indissoluble  ties  of 
family  affection  P  Mr.  Gladstone  is  too  sin- 
cere a  believer  in  the  blessings  of  Christian- 
ity  and  civilization  not  to  detest  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  Nor  is  war  merely  in  bis 
eyes  unchristian — the  keeper  of  her  majes- 
ty's Exchequer  and  the  author  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  knows  that  it  is  also  eminent^ 
expensive.  The  North  have  no  business  to 
oppress  the  South,  nor  have  they  any  right  to 
issue  such  quantities  of  paper  money.  All 
this  Mr.  Gladstone  sees,  and  carefully  ob- 
serves. Nor  does  it  cscapea  clasflical  and 
artistic  eye  that  the  scene*  on  the  James 
River,  by  a  skilful  imagination,  might  al- 
most have  been  made  to  do  duty  S>r  the 
Scamander. 

Led  away  by  this  Homeric  simplicity  of 
mind,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  vent  at  Newcastle, 
some  short  time  ago,  to  some  admiration 
for  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  South,  which 
smacked,  half  of  the  classical  student  and 
half  of  the  sentimental  cavalier.  Where 
slaver)'  is  concenjed,  Mr.  Francis  Newman  is 
a  terrible  and  uncompromising  Roundhead. 
Rushing  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  in  tho  columns 
of  the  Star,  he  smote  him  hip  and  thigh,  with 
the  zeul  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an  Iconoclast. 
Loud  rang  Mr.  Frances  Newman's  sword 
and  tongue.  Crash  went  Mr.  Gladstone's 
painted  glq^s.  The  South  are  a  nation  of 
slave-owners  and  slave-dealers,  and  a  chosen 
people  must  have  no  dealings  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  sin.  Let  the  fate  of  Agag  be 
reserved  also  for  Jefferson  Davis.  Bind 
their  nobles  with  chains  and  their  princes 
with  cords  of  iron.  Such,  or  to  some  such, 
purpose,  ran  doubtless  tho  sentiments  of 
that  Abolitionist  of  Abolitionists,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Newman.  Well  might  Mr.  Gladstone 
tremble,  for  the  tornado  was  upon  hira. 
On  reading  what  Mr.  Francis  Newman 
thought  about  tho  South,  and  his  half- 
avowed  sympathy  for  tho  South,  he  felt 
probably  somethmg  of  what  the  worthy 
prelate  Laud  might  have  felt  if  he  had  in- 
cautiously said  something  foolish  in  the 
presence  of  some  red-hot  Oliver  Cromwell, 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  experienced  at  finding 
himself  so  treated  was  doubtless  half  a  feel- 
ing of  shamo  and  half  a  feeling  of  martyr- 
dom. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  first  men  in 
England,  and  Mr.  Newman  is  an  humble 
professor  in  the  University  of  London.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  a  High 
Churchman  of  credit  and  renown,  who  can 
ascend  the  highest  theological  eminences 
'  with  all  the  energy  of  n  pilgrim,  yet  with 
all  the  unruffled  placidity  of  a  saint.    Mr. 
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Newman's  religious  opinions  are  well  known. 
At  first  sieht,  the  two  men  have  little  in 
common,  vxet   a  secret    impulse  led  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Professor 
Francis  Newman,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  him- 
self might  have  spent  his  taunts  in  vain 
without  eliciting  a  reply.    It  was  one  Deep 
calling  to  another.      The  critic  of  Homer 
and  the  avenger  of  the  wrongs  of  Helen 
heard  from  afar,  and  recognized  the  cry  of 
Homer's  veteran  translator.    In  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  right  honorable  member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  is  proud,  and 
sometimes  intolerable,  to  his  equals  and  his 
competitors.      But  now  all  pride  was  laid 
aside.     It  is  with  exquisite  humility  and  the 
most  unfeigned  modesty  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
rides,  like  Lady  Godiva,  through  the  regions 
of  literature.     He  is  no  more  the  mighty 
firamer  of  the  Budget ;  he  is  a  neophyte, 
proud  of  his  powers,  yet  pretending  that  he 
IS  willing  to  be  taught    Trippingly,  deli- 
cately, tremblingly  the  maiden  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheouer  approaches  the  confes- 
sional of  this  literary  father.    Tell  me,  my 
father,  he  seems  to  say,  tell  me,  in  the  name 
of  Homer,  have  I  sinned  ?    It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  picture  is  not  without  its 
scenic  effect.     It  was  Henry  IV.  kneeling, 
with  reverence  on  his  lips  but  with  defiance 
at  heart,  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe,  only  that 
in  Gladstone's  case,  if  common  report  be 
true,  it  was  the* believer  who  was  the  suppli- 
ant.   And  it  must  also  be  acknowledged, 
that  in  both  instances  the  suppliant  party 
meets  with  the  same  kind  of  humiliating 
rebuff.    It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  takes 
advantage  of  his  position,  and  in  the  very 
middle  of  his  homage,  slily  manages  to  ad- 
minister to  the  venerable  literary  pontiff  a 
most  provoking  poke  in  the  ribs.     The  pro- 
fessor might,  however,  have  been  appeased 
bv  the  sight  of  so  eminent  a  statesman  on 
his  knees.     Without  appearing  to  be  in  the 
least  edified  or  conciliated  by  the  spectacle, 
ho  at  once  proceed%  to  inflict  condign  pun- 
ishment on  the  imposing  sinner  before  him. 
In  the  first  place,  he  sent  Mr.  Gladstone's 
letter  to  the  daily  papers,  a  step  which,  how- 
ever gratifying  to  the  readers  ot  daily  papers, 
can  hardly  have  been  calculated  to  delight 
Mr.  Gladstone  himselfl    In  the  second  phice 
— after  acknowledging  the  unexpected  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — ho  boldly  rates  him  for  what  we 
suppose,  in  the  language  of  tho  day,  would  be 
termed  his  Southern  proclivities.    He  threat- 
ens the  Government  with  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  the  hatred  of  the  whole  American 
race.     More  than  this,  bo  taunts  them  with 
their   selfishness   in  discouraging  insurrec- 
tion in  the  New,  while  they  encourage  it  in 
the  Old  World.    Tb«  Southcni  Coo&derocy 
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is  a  slaveholding  power,  a  monster  which  is 
anxious  to  be  allowed  to  rear  its  monstrous 
head  among  nations.  It  is  an  offence  against 
public  morality  for  a  statesman  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  position  to  speak  at  all  of  such 
a  power  "  without  declaring  abhorrence  of 
*it ;  or  at  least  to  speak  in  such  a  tone  that 
he  can  for  a  moment  be  suspected  of  desir^ 
ing  its  success."  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Newman  represent  respectively  two  large 
parties,  tho  opinions  of  which  about  the 
present  Amencan  struggle  are  somewhat 
one-sided  and  unfair.  The  shield  has  two 
sides,  and  each  will  only  look  at  the  side 
nearest  to  itself.  The  one  maintains,  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  North  has  taken 
upon  it  a  hopeless  and  destructive  enter- 
prise; and  that  the  South  is  a  chivalrous, 
and  worthy  to  be  an  independent  nation. 
That  is  one  side  of  the  shield.  The  other 
side  is  the  side  to  which  those  confine  their 
view  who  would  encourage  the  North  to 
convert  this  fratricidal  conflict  into  a  wild 
and  flaming  propaganda  of  anti-slavery 
principles.  In  every  sense  slavery  is  a  sad 
and  brutal  thing.  Since  the  days  of  AVil- 
berforce  every  liberal-minded  Englishman 
looks  forward  to  its  abolition  whenever  the 
da^'  comes  for  abolishing  it  with  safety.  But 
it  IS  not  without  solicitude  that  many  regard 
the  possible  perils  of  a  military  scheme  of 
emancipation.  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone are  both  inspired  by  ideas  which  are 
noble  but  eminently  unpractical.  The  one 
detests  slavery  as  the  other  detests  war. 
Slavery  is  a  terrible  evil,  and  one  destined, 
perhaps,  to  vanish  from  tfte  civilized  face  of 
the  earth.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  is  war. 
Yet  Mr.  Newman  forgets  that  even  the  sud- 
den extinction  of  slavery  may  be  too  dearly 
bought,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  forgets  that 
there  are  some  great  questions  which,  when 
it  comes  to  tho  last,  can  only  be  solved  by 
war. 

One  of  tho  most  serious  features  of  the 
present  struggle  is,  as  is  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Newman,  the  universal  antipathy  to 
England  expressed  openly  all  over  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  W^e  certainly  seem  to  run  a 
risk  of  being  la  nation  incomprise.  Noth- 
ing we  do  suits  anybody.  As  far  as  Amer- 
ica is  concerned,  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
have  not  partially  to  blame  ourselves,  if,  in- 
deed, in  the  presence  of  the  ruffianly  excite- 
ment that  has  lately  prevailed  against  her 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  England 
can  be  called  upon  to  excuse  or  to  reproach 
herselfl  Possibly,  whatever  this  country 
could  have  done  would  have  been  taken  io 
evil  part.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotteo 
that  the  universal  feeling  that  pervades 
England  in  favor  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
UmoQ  is  not  unseen  abnMuL    It  is  put  down 
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to  that  spirit  of  selfishness  which  is  sup« 
posed  to  be  the  key  to  England's  whole  pol- 
icy. There  is  some  truth  in  it.  We  have 
not  shown  any  generous  love  for  the  Ameri- 
can stars  and  stripes  in  the  hour  of  their 
danger.  Whether  we  followed  the  dictates 
of  mere  human  nature  in  acquiescing  with 
something  very  much  akin  to  satisfaction  in 
the  approaching  disruption  of  a  gpreat  em- 
pire, or  whether  that  half-satisfaction  was 
ungenerous  and  unworthy,  will  he  decided 
one  day  by  a  posterity  that  will  be  able  to 
judge  better  than  we.  Mr.  Newman  is  ccr- 
taimy  so  far  right,  that  little  good  is  to  be 
expected  from  its  having  been  made  evident 
in  the  eyes  of  all  nations. 
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negro  race  between  a  South  closely  hemmed 
in  by  a  free  and  compact  Union,  — and  « 
South  strong  enough  to  dominate  a  divided 
continent,  will  be  enormous.  None  can  now 
have  the  same  stake  in  the  contest  as  the 
negroes  themselves.  All  this  is  beyond  the 
possibility  of  Question,  and  is  quite  clear  to 
the  negroes  of  Port  Royal  and  of  KansM 
themselves.  But  the  statesmen  of  the  North 
have  failed  as  yet  to  see  the  bearing  of  iL 
They  are  drifting  blindly,  and  almost  reluct 
tantly,  into  an  emancipation  policy ;  and  so 
may  lose  half  the  political  fruits  of  it.  If 
they  make  this  the  recognized  centre  of  their 
policy— as  it  must  become,  if  the  war  lasts. 
Its  obscure  unrecognised  centr&^they  might 
grasp  a  hundred  opportunities  which  would 
otherwise  escape  them.  And  especially  br 
a  comprehensive  consistency  of  policy  (which 
it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  from  them) 
they  might  now  turn  impending  anarchy  at 
home  and  military  languor  into  coherent  pur^ 
pose  and  regimental  zeal.  At  present  this 
truth  has  scarcely  glimmered  on  the  state- 
craft of  the  shiftless  American  Cabinet.  The 
New  York  Trilnme  complains  that  even  the 
negro  regiment  which  won  its  military  rank 
at  Island  Mounds,  is  at  present  no  part  of 
the  "  national  army,"  but  an  '*  irregular  lerj^ 
exposed  even  by  the  laws  of  war  to  the  fiite 
of  guerillas  taken  in  arms  without  author* 
ity."  We  know  well  what  fate  this  would 
be  at  the  hands  of  the  South.  And  the  New 
York  Tribuiie  is  right  in  saying  that  the  very 
first  step  of  the  Union  should  be  to  give  ell 
the  negro  regiments  the  full  privileges  of 
Union  soldiers,  and  absolutely  enforce  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  taken  from  amongst 
them  by  the  South  in  all  respects  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  Without  this  step  how  is  it  even 
possible  to  expect  negro  recruits  for  a  flag 
which  disowns  them  at  the  first  risk  P  The 
simple  truth  is  that  the  value  of  a  negro  army 
has  not  yet  di^wncd  upon  the  Federal  poh- 
ticians.  And  Federal  generals  are  still  per- 
mitted to  issue  such  pieces  of  ofiicial  insan- 
ity, as  this  of  a  General  Boyle,  in  Kentuckyi 
dated  Nov.  27th  :  "  All  commanding  ofiicers 
serving  in  this  district  are  ordered  not  to 
permit  any  negroes  or  slaves  to  enter  the 
camps,  and  all  officers  or  privates  are  forbid- 
den to  interfere  or  intermeddle  with  the  idaves 
in  any  way."  That  such  a  policy  should 
be  runnnig  on  side  by  side  with  the  negro 
recruiting  system  is  one  of  those  innumera- 
ble little  facts  which  show  us  that  statesman- 
ship docs  not  exist  at  the  North.  The  Re* 
publican  leaders  work  away  nt  the  war  like 
so  many  moles,  never  knowing  where  they 
may  emerge,  and  never  caring  to  secure  that 
their  efforts  shall  be  convergent.  Let  ut 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  '<  irrepressible  ne- 
gro "  from  the  military  point  of  view,  and 
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If  the  statesmen  of  the  North  had  any 
moral  perspective  in  their  minds,  if  they  could 
see  the  advantage  of  having  a  point  of  sight 
to  which  all  their  efforts  should  converge, 
if  they  could  appreciate  the  vigor  lent  to  uie 
intellect  even  of  inferior  politicians  by  keep- 
ing constantly  on  the  look-out  for  opportu- 
nities to  further  one  great  purpose,  they 
would  now,  wo  think,  be  fairly  prepared  to 
take  up  a  new  policy  of  inconceivable  im- 
portance which  events  have  fairly  forced 
upon  them,  and  which  might  bear  fruit  in  a 
ffradual  solution  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem of  their  "  destihy." 

The  first  negro  regiments  have  been  raised. 
They  have  shown  remarkable  spirit  and  re- 
markable subordination.  One  of  them,  raised 
by  General  Jim  Lane,  won  the  day  against 
heavy  odds  in  a  little  engagement  at  Island 
Mounds  on  the  27th  October.  A  company 
of  the  rawest  negro  recruits  sailed  up  the 
Sapcio,  in  Florida,  under  Colonel  Beard, 
earlv  in  November,  twice  landed  under  a 
heavy  fire  and  dispersed  their  enemies,  and 
behaved  altogether  with  the  most  ardent  en- 
thusiasm and  courage  during  this,  their  first 
military  trial.  The  negro  volunteers  are  as 
eager  and  forward  as  the  American  recruits 
seem  now  to  be  reluctant.  What  is  more, 
they  arc  much  more  amenable  to  discipline 
than  the  native  Americans.  There  is  just 
the  difference  in  caste  between  them  and 
their  white  officers,  which  is  the  secret  of  all 
effective  military  discipline.  And  for  them 
now,  even  more  than  for  the  Northern  white 
laborers,  there  is  beginning  to  be  a  purpose 
in  the  war.  Every  State  now  gained  for  the 
North  will  strengthen  the  foundation  of  their 
fireedom,  and  extend  the  area  of  their  own 
MfiBtj.    The  difference  in  the  future  of  the 
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bow  many  problems  he  might,  if  steadily 

Tded  in  this  light,  help  to  solve, 
the  first  place,  the  negro  would  prob- 
lUj  supply  the  North  as  good  or  even  a  bet- 
ter military  materid  than  the  mean  whites 
npply  to  the  South.  They  are  quite  as 
itrong  and  quite  aa  hardy,  apparently  quite 
ii  eoorageous,  nearly  as  intelligent,  much 
mom  faiikful  if  well  treated,  and  much  more 
deeply  habituated  to  that  obedient  attitude 
of  mind  which  is  the  essence  of  military  dis- 
cipline. The  Northern  army  has  always 
been  a  free-and-easy  army ;  fighting  bravely, 
it  ii  said,  but  also  determined  to  exercise  the 
ririit  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  moment 
men  they  have  dono  their  share.  The  no- 
tioD  seizes  them  in  battle  that  they  have  ac- 
complished all  that  ought  to  be  expected  of 
tlMB,and  then  no  officer  can  force  them  to  do 
mora.  This  is  not  business  in  military  af- 
iun.  The  Southern  troops,  accustomed  to 
HI  aristocratic  caste,  do  not  judge  for  them- 
idTes  in  this  way.  They^^nd  themselves 
at  the  command  of  their  officers.  And  thus, 
too,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  with  a 
Bigro  army.  Their  fidelity  and  their  respect 
fcr  the  white  race  would  alike  keep  tight 
tke  bonds  of  military  authority,  now  so  loose 
at  tbe  North.  The  negroes  would  be  Sepoys 
vitbout  any  disposition  to  treachery,  and 
vitbmore  than  the  Sepoy  physique.  More- 
over, they  would  be  even  less  exposed  to  the 
BHklaria  and  exhaustion  of  the  Southern 
climate  than  the  Southerners  themselves. 
Again,  the  negro  just  released  from  slavery 
would  thankfully  accept  low  tcages  in  the 
Kortbem  army,  instead  of  the  enormous 
iKwinty  and  pay  now  claimed  by  every  white 
volunteer ;  and  they  would  be  as  easy  to  sat- 
iify  with  wholesome  rations  of  any  kind  as 
the  present  army  is  hard.  Every  element 
o£  tbe  soldier  is  to  be  found  in  the  negro, 
onleat  it  be  natural  military  tastes,  and  this 
the  came  now  supplies.  There  is  physical 
atrengtb  and  a  body  used  to  unlimited  hard- 
•Inpi.  There  is  deference  of  spirit,  clanship 
u  between  man  and  man,  and  affectionate 
fidelity  to  superiors.  There  is  the  willing 
I>&nd  without  the  meddling  head,  and  the 
S'^test  of  all  motives  for  desperate  valor. 

But  next,  a  large  auxiliary  negro  army 
would  belp  to  solve  a  great  political  prob- 
^.  Under  the  President's  Emancipation 
iwlicy  a  great  number  of  negroes  must  be  at- 
^'wted  northwards,  and  the  greatest  jeal- 
w»«y  is  felt  by  the  Northern  laborer  lest  they 
ahould  reduce  his  normal  wages.  By  em- 
l%iDg  them  freely  in  the  army  this  danger 
Would  be  partially  averted,  and  a  great  boon 
^Merred  upon  the  Northern  laborer,  who 
^JKids  the  drafting  policy  of  the  administra- 
tniL   In  this  way  the  half-reluctant  States 
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of  the  North  would  bo  reconciled  to  the  first 
steps  of  the  Emancipation  policy, — and  if, 
as  we  hope,  the  regiments  thus  formed  should 
prove  the  most  effective  and  best  discipKned 
m  the  army,  the  military  pride  of  the  North 
would  soon  convert  them  to  the  President's 
policy, — for  no  susceptibilities  of  caete  wouk^ 
be  hurt  by  the  glory  of  black  regiments  with 
white  commissioned  officers, — the  unjust  rule 
of  war  being  that  all  display  of  public  grati- 
tude is  lavished  on  the  leader,  however  much 
is  due  to  the  followers. 

But  not  only  would  this  policy  enormously 
lower  the  cost  of  the  army,  spare  the  labor 
of  the  North,  and  reconcile  tne  Democrats 
to  emancipation,  but  it  might  be  made  one 
of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  what  we 
may  call  the  foreign  policy  of  the  war ;  for 
there  would  be  no  better  means  of  avoiding 
all  the  dangers  of  servile  insurrection  than 
passing  the  fugitive  slaves  through  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  military  rkgime.  The  least  in- 
dulgence of  private  license  or  vindictiveness 
miglit  then  be  punished  by  instant  death 
without  any  undue  austerity.  In  no  way 
could  a  severer  control  be  kept  over  the 
risks  of  emancipation  on  a  large  scale.  And 
thus  the  natural  European  suspicion  of  all 
sudden  cmancipation^would  be  best  removed. 
Nor  would  this  be  all.  One  result  of  such  a 
measure  would  be  still  more  important.  A 
negro  army  once  established  would  probably 
become  the  nucleus  of  the  permanent  mili- 
tary system  of  the  North, — and  so  a  most 
important  check  upon  the  South.  Of  course, 
we  are  assuming  what  all  Englishmen  now 
assume,  that  absolute  subjugation  of  the 
South  is  a  dream,  that  the  war  is  a  question 
of  boundaries,  —  a  question,  as  mathemati- 
cians would  say,  of  the  maximum  or  mini- 
mum extent  of  the  slave  power.  Now,  as- 
suming this,  what  could  be  more  important, 
more  decisive  for  the  slavery  policy  of  the 
South,  than  the  existence  of  a  negro  army 
across  the  border,— capable  of  large  increase, 
and  ready  and  eager  to  act  in  all  cauf^es  directly 
involving  the  extension  or  limitation  of  slav- 
ery ?  The  knowledge  of  such  a  fact  would  be 
by  far  the  most  cflective  check  on  slavery 
propagandism  that  could  be  exerted  by  the 
agency  of  human  fear. 

In  whatever  light  we  contemplate  the 
question,  the  principles  involved  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  negro  army  seem  to  us  most  preg- 
nant of  weighty  result  and  gradual  political 
transformations.  Bi\t  if  the  Northern  states- 
men will  never  look  oeyond  the  hour,  what 
can  save  themP  Foresight  and  combina- 
tion are  only  less  needful  than  strict  justice 
in  dealing  with  the  emancipation  of  the  **  ir- 
lepressible  negro." 
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The  Cfirittian  Ohttrter  for  Dec,  in  the  article  on 
Public  Affairs,  thus  speaks  of  tho  United  Stites. 
This  work  is  conducted  by  tho  successors  of  Clark- 
son,  Wilbcrforce,  and  Zaclmr^  Macauhiy,  the  great 
Anti-slavery  leaders,  and  is  tho  organ  of  the 
**  Kvangelical  Party,'*  in  Great  Britain. 

A  BAT  of  hope  seems  at  length  to  gleam 
upon  America.  The  obstinacy,  insolence, 
and  contempt  of  justice  and  humanity  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  met  with  a  sud- 
den check  where  it  was  least  expected.  There 
has  always  been  a  party  in  the  North  to  whom 
their  proceedings  were  as  hateful  as  to  our- 
selves ;  but  they  were  cowed  and  silenced ; 
for  moral  courage  is  unhappily  a  feeble  vir- 
tue there.  But  it  has  gathered  strength  at 
last ;  and  the  disgraceful  misconduct  of  the 
war,  together  with  tho  political  misconduct 
and  incapacity  of  President  Lincoln  and  his 
Cabinet,  have  added  thousands  to  the  list  of 
the  discontented.  The  elections  for  the  next 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  different  State  elec- 
tions, w^hich  have  just  taken  place,  show  a 
strangely  altered  state  of  feeling  throughout 
the  North.  Tho  war-party  is  in  fact  in  a 
minority,  and  the  inhuman  proceedings  and 
tyrannical  violence  of  the  Government  are 
denounced  in  public  meetings  held  even  in 
New  York  itself.  At  present  the  Republican 
or  war  party,  with  the  President  at  its  head, 
are  in  the  throes  of  what  is  not  unlikely  to 
terminate  in  another  revolution ;  and  it 
seems  far  more  probable  that  tho  Federal 
States  will  break  up  into  two  or  three  repub- 
lics, or  military  despotisms,  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  that  the  North  and  South  should  ever 
bo  reunited.  General  McClcUan  has  been 
once  more  suddenly  dismissed ;  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  great  army  of  the  Potomac  is 
committed  to  General  Burnside.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  judge  of  military  affairs,  but  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  general  is  sacrificed 
to  public  clamor.  The  North  wants  a  vic- 
tory ;  the  Government  cannot  exist  much 
longer  without  one,  McClellan  has  been 
ordered  to  fight,  and  has  refused  so  to  do, 
on  the  plea  that  ho  wanted  supj)lies  ;  but  no 
doubt  under  a  conviction,  which  it  was  not 

Erudent  to  avow,  that  with  an  army  such  as 
0  commands  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
risk  all  in  a  battle  with  troops  such  as  the 
Confederate  generals  could  bring  into  the 
field.  Whether  Generdl  Burnside  will  re- 
peat those  useless,  murderous  slaughters, 
which,  under  the  name  of  battles,  have 
shocked  the  world  during  the  last  American 
campaign,  remains  to  bo  seen ;  nor  can  we 
tell  whether  the  war  itself  will  bo  renewed. 
It  seems  to  have  come  nearly  to  an  end,  from 
the  mere  want  of  materials  to  feed  on.  The 
fire  has  burnt  out  for  want  of  fuel.  Even 
the  most  ferocious  of  the  war  party  will  not 


enlist.  Volunteers  are  not  to  be  had  mt  an 
enormous  bounty ;  and  the  Government  dax» 
not  enforce  the  conscription.  The  tax-gath- 
erer waits  till  the  Ist  of  January,  and  everj 
thing  seems  to  threaten  an  impending  crash. 
Even  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  fabric  of 
the  Hepublic  in  the  North  would  not  surprise 
us.  \Qtt  such  are  the  changes  to  whicn  dl 
democratic  governments  are  liable  in  timet 
of  danger, — so  violent,  sudden,  and  often 
contrary  to  every  reasonable  conjecture,— 
that  all  this  may  mean  nothing  more  than  a 
confiict  of  parties. 

If,  in  common  with  the  whole  of  England, 
we  view  the  American  crisis  with  satisfaction. 
it  is  from  no  indifference  to  her  real  wel£ue. 
She  has  shown  us  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  that  her  own  happiness,  and  the 
peace  of  the  world,  are  likely  to  be  promoted 
by  the  disruption  of  her  huge  republic  A 
State  that  has  no  respect  for  its  own  liabili- 
ties, is  not  likely  to  respect  the  liberty  of 
other  States  A  nation  that  carries  on  a 
civil  war  with  a  ferocity  unknown  except  to 
savages,  is  not  exactly  the  nation  whose 
threats  of  foreign  conquest  will  much  lon- 
ger be  tolerated  even  by  the  most  tolerant 
of  her  allies.  The  massacre  of  ten  unof* 
fending,  unarmed  Confederates  in  cold  blood, 
on  the  plea  that  a  Federalist,  who  was  mist- 
ing, was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered, 
has  sent  a  tnrill  of  horror  through  Great 
Britain.  This  is  not  merely  the  language  of 
newspapers  and  politicians;  it  is  well  that 
America  should  Know  that  indignation  it 
much  more  wide  and  solemn ;  and  that  our 
oldest  and  best  men  are  amongst  the  first  to 
denounce  it,  as  standing  side  by  side  with 
the  massacres  of  Dahomey  in  the  appalling 
magnitude  of  its  guilt,  and  as  affording  a 
proof  of  the  wonderful  patience  and  lonff- 
suffering  of  Almighty  God.  It  was  in  such 
terms  that  it  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit 
on  Sunday  last,  in  a  missionary  sermon,  oy 
Mr.  H.  V.  Elliott,  of  Brighton,  which  those 
who  heard  will  not  soon  forget.  Why  are 
American  Christians  silent  amid  such  na- 
tional crimes  as  this  P 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  formally  pro- 
posed to  England  and  Hussia,  that  an  offer 
of  mediation  be  made  on  the  part  of  tho  three 
great  powers,  the  basis  of  which  should  be 
suspension  of  the  blockade,  and  of  hostilities 
on  both  sides,  for  six  months,  with  a  view 
to  further  negotiations  for  peace.  Russia 
first,  and  then  our  own  Cabinet,  have  de- 
clined the  proposal ;  though  at  the  same 
time  Hussia  declares  her  readiness  to  givo  to 
it  her  moral  support,  if  it  should  be  carried 
out ;  and  England,  expressing  great  respect 
for  the  emperor's  motives,  and  throwing  in 
a  courteous  acknowledgment  of  his  good 
offices  rendered   to  us  in  tho  affair  or  tho 
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seizure  of  the  Trent,  thinks  it  expedient  to 
wait ;  under  the  conviction  that  interference 
at  present  would  be  productive  of  no  good 
result.  On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the 
three  courts  are  prepared  to  move  whenever 
they  can  do  so  with  a  fair  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, and  this  is  all  that  we  can  reasonably 
desire.  The  madness  of  America  must  be 
allowed  to  exhaust  itself^  and  then  reason 
will  be  heard. 


From  The  United  Service  Magazine  for  Dec. 

With  that  modesty  which  is  so  charming 
a  feature  of  their  character,  the  Federals  pro- 
fess to  be  furiously  angry  with  England  for 
not  treating  the  Coniederates  as  pirates, 
though  they  are  afraid  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind  themselves.  We  all  remember  how,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  captured  a 
few  Confederate  privateersmen,  tried  them 
as  rebels  ahd  pirates,  and  solemnly  sentenced 
them  to  death;  but  we  also  remember  how 
all  this  bluster  evaporated  at  the  threat  of 
retaliation  'by  the  Southerners.  The  old 
frenzy  has  been  revived  of  late  by  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  the  Federal  commerce  by  the 
Alabama,  and  the  paroxysms  of  fear  produced 
by  one  single  vessel  are  positively  ludicrous. 
In  the  apprehension  of  its  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, New  York  stands  an  excellent  chance 
of  bombardment,  the  California  packet, 
freighted  with  the  *' almighty  dollar"  will 
become  the  prey  of  the  "  pirate,"  and  all 
traffic  under  the  Federal  flag  is  at  an  end. 
A  nation  that  ranks  Paul  Jones  among  the 
foremost  of  its  naval  heroes,  ought  not  to  be 
very  severe  on  pirates.  But  it  suits  well  with 
the  brilliant  achievements  of  their  land 
forces,  to  find  the  Federal'  cruisers  cau- 
tiously giving  the  one  armed  vessel  of  the 
Confederates  a  very  wide  berth,  and  the 
New  York  mob  are  quite  true  to  their  char- 
acter in  reviling  England  as  its  upholder. 
The  fact  is,  the  Confederates  have  for  the 
roost  reason  to  complain  of  our  neutrality, 
however  honestly  carried  out,  and  the  Feder- 
als have  benefited  by  it  immensely  in  their 
unrestricted  purchase  of  all  warlike  materiel. 
So  we  get  no  thanks  on  either  side,  and  shall 
never  bo  free  from  embarrassment  until  we 
make  up  our  minds  to  recognize  the  Con- 
federacy, and  thus  do  more  to  put  an  end  to 
the  miseries  of  the  war  in  America,  and  en- 
forced idleness  in  Lancashire,  than  if  we 
joined  in  the  half-meature  of  '*  mediation  " 
proposed  by  France,  wliich  if  not  backed 
oy  torce  would  only  irritate,  and  give  a  little 
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fresh  strength  to  the  Lincoln  Government. 
But  it  is  evident  enough  that  the  "  beginning 
of  the  end  "  is  close  upon  us ;  the  Youne 
Napoleon  has  been  ignominiously  deprived 
of  command,  and  as  an  advance  is  now  to 
be  made  coiUe  qui  coute  by  Burnside,  it  is 
tolerably  safe  to  predict  what  the  result  will 
bo.  If  ne  advances,  he  will  be  defeated, 
and  if  he  does  not  advance  he  will  be  de* 
posed ;  and  the  only  choice  seems  to  be,  the 
loss  of  a  general,  with  or  without  the  loss 
of  the  armed  mob  which  goes  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  name  of  an  army.  McClellairs 
friends  announce  that  they  intend  to  pro- 
pose him  as  the  future  President,  and  what 
IS  more  likely  than  that  they  should  antici- 
pate the  legal  term  P  He  may  not  be  a  first- 
rate  general,  no  one  will  venture  to  say  that 
he  is,  but  still  he  is  popular  with  his  troops, 
and  if  they  choose  to  make  him  Dictator. 
his  rule  can  hardly  be  worse  than  that  of 
the  crazy  Abolitionists  who  have  displaced 
him,  and  who  are  smarting  under  their  re- 
cent electoral  defeat.  At  any  rate,  the 
'<  model  Republic  "  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
which  in  itself  is  a  matter  of  sincere  con- 
gratulation for  the  whole  world. 


A  FRENCHMAN  ON  AMERICA 

Hear  what  M.  Pelletan  says  of  us  in  his 
new  work,  "  La  Moderne  Babylone."  After 
descanting  on  the  degeneracy'of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paris,  and  the  tyranny  under  which 
they  live,  ho  suddenly  stops,  and  apostroph- 
izing us,  exclaims : — 

"  *  The  Americans  of  the  North,'  *  the 
Yankee,'  the  *  clown,'  the  *  worshipper  of 
the  almighty  dollar,'  behold  what  he  does 
when  the  slavcholding  South,  as  if  to  fasten 
upon  the  negro  the  tyranny  of  climate,  tears 
the  bond  of  Union.  For  a  simple  met- 
aphysical idea — the  Union;  for  another 
abstract  idea,  legality :  for  a  dozen  of  stars 
more  or  less  on  a  stripe  of  bunting,  the 
American  of  the  North  oflers  upon  the  altar 
of  his  country  his  last  man  and  his  last  dol- 
lar. He  gives  the  example,  never  known 
before,  of  a  voluntary  budget ;  ho  takes  the 
rifle  himself,  ready  to'  die  for  abstract  justice. 
He  looms  the  art  of  war,  as  the  France  of 
tho  Ecpublic  did  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy ;  he  hesitates  at  first,  he  looses  the 
the  battle  at  first :  but  be  sure  be  wins  the 
day  at  last.  Do  you  know  any  grander 
spectacle  —  any  fairer  apotheosis  of  free- 
dom?" 
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TI^E    STORY    OF   THE    GUARD. 


The  Story  of  the  Ouard.  A  Chronicle  of 
tho  War.  By  Jessie  Benton  Fremont 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1863. 


A  BORDER  STATE  GOVERNOR  ON  THE 
PROCLAMATION. 

The  message  of  Gov.  Pierpont  of  West 

Virginia  has  reached  us.  He  states  that  rpTr^o  i:**i«„^^t,  «„.«,:f*^  ««••!„•  „^. 
,     ^      .     ■.  1    -n         •    .-     T>     1       A*  ims  iittieworK  was  written  nearly  a  year 

he  sustained  the  Emanc.pat.on  Proclamation  ^  commemorate  the  service,  of  the 

at  Altoona,  and  explain,  why  he  did.  ^^  Bodj-O^xzTd  of  Gen.  Fremont,  and  with  • 
renews  the  curcumstances  under  which  the  ^J  ^^  ^^^  assistance  of  the  familie.  of 
proclamation  was  made.    The  rebels    had  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j,^,,^^   .^  ^^^^     ^^^^ 

underteken  to  found  a  confedracy  on  skvery  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  publication,  but  it  i.  .till 

as  the  chief  cornerstone.    Little  progress  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

had  been  made    afiraiinst   them    m  sixteen  ^,  , .,    ..  .  ^      _ ,.  i  ^  ,, 

»  then,  while  it  is  more  needful  now  to  recall 

to  the  public  mind  the  daring  and  brilliant 
exploits  on  which  it  is  founded.  No  inci- 
dent in  our  war,  so  full  of  incidents,  has 
more  deeply  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  nation 
than  the  intrepid  charge  of  Zagonyi  and  his 
gallant  followers  at  Springfield;  it  mast 
long  continue  to  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
nation,  and  the  signal  injustice  with  which 
the  brave  body  was  subsequently  treated 


months  of  warfare.    He  then  says : — 

The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  had  impressed 
the  minds  of  the  slaves  with  the  idea  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  take  and  sell 
them  to  the  sugar  planters  of  Cuba,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  war.  Thus  tho 
slaves  themselves,  to  a  great  extent,  became 
active  partisans  within  the  Confederate  lines. 
They  were  everywhere  engaged  in  doing  the 


sery       wor     o  amp,  a     ,    n         y  ygj^^jg^g  j^  doubly  worthy  of  remembrance, 

instances    in    performing  the  duty  of  the,  j^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^j^  J^^  ^         ^^j^ 

soldier.    All  other  business  than  carrying ;  ^^^  judgment,  and  yet  with  great 

on  the  war  was    suspended.    Their  whole ,  i.  ,  Su     n        *i.       *        •     . 

,.      ^  *  ,     .  ,.        -'gracefulness.     She  allows  the  actors  in  it  to 

energies  were  directed  to  the  prosecut.onof  »    ^^  j^^  themsolves,  when  she  can,  which 

the  rebellion.    Their   slaves  number  more ,      ^x.   ^   -         .  1 4.  '        *i-     *•  -^      j 

method  imports  a  certain  authenticity  and 

raciness  to  the  style ;  but  her  own  contriba- 


than  four  millions  j  and  they  were  engaged, 
in  addition  to  the  duties  before  alluded  to, 
in  raising  supplies  of  every  kind  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  army;  while  at  the 
North,  all  our  agricultural,  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  educational  pursuits, 
being  carried  on  by  ichite  men,  it  may  be 
safely  estimated  that  the  four  millions  of 
slaves  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
sinews  of  war,  are  equal  to  eight  millions  of 


tions  are  so  frank,  ingenuous,  and  withal 
generous,  that  she  needs  not  the  seeming 
apology  with  which  she  closes  her  kind  la- 
bors : — 

**  *  Whnte'er  sncccss  awaits  my  fntnro  life, 
The  beautiful  is  gone — that  comes  no  more.' 

"  And  this  is  the  story  of  the  Body-Guard. 

men  at  the  North  c;ir>ing  on  the  pursuits  I  ^^  i*  not  claimed  for  them  that  they  showed 
,    P  ♦•     «,i  a  rarer  courage  than  tens  of  thousands  of 

before  mentioned  others  in  this  war.     But  theirs  was  the  sin- 

Ihis  state  of  facts  stood  out  m  bold  relief  ^^^^^  fo^une  to  go  to  their  first  battle  under 
to  all  candid  observers.  It  was  apparent  that  a  cloud  of  reproach,  though  blameless,  and 
while  slavery  is  the  slrength  of  the  Confed-  to  return  from  it  victorious,  to  the  punish- 
erates  and  afforded  them  the  greatest  assist-  ment  reserved  for  the  gravest  military  of- 
ancc,  it  was  also  their  iceakness  and  could  fences.  They  did  their  whole  duty,  and 
be  easily  turned  to  their  overthrow.  It  was  *  ^^^\,  ^hey  lit  up  the  dark  war  cloud,  fur- 
evident  that  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  ^^^'^  blackened  by  Ball's  Bluff  uith  a  ight- 
,      ,  CI  .  t  1   .1  •       nmg  ray  of  victorv,  an  earnest  of  what  was 

loyal  States  must  be  stopped,  the  army  in-  ^^  fl^^^^    p^^  this  they  were  dismissed  the 

creased  from  one  million  to  fifteen  hundred .  genice  ;  the  morning  freshness  of  their  love 
thousand,  or  the  Confederates  must  be  |  of  country  blighted,  and  its  first  offering  re- 
stricken  at  their  weakest  point  and  an  end  iected.  It  is  such  a  grievous  sin  to  throw 
put  to  the  war.  Tho  President  chose  the  back  generous  feelings  and  make  trust  im- 
latter  course,  and  placed  before  them  the  poBsible.  I  dreaded  its  effect  on  them.  But 
alternative  of  returning  to  their  allegiance,  j  J^^y  ^F®  Proving  that  deeper  than  any  self- 

.  ^^    I  .5      •      11  xi.     o*  *     1  lovG  lies  love  of  country.    Nearly  all  are 

or  universal  emancipation  in  all  the  States ;       j^  j^  ^^^^j^^^    They  have  deserved  higher 

and  districte  which  refused  compliance  with .  reward  than  any  ordinary  victory  can  earn, 
the  requirements  of  the  proclamation.  j  — for  they  have  conquered  themselves. 


CHINA   AND    GREAT   BRITAIN.  14} 

''  When  there  is  such  a  weight  of  sacrifice  I  explained  tfieir  "  policy."    Mr.  Lay,  accord- 


and  suffering,  I  trust  much  apology  is  not 
needed  for  mv  attempt  to  lessen  its  burden 
on  those  to  wnose  assistance  this  little  offer- 
ing is  dedicated. 

*'I  think  only  the  wife  of  a  man  much 
before  the  public  can  fully  value  the  sacred- 
ness  of  home,  and  make  it  almost  a  religion 
to  guard  against  any  profanation  of  its  sweet 
security.  Born  to  and  educated  in  this  feel- 
ine  in  my  father's  house,  and  confirmed  in 
it  by  the  experience  of  my  own  home,  it  has 
been  a  real  sacrifice  for  me  to  lay  open  even 
so  small  a  part  of  my  life.  This  is  uhneces- 
sary  to  say  to  those  who  know  me,  but  as  such 
a  vast' many  more  do  not,  and,  only  seeing 
what's  done,  know  not  what's  resisted,  I  beg 
of  them  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  not  think 
this  attempt  to  relieve  suffering  more  unwo- 
manly or  less  needed  than  any  of  the  other 
new  positions  in  which  women  are  finding 
themselves  during  this  strange  phase  of  our 
national  life. 

"  The  restraints  of  ordinary  times  do  not 
apply  now.  How  many  women  —  many  of 
them  rich  in  the  good  gifts  of  youth  and 
beauty,  and  charm  of  tne  mind— minister 
daily  at  bedsides  of  men  whose  very  names 
are  unknown  to  them,  overcoming  not  only 
their  shuddering  repugnance  to  ghastly 
sights,  butthe  deeper  instinct  of  shyness  and 
reserve !  They  can  well  bear  the  sneers  of 
those  whose  Decameronish  instinct  leads 
them  to  sit  apart  in  pleasant  places,  and  cul- 
tivate forgetfulness  while  the  angel  of  death 
if  leaving  no  house  unvisited.  They  have 
^  waked  to  a  higher  aim : '  they  *  have  felt  with 
their  native  land  and  are  one  with  their 
kind.'" 

We  have  no  occasion  to  add  that,  as  this 
earnest  and  sympathetic  work  is  from  the 
press  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  it  is  printed  with  a 
neatness  and  beauty  worthy  of  the  contents. 
—  N.  r.  Evening  Post 


CHINA  AND    GREAT    BRITAIN. 

On  Monday  last  the  most  important  polit- 
ical declaration  of  otur  day  is  said  to  have 
been  made  in  a  very  odd  locality,  the  rooms 
of  the  Geographical  Society.  Captain  Sher- 
ard  Osbom  and  Mr.  Lay  were  there  and 


ing  to  the  Times  authority,  says  that  by  hon* 
estly  paying  the  import  duties  to  the  impe- 
rial Government  of  China  he  has  engaged  its 
friendship  and  achieved  the  direction  of  its 
policy.  This  great  end  he  means  to  use  to 
capture  the  whole  Tacping  army,  and  trans- 
port it  bodily  to  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipclogo,  where  there  is  waste  land  and 
food  and  water  in  abundance.  Captain  Os- 
bom states  that  he  is  going  to  teach  the 
Chinese  humanity,  or,  in  other  words,  Eng- 
lish modes  of  warfare.  Both  agree  that  they 
are,  in  effect,  the  Cabinet  Councillors  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  intend  to  use  their 
power ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  present, 
is  said  to  have  given  bis  blessing,  both  per- 
sonal and  ministerial,  to  this  gigantic  policy, 
and  wished  it  God  speed.  Captain  Osbom's 
and  Mr.  Lay's  speeches,  if  accurately  sum- 
marized by  the  writer  in  the  Times^  really 
mean  that  a  knot  of  Englishmen  intend  to 
govern  China  by  Chinese  resources ;  and, 
indeed,  in  British  India  permission  to  Brit- 
ish subjects  to  enlist  in  the  Emperor  of  Chi- 
na's service  is  officially  advertised.  This  is 
the  old  East  Indian  policy  initiated  on  a  far 
grander  scale,  and  with  our  eyes  wide  open 
to  the  results, — and  if  true,  is  by  far  the  most 
momentous  act  of  the  Government  during 
this  generation.  Yet  Parliament  has  not 
only  not  been  consulted,  but  has  been  soothed 
into  carelessness.  A  despatch  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell, published  lost  session,  carefully  inti- 
mated that  it  was  the  policy  of  England  to 
intervene  as  little  as  might  be  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  only  to  defend  commercial  ports. 
The  new  policy,  no  doubt,  will  not  involve 
expense  to  Great  Britain,  for  China  will  pay ; 
but  it  involves  deeply  the  most  vital  princi- 
ples of  our  imperial  responsibility,  and  re- 
sults almost  certainly  in  a  gradual  annexa- 
tion. Is  Parliament  a  cipher  that  this  should 
happen  without  its  sanction  P  Are  we  will- 
ing to  let  the  greatest  political  responsibility 
of  our  generation  be  taken  up  without  a 
movement  from  the  nation's  conscience  or  a 
sign  from  the  nation's  will  ? — Spectator,  13 
Dee. 
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OVERTURES   FROM   RICHMOND. 


OTERTUBES  FBOM  RICHMOND. 

ST  PBOFESSOB  CHILI>. 
A  VEW   LILLIBCBLESO. 

"Well,  Uncle  Sam,"  says  Jeffenon  D., 

Lillibarlero,  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"Too'll  hare  to  join  ray  Confcd'iacj," 
Lillibarlero,  old  Uncle  Sam. 
"Lero,  lero,  tliat  don't  appear  O,  that  don't 

appear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
*'  Lero,  iero,  filibastcro,  that  don't  appear/'  sajs 
old  Uncle  Sam. 


"  So,  Undo  Sam,  just  lay  down  jonr  arms/' 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  Then  you  shall  hear  my  reas'nable  terms," 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
*  Lcro,  Icro,  I'd  like  to  hear  O,  I'd  like  to  hear/' 

Bays  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lcro,  fero,  fiiibostero,  I'd  like  to  hear,"  sayg 
old  Uncle  Sam. 

"First,  yon  must  own  I've  beatyoo  in  fight," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  Then,  that  I  always  hare  been  in  the  rijjht, 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"Lcro,  lcro,  rarher  severe  O,  rather  severe, 

says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lcro,  lcro,  filibustero,  rather  severe,"  says  old 
Uncle  Sam. 
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Then,  you  must  pay  my  national  debts, 

Lilliburlero,  etc.. 
No  questions  asked  about  my  assets," 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"Lero,  Iero,  that's  very  dear  O,  that's  very 
dear,"  s.i^s  old  Uncle  Sam, 
Lcro,  lcro,  filibnstero,  that's  very  dear,"  says 
old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  Also,  some  few  i.  o.  u.'s  and  bets." 
Lilliburlero,  etc., 

"Mine  and  Bob  Toombs's,  and  Slidell's.and 

Riictt's," 

Lilliburlero,  etc. 
Lero,  lcro,  that  leaves  me  zero,  that  leaves  me 

zero,"  says  Uncle  Sam, 
Lero,  lcro,  filibustero,  that  leaves  mo  zero  " 

says  Uncle  Sam. 

"  And,  by  the  way,  one  little  thing  more," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  You're  to  refund  the  costs  of  the  war," 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lcro,  lero,  just  what  I  fear  O,  just  what  I 

fear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  just  what  I  fear,"  says 
old  Uncle  Sam. 

"Next,  you  must  own  our  Cavalier  blood  !  " 
Lilliburlero,  etc., 

"And  that  your  Puritans  sprang  from  the 

mud ! " 

Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  loro,  tJiat  mud  is  clear  O,  that  mud  is 

clear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that  mud  is  clear,"  says 

old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  Slavcnr's  of  course,  the  chief  cornerstone." 
Lilliburlero,  etc., 

"  Of  our  KEW  CIV-IL-I-EA-TIOK  I  " 

Liiliburiero,  etc. 
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Lero,  Iero,  that*!  qnha  tincora  O,  tfiatft  qiiii 
sincere,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

Lero,  lero,  filibostero,  that's  quite  tanetn," 
says  old  Undo  Sam. 

"  Yonll  understand,  mj  recreant  tool," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  You're  to  submit,  and  we  are  to  mle," 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
Lero,  lero,  aren't  von  a  hero !  aren't  yon  t 

hero  !  "  says  Uncle  Sam, 
Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  aren't  yon  a  hero!* 
says  Uncle  Sam. 
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"  If  to  these  terms  yon  fnllj  consent,' 

Lilliborlero,  etc, 
"  I'll  be  Perpetual  King-President/' 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  lero,  take  your  sombrero,  off  to  yoor 

swamps  1 "  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  cut,    double-quick !" 
says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

-- Atlantic  AfonMif,  - 


TO  MY  WIFE— IN  FDTUBE. 

0  UNKNOWN  lady ! — who  are  ye  ?  " 

What  is  your  name,  and  what  your  rank,  mitft 
Live  you  in  Pcckham  or  Peru, 

Put  up  near  Cairo  or  the  Bank,  miss  f 
Or  are  you  one  of  Uampstead's  own 

Fair,  fairy-like,  bewitching  beauties  ? 
Or  come  you  from  another  zone 

Of  tigers,  elephants,  and  Sooties  t 

Are  you  the  daughter  of  John  Smith, 

Or  are  you  heiress  of  a  nabob  ? 
Or  have  you  got  no  kin  or  kith — 

An  orphan — left  without  e'en  a  bob  ? 
Will  no  one  claim  you,  make  you  rich. 

Or  elevate  you  to  the  peerage  1 
Money  or  rank,  no  matter  which — 

One  buys  the  other  in  "  this  hero  age/ 

And  can  you  sing  ? — I  hope  you  do ! — 

And  is  your  voice  a  fine  soprano  ? 
And  do  you  love  your  harp  ? — and  yon. 

Of  course,  can  play  on  the  piano  ? 
And  do  you  ever  write  in  rhyme, 

And  have  you  got  a  favorite  muse,  lovef 
And  do  you—do  you — think  that  I'm 

The  sort  of  man  you'd  not  refuse,  love  t 

But  circumstances  are  the  thin;^ 

Most  people  find  thjit  make  folks  marry; 
They  tie  or  clip  young  Cupid's  wings. 

Until  ho  cannot  choose  but  tarry. 
That  beautiful  Miss  What's-hcr-name 

I  met  at  Florence,  who  knows  whether 
Love  might  not  have  lit  up  a  "  flame," 

If  we  had  been  "  much  thrown  together." 

But,  unknown  lady !  when  we  meet. 

Whether  in  Mexico  or  Siam, 
Jerusalem  or  Regent  Street, 

I  wonder  if  you  know  who  1  ami 

1  wonder  if  you'll  then  perceive 

That  we  were  formed  to  love  together ; 
That  you  and  I  shall  joy  or  grieve 
Henceforth  as  one  ? — I  wonder  whether! 

P.S. — An  answer  addressed  to  the  "Poach* 
Office  will  oblige. 


GIVE.  —  NOVEMBER. 
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"  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

Or  English  port  were  better,  since 
The  scion  of  an  English  line 

Is  famous  Astu's  longed-for  Prince : 
And  let  our  pledge  of  friendship  be — 
Hail  to  the  land  whose  sons  are  free  1 


GIVE. 


Is  Lancashire  liberal?    Ontrace  her, 
Giving  two  crowns  to  her  one. 

Is  Lancoiiliiro  stingy?    Outface  her, 
Giving  much  to  her  none. 

Be  it  little  or  mnch,  let's  be  striving. 

Give  money,  or  blankets,  or  prayer  — 
All  but  reasons  for  not  giving, 

Tbougii  they  be  never  so  fair. 

If  the  Nortli  pour  her  wealth  without  stint, 
The  want  passes  all  her  powers : 

If  the  North's  heart  be  hard  as  flint. 
More  need  of  softness  in  ours. 

Then  be  there  no  cry  bnt  one 

Heard  tlirough  this  struggle  to  live, 

The  cry  of  the  horse-leech  alone  — 
A  Borc  cry  of  Give !  Give !  Give ! 

Rich  men,  give  of  your  millions. 
Poor  men,  let  your  mites  be  flung,— 

Lords  and  laborers,  soldiers,  civilians. 
Men,  women,  old  and  young. 

Give  for  love  of  yonr  sister  and  brother. 
Give  for  your  neighbor's  shame : 

Give  in  rivalry  of  each  other — 
'Twill  bo  giving  all  the  same. 

Love's  gifts  bring  a  blessing  confest. 
And  who  knows  but  the  baser  giving, 

May  at  such  a  time  be  blest, 
And  dead  hearts  touched  to  living  I 

—Punch, 


PUTTING  TUE  CART  BEFORE  THE  HORSE 

• 

The  old  saw  goes  that  "  an  Irishman  is  privi- 
leged to  speak  twice,"  and  so  correct  his  blun- 
ders. The  privilege  was  never  more  amusingly 
exercised  than  in  these  ingeniously  spun  verses. 

PATUICUS   LOQUITUB. 

^  Oh,  for  some  deep,  secluded  dell. 

Where  brick  and  mortar's  lino  maj  ce&so ; 
To  sit  down  in  a  pot  of  grease — 
No,  no^I  mean  a  grot  of  peace  1 

I'd  choose  a  homo  by  Erin's  ware. 
With  not  a  sound  to  mar  life's  lot; 

I'd  by  the  cannon  have  a  shot — 
No— by  the  Sbaimoii  have  a  oot ! 


How  fair  that  rocky  isle  around, 
That  wide  expanse  to  scan  it  o'er ; 

I  love  a  shiver  with  a  roar — 
No— I  mean  a  river  with  a  shore  1 

Romantic  Erin's  sea-girt  land. 
How  sweet  with  one  you  love  the  most 

To  watch  the  cocks  upon  the  roast — 
No— I  mean  the  rocks  upon  the  coast  I 

'Twere  sweet,  at  moonlight's  mystic  hoar. 
To  wander  forth  where  few  frequent, 

And  come  upon  a  tipsy  gent — 
No— I  mean  a  gypsy  tent  1 

In  that  retirement  lone  I  would 

Pursue  some  rustic  industry, 
And  make  myself  a  boiling  tea-^ 

No,  no— 1  mean  a  toiling  bee  1 

Beneath  a  shady  sycamore, 

How  sweet  to  breathe  love's  tender  row^ 
Tour  dear  one  bitten  by  a  sow — 

No— I  mean  sitting  by  a  bough  1 

Or,  sweet  with  your  fond  wife  to  sit 
Outside  your  door  at  daylight's  close 

While  she's  hard  hitting  at  your  nose — 
No^l  mean  hai*d  knitting  at  your  hose  1 

Perhaps  on  early  cares  yon  brood. 
While  sympathy  her  sweet  face  shows ; 

'Tis  good  to  walk  upon  one's  toes- 
No— I  mean  to  talk  upon  one's  woes  1 

8he  smiles  yon  into  jest  at  last, 
As  pleased  to  see  tho  spell  is  broke. 

And  draw  from  you  a  gentle  moke — 
No,  no— I  mean  a  mental  joke  1 

Ah  I  how  you  watch  that  fairy  shape, 
A  summer  dress  which  does  adorn ; 

Admiring  much  her  laugh  of  scorn — 
No,  no— I  mean  her  scarf  of  lawn  1 


NOVEMBER. 


The  wild  November  comes  at  last 

Beneath  a  veil  of  rain. 
The  night  wind  blows  ite  folds 

Her  face  is  full  of  pain. 

Tho  latest  of  her  race,  she  takes 
The  Autumn's  vacant  throne ; 

She  has  but  one  short  moon  to  live. 
And  she  must  live  alone. 

A  barren  realm  of  withered  fields, 
Bleak  woods,  and  falling  leaves. 

The  palest  moms  that  ever  dawned ; 
Tho  dreariest  of  eves. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  she  comes. 
Poor  month  I  with  tears  of  pain; 

For  what  can  one  so  hopeless  do 
But  weep,  and  weep  again. 
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OVERTURES   FROM   RICHMOND. 


OYEBTUBES  FROM  RICHMOND. 

BT  PBOFESeOB  CHILD. 
A  NEW   LILL1BI7BLERO. 

"Wbll,  Undo  Sam,"  says  Jefferson  D., 


>$ 


LilUbnrlerOy  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"Tott'll  have  to  join  my  Confed'racy, 

Liiliburlero,  old  Uncle  Sam. 
"Lero,  lero,  that  don't  appear  O,  that  don't 

appear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustcro,  that  don't  appear/'  sajs 

old  Uncle  Sam. 
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"  So,  Uncle  Sam,  just  lay  down  your  arms, 

Lilliburlcro,  etc., 
"  Then  you  siiall  hear  my  reasonable  terms, 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
•*  Lero,  lero,  I'd  like  to  hear  O,  I'd  like  to  hear, 

says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibastero,  I'd  like  to  hear,"  says 
old  Uncle  Sam. 

"First,  yon  must  own  I've  beat  you  in  fight," 

Lilliburlcro,  etc., 
'*  Then,  that  1  always  have  been  in  the  rijjht," 
Lilliburlcro,  etc. 
"Lero,  lero,  rather  severe  O,  rather  severe," 

says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  rather  severe,"  says  old 
Uncle  Sam. 

"  Then,  you  must  pay  my  national  debts," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"No  questions  asked  about  my  assets," 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"Lero,  lero,  that's  very  dear  O,  that's  very 

dear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that's  y^ry  dear,"  says 
old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  Also,  some  few  i.  o.  u.'s  and  bets." 

Lilliburlcro,  etc., 
"Mine  and  Bob  Toombs's,  and  Slidell's, and 
Rhctt's," 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  lero,  that  leaves  me  zero,  that  leaves  me 

zero,"  says  Uncle  Sam, 
"Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that  leaves  mo  zero, 
says  Uncle  Sam. 

"  And,  by  the  way,  one  little  thing  more, 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  You're  to  refund  the  costs  of  the  war," 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  lero,  just  what  I  fear  0,  just  what  I 

fear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"  Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  just  what  I  fear,"  says 
old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  Next,  you  must  own  our  Cavalier  blood  !  " 

Lilliburlcro,  etc., 
"And  that  your  Puritans  sprang  from  the 
mud ! " 

Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  loro,  tliat  mud  is  clear  O,  that  mud  is 

clear,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that  mud  is  clear,"  says 
old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  Slavery's  of  course,  the  chief  co^le^stone." 
Lilliburlero,  etc., 

"  Of  our  KEW  CIV-IL-I-EA-TIOK  I  " 

Liiiiburiero,  etc 
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"  Lero,  lero,  that's  quite  sincere  O,  tiwf  e  qiiii 
sincere,"  says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

"Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  that's  qaite  nneoe,* 
says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

"  You'll  understand,  mj  recreant  tool," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"  You're  to  submit,  and  we  are  to  rule," 

Lilliburlero,  etc. 
Lero,  lero,  aren't  you  a  hero !  aren't  yon  t 

hero  !  "  says  Uncle  Sam, 
Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  aren't  yon  a  hero!* 
says  Uncle  Sam. 

"  If  to  these  terms  yon  fully  consent," 

Lilliburlero,  etc., 
"I'll  be  Perpetual  King-President/' 
Lilliburlero,  etc. 
"  Lero,  lero,  take  your  sombrero,  oflT  to  yoor 

swamps  I "  says  old  Uncle  Sam, 
"Lero,  lero,  filibustero,  cut,    doublo^nick  1 " 
says  old  Uncle  Sam. 

-- Atlantic  MontUif,  . 
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TO  MY  WIFE— IN  FUTURE. 

0  UNKNOWN  lady ! — who  are  ye  ?  " 

What  is  your  name,  and  what  your  rank,  mitft 
Live  you  in  Pcckham  or  Peru, 

Put  up  near  Cairo  or  the  Bank,  miss  % 
Or  are  yon  one  of  Ilampstead's  own 

Fair,  fairy-like,  bewitching  beauties  f 
Or  come  you  from  another  zone 

Of  tigers,  elephants,  and  Sooties  % 

Are  you  the  daughter  of  John  Smith, 

Or  are  you  heiress  of  a  nabob  ? 
Or  have  you  got  no  kin  or  kith — 

An  orphan — left  without  e'en  a  bob  ? 
Will  no  one  claim  you,  make  you  rich. 

Or  elevate  you  to  the  peerage  ? 
Money  or  rank,  no  matter  which — 

One  buys  the  other  in  "  this  herO/Oge.' 

And  can  you  sing  ? — I  hope  you  do  ! — 

And  is  your  voice  a  fine  soprano  ? 
And  do  you  love  your  harp  ?— *nd  you. 

Of  course,  can  play  on  the  piano  1 
And  do  you  ever  write  in  rhyme, 

And  have  you  got  a  favorite  muse,  lovef 
And  do  you— -do  you — think  that  I'm 

The  sort  of  man  you'd  not  refuse,  love  f 

But  circumstances  are  the  things 

Most  people  find  that  make  folks  many; 
They  tie  or  clip  young  Cupid's  wings. 

Until  he  cannot  choose  but  tarry. 
That  beautiful  Miss  What's-hcr-name 

I  met  at  Florence,  who  knows  whether 
Love  might  not  have  lit  up  a  "  flame," 

If  we  had  been  "  much  thrown  together." 

But,  unknown  lady !  when  we  meet. 

Whether  in  Mexico  or  Siam, 
Jerusalem  or  Regent  Street, 

1  wonder  if  you  know  who  1  ami 

1  wonder  if  you'll  then  perceive 

That  we  were  formed  to  love  together ; 
That  you  and  I  shall  joy  or  grieve 
Henceforth  as  one  ?— I  wonder  whether  1 

P.S.— An  answer  addressed  to  the  "Pouch* 
Office  will  oblige. 
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THE    CRY    OF    A    LOST    SOUL. HTMN. 


THE  CRY   OF   A  LOST  SOUL.* 

BT  JOHN  O.  WHITTIER. 

In  that  black  forest,  where,  when  day  is  done. 
With  a  snake's  stillness  glides  the  Amazon 
Darklj  from  sunset  to  the  rising  sun, 

• 

A  crj,  as  of  the  pained  heart  of  the  wood. 
The  long,  despairing  moan  of  solitude 
And  darkness  and  the  absence  of  all  good. 

Startles  the  travelle|,  with  a  sonnd  so  drear. 

So  full  of  hopeless  agony  and  fear. 

His  heart  stands  still  and  listens  like  his  ear. 

The  guide,  as  if  he  heard  a  dead-bell  toll, 
Starts,  drops  his  ear  against  the  gunwale's  thole, 
Crosses  himself,  and  whispers — ''A  lost  Soul ! " 

**  No,  sefior,  not  a  bird.    I  know  it  well — 
It  is  the  pained  soul  of  some  infidel 
Or  cursed  heretic  that  cries  from  hell. 

**  Poor  fool !  with  hope  still  mocking  his  despair, 
He  wanders,  shrieking  on  the  midnight  air 
For  human  pity  and  for  Christian  prayer. 

*'  Saints  strike  him  dumb !    Our  Holy  Mother 

hath 
No  prayer  for  him  who,  sinning  unto  death, 
Burns  always  in  the  fumiHe  of  God's  wrath  1 " 

Thus  to  the  baptized  pagan's  cruel  lie, 
Lending  new  horror  to  that  mournful  cry. 
The  voyager  listens,  making  no  reply. 

Dim    bums  the  boat-lamp :   shadows  deepen 

round. 
From  giant  trees  with  snakeliko  creepers  wound. 
And  the  black  water  glides  without  a  sound. 

But  in  the  traveller's  heart  a  secret  sense 
Of  nature  plastic  to  benign  intents. 
And  an  eternal  good  in  Providence — 

Lifts  to  the  starry  calm  of  heaven  his  eyes ; 
And  lo  !  rebuking  all  earth's  ominous  cries. 
The  Cross  of  pardon  lights  the  tropic  skies ! 

"  Father  of  all  I  "  he  urges  his  strong  plea, 
"  Thou  lovest  all :  thy  erring  child  may  be 
Lost  to  himself  but  never  lost  to  thee  1 

**  All  souls  are  thine ;  the  wings  of  morning  bear 
None  from  that  Presence  which  Is  everywhere. 
Nor  hell  Itself  can  hide,  for  fffou  art  there. 

"  Through  sins  of  sense,  perversities  of  will. 
Through   doubt  and  pain,  through  guilt  and 

shame  and  ill. 
Thy  pitying  eye  is  on  thy  creature  still. 


t( 


And  thou  canst  make.  Eternal  Source  and 
Goal! 

In  thy  long  years  life's  broken  circle  whole. 
And  change  to  praisa.the  cry  of  a  lost  soul !  " 

—'Independent. 

*  Lieut.  Hemdon's  Report  of  the  Exploration  of 
the  Amazon  ban  a  striking  description  of  the  pecul- 
iar and  melancholy  notes  of  a  bird  heard  by  night 
on  the  shores  of  the  river.  The  Indian  guides 
called  it  "  The  cry  of  a  lost  S<mll " 


THE  MOANING  SEA. 

With  her  white  face  full  of  agon j. 

Under  her  dripping  locks. 
How  the  restless,  wretched  Sea  to-day 

Moans  to  the  cruel  rocks. 

Helplessly  in  her  great  despair 

She  shudders  on  the  sand ; 
And  the  weeds  are  gone  from  her  tangled  hair, 

And  the  shells  from  her  listless  hand. 

'Tis  a  sorrowful  sight  to  see  her  lie. 

With  her  beating,  heaving  breast. 
Here,  where  the  rock  has  cast  her  off. 

Sobbing  herself  to  rest. 

Alas,  alas  !  fcr  the  foolish  sea. 

Why  was  there  none  to  say  : 
"  The  wave  that  strikes  on  the  heartless  stoiMy 

Must  break  and  fall  away." 

Why  could  she  not  have  known  that  this 

Would  be  her  fate  at  length ; 
That  the  hand,  unheld,  must  slip  at  last. 

Though  it  cling  with  love's  own  strength ! 

For  now,  too  late,  she  has  learnt  the  trath. 

Which  none  who  learn  forget — 
And  this  is  the  best  tliat  she  can  do 

With  the  future  left  her  yet : 

To  rise,  and  wear  on  her  face  a  smile. 

Though  her  life  be  ebbing  out ; 
And  she  have  not  even  the  wretched  hope. 

Bom  of  a  wretched  doubt. 

For  there  is  no  pity  for  grief  like  hers. 

But  only  sc9m  and  blame  ; 
And  so  she  must  come  to  her  feet  again. 

And  hide  from  the  world  her  shame. 

— Chambers's  JimmaL 


HYMN. 

BY  NATHANIEL  N1LES,  1776. 

[Sung  at  the  Celebration  of  Forefathers*  Daf/^  w 
MiddUbury,  R,1862.] 

Wht  should  vain  mortals  tremble  at  the  sight  of 
Death  and  destruction  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Where  blood  and  carnage  clothe  the  ground  in 
crimson. 

Sounding  with  death  groans  ? 

Infinite  Ooodness  teaches  us  submission. 
Bids  us  be  quiet  under  nil  his  dealings. 
Never  repining,  but  forever  praising 
God  the  Creator. 

Good  is  Jehovah  in  bestowing  sunshine ; 
Nor  less  his  goodness  in  the  storm  and  thunder. 
Mercies  and  judgments  both  proceed  from  kind- 
ness—  . 
^      Infinite  kindness. 

Life  for  our  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
Is  but  a  trifle  for  vain  man  to  part  with ; 
And  if  preserved  in  so  great  a  contest. 
Life  is  redoubled. 

Oh,  then  exult  that  God  forever  reigneth  I 
Clouds,  which  around  him  hinder  our  perception. 
Bind  tis  the  stronger  to  exalt  his  name,  and 
6hoat  loader  praises  1 


THE    SORCERESS. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  SORCERESS. 

M.  Michelet's  book  La  Soreihe,  after 
selling  for  a  week  at  a  rate  which  puzzled 
the  printers,  has  been  prohibited  throughout 
France.  AVo  can  only  wonder  that  it  was 
allowed  to  appear  at  all,  for  a  more  violent 
blow  was  never  struck  at  the  Catholic  faith, 
even  by  M.  Michelet.  Driven  wild,  appar- 
ently, by  the  recent  development  of  ultra- 
montane ideas,  M.  Michelet  has  propounded 
a  new  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  belief  in 
what  he  calls  sorcery,  and  Englishmen 
usually  style  witchcraft.  This  practice, 
which  forms  so  large  an  element  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages,  was,  he  contends, 
produced  by  the  combined  oppression  of  the 
lords  and  priests, — lords  who  took  from  the 
people  even  the  possibility  of  virtue,  and 
priests  who  sentenced  them  to  hell  for  not 
having  what  it  was  impossible  they  should 
possess.  He  believes  that  the  <<  Sabbat " 
was  real,  that  the  serfs,  in  their  despair 
alike  of  earth  and  heaven,  fell  back  for  relief 
upon  Devil-worship  and  outbursts  of  frantic 
licentiousness,  that  the  confessions  were  not 
wild  dreams,  but  facts,  and  that,  in  short, 
sorcery  was  in  its  origin  a  rebellion  of  de- 
spair against  a  persecuting  Church,  and  a 
horrible  system  of  society.  His  view  de- 
serves an  analysis. 

On  the  solitary  heath,  far  away  from  the 
dwellings  of  men,  the  poor  serfs  and  villeins 
celebrate  the  hideous  saturnalia  of  the 
**  Witch  Sabbat.''  The  congregation  is  im- 
mense. Lancre  speaks  of  an  assembly  of 
12,000 ;  Spina  mentions  one  of  6,000  in  a 
small  borough.  They  exaggerate,  in  their. 
coarse  orgies,  the  odious  rights  which  feudal 
law,  give  to  their  lords  over  their  wives  and 
daughters.  They  mock  the  Latin  Mass, 
which,  to  them,  is  incomprehensible,  by  the 
Black  Mom,  prhich  is  recited  backwards. 
They  imitate  and  ridicule,  in  their  own 
crude,  obscene  way,  the  traditional  acco- 
lade of  knighthood.  By  a  figurative  union 
with  the  Evil  One,  the  sorceress,  high-priest- 
ess of  the  indecent  ceremony,  gives  i^mock 
consecration  to  t!!e  vile  orgies ;  and  all  de- 
liver themselves  up  to  the  Devil  out  of 
hatred  of  a  system  and  a  religion  which 
crush  them  mercilessly  in  this  world,  and 
devote  them  to  everlasting  torture  in  the 
world  to  come. 

The  Middle  Age  was,  truly  and  literally, 
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the  age  of  despair,  especially  in  France  and 
Spain.  There  shone  no  ray  of  light  in  that 
gloomy  night ;  there  arose  no  hope  of  de- 
liverance for  the  poor  oppressed.  The  people 
were  famishing,  perishing  in  crowds  from 
leprosy  and  pestilence,  which  carried  off  one- 
third  of  the  population.  As  for  the  morals 
of  that  much-vaunted  chivalrous  society,  M. 
Michelet  forcibly  depicts  its  utter  deprav- 
ity :  ''  First,  adultery  has  become  a  real  in- 
stitution, regular,  recognized,  valued,  sung, 
celebrated  in  all  the  monuments  of  noble 
and  middle-class  literature,  in  all  the  poems 
and  fabliaux ;  second,  incest  is  the  general 
condition  of  the  serfs,  a  condition  manifest 
in  the '  Sabbat,'  which  is  their  only  freedom, 
their  true  life,  where  they  show  themselves 
as  they  are."  The  peasant  women  are  **  serfs 
in  body,"  the  playthings  of  the  lord  and  his 
varlets,  deprived  even  of  the  right  to  re- 
main chaste  and  pure.  "  Future  times  will 
not  easily  believe,"  says  M.  Michelet,  with 
genuine  feeling,  "that,  in  the  midst  of 
Christian  nations^  law  has  done  what  it 
never  did  among  ancient  slavery,  that  it 
wrote  formally  down,  as  a  right,  the  keenest 
Insult  which  can  wound  the  heart  of  man." 
Medisval  apologists  in  vain  affirm  that  le 
droit  du  Seigneur  was  a  mere  pretence  for 
levying  black  mail.  Such  a  redeeming  tax 
would  be  infamous  enough ;  but  unhappily 
there  was  but  too  often  a  prestation  en  na- 
ture  enacted  and  the  Fors  du  Beam  even  as- 
sert positively  that  **  the  first-born  of  the 
peasant  is  always  to  be  reputed  the  son  of 
the  lord,  as  he  mty  proceed  from  him." 

Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
down-trodden  villein  sought  a  momentary 
physical  and  moral  intoxication  amidst  the 
wild  dances,  the  savage  proceedings  and 
coarse  raillery  of  witch-meetings?  Could 
there  arise  a  refined  feeling  in  the  breast  of 
beings  whom  the  priests  and  the  lords  de- 
graded to  the  state  of  mere  beasts  of  bur- 
den ?  Of  religion  they  were  simply  taught 
that  portion  which  modem  Christians  have 
long  ago  renounced  as  idle,  senseless  super- 
stition. During  the  Middle  Age,  Christian- 
ity exercised  little  humanizing  influence  over 
the  lower  classes,  who  did  not  understand 
its  sublime  tenets.  The  old  philosophers 
and  the  old  philosophy  had  been  obliterated 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  together  with 
the  temples  and  the  schools. '  Vandalism 
reigned   supreme.    "There  never   was   a 
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more  Tiolent  Terolution,"  aays  M.  Michelet.  <  tlon  coold  not  but  endure  vbieh  the  priesti 
"  Ave  and  the  crashing  of  every  natural  as-  of  tbo  Catholic  religion  know  ao  well  how 
piration  were  alone  preached  to  the  people ;  to  foster ;  which  turned  out,  aa  M.  Michelet 
where  can  we  find  a  lingle  thought  capable  has  il,  n  true  gold-n)ine  for  ezordaing  mmiki 
of  captivating  the  maiseiP"  "Ancient  and  itibitrary  judges,  which  sent  a  ehiUiag 
gods,  enter  joat  sepulchre  t  Oods  of  love,  '  tremor  through  dmorona  souls,  and  put  into 
of  life,  of  light,  Tanish !  take  the  cowl  of  j  xha  hmids  of  the  weak  and  the  deapiaed  the 
the  monk.  Virgins,  become  nuns.  WiTea,  |  fnrmidnble  weapon  of  awe.  Still  the  tabom 
abandon  jomi  husbands ;  or  if  you  look  longing  for  the  marrelloiis,  and  the  itutino- 
■iter  the  house,  remain  cold  liaters  to  them.  |  tivo  terror  inspired  by  every  unexplained 
A  huge  blank  had  been  produced  in  the  ph^notnenon,  are  inadequate  to  account  for 
world.  Who  filled  it  P  The  Christians  tell  tlie  triumphs  of  witchcraft,  wbicb  took,  a« 
it — the  demon,  the  demon  everywhere!  it  were,  root  in  the  very  soil  of  £ur(^>e.  It 
vbique  diemon!"  Death,  the  grim  fiend  has  long  been  looked  tipon  as  a  remnant,  a 
whose  terrors  bad  at  least  been  softened  legacy  of  paganism ;  and  undoubtedly,  fae 
down  by  the  poedcaL  legends  of  pagan  my-  thinks,  we  may  trace  to  that  aonrce  the 
thology,  was  not  comforted  by  the  great  idea  Catholii;  saint«,  the  goblins,  elves,  and  sprite* 
of  immortality ;  the  life  hereafter  and  the  of  popular  legends.  But  sorcery  itaelf  was 
tortures  of  hell  had  become  synonymous  1h[?  solemn  protestation  of  the  serA  against 
terms  to  the  lost  of  this  world.     "It  seems    feiid:ii  oppression. 

almost  that  they  endeavored  to  flatten  the  'I'hu  unfairness  of  this  terrible  deacription 
soul,  to  make  it  narrow  and  tight,  after  the  irill  hv  recognized  by  all  who  have  atudied 
measure  of  a  coffin.  The  sepulture  of  serfs  the  history  of  that  bad  period.  The  Cbtho- 
'  between  four  boards  of  fir-tree  is  likely  to  lie  priesthood  was  donbtlesa  connpted,  and 
conduce  to  thaL  It  troubles  us  with  an  idea  used  without  remorse  their  moat  powerful 
of  Btifiing.  If  he  whom  they  have  put  in  it  weapon — terror  ;  but  to  say  that  Christianitv 
coma  back  in  dreams,  it  is  no  longer  as  a  '  hsd  lost  its  power  is  to  deny  the  primary 
light  and  bright  shadow  in  the  Elysian  halo;  facts  of  history.  Whatever  of  good,  or 
he  is  a  tortured  slave,  the  wretched  game  of  uoble,  or  gentle  there  was  in  that  eril  age, 
a  claw-footed,  hellish  caL"  arose  from  the  slight  remaining  influence  of 

Such  an  ojipressive  despair  could  not  but  t!iat  cri'ed  which  ultimately,  by  commencing 
produce,  at  first,  a  deadly  dulness,  and  after-  the  Crusades,  broke  up  a  state  of  aodety 
wards  a  riotous  rebellion  against  Ood  and  which  for  a  time — M.  Mtchelet's  "  Middle 
man.  The  sorceress  had  unspeakable  at-  !  .\^i,' "  i»  far  too  vague — threatened  the  very 
tractions  for  the  serf ;  she  was  bis  mistress  jf>^i=teiioe  of  European  mankind.  Thepriest- 
in   every   sense,   bis    prophetess,   his  com-  ■  ^""'^  "''B*"  ^^  <*'■''  t*"^  ^^^  ^^^^^  in  Christ 

forter,  Ms  confidant,  his  physician.    Wo- ,^'"t'' ""w  " 'T"  *'!?*^*^''^V'"''y '^ 
,  ,     ..DLi.i.  L    .L     irodui-i' that  verj- element  of  hope  for  want 

men  were  drawn  to  the  "  Sabbat"  by  the  ^^  „,,^i,  men, Igr-ded  to  savory,  were 
hope  of  the  meal  which  was  provided  for  ||,:i,g  for  comfort  to  an  accursed  auperati- 
them ;  a.  rare  occurrence  in  tbe  sad  life  of  tiun. 
the  poor  creatures.  They  paid  for  their  fore 
by  sterile  embraces,  for  to  give  birth  to 
children  was  considered  a  dire  misfortune. 
Such  was  the  state  of  society  produced  by 
the  absolute,  unopposed  sway  of  Catholi- 
cism ;  the  greatest  blessing  of  mankind, 
maternity,  had  become  a  bitter  curse,  hut  a 
stop  to  the  increase  of  the  population  is  al- 
ways a  sure  forerunner  of  national  decline, 
and  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  are 
happily  at  hand,  ready  to  givo  birth  to  a 


It  U  not,  however,  to  criticise  M.  Uieh- 
clt't  iL'it  we  have  analyzed  his  book,  but  to 
|"iiiit  DUt  a  political  fact.  The  alliance  of 
the  Ci lurch  with  the  Empire  is  creating 
a)r;uu  tile  terrible  phenomenon  of  the  eigh- 
icoiith  uentury,  a  fanaticism  directed  against 
ri'lit^-ion.  Every  form  of  scepticism  is  deep- 
oiiiiij;  ill  color  and  increasing  in  bitternesa, 
mid  while  good  men  weep^ver  blasphemiea 
lilio  that  involved  in  the  Bishop  of  Poictiera' 
scrmtin  on  tbe  "  Kelic  of  Charroux,"  the  in- 
ditTerctit  are  becoming  enemies  to  tbe 
Church,   and    men    like    M.   Michelet   are 


Tbe  belief  in  sorcery  lasted  long  after 
DeTii-worsliip  had  ceased,  for  it  was  too 
profitable  to  be  relinquished.    A  supenti-  [  hale  to  the  Christian  robe. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
UNRESTRAINT. 
We  wear  chains  to  vhioh  we  are  so  used 
that  most  men  never  know  that  they  wear 
them,  hut  which  are  unmistakable  fetters 
notwithstanding.     They  are  chains  partly 
put  upon  us,  partly  which  we  hang  about 
ourselves,  and  which  have  an  infinite  deal  to 
do  with  the  appearance  we  make  to  others, 
causing  in  a  great  measure  that  discrepancy 
which  almost  universally  exists  between  a 
man's  idea  of  himself  and  the  world's  idea 
of  him.    AVe  speak  of  the  restraints  of  edu- 
cation and  habiti  not  moral  restrictions  which 
a^ply  to  all  alike,  but  social  and  class  re- 
straints— those  laws  of  society  which  inter- 
fere   with    mere    individual    development. 
There  are  people  who  are  under  perpetual 
restraint — such  universal  restraint  that  we 
cannot  be  quite  sure  they  are  restrained  at  all. 
It  is,  howQ^rer,  an  assumption,  probably  false, 
that  every  one  is  unrestrained  with  his  wife  ; 
and   hence  one  main  bliss  of  the  conjugal 
relation.    Most  men  are  unrestrained  with 
their  intimate  friends,  and  restrained  with 
the  wQ(ld.     The  ideal  gentleman  is  made  up 
of  nice  gradations  of  these  restraints  and  re- 
laxations.   The  clown  and  the  uncivilized  are 
without    either  voluntary  or    imposed    re- 
straints, but  are  victims  of  the  ignominious 
restraints  of  sheepishness.    And  there  are 
people  answering  to  none  of  these,  who  have 
no  restraints,  either  natural  or  imposed,  or 
from  diffidence,  clownish  or  otherwise — who 
are  never  hindered  from  doing  what  the 
heart  or  inclination  suggests  as  agreeable  to 
do  by  any  habit  or  social  influence  whatever 
—but  whose  actions  respond  to  some  inner 
impulse  uniformly  obeyed,  and  who  know 
not  the  yoke  of  convention.    This  is  a  state 
not  easy  to  realize,  yet  probably  all  of  us 
have  experienced  it,  and  acted  under  it,  at 
some  period  or  another,  when  startled  out 
of  the  proprieties  of  custom  by  some  sudden 
wrench  to  our  ordinary  habits.    All  can  re- 
call some  time  when  we  have  known  a  mo- 
mentary enlargement  from  the  self-control 
of  common  life — a  wild,  irresponsible  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty.    But,  beyond  actual  expe- 
rience, any  one  consulting  his  hours  of  day- 
dream and  reverie  must  be  conscious  of  an 
inner  world  of  unrestraint  wherein  he  gives 
way  to  the  warmth  of  impulse,  the  romance 
of  feeling,  where  whim,  humor,  and  liking 
have  their  free  coarse— where  he  conducts 


things  in  a  way  he  finds  impossible  in  prac- 
tice, talking,  moving,  handling,  acting  in 
exact  response  and  accordance  with  the  im- 
pression of  the  moment — where  nothing 
comes  between  the  occasion  and  the  exact 
and  full  treatment  and  recognition  of  it.  The 
drama  always  appeals  for  its  truth,  not  to 
our  manners,  but  to  this  region  of  fancied 
action  and  expression  ;  and  as  its  scenes  en* 
gage  our  interest,  we  think  it  natural  to  do 
things  which  we  never  saw  done  in  our  lives, 
and  are  perfectly  sure  we  never  shall  see, 
because  we  have  a  hidden  world  where  men, 
and  we  among  them,  do  such  things,  and  in- 
dulge (and  we  know  it  is  an  indulgence, 
though  we  never  try  it)  in  our  swing  of 
emotions,  and  show,  at  least  to  ourselves, 
what  we  are. 

Those  who  run  counter  to  the  general  law 
of  restraint,  if  they  are  amiable,  have  com- 
monly more  feeling,  such  as  it  is,  than  wit  or 
judgment.  They  have  expansiveness' with- 
out perception,  and  are  exuberant  and  un- 
restrained because  of  some  conspicuous  want 
which  cuts  them  off  from  our  sympathy.  We 
do  not  know  what  to  make  of  so  much  dem- 
onstration—  they  embarrass  us  with  dis- 
plays and  effusions  which  painfully  remind 
us  of  the  excesses  of  the  inferior  animals. 
We  like  our  dog  for  overdoing  his  transports 
whenever  he  is  fond  or  pleased ;  we  admire 
and  even  reverence  the  hen  in  all  the  self- 
forgetting  fuss  of  maternal  solicitude ;  but 
we  do  not  like  the  men  and  women  whom 
we  know  to  be  natural  in  this  way,  because 
it  sinks  them  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  be- 
ings. If  unrestraint  shows  itself  in  a  char- 
acter of  mere  average  qualities,  it  sinks  the 
man  lower  in  the  social  scale.  That  selfish- 
ness which  in  its  degree  belongs  to  all  habit- 
ual unrestraint  takes  some  gross  form,  and 
he  is  shunned,  as  falling  below  the  standard. 
As  unrestraint  is  not  natural  to  a  man  bred 
in  society  where  others  control  themselves, 
there  is  always  an  hypothesis  to  account  for 
it,  implying  something  lower  than  humanity, 
as  in  these  cases,  or  higher,  or  in  some  wav 
distinct  from  it.  Whenever  unrestraint 
marks  some  not  unamiable  character  distin- 
guished by  popular  intellectual  powers,  we 
may  be  certain  it  will  assist  to  gain  him  so- 
cial acceptance,  and  even  affection,  and  will 
greatly  add  to  his  prestige  with  common 
minds ;  for  it  is  then  taken  as  a  sign  of  su- 
periority, and  assumed  to  be  the  necessary 
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eccentricity  of  genius.  Wit, and  humor  are 
often  accompanied  by  an  extreme  unrestraint 
of  habit  and  manner;  and  instances  of  it 
are  invariably  quoted  as  evidences  of  a  spark- 
ling, genial,  overflowing  nature.  Careless 
vehemence,  impulses  of  kindness,  scorn,  pas- 
sion, disregard  of  consequences,  contempt  of 
conventionalities,  odd  ways — all  unreservedly 
expressed  and  indulged  —  are  so  many  ap- 
peals to  the  tenderness  of  admirers,  and 
vouchers  for  the  genuineness  of  the  one  gift. 
The  local  celebrity  may  indulge  in  any 
amount  of  fairly  harmless  license,  till  indeed 
he  becomes  unfit  for  any  other  scene.  He 
must  live  where  his  ways  are  understood  and 
accepted,  and  cannot  exist  out  of  the  sym- 
pathizing element. 

To  any  one  who  has  read  the  life  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  he  must  present  himself  as 
the  crowning  example,  the  very  hero  of  un- 
restraint. That  a  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
should  fight  with  a  pugilist  in  a  fair  at  mid- 
day, and  in  so  doing  act  simply  in  accord- 
ance with  his  received  character,  and  in  no 
way  damage  a  very  high  reputation,  argues 
almost  divine  abandonment  to  impulse ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  spur  of  the  moment  was  with  him 
a  perpetual  inspiration.  He  recognized  no 
social  impossibilities,  but  always  did  what  he 
liked ;  and  his  nature  led  him  to  like  very 
strange  things.  His  pre-eminence  was  that, 
whereas  most  people  who  will  not  submit  to 
the  restraints  of  their  position  fall  out  of  it, 
he  carried  things  with  so  high  a  hand — mind 
and  body  worked  their  will  on  such  a  large, 
irresponsible  scale  —  that  he  held  his  place 
and  indulged  his  humor  at  the  same  time  ; 
though  whether  there  might  not  be,  after  all, 
hidden  far  out  of  sight  some  modicum  of 
Scotch  caution  we  will  not  say. 

Those  who -admire  Professor  Wilson  have 
to  admire  this  power  as  his  leading  ch^ac- 
tcristic.  His  daughter  shows  this  by  her 
frequent  half-proud,  half-apologetic  use  of 
the  word  Titanic,  which,  in  fact,  explains 
matters  on  our  assumption  that  unrestraint 
implies  a  divergence  from  ordinary  human- 
ity. Professor  Wilson  was  one  of  the  Titans 
— friend  and  foe  had  often  called  him  so — 
and  who  expects  habitual  reticence  and  de- 
corum from  a  giant  ?  Of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Titans  we  don't  know  a  great  deal, 
but  the  literature  of  our  youth  gives  us  a 
pretty  distinct  notion  of  a  giant,  and  Wil- 


son comes  up  to  it  beyond  any  man  we  know. 
Even  his  intellect  is  of  this  stamp,  marked 
by  power  whose  chief  end  was  to  show  itself 
— a  hazy  volume  of  memory,  huge  rhapso- 
dies of  poetry,  torrents  of  vituperation,  ex- 
cessive praise  and  blame,  vehement  parti- 
sanship, satire  hitting  right  and  left,  effective 
but  with  no  nicety  of  application.     And,  fan- 
ning through  all,  there  was  a  vein  of  gro- 
tesque childishness.    In  his  most  cruel  blows 
he  was  careless  of  consequences  rather  than 
malignant — "  a  Titan  breaking  the  bones  of 
small  men,"  as  his  biographer  writes  it.     If 
giants  had  lived  in  our  day,  when  everybocjjr 
writes,  they  would  naturally  have  fallen  into 
the  tone  of  the  Nodes — recorded  their  pro- 
digious revels,  piled  Pelion  upon  Ossa  in 
hyperbole,  chafed  one  another,  puffed  their 
friends,  abused  their  enemies  with  the  same 
hilarious,  profuse,  and  olumsy  humor.     But 
writing — though,  when  driven  to  "It,  his  ca- 
pacity for  work  was  truly  gigantic — ^was  only 
one  out  of  many  modes  by  which  Wilson  ex- 
pressed bulk  and  prowess.    His  was  a  life 
of  outpouring  j  and  we  may  observe  that  he 
had  previously  acted  out  every  scene  that  he 
describes  well.    Indeed  he  is  weak,  and  some- 
times inanely  sentimental,  where  he  is  not 
his  own  hero  and  inspiration.    He  had  espe- 
cially that  spirit  of  rivalry  which  belonged 
to  giants  as  such,  and  which  so  often  be- 
trayed them   to  their  ruin.    He  could  not 
live  without  matching  himself  with  weaker 
men,  and  getting  the  better.     His  rivalry 
was   exorbitant    and   indiscriminate.      His 
sense  of  life  made  him  insatiable  of  expres- 
sion and  success.    Every  walk  was  a  race 
against  something — time,  his  friend,  or  the 
mail-coach.      And    it  was    always  Wilson 
against  the  world.    He  knew  no  distinctions 
of  rank,  no  proprieties  of  place,  in  his  enor- 
mous emulation.    He  fought  with   tinkers, 
he  leaped  with  gj'psies,  he  contended  in  strong 
drink  with  drovers,  he  swayed  his  club  tri- 
umphant in  Irish  rows.    His  sports,  in  like 
manner,  were  excessive,  and  made  men  stare. 
He  killed  more  fish  than  man   had  done 
before.    He  was  enthusiastic  in  cock-fight- 
ing, and  (as  we  are  told)  hunted  his  neigh- 
bor's bull  by  moonlight  with  the  frenzy  of  a 
wild  huntsman.    In  his  youthful  love  he  was 
a  very  Polyphemus,  making  the  rocks  and 
hills  resound  with  his  plaints,  held  back  by 
no  ordinary  human  reserves,  and  perplexing 
his  companions  with   "bis  long  bursts  of 
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passion  and  misery."  When  he  had  a  mind 
to  he  merry,  which  was  much  ahout  the  same 
time  with  these  clamorous  eclogues,  the  jol- 
lity of  the  common  room  in  those  jovial  days 
was  not  a  theatre  wide  enough  for  his  tor- 
rent of  jest,  but  he  must  adjourn  from  Mag- 
dalen to  the  coaching  inns,  and  talk  all  night 
to  relays  of  hungry  passengers,  astonishing 
them  with  the  extravagance  of  his  wild  hu- 
mor. He  had  a  giant's  childish  ohtuseness 
about  mutual  rights,  and  could  never  see 
that  his  onslaughts,  done  in  mere  conscious 
itrength  and  for  tie  pleasure  of  wielding  his 
club,  deserved  reprisals.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  understand  tit-for-tat,  or  that  what 
he  cared  for  had  not  immunity  from  attack 
in  the  nature  of  things.  Thus,  when  he  felt 
injured,  which  was  on  small  provocation,  he 
was  loud  in  his  complaints,  and  expected 
universal  pity  for  the  ill-usage.  And  in  mat- 
ters of  dress  and  figure,  even  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  toilet,  we  see  the  same  exact 
accord  of  physical  and  mental  organization. 
From  the  moment  the  giant  stirred  within 
him,  yellow  locks  flowed  over  his  shoulders, 
and  he  showed  his  defiance  of  custom  in  un- 


precedented whiskers.    His  garments  were,, we  see  it,  whatever  guise  it  assumes,  is 


henceforth  loose  and  wide,  that  no  external 
restriction  should  check  the  free,  triumph- 
ant tide  of  life.  And  when  trouble  came — 
and  our  giant  had  a  warm  and  susceptible 
heart — he  craved  for  exceptional  expression. 
Shyness  and  diffidence  are  incompatible  with 
this  temperament,  which  must  find  scope  and 
indulgence  in  doing,  and  has  no  misgivings. 
So  his  hat  was  wider,  the  crape  upon  it 
deeper,  than  had  ever  been  seen  before  ;  and 
be  found  consolation  in  "  weepers,"  at  once 
proclaiming  an  intolerable  loss,  and  demand- 
ing a  great  city's  sympathy. 

It  is  a  farther  characteristic  of  this  pre- 
dominating trait — an  amiable  but  also  nec- 
essary one,  seeing  bow  real  and  unaffected 
this  demand  for  careless,  prompt,  unlimited 
expression  was— rthat  he  should  love  his  own 
haunts,  and  shun  new  scenes  where  he  and 
his  humors  were  not  known.  Professor 
Wilson  did  not  care  for  London,  and  was  no 


tuft-hunter.  How,  indeed,  could  he  care  for 
any  company  where  he  could  not  do  as  he 
liked?  And  nobody  can  be  utterly  unre- 
strained in  the  height  of  the  London  sea- 
son, and  in  the  company  of  lords  and  ladies 
whom  he  has  never  seen  before.  The  veri- 
est Titans  and  giants  of  them  all  would  look 
and  feel  small  under  these  circumstances. 
Briareus  would  not  know  what  in  the  world 
to  do  with  his  hands,  and  Grumbo  would 
hide  his  club  under  the  table,  or  hie  him 
back  to  his  castle  discomfited. 

We  are  not  disparaging  the  professor  in 
all  this.  We  are  not  so  ungrateful  to  an 
eloquence  that  once  stirred  our  inmost  heart 
and  set  us  all  aglow.  But  Christopher  in 
his  Sporting  Jacket  was  a  torrent  and  an 
overflow  notwithstanding,  and  we  know  that 
it  was  good  advice  to  Father  Thames  '*  ever- 
more to  go  between  his  banks."  If  Wilson 
had  been  capable  of  restraint  and  measure 
in  his  ways,  in  his  habits,  in  his  writing,  his 
works  would  have  endured,  and  played  a 
part  in  another  generation  than  his  own. 
Titans  are  what  they  are,  but  they  are  not 
great  men.    In  fact,  unrestraint,  wherever 


weakness.  In  Wilson's  case  his  biographer 
naturally  confuses  it  with  the  impetuosity 
of  genius,  and  talks  of  the  fever  of  the  soul ; 
but  such  impetuosity  comes  in  fits,  and 
leaves  a  man  sane  intervals  wherein  to  re- 
cruit after  his  excesses.  Unrestraint  is  a 
habit.  The  breaches  it  makes  are  never  re- 
paired. It  leaves  everything  about  a  man 
loose,  unfinished,  unguarded  —  he  is  more 
and  more  his  own  victim.  And,  also,  n  is 
selfish — it  is  a  perpetual  assertion  of  inclina- 
tion against  the  prejudice,  the  wishes,  the 
judgment  of  others.  Nor  is  the  importance 
of  a  man's  aims  any  excuse  for  it.  If  all  men 
were  as  unrestrained  —  as  careless  of  rule 
and  order  and  the  convenience  of  others — as 
some  professedly  good  people  who  spend 
their  days  in  what  is  called  doing  good,  the 
whole  sochd  &brio  would  be  presently  dit* 
solved* 
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From  The  Spectator. 
SCBIPTURAL  NOVELETTES. 

There  are  many  indignities  to  which  chil- 
dren are  subjected,  but  we  know  none  at 
once  so  fruitless  and  laborious  as  the  adap- 
tation  of  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  Bible 
histories  and  stories  to  the  level  of  that  stud- 
ied imbecility  and  inane  multiplication  of 
details,  which  a  long  tradition  of  relentless 
nursery  persecutions  has  established  as  the 
standard  of  what  is  "  interesting  "  to  child- 
hood. When  you  have  got  one  of  those  di- 
vine actions  or  thoughts  which  are  fitted  to 
bite  into  the  imagination  and  take  root  in 
the  heart  of  child  or  man,  you  may  make  it 
simpler  in  two  ways — ^by  mincing  the  mean- 
ing, and  confusing  the  picture  with  false  and 
insignificant  inventions.  We  have  before  us 
in  the  Bible  the  most  wonderful  cartoons ; 
how  shall  they  best  be  rendered  sufficiently 
petty  to  ensure  their  being  entirely  taken-in 
by  children's  minds,  and  as  a  consequence 
not  germinating  there  P  This  is  the  useful 
problem  to  which  serious  and  didactic  ladies 
are  apt  to  devote  themselves,  as  Christmas 
approaches,  with  unusual  success.  The  rule 
is  simple:  give  such  small  change  for  the 
thought  that  it  becomes  finite  or  infinitesi- 
mal---diversify  the  picture  with  the  feeble 
little  familiarities  of  modern  life  and  senti- 
ment, and  then  your  pious  child  will  have 
no  difficulty  at  all,  first  in  comprehending 
and  then  in  forgetting  it.  You  will  have  re- 
duced the  divine  thought  and  action  from  a 
power  that  touches  its  mind  with  awe  and 
wonder,  giving  the  impression  of  infinite 
de^fth  and  breadth  and  height,  to  a  sort  of 
**  parent's  assistant,"  a  useful  auxiliary  in 
education,  which  can  be  effectually  assimi- 
lated by  an  intelligent  child ;  instead  of 
leaving  it  what  it  naturally  is,  a  power  able 
and  intended  to  assimilate  humanity  to  it- 
self. An  unusually  ''  intelligent "  child  is 
too  often  taken  in  by  the  process,  but  a  true 
child  will,  so  soon  as  it  discovers  the  medi- 
cating process  of  the  religious  nursery,  begin 
to  resent  it,  and  feel  permanent  disgust  at 
the  anxious  mutilation  and  the  rubbishing 
detail  with  which  those  great  outlines  are 
disfigured  so  long  as  they  continue  to  tease 
the  imagination,  which  will,  most  likely,  be 
so  long  as  life  lasts.  We  have  before  us 
specimens  of  this  kind  of  amiable  but  mis- 
chievous infatuation  called  ''  Stories  of  Old ; 
or,  Bible 'iN^arratives  suited  to  the  Capacities 


of  Young  Children."  *  The  way  in  whidi 
they  are  suited  to  the  capacities  of  young 
children  appears  to  be  by  the  method  we 
have  indicated  above.  To  "  suit  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  young  children  *'  you  must  minoe 
what  you  find,  and  invent  trivialities  whidi 
you  don't  find,-^estroy  the  infinitude,  dot 
with  nursery  commonplace8--«n  imaginary 
cradle  and  mother,  for  instance^  are  consid- 
ered effective, — reduce  the  great  cartoons  to 
staring  miniatures,  throw  in  a  little  high 
paint,  a  little  modem  chat,  and,  where  pos- 
sible, perhaps  an  imaginary  child  to  rqurc* 
sent  the  investigating  infemt,  and  give  a  dra- 
matic expression  to  its  ideas.  Such  is  **  ad- 
aptation to  the  capacities  of  young  childrai," 
a  theory  of  milk  for  babes,  which  seems  to 
us  derived  firom  transferring  too  hastily  to 
the  mental  world  the  analogy  of  the  best 
known  animal  substitute  for  the  mother's 
breast. 

On  behalf  of  children  in  general  we  resent 
this  practice.  A  generation  or  two  ago, 
everything  in  the  Bible  was  '*  whittled  down" 
and  apologized  for,  to  adapt  it  to  the  spirit 
of  a  highly  intelligent  age,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  everything  was  made  really  in- 
credible to  men  of  the  ^lightest  insight.  The 
mature  are  less  exposed  now  to  this  annoy- 
ance ;  the  spirit  of  interpretation  is  more  in 
earnest  and  more  honest  than  it  was.  Bat 
children  are  still  at  the  mercy  of  teachers  to 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  to  reconstruct  thought 
and  fact  freely,  with  ornamental  additions, 
and  who  succeed  about  as  much  in  adapting 
the  Bible  for  children's  capacities,  as  you 
would  in  adopting  geometry  for  children  by 
a  fundamental  axiom,  that  no  line  shall  ever 
be  longer  than  an  inch. 

There  is  no  book  more  really  childlike 
than  the  Bible  in  its  narrative  portions.  -  Of 
course  we  do  not  mean  that  everything,  or 
nearly  everything  in  it  is  desirable  reading 
for  children,  but  that  the  highest,  the  tender- 
est,  the  most  wonderful  of  the  narrative  por- 
tions have  a  far  deeper  fascination  for  chil- 
dren as  they  are,  than  any  belaboring  can 
give  them.  If  an  Alpine  snow-summit  is 
above  the  reach  of  a  child's  admiration,  you 
cannot  make  him  admire  Alpine  snow  by 
melting  the  snow  and  cutting  down  the 
mountain  to  a  hill,  whereas  you  do  prevent 
that  unconscious  steeping  of  the  immature 
imagination  in  the  atmosphere  of  sublimity 
*  By  Miss  Hadley.    Smith  and  Elder. 
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which  slowly  prepares  the  way  for  the  soli- 
tary joy  of  roaturer  years.  To  take  a  feeble 
exaipple  of  the  analogous  Bible  process,  first 
from  Hebrew  tradition.  In  the  Book  of  Ex- 
odus, the  adoption  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter  is  told  thus :  "  And  when  she  could 
no  longer  hide  him,  she  took  for  him  an  ark 
of  bulrushes,  and  daubed  it  with  slime  and 
with  pitch,  and  put  the  child  within;  and 
she  laid  it  in  the  flags  by  the  river's  brink. 
And  his  sister  stood  afar  off  to  wit  what  would 
be  done  to  him.  And  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh came  down  to  wash  herself  at  the  river, 
and  her  maidens  walked  along  by  the  river 
side ;  and  when  she  saw  the  ark  among  the 
flags,  she  sent  her  maid  to  fetch  it.  And 
when  she  had  opened  it  she  saw  the  child, 
and  behold  the  babe  wept.  And  she  had 
compassion  on  it."  When  adapted  "  to  the 
capacity  of  young  children, ** — this  singularly 
simple  and  poetical  narrative  comes  out  in  a 
shape  too  long  for  extract,  filling  two  pages, 
— ^but  the  details  of  the  adaptation  are  these : 
first  the  child  is  called  a  baby,  a  little  baby. 
Then  we  have  a  hint  from  the  nursery  why 
the  mother  could  no  longer  hide  him,  "  for 
he  was  bigger  and  cried  louder."  "  What 
can  I  do  P  "  she  said,  "  must  I  put  my  pretty 
baby  in  the  river  after  all?"  A  thought 
strikes  her,  a  thought  that  suggests  the  ex- 
ntence  of  a  Useful  Knowledge  Society  in  an- 
cient £g>'pt.  **  In  the  Nile  there  grows  a 
large  rush,  called  papyrus.  ...  A  kind  of 
paper  was  made  from  it,-— our  word  paper 
comes  from  papyrus."  The  mother  thought, 
"  I  will  make  a  cradle-boat  for  my  baby  to 
lie  in,  when. I  put  him  in  the  river.^  Then 
comes  the  pathetic  adaptation  to  the  ductile 
sentiment  of  children.  ''  Can  you  not  fancy 
how  her  tears  would  fall  while  she  was  doing 
it,  and  how  she  would  pray  to  God  to  watch 
over  her  darling  ?  "  Then  the  pitch  is  put 
on,  and  we  have  another  appeal  to  infantine 
tenderness :  ''  I  dare  say  the  mother  filled 
the  inside  with  something  soft,  and  made  it 
as  comfortable  as  she  could."  Then  "  with 
many  tears  and  prayers,"  when  the  baby  is 
•*  asleep,"  it  is  put  into  the  river,  and  when 
the  discovered  baby  cries,  we  are  told,  "  no 
wonder,  for  all  the  faces  were  strange  to  him, 
and  it  was  his  mother's  face  he  wanted  to 
see,*'  and  so  forth.  And  this  is  "  suited  to 
the  capacities  of  young  children."  We  con- 
fess the  Bible  edition  seems  td  us  much  bet- 
ter so.    The  latter  sculptures  the  scene  with 
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that  reserve  and  purity  which  never  distract 
us  by  hysterical  sobs ;  there  ib  in  it  the  dig- 
nity and  nobleness  of  a  tradition  that  guards 
the  fountain-heads  of  a  nation's  life,  and  is 
conscious  of  a  divine  purpose  far  greater 
than  the  child's  individual  preservation.  It 
hurries  on  to  its  great  aim.  The  «  adapted  " 
form  sobs,  and  comments  between  its  tears 
on  the  papyrus,  and  then  sobs  again,  and 
analyzes  "  baby's  "  feelings,  and,  in  a  word, 
fritters  away  the  whole  stateliness  of  the 
scene, — as  both  child  and  man  would  feel  it, 
— in  the  circumstantial  inventiveness  of  that 
same  kind  of  young  lady  who  supposes  that 
''  baby  "  intuitively  understands  the  tender 
expressiveness  of  a  species  of  guttural  con- 
vulsions accompanied  by  a  chink  of  keys. 
Or,  again,  when  young  children  are  to  be 
made  to  understand  the  greediness  of  the 
Israelites  in  getting  tired  of  manna,  we  have 
an  explanatory  paraphrase.  The  Book  of 
Numbers  reports  the  complaint  thus,  **  Who 
shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?  W^e  remember 
the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  £g>'pt  freely ; 
the  cucumbers  and  the  melons  and  the  leeks 
and  the  onions  and  the  garlic ;  but  now  our 
soul  is  dried  away ;  there  is  nothing  at  all 
besides  this  manna  before  our  eyes," — a  very 
simple  account  of  the  hankering  of  coarse 
appetites  after  strong  savory  dishes;  but 
not,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  *'  suited  to  the  ca- 
pacity "  of  young  children,  who  will  under- 
stand better  this  equivalent,  **  We  want  meat. 
We  remember  the  fish  we  did  eat  in  Egypt 
freely ;  the  refreshing  cucumbers,  the  cool' 
ing  melons,  the  pleasant  onions.  We  have 
nothing  but  dry  food  here.  We  are  tired  of 
having  only  this  manna."  Why  are ''  pleas- 
ant onions  "  more  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
young  children  than  ''  onions  "  P  Is  it  an 
attempt  to  prejudice  their  imaginations  in 
favor  of  that  unfragrant  herb,  and  to  prevent 
complaints  of  its  too  frequent  prevalence  in 
the  nursery  P  Seriously,  however,  the  only 
idea  discernible  in  this  adaptation  of  Bible 
stories  to  young  children  seems  to  be  the  in- 
sertion of  new  and  insignificant  details  of 
epithet  or  incident,  which  simply  obliterate 
the  striking  impression  of  the  straightfor- 
ward keen  original 

But  if  this  is  ruinous  to  the  impression 
made  even  on  a  child's  imagination  by  the 
stately  Oriental  narrative  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  is  still  more  jarring  when  this  petty 
and  sentimental  ingenuity  is  exerted  to  *'  im- 
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prove"  the  history  of  our  Lord.  We  are 
told  in  the  Gospels,  "  There  were  then 
brought  unto  Him  little  children,  that  He 
should  put  his  hands  on  thenx  and  pray ; 
and  the  disciples  rebuked  them.  But  Jesus 
said,  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  And  he  laid  his  hands  on 
them,  and  departed  thence."  This  is  elab- 
orated into  a  romance  about  mothers  and  in- 
fants and  a  certain  little  Huth,  by  Miss  Had- 
ley,  the  lady  who  adapts  the  Scripture  stories 
to  the  "capacity  of  young  children."  A 
young  Hebrew  mother  observes  of  our  Lord, 
"  He  is  greater  than  our  father  Abraham  : 
how  I  should  like  his  blessing  on  my  child ; " 
and  she  looks  "  fondly  at  her  baby  as  it  lay 
asleep  in  her  bosom, — it  was  her  first-born 
son."  And  after  a  long  account  of  other 
parental  yearnings,  the  story  winds  up 
thus : — 

"  Can  you  not  fancy  how  one  of  the  big- 
ger children  said,  as  she  laid  her  head  on  her 
pillow  that  night,  *  Mother,  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  kind  look  of  that  Prophet  of  Naza- 
reth as  long  as  I  live.  Is  God  as  kind  as 
he  ?  *  *  They  say,  my  daughter,  that  he  says 
he  is  the  Son  of  God.  One  of  his  strange 
sayings  is,  **  that  he  has  come  to  show  us  the 
Father." ' 

"  *  O  mother,  all  he  says  must  be  true,* 
said  little  Ruth. 

"  *  Yes,  he  calls  himself"  the  Truth,' "  said 
the  mother,  thoughtfully.  *  Now  go  to 
sleep,  little  Ruth,  and  dream  of  this  wonder- 
ful stranger.* 

"  Little  Ruth  went  to  sleep,  and  in  her 
dreams  she  saw  again  the  kind  face,  and  heard 
again  the  gentle  tones  whispering  in  her  ear, 
*  Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  Me,  and  for- 
bid them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.*  It  seemed  to  little  Ruth  as  if  she 
was  in  heaven.** 

We  confess  that,  instead  of  adapting  the 


Christian  history  to  the  capacities  of  young 
children,  this  sort  of  embroidery  appears  to 
us  to  spoil  it  as  a  divine  influence.  There 
is  no  tendency  more  marked  in  children's 
minds  than  that  to  fasten  on  the  minuter 
details.  A  small  child  to  whom  the  above 
story  had  been  told  would  concentrate  iti 
attention  on  the  fabulous  little  heroine,  won- 
der what  kind  of  a  bed  she  slept  in,  and 
whether  Ruth  really  dreamed  of  the  stranger 
or  not.  Simplicity  appeals  to  a  child's  mind 
directly,  but  if  you  offer  it  an  alternative  of 
two  associations,  one  great  and  one  smaU, 
one  infinite  and  one  finite,  one  eternal  and 
one  temporary,  it  will,  of  course,  choose  tbe 
latter.  It  can  love  a  field -or  a  wood  more 
easily  than  a  rich  landscape ;  tbe  ripple  oft 
mountain  brook  more  completely  than  the 
many  voices  of  the  mighty  sea.  Still  it  ii 
well  for  children,  as  it  is  for  men,  that  the 
touch  of  the  eternal  world  should  not  thus 
be  sheathed  in  the  soft  minutiae  of  home. 
It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  great  purpoee 
in  the  rugged  and  naif  simplicity  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  takes  us  out  of  ourselves  and  our 
little  flutters  of  emotion  to  the  majesty  of  a 
divine  act.  Could  we  feel  the  greatness  of 
Mont  Blanc  if  the  flower  and  the  fir  and 
the  chaldt  dotted  and  clothed  it  up  to  the 
highest  peak  ?  So  even  in  the  child's  mind 
there  is  something  which  answers  to  the 
craving  for  the  Absolute,  and  which  would 
be  hurt  by  all  this  foreground  of  petty  inci- 
dent, even  if  the  incident  were  true.  Gazing 
back  up  the  troubled  story  of  the  ages,  that 
flood  of  everlasting  light  which  falls  upon 
Nazareth  and  Calvary  should  not  be  dimmed 
by  these  clouds  of  insect  fancies.  A  child's 
eye  needs  to  be  accustomed  early  to  tbe 
naked  infinitude  of  that  piercing  light  which 
rests  upon  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of 
man. 


Political  Antiquarianism. — It  is  always 
a  hard  matter  to  keep  the  past  and  the  present 
in'cxactlv  their  due  relations  to  each  other — at 
once  to  avoid  false  analogies,  and  to  give  real 
analojjics  their  proper  force.  The  danj^er  cuts 
both  ways.  Wo  may  cither  form  a  false  esti- 
mate of  past  times  by  looking  at  them  from  a 
purely  modem  point  of  view,  or  we  may  fail  to 
understand  the  times  in  which  wo  live  tiirough 
the  influence  of  ideas  which  are  appropriate  only 
to  times  which  are  past.    This  last  error  is  otio 


which  is  equally  common  among  blind  conserv- 
atives and  reckless  innovators — amonj^  the  a»- 
Bcrtors  of  the  wisdom  of  onr  forcfHtlicrs,  and 
among  revolutionists  who  are  ready  to  wipe  oat 
every  traditional  institution.  The'  blind  cling- 
ing to  things  as  they  are  is  eminently  a  faiui 
without  works.  It  is  a  reverence  for  our  fore- 
fathers shown  by  acting  in  exactly  the  contrary 
way  to  that  in  which  oar  forafathers  acted.— 
Saturday  Beview. 


LANCOAGE   OF   CHRIST 
From  Tho  Setordnj  Beslew.      i 
THE    LANGUAGE   OF    CHRIST    AKD   THE 
APOSTLKS.* 

What  wna  (be  language  habitually  uaed 
by  Our  Lord  and  hia  disciples  in  their  daily 
intercouree  and  in  their  public  addresseB,  is 
a  question  on  which,  considering  hovf  much 
has  been  written  on  the  most  minute  detftils 
of  the  New  Testament  history,  one  might 
■uppose  there  could  hardly  remain  any  un- 
certainty. One  of  the  first  questions  whici 
every  student  of  history  naturally  asks  about 
any  remarkable  man,  and  particularly  about 
great  poets,  philosophers,  founders  of  re- 
ligions, and  statesmen,  is,  what  was  their 
language  or  nationality?  No  one  would 
hesitate  for  a  moment  about  Iho  language 
of  Moses,  or  Homer  or  Aristotle,  Cresor  or 
Mohammed,  of  Dante,  WycliETc,  pr  Luther; 
and  in  each  case  our  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  ihese  men  would  be  considerably  ^ 
influenced  by  the  impressions  which  we  had 
previouily  formed  of  the  national  peculiari- 
ties, the  genius  of  the  language,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  literature — in  short,  of  the  wliole  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  in  which  tho  great 
men  of  different  countries  were  born, 
trained,  and  matured.  There  is  no  doubt 
one  poinl  of  view  from  which  it  may  aeeni 
verj-  indifferent  in  what  dialect  the  good 
news  of  God  were  first  announced  by  Chrisi. 
and  hia  apostles.  In  one  sense,  Christianil^ 
ia  above  nil  lime ;  but  in  another  it  came  in 
tho  very  fulness  of  time ;  and  it  would  show 
a  culpable  indifference  were  we  to  doprivi' 
oursehca  of  those  lessons  which  the  hiator_\ 
of  the  foundation  and  the  growth  of  Chriati  ■ 
auily  is  clearly  intended  m  leach  us.  That 
the  languages  epokcn-at  the  great  epochs  jj. 
history  form  an  important  element  for  a  trUL' 
appreciation  of  the  actors  in  the  world's  grca; 
drama,  mutt  be  clear  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server j  and  even  those  who  are  unwilling  t.. 
admit  that  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the 
lime  could  havo  influenced  the  childhooil 
and  youth  of  Christ,  will  see  how  iniportar.t 
an  ingredient  they  formed  in  the  characlt  ( 
of  those  whom  he  bad  to  address  and  I 
win,  and  whose  Jiature  he  had  to  assume  b* 
fore  he  could  bo  their  Teacher  and  the;i 
Saviour. 

9  DiK*t«<mnmtlKGomb.  By  the  Bev.  Ale:* 
aader  II.  llohtnt,  M.  A.,  Jlinwler  of  Iha  Prwbyl  ■ 
rian  Church  St-  John's  Wood.  London;  Jam'! 
Mtobat&Co.     IMS. 
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Now  this  question  as  to  the  language 
sjioken  by  oaf  Lord  is  by  no  means  a  new 
one  1  and.  what  ia  still  more  extraordinary, 
lliere  aeefts  to  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning tho  aame  uncertainty  and  difference  of 
oiiinion  on  what  to  ns  appears  so  aimple  a 
subject.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  bestlesson  of  hn- 
Tiiility  to  read  the  history  of  this  and  similar 
dintroveraies  touching  more  or  less  directly 
i)]i  religion  or  theology;  and  if  it  were  for 
nothing  else  we  should  consider  the  woA 
l.itely  published  by  Mr.  Roberta,  under  the 
somewhat  vague  title  of  Disaasiona  on  Oie 
lioipeU — giving,  as  it  does,  among  other 
ikings,  a  history  of  the  various  opinions  that 
liive  been  held  on  this  point — a  most  valu- 
Lible  aontribution  to  our  biblical  literature. 
Strongly  as  we  object  to  sensation  titles,  we 
, mnot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Roberts  ba* 
liardlydone  justice  either  to  hia  subject  or 
v>  himself,  in  announcing  under  so  indefinite 
I  n  title  a  work  which,  both  in  its  special  and 
in  its  general  character,  deserves  the  moat 
careful  attention  of  scholars  and  ^vines. 
Che  special  object  of  this  book  is  to  deter- 
ifline  what  language  was  habitually  used  by 
iiur  Lord  a^  hisdiaeiples.  In  discussing 
ibis  questiolTMr.  Roberts  has  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  the  most  exacting  critical 
.eholarship.  Not  content  with  giving  a 
history  of  the  controversy,  he  has  re-ei- 
imined  all  the  sources  of  evidence.  Not 
content  with  Greek  historians,  Greek  in- 
scriptions and  coins,  he  has  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Syriao  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  form  an  independent  and 
impartial  opinion  of  any  documents  that 
promise  to  throw  light  on  tho  aubject  of  hia 
inquiry.*  If  the  eariy  chapters  of  his  work 
may  seem  to  be  of  a  special  and  merely  pro- 
.essionnl  interest,  Mr.  Roberts  has,  in  the 
lecond  part,  made  the  result  of  bis  previoui 
researches  the  groundwork  of  further  investi* 
jatiors,  which  place  the  original  composition 
of  the  Gospels  in  an  entirely  new  light,  and 
will  be  welcome  to  every  careful  reader  of 
'  the  New  Testament. 

We  OTight  have  supposed  that  there  could 
be  but  two  languSgea  with  any  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  vernaculars  spoken  by  our 
Lord  and  his  disciples— namely,  the  Aramaic 
and  the  Greek.  But  such  was  the  sacred 
'  character  ascribed  to  Latin  by  the  Latin 
i  Chnreb,  that  acme  Roman  Catholic  divine* 
haie  thought  it  theii  duty  to  pUad  the  c»um 
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of  that  language  as  the  language  of  Christ 
and  his  followers.     This  hypothesis    was 
first  formally  advanced  by  the  Jesuit  priest 
Hardouin,  in  his  Commentary  dh  the  New 
Tefftomtfni,  published  in  1741.  It  was  revived, 
we  may  hope  for  the  last  time,  in  an  anony- 
mous work  published  in  London  in  1822, 
under    the   title   of  Falc^oromaiccu    This 
seems  to  have  been  a  work  devoid  of  common 
sense^  but  fuU  of  learning :  and  it  elicited 
answers  from  Maltby,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Bishop  Burgess,  Dr.  Falconer,  and 
others.    The  cause  of  Greek  was  pleaded  by 
Diodati,  in  a  treatise  published  at  Naples  in 
1767,    under   the  tide   De   Christo  gprcece 
loquerdt.    He  maintains  that,  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord,  the  vernacular  dialect  of  Palestine 
bad  been  entirely  supplanted  by  Greek,  and 
that  no  other  language  could  have  been  used 
by  the  Founder  of  our  religion.    About  the 
same  time,  however,  a  German  scholar  of  the 
name  of  Pfannkuche  published  an  essay  of 
equal  learning  in  support  of  a  view  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  that  of  Diodati,  arguing  that 
the  Greek  language  was  scarcely  used  at  all 
in  ordinary  intercourse  by  the  Jews  of  our 
Saviour's    time,    and   that   ^amaio    was 
■poken  by  him  and  his  disdj^s  generally 
or  exclusively.    If  the  truth  of  an  opinion 
could  be  settled  by  the  prestige  of  names, 
the  supporters  of  Aramaic  would  certainly 
carry  tho  day  against  Diodati  and  his  small 
train.    From  Eusebius  down  to  Ewald  and 
Benan,  all  the  great  names  are  on  that  side. 
Eusebius  declares  again  and  again  that  the 
apostles  understood  no  language  but  that  of 
the  Syrians,  and  in  one  passage  he  represents 
them  replying  to  their  Lord's  command  to 
"  go  and  teach  all  nations  "  in  the  flllowing 
words :   "  What  Icfhguage  shall  we  employ 
towards  the  Greeks,  having  been  brought 
up  only  in  the  language  of  the  Syrians  P  " 
It  is  curious  that  on  so  important  a  point  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  should  have  given  us 
none  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  based  his 
categorical  statements.    But  in  spite  of  this 
absence  of  evidence,  his  statement  was  ac- 
cepted by  nearly  all  subsequent  writers,  and 
is  probably  held  at  the  present  day  by  most 
who  have  given  any  thought  to  the  subject 
Even    independent     scholars -» men    like 
Thiersch,  Ewald,  and  Ilenan,  who  would 
certainly  not  be  swayed  by  an  unsupported 
assertion  of  Eusebius*— hold  the  same  opin- 
ion.   Ewald  says:-* 


"  It  is  self-evident  that  only  the  generally 
intelligible  language  of  the  country  could 
have  servfed  our  Lord's  purpose.  There  was 
no  occasion  why,  besides  it,  he  should  have 
used  another ;  nor  do  we  find  the  slightest 
trace  of  his  having  employed  another— 
namely,  the  Greek." 

Kenan  states : —  ' 

«*  We  think  that  the  Syro-Chaldaic  was 
the  most  widely  spread  lang^ag^  in  Judea, 
and  that  Christ  would  not  have  used  any 
other  in  his  popular  discourses." 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Roberts 
should  have  felt  awed  by  these  positive  as- 
sertions, but  we  are  glad  that  he  did  not 
shrink  from  encountering,  such  antagonists, 
and  that  he  thought  the  whole  question  de- 
serving of  a  new  and  minute  re-examination. 
The  result  at  which  Mr.  Roberts  arrives  is, 
that  "  Christ  spoke  for  the  most  part  in 
Oreekt  and  only  now  and  then  in  Aramaic  " 
(p.  15),  and  he  establishes  this  conclusion 
by  an  amount  of  evidence  which  can  hardly 
leave  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  unprejudiced 
readers.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  a  mere 
compromise  between  the  two  conflicting 
opinions  of  Diodati  and  Ewald.  The  view 
that  Christ  was  hilinguis  is  a  new  view,  and 
a  view  of  no  slight  importance  in  th^  history 
of  the  world. 

Christianity,  from  an  historical  point  of 
view,  is  the  reunion  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile, 
and,  from  a  still  higher  point  of  view,  it 
clearly  marks  the  confluence  of  the  two 
great  streams  of  human  life  and  thought — 
the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan.  How,  wonder- 
ful, then,  that  He  who  came  to  reveal  to  the 
whole  of  mankipd  their  common  brother- 
hood and  their  comnv^n  Father  in  heaven 
should  have  had  his  words  and  thoughts 
moulded  in  the  two  principal  languages  of 
the  two  principal  families  of  human  speech 
— the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew!  And  so  it 
was,  not  by  accident,  but  by  tho  providence 
of  God,  who  had  scattered  the  nations  that 
they  each  should  walk  in  their  own  ways, 
whether  haply  they  might  find  him,  and 
who,  in  his  own  good  time,  called  them  all 
together  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth. 

To  discover  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  Indications  of  a  divine  plan  is  no  less 
comforting  than  to  recognize  the  working  of 
God's  grace  evan  in  the  smallest  events  of 
our  daily  life  \  and  if  we  consider  how  a  laa* 
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gnage  represents  the  intellectaal  heirloom 
of  a  whole  nation,  to  see  Christ  as  the  heir, 
not  only  of  the  Semitic,  hut  even  in  a  much 
higher  degree  of  the  Greek  and  Aryan 
raeet,  is  a  eonfinnation  stronger  than  ai^, 
of  his  truly  historical  character — a  com- 
mentary clearer  than  any,  on  the  true  mean- 
ing of  '*  the  fulness  of  time.**  How  was  it 
that  the  language  of  Homer  was  spoken^  hy 
the  children  of  Abraham  at  the  time  of  our 
LordP  Without  a  knowledge  of  history 
aadi  a  fSu^  would  seem  almost  incredible; 
and  yet  no  miracle  can  be  better  attested, 
none  can-  at  the  same  time  more  clearly  pro- 
claim its  divine  purpose  than' this — the  in- 
termingling of  the  Greek  and  the  Jewish 
races  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  small  canton  of  Attica  had 
leavened  the  whole  civilized  world.  Though 
conquered  by  Philip,  it  had  conquered  the 
East  through  Alexander ;  and  after  the  dis- 
memberment of  his  colossal  empii«,  the 
■oocessors  of  Alexander,  Greek  in  mind,  if 
not  by  blood,  became  the  rulers  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagos,  brought  Greek  learning  into 
Egypt,  Seleucus  into  Syria,  Eumenes  into 
Ajsia  Minor;  and  at  Alexander,  Antioch, 
and  Pergamus  the  language  of  the  educated 
classes  became  Greek.  The  effete  civiliza- 
tion of  these  countries  gave  way  before  the 
healthy  -vigor  of  the  Greek  mind;  and 
though  the  vernaculars  were  not  swept  away 
at  once,  all  who  wished  to  take  part  in  the 
transactions  of  public  life,  or  who  had  any 
preteasions  to  rank  among  the  higher  classes, 
had  to  acquire  the  Greek  language,  Greek 
manners,  and  Greek  learning.  The  Greeks, 
even  in  Macedonia,  were  in  the  East  what 
the  Saxons  were  to  the  Britons,  the  Nor- 
mans to  the  Saxons,  the  English  to  the  Hin- 
dus. True,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  a  new 
conqueror  had  begun,  or  wellnigh  finished, 
his  career.  Bome  had  conquered  the  world, 
and  rule#  then  supreme  even  in  Judiea. 
But  the  Roman  was  the  pupil  of  the  Greek, 
and  the  political  supremacy  of  the  pupil  did 
not  neutralize  the  intellectual  supremacy  of 
the  master.  Nor  did  the  language  of  the 
Roman  conqueror  ever  take  the  place  of 
that  of  conquered  Greece.  Although  Roman 
Judges  had  everywhere  to  be  addressed  in 
Latin,  and  although  Greeks  in  pleading 
their  causes  had  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
assistance  of  Roman  interpreters,  no  one 
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thought  of  studying  Latin  as  Greek  had 
been  studied;  and  the  Romans  themselves 
were  the  foremost  to  display  on  every  occa- 
sion their  familiarity  with  the  Grecian  lan- 
guage and  literature.  After  reading  the 
mass  of  evidence  by  which  Mr.  Roberts 
proves  the  prevalence  of  Greek  in  Judsa  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  we  feel  inclined  to 
repeat  the  words  of  Isaac  Vossius : — 

''  Verum  nescio  quA  ratione  factum  sit  ut 
hoc  nostro  ssculo  plerique  fere  Christum  et 
Apostolos  Hebraice  locutos  fuisse  existiment, 
non  autem  Graece.  .  .  .  Nullis  profecto 
vel  argumentis  vel  testimoniis  nititur  hiee 
opinio."— P.  9. 

Dean  Alford  admits  that  Greek  was  com- 
monly spoken  in  Palestine  (p.  11).  Profes- 
sor Jowett  stated  that  *^  Greek  became  a 
familiar  language,  not  only  in  Asia  and 
Egypt,  but  also  in  Judssa  '*  (p.  42).  Yet  the 
former  limits  the  employment  of  Greek  con- 
siderably. The  latter  says  in  another  paa- 
sage  :— 

**  As  persons  who  have  no  education  imag- 
ine that  the  authorized  English  version  u 
the  original  of  the  Scrintures,  so,  too,  schol- 
ars are  apt  to  think  and  write  as  though  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  were  the  orig- 
inal language  in  which  Christianity  was  first 
conceiv^.  But  our  Lord  and  his  disciplei 
were  Galileans,  whose  familiar  speech  could 
never  have  been  Greek." 

But  what  evidence  is  there  to  prove  this  P 
Aramaic,  no  doubt,  was  the  vernacular  of 
Palestine,  and  it  was  certainly  understood 
by  every  Jew  at  Jerusalem.  But  such  was 
the  preponderance  of  the  foreign  Greek  ele- 
ment, that  on  all  public  occasions  it  would 
have  b^en  useless  to  employ  that  vernacular. 
As  well  might  an  M.P.  for  a  Welsh  bor- 
ough think  of  addressing  his  constituents 
}h  Welsh.  No  doubt  some  of  the  lower 
ranks  would  understand  him,  but  to  all  the 
rest  he  would  be  unintelligible,  whereas  his 
English  is  understood  by  nearly  all,  and  cer- 
tainly by  those  whose  support  is  most  essen- 
tial. Like  Wales  at  the  present  moment, 
Judsa  was  at  the  beginning  of  our  era 
dotted  over  with  names  of  places  of  foreign 
origin.  Proper  names  were  partly  Aramaic, 
partly  Greek,  and  in  some  towns,  as,  for  in- 
stance in  Cssarea,  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants were  Greek. 

It  is  impossible,  for  us  even  to  allude  to 
each  item  of  historical  evidence  which  Mr. 
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BobcrU  has  brought  togeiher  iD  support  of 
liu  poBition.  But  even  if  that  eridence 
were  much  less  ample  than  it  is,  we  should 
■rill  iocline  to  his  view,  bct^ause  there  are 
hardly  any  &cta  to  support  the  oppoiite  the- 
ory. The  few  Aramaic  words  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  io  their 
original  form,  as  haviiig  been  used  by  our 
Lord  on  certain  occauons,  are  generally 
quoted  as  evidence  on  the  other  aide.  But 
they,  of  course,  prove  just  the  contrarj'. 
Suppose  our  Lord  had  always  spoken  Ara- 
maic, what  reason  was  there 
these  few  wordif  But  if  ordinarily  he 
ployed  the  Oieek  language,  then,  to  quote  ; 
Mr.  Roberts:— 

"  How  beautifully  accordant  with  the  char- 
acter of  Him  whose  heart  was  tenderness 
itself,  that  noMT,  as  He  bent  over  the  lifeless 
frame  of  the  maiden,  and  breathed  that  life- 
giving  whisper  into  her  ear,  it  should  have  | 
been  in  the  loved  and  familiar  accents  of  her 
mothei-tongue — '  Talitha  cumi  I ' " 

The  same  applies  to  the  other  passages 
where  the  employment  of  Aramaic  words  by 
our  Lord  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  i  and  few  readers  of  the  Bible 
will  fail  to  perceive  the  novel  charm  which  is 
thus  imparted  to  what  seemed  before  but 
strange  sounds  in  the  sacred  narrative. 

Mr.  Roberts  tells  the  fotlowiog  anecdote 
in  illustration  of  his  meaning : — 

"  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Chalmers  was  la- 
boring, with  all  the  power  of  his  earnest 
and  eloquent  lips,  to  convey  to  a  poor  woman 
an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  faith. 
He  tried  to  represent  his  meaning  under 
every  form  of  speech  which  the  English  lan- 
guage afforded,  but  in  vain.  There  wss 
atill  no  sign  of  answering  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  his  hearer ;  when  at  last,  deserting 
the  English  language,  be  cried, '  Just  lippen 
to  Him,"     This  word  is  the  common  Scotch 


conveyed  was  apprehended." 

But  the  strongest  argument  of  all,  though 
hardly  ever  urged  with  suffident  stress,  is 
this  (p.  67)  :— 

"  Here  we  possess,  in  the  volume  known 
as  the  New  Testament,  a  collection  of  writ- 
ings composed  for  the  roost  part  by  Jews 
of  Palestine,  and  primarily  intended  to  some 
extent  for  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  all  of 
them  written  in  the  Greek  language.  Now, 
what  is  the  natural  inference  P    Is  it  not 


that  Greek  must  have  been  well  known  both 
to  the  writers  and  their  readers  P  .  .  .  When 
we  find  the  Oelilean  Peter  taking  up  bis  pen 
and  viriting  in  Greek,  wbj  should  we  not 
suppose  that  Greek  was  quite  familiar  to  the 
iohabitants  of  Galilee  P  And  when  we  find 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
writing  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  Greek, 
how  can  we  escape  from  the  conoluaion  f^i 
they  generally  understood  that  languag^  . 
.  .  How,  then,  could  Palestinian  Jews,  Hke 
Peter,  James,  and  John — '  unlettered,  igno- 
rant men ' — have  written  in  Greek,  unless 
that  was  the  language  which  men  even  in 
the  humblest  station  naturally  employed  7 
And  how  could  it  have  been  supposed  by 
these  writers'tbat  they  would  be  understood 
by  their  countrj'meh  in  and  beyond  Pales- 
line,  while  they  wrote  in  Greek,  unleaa  it  had 
been  assumed  that  that  was  a  language  wiA 
which  all  Jews  were  then  more  or  leas  funil* 
iarP" 

There  is,  indeed,  another  way  of  ex{d«in- 
ing  why  the  New  Testament  should  itn 
been  written  in  Greek,  although  those  wbo 
were  the  first  to  read  it  were  ignorant  of  that 
language.  It  is  maintained  by  somedivinet 
that  as  the  Gospels  were  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  they 
were  written  in  a  iangusge  universally  intel- 
ligible. But  though  that  languege  had  been 
intelligible  to  the  whole  world,  what  could 
it  have  benefited  the  world  if  those  whom 
Christ  had  chosen  to  be  the  leaven  of  tba 
world — those  unlettered  and  ignorant  Gali- 
leans, and  their  immediate  friends  and  fi>l- 
lowers — had  alone  been  excluded  from  its 
blessings  P  Again,  if  it  is  asked  how  the 
apostles,  themselves  ignorant  of  Gre^ 
could  have  written  in  that  language,  it  i* 
maintained  by  some  divines  that  they  did  so 
by  the  immediate  interposition  of  Heaven, 
by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts meets  this  argument  with  great  force. 
He  appeals  to  Dean  Alford,  who  "  does  not 
conceal  tho  difficulty  which  our  mind  finds 
in  conceiving  a  person  supematurally  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  speskiffg  ordinar- 
ily and  consciously  a  language  which  he  baa 
never  learnt :  " — 

"  The  idea,"  he  says,  "  that  the  apostlea 
were  taught  Greek  by  the  immediate  inter- 
position of  Heaven,  seems  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  and  working  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  to  all  that  is  told  us  in,  or  may 
be  inferred  from,  the  Bible,  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  operatM 
upon  it    He  who  has  made  us  ai  we  U% 
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graciously  and  xrisely  accommodates  His 
actings  to  that  spiritual  and  intellectual  na- 
ture which  He  has  imparted  .  .  ." 

And  again,  in  another  place  (p.  464) :— • 

"  Inspiration  ought  never  to  be  had  re- 
course to  in  order  to  escape  the  difficulties 
ivhich  arise  from  mere  human  opinions.  K 
a  mftn  ties  a  knot  so  tangled  that  he  cannot 
again  unloose  it,  it  is  little  short  of  impiety 
to  call  in  divine  aid  in  order  to  cut  it.'' 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  book  Mr. 
Roberts  has  handled  his  problems  in  the 
most  excellent  spirit.  He  never  forgets 
what  is  due  to  the  sacred  character  of  Him 
whose  language  forms  the  subject  of  his  in- 
quir}',  and  he  makes  the  fullest  allowance 
for  the  susceptibilities  of  that  class  of  read- 
ers who  are  not  accustomed  to  see  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  the  New  Testament  treated 
as  historical  characters.  But  he  never,  on  the 
other  hand,  forgets  what  is  due  to  historical 
truth ;  and  he  has  evidently  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  the  New  Testament  history 
need  not  shrink  from  the  tests  applied  to 
other  histotfdes — that  it  has  nothing  to  lose, 
and  everytmng  to  gain  from  such  a  treat- 
ment. There  is  but  one  instance  where  he 
teems  for  a  time,  to  forget  the  position  which, 
as  an  historian,  he  ought  to  occupy  in  ex- 
amining the  evidence  supplied  by  different 
portions  of  the  Gospel  in  support  of  his  the- 
ory. When  treating  of  the  conversation  be- 
tween our  Lord  and  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
he  points  out  with  perfect  truth  that  the  Sa- 
maritans, even  more  than  the  Jews,  had 
adopted  at  that  time  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks.  In  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  the  very  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  had  been  dedicated  to  the  Jupiter 
of  the  Greeks.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  An- 
tiochus,  the  Samaritans  are  most  anxious  to 
imprest  on  their  king  that  they  have  nothing 
In  common  with  the  nation  or  customs  of 
the  Jews,  and  they  are,  in  turn,  conffratu- 
lated  by  the  Syrian  monarch  on  **  their  de- 
lire  to  live  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
Greeks.**  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Rob- 
erts points  out,  that  if  any  communication 
look  place  at  that  time  between  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans,  both  being  bilinguea — 
i.e.,  both  speaking  their  peculiar  Aramaic 
dialects,  together  with  Greek, — Greek  would 
no  doubt  have  been  the  language  chosen  for 
personal  intercourse.  For  this  reason,  un- 
less there  were  distinct  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, it  would  seem  most  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  conversation  at  Jacob's  Well  took 
place  in  Greek.  But  if  in  support  of  this 
view,  Mr.  Roberts  quotes  the  26th  verse  of 
the  4th  chapter  of  dU  John,  whidi  readt  at 


follows:  "The  woman  saith  unto  him,  I 
know  that  Messias  cometh,  which  is  called 
Christ ;  "  and  if  he  maintains  that  the  par- 
enthetical clause  "which  is  called  Chnst" 
(6  Xey6fievo(  Xpurro^),  was  really  uttered  by 
the  woman  herself — the  evangelist,  as  he 
says, "  taking  all  pains  to  report  the  conver- 
sation very  accurately  " — he  must  have  for- 
gotten that  the  exact  words  of  that  conversa- 
tion could  have  been  heard  by  two  persons 
only,  and  that,  in  repeating  the  tenor  of  that 
dialogue  to  his  apostles,  the  main  object  of 
Christ  was  not  to  repeat  the  ipsissima  verbaf 
but  to  convey  to  his  disciples  the  same  les« 
son,  probably  with  greater  fulness,  which  he 
had  delivered  to  the  ignorant  and  worldly 
woman  of  Samaria.  And,  waiving  this,  there 
still  remains  the  further  objection  that  the 
evangelist  who  wrote  down  this  chapter, 
many  years  after  the  event,  many  years  after 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  might 
surely  have  added  this  merely  verbal  expla- 
nation, on  which  Mr.  Roberts  attempts  to 
rest  his  argument. 

One  other  question  we  should  like  to  ask. 
Mr.  Roberts  shows  very  clearly  that  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord  the  ancient  Hebrew  had 
ceased  to  be  understood  at  Jerusalem,  and 
that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the 
Hagiography  could  then  have  been  read  by 
the  Jews  in  Greek  only,  there  being  no  trace 
whatever  that  any  translation  of  those  books 
into  the  spoken  Aramaic  dialect,  such  as  the 
so-called  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan, 
was  then  in  existence.  These  Targums  or 
Aramaic  paraphrases,  however,  exist;  and 
whether  they  are  referred  to  the  first  or  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  they  would  seem 
to  show  that  soon  after  the  apostolic  age  the 
necessity  of  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  Aramaic  was  felt  in  Judiea.  Are  we  to 
suppose,  then,  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Greek  died  out  very  rapidly,  the 
higher  ranks  being  swept  away,  and  the 
lower  classes  bringing  the  vernacular  into 
more  general  use?  Or,  should  we  rather 
suppose  that  these  Targums  or  Aramaic 
translations  were  made  for  the  Jews  at  Bab- 
ylon, which  at  that  time  became  the  capital 
of  the  conquered  race,  and  the  centre  of  their 
literary  activity  ?  Some  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  spoken  Aramaic 
soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is 
certainly  wanted ;  for,  according  to  the  views 
of  Mr.  Roberts,  such  versions  would  seem 
entirely  uncalled  for. 

We  hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  ex- 
amine the  second  part  of  Mr.  Roberts's  work, 
which  is  chiefly  oirected  against  Dr.  Cure- 
ton's  supposed  discovery  of  the  original  Ara- 
maic or  Syriac  text  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew. 
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It  cannot  possibly  escape  the  notice  even 
of  the  most  unobservant,  that  the  tendency 
to  vegetate  is  a  power  restless  and  perpet- 
uaL  It  has  been  in  operation  from  the  earli- 
est geologic  ages,  as  evinced  by  the  fossil 
remains  found  in  the  most  ancient  rocks. 
Like  a  palimpsest,  the  successive  strata  of 
the  earth  have  been  covered  with  successive 
races  of  plants,  destroyed  by  earthquakes, 
volcanoes,  and  torrents,  but  leaving  their 
imperishable  relics  behind,  and  again  re- 
stored, in  full  luxuriance,  by  the  play  of  the 
life  agencies.  Wherever  an  igneous  rock 
was  upheaved  into  the  sky  by  some  internal 
convulsion,  its  bare  sides  and  summit  were 
speedily  covered  with  vegetation ;  wherever 
the  water  retired,  leaving  its  sediment  be- 
hind, the  dry  land  thus  formed  became,  in  a 
wonderfully  short  space  of  time,  clothed  with 
verdure.  From  pole  to  pole,  each  stratum 
of  soil,  as  soon  as  deposited,  was  adorned 
with  a  rich  exuberance  of  plant-life.  Nor  is 
the  layer  of  Nature's  floral  handwriting 
which  now  appears  on  the  surface  less  ex- 
tensive, as  compared  with  the  page,  than  the 
buried  and  partially  obliterated  layers  be- 
neath, though  the  characters  be  less  grand 
and  imposing.  The  earth  has  lost  much  of 
its  primeval  fire,  and  has  toned  down  the 
rank  luxuriance  of  its  green  and  umbrageous 
youth ;  but  it  still  retains  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  vigor  which  characterized  it  dur- 
ing the  first  great  period  of  organized  being 
•^the  period  of  herbs  and  trees  "  yielding 
seed  after  their  kind.''  The  whole  face  of 
the  earth,  and  almost  every  object  which 
belongs  to  it,  is  still  strangely  instinct  with 
vegetable  life.  Coeval  in  its  origin,  it  is 
everywhere  present  with  its  indispensable 
conditions.  Bum  down  the  forest,  or  plow 
the  meadow,  and  from  the  new  soil  thus  ex- 
posed springs  up  spontaneously  a  new  crop 
of  vegetation.  Hew  a  stone  from  a  quarry, 
and  place  it  in  a  damp  situation,  and  shortly 
a  green  tint  begins  to  creep  over  it.  Con- 
struct a  fence  of  wooden  rails  round  your 
property,  and  in  a  few  months  it  is  covered 
with  a  thin  film  of  primitive  plants.    Expose 

*  Des  V^g^taux  qui  croiHsent  sur  Thomme  et 
snr  les  animaox  vivants.  Par  M.  Robin.  Paris. 
1862. 


a  pot  of  jam,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  or  any  de- 
cayed vegetable  or  animal  matter,  to  the  air, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  it  will  be  hoary  with  the 
gray  stalks  and  powdery  fructificatioa  of 
the  common  mould.  Dam  up  a  stream  or 
the  outlet  of  a  lake,  and  convert  it  into  a 
stagnant  pond,  and  in  a  week  or  bo  its  sides 
and  bottom  are  covered  with  a  Inznriant 
growth  of  green  conferve,  which  go  on  in- 
creasing until  the  water  is  choked  up  with 
vegetable  matter,  and  becomes  conTorted 
into  a  bog.  How  rapidly  does  I^atmre  faring 
back  into  her  own  bosom  the  ruin  whi^ 
man  has  forsaken,  harmonizing  its  haggard 
features  with  the  softer  hues  and  forms  of 
the  scenery  around !  How  quickly  does  the 
newly  built  wall,  which  offends  the  eye  by 
its  garishness,  become,  by  the  living  garni- 
ture of  mosses  and  lichens  that  creep  over 
it,  a  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape! 
Nature,  faithful  to  her  own  law — <*  Be  fruit- 
ful, and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth* 
— crimsons  even  the  cold  and  barren  sur&ce 
of  the  arctic  or  alpine  snow  with  a  porten- 
tous vegetation.  As  if  there  ii4re  not  room 
enough  for  the  amazing  profusion  of  plant- 
life,  she  crowds  her  productions  upon  eadi 
other  into  the  smallest  compass,  and  makes 
the  highest  forms  the  supporters  of  the  low- 
est. Every  {nch  of  ground,  however  mi- 
genial  its  climate  or  unfavorable  its  condi- 
tions, is  made  available;  every  object, 
however  unlikely  at  first  sight,  is  pressed 
into  her  service,  and  made  to  bear  its  fanrdea 
of  life ;  and  thus,  the  grandly  wild  Platonic 
myth  of  the  cosmos,  as  one  vast  living  thing, 
is  not  altogether  without  foundation. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
this  universal  diffusion  and  plastic  power  of 
vegetation  is  seen  in  the  occurrence  of  a  pe- 
culiar flora  on  living  bodies.  The  irresisti- 
ble torrent  of  vegetable  life,  overflowing  the 
whole  earth  and  every  inorganic  object  upon 
its  surface,  has  not  left  uninvaded  the  do- 
mains even  of  animal  life.  In  its  effort  to 
extend  itself,  it  has  overleaped  the  barriers 
imposed  by  nature  upon  the  law  of  propaga- 
tion, and  sought  to  establish  a  footing  in  a 
strange  region,  foreign  to  all  its  conditions 
and  aptitudes.  Several  kinds  of  plants  veg- 
etate on  the  bodies  of  living  insects,  such  as 
the  wasp,  the  sphinx,  and  the  may-bug. 
The  story  of  Sindbad  and  his  old  man  incu- 
bus, has  its  counterpart  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  i  for  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  ob- 
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•erre  beet  flying  about  in  summer,  loaded 
with  a  yellow  club-shaped  plant,  almost  as 
large  as  themselves,  protruding  from  their 
heads,  of  which  they  cannot  divest  them- 
selves by  any  effort.  The  disease  called 
muscardinc,  so  injurious  to  silk-worms — the 
mouldiness  with  which  the  common  house- 
fly is  attacked  about  the  end  of  autumn — the 
white  slime  which  covers  the  sides  of  gold- 
fishes, are  all  vegetable  growths  which  spring 
up  with  great  rapidity,  at  the  expense  of  the 
vital  fluids  of  the  animals  they  infest,  con- 
verting their  bodies  into  solid  masses  of 
white  vegetable  filaments.  In  a  large  num- 
ber of  animals,  including  caterpillars,  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  reptiles,  eider-ducks,  and  ani- 
mals still  higher  in  the  scale,  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  entophytes  has  often  been  found. 
In  fact,  animals  of  feeble  organic  activity, 
using  solid  food  which  is  very  slowly  di- 
gested and  contains  little  nutriment,  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  free  from  these  parasites. 
Nor  is  man  himself  exempt  from  their  at- 
tacks, although  his  vigorous  organization, 
his  habita  of  personal  cleanliness,  and  the 
cooking  process  to  which  he  subjects  his 
food,  are,  in  the  main,  inimical  to  the  de- 
velopment of  parasitic  vegetation.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  material  structure,  he  is  necessa- 
rily subjected  to  the  same  organic  forces 
which  operate  throughout  the  wide  field  of 
nature  i  and  the  law  which  regulates  the  in- 
crease and  spread  of  vegetable  life  shows  no 
greater  deference  to  him,  than  to  the  hum- 
blest caterpillar,  or  the  stone  from  the 
quarry.  It  regards  his  animal  body,  not- 
withstanding its  wonderful  and  complex 
formation,  simply  as  a  convenient  surface  on 
which  to  carry  out  its  destined  ends.  Just 
fts  the  tree  is  made  the  basis  of  support  to  the 
lichens  which  clothe  its  trunk  with  their 
•baggy  rosettes,  to  the  mosses  which  weave 
their  emerald  bracelets  round  its  boughs,  and 
to  the  fungi  which  seek  out  and  luxuriate  on 
its  decayed  pnrts,  so  is  the  human  body  made 
the  matrix  of  several  vegetable  parasites, 
fome  of  which  are  symptomatic  of  general 
debility  or  local  disease,  and  others  are  found 
on  the  healthiest  subjects.  Almost  every 
part  of  the  body  is  infested  with  some  form 
or  other  of  this  strange  growth.  Literally, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  internally  and  externally,  man  is  made 
the  victim  of  this  vegetable  vampyrism. 
One  of  the  most  fearful  pictures  which  the 
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vivid  imagination  of  Dante  created  out  of 
the  gloom  of  the  infernal  regions,  is  that  d[ 
the  Uving  forest  into  which  certain  wicked 
men  were  transformed,  every  bough  and 
leaf  of  which  was  endowed  with  human  vi- 
tality, emitted  a  wailing  cry  of  pain,  and 
exuded  drops  of  blood  when  broken  or  in- 
jured. This  extraordinary  idea  may  have 
been  absolutely  original — an  inspiration  of 
the  poet's  own  fancy  ;  but  it  is  not  improb-> 
able,  as  most  of  the  images  under  which  he 
represents  his  abstract  thoughts  were  taken 
from  the  characters  and  events  of  his  time, 
that  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  some  ancient 
botanical  treatise.  At  all  events,  this  sin- 
gular metamorphosis  is  only  a  poetical  ex- 
aggeration of  an  appearance  often  produced 
on  certain  parts  of  the  human  body  by  veg- 
etable parasites.  The  recent  excellent  work 
of  M.  Robin,  which  contains  in  a  compact 
and  systematic  form  all  that  has  been  hith- 
erto discovered  upon  the  subject,  describes 
about  a  dozen  kinds  of  parasitic  plants  to 
which  man  is  liable;  but,- as  the  author's 
range  of  observation  has  been  principally 
confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  not 
exhausted  the  subject.  The  manners  and 
occupations,  as  well  as  the  food,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  tropical  regions,  are  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  production  of  these  abnor- 
mal growths,  while  the  heat  and  moisture  of 
the  climate  stimulate  them  into  excessive 
development.  Hence,  when  more  particular 
attention  is  paid  by  travellers  to  this  obscure 
department  of  research,  new  and  strange 
diseases  caused  by  plants  will,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, be  found  comparatively  common  in 
these  countries.  All  the  forms  of  human 
vegetation  hitherto  discovered  are  supposed 
by  some  of  our  ablest  naturalists  to  have  a 
common  origin,  and  are  consequently  re- 
ferred by  them  to  one  species,  wiiich  is  pos- 
sessed of  singularly  protean  qualities,  and  is 
able  to  accommodate  itself  to  almost  any 
situation,  however  different  from  that  which 
it  usually  affects  in  its  normal  form.  Such 
individuals  not  only  maintain  the  identity  of 
all  human  diseases  caused  by  plants,  but 
also  assert  that  there  is  no  vegetable  growth 
infesting  any  animal  body,  however  high  or 
low  in  the  scale  of  organization,  which  is 
not  referable  to  one  primitive  form.  AVhether 
this  be  not  carrying  the  Darwinian  theory, 
in  this  particular  application  of  it,  a  little  too 
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far,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  positively  to 
say ;  but  certainly,  the  more  intimate  and 
extended  our  acquaintance  with  the  plant  in 
question,  the  more  remarkable  do  we  find 
its  range  of  variation,  while  by  a  series 
of  expeiiments  made  to  trace  its  growth 
through  successive  stages  of  development 
on  different  substances  and  in  altereid  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  acquired  several  links 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  towards  establish- 
ing the  truth  of  the  opinion.  The  common 
mould,  so  familiar  to  every  one  as  covering, 
vrith  its  grayish  or  greenish  flocculent  crust, 
4amp  walls,  old  shoes,  and  almost  ai^y  sub- 
stance, in  dark,  ill-ventilated  placed,  and 
which  is  the  plague  of  the  economical  house- 
wife, invading  her  pantry  and  defiling  her 
cherished  preserves,  is  'supposed  to  be  the 
many-headed  hydra,  the  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chief. As  the  appearances  which  it  presents 
on  difi'erent  parts  of  the  human  body,  how- 
ever, are  so  very  distinct  and  remarkable,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  give  a  brief  detailed 
description  of  th'em  under  the  separate  names 
given  to  them  by  those  who  affirm  that  they 
are  not  local  modifications  of  one  and  the 
some  plant,  but  different  and  peculiar  spe- 
cies. 

Beginning  with  the  human  head,  it  might 
seem  tho  height  of  presumption  for  vegeta- 
ble aspiration  to  strive  to  establish  its  do- 
minion on  the  dome  of  thought,  the  palace 
of  the  Svoul.  But  this  object  it  has  attained, 
and  the  crown  of  man  is  actually  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Whatever  tho  character  or  quantity  of  the 
brains  beneath  maybe — whether  intellectual 
or  Boeotian — tho  crania  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  fool  indiscriminately  afford  a  resting- 
place  aiul  pabulum  for  tho  lowest  forms  of 
vegetable  life.  Utterly  regardless  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  they  luxuriate  on  the  bumps 
which  indicate  the  intellectual  faculties,  as 
well  as  on  those  which  point  out  the  animal 
propensities.  They  have  no  greater  respect 
for  tho  iron-gray  head  of  the  sage,  filled  with 
the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience  of 
half  a  century,  than  for  the  bald  pow,  with 
its  indefinite  silky  floss,  of  the  little  child. 
So  very  variable  are  the  appearances.which 
this  vegetation  produces  on  the  head  that 
it  has  received  no  less  than  twenty  different 
names.  It  is  most  commonly  known,  how- 
ever, under  the  scientific  synonyms  of  por- 
rigo,  herpes,  alopecia,  tinea,  and  popularly 
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as  scald-head  and  ringwonn.  Some  fomui 
of  it  attack  children  almost  exclusivelyy  and 
are  found  only  among  the  poor,  where  there 
is  not  sufiicient  attention  paid  to  deanlinessi 
while  others  occur  at  all  ages  and  in  all 
ranks  and  conditions  of  society.  The  efiects 
which  it  produces  are  no  less  variable  thaa 
its  forms,  ranging  from  the  small  brovn 
scurfy  spots,  which  at  a  certain  period  cover 
the  head  of  every  child,  and  which  a  few 
vigorous  applications  of  soft  soap  and  water 
will  remove,  to  those  extreme  eases  where  it 
disorganizes  the  whole. structure  of  the  scalp, 
and  seriously  affects  the  general  haalth.  Its 
varying  appearances  and  effects  are  in  all 
likelihood  caused  by  the  different  stages  of 
development  of  the  plant,  its  greater  or  less 
abundance  on  the  parts  affected,  and  the 
more  or  less  favorable  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed.  The  form  which  it  most  fre- 
quently exhibits  is  that  of  rounded  patches 
of  thick  yellowish  scales  marked  by  numer- 
ous depressions,  at  first  very  small,  but  grad- 
ually increasing  and  invading  larger  sur- 
faces. Tho  hairs  on  the  parts  affected  are 
dull,  dry,  and  colorless,  exceedingly  brittle, 
and  easily  extracted,  broken  off  close  to  the 
skin,  and  covered  with  grayish-white  dost 
It  is  described  with  sufiicient  accuracy  bj 
Moses  in  the  13th  chapter  of  Leviticus: 
*'  If  a  man  or  woman  have  a  plague  ui>on  the 
head  or  the  beard  ;  then  the  priest  shall  see 
tho  plague:  and  behold,  if  it  be  in  sight 
deeper  than  tho  skin,  and  there  be  in  it  a 
yellow  thin  hair ;  then  the  priest  shall  pro- 
nounce him  unclean  :  it  is  a  dry  scull,  even 
a  leprosy  upon  the  head  or  beard."  Exam- 
ined under  the  microscope,  the  hairs  are 
found  to  be  considerably  swollen,  with  nodos- 
ities here  and  there  produced  by  masses  €i 
sporules  or  seeds  embedded  between  the 
longitudinal  fibres.  The  bulbs  are  flattened 
or  destroyed  altogether;  the  ends  have  a 
very  ragged  appearance,  resembling  in  min- 
iature the  ends  of  a  piece  of  wood  which  has 
been  broken  across  j  while  the  medullary 
portion,  or  the  pith  of  the  hair,  is  quite  dis- 
organized, owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 
plant,  which  appears  enveloping  it,  either  as 
isolated  spores  or  as  chains  of  cells.  The 
disease  may  last  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
but  it  usually  terminates  in  the  obliteration 
of  the  hair-follicles,  and  permanent  baldness 
of  tho  affected  parts.  It  is  far  more  severe 
in  foreign  countries  than  in  this  ;  iostanoea 
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being  namcTOut  \rhcre  it  has  completely  re-  the  bare  molluscous  condition  from  which  it 
moved  the  hair  from  the  whole  head,  eye-  originally  sprung ;  others  take  an  exactly 
brows,  ond  beard,  leaving  them  perfectly  i  opposite  view,  and  consider  it  a  sign  of  thf 
smooth  and  naked,  impairing  the  constitu-  'progress  of  the  race,  a  proof  of  the  great  in* 
lion  when  so  extensively  developed,  and,  j  tellectual  activity  of  the  age.  By  a  few  in- 
when  children  are  the  subjects,  arresting ,  corrigible  jokers  it  is  regarded  as  a  kind 
their  growth.  A  very  formidable  type  oc-  accommodation  of  nature  to  the  manipulate 
curs  frequently  ill  Poland,  under  the  name  i  ing  convenience  of  that  useful  and  important 
of  Plica  polonica,  characterized  by  acute  !  class,  the  phrenologists ;  while  the  respecta- 
inflammation  of  the  scalp.  The  hair  is  I  bly  uncomfortable  head-gear,  which  peoplf 
swollen,  matted  together  into  a  compact  will  persist  in  wearing,  in  despite  equally  of 
mass,  sprinkled  over  as  with  flour  with  the  !  the  law  of  eesth^ics  and  the  law  of  storms^ 
germs  of  the  fungus,  and  endowed  with  such  i  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  reproach.  Per- 
exquisite  sensibility  that  it  can  scarcely  bear  -  haps  after  all,  the  savants  may  be  right,  un- 


to be  touched ;  while,  strange  to  say,  the 
disease  seems  to  be  aggravated  by  cutting 
the  hair.  The  same  parasitic  plant,  the 
Acorion  Schonleinii,  which  causes  all  these 
abnormal  appearances  on  the  human  head, 
also  infests  the  skin  of  the  mouse ;  and  pro- 
duces in  both  cases  a  peculiar  odor  by  which 
its  presence  is  easily  recognized. 

It  is  a  subject  of  frequent  remark  that 
alopecia  or  baldness  is  much  more  common 
now  than  it  used  to  be,  not  only  among  old 
men,  but  even  among  youths  and  persons 
of  middle  age.  Tiie  advertising  and  pur- 
chasfng  of  all  kinds  of  hair  manures  and 
ttimulants  seems  to  be   a   feature  of  the 


welcome  as  the  conclusion  may  bo ;  and  thf 
youthful  heir  of  all  the  oges  may  owe  bit 
venerable  oppearance,  not,  as  he  fondly  im- 
agines, to  the  disintegrating  effects  of  brain- 
work,  or  the  pressure  and  friction  of  centu- 
ries of  accumulated  wisdom  under  which, 
Atlas-like,  be  groans — but,  oh,  bathos !  to 
the  ravages  of  a  minute  and  contemptiblf 
vegetable ! 

Passing  downwards  from  the  bead,  wf 
find  another  variety  of  tricophylon  or  hair- 
plant  which  luxuriates  on  the  beard.  It  it 
associated  with  a  disease  called  chin-welk, 
or  mentagra  {Si/cosis  contagiosa).  Its  ap- 
pearance is  indicated  by  redness,  tension. 


tiroes — a  universally  recognized  necessity  of  and  irritation  of  the  skin  of  the  chin,  lower 
social  ond  domestic  economy.  Our  hiirdy  |  jaw,  and  upper  lip,  followed  by  an  eruption 
and  unruly  ancestors,  being  often  exposed  to   of  tubercles   of  various    sizes,  resembling 


the  risk  of  hard  blows,  acquired,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  natural  selection  as  it  were,  a  remark- 
ably strong  and  hirsute  head-covering,  fr«>m 
which  cudgel  and  mace  rebounded  as  from  a 
feather  pillow,  and  which  stood  in  no  more 
need  of  Mac:»s«;ar  oil  or  Benlham*s  cnpillary 
fluid,  than  a  hedgehog's  prickles.  But  now, 
when  the  (igUtiiig  is  all  done  in  print,  which 
breaks  no  bones — when  martial  valor  ex- 
plodes more  frequently  in  vehement  speech- 
making  than  in  crunching  the  head  of  an 
adversary,  and  even  Donnybrook  Fair  is  a 
tradition  of  the  past — nature  seems  to  have 
recalled  her  gift,  there  being  no  necessity  for 
its  use;  and. there  is  a  general  landsh'p  cf 
bair  from  the  superior  to  the  inferior  parts, 
Irom  the  head  to  the  cheek,  lip,  and  chin.  A 
great  many  ingenious  and  occult  reasons 
liavc  been  assigned  in  explanation  of  this 
carious  phenomenon.  Some  advocates  of 
tho  development  thcor>'  attribute  it  to  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  as  if  the  human 
Ibrm  were  taking  a  retrograde  step  towards 


strawberries,  each  of  which  is  traversed  by 
a  single  hair,  which  has  lost  its  color,  be- 
come brittle,  and  can  be  pulled  out  with  thf 
utmost  ease.  Segments  of  circles  of  thesf 
pustules  interspersed  with  the  parasitif 
growth  often  extend  round  the  front  of  tbf 
neck,  beneath  the  beard,  from  car  to  ear,  at 
the  expense  of  permanent  loss  of  the  hair  of 
those  parts.  As  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  plant  concerned,  it  is 
more  frequent  in  the  seasons  of  spring  and 
autumn.  It  is  often  very  obstinate  in  its 
cure,  being  aggravated  by  injudicious  appli- 
cations, and  lasting  for  years  when  suitable 
treatment  is  not  adopted.  From  tho  rigor- 
ous measures  enforced  for  its  extirpation  by 
the  Lcvitical  law,  we  find  that  it  was  very 
common  amongst  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  mutt 
have  been  regarded  as  a  grievous  scourge, 
polluting  their  highly  cherished  beards,  if 
not  consigning  them  to  the  tomb  of  all  the 
Capulets.  There  must  have  been  an  occult 
signiflcaace  in  the  Eastern  salutation,  **  May 
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your  shadow  never  be  less,  and  the  hairs  of 
your  head  never  decrease  !  "  Pliny  describes 
it  as  an  epidemic  raging  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  Home  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Claudius  Cssar.  A  Roman  knight  is  said 
to  have  imported  it  from  Asia,  where  it  was 
very  common,  and  to  have  transmitted  it  to 
his  fellow-citizens.  It  was  treated  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner  with  powerful  caustics, 
tnd  the  diseased  parts  were  even  burnt  down 
to  the  bone  in  order  to  eradicate  it,  the  de- 
formities thus  occasioned  being  far  more 
hideous  than  those  produced  by  the  disease 
itself.  On  the  Continent  it  is  more  frequent 
than  it  is  in  thi%  country,  owing  to  the  con- 
tagion communicated  and  spread  by  the  vile 
mode  of  salutation  in  use  among  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  the  universal  practice  of 
•having  in  the  barber's  shop. 

There  is  a  singular  form  of  cutaneous  dis* 
ease  which  seems  to  have  a  special  predilec- 
tion for  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
habitually  covered  with  clothing ;  being  most 
frequently  found  on  the  skin  of  the  neck  and 
breast.  This  is  the  pityriasis  or  dandriff, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  growth, 
discovered  by  Eichstadt  in  1846,  and  called 
Microsporon  furfur.  It  consists  of  an  efflo- 
rescence of  small  circular  spots  which  grad- 
ually coalesce  and  produce  irregular  patches 
extending  nearly  over  the  skin  of  the  whole 
trunk,  and  accompanied  by  abundant  des- 
quamation of  dry  branny  scales,  constantly 
renewed.  The  depth  of  tint  in  these  scales 
varies  considerably,  being  sometimes  so  light 
as  scarcely  to  differ  from  that  of  the  healthy 
skin,  and  sometimes,  as  in  one  variety  oc- 
curring on  people  of  very  dark  complexion, 
almost  black.  The  color  usually  resembles 
that  of  diluted  bile;  hence  the  name  of 
epMlide  liepatique  formerly  applied  to  it, 
from  its  supposed  connection  with  some  dis- 
order of  the  liver.  On  subjecting  a  portion 
of  the  branny  desquamated  matter  to  the 
microscope,  numerous  epithelial  scales  may 
be  observed  mingled  with  the  oval  seeds  and 
filaments  of  the  parasite  ;  some  of  these  fil- 
aments being  isolated,  and  others  united  to 
one  another  at  the  ends,  forming  branched 
chains  or  ramified  tubes  with  knots  at  inter- 
vals, like  miniature  bamboo  canes,  covered 
at  the  extremities  with  fructification.  This 
affection  is  very  common,  occurring  at  all 
ages  and  in  both  sexes,  though  women  gen- 
orally  are  more  subject  to  it  than  men.- 
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A  large  cumber  of  skin  diseases  peculiar 
to  foreign  countries,  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  caused  entirely  by  hereditary 
predisposition,  constitutional  debility,  or  im- 
purity of  the  blood,  have  been  recently  as- 
certained to  be  associated  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly and  directly  with  parasitic  plants. 
The  yaws,  so  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Africa  and  tropical 
America;  the  elephantiasis,  which  so  hor- 
ribly disfigures  the  Egyptians ;  the  ichthyo- 
sis or  fish-skin  of  the  East ;  the  pellagra  of 
the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Northern  Italy 
— are  all  either  primarily  produced  or  inva- 
riably accompanied  by  some  form  or  other 
of  the  vegetation  under  review.  A  very  re- 
markable form  of  fungoid  disease  has  veiy 
lately  been  described  in  the  Bombay  Medical 
and  Physical  Transactions,  and  has  also 
formed  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  with  illus- 
trations published  in  this  country  by  the 
same  author.  Though  new  to  us,  it  has  been 
well  known  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  In- 
dia, in  many  parts  of  which  it  prevails  en- 
demically.  It  is  very  common  among  the 
ryots  or  farmers,  and  is  caused  by  the  devel- 
opment  of  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  moald, 
introduced  through  abrasion  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  foot.  Its  effects  are  exceedingly  curi- 
ous, and  utterly  disproportionate,  we  should 
imagine,  to  the  cause ;  disorganizing  in  many 
cases  the  structure  of  the  whole  member,  and 
occasioning  much  suffering.  In  hospitals — 
more  especially  those  of  France  and  other 
parts  of  the  Continent — cases  not  unfrequently 
occur  in  which  dollcctions  of  white  flocculent 
filaments,  forming  a  cottony  tissue,  are  found 
on  removing  bandages  from  sore  surfaces. 
In  summer  these  develop  with  the  most  as- 
tonishing rapidity,  a  few  hours  being  suffi- 
cient for  their  appearance,  and  are  exceed* 
ingly  annoying,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
trouble  involved  in  removing  them,  but 
chiefly  because  they  either  aggravate  the  sore 
or  retard  its  healing.  These  vegetable  fila- 
ments are  called  mycodcrms,  and  are  similar 
to  the  spawn  of  the  mushroodi,  both  being 
analogous  to  the  creeping,  interlacing  roots 
of  flowering  plants. 

But  not  only  does  this  peculiar  vegetatioti 
infest  the  external  surfaces  of  the  human 
body ;  it  is  also  found,  in  forms  as  strange 
and  varied,  in  several  parts  of  man's  interxud 
economy.  Of  course,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  fragments  of  fungi,  conferve,  and 
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lidiensy  often  adhere  as  foreiga  matter  to  his 
food,  and  thus  find  their  way  to  his  stomach 
and  other  organs ;  but  these  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  parasites,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
attach  themselves  to  any  surface,  do  not 
propagate  themselves,  and  are  perfectly 
harmless  and  easily  expelled.  But  besides 
these,  true  entophytes  are  found  growing  on 
the  internal  structures,  and  propagating 
themselves  with  almost  the  same  rapidity  as 
in  the  open  air.  A  curious  specimen  of  this 
class  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  sordes  of  the 
teeth  of  persons  ignorant  of  Rowland's 
odonto  and  all  other  dentrifices,  and  more 
frequently  in  those  who  are  afiected  with 
low  typhoid  fever.  This  organism  has  little 
or  no  structure,  consisting  of  simple  tubes 
or  filaments,  like  those  of  the  common  con- 
fervor.  It  is  somewhat  interesting  as  being 
the  first  vegetable  parasite  found  on  man — 
discovered  in  1677  by  good  old  Leuenhoek, 
the  Dutch  botanist,  who  very  ingeniously 
remedied  the  defects  of  the  microscope  of  his 
day  by  furbishing  every  object  intended  for 
examination  with  his  own  proper  lens,  at- 
tached by  a  wire  at  the  right  focal  distance. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  is  the  seat  of  an  eruption  of  small  su- 
perficial vesicles  single  or  confluent,  forming 
a  thick,  whitish  crust,  which  adheres  tena- 
ciously for  a  time,  but  ultimately  falls  ofi". 
This  aficction,  called  aphtha  or  thrush,  is 
caused  by  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
parasitic  plant.  It  is  very  frequent  during 
the  period  of  early  infancy,  and  also  in  ad- 
Tanced  stages  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
and  in  diseases  attended  with  slow  and  grad- 
ual exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers.  In  the 
•puta  of  patients  laboring  under  phthisic, 
the  organism  may  often  be  seen  by  the  mi- 
croscope, springing  in  full  luxuriance  from 
the  epithelial  or  mucous  cells. 

Free  or  unattached  entophytes  are  com- 
paratively rare,  because  they  possess  no 
aeans  of  counteracting  the  expulsive  efibrts 
of  the  organs  in  which  they  occur.  The  only 
plant  of  that  class  which  is  found  in  man  is 
that  described  by  Professor  Goodsir  under 
the  name  of  Sarcina,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  little  square  cells,  divided  into  four 
oqoal  parts  by  two  cross  lines,  to  a  collec- 
tion of  miniature  woolpacks.  It  occurs  in 
the  frothy  ejections  occasionally  met  with  in 
severe  cases  of  stomach  disease.  This  local- 
ritjT  might  apoear  at  first  sight  exceedingly  | 
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unfavorable  for  the  development  and  nutri- 
tion of  a  vegetable  organism  ;  but  its  very 
minute  size,  and  its  extraordinary  powers 
of  rapid  reproduction,  enable  it  to  escape 
removal  by  the  ordinary  expulsive  efforts  of 
the  stomach,  the  secreting  power  of  which 
is  greatly  impaired  before  the  plant  appears. 
From  the  quaternate  arrangement  of  its 
parts,  it  was  supposed  to  belong  to  that  mi- 
nute but  excee(Ungly  prolific  division  of  the 
algs,  called  Desmidiic,  whose  singular  math* 
ematical  shapes  afford  an  endless  soijrce  of 
wonder  and  delight  to  the  microscopical  ob- 
server. More  extended  and  careful  investi* 
gations  have,  however,  proved  it  to  be  merely 
an  algal  condition  of  the  common  mouldy 
produced  and  retained  in  that  state  by  the 
special  food  which  it  meets  with  in  the  stom- 
ach, and  which  it  finds  in  no  other  locality, 
but  reverting  to  its  original  form  when 
the  supply  of  this  peculiar  pabulum  is  ex- 
hausted. And,  as  if  to  establish  this  con- 
clusion beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  it 
has  since  been  found  in  precisely  the  same 
form  as  in  the  stomach  in  a  case  of  parasitic 
skin  disease. 

The  class  of  plants  concerned  in  these  dis- 
agreeable affections  of  the  human  body  has 
always  furnished  the  strongest  support  of  the 
doctrine  of  equivocal  or  spontaneous  gener- 
ation ;  a  doctrine  which  has  found  able  and 
distinguished  advocates  from  the  time  when 
barnacles  were  supposed  to  originate  from 
the  foam  of  the  ocean,  and  ducks  and  geese 
to  grow  from  baraacles.  The  various  changes 
which  they  undergo,  resembling  the  alterna- 
tion of  generations,  so  evident  in  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  noticed  by 
Stecnstrup  and  others  ;  the  absence  in  many 
of  these  transition  states  of  any  apparent 
mode  of  reproduction ;  the  peculiar  situations 
in  which  they  are  found,  always  constant  un- 
der similar  circumstances ;  the  suddenness 
with  which  they  appear,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  spread  themselves — have  all  been 
odduced  as  arguments  in  support  of  the  opin- 
ion that  they  are  the  vital  elements  into  which 
bodies  are  resolved  by  decomposition,  or  the 
rudiments  of  vegetable  existence  produced 
by  a  self-creative  power  in  nature.  This  be- 
lief, however,  has  been  so  weakened  by  an 
accumulation  of  incontrovertible  facts,  that 
it  bids  fair  soon  to  be  little  more  than  an 
echo  of  the  past.  Amid  all  the  mystcr)*  con- 
nected with  the  modes  in  which  these  plants 
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lire  dififuscd,  this  one  fact  stands  out  clear 
and  prominent, — ^proved  beyond  dispute  by 
the  great  majority  of  modern  observations, 
—  that  they  are  produced  originally  from 

forms  or  seeds  derived  from  parents,  and 
aving  a  cyclical  development.  Difficult  as 
it  is  to  determine  the  course  of  their  devel- 
opment, owing  to  the  various  stages  of  their 
existence  being  often  passed  under  totally 
different  circumstances — resulting  in  modi- 
fications so  great,  that  two  successive  condi- 
tions cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  recog- 
uized  as  the  same — still,  when  they  have  been 
traced  to  their  highest  condition  of  growth, 
ihey  have  always  been  found  to  possess  wcll- 
charncterized  organs  of  reproduction.  The 
vegetable  germs  or  filaments  which  occur  in 
human  parasitic  affections,  however  diverse 
their  forms,  have  almost  invariably  been 
found,  when  placed  in  circumstances  favor- 
able to  their  full  growth,  to  produce  the  cot- 
tony spawn  or  mycelium,  and  the  dusty  stalks 
of  the  common  blue  or  green  mould  of  our 
cupboards.  On  the  living  animal  body,  the 
circumstances  being  unfavorable,  the  germ- 
cells  continue  in  the  primordial  stages,  re- 
maining either  globular,  or  changing  into  the 
oval  or  even  the  filamentous  form,  but  sel- 
dom or  never  reaching  a  higher  condition. 
And,  at  this  stage,  the  appearances  which 
they  present  vary  very  much  with  the  sub- 
stances on  wliich  they  are  produced.  For 
instance,  in  saccharine  fluids  undergoing  the 
alcoholic  fermentation — water  being  an  un- 
favorable element  to  fungi  as  a  class — these 
germs  produce  common  yeast,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  mass  of  mould-cells  or  vesi- 
cles which  nourish  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  organic  principles  contained  in  the 
fluid,  thereby  liberating  the  alcohol;  the 
identity  of  yeast  with  human  vegetation  be- 
ing proved  by  the  fact  that  its  granules  may 
be  made  to  induce  the  ordinary  parasitic 
skin  diseases — a  few  germs  rubbed  into  the 
head  or  breast  producing  respectively  tinea 
or  dandriff.  In  an  acetous  solution,  the  same 
germs  develop  into  the  vegetative  system  or 
spawn,  which,  by  way  of  compensation  for  its 
want  of  fructifying  power,  spreads  to  such  an 
extraordinary  extent  as  to  form  the  thick  ge- 
latinous or  leathery  crust  of  the  well-known 
vinegar  plant.  "We  see  from  these  examples 
that,  though  the  seeds  of  the  mould-fungus 
will  not  refuse  to  germinate  in  situations 
contrary  to  the  usual  habits  of  the  tribe  to 
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which  it  belongs,  —  even  in  poisonont  solu- 
tions, —  they  will  not  in  such  situations  de- 
velop into  perfect  plants,  but  remain,  fbr 
almost  any  length  of  time,  in  various  stages 
of  embryonic  or  filamentous  growth.  To 
enable  them  to  maintain  this  perpetual  yonth, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  spread  themselves, 
they  are  furnished,  in  the  absence  of  proper 
reproductive  organs,  with  an  almost  indefi- 
nite power  of  merismatic  division ;  that  is, 
separating  into  laminec,  or  layers — into  joints^ 
or  buds — each  growing  into  a  distinct  indi- 
vidual, and  capable,  in  the  same  manner,  of 
propagating  the  plant. 

A  very  extraordinary  variety  of  this  mode 
of  propagation  has  been  recently  discovered 
by  my  friend,  Dr.  Lowe,  who  has  experi- 
mented and  written  very  ably  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  found  in  mothery  catsup  a  number 
of  yellowish  globular  bodies  about  the  sise 
of  a  pin's  head,  each  containing  an  innumer- 
able quantity  of  non-nucleated  cellules,  ca- 
pable of  assuming  an  oval  form  and  acquir- 
ing a  distinctly  tubular  or  mycelial  aspect, 
and  ultimately  growing  into  perfect  mould. 
These  cellules  are  often  found  on  dry  sub- 
stances ;  and  from  their  exceedingly  minute 
size  (being  much  smaller  than  the  ordinaiy 
seeds  of  fungi,  smaller  even  than  tho  blood- 
cells,  incapable  of  detection  except  in 
masses),  find  easy  access  into  the  most  ont- 
of-the-way  places — through  the  slightest  le» 
sions  of  the  capillaries  or  veins  of  the  mu- 
cous surflice  into  the  circulating  system^ 
where  the  presence  of  plants  would  be  other- 
wise unaccountable.  The  white  powder 
found  on  old  beer  barrels,  and  on  wooden 
utensils  where  organic  matter  has  been  de- 
posited, consists  entirely  of  these  curious 
entities,  which  were  formerly  supposed,  with- 
out foundation,  to  bo  animalcules  of  the 
vibrio  class.  Gifted  as  they  are  with  such 
anomalous  powers  of  reproduction,  and  capa- 
ble of  multiplying  themselves  indefinitely  in 
almost  any  form  they  assume,  let  us  take 
also  into  account  the  enormous  number  of 
seeds,  produced  by  the  normal  mode  of  re- 
production whenever  it  is  developed,  con- 
stantly diffused  into  the  atmosphere — fioat- 
ing  about  on  every  breeze  that  blows; 
dancing  invisibly  up  and  down  in  the  air- 
currents  of  our  rooms ;  capable  of  entering 
through  the  finest  conceivable  apertures; 
ever  at  hand,  waiting  only  the  combination 
of  a  fbw  simple  conditions  to  start  into 
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•ctiTe  growth — and  it  is  surely  very  unrea- 
sonable even  to  suppose  the  necessity  of 
spontaneous  generation  for  organisms  so 
miraculouslv  endowed  for  universal  diffusion. 

m 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  their 
origin ;  the  real  difficulty  is  to  conceive  how 
any  place  can  be  free  from  their  presence. 

After  these  statements,  it  need  hAdly  be 
asserted  that  parasitic  affections  of  vegeta- 
ble origin  are  highly  contagious;  their 
seeds  or  buds  coming  into  contact  with  the 
skin  by  transmission  through  the  air,  or  by 
the  use  of  brushes,  combs,  razors,  or  articles 
of  dress,  of  persons  affected  with  them.  The 
relation  of  fungi  to  the  diseases  in  which 
they  occur  is  a  disputed  question.  It  is  not 
known  positively  whether  they  are  the  cause 
or  the  effect ;  whether  their  presence  is  a 
mere  accidental  occurrence — a  secondary 
formation  produced  by  some  incipient  alter- 
ation in  the  tissues— or  whether  they  are  ac- 
tive morbific  agents  producing  disease  on 
healthy  surfaces.  It  is  true  that  fungi,  as  a 
class,  require  a  dead  or  decomposed  matrix 
on  which  to  vegetate  $  but  any  argument  we 
moy  build  upon  this  circumstance  is  opposed 
by  the  exceptional  fact,  that  parasitic  diseases 
oan  be  induced  by  inoculation,  by  the  simple 
introduction  of  the  vegetable  beneath  the 
•kin  $  and,  although  it  may  appear  probable, 
theoretically,  that  the  spores  of  the  fungus 
germinate  more  readily  in  persons  previous- 
ly diseased,  or  in  a  debilitated  state  of  body, 
lesulting  from  want  of  proper  food,  pure  air, 
tnd  exercise,  it  is  not  confirmed  clinically, 
Ibr  the  majority  of  those  affected  are  in  vig- 
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orous  health.  That  malarial  and  epidemic 
fevers  may  be  of  cryptogamous  origin,  and 
connected  with  the  diffusion  of  these  plants 
in  the  atmosphere,  has  more  than  once  been 
asserted ;  and,  though  the  opinion  has  been 
decried  by  several  writers,  a  slowly  accumu* 
latingmass  of  evidence  seems  to  preponder- 
ate in  its  favor.  The  immense  profusion 
of  these  plants  ;  their  power  of  penetrating 
almost  everywhere,  and  developing  them- 
selves in  almost  any  circumstance;  their 
well-known  deleterious  effects  in  parasitie 
diseases ;  the  fact  that  their  agency  is  pureljr 
zymotic,  and  that  bodies  very  closely  resem* 
bling  them,  if  not  identical  with  them,  have 
been  found  in  the  blood  and  kidneys  of  pa* 
tients  affected  with  typhus ;  all  these  render 
it  very  probable  that  the  relation  between 
these  plants  and  epidemic  diseases  is,  to  say 
the  least,  closer  than  is  commonly  supposedi 
The  pestilence  still  walks  in  darkness  ;  but 
the  little  that  is  doing  from  time  to  time  to 
lift  the  veil  from  the  mystery  is  calculated  to 
impress  us  more  and  more  with  a  wholesome 
dread  of  this  vast  army  of  minute  plants— 
which,  as  important  auxiliaries  in  the  o]>era- 
tions  of  Providence,  are  conferring  incalcu- 
lable benefits,  by  making  our  world  purer 
and  more  healthful  than  it  would  otherwise 
be  ;  but  which,  when  carried  beyond  the 
line  of  safety  and  usefulness  by  the  very 
impetus  acquired  in  obeying  the  anti-Mai- 
thusian  law  of  vegetation,  are  attended  with 
the  most  disasterous  consequences  to  all  or^ 
ganio  nature,  not  excepting  man  himselfl 


The  Globt  of  the  Pines.— Mnpjnificcnt! 
«av  sometimes  almost  tciriblo !  Other  trees 
tailing:  cm^or  hilh,  vicUl  to  the  form  and  sway 
of  the  p'ouikI,  clothe  it  %vith  8ofc  complinncc,  arc 
pertly  its  comforicn«.  But  the  pine  rises  in 
•ereno  rcbistantc,  self-con  in  incd  ;  nor  can  I  ever, 
without  awo,  Ftand  under  a  frrcat  Alpine  cliff, 
fkr  from  all  Iioumcs  or  works  of  men,  looking;  up 
Id  its  com|>anionH  of  pines,  n*  they  Ktnnd  u|K)n 
the  inaccessible  jets,  and  perilous  led;;c  of  the 
enormous  wnll;  its  quiet  inuUitudeH,  each  like 
the  shadow  of  the  one  Iwhidc  it — upri-ht,  fixed, 
•pectral  as  troops  of  ghosts  standing  on  the  wall 


of  Hades — ^not  knowing  each  other,  dumb  foi^ 
ever. 

You  cannot  reach  them,  cannot  cry  to  them— 
those  trees  never  heed  human  voice ;  they  ars 
far  above,  all  Founds  but  the  winds.  No  foot 
ever  stirred  fallen  leaves  of  theirs.  All  comfort 
less  they  stand  between  the  two  eternities  of  the 
vacancy  ond  the  rocks ;  yet  with  such  an  irod 
will  that  the  rock  itself  looks  bent  and  ^liattei^ 
bc«iido  them — fragile,  weak,  inconsistent,  com- 
pared to  their  dark  enenry  of  delicate  life  and 
monotony  of  enchanted  pride,  unnumbered,  aa» 
conquerable. — Itutkin. 
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COMING   INTO   A   FORTUNE. 


From  All  The  Yenr  Round. 
COMING  INTO   A   FORTUNE. 


My  dear  Brother  John, — ^This  letter  is 
to  apprise  you  of  our  Uncle  Benjamin  Bur- 
field's  death,  an  event  which  you  will  perhaps 
think  does  not  much  concern  us,  since  he 
showed  himself  neither  kind  nor  kinsman- 
like to  his  sister's  children  at  a  time  when  a 
very  trifling  sacrifice  of  his  abundant  wealth 
would  have  enabled  you  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land, and  have  helped  me  to  a  very  different 
lot.  But,  dear  John,  he  has  left  me  all  his 
money ;  I  have  come  into  a  fortune— half  a 
lifetime  too  iate,  it  is  true,  but  still  I  have 
come  into  a  great  fortune !  If  he  had  given 
me  twenty  years  ago  but  one-hundredth  part 
0f  what  he  has  bequeathed  me  now,  I  could 
have  blessed  him.  Richard  Heywood  and  I 
need  never  have  parted,  and  none  of  the 
manifold  sorrows  and  regrets  that  followed 
on  our  separation  would  have  come  to  pass. 
I  have  often  thought  since  that  if  we  had 
had  more  faith  and  courage  we  might  have 
done  well ;  we  were  both  young,  and  I  at 
least  was  hopeful.  I  have  never  mentioned 
him  in  my  letters  to  you,  because  he  did  not 
prosper  in  the  world ;  and  bad  news  comes 
always  soon  enough.  You  used  to  say  he 
had  not  sufficient  perseverance  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  to  succeed ;  and  it  was  tantaliz- 
ing and  grievous  to  see  how  sanguincly  he 
would  start  each  new  scheme,  then  in  a  lit- 
tle while  fall  weary  of  it,  and  give  it  up,  if 
it  did  not  first  give  up  him.  But  he  is  dead 
now,  poor  Bichard,  and  done  with  his  troub- 
les, 60  it  is  of  no  use  talking  of  what  might 
have  been :  let  me  rather  still  endeavor  to 
make  the  best  of  what  is. 

The  intelligence  of  Mr.  Burfield's  death 
was  sent  to  me  by  his  man  of  business,  Mr. 
Worsley,  the  day  after  it  look  place.  His 
letter  found  me  at  tea  with  Mrs.  Jacques — 
calm,  passive,  expecting  nothing  beyond  the 
rare  pleasure  of  a  new  good  book  ever  to 
happen  to  me  any  more  in  this  world !  Im- 
agine, if  you  can,  the  shock  of  it.  O  John, 
but  my  great  fortune  will  deprive  me  of 
many  keen  enjoyments !  There  will  be  no 
more  triumph  in  achieving  possession  of  a 
long-coveted  volume,  when  now  I  have  only 
to  ask  and  to  have  every  luxury  under  the 
sun  that  money  will  buy.  For  some  months 
past  I  have  been  balancing  in  my  own  mind 
between  Elia's  Essays  and  the  Suspiria  de 
Profundis,  and  now  that  I  may  have  both 


for  a  word,  I  have  ceased  to  care  about 
either.  I  suppose  I  shall  never  know  again 
the  simple  delight  I  felt  last  year  in  purcJbaa- 
ing  several  volumes  of  St.  Beuve's  critical 
essays,  or  the  pride  I  experienced  in  seeing 
two  gay  volumes  of  Kingsley's  Miscellanies 
displayed  on  my  table.  If  you  can  get 
these  t^ooks,  read  "My  Winter  Garden," 
John ;  it  will  make  you  dream  yourself  at 
home  again  for  half  an  hour.  I  ha^e  been 
poor  and  hard-working,  but  I  have  bad  my 
share  of  happiness  too ;  I  shall  still  hold 
fast  my  theory  of  compensations,  and  be- 
lieve that  if  we  did  not  inherit  from  our  dear 
father  much  worldly  wealth,  we  inherited 
what  was  better,  in  good  health,  good  spir- 
its, and  a  taste  for  good  reading.  If  ths 
last  forsake  me  permanently,  as  it  haa  dona 
since  I  heard  of  Mr.  Burfield*s  death  and  its 
consequences  to  myself,  then  must  the  day 
of  my  coming  into  a  fortune  be  marked  with 
charcoal  and  not  chalk ! 

You  love  a  long  gossip,  I  know,  for  yon 
have  often  said  so ;  therefore  I  shall  let  my 
pen  run,  and  tell  you  all  as  it  happened  to 
me  when,  by  Mr.  Worsley's  advice,  I  set  off 
to  town  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning 
after  the  receipt  of  his  letter.  He  gave  me 
the  address  of  a  certain  hotel,  and  thither  I 
caused  myself  to  be  driven  as  soon  as  we  gol 
in.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  of  the  after- 
noon, very  dull  and  cold,  and  with  a  light 
rain  falling.  The  people  at  the  hotel  ap- 
praised my  value  by  my  luggage  and  my 
dress,  and  when  I  inquired  for  a  bed  and  ait> 
ting  room,  ushered  me  into  the  closest  and 
least  commodious  the  establishment  had  to 
be  ashamed  of.  Sordid  little  rooms,  dark, 
doleful,  looking  from  a  great  height  upon  a 
narrow  back  street  where  grass  might  and 
probably  did  grow  between  the  stones.  It 
was  not  very  distant  from  Russell  Square, 
nor  from  the  residence  and  office  of  Mr. 
Worsley,  and  so  far  it  was  convenient ;  but 
my  riches  had,  at  the  outset,  introduced  me 
to  a  meaner  and  more  comfortless  habitation 
than  anything  my  poverty  had  made  me  ao* 
quainted  with.  However,  I  was  glad  of  its 
silence,  glad  of  its  retirement,  and  having 
inquired  if  there  were  a  messenger  on  the 
premises  by  whom  I  could  send  a  note  which 
I  wished  delivered  immediately,  I  wrote 
three  knes  to  the  lawyer's  address,  notifying 
my  arrival,  and  then,  country  fashion,  or- 
dered up  tea. 
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While  I  was  still  loitering  oTer  my  favor- 
ite refreshment,  a  waiter  came  to  the  door, 
announcing  that  Mr.  Worsley  was  come,  and 
the  next  moment  he  was  ushered  into  the 
room.  You  would  have  laughed  to  see  us, 
John,  for  I  am  sure  the  introduction  was  a 
mutual  surprise.  I  had  expected  to  see  a 
■harp,  brisk,  wiry,  stiff-haired  gentleman, 
middle-aged  or  elderly,  and  the  lawyer  was 
young,  handsome,  cheerful,  gay,  and  airy. 
Possibly  he  anticipated  a  rosy-cheeked,  rus- 
tic beauty,  simple,  ignorant,  and  docile,  and, 
"  if  so,  his  start  of  dismay  was  justified  when 
he  beheld  a  plain  woman,  no  longer  young, 
in  last  century  raiment,  and  with  an  intract- 
able expression  of  will  and  decision,  on  her 
countenance,  arising  out  of  long  years  of 
trial  and  self-dependence.  O  John,  I  am 
not  a  bit  like  what  I  used  to  be :  when  wo- 
men have  to  stand  by  themselves,  it  makes 
them  hard,  and  rubs  off  all  the  little  weak- 
nesses and  prettinesses  that  are  their  chief- 
est  charm.  You  would  not  know  me  for 
the  Maggie  you  left  at  eighteen.  I  have 
two  lines  between  my  eyes  now,  and  gray 
hairs.  Gray  hairs,  indeed;  why,  all  my 
liair  is  gray !  But  my  heart  is  warm  for 
yon,  Johnny,  and  in  the  right  place  still,  I 
hope ;  and  if  my  face  is  faded,  it  is  only  like 
the  rest  of  those  who  were  young  with  me. 
One  would  not  wish  to  see  others  grow  old 
and  leave  us  behind.  But  Mr.  Worsley,  I 
am  sure,  was  disagreeably  astonished,  though 
he  soon  recovered  his  professional  decorum, 
and  while  I  was  mentally  ejaculating,  *'  How 
in  the  world  am  I  to  talk  to  this  dandified 
gentleman  ?  "  he  was  smoothing  the  way  by 
his  grave  utterance  of  the  regulation  senti- 
ments on  the  occasion,  and  instilling  into 
iny  mind  the  fact  that  he  might  be  a  sober, 
dever  man  of  business,  notwithstanding  his 
Adonis  locks,  and  perfumed  scrupulosity  of 
attire ;  for  he  was  as  smart  as  if  he  were 
going  out  courting. 

At  the  first  pause  I  set  aside  my  teacup, 
and  asked  if  he  had  been  my  uncle's  adviser 
long.  His  answer  was,  that  Mr.  Burfield 
liad  placed  his  afiairs  in  the  hands  of  his 
frther's  firm  as  soon  as  he  had  any  affairs  to 
vanage — and  that  must  have  been  nearly 
ibrty  years  ago.  The  answer  was  as  curt  as 
the  question  had  been,  but  it  satisfied  me  en- 
tirely. I  said  that  was  all  I  wanted  to  know, 
having  had  Mr.  Burfield's  confidence  so 
'  loogi  explanations  of  family  diviiionB  would 
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not  be  required  from  me.  I  then  intimated 
that  I  should  remain  in  town  until  every- 
thing was  settled.  I  do  not  perceive  thai 
there  was  anything  either  premature  or  pe- 
culiar in  this  announcement ;  but  Mr.  Wors- 
ley replied,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile  haunt- 
ing the  comers  of  his  handsome  mouth,  that 
the  funeral  was  not  arranged  to  take  place 
until  the  day  after  the  morrow. 

"  I  have  never  seen  my  uncle.  We  were 
utter  strangers  to  each  other,"  I  said,  hast- 
ily ;  for  I  fancied  a  rebuke  was  implied.  If 
it  were  so,  he  did  me  injustice.  I  am  in  no 
haste  to  stand  in  the  dead  man's  shoes.  I 
fear  they  will  prove  a  sore  and  irksome  mis- 
fit to  my  feet ;  but  there  was  nothing  con- 
ventional in  my  notions,  and  I  sat  there 
without  feigning  the  least  regret;  no  more  . 
mourning  in  my  heart  than  there  was  about 
my  person.  Mr.  Worsley  is  a  man  of  dis- 
cernment ;  perhaps  he  might  have  preferred 
the  exhibition  of  a  little  decent  hypocrisy, 
but  as  that  was  not  my  cue,  ho  had  no  call 
to  quarrel  with  me  for  omitting  a  merely 
formal  and  empty  observance.  Mr.  Bur- 
field's  behavior  had  not  been  kinsman-like, 
so  there  need  be  no  pretence  of  affection ; 
and  as  I  was  about  to  reap  from  his  death 
advantages  which  I  could  never  have  gained 
during  his  life,  my  impassivencss  was  more 
than  excusable ;  under  similar  circumstances, 
many  persons  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
repress  sentiments  of  glee  and  rejoicing. 
Now,  though  I  was  not  glad,  I  should  have 
earned  my  own  contempt  had  I  feigned  sor- 
row ;  so,  after  a  pause  of  somewhat  awk- 
ward silence,  I  repeated,  "  I  have  never  seen 
my  uncle,  but  I  should  like  to  see  him — 
there  can  be  no  objection,  I  presume." 

"  None  whatever.  You  can  even  take  up 
your  abode  at  once  in  the  house,  if  you  wish 
it,"  replied  the  lawyer.  I  have  no  doubt  he 
began  to  think  mo  a  most  unwomanly  wo- 
man. If  I  had  been  only  tolerably  young 
and  good-looking  ho  might  have  advanced 
some  words  of  dissuasion,  but  entire  free- 
dom of  action  might  safely  be  accorded  to 
so  plain-featured  and  plain-mannered  a  per- 
son. 

It  was  a  motive  of  curiosity  rather  than 
any  softer  sentiment  that  actuated  me  in 
my  desire  to  see  my  uncle.  I  wanted  to  get 
a  personal  idea  of  him ;  to  judge,  if  I  could 
from  the  clay  mask,  of  the  living  and  acting 
man,  the  iruitf  of  whose  bosy  labors  I  am  to 
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enjoy.  I  was  not  fatigued  by  my  journey, 
and  as  soon  ns  Mr.  Worsley  acceded  to  my 
proposition,  I  assumed  my  bonnet  and  cloak, 
and  walked  across  with  him  to  Russell 
Square.  It  was  not  dark,  but  it  was  darken- 
ing, and  when  we  entered  the  hall  of  the 
bouse  where  our  poor  mother's  brother  had 
lived  and  died,  it  seemed  to  me  filled  with  a 
dismalness  that  might  bo  felt.  The  door 
was  opened  by  a  thick-set,  white-headed, 
one-eyed  little  man,  in  plain  clothes,  who 
respectfully  acknowledged  Mr.  Worsley,  and 
then  glanced  with  furtive  curiosity  at  my- 
self. 

'*This  lady  is  your  late  master's  niece, 
Roberts,"  said  the  lawyer.  Roberts  per- 
formed a  stiff  obeisance,  and  waggled  bow- 
legged  to  throw  open  the  dining-room  door. 
Mr.  Worsley  had  partaken  of  many  sump- 
tuous feasts  at  that  mahogany,  now  reflect- 
ing the  chandelier  in  a  blank  lake  of  polish. 
He  is  not  given  to  sentiment — few  of  his 
age  and  profession  are — but  the  silence  and 
dimness  of  the  familiar  room  seemed  to 
strike  him  with  a  poignant  regret.  Mr. 
Burfield  had  been  his  friend  from  a  boy,  and 
though  he  might  not  entertain  a  veiy  pro- 
found respect  for  his  client's  private  charac- 
ter, he  hud  for  him  the  liking  that  grows 
out  of  long  and  intimate  habit.  There  were 
several  choice  modern  pictures  on  the  walls ; 
for,  in  his  way,  Mr.  Burfield  must  have  been 
a  man  of  taste,  and  while  Roberts,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  lawyer's  explanations,  went  to 
summon  Mrs.  Proby,  the  housekeeper,  I 
walked  slowly  round  the  room  and  examined 
them,  as  well  as  the  twilight  would  permit. 
In  a  few  minutes  an  elderly,  respectable  wo- 
man appeared  at  the  door,  carrying  a  green- 
shaded  lamp,  and  intimated  that  she  was 
ready  to  conduct  me  up-stairs.  Mr.  Wors- 
ley glanced  at  my  face  as  I  turned  to  go, 
but  he  saw  no  more  emotion  expressed  in 
it,  than  he  had  done  when  I  stood  before  a 
landscape  of  Gainsborough's,  or  a  sea-piece 
of  Stanficld's.  lie  remained  below,  think- 
ing, probably,  what  a  queer  woman  his  old 
client's  country  heiress  was,  while  I  followed 
the  housekeeper  up  the  echoing  stairs. 

Without  a  word,  Mrs.  Proby  unlocked 
the  door  of  a  large,  bare  room,  uncarpeted 
and  uncurtained ;  there  was  nothing  beyond 
the  necessary  articles  of  furniture,  a  few 
Indian  straw  mats,  and  a  great  bath.  Quite 
At  the  further  end  was  a  narrow  iron  bed- 


stead, scarcely  raised  a  foot  above  the  floor, 
covered  by  a  single  mattress,  on  which  rest- 
ed the  coffined  remains  of  a  man  who  was 
reported  to  have  left  upwards  of  half  a  miU 
lion  of  money.  I  advanced  and  stood  l)eBida 
it ;  and  the  housekeeper,  holding  the  lamp 
high  in  one  hand,  so  as  to  throw  down  the 
most  light,  with  the  other  uncovere<l  the  face. 

It  was  a  very  handsome  face,  large-feat- 
ured and  shapely ;  what  it  might  have  worn 
in  life  of  compression  and  sternness  had 
now  disappeared  from  it.  You  would  have 
said  a  man  once  of  keen  intellect,  generous 
dispositions,  warm  feelings,  lay  before  you. 
I  had  not  anticipated  a  countenance  with 
any  trace  of  nobleness  whatever.  Well, 
perhaps  nature  had  meant  him  to  be  of  one 
character,  and  his  experience  of  the  world 
had  made  him  of  another :  in  almost  every 
life  there  is  something  maimed,  something 
crushed,  undeveloped,  or  concealbd. 

''He  is  not  much  changed,"  said  Mrs. 
Proby,  now  speaking  for  the  first  time. 
**  When  he  was  alive  he  was  as  fine-looking 
a  gentleman  as  you  could  wish  to  see.  Ha 
stood  six  foot  two  in  his  stockings."  I  asked 
if  there  was  any  portrait  of  him  in  the  houses 
She  replied,  "  No ;  the  master  was  not  one 
who  thought  much  of  himself,  as  I  might 
tell  from  his  loom,  which  was  as  bare  as  a 
barrack."  She  afterwards  added,  that  he 
died  of  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  would 
have  been  seventy-one  had  he  lived  until  hit 
next  birthday.  He  was,  probably, 'a  cold, 
reserved  man  to  his  inferiors,  for  ^Irs.  Proby 
said  no  single  word  in  honor  of  her  master's 
memory,  neither  did  she  insinuate  anything 
to  his  prejudice.  We  descended  the  stairs 
as  silently  as  we  had  gone  up,  and  found 
Mr.  Worsley  talking  to  Roberts  at  the  open 
street-door.  He  met  me  and  asked  if  I  in> 
tended  to  take  up  my  abode  in  the  house, 
for,  if  so,  the  servants  had  better  prepare 
for  me.  I  said  not  until  after  the  funeral ; 
and  then  wo  left  the  square  together. 

Mr.  Worsley  accompanied  me  to  my  hotel, 
and  then  took  leave,  promising  to  see  me 
again  on  the  morrow.  When  he  was  gone,  to 
my  surprise,  the  waiter,  with  great  accession 
of  deference  in  his  manner,  led  the  way  to 
a  comfortable  room,  explaining  that  on  my 
arrival  it  had  not  been  ready  for  occupation, 
and  apologising  for  having  put  me  to  the 
temporary  inconvenience  of  my  first  lodging. 
I  received  what  he  said  with  an  air  of  im- 
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plicit  good  faith,  and  ailenrards  paid  for  it 
in  the  bill.  The  curtains  were  drawn,  a  fire 
and  wax  candles  lighted,  and  a  second  edi- 
tion of  tea  was  on  the  table.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps,  I  was  not  wrong  in  deciding  that  it 
is  pleasant  to  possess  what  commands  the 
outward  respect  and  tangible  comforts  of  this 
world. 

It  was  a  relief  to  me  to  be  alone,  and  to 
have  leisure  to  think.  Life  was  about  to 
become  to  me  a  very  different  matter  from 
what  it  had  been.  The  fulfilment  of  many 
a  wild  day-dream  was  in  my  hand;  the 
golden  stones  to  make  my  castles  in  the  air 
realities  were  heaped  about  my  feet.  How 
I  would  build,  build,  build  !  How  charita- 
ble I  would  be  !  IIow  many  desolate  hearts 
I  would  cause  to  sing  for  joy !  How  many 
poverty-stricken  homes  would  I  brighten  and 
fill  with  plenty !  Nothing  of  personal  lux- 
ury or  indulgence  entered  into  my  previ- 
sions ;  I  would  be  rich  to  do  good,  and  rich 
fbr  that  only. 

From  which  glorified  dreams  the  eye  of  my 
mind  dropped  down  upon  the  narrow  Iron 
bed  in  the  bare  barrack-room,  where  the 
gatherer  of  the  golden  stones  was  resting 
from  his  weary  labors.  I  am  not  usually  a 
nervous  or  superstitious  woman,  but  at  that 
▼icw  my  heart  beat  louder,  and  I  glanced 
hastily  into  the  dim  corners  of  the  room.  I 
was  glad  to  rise  up  and  pace  the  floor,  and 
count  the  gas-lamps  gleaming  through  the 
night  for  company.  Then,  I  tried  to  picture 
what  Mrs.  Jacques  was  about  at  that  hour ; 
next,  I  brought  out  a  volume  of  St  Beuve 
and  forced  myself  to  read,  but  the  admirable 
tssayist  was  dumb  for  me.  I  could  see  noth- 
ing but  the  rigid  outline  of  the  massive  cof- 
fined figure,  the  straight,  stiff  hands,  the  feet 
uplifting  the  drapery,  and  the  marble  hard- 
ness of  the  visage  ;  and  these  struck  on  my 
memory  more  sharply,  more  vividly,  than 
they  had  struck  on  my  senses  when  I  stood 
in  his  actual  presence, — just  as  a  mortal 
peril  recurs  to  us  with  thick  heart-throbs 
when  we  have  passed  it  and  escaped.  I  re- 
ealled  an  old  saw,  which  says  that  if  we  do 
not  touch  the  dead  when  we  see  them  they 
will  haunt  us  until  they  are  fallen  into  dust, 
and  then  I  remembered  that  I  had  held  back 
horn  my  uncle  iiith  the  same  reserve  as  1 
should  have  met  him  living.  It  was  a  fool- 
ish dread  that  assailed  my  excited  imagina- 


tion, but  after  struggling  with  it  and  endeav- 
oring to  battle  it  down  in  vain,  I  determined 
to  return  to  the  house  and  break  the  spelL 
Half-way  across  the  square  I  was  ready  to 
laugh  for  shamo  at  my  weakness  ;  I  paused 
irresolute,  and  thought  of  turning  back. 
But  my  folly  was  equal  either  way — whether 
I  shrank  from  the  possible  ridicule  of  my 
uncle's  servants,  or  from  the  superstitious 
promptings  of  my  own  imagination ;  so  I 
went  forward  and  rang  at  the  door.  Ilob- 
erts  had  put  up  the  chain,  drawn  bolts  and 
bars  and  locks,  and  made  all  secure  for  the 
night,  and  was  therefore  several  minutes  in 
opening  to  me.  I  heard  the  housekeeper 
speaking  to  him  sharply,  and  sa}ing,  '*  Who 
could  it  be  ?  "  as  she  waited.  AV  hen  they 
saw  me,  their  first  idea  evidently  was  that 
they  had  misunderstood  me  as  to  when  I 
was  coming  into  the  house  to  remain,  and 
that  I  was  coming  now.  But  a  few  words 
undeceived  them ;  I  said  plainlf  what  I 
wished,  and  why  I  wished  it. 

"  Master  was  the  quietest  man  in  the 
world,  ma'am,"  murmured  Roberts,  smiling, 
but  respectful,  ''  and  no  lover  of  tricks  he 
wasn't  neither,  so  surely  he'd  never  be  up  to 
the  mischief  of  haunting  anybody  now." 

It  was  my  distempered  fancy,  I  said,  thor- 
oughly ashamed  of  my  weakness.  Then, 
again,  the  housekeeper  preceded  me  up- 
stairs, held  her  lamp  aloft,  and  uncovered 
the  dead  man's  face.  I  laid  my  hand  on  his 
forehead — then  kissed  him.  ^ 

**It  is  years,  and  years,  and  years,  I 
should  say,  since  master  owned  anybody 
that  kissed  him,"  observed  Roberts,  who  had 
followed  us  into  the  room,  and  now  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  with  his  one  serviceable 
eye  screwed  up  to  concentrate  its  vision  on 
the  countenance. 

I  inquired  if  he  had  served  him  long. 
*'  Mrs.  Proby  and  me  have  lived  with  him  a 
matter  of  thirty  years,  haven't  we,  Mrs, 
Proby  ?  "  he  said,  appealing  to  the  house- 
keeper. She  answered  with  a  brief  affirma- 
tive, replaced  the  napkin  over  her  master's 
face,  and  turned  to  the  door.  I  apologized 
for  giving  so  much  trouble,  which  Mrs. 
Proby  assured  me  was  no  trouble  at  bll,  and 
Roberts,  having  dragged  on  his  great-coat, 
trotted  the  grotesque  shadows  of  his  bow 
legs  beside  me  until  he  had  seen  me  safely 
restored  to  mj  inn. 
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The  fresh  air  had  cooled  my  brain,  for 
Uncle  Burfield  haunted  me  no  more,  but  let 
me  read  in  peace  until  I  retired  to  bed. 

O  John,  I  wish  you  were  here  to  help  me 
under  my  new  cares !  To  speak  literal  truth, 
I  have  not  enjoyed  one  serene,  lazy  hour, 
since  I  came  into  my  fortune ;  and  to  me, 
without  leisure,  life  will  soon  become  a 
wearisome  drag.  It  seems  sometimes  like  a 
mockery,  a  cruel  sarcasm,  to  have  made  me 
rich — at  my  years,  too,  when  I  was  settled 
down  into  a  certain  monotony  and  quiet 
ease  which  suited  my  temper  marvellously 
well.  My  pretty  room  at  Mrs.  Jacques's, 
with  its  old-fashioned  bow-window  and 
lovely  view;  its  shelves  choicely  furnished 
with  books,  the  precious  gathering  of  a  score 
of  years ;  its  summer  seat  with  a  glimpse  of 
*  sea,  and  winter  comtr  by  the  fire,  was  infi- 
nitely plcasanter  than  any  of  the  rooms  here. 
I  have  tried  each  one  in  turn,  and  not  a  cozy 
nook  canti  discover  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  house.  When  Mr.  Burfield  had 
taken  possession  of  his  last  narrow  home  in 
Kensal-green  Cemetery,  I  took  possession  of 
his  abdicated  residence  in  HusscU  Square, 
and  here  I  am.  I  have  arrayed  myself  in 
complimentary  mourning,  have  retained  my 
uncle's  old  sci-vants,  and  am  seeing  my  law- 
yer nearly  every  day.  Our  business  is  more 
tedious  than  complex.  Three  years  before 
his  death,  Mr.  Burfield  had  freed  himself 
from  all  commercial  speculations,  and  made 
careful  investments  of  his  great  wealth.  It 
i^ifficult  foi^me  to  realize  the  vastness  of 
my  inheritance.  It  is  all  in  funds,  bonds, 
shares,  debentures,  ground-rents,  and  mort- 
gages; it  bnngs  no  territonal  associations 
or  responsibilities.  It  is  simply  moneys  the 
hard  gatherings  of  a  hard  life  which  was 
spent,  or  wasted,  in  the  mere  thankless  labor 
of  heaping  up  riches  without  object,  without 
honor,  and  without  profit.  And  yet  there 
was  a  romance  in  the  old  man's  youth — a 
little  love-story  which  was  touching  iu  its 
simple  truth.  You  are  going  to  hear  how  I 
found  it  out. 

A  few  days  after  the  funeral,  Mr.  Worsley 
called  my  attention  to  the  necessity  I  was 
under  of  examining  my  uncle's  private  pa- 
pers, which  he  had  kept  apart  in  a  bureau  in 
his  bedroom  ;  and  one  wet  morning,  imme- 
diately after  breakfast,  I  set  myself  to  the 
task,  having  first  ordered  a  fire  to  be  lighted, 
and  the  heavy  piece  of  furniture  to  be  moved 


into  convenient  proximity  to  it.  I  fooiid 
them  to  consist  chiefly  of  letters  and  mem- 
oranda of  family  interest,  entirely  discon- 
nected with  business ;  and  the  first  thing 
upon  which  I  laid  my  hands  was  a  packet 
of  my  own  notes  in  acknowledgment  of  tha 
paltry  pension  he  allowed  our  dear  mother 
during  the  four  y^rs  preceding  her  death. 
I  separated  them  and  cast  them  on  the  fire : 
I  am  one  of  those  people  who  destroy  lum- 
ber— especially  sentimental  lumber.  Tht 
next  was  a  bulky  parcel  bound  round  and 
sealed  within  a  strip  of  parchment.  It  con- 
sisted of  letters  on  the  outer  fold  of  which 
was  written  the  name  and  the  date  of  each. 
They  were  about  forty  in  number,  and  wert 
arranged  in  numerical  sequence.  I  smiled 
as  I  severed  the  strip  of  parchment,  saying 
to  myself,  that  my  uncle  must  have  antici- 
pated somebody  was  lying  in  wait  to  writa 
his  biography,  and  so  had  got  the  material 
ready  to  his  hands  ;  but  I  was  interested,  and 
carefully  arranging  the  mass,  I  began  my 
task  by  taking  each  letter  as  it  came. 

The  fii'st  was  labelled  in  a  clear  femala 
hand :  *'  From  dear  Benjamin,  at  Shrews- 
bury School,  1804."  It  was  a  thorou^ 
schoolboy's  letter  to  a  mother  who  loved 
him ;  less  formal  than  such  documents  ait 
when  overlooked,  and  worse  spelt,  but  mora 
frank-hearted  and  affectionate.  The  writer 
was  in  some  tribulation*  with  his  masters 
about  his  non-application  to  classical  leaxn^ 
ing,  and  wished  his  mother  to  plead  with  hit 
father  that  the  bent  of  his  education  might 
be  changed.  It  closed  with  a  sort  of  calen- 
dar of  the  days  up  to  the  midsummer  holi- 
days. The  second  was  :  '*  From  Ben  to  his 
sister  Hetty."  It  was  in  scrupulous  round- 
hand,  profuse  in  capitals,  and  illustrated  with 
grotesque  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  boys' 
games  for  the  amusement  of  a  child,  l^a 
artist  had  fiattered  neither  himself  nor  his 
companions,  but  sister  Hetty  must  hava 
chuckled  over  the  pictures  with  exquisite  de- 
light. I  laughed  over  the  discolored  paper 
myself,  and  felt  irresistibly  softened  towards 
Uncle  Burfield.  Once  upon  a  time,  that  foa- 
silized  gold-gatherer  had  cherished  kind 
family  affections.  Then  came  a  document 
written  on  a  sheet  of  sermon-paper :  "  From 
my  Father  at  Dene  Parsonage,  1804."  Tha 
mother  had  spoken  to  the  father  for  her  son, 
and  hero  was  the  answer  to  that  plea.  Ben- 
jamin was  reminded  of  the  exertions  that  had 
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been  made  at  home  to  give  him  an  educa- 
tion for  the  ministry,  and  exhorted  to  perse- 
Tere.  A  few  lines  in  the  same  strain,  hut 
more  tender,  had  been  added  by  his  mother, 
and  at  the  end  sister  Hetty  sent  him  kisses.  I 
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pictured  to  myself  the  lad's  impatient  disap- 
pointment in  reading  all  that  vexatious  good 
advice ;  and  then  took  up  the  next  letter : 
**  From  my  dear  mother.  The  news  of  my 
Father's  Death.  Dene  Parsonage,  1808." 
It  was  very  sorrowful — spoke  of  poverty,  of 
leaving  the  home  of  her  married  life  and  the 
birthplace  of  her  children,  almost  complain- 
ingly ;  spoke  of  her  husband  with  wifely 
tenderness,  respect,  and  regret.  Benjamin 
must  leave  school  and  go  to  her.  '^  My  dear 
■on,  though  you  are  but  a  boy,  I  place  all 
my  reliance  on  your  generous  and  affection- 
ate disposition,"  she  wrote ;  and  then  went 
on  to  say  how  the  plan  for  his  entering  the 
ministry  must  be  given  up  from  lack  of 
means  to  send  him  to  college.  She  trusted 
the  almighty  Father  to  raise  up  friends  to 
her  children,  and  her  heart  ached  for  a  sight 
of  her  darling  boy.  In  the  next,  the  poor 
mother's  heart  had  ceased  aching  and  hoping 
forever.  Orphan  sister  Hetty  wrote  to  or- 
phan brother  Ben  a  Christmas  letter  to  cheer 
bim  in  his  '*  dreadful  dull  lodging  all  alone 
in  Holborn."  Was  he  happy  ?  Did  he  like 
bit  master,  Mr.  Parkinson?  Had  he  any 
friends  in  the  ofRce  ?  How  she  wished  he 
irat  with  her,  and  had  some  of  Miss  Stock's 
plnm-pudding,  though  the  plums  were  very 
scarce  because  of  the  high  wind  that  was 
blowing  up  at  Highgate  when  it  was  made. 
Should  they  ever,  ever,  ever  have  any  more 
such  Christmases  as  the  Christmases  at  Dene 
when  their  father  and  mother  were  alive? 
She  was  afraid  they  never  should.  Her  dear- 
sst,  dearest  love  to  brother  Ben.  That  was 
etar  mother  who  wrote,  John — can't  you  fancy 
you  hear  her  tremulous,  loving  voice  all 
through?  I  shall  keep  her  letters  for  you 
till  you  come  home,  for  home  you  must  come 
now. 

Though  during  that  wet  morning  I  went 
through  the  whole  long  series  of  letters,  that 
Is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  inflicted  in 
continuity  upon  you — a  brief  selection  will 
be  enough  to  show  you  what  our  Uncle 
Borfield  once  was,  and  how  he  must  have 
changed  .before  you  knew  him.  There  were 
three  more  from  Hetty  to  her  brother  at 
Mr*  Parkinson's ;  still  the  same  affectionate , 
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spirit  pervaded  them,  and  still  the  two  were 
all  in  all  to  each  other.  Then  I  came  upon 
a  batch  of  six-and-twenty  letters  tied  to- 
gether by  themselves,  and  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion in  my  uncle's  hand :  ''  My  own  letters 
to  Anne  Cardigan  ;  returned  to  me  when  she 
married  William  Hatherton  Gabriel,  1817." 
Old  love-letters,  of  course — the  faded  ro- 
mance of  Mr.  Burfield's  life.  The  fascina- 
tion of  curiosity  drew  me  on  to  read  what, 
perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  passed  over ;  and 
yet  I  am  glad  I  read  them,  for  they  have 
helped  me  to  think  more  kindly  of  his  mem- 
ory. He  was  dry  and  concise  enough  in  his 
correspondence  with  me,  but  when  he  was 
young  he  could  write  very  fervently  to 
"  sweet  Anne  Cardigan."  She  was  his 
"  bonnie  love,"  his  "  darling  mouse  " — a 
dozen  foolish,  fond,  endearing  names,  which 
sounded  heartful,  passionate,  tender,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ;  but  I  piesently  found  myself  doubting 
whether  this  "  sweet  Anno  Cardigan  "  had 
in  reality  been  quite  worthy  of  the  ardent 
love  shed  upon  her.  I  learned  our  uncle's 
early  struggles  from  certain  passages  of  this 
correspondence.  He  was  a  small-salaried 
clerk  at  Mr.  Parkinson's,  and  lived  with  his 
sister  in  indifferent  lodgings,  where  she  had 
a  garden  "  three  feet  deep  and  seven  feet 
long  on  the  leads  outside  her  window,  and 
an  uncommon  show  of  flowers  she  has  raised, 
I  can  tell  you.  Miss  Quiz,  though  we  have 
not  such  pure  air  as  blows  over  your  blessed 
nest."  In  the  midst  of  his  tenderer  protes- 
tations the  lover  continually  urged  his  fast 
improving  prospects,  and  predicted  that 
some  day  he  should  be  rich  enough  to  "  deck 
his  delight  in  diamonds  and  cloth  of  gold,  if 
her  vain  little  heart  coveted  such  sumptuos- 
ities."  From  often  recurring  allusions  I  was 
led  to  conjecture  that  this  exacting  maiden 
was  possessed  of  a  bewildering  beauty,  and 
of  a  vanity  that  craved  much  incense  of  ad- 
miration and  flattery ;  that  she  was  fond  of 
dancing  and  fine  company,  gay  dresses  and 
extravagant  parties  of  pleasure,  and  that, 
though  a  promised  wife,  she  did  not  deny 
herself  a  train 'of  followers,  amongst  whom 
the  name  of  a  certain  William  Gabriel,  oc- 
curred most  frequently.  Further  on  in  the 
correspondence  the  progressive  rises  in  the 
writer's  salary  were  chronicled,  and  one 
letter  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  our 
mother's  wooing  and  wedding ;  after  which 
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event  he  became  gravely  urgent  that  "  dear, 
haid-hearted  Anne  "  should  complete  her  en- 
gagement, and  become  his  wife.  There  was  a 
rather  bitter  passage  in  this  letter,  in  which 
he  enumerated  bis  claims  upon  her.  **  Four 
years  of  service  hard  as  Jacob  served  for 
BAchel,  loving  devotion,  faith  unwearied,  a 
heart  warm  and  constant,  a  home  simple  and 
sufficient,  and  a  purse  containing  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  golden  portraits  of  his  gracious 
majesty  annually  renewed.  Anne,  dear,  hard- 
hearted Anne,  will  you  marry  me  now,  or 
will  you  put  me  off  until  I  am  as  old,  rich, 
and  decrepit  as  Andrew  Parkinson,  who 
bought  him  a  handsome  wife  last  week  with 
the  fat  store  in  his  ancient  money-bags  P  " 
It  seemed  that  Anne  must  have  elected  to 
wait  for  wealthier  days,  as  the  succeeding 
epistle  was  intermixed  with  reproaches  on 
that  score.  '*  You  think  too  much  of  monev, 
Anne,"  it  said;  **a  fine  house  would  not 
make  you  happy.  Money  will  not  buy  love, 
joy,  youth,  health,  which  are  our  glorious 
possession.  You  are  foolishly  afraid  of  pov- 
erty— but  you  would  never  be  poor  with  me. 

0  Anne,  it*  you  would  only  be  brave  for  your 
love !     I  know  I  could  content  you  if  once 

1  had  you  with  me  all  my  own.  Though  we 
cannot  begin  with  a  fine  house,  a  carriage, 
and  contingent  embarrassments,  I  know  my 
fortune  will  grow  up  to  them.  My  darling, 
you  would  crowd  all  life  into  twelve  months' 
space  if  you  had  your  will.  Write  me' a  dear 
kind  letter  like  a  sweet  sensible  Anne,  and 
tell  me  you  iuive  reconsidered  your  hard  sen- 
tence, and  are  ready  to  revoke  it.  Darling, 
I  cannot  live  and  be  a  good  man  without 
you."  All  the  letters  after  this  were  alter- 
nations of  passionate  love,  bitter  reproach, 
and  angry  recriminations.  The  name  of 
William  Gabriel  now  occurred  with  jealous 
repetition  ;  questions,  suspicions,  charges, 
were  foinuU'd  upon  it,  as  the  result  proved, 
but  too  justly.  The  last,  which  told  the  end 
of  the  story,  was  almost  cruel  in  its  tone  of 
contemptuous  rebuke.  "  You  will  be  miser- 
able, Anuv',  miserable  in  the  midst  of  all 
William  Cbiii'l  can  give  you,  because  you 
do  not  love  him  ;  but  you  will  deserve  every 
pang,  every  mean  degrading  torture,  because 
you  are  SLiling  yourself  for  money  where  a 
woman  sIiouKl  only  give  herself  for  love." 

Thus  closed  the  one  sentimental  episode 
of  our  U:ule  Burfield's  life.  What  think  you 
of  it,  John  ?    Ii  seems  to  me  that  Anne  Car- 
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digau  soured  an  honest  manly  spirit^  and 
turned  the  sweet  waters  of  his  life  into  hiu 
temess. 

When  I  continued  my  researches,  another 
miscellaneous  packet  came  to  hand,  at  the 
top  of  which  were  some  of  our  grandfather's 
letters  to  his  son  at  school.  I  read  one  or 
two,  but  finding  them  mere  sonorous  John- 
sonian compositions,  with  little  personal  in- 
terest, I  passed  them  over,  and  went  on  to  a 
group  inscribed :  "  From  William  Gabriel, 
after  the  failure  of  Gabriel's  bank,  1826." 
Another  followed :  **  From  William  Gabriel 
at  Boulogne,  1827  ; "  and  the  next  after  that 
was  "From  William  Gabriel's  widow — a 
begging  petition  to  which  I  did  not  reply, 
1827."  The  date  of  this  letter  placed  it  ten 
years  after  that  which  closed  their  correspond- 
ence as  lovers.  In  that  interval  Mr.  Bur- 
field  had  got  on  in  the  world,  had  hardened 
and  taken  the  gold  fever,  had  given  up  his 
faith  in  the  better  part  of  human  nature,  and 
pensioned  his  widowed  sister  with  a  grudging 
parsimony.  Of  this  period  were  a  few  ill- 
composed  documents  in  a  female  hand,  cori- 
ously  intermixed  of  aficction  and  calculation; 
that  correspondence  had  its  climax  in  an 
epistle  of  profuse  acknowledgment  for  some 
satisfactory  pecuniary  arrangement  which 
Mr.  Worsley  had  been  empowered  to  make, 
and  then  it  ceased  altogether.  From  first  to 
last  the  letters  from  this  hand  spread  over  a 
space  of  eight  years.  Then  came  several 
more  from  William  GabriePs  widow,  all  ut- 
tering a  cry  of  destitution  and  a  plea  for 
help.  For  a  long  time  it  appeared  tiiat  Mr. 
Burfield  bad  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  peti- 
tions, but,  at  length,  there  was  a  note  thank- 
ing him  for  a  donation  which,  she  said,  had 
enabled  her  to  procure  medical  aid  for  her 
child,  then  lying  sick  of  a  fever.  All  her 
subsequent  letters  continued  to  describe  her 
as  poor  and  struggling  vainly  to  educate  her 
son.  Mr.  Burfield's  charity  was  a])peaicd  to 
in  every  one,  and  there  wei*c  many  allusions 
to  former  days  which,  perhaps,  she  would 
have  been  glad  to  bring  back  ;  but,  somo- 
how,  she  failed  of  being  pathetic  ;  such  allu- 
sions echoed  less  of  past  afi'ection  than  of 
present  regret.  Her  **  O  my  dear  and  truo 
friend,  had  I  but  listened  to  you,  and  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  my  own  heart  when  wa 
were  both  young,  how  difiicrent  now  would 
have  bceu  my  coudition !  "  had  all  the  me- 
tallic rcsouancc  which  had  jarred  out  of  tuna 
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forercr  tbc  finest  chords  of  Mr.  Burfield's 
breust.  I  could  not  help  feeling  annoyed 
that  he  should  have  so  often  complied  wiih 
the  clamorous  demands  of  this  mercenary 
woman.  She  wearied  him  by  her  importu- 
nity. "  From  William  Gabriers  widow,  for 
money.  Sent  her  £50,"  occurred  again  and 
again.  But  at  length  there  came  one  letter* 
•impler  in  expression,  briefer,  and  more  nat- 
ural, upon  the  enclosure  of  which  was  writ- 
ten, "  Anne'«t  last  letter,  two  days  before  her 
death,  1838."  ''Dear  friend,"  she  said,  towards 
the  end  of  it,  "  I  have  not  strength  to  write 
much  to  you  now,  beyond  begging  you  to  be 
kind  to  my  boy,  and  humbly  entreating  you 
to  pardon  the  great,  great  wrong  I  once  did 
you.  I  have  long  known  how  it  poisoned 
your  life,  though  you  have  been  so  nobly 
good  to  me,  who  deserved  nothing  at  your 
hands  but  scorn.  I  see  now  how  wicked 
and  cruel  my  conduct  to  you  was,  but  I  did' 
not  see  it  then,  and  I  have  suffered  for  it 
•orely  since.  I  pray  you  and  the  Almighty 
to  forgive  me.  If  I  had  my  life  to  live  over 
again,  I  would  live  it  very  differently." 

This  brought  me  to  the  end  of  the  assorted 
letters ;  there  were  a  few  of  no  moment  ly- 
ing loose  in  the  desk,  and  a  thick  bundle  of 
newspaper  extracts,  which  I  kept  for  leisure 
perusal,  sccirtg  they  were  contemporary  ac- 
counts of  events  most  of  which  have  passed 
into  the  obscurity  of  ancient  history.  Then 
there  was  a  ])ackct  of  mourning  curds,  which 
ebowed  that  Mr.  Burfield  had  outlived  many 
Iriends  and  acquaintance;  then  there  was 
a  dog's  brass  collar,  engraved  with  his  mas- 
ter's name  and  place  of  abode ;  and  there 
waa  an  old  faded  red  silk  huswife,  with  rusty 
needles  and  threads  in  it  still,  and  within  the 
pocket  was  a  curd  and  a  lock  of  tarnished 
yellow  hair — iho  card  was  a  common  visit- 
ing-card, \vit,h  **MissAnnc  Cardigan"  printed 
vpon  it,  and  across  one  corner  was  written, 
^  Come  early  to-night."  The  last  thing  was 
a  flat  case  of  miniatures  painted  upon  ivory  ; 
each  portrait  being  set  separately  in  a  nar- 
row rim  of  gold,  with  a  ring  attached  for  a 
ebain  to  be  passed  through.  They  are  fam- 
ily likencfBCs:  our  grandfather,  grandmother, 
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and  probably  great-aunts  and  uncles — they 
are  quite  old  by  the  costumes,  and  I  do  not 
recognise  any. 

When  my  task  was  accomplished,  I 
Btretched  my  arms  above  my  head  with  a 
grateful  aeose  of  relief;  then  leaving  the 
bureau  open  to  air,  after  its  delivery  of  its 
muafy  secrets,  I  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  to  indulge  a  brief  spell  of  reflectioi} 
over  my  discoveries.  Do  I  weary  you,  dear 
John  ?  Have  I  gossiped  long  enough  ?  But 
consider  the  greatness  of  the  occasion — and 
I  have  nearly  done. 

When  1  came  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Worsley, 
I  found  that  the  son  of  Mrs.  Gabriel  is  still 
living,  and  in  good  repute  as  an  artist ;  if 
you  read  the  art  criticisms  in  our  papers  and 
magazines,  which  probably  find  their  way 
out  to  Melbourne,  you  must  know  his  name. 
Mr.  Burfield  brought  him  up  after  his  moth- 
er's death,  though  without  future  expecta- 
tions from  himself,  but  he  left  him  a  legacy 
of  a  thousand  pounds.  With  the  exception 
of  bequests  to  his  old  servants,  and  the  gift 
of  two  valuable  paintings  to  his  physician, 
no  name  besides  my  own  occurs  in  the  wilL 
But  though  our  uncle  did  not  choose  to  re- 
member you,  my  dear  brother,  it  will  be  all 
the  same  as  if  he  had  made  us  equal ;  for 
what  is  mine  is  yours.  I  am  alone  in  the 
world,  with  few  friends  and  no  ties  of  kin- 
dred but  yourselves — will  you  come  home 
again  with  Mary  and  the  children  I  have 
never  seen  ?  I  shall  be  very  restless  until  I 
hear  from  you,  and  for  myself  I  shall  neither 
do  nor  devise  anything.  When  I  can  escape 
from  the  lawyers  and  the  inevitable  business 
entailed  on  mo  by  my  hcircss-ship,  I  shall 
return  to  my  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Jacques's  and 
there  stay  until  news  of  you  reaches  me. 
Think  of  me  as  unsettled  and  anxious  mean- 
while, and  do  not  delay  to  write.  It  is  much 
to  ask  of  you  to  break  up  the  connections 
and  habits  of  twenty  years,  but  to  those  born 
and  bred  in  dear  old  England,  methinks  it 
must  always  be  felt  as  Home.  My  dear  love 
to  Mary  and  all  your  darlings,  and  every 
blessing  on  yourself. 

MAfiQARET  StAKSFIELD. 
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FAREWELL   APDRFSS  OF  GEN.  BUTLP:R. 

Citizens  of  New  Orleans :  It  may  not  be 
inappropriate,  as  it  is  not  inopportune  in  oc- 
casion, that  there  should  be  addressed  to  you 
a  few  words  at  parting,  by  one  whose  name  is 
to  be  hereafter  iudissolubly  connected  with 
your  city. 

I  shall  speak  in  no  bitterness,  because  I 
tm  not  conscious  of  a  single  personal  animos- 
ity. Commanding  the  Army  of  the  Gulf,  I 
found  you  captured,  but  not  surrendered; 
conquered,  but  not  orderly;  relieved  from 
the  presence  of  an  army,  but  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  yourselves.  So  far  from  it,  you 
bad  called  upon  a  foreign  l^on  to  protect 
you  from  yourselves.  I  restored  order,  pun- 
ished crime,  opened  commerce,  brougbt  pro- 
visions to  your  starving  people,  reformed 
your  currency,  and  gave  you  quiet  protec- 
tion, such  as  you  had  not  enjoyed  for  many 
years. 

Wbile  doing  this  my  soldiers  were  sub- 
jected to  obloquy,  reproach,  and  insult. 

And  now,  speaking  to  you,  who  know  the 
truth,  I  here  declare  that  whoever  has  qui- 
etly remained  about  his  business,  affording 
neither  aid  nor  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  has  never  been  interfered 
with  by  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States. 

The  men  who  had  assumed  to  govern  you 
and  to  defend  your  city  in  arms  having  fled, 
some  of  your  women  flouted  at  the  presence 
of  those  who  came  to  protect  them.  By  a 
simple  order  (No.  28)  I  called  updn  every 
iol<tier  of  this  army  to  treat  the  women  of 
New  Orleans  as  gentlemen  should  deal  with 
the  sex,  with  such  efTect  that  I  now  call^upon 
the  just-minded  ladies  of  New  Orleans  to 
say  whether  they  have  ever  enjoyed  so  com- 
plete protection  and  calm  quiet  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  as  since  the  advent 
of  the  United  States  troops. 

The  enemies  of  my  country,  unrepentant 
and  implacable,  I  have  treated  with  merited 
severity.  I  hold  that  rebellion  is  treason, 
and  that  treason  persisted  in  is  death,  and 
any  punishment  short  of  that  due  a  traitor 
gives  so  much  clear  gain  to  him  from  the 
clemency  of  the  government.  Upon  this 
thesis  have  I  administered  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  because  of  which  I  am  not 
unconscious  of  complaint.  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  have  erred  in  too  much  harshness,  for  that 
harshness  has  ever  been  exhibited  to  dis- 
loyal enemies  of  my  country  and  not  to  loyal 


friends.  To  be  sure  I  might  have  regaled 
you  with  the  amenities  of  British  civilization, 
and  yet  been  within  the  supposed  rules  of 
civilized  warfare.  You  might  have  been 
smoked  to  death  in  caverns,  as  were  the 
Covenanters  of  Scotland  by  the  command  of 
a  general  of  the  royal  house  of  England ;  or 
roasted  like  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers  dur* 
ing  the  French  campaign :  your  wives  and 
daughters  might  have  been  given  over  to  the 
ravisher  as  were  the  unfortunate  dames  of 
Spain  in  the  Peninsular  war ;  or  you  might 
have  been  scalped  and  tomahawked  as  our 
mothers  were  at  Wyoming  by  savage  allies 
of  Great  Britain  in  our  own  Revolution ;  your 
property  could  have  been  turned  over  to 
indiscriminate  Moot'  like  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor  of  China ;  works  of  art  which 
adorned  your  buildings  might  have  been  sent 
away  like  the  paintings  of  the  Vatican ;  your 
sons  might  have  been  blown  from  the  mouths 
of  cannon  like  the  Sepoys  at  Delhi ;  and  yet 
all  this  would  have  been  within  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare  as  practised  by  the  most 
polished  and  the  most  hypocritical  nations 
of  Europe.  For  such  acts  the  records  of  the 
doings  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  city 
towards  the  friends  of  the  Union,  before  my 
coming,  were  a  definite  provocative  and 
justification. 

But  I  have  not  so  conducted.  On  the 
contrary,  the  worst  punishment  inflicted,  ex- 
cept for  criminal  acts  punishable  by  every 
law,  has  been  banishment  with  labor  to  a 
barren  island,  where  I  encamped  my  own 
soldiers  before  marching  here. 

It  is  true  I  have  levied  upon  the  wealthy 
rebel,  and  paid  out  nearly  half  a  million  of 
dollars  to  feed  forty  thousand  of  the  starv- 
ing poor  of  all  nations  assembled  here,  made 
so  by  this  war. 

I  saw  that  this  rebellion  was  a  war  of  the 
aristocrats  against  the  middling  men  :  of  the 
rich  against  the  poor;  a  war  of  the  land- 
owner against  the  laborer;  that  it  was  a 
struggle  for  the  retention  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  against  the  many ;  and  I 
found  no  conclusion  to  it  save  in  the  subju- 
gation of  the  few  and  the  disenthralment  of 
the  many.  I  therefore  felt  no  hesitation  in 
taking  the  substance  of  the  wealthy  who  had 
caused  the  war,  to  feed  the  innocent  poor 
who  had  suffered  by  the  war.  And  I  shall 
now  leave  you  with  the  proud  consciousness 
that  I  carry  with  me  the  blessings  of  the 
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humble  and  loyal  under  the  roof  of  the 
cottage  and  in  the  cabin  of  the  slave,  and  to 
am  quite  content  to  incur  the  sneers  of  the 
fo^oft  or  the  curses  of  the  rich. 

I  found  you  trembling  at  the  terrors  of 
•errile  insurrection.  All  danger  of  this  I 
haye  preTcnted  by  so  treating  the  slave 
that  he  had  no  cause  to  rebeL 

I  found  the  cTungeon,  the  chain,  and  the 
lash  your  only  means  of  enforcing  obedience 
in  your  senrants.  I  leave  them  peaceful,  la- 
borious, controlled  by  the  laws  of  kindness 
and  justice. 

I  have  demonstrated  that  the  pestilen^s 
can  be  kept  from  your  borders. 

I  have  added  a  million  of  dollars  to  your 
wealth  in  the  form  of  new  land  from  the 
batture  of  the  MississippL 

I  have  cleansed  and  improved  yonr  streets, 
canals,  and  public  squares,  and  opened  new 
avenues  to  unoccupied  land. 

I  have  given  you  freedom  of  elections, 
greater  than  you  have  ever  enjoyed  before. 

I  have  caused  justice  to  be  administered 
■o  impartially,  that  your  own  advocates  have 
unanimous^  complimented  the  judges  of 
my  appointment. 

You  have  seen,  therefore,  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  and  justice  of  the  government 
•gainst  which  you  have  rebelled. 

Why,  then,  will  you  not  all  return  to  your 
•Uegiance  to  that  government— not  with  lip 
iervic^,  but  with  the  heart  P 

I  conjure  you,  if  you  desire  ever  to  see  re- 
sewed  prosperity  giving  business  to  your 
ftreets  and  wharves — ^if  you  hope  to  see 
your  city  become  again  the  mart  of  the  west- 
em  world,  fed  by  its  rivers  for  more  than 
three  thousand  miles,  draining  the  commerce 
oi  a  country  greater  than  the  mind  of  man 
hath  ever  conceived — ^return  to  your  alle- 
giance. 

If  you  desire  to  leave  to  your  children  the 
iaheritance  you  received  of  your  fathers,— a 
ilable,  constitutional  government, — ^if  you 
detire  that  they  should  in  the  future  be  a 
ponion  of  the  greatest  empire  the  sun  ever 
■bone  upon — return  to  your  allegiance. 

There  is  but  one  thii^  that  stands  in  the 
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There  is  but  one  thing  ikat,  at  this  hoWf 
stands  between  you  and  (he  gava'ttment,  and 
that  is  slavery. 

The  institution,  cursed  of  God,  which  has 
taken  its  last  refuge  here,  in  his  providence 
will  be  rooted  out  as  the  tares  from  the 
wheat,  although  the  wheat  be  torn  up  with 
it. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  this  subjecL 

I  came  among  you,  by  teaching,  by  habil 
of  mind,  by  political  position,  by  social  af^ 
finity,  inclined  to  sustain  your  domestic  laws, 
if  by  possibility  they  might  be  with  safety 
to  the  Union. 

Months  of  experience  and  of  observation 
haoe  forced  <Ae  conviction  thai  the  existence 
of  sUsoery  is  incompatible  with  the  safety 
eUher  of  yourselves  or  of  the  Union.  As  the 
system  has  gradually  grown  to  its  present 
huge  dimensions,  it  were  best  if  it  oouki  be 
gradually  removed ;  but  it  is  better,  fai  bet- 
ter, that  it  should  be  taken  out  at  once  than 
that  it  should  longer  vitiate  the  social,  polit- 
ical, and  family  relations  of  your  country. 
I  am  speaking  with  no  philanthropic  views 
as  r^ards  the  slave,  but  simply  of  the  ef- 
fect of  slavery  on  the  master.  See  for 
yourselves. 

Look  around  you  and  say  whether  this 
saddening,  deadening  influence  has  not  all 
but  destroyed  the  very  framework  of  your 
society. 

I  am  speaking  the  farewell  words  of  one 
who  has  shown  his  devotion  to  his  country, 
at  the  peril  of  his  life  and  fortune,  who  in 
Uiese  words  can  have  neither  hope  nor  inter- 
est, save  the  good  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses ;  and  let  me  hero  repeat,  with  all 
the  solemnity  of  an  appeal  to  Heaven  to 
bear  me  witness,  that  such  are  the  views 
forced  upon  me  by  experience. 

Come,  then,  to  the  unconditional  support 
of  the  government.  Take  into  your  own 
hands  your  own  institutions ;  remodel  them 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  of  God, 
and  thus  attain  that  great  prosperity  assured 
to  you  by  geographical  position,  only  a  por- 
tion of  which  was  heretofore  yours. 

Benj.  F.  Butlbb. 
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From  Tb6  Spectator,  20  Dec. 
THE  PRESIDKNPS   MKSSAGE. 

The  second  Message  of  Mr.  Lincoln  shows 
him  to  be  still  what  he  has  always  been,  a 
shrewd,  second-rate  lawyer,  very  ignorant  of 
foreign  affairs  and  very  well  acquainted  with 
those  of  his  own  country,  with  a  few  immov- 
able convictions,  and  many  floating  and 
somewhat  dreamy  ideas,  having  a  tolerably 
clear  view  of  the  end  to  which  he  aspires, 
and  but  a  faint  perception  of  the  mode  in 
which  that  end  is  ultimately  to  be  attained. 
To  men  who  can  only  judge  by  the  outside, 
who  are  critics  in  grammar  and  careful  for 
the  dignity  of  officials,  the  document  may 
seem  weak  or  even  contemptible,  but  to  those 
who  remember  that  Cromwell  could  not  speak, 
or  Bentham  write  intelligibly,  and  who  will 
therefore  take  the  trouble  to  search  for  in- 
stead of  merely  receiving  ideas,  it  will,  we 
think,  become  sufficiently  suggestive. 

M.  Renter,  as  in  duty  bound,  reported  the 
paragraph  on  foreign  relatipns  first.  The 
President,  having  been  a  workman  and  be- 
ing a  lawyer,  has  little  to  say  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  that  little  is  not  very  valuable,  ex- 
cept as  a  sign  or  indication  of  the  ideas  he 
strives  in  vain  to  express.  He  is  not  inalig- 
nant  against  foreign  countries ;  on  the  con- 
trary, thinks  they  have  behaved  rather  bet- 
ter than  he  had  expected,  the  nation  "  being 
so  unhappily  distracted."  England,  in  par- 
ticular, has  displayed  "a  jealous  respect" 
for  the  American  flag  in  the  matter  of  slave- 
traders,  and  the  powers  of  the  American 
continent  express  "  sentiments  "  rather  more 
«  friendly  "  than  has  been  hitherto  usual — a 
remark  intended  for  France.  The  recent 
effort  at  mediation  is  passed  over  without  a 
word,  without  anger  or  remonstrance,  or  even 
appreciation,  as  if  it  were  a  trifle,  too  small 
to  divert  or  even  disturb  the  mighty  current 
of  American  progress.  There  is  a  dignity  in 
this  silence  which,  were  the  Message  but 
short,  and  penned  by  the  ruler  of  a  great 
European  State,  Englishmen  would  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge.  As  it  is,  they  note 
only  the  strange  ignorance  which  made  the 
President  hope,  in  June,  that  Europe  would 
cease  to  recognize  the  South  as  belligerents, 
and  induces  him  even  now  to  express  his  be- 
lief that  this  ''  act  of  simple  justice  "  is  only 
delayed.  Obviously  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not 
aware  that  were  the  South  not  a  belligerent, 
he  could  not,  except  by  a  law,  close  all  the 


ports  of  the  South,  or  seize  English  vesseb 
for  carrying  cotton,  or  object  to  the  English 
sale  of  arm^  to  men  who  would  then  be  only 
the  subjects  of  an  allied  and  friendly  powei. 
Foreign  nations  cannot  note  a  rebellion  un- 
less it  attain  certain  proportions,  and  in  this 
case,  an  affected  ignorance  would  have  in- 
jured the  President  and  not  his  opponents^ 
Apart  from  that  blunder,  however,  the  Mes- 
sage is,  on  foreign  relations,  tranquil,  concil- 
iatory, and  dignified  in  intent  if  not  in  phra-* 
seology.  No  power  in  Europe  can  take 
offence  at  its  wording,  nor  can  any  one  say 
that  the  Republic  bends  to  dictation,  or 
craves  in  any  undignified  way  for  foreign  for- 
bearance. The  words  might  have  been  more 
elegant,  but  the  astutest  diplomatist  could 
have  accomplished  no  more,  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  shown  a  reticence  less  com- 
plete. 

It  was  not,  however,  for  anything  Mr.  Lin- 
coln might  say  upon  foreign  relations  that 
the  Message  delayed  in  the  Persia  was  ex- 
pected with  so  much  eagerness.  Since  the 
last  Message  a  new  party  has  come  into 
power,  and  the  people  have  informally  cen* 
sured  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  Under 
the  strange  American  Constitution — strange 
because,  though  democratic  in  form,  it  was 
devised  to  retard  the  action  of  the  popular 
will — this  vote  is  not  at  all  conclusive.  Tha 
President  may  obey  it  or  not,  and,  except  by 
revolutionary  means,  the  victorious  party  is 
powerless  to  impede  his  action.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, however,  has  from  the  first  explained 
that  he  is  the  exponent  of  the  national  will, 
and  the  world  waited  anxiously  to  see  how 
far  he  would  recognize  the  identity  of  thai 
will  with  Democratic  ideas.  He  has  not  rec- 
ognized it.  Amidst  a  cloud  of  words  and 
phrases,  which,  often  clever,  are  always  too 
numerous,  a  careful  observer  may  detect  two 
clear  and  definite  thoughts.  1.  The  Presi- 
dent will  assent  to  no  peace  upon  any  terms 
which  imply  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  2. 
He  holds  that  the  best  reconstruction  will  be 
that  which  is  accompanied  by  measures  for 
the  final  extinction  of  slavery.  Upon  the 
question  of  peace  the  President  expresses 
ideas  which,  however  quaint,  have  neverthe- 
less a  kind  of  dreamy  vastness  not  without 
its  attraction.  The  thoughts  of  the  man  ass 
too  big  for  his  mouth.  A  nation,  he  says, 
is  made  up  of  its  territory  and  the  popula- 
tion upon  it,  and,  if  the  people  can  be  divided. 
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tbe  *'  earth  abideth  foreYer."  A  generation 
may  be  crushed,  but  the  Union  cannot  be 
sundered.  Its  rivers  all  debouch  in  one  sec- 
tion and  take  their  rise  in  another.  Tbe 
North  might  live  by  itself,  and  the  South 
might  survive  apart,  but  both  are  but  the 
outside  husk,  or,  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  once 
put  it,  ''  the  fringe  upon  the  garment "  of 
the  West.  That  mighty  territory  with  its 
present  millions  and  coming  tens  of  millions 
nas  no  outlet  towards  the  sea,  except  through 
territories  which  in  the  event  of  disruption, 
would  be  governed  by  alien  powers*  The 
Southern  outlet  might  suffice  to  the  West, 
or  the  Northern,  or  the  one  which  stretches 
to  the  Pacific ;  but "  all  are  better  than  either, 
and  all  of  right  belong  to  this  people  and 
their  successors  forever.  There  is  no  possi- 
ble severing  of  the  land  but  would  multiply 
and  not  mitigate  the  evils  among  us."  It  is 
an  oddly  worded  argument,  the  earth  being 
treated  throughout  as  if  it  were  a  living 
creature,  an  Estate  of  the  Kepublio  with  an 
equal  vote  on  its  destiny ;  but  it  neverthe- 
less expresses  the  dominant  thought  of  the 
people  whom,  in  their  weaknesses  as  well  as 
their  strength,  Mr.  Lincoln  represents.  He 
will  fight  on,  careless  of  cost^  which,  as  he 
says,  when  speaking  of  another  expenditure, 
with  a  curiously  shrewd  appeal  to  the  Amer- 
ican love  of  sixe  and  the  American  passion 
for  dollars,  will  be  no  overwhelming  burden 
for  so  immense  an  empire.  In  1900  the 
Republic  undivided  will  contain  a  hundred 
millions ;  in  1925,  two  hundred  and  seven- 
leen  millions;  a  power  which,  though  the 
President  does  not  say  so,  would,  if  its  co- 
liaeion  were  possible,  inevitably  dictate  terms 
to  the  world. 

The  President  then  will  willingly  make  no 
peace,  for  ''there  is  no  line,  straight  or 
crooked,"  which  can  serve  as  a  boundary ; 
jet  he  keenly  abhors  the  war.  Well  aware, 
in  spite  of  democratic  falsehoods  and  Eng- 
lish mistakes,  that  slavery  is  the  sole  cause 
of  dismption,  he  offers  his  plan  for  the  grad- 
ual but  fin^l  extinction  of  the  g^at  Ameri- 
can curse.  Speaking,  as  he  has  done  all 
through,  as  if  he  still  were  the  ruler  of  the 
nndiTided  Union,  he  suggests  to  Congress  to 
authorise  a  change  in  their  constitutional 
law,  an  ultimate  policy  on  which  reconstruc- 
tion  might  become  possible.  If  the  war  goes 
00,  his  proclamation  of  September,  enfran- 
chising all  slaves  in  disloyal  States  will,  on 


the  1st  January,  come  inevitably  into  force. 
Mr.  Lincoln  stoops  to  no  explanation,  or 
softening,  or  withdrawal  of  that  tremendous 
decree.  But  if  the  South,  wise  in  time, 
returns  to  its  duty  before  that  day,  then  it 
is  possible  to  secure  its  interests  without 
giving  up  the  cause  of  freedom.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  if  appealed  to  by  Con- 
gress, can  add  to  the  Constitution  clauses 
abolishing  slavery  before  the  year  1900,  and 
pledging  tbe  United  States  to  repayment  of 
the  full  value  of  slaves  calculated  at  an  av- 
erage of  £100  a  head.  The  sum  is  enor- 
mous— ^four  hundred  millions  of  pounds ;  but 
it  is  less  than  double  the  debt  incurred  by 
two  years  of  war.  It  will  be  distributed  over 
half  a  century ;  and  it  will  be  borne  by  a 
people  who,  when  the  work  is  complete,  will 
be  a  hundred  millions  of  men. 

The  proposal  has  disappointed  European 
lovers  of  fr^bdom,  for  between  Mr.  Lincoln's 
strange  verbiage  and  democratic  misrepre- 
sentation, they  have  failed  to  grasp  bis  intent, 
or  the  magnitude  of  the  fact  which  that  intent 
involves.  The  President,  so  far  from  going 
back  from  the  policy  of  freedom,  has  taken 
a  longer  step  in  advance.  If  the  South  con- 
tinue to  fight,  their  slaves  will  be  emanci- 
pated without  their  consent,  as  a  measure 
essential  to  war.  That  is  settled,  so  settled 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  but  once  alludes  to  the 
point.  But  if  they  accept  the  alternative 
offered  in  that  proclamation,  and  return  by 
the  1st  of  January,  even  then  Mr.  Lincoln 
proposes  that  slavery  shall  come  to  an  end. 
The  people  are  to  accept  the  consequences 
of  their  own  guilt,  and  at  the  cost  of  enor- 
mous taxation  to  set  themselves  free  of  crime. 
He  is  still  bound  by  the  paper  withes  of  the 
Constitution,  still  unwilling  to  make  freedom 
the  condition  of  State  rights,  still  indisposed 
to  declare  slavery  a  sin  as  well  as  a  bad 
economical  system.  His  actual  plan,  too,  is 
a  poor  one,  for  it  allows  the  slaveholders  to 
postpone  action  for  forty  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  blacks  will  be  eighteen 
millions,  not  four.  But,  for  the  first  time, 
an  American  President  has  risen  to  the  con- 
ception of  universal  emancipation  without 
conditions  of  color,  without  involuntary  ex- 
pulsion, and  with  an  effort  to  compensate  all 
who  will  suffer  under  that  social  change. 
There  is  little  fear,  we  believe,  that  the  pro- 
posal will  be  accepted.  The  South  will  not 
come  in,  and  without  the  South  no  legal  con- 
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Tention  can  be  summoned  until  the  States 
are  divided ;  but  fiailing  or  succestful,  Mr. 
Lincc^  has  still  the  credit  of  haTing  been 
first  among  American  statesmen  to  rise  to 
the  situation,  the  first  to  strire  that  reoon- 
•truction  shall  not  mean  n  new  lease.for  the 
human  bondage,  the  first  to  warn  the  nation 
that  iu  glory  or  iu  dishonw  depends  on  its 
decision  of  this  one  point. 

'^FeUow-citisene,  W9  cannot  eseaps  his- 
tory. We  <ii  this  Coi^^fesa  will  be  retw 
bered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal 
significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one 
or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through 
which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or 
dishonor  to  the  latest  generation.  We  sav 
that  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  worid  wiU 
not  fbrget  that  white  we  say  this  we  do  know 
how  to  save  the  Union.  The  world  knows 
we  do  know  bow  to  save  tt.  We,  even  we 
here,  hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. Li  giving  freedom  to  tj^e  slave  we 
assure  freedom  to  the  free,  honorable  alike 
in  what  we  give  and  what  we  preserve.  We 
shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best 
hope  of  the  earth.* 

''The  inills  of  the  gods  grind  riowly;** 
but  when  an  American  President  ean  take 
and  express  that  view  of  the  great  national 
offence,  then  surely,  amidst  all  our  impa- 
tient doubts,  the  world  is  not  moving  badu 


From  The  N.  T.  Evening  Pott,  8  Jsn. 
A  CURIOUS  BEVELATIOK. 

The  London  Index^  a  journal  set  up  by 
rebel  agents  to  support  the  cause  of  Davis, 
has,  in  its  number  for  December  4th,  a  re- 
markable statement  by  a  correspondent,  who 
is,  perhaps,  Mr.  Mason.   He  says : 

<<To  tell  the  Norths,  the  Bntes^  the  Wed- 
derburns  of  the  present  day,  that  previous 
to  the  year  1839  the  sovereign  states  of  the 
South  bad  unalterably  resolved— on  the  spe- 
cific {ground  of  the  violation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  the  tariff  of  spoliation  which 
the  New  England  States  had  imposed  upon 
them — to  secede  from  the  Union;  to  tell 
them  that  in  that  year  the  leader  of  the  South 
urged  an  English  gentleman — to  whom  he 
had  fully  explained  the  position  of  the  South, 
and  the  intolerable  tyranny  which  the  North 
inflicted  upon  it,  to  be  the  bearer  of  creden- 
tials from  the  chief  persons  of  the  Sooth,  in 
order  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  coming  event ;  that  on  his 
death-bed  he  called  around  him  his  political 
friends— one  of  whom  is  now  in  England 


warned  them  that  in  no  emt  conld  the 
Union  sutvive  the  Presidential  election  of 
1860,  though  it  might  possibly  break  m  be- 
fore that ;  urged  them  to  be  prepared ;  Mv- 
ing  with  bis  oying  words  the  ssSned  cause  of 
Smithem  seoession  a  soknm  legnoy  in  thshr 
hands— to  have  told  this  to  the  Noriha  and 
Dartmoaths  of  the  present  day,  with  bmim 
and  even  atronger  evidence  of  the  oonittg 
events  of  November,  1860,  wotdd  have  been 
like  spCHEJdng  to  the  stones  of  the  street.  In 
November,  1860,  they  were  thoroogfaly  igno- 
rant of  all  the  momentous  anteccdentn  of 
secession— of  their  natare^  tfasir  diamecar^ 
their  bening,  import,  and 


Ofconrsethe ''leader  of  the  sonth"  hna 
spoken  of  is  John  C.  Calhoun.  It  appeaia 
that  the  traitors  of  Calhoun's  time  connited  as 
much  on  the  help  of  England  fbr  the  cany* 
ing  out  of  their  perfidious  plota  against  the 
Union  as  their  followers  of  this  day*  Tlit 
Indae  correspondent  says : 

In  the  year  1841  the  hite  Sir  WiDiam  Mia* 
pier  sent  in  two  plans  fof  subdola^  As 
Union  to  the  War  OAee,  in  the  first  of    *^" 


the  South  waa  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  m 
the  second  aa  a  friend  and  ally.  Iwaaancfc 
consulted  bv  him  as  to  the  second  plan,  and 
was  referred  to  by  name  in  it,  as  he  showed 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  this  in  Lord  Ktl- 
roy  Somerset's  letter  of  reply.  This  pto 
fbujr  provided  for  the  contingeney  of  an  in- 
vasion of  Csnada,  and  ita  amrtieation  woald. 
in  e^Khteen  or  twenty  monttn,  have  redoeea 
the  North  to  a  mudi  more  impotent  ccmdi- 
tion  than  it  exhibits  at  present.  At  thia 
very  moment  the  most  difficult  portion  ot 
that  plan  has  been  perfectly  accomplished  hj 
the  South  itself;  and  the  North,  in  accoro* 
anee  with  Sir  William  Napier's  expeelatiotta, 
now  liea  helpless  before  England,  and  at  osr 
absolute  mercy.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  of 
thk,  and  if  liord  Pahnerston  ia  not  aware 
of  it,  Mjt.  Seward  certainly  is.  We  hava 
nothing  remaining  to  do  but  to  stretch  out 
our  arm  in  the  way  Sir  William  Napier  pro- 
posed, snd  the  Northern  power— jrower,  aa 
we  ignorantly  call  it — must  come  to  an  end. 
Sur  William  knew  and  well  estimated  the 
elemenls  of  which  that  quasi-power  con* 
aisled ;  and  he  knew  how  to  apply  the  aob- 
stantive  [^wer  of  England  to  dissolve  it.  ttk 
the  best  interests  of  numanity,  I  venture  to 
sav  that  it  is  the  duty  of  England  to  apply 
tins  power  without  luTlher  delay^-ita  duty 
to  itself,  to  its  starving  operatives,  to  Fraaee^ 
to  Europe,  and  to  humanity.  And  in  tba 
disdiarge  of  this  great  duty  to  the  woild  a| 
large  there  will  not  even  be  the  dignity  of 
sa^ifioeor  danger*** 
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All  this  18,  of  cotine,  written  pretendedljr  eagerneM  for  it,  which  makes  the  head  of 
from  an  English  poiut  of  view,  and  advocates  ambitioas  ability  swim.  It  is  far  easier  for 
British  intervention  on  the  score  that  it  a  man  of  firstrate  judgment  and  decision  to 
would  be  beneficial  to  England  to  help  in  the  fill  to  admiration  even  a  thorny  throne,  like 
destruction  of  the  American  Union.  that  of  Leopold,  than  such  a  position  as  that 

It  shows,  if  it  is  not  a  pure  invention,  that  held  by  the  late  Prince  Consort.  The  publi* 
for  many  years  slaveholding  politicians,  who  cation  of  the  prince's  correspondence  with  the 
have  most  loudly  shouted  for  the  Union,  have  Duke  of  Wellington,  concerning  the  com- 
been  secretly  conspiring  against  it ;  it  shows  mand  of  the  army  in  1860,  brings  home  this 
that  they  and  their  great  master,  Calhoun,  conviction  very  forcibly  to  our  minds.  In 
had  the  inexpressible  meanness  to  count  the  prime  of  life,  conscious  of  great  discrimi- 
from  the  first  upon  the  help  of  England  and  nation,  much  sagacity,  and  much  organizing 
Englishmen  to  dishonor  and  humble  their  power,  the  Prince  Consort  was  pressed  by 
own  country ;  it  shows  that  in  a  time  when  one  who  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
England  and  America  were  at  peace  and  British  naUon  to  assume  a  post  quite  the 
friendly  powers  the  British  Government  per-  most  brilliant  likely  ever  to  be  within  his 
mitted  itself  to  consider  plans  for  destroying  reach.  Had  he  taken  it,  he,  no  doubt,  felt 
this  country  ;  and  had,  officially,  plans  laid  that,  as  regarded  specific  qualification  alone, 
before  it  for  that  end.  It  shows  finally,  that  he  was  fully  able  to  discharge  its  duties,  and 
the  people  of  this  country  have  for  many  to  do  so  ably.  The  modest  disclaimer  which 
years  been  most  basely  deceived,  by  the  he  put  in  upon  this  head  evidently  did  not 
treHchery  of  a  set  of  slaveholding  dema- :  weigh  much  even  with  that  discriminating 
gogues,  who  were  plotting  their  ruin,  and  brain«  The  Prince  Consort  would  have  in- 
who  had  so  far  prepared  the  way,  abroad,  curred  no  danger  of  losing  presence  of  mind 
that  they  counted  with  confidence  upon  the  !  under  its  responsibilities ;  but  most  men  of 
•sslstance  of  Great  Britain.  Why  that  help  equal  ability  would  certainly  have  lost  pres* 
was  withheld,  every  one  knows :  ihe  people .  ence  of  mind  in  face  of  the  temptation.  To 
of  Great  Britain,  at  the  last  moment,  re-  see  so  high  a  prize  glitterit\g  bt^fore  him,  and 
ftised  to  let  their  Government  bo  prosti-  '  know  that  if  he  refused  it  he  roust  make  up 
toted  to  gi^e  open  aid  to  the  slaveholding  i  his  mind  never,  in  all  probability,  to  emerge 
rebels.  But  the  British  ruling  class  has  been  [  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  throne,  would  have 
ooastantly  friendly  to  the  slaveholders.  seized  on  almost  any  other  imagination  with 

a  blinding  force.  This  is  the  sort  of  situa* 
tion  which  tests  something  more  than  mere 
judgment, — that  humility  whicli  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  all  fine  moral  discrimination, 
From  The  Spectator.  but  which  is  so  seldom  useful  to  the  worldly 
THE  STATESMANSHIP  OF  TH£  PEINCE   j  career  of  an  able  and  nmbiiious  man.     The 

CONSORT.  I  Prince  Consort  showed  distinctly  that  he  not 

We  hear  often  of  the  giddiness  which  only  understood  his  duty,  but  that  he  fully 
■eixes  men  of  the  finest  genius  and  judg- '  comprehended  that  his  duty  was  compara- 
ment,  when  they  have  reached  the  summit  tively  very  humble.  It  was  his  duty,  he  said, 
of  their  ambition.  But  the  point  at  which  j  <'  to  sink  his  own  individual  existence  in  that 
may  but  the  highest  kind  of  character  is  most  of  his  wife,** — "  to  fill  up  every  gap  which, 
apt  to  feel  that  giddiness  which  blinds  it  to  as  a  woman,  she  would  naturally  leave  in  the 
the  true  situation,  is  not  at  the  summit,  but  exercise  of  her  royal  functions/'  Nay,  he 
A  step  or  two  below  it  Men  of  real  ability, .  went  further,  and  set  down  boldly  in  writing 
«t  least  if  they  are  also  men  of  culture,  are  what  this  really  meant;  *'  as  the  natural  head 
father  steadied  than  bewildered  by  the  sense  |  of  her  family,  superintendent  of  her  house- 
of  commanding  a  field  adequate  to  their  pow-  '  hold,  manager  of  her  private  afiairs,  sole 
ars.  Consummate  judgment  is  far  more  lia-  eonfidaUial  adviser  in  politics,  and  only  as- 
ble  to  a  momentary  attack  of  vertigo  from  |  sistant  in  her  communications  with  the  offi- 
iinsatisfied,  than  from  satisfied  desire^irom  \  cers  of  the  Goveniment,  he  is,  besides  the 
the  proximity  of  the  prixe  than  firom  its  pos-  ,  husband  of  the  queen,  the  tutor  of  the  royal 
ansiinn     It  is  not  the  elerationt  but  the  j  children,  the  private  secretary  of  the  sover^ 
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eign,  and  ber  permanent  minister.'^  This 
ccmld  not  be  to  an  ambitions  man  a  list  of 
duties  which  woald  compare  in  brilliancy 
with  the  post  he  declined ;  but  the  prince  felt 
that  they  were  )u8  first  duties,  and  that  to 
perform  them  well  **  he  should  aim  at  no 
power  by  himself  or  for  himsdi^  should  shun 
all  ostentation,  and  assume  no  separate  re- 
sponsibility bdbre  the  country,'*  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  in  his  decision.  Still  that  deci- 
sion— bright  as  it  unquestionably  was  in  mere 
prudence,  for  what  might  not  have  resulted 
if  the  excitement  ai  the  public  mind  conse- 
quent on  the  disasters  ai  the  Crimean  war, 
had  takeii  place  under  the  nominal  responsi- 
Ulity  <tf  the  Prince  Consort  F — ^iuTolTed  a 
rery  high  degree  of  the  rarest  of  all  states- 
man-like qualities,  a  considerate  humility, 
distuihed  by  no  mist  of  Tanity,  and  absolute 
master  of  its  own  range  of  duty.  It  is  im- 
possible to  pass  by  so  remarkable'an  instance 
of  simple  and  yet,  in  some  sense,  command- 
ing self-denial — ^for  there  is  a  dear  command 
of  himself  and  <tf  the  situation  in  ereiy  line 
of  the  correspondence  and  memorandum— 
without  recurring  with  profound  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  the  statesman  who  has  taught 
us  this  highest  and  rarest  of  all  the  qualities 
<tf  true  statesmanship,  or  without  tendering 
our  heartiest  thanks  to  the  queen  for  permit- 
ting this  noblest  of  political  lessons  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  Tsluable  memorial  *  we 
have  just  received  of  the  prince. 

Indeed,  without  this  unique  passage  in  tiie 
prince's  life,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  to 
construct  any  complete  picture  of  the  char- 
acter of  his  statesmanship.  We  can  see  from 
other  sources  that  he  was  what  we  may  call 
a  statesman  of  the  calm  ardstie  type,  a  type 
little  if  ot  all  known  in  England,  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  natural  product  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. The  speeches  as  well  as  the  tastes  de- 
scribed in  the  introductory  Memoir,  remind 
one  strongly  of  the  type  of  sUteamanship 
which  the  poet  Goethe  deroted  to  the  senriee 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar, — though,  of 
eonrse,  formed  on  much  wider  and  weightier 
experience.  There  is  the  same  distinct  or- 
deriy  mind,  the  same  hoorror  of  maladminis- 
tration, the  same  sense  of  art  in  practical 
lifo,  the  same  Talue  for  what  the  editor  of 

iCfyai  Uiskmeu  fA«  Priact  Omteri:  with  an  lnCio> 

docCioiigiTms  MUM  Outline  of  his  Charaetiv.  liar, 
fay. 


the  Memoir'caUs  the  ^  beauty  of  vseMni 
There  exists,  indeed,  a  striking  nmilarity 
between^  the  tone  of  the  princess  speediN^ 
the  subjects  he  eridently  eboosea  by  prefab 
ence,  the  mode  in  which  be  treats  them^ 
the  favorite  schemes  of  the  great  Wdmar 
Geheimrath.  For  instanee^  the  prince  evi- 
dently entered  deefdy  by  choice  into  the  best 
mode  of  alleviatiqg  the  wretehedneaa  of  the 
poor  man's  home,  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  agriculture,  the  best  economy  ef 
soeial  lifo.  These  are  snbjeets  viiidi  natn- 
raUy  attract  a  cahn,  benignant  mind,  bent  on 
introducing  a  finer  harmony  into  the  tai^^ 
of  the  lifo  around  it.  ffia  was  a  humane  in- 
stinct overruled  by  a  pontive  pleasure  in  the 
delicate  adaptation  ofmeans  to  ends.  Jnstao^ 
one  of  GoeUie's  first  efforts  as  a  miniater  was 
to  introduce  a  more  orderly  principle  of  ad- 
ministration into  the  little  Weimar  army,  and 
to  organise  a  J¥rs-6r^Kufe  for  the  town.  !%• 
poet-minister  had  a  strong  individual  tlusia 
for  disciplining  the  confosed  eneigiea  of  n 
helpless  crowd,  and  had  directed  the  vdon- 
teers  in  extinguishing  three  serious  fires  at 
much  risk  to  himself,  before  he  dealt  wbik 
the  matter  as  a  minister.  The  late  Prinoi 
Consort  displays  exactly  the  same  kind  d 
administrative  taste  in  these  speediea,  an4 
displayed  it  also  in  his  lifo.  He  goes,  for  in- 
stance, into  the  subject  of  the  **  Servantaf 
ProTident  and  Benevolent  Society,"  with  just 
the  same  kind  of  artistic  providence  witii 
which  Goethe  entered  into  the  organisation 
of  the  Fire  Brigade.  English  philanthropista 
attack  such  subjects  with  a  certain  exclusive- 
ness  oi  practical  interest,  which  is  iriddy 
distinguishable  intelleetually  from  the  atti- 
tode  of  mind  of  which  we  are  speaking.  It 
waa  not  merdy  the  good  done,  but  the  an- 
archy reduced, — ^the  harmonising  priodpla 
engrafted  on  chaoa, — ^which  gratified  the  fine 
esthetic  instinct  of  the  Prince  Consort  in 
sQch  w<»rks  as  these ;  and  in  this  it  is  that 
he  reminds  ns  of  the  delicate  admimstrativa 
taste  of  the  shrewd  poet  oi  Weimar. 

But  the  Prince  Conaort,  though  a  state»» 
man  of  the  calm  artistic  type,  evinced  in  the 
negotiation  to  winch  we  have  before  refonadt 
a  gift  aa  rare  in  that  adiool  as  it  is  in  the 
less  deliberate  sdiool  of  English  ststesmai^ 
shipu  Whatever  the  peculiar  gifta  of  tba 
artistic  type  of  statesmanship  may  be^  b»> 
!  mility  is  quite  as  rardy  one  of  them  aa  of  the 
I  halter  Eagiidi  tjpa.    Thaniaa 
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veia  of  aristocratic  temperament  in  every 
true  artistic  constitution,  even  when  not  be- 
longing to  a  roun  of  high  rank — a  vein  which 
shows  itself  again  and  again,  not  only  in  the 
speeches  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  but  in 
the  fine  lines  of  that  fastidious  face.  Now, 
this  aristocratic  sense  is  apt  to  smother  the 
germs  of  humility,  and  certainly  smothered 
them  in  Goethe.  That  the  Prince  Consort, 
retained  so  true  and  simple  a  humility  of 
judgment  in  spite  of  this  temperament  and 
in  spite  of  the  blinding  lights  to  which  his 
station  in  life  exposed  him,  is  a  lesson  in 
true  nobility  to  Englishmen  of  all  stations 
which  the  nation  ought  never  to  forget. 


From  The  Spectator. 
MORALS  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE. 

[from  our  special  C0RRS8P0:(DE2(T.] 

Need  I  call  to  mind  in  what  way  the  Im- 
perial Government  has,  from  the  beginning, 
dealt  with  history,  science,  general  litera- 
tare ;  and  how  the  study  of  philosophy  was 
virtually  prohibited  at  the  Ecole  NormaU, — 
that  nursery  for  teachers ;  and  how  the  very 
name  of  philosophy  became  hateful  to  the 
reigning  power  as  connected  with  revolu- 
tionary propensities ;  and  how  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  any  such  as  study  for  the  bach- 
elorship of  letters  was  curtailed;  and  what 
implacable  war  was  waged,  not  only  against 
the  *' College  de  France,"  but  against  the 
^Institut,"  more  especially  distasteful  to 
Gesarism,  because  intended  to  foster  the 
worship  of  intellectual  merit?  It  is  but 
natural  that  the  gross  material  enjoyments 
which  civilization  can  procure  should  be  ex- 
clusively sought  after,  where  no  enjoyments 
of  a  higher  class  are  in  favor  with  those  in 
whose  hands  lies  the  moving  force.  Love 
of  riches,  love  of  pleasures,  luxury,  gambling, 
eKtravagant  passion  for  dress,  these  are  the 
springs  which  the  empire,  on  the  very  day 
cf  its  establishment,  made  it  a  point  to  set 
a-going — better  to  avert  men*s  minds  from 
politics,  and  so  to  lower  the  level  of  the  na- 
tion as  to  make  a  tame,  degrading  submis- 
sion to  despotism  more  acceptable. 

No  wonder  that  a  Government,  thus  bent 
on  mischief,  should  have  winked  systemati- 
cally at  the  licentiousness  of  novel-writers, 
Ibr  nothing  is  so  well  calculatad  to  farther 
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the  ends  of  despotism  as  that  kind  of  low 
literatnre  which  is  the  prostitution  of  intel* 
lect,  and  can  have  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  undermining  all  manly  feeling.  It  was  a 
maxim  much  in  vogue  among  French  men 
and  women  of  fashion  in  the  last  century, 
that  '*  love  is  more  relishable  than  marriage 
for  about  the  same  reason  which  renders  ro- 
mances more  relishable  than  history."  But 
why  are  romances  of  the  lowest  description 
more  relished  than  history,  by  so  many  peo- 
ple in  France  at  present,  if  not  because  vice 
is  by  them  more  relished  than  virtue  ?  Who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  that  class  of  French 
novels  of  which  **  Fanny  "  may  be  said  to  be 
the  type,  knows  well  enough  to  what  extent 
their  sentimentality  is  sensual  and  their  re> 
finement  coarse.  Yet  these  are  not  the  pro- 
ductions I  mean  to  allude  to.  Books  have 
flooded  France  far  worse  than  those  of  MM« 
Feydean  and  Flaubert,  however  emasculat- 
ing the  latter ;  and  the  Imperial  Govern* 
ment  seems  to  have  witnessed  with  uncon- 
cern the  g^wing  success  of  a  prurient 
literature  quite  worthy  of  the  period. 

Not  that  the  Imperial  Government  con* 
aiders  it  its  duty  not  to  interfere  with  the 
book-trade.  Just  the  reverse.  At  no  period 
were  the  book-firms  made  to  depend  so  en- 
tirely on  the  pleasure  of  those  in  power. 
Not  only  is  every  dealer  manacled  by  the  ob- 
ligation of  obtaining  from  Government  a 
patent,  which — mark  it  well — is  revocable  at 
will ;  but  the  hawkers  (colporteurs),  through 
whose  medium  the  book-trade  is  chiefly  car- 
ried out,  are  directly  and  strictly  kept  under 
control,  so  much  so,  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  sell  one  single  copy  of  any  book,  without 
having  had  that  copy  duly  stamped  at  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  enriched  with 
the  following  inscription :  "  Suretd  Gdndr- 
ale.**  It  is,  in  fact,  the  system  of  passports 
applied  to  the  peregrinations  of  the  human 
mind.  The  favor  conferred  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  certain  class  of  most  objectionable 
publications  cannot,  therefore,  be  mistaken 
for  impotence.  The  rule  is  that  whatever 
comes  to  light  in  France  has  been  permitted 
to  come  to  light,  and,  consequently,  involves 
the  moral  responsibility  of  Government. 
God  forbid  I  should  complain  that  the  Seo- 
ond  Empire  does  not  make  a  still  more  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  formidable  weapons  thai 
are  at  its  disposal ;  but  is  it  not  very  remark- 
able that  such  bodu  as  M.  Michelet'a  Bar^ 
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eerns  should  be  stopped,  whilst  such  books 
as  La  Vie  de  Eigolboehe  have  triumphantly 
gone  through  an  almost  indefinite  numbear 
of  editions  P  The  reason  is  that  the  deprav- 
ity of  manners  is  one  of  the  props  of  despot- 
ism. Nothing  can  be  more  congenial  to  its 
natmre  than  a  state  of  things  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  fritter  away  all  sober  indination 
of  the  heart/ to  nurse  a  debasing  lore  of  un- 
worthy objects,  and  to  substitute  a  variety 
of  mock  obligations  and  abject  enjoyments 
fbr  those  manly  duties  and  subdued  home 
pleasures  which,  while  asserting  the  dignity 
of  human  nature,  are  the  real  fbondations 
of  human  happiness. 

That,  in  this  respect,  the  Second  Empire 
has  been  fully  equal  to  its  task,  is  shown  by 
the  mode  of  social  life  now  prevalent  in  the 
world  of  the  ScBtisfaiU,  a  world  composed  of 
high  functionaries  generously  paid  out  of  the 
public  purse — of  time-serving  courtiers  ena- 
bled to  live  in  clover — of  idiots  proud  to  be 
something  where  men  of  talent  are  nothing 
—of  court  butterflies  grown  out  of  grubs— 
of  women  making  it  the  business  of  their 
lives  to  dress  more  expensively  than  is  al- 
lowed by  the  income  of  their  husbands— of 

would-be  men  of  fashion  greedy  of  pleasure  |  of  the  surest  bases  for  the  philosophical  «p> 
and  sick  of  pleasure — of  favored  stock-job- !  preciation  of  a  given  period.  Whenover  they 
bers  dealing  in  State  secrets,  and  squander-  !  are  changed  by  a  gradual  pervenioD  of  so* 
ing  on  orgies  the  money  unfairly  won  at  the  cial  habits  into  spurious  raving  sentiBient^ 
Bourse— of  hired  journalists  and  suddenly  ity,  or  into  sensual,  insincere,  and  nOoedl 
enriched  gamblers.  By  all  those  people,  of  '  gallantry,  there  symptoms  appear  of  a  morcrf 
course,  the  Second  Empire  is  proclaimed .  disease.  For  no  edifice  is  of  a  lastii^  mh 
**  le  meilleur  des  moudes  possibles,"  and  ture  whidi  xMs  on  rotten  fbundationa. 


privilege  of  his  rank  to  tnufAe  Upon  monk. 
The  consequence  was,  that  during  ham  Sfi»- 
time,  at  any  rate,  eonrnption  did  not  beeooM 
fashionable.  The  regent  nade  it  ao,  beeanse 
his  good-natured  immorality  led  Uiiiy  not 
only  to  tolerate,  but  to  humor  in  otbera  tiM 
excesses  in  which  be  hiasself  tocA  doliglrt. 
Surely,  I  do  not  mean  to  hint  that  tfaia  islhi 
case  witii  tlie  present  ruler  of  Franoa.  B«t 
it  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  te 
*'  court  Kfe,**  onder  the  Second  Emplie,  it 
hr  from  being  what  it  was  in  Franoa  noiider 
Louis  Philippe,  and  what  it  is  in  Eaf^aai 
now. 

Besides,  the  Tuileiiea  and  Compi^oa  aia 
not  the  only  places  in  view ;  and  among  so 
many  princely  residences  there  is  one,  at 
least,  which  might  perhaps  brin^  to  one's 
recollection  the  celebrated  palace  where  the 
regent  and  his  friends  kept  revelling  every 
night,  under  the  convivial  dictatorship  of 
Canilhac. 

I  will  dot  dwdl  on  the  imp<ntattoo  of  the 
fiicts  above  stated.  Such  a  state  of  tfalnga 
is,  no  doubt,  worth  chronicling.  Tlie  man* 
ner  in  whidi  the  better  incHnaticma  of  tiia 
heart  are  dierished  or  vitiated,  supplies 


care  is  taken  that  every  one  should  know 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  gainsay  this  sweeping 
assertion. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  corrup- 
tion flowing  from  above.    It  is  one  <tf  the 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  AFGHAmSTAN  OF  TO-DAT.* 
There  are  only  two  ways  that  we  know  of 
saddest  features  of  despotism  that  it  implies  ^f  ^rfUng  travds  acceptably.  One,  and  pou 
both  the  temptation  and  the  power  of  giving  baps  the  better,  is  to  traverse  a  country  with 
loose  to  one's  capnces.  It  is  true  that  this  ^  definite  object,  observe  everything  minutdy 
may  be  done  so  as  not  to  offend  too  openly  which  bears  upon  that  object,  describe  eveiy. 
against  decorum.  In  former  times,  when  thing  which  unconsciously  tends  to  elucidate 
Tiberius  resolved  on  spending  the  last  years .  „  dispd  the  preconceived  tReory,  and  ao 
of  his  life  in  reprovable  pleasures,  he  betook  produce  at  once  a  most  accurate  narrative 
himself  to  a  lonely  place,  where  he  could  ^^  a  complete  artistic  work.  Mr.  Senior, 
gratify  his  tastes  unseen  as  well  as  unchecked.  ( granting  that  his  object  is  political  truth,  and 
But  all  despots  are  not  like  Tiberius.  Nei- ;  not  this  or  that  form  of  truth,  does  this  con. 
thcr  are  all  of  them  like  Louis  XIV.,  who,  ttantly  in  a  very  thorough  and  painstaking 
while  scandalizing  the  nation  by  the  speeta-  ^ay.  Mr.  Laing  did  it  even  more  perffectly, 
deof  his  private  life,  would  not  have  the  md  his  book  on  Norwav  is  perhaps,  the  very 
rules  of  propriety  violated  by  anybodybnt  ^  jo^n^  ^  .  Mmk^\^  .Vi*«»i*«  -  18M. 
biasel^  thus  mtimating  thai  It  was  a  special  ^B.W.Mkw«   SmUK  jaikr«  aad  C^ 
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bert book  of  tnveli  of  tbii  kind  ern  com>  ItbeAfgbBiii  beatu*;  andan  ABisticwbocaa 
poaed.     Mr.  Maokajr 's  "  WesWrn   World  "   defeat  an  Englubinan  ii  enlilted  to  bis  ro- 

hai  nearly  tbo  same  merit,  and  m  haie  onfr  "Pect-  We  occupied  Afghaniitan,  were  maa- 
or  t^o  recent  work,  on  Au.tralia  and  Ne«-  f^^  .'"  Afghanistan  ulterly  aubjogated 
■T    1     J      on.       1.  J  la:     1.    1      ,Alnhani8tan,  and  quitted  Afghamstan;  theae 

Zealand.    Tbe  otber  and  mora  difficult  plan   ,„»  ^„  ^^  ;^j^^  ^^^^^  |„j  ^^^  ^'^ 

u  to  record  aU  the  trayeiler  aeea,  mthouL  Engliahman.  habituated  to  tee  hii  flng  ro- 
ebjeet  laTe  to  record  faithfully,  and  oonse-  niain  wbnoTer  it  baa  once  been  planted, 
qaently  without  either  conaciouaneaa  or  biaa.  giTsa  the  Afghan  credit  for  latent  aualitin 
Most  of  the  earlier  travellera  wrote  in  thit  before  which  that  flag  was  compelled  or  io- 
•tyle,  and  tbe  reault  is  an  accuracy  of  de-  ,  <^"ce^ »"  teUeat  One  of  the  very  worst  and 
«ription  which  baa  kept  their  accounU  oliw  '  P""*  duorpani zed  race,  in  Asia  is  therefor* 
,     *^  mL  ■   cj  1-     ■    JL  I  invested  With  attributes,  which  relievo  them 

for  generationa.  The.r  fidebty  is  often  mar-  ,  ^k  jber  of  tbe  contempt  <o  commonly  and 
voUoua,  their  obaervauonao  minute,;hat,  to  „  teuieimsiv  felt  for  all  other  Asiatics. 
the  man  who  ia  really  atudying,  their  de- ;  There  teema  to  be  little  doubt  that  the 
•oriptions  are  often  better  guide*  than  the  i  dominant  and  moat  namerous  tribe  of  Af- 
•keicby  and  Bclf-conscioua  accounts  of  much  j  ghans,  about  three  millions  in  number,  and 
more  recent  tourisui.  There  are,  for  inatanc«,  "^''"K  ^wo  milliona  of  other  tribes,  are  de- 
hundreds  of  tra^eli  in  Ruasio,  but  there  ii  8^"^"'^  ^^'j  "?*•■"■  ^^^J  '^'""  '°  ^^'^'^ 
.    f  .1.     n  I    .  teendanta  of  Saul,  but  refugees  from  Pales* 

no  account  of  the  RuMian  people  to  oom-   j;„^  ^^„_  ^^  ^J,^  depopulaiion  by 

pare  m  accuracy  with  that  of  Mandelalo,  Nebuchadneaiar,  fled  eastward,  sollied  in 
wboae  book  na*  published  some  two  hun-  these  mountains,  and  intermarried  with  the 
dred  years  ago.  Mr.  Bellev  belongs  to  the  native  women.  No  man  who  ever  saw  an 
latter  cUat,  and  ia  entitled  tonomean  place  Afghan  doubts  hia  affinity  to  the  Jens;  their 
Miong  them.  His  journal  reads  like  a  re-  traditions  and  books  universally  point  to  this 
prkit  from  Hakluyt.  He  accompamed  Oie  onpn— ">"=!>■*  one  n."  Orien'?'  "ou'd  in- 
'  .  .  ,      '  n  ,     „    ,     .'/J     .  .        vent — and  though  their  creed  is  now  Mus- 

«d>asay  sent  from  Calcutta  to  Afghanistan  ^,^„„_  ^^,^-^  superstitions,  laws  of  inherit- 
m  1867  as  medical  officer  ;  and  kept,  it  would  ,nco,  and  punishmenU  are  all  baaed  on  the 
wem,  a  very  full  diary.  Tbia  be  has  given  ancient  Hebrew  code.  Left  to  ibelrown  ds- 
V*  almost  in  extemo,  and  unlike  most  diariea  vices,  with  none  of  the  restraining  influences 
it  is  charming  reading.  Gifted,  to  judge  «f  their  own  creed,  and  with  a  tendency  to 
from  internal  evidence,  with  keen  eyes,  good   *'''''  """Wp  even  Slahommedanism  cannot 

•pirita,  imperturbable  temper,  and  that  fa<s  "■*!""'■  '\^  ''"^  ^^r" '',''!,'  "■''"'  I^^' 
\_     i  L     J-       *  •  ,'        !.■!.■-       forefathers  became   in  Israel   during   their  < 

tthy  of  comprehending  Aaiatica  which  ism- i^^^t,,;ji„„  „„g^,  ^,,;i  „,o.  proud 
eommunicable,  and  which  in  the  East  stands  ,  a„d  poverty-stricken  i  fi.U  of  arrogance  and 
in  the  place  of  all  other  mental  powers,  be  i  greed  and  lust,  and  acrupling  at  no  act 
h>*  drawn  a  picture  of  A^han  life,  aociety,  which  seems  to  promise  imniiMliate  udvan- 
and  politics  such  as  the  most  accomplished  tage.  Like  the  continental  ni  IsloLracy,  they 
lit«nry  artist  can  only  admire  at  a  diaUnce  I  """^  =**°*<'  "'*"^''>  '^"'^  <=""  ""'J'  ^8*"'  cultivate 
Nobody  save  a  faithful  observer,  utterly  care-  '  ^^'u  '°'''  ""■*  .l'r«<'.?n°™°"»  herds  of  sheep 
I  •   .1       a-    .  I  1     ■  . ,    and  Boata,  with   whicn  some  trtbea  wander 

kas  of  tbe  effect  he  was  producing,  could  f^„%,iieV  to  valley  like  Calmuks,  or  other 
have  drawn  such  a  picture  of  the  Afghan  beir  n^mad  hordes.  Eiceaaively  jeslous  of  their 
■pparent.  without  once  descending  u  abuse.  .  women,  they  are  themselves  stteped  to  tha 
M  indeed  expressing  any  peremptory  opin-  iips  in  the  worst  crimes,  and  though  they 
ion  at  all.  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  lalk  of  Nang-i-Fukhlun,  or  Algban  honor, 
imporUnt  to  understand  Afghans— aU  EasU  '^eir  word  ia  utterly  unrelialite.  Brave,  but 
«rn  knowledge  i^  habitually  overrated-but  I  '"^J.'^"-  ■"'b.^uated  to  despoti.m  but  not  to 
,,  ,      ■*        ,  ,    r  ,  obedience,  they  have  tolnllv  f.iilod  to  con- 

tboae  who  care  for  such  information  may  ,in,ct  a  State,  and  are  only  "restrained  from 
•cqoire  It  in  full  compleWnesa.  without  ex-  di.integralion  into  minute  irihcs  by  the  hope 
eriion  and  without  wearineaa,  &om  Mr.  Bel-  jf  niemal  conquest,  the  eiceaaive  pressure 
few's  old-fashioned,  but  moat  instructive  to  which  they  are  subjected  from  without,  or 
jounuU.  the  aacendeocy  occaHionally  acquired  by  soma 

Ther«ia  a  quaint  and  wholly  unreasonable  unscrupulous  msu  itf  genius.  Uost  Ma- 
nrejudicein  England  in  favor  of  tbe  Afghans.  ,  liommed  holds  them  now,  and  ivill  till  h< 
The  public  mind,  always  ill-ioformed  on  dies  ;  but  he  is  in  extreme  old  age.  and  hi* 
Asiatic  *&ira.  and  alwaja  prone  to  wonbip  'eldest  ion  inherits  few  of  his  greater  quali- 
Miccess,  U  impreMcd  with  the  notion  thu  i  tiea. 
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JOHN  BRIGHT  ON  AMERICA. 
[Close  of  a  Speech  at  Birmingham,'  18  Dee.] 

There  are  ministers  ixl  our  Cabinet  as  re- 
solved against  any  treason  to  freedom  on 
this  question  as  I  am,  and  there  are  numbers 
of  the  English  aristocracy  of  the  very  high- 
est rank  who  hold  the  same  opinion  as  I  do  $ 
but  we  have  had  erery  effort  made  that 
money  and  malice  could  devise  to  stimulate 
in  Lancashire,  among  the  sofforing  popula- 
tion,  an  opinion  in  tu'wor  of  the  Slave  States. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  get  it,  and  I 
honor  that  population  for  their  fidelity  to 
their  principles  and  to  freedom,  and  I  say  the 
conduct  they  have  pursued  ought  to  atone  in 
'  the{mind8  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
for  miles  of  leading  articles  written  by  the 
London  press — by  men  who  would  barter 
every  human  right  to  serve  the  party  with 
which  they  are  associated.  How,  I  ask, 
comes  it  that  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
there  is  not  a  liberal  newspaper  nor  a  liberal 
politician  that  durst  say,  or  ever  thought  of 
saying,  one  word  in  favor  of  that  portentous 
and  momentous  shape  which  now  asks  to  be 
received  into  the  family  of  nations  ?  The  late 
Count  Cavour  had  no  difSculty  in  deciding 
on  this  point.  Ask  Garibaldi  (cheers)-— ask 
Kossuth,  whether  slavery  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this  strife.  Ask  Victor  Hugo,  the  poet 
of  freedom  and  exponent  of  the  yearnings  of 
all  mankind  for  the  better  time — ask  any 
man  in  Europe  who  opens  his  lips  or  indites 
a  sentence  for  freedom,  on  which  side  your 
symputhies  should  lie.  (Hear.)  Why,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  except  this  island, 
famed  for  its  freedom,  you  do  not  find  one 
man  speaking  in  favor  of  the  South;  and 
why  is  that  done  hereF  111  tell  you  the 
reason.  Our  London  press  is  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  certain  ruling  West-end  classes. 
It  acts  in  favor  of  those  classes.  ■  One  of 
the  most  eminent  statesmen  in  this  country, 
although  not  an  official  statesman,  said  to 
me,  **  I  had  not  an  idea  how  much  influence 
the  example  of  the  Republic  was  having  up- 
on opinion  here  until  I  discovered  the  uni- 
versal congratulations  on  the  prospect  of  that 
Republic  breaking  up ; "  but  I  maintain,  after 
all,  that  the  people  do  not  err.  Free  States 
are  the  home  of  the  working  man.  In  fif- 
teen years  2,500,000  of  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  have  left  us  for  the  United 
States,  every  one  of  whom,  speaking  gener- 
ally, is  in  a  much  better  position  in  point  of  | 
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comfort  than  if  they  had  remained  here  as  H 
as  one  of  America's  own  poets  hai  aaid^-* 

"  For  her  free  latchstriiift  never  was  dnwn  m 
Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's  kin." 

In  America  there. are  no  six  willione  of 
grown  men  excluded  by  the  ConstiUitiDii 
from  political  rights ;  there  is  a  free  Churchy 
a  firee  school,  a  free  hand,  a  free  Yote^  a  free 
career  for  the  child  of  the  humbket.  No  t 
countrymen  who  work  for  your  living,  re- 
member that  there  will  be  one  wild  shriek  of 
freedom,  to  startle  all  mankind  if  that  Re-  | 
public  is  overthrown.  Slavery  haa  b^eo  the 
huge  foul  blot  upon  its  fame ;  it  it  a  hideooa 
outrage  against  human  right  and  divine 
law ;  the  pride  and  passion  of  man  wiU  nol 
permit  its  peaceable  extinction;  the  slaTe- 
owners  of  our  colonies,  if  they  had  been 
strong  enough,  would  have  revolted  too.  I 
believe  there  was  no  mode  short  of  a  mira- 
cle more  stupendous  than  any  recorded  in 
the  Holy  Writ  which  would,  in  our  time  or 
in  a  century,  have  brought  the  abolitioii  cf 
slavery  in  America  but  the  suicide  which  the 
South  has  committed  and  the  war  they  aie 
now  raging.  It  is  a  measureless  caUmity  i 
I  said  the  Russian  war  was  a  meaaoreieas 
calamity ;  did  not  many  of  your  leaden  teil 
you  that  that  was  a  just  war  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Turl^y,  some  thousands  of  wBm 
away  P  W^hy,  surely  the  integrity  of  your 
own  country  at  your  own  doors  must  be 
worth  as  much  as  the  integrity  of  Turkey. 
Is  not  this  law  the  penalty  which  an  inenM^ 
able  justice  exacts  from  America,  North  and 
South,  for  the  enormous  guilt  of  cherishing 
this  frightful  iniquity  for  the  last  eigh^ 
years  P  I  do  not  blame  any  man  who  takea 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  to  be  hopeleea  i 
you  have  the  authority  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  that  point;  he  is,  aa  a 
speaker,  unsurpassed  by  any  man  in  £n§>» 
land;  but,  unfortunately,  he  made  nae  of 
expressions  in  the  north  of  England  neariy 
three  months  ago,  and  seems  ever  since  then 
to  have  been  engaged  in  trying  to  make 
people  understand  what  he  meant.  (A 
laugh.)  He  is,  however,  quite  welcome  te 
think  the  struggle  hopeless  for  the  North.  I 
don't  hold  that  opinion.  The  leaders  of  thia 
revolt  propose  by  their  Constitution  thia  da^ 
pie  thing :  that  over  a  territory  some  forty 
times  as  large  as  England  the  blight  and 
bondage  of  slavery  shall  be  forever  perpeti^ 
ated.    I  cannot  myself  believe  in  nidi  a 
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fate  befalling  that  fair  land,  stricken  though 
it  now  be  by  the  ravages  of  war ;  I  cannot 
believe  that  civilization  in  its  journey  with 
the  sun  will  sink  into  endless  night  to  grat- 
ify the  ambition  of  the  leaders  of  this  revolt, 
who  seek  "  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a 
throne,  and  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  man- 
kind.'' (Cheers.)  I  have  another  and  far 
brighter  vision  before  my  gaze.  It  may  be 
but  a  vision,  but  I  will  still  cherish  it.  I  see 
one  vast  Confederation  stretching  from  the 
frozen  North  in  one  unbroken  line  to  the 
glowing  South,  and  from  the  wild  billows 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  calmer  waters  of  the 
Pacific  main,  and  I  see  one  people  and  one 
law  and  one  language  and  one  faith,  and 
over  all  that  wide  continent  the  home  of 
freedom  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of 
every  race. 


From  The  Satardiy  Review. 
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The  Waverley  novels  are  at  length  fairly 
committed  to  the  chances  of  competition  with 
the  latest  and  cheapest  literature  of  the  day, 
in  a  form  which  must  put  the  question  of 
their  permanent  popularity  to  the  last  and 
most  crucial  test.  The  copyrights  of  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  series  have  already 
expired,  and  year  by  year  will  gradually 
break  down  that  hedge  of  immunity  which 
kept  these  volumes  exempt  from  the  rivalry 
of  trade,  and  lent  them  a  kind  of  aristocratic 
prestige  in  the  community  of  fiction.  The 
enterprising  firm  which  has  invested  largely 
in  the  purchase  of  the  surviving  privileges 
of  the  extinct  house  of  Cadell  has  resolved, 
we  are  glad  to  sec,  upon  a  policy  which  is 
likely  to  retain  to  it,  in  a  manner  not  only 
the  most  legitimate,  but  in  the  long  run  the 
most  likely  to  prove  remunerative,  that  mo- 
nopoly the  legal  sands  of  which  are  rapidly 
running  out.  Competition  is  practically  dis- 
tanced when,  one  by  one,  each  story  of  the 
leries  is  in  succession  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  handy  and  popular  form  of  a  shil- 
ling novel — in  paper,  t}'pogTaphy,  and  gen- 
eral style  of  getting  up,  assimilated  to  the 
m3rriad  ephemera,  which  flaunt  their  gaudy 
backs  at  every  railway  bookstaU.  The  pres- 
ent impression  is,  in  fact,  a  cheaper  re-issue 
of  the  stereotype  edition  put  forth  eight 
years  ago,  at  eighteen  pence  a  volume.  With 
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every  wish  for  the  material  succQ^s  of  so  lib- 
eral an  enterprise,  we  must  watch  its  results 
with  an  interest  of  a  wider  and  more  gen- 
eral kind,  bound  up  as  it  is  with  a  problem 
of  real  and  intrinsic  moment  in  the  history 
of  literature.  That  problem,  which  the  pop- 
ular voice  alone  must  ultimately  resolve,  re- 
lates to  the  rank  which  the  author  of  Wa- 
verley is  entitled  to  hold,  and  the  influence 
which  he  is  destined  to  exercise  in  perma- 
nence among  the  classic  writers  of  our  lan> 
guage.  Is  Walter  Scott  a  great  writer  ?  In 
what  proportion  do  his  works  retain,  or  may 
they  be  expected  to  retain,  that  magical  as- 
cendency whichy  at  their  first  publication, 
followed  each  successive  wave  (^  the  living 
enchanter's  wandP  In  attractive  and  en- 
lightening force,  is  their  grade  to  be  finally 
with  those  supreme  and  primary  luminaries 
which  sway  and  irradiate  the  intellectual 
firmament,  or  those  transient  meteors  which 
do  but  dazzle  us  as  they  flash  for  a  second 
or  two  across  the  sky  P  Three  or  four  ob- 
servations of  a  comet's  path  enable  us  to 
approximate  closely  enough  to  the  law  of  its 
orbit.  And  after  thirty  years'  experience  we 
surely  are  in  a  position  to  work  out  a  sufii- 
ciently  practical  equation  to  the  future  path 
of  the  most  brilliant  modem  star  in  the  zo- 
diac of  literature. 

The  popularity  of  Scott  has,  from  the  first, 
been  somewhat  of  a  select  sort,  rather  than 
a  popularity  of  the  populace.  He  never 
wrote  for  the  multitude,  and  was  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  suosist  by  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  masses.  Aristocratic  in  his  tastes 
and  feudal  in  his  notions  of  society,  his  sphere 
of  thought  was  one  to  which  a  certain  style 
of  pomp  and  sumptuousness  was  indispensa- 
ble. To  enjoy  and  love  him  thoroughly,  one 
must  be  raised  either  by  birth  or  by  force  of 
cultivation  above  the  vulgar  and  the  com* 
monplace.  Below  the  isothermal  lines  of 
heraldic  insignia  and  gentle  culture  his  great- 
ness will  hardly  vegetate.  Tet  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  remark,  on  the  other  hand, 
bow  much  better  Scott  describes  beggars, 
gypsies,  smugglers,  clowns,  and  the  hangers* 
on  of  kings  and  queens,  even  kings  and 
queens  themselves,  the  very  highest  and  the 
very  meanest  of  mankind,  than  the  half-way 
class  to  which  he  himself  belonged.  How 
superior,  we  are  told,  is  Effie  Deans  to  Lady 
Staunton,  or  even  Jeanie  Deans  to  Rose 
Bradwardine !    How  much  more  do  Mary  of 
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Scotland  and  Elizabeth  of  England  resemble 
real  queens  than  Julia  Mannering  or  bie 
Yemon  represent  real  young  ladies  t  Now 
we  believe  the  reTerse  of  this  complaint  to 
be  at  least  aa  near  the  truth.  ^  The  reader's 
affinity  with  his  author  has  been  the  source 
of  the  fallacy.  It  is  not  that  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen  are  less  natural  in  themselves 
than  those  princes,  beggars,  or  rustics.  But 
the  reader,  it  must  be  remembered,  is,  in  the 
former  case,  among  his  own  set,  whom  he  is, 
from  &miliar  observation,  competent  to  criti- 
cise. He  is  judging  a  work  of  art  as  an  ex- 
pert, not  as  a  critic  No  jockey  or  trainer 
would  be  satisfted  with  the  horses  even  of 
Phidias.  To  an  old  salt,  die  seamanship  of 
the  Pirate  would  perchance  smadi  of  the 
landsman ;  and  a  live  "  gaberlunzie  **  would 
•tare  at  his  double  in  the  garb  and  with  the 
diction  of  Edie  Ochiltree. 

When  the  romancer  of  the  artificially  bred 
middle  class  draws  for  his  patrons  a  serf  or 

a  crusader,  a  cow-feeder  or  a  queen,  he  is 
tolerably  safo  from  jealous  judgment,  and 
may  dash  in  his  colors  with  a  free  hand. 
His  characters  are  got  up  for  company,  and 
must  be  clothed,  not  in  the  most  appropri- 
ate, but  the  most  picturesque  habiliments. 
6uch  art  is  indeed  that  of  the  stage,  not  that 
of  nature ;  but  Scott  could  not  help  being 
dramatic  even  in  his  most  naturalistic  efforts. 
He  could  frtKcinate  his  own  order  by  his  skill 
in  presenting  to  it  his  views  o(  the  world 
beneath  itself,  through  its  own  conventional 
medium.  Between  himself  and  the  lower 
misses  he  was  fixing  at  the  same  time  an 
artificiiil  gulf.  He  would  patronixe  them  as 
artistic  models,  not  take  them  to  his  boscan 
as  of  the  same  living  and  breathing  kin. 

If  we  turn  from  the  quality  of  Scott's  gen- 
ius to  its  quantity,  and  try  to  guage  or  meas- 
ure his  mental  stature,  we  are  somewhat  at 
a  loss  for  a  standard  of  comparison.  There 
is  a  aupreme  and  august  rank  in  the  empire 
of  intellect,  from  which  Scott's  greatness  will 
forever  foil  short.  He  had  no  particular 
message  to  deliver  to  the  world — no  special 
idea  or  notion  of  truth  to  impart  to  it — no 
new  sdieme  or  system  of  thought  to  elabor- 
ate. Neither  waa  his  the  living,  spreading, 
consuming  fire  of  Shakapeare,  Dante,  or 
Goethe.  There  was  not  merely  the  same 
unconsciottsneas  of  any  special  missioii,  that 
ttnconscioosoeas  which  seems  the  first  attri- 
bultf  of  geoiua,  irith  whidi  tha  StnOfoid 
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playwright  labored,  just  to  ffil  th»  Globe  the- 
atre. Each  was  doubtleas  e^ially  apontaoe- 
ous,  equally  unencumbered  by  any  ultefior 
aim.  But  they  differed  immeaamraUy  ia 
depth.  It  is  in  the  undesigned,  unfeU  em- 
anations of  the  mind  that  the  higheat  geoiaa 
distances  all  lower  gradea.  In  the  aparidsa 
of  light  which  it  throws  off  wkboiit  an  effort^ 
without  the  sense  of  doing  anytlung  vast  er 
notable,  there  is  a  radiance  and  a  heat  whidi 
the  world  recognixes,  and  rcjoieea  in  the 
glow.  Scarce  a  page  cf  ShokapesuEe  oaa  be 
turned  at  random  which  doea  not  kindk  or 
enlighten  us  with  its  latent  aphoriatic  iamb. 
No  writer,  it  has  been  felt  on  the  ooBtraiyt 
haa  written  so  many  voiumea  aa  Sir  Waltat 
Scott  with  so  few  aentoices  that  can  bear  ta 
be  quoted.  His  power,  aa  Mr.  Garljde  wsH 
defined  it,  lay  in  exteruo,  not  in  tnteao.  ffii 
situations  are  effective — his  delineations  of 
action  are  graphic,  and  atir  us  as  they  would 
stir  an  actual  spectator.  They  form,  in  troth, 
a  series  of  masterly  tableauxt  ^uid*  with  tiie 
force  of  a  stereoscope,  set  bcibre  ua  utiitip 
groups  in  all  the  simulated  relief  of  reali^; 
Their  still  life  is  admirable.  There  is  aom(^ 
what,  of  course,  beyond  the  power  of  the 
mere  photographer — there  ia  mudi  lively 
motion  and  many  a  brilliant  shift  of  aoene. 
But  the  soul  is  somehow  equally  wantiii^ 
.His  men  and  women  seem  more  or  leaa  liq^ 
figures,  costumed  and  posed  for  effect.  They 
say  nothing  that  we  particularly  care  to  heac» 
Scott  had  no  gospel  to  deliver,  and*  sooth  to 
say,  never  professed  to  have  any. 

In  this  respect,  at  all  events,  he  ribog  In- 
efiioibly  above  those  charlatana  who  are  for- 
ever prating  of  their  mission  to  amend,  re- 
buke, and  elevate  society,  and  who  never 
treat  us  to  their  sugary  confections  without 
pounding  up  in  them  some  one  or  other  of 
their  pet  nostrums  for  the  moral  diseaaea  of 
mankind.  Scott  would  be  neither  the  phy- 
sician nor  the  pedagogue  of  society.  Ht 
came  not  to  call  the  sickly,  but  the  hale  and 
joyous,  and  bade  them  exgoy  life  as  he  eii» 
joyed  it.  R^uicing  in  the  power  to  amuae^ 
and  finding  abundant  amusement  to  himaelf 
in  the  process  of  so  doing,  he  gave  littk 
heed  to  what  lessons  he  might  read  to  poa* 
terity,  oif'with  what  cut-and-dried  theoriet 
he  .ought  to  prime  his  soul.  To  amaaagood 
atoraes,  to  work  up  rarv  and  nMaantic  mate- 
rial iutu  frvshaml  |»UHurv«qut^  combinatioiiay 
waa  with  htm  tvH»  |jtvu\i(u<^  au  tupaUa  to  nea^ 
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the  jnstifying  plea  of  anj  moralistic  cant. 
If  he  never  rose  to  be  a  prophet,  he  could 
never  sink  into  a  Pharisee.  Health  and 
buoyancj  of  mind  seemed  in  him  the  natu- 
ral reflex  of  his  robust  and  hardj  corporeal 
frame.  In  the  heartiness  and  verve  which 
he  threw  into  his  pages,  lay,  even  more  than 
in  his  purity  and  kindly  warmth,  the  secret 
of  that  hold  which  he  obtained  upon  his  age. 
Anything  mean,  sordid,  or  cynical,  flew  off 
from  contact  with  his  soul,  as  a  perfectly 
healthy  physique  is  said  to  throw  off  all 
bodily  impurities.  Adhesive  in  his  social 
instincts,  running  over  with  humor  and  hu- 
manity, beaming  with  constitutional  liveli- 
ness, bis  was  just  the  presence  to  which  the 
blasi  and  hjrpochondriao  run,  to  catch  the 
restorative  virus.  The  effect  was  electrical 
when  be  thus  burst  upon  a  languid  and  jaded 
generation,  cloyed  with  artificial  food,  inca- 
pable of  faith,  while  shuddering  at  scepti- 
cism. Faith  Scott  undoubtedly  possessed — 
the  faith  of  all  massive  hearty  natures — ^faith 
in  himself,  faith  in  the  order  of  things  and 
the  lessons  of  history.  The  advent  of  such 
a  man  was  like  an  inVlgorating  bath  to  an 
age  grown  maudlin  over  Byronism  and 
Werterism,  or  codded  over  the  nursery  fire 
and  possets  of  the  Minerva  Press.  All  other 
remedies  for  ermui  were  flung  aside  the  mo- 
ment the  Great  Unknown  began  his  spells, 
to  which  the  mystery  of  their  authorship 
gave  an  extra  piquancy  and  charm.  Kot- 
Bebue  and  the  thrilling  school  were  annihi- 
lated. Ghosts  were  sent  back  to  limbo. 
The  chains  clanked  harmlessly  in  the  Castle 
of  Otranto,  and  Mrs.  Badcliffe  no  more  kept 
boys  and  girls  tremblingly  awake  with  hor- 
rors. The  reader  was  carried  back  to  rough, 
real,  hardy  times,  when  modem  nerves  were 
unknown,  when  life  was  active,  blithesome, 
vigorous.  For  old  and  young,  the  jaded  and 
the  imaginative,  there  was  an  inexhaustible 
•tore  of  wonderment  in  those  scenes  of  mar- 
tial feats,  jousts  and  tournays,  border  forays, 
royal  progresses,  gorgeous  rituaL  Who  did 
oot  sigh  to  have  had  their  lot  cast  in  those 
free,  bold,  unsophisticated  days ;  when  gal- 
lant knights  caracoled  on  giant  horses  of 
whiriwind  speed — ladies  of  peerless  beauty 
ambled  in  quaint  guise  through  the  merry 
greenwood,  or  slipped  their  hawks  over 
meadow  and  lea — when  sleek  churchmen 
rustled  in  medisval  bravery — when  romance 
was  a  reality,  when  adventure  waited  upon 


daring,  and  even  the  weird  and  the  super- 
natural still  bade  defiance  to  nature's  pro- 
saic laws  P  Novel-reading  had  till  then  been 
a  forbidden,  though  coveted  pleasure.  Scott 
made  a  nation  of  novel-readers.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  historical  novel.  By  the 
modicum  of  fa^t  which  he  dug  up  from  the 
buried  past,  he  was  able  to  bribe  the  con* 
science  wbidi  sneered  at  fiction  as  a  waste 
of  time^  as  well  as  the  prudery  whidi  blushed 
at  it  as  sinfuL  And  never  was  literary  in- 
vention so  well  rewarded.  As,  faster  and 
faster,  poured  forth  the  magic  sheets,  the 
profits  of  the  manufactory  rose  to  £15,000 
a-year.  Novel-making  has  from  that  date 
been  one  of  the  most  gainfril  of  trades,  and 
the  circulating  library  must  revere  him  as 
its  demi-god. 

The  old  saw  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoua 
drew  from  an  unarmed  **  wise  person,"  that 
he  "  cared  not  who  made  a  nation's  laws,  so 
he  might  make  its  ballads,''  has  lost  its 
point.  Our  nation  has  long  left  off  singing 
ballads,  if^  indeed,  it  was  ever  given  to  sing- 
ing them.  The  novel  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  ballad.  It  were  strange,  accordingly, 
if  the  man  who  had  the  making  of  novels  for 
an  entire  generation  had  not  some  effects  qf 
his  handiwork  to  show.  Sir  Walter's  infliA 
ence  upon  the  thought  and  taste  of  our  ag& 
may  be  traced  in  two  important  directions. 
His  talent,  as  we  have  implied,  rested  upon 
two  powerful  instincts — his  love  of  antiquity 
and  his  love  of  nature.  From  the  fountain- 
head  of  his  genius  welled  forth  both  the 
stream  of  medieval  revival,  and  that  which 
has  lately  taken  to  itself  the  technical  title 
of  "muscularity."  The  generation  whose 
youth  was  nursed  upon  his  tales  and  songs 
of  chivalry  grew  up  with  eye  and  heart  turned 
wistfully  back  towards  the  past.  In  art,  pol- 
itics, theology,  and  social  life,  Young  Eng- 
land dreamed  of  an  ideal  three  or  four  hun- 
dred years  bygone.  The  nineteenth  century 
must  be  taught  to  build,  to  think,  to  believe, 
to  worship,  in  forms  of  mediaeval  sanctity. 
The  Oxford  movement  was  only  possible 
among  minds  over  which  the  glamor  of  those 
potent  fictions  had  passed.  The  Tracts  far 
the  Times  were,  in  some  sense,  the  logical 
progeny  of  Jvanhoe  and  the  Monastery ;  and 
the  Palace  of  Westminster  is  but  the  archi* 
lectural  development  of  Abbotsford.  Scott's 
ihcolog}',  it  is  true,  cost  him  little  thought. 
It  came  to  him,  among  the  stock  in  trade  of 
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his  mo8t  proper  craft,  timply  as  a  legacy 
from  the  past.  His  religious  instincts  pointed 
more  to  objectiye  order  and  ceremonial  than 
to  self-analysis  or  abstract  grounds  of  belief. 
His  ideas  of  art,  eren  in  his  own  province 
of  antiquarianism,  were  of  a  very  superficial 
order,  and  much  of  the  collections  and  heir- 
looms which  made  Abbotsford  the  pride  of 
hts  soul  might  now  be  voted  by  Wardour 
Street  itself  very  sorry  Mc-h^ae,  History 
itself  was  ransacked  by  him,  not  for  its  truth, 
but  for  its  materials  of  amusement,  and  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  pull  to  pieces  his 
hasty  and  &ncifnl  creations  under  the  strong 
light  of  modem  historical  criticism.  It  would 
be  not  less  unfair,  at  the  same  time,  to  with* 
hold  from  him  the  credit  of  a  first  impulse 
which  had  yet  to  receive  its  severer  form  and 
stricter  organization  at  other  hands.  To 
have  helped  to  drive  out  the  cold  and  vapid 
dassicalism  in  architecture,  and  the  sickly 
sentimentality  in  fiction,  which  made  the  era 
of  the  regency  of  England's  darkest  period, 
was  a  service  to  his  age  not  the  less  merito- 
rious because  Scott  had  never  set  himself 
coolly  and  scientifically  to  work  it  out. 

Scarcely  less  striking  or  salutary  in  its 
effects  upon  the  national  character  has  been 
filcott's  grasp  of  nature  and  keen  zest  of 
physical  enjoyment.  The  breezy  mountain 
and  the  brae,  the  hardy  sports  of  the  moor 
and  the  loch,  the  genial  humor  and  racy  dia- 
lect of  Highland  clansmen,  were  painted  by 
him  with  a  freshness  and  a  force  entirely  his 
own.  New  types  of  life  and  character  were 
thrown  upon  the  canvas.  To  the  Southern 
readers  of  his  day  the  manners  and  speech 
of  the  Scottish  peasantry  were  previously  all 
but  as  strange  and  outlandish  as  those  of 
Japan  or  Central  Africa  are  to  ourselves.  A 
real  union  of  interest  and  feeling  began  to 
spring  up  between  the  two  countries.  The 
very  fee  simple  of  all  Scotland  has  been 
raised  by  Scott's  pen  fully  ten  per  cent. 


THE   WAVERLET    NOVELS. 


Every  spot  which  tbo  novaliil  daNribod  be- 
came forthwith  classie  to  the  civilised  of  aU 
nations.  It  must  strike  eveiy  traveUer  from 
the  South  how  mudi  this  infiunon  has  per- 
colated even  to  the  lower  etrata  of  northern 
society.  Scarce  a  eottar  or  drover  but  has 
at  his  fingers'  ends  the  k»e  whioh  links  his 
home  with  the  g^us  of  the  novelist.  Pro- 
vincialism may  not,  indeed,  be  frivofable  to 
world-wide  homage.  The  taste  lor  what  is 
simply  local  or  grotesque  may  at  any  mo- 
ment pass  away  among  other  shifts  of  Issh- 
ion.  A  reaction  may,  in  like  manner,  eie 
long  set  in  against  the  prevalent  Gothie 
mania.  But  herein,  as  we  have  seen,  lay 
but  one  element  of  Scott's  mental  ascen- 
dency. There  remains,  as  the  basb  of  aU 
the  rest,  his  intense  and  instinctive  love  of 
nature. 

Riding  at  these  two  anchors,  the  ark  of 
Scott's  reputation  is  in  no  danger  of  total  or 
immediate  •  slupwreck.  MeduBvalism  and 
musculari^  may  not  be  very  profound  idauy 
but  few  wiU  deny  to  such  ideas  their  salatary 
influence  in  spiritualising  and  bracing  the 
mind.  All  that  Scott  had  to  impart  ofmid 
gain  has  by  these  tw<9  channels  passed  into 
uie  age.  He  has  no  more  to  teach  us.  Bnt 
he  can  still  make  us  feel.  He  will  be  read 
for  no  didactic  purpose,  but  for  what  is  fhr 
more  the  proper  end  of  fiction — the  innocent 
and  healthy  plaj  of  the  emotions.  Men  of 
mature  years  will  miss,  as  they  peruse  once 
more  the  tales  which  fascinated  their  yooth» 
the  vivid  and  exquisite  enjoyment  of  that 
first  acquaintance.  And  the  young  will  won* 
der  at  toe  rapt,  almost  the  religious,  belief 
with  which  their  sires  still  sneak  of  the  Wa- 
verley  novels  as  the  t]rpe  of  all  that  is  per- 
fect in  fiction.  It  is  the  sign  of  what  U^  ago 
has  gained  in  mental  depth  and  breadth. 
But  enthusiasm  will  not  be  followed  in  this 
case  by  contempt.  We  have  already  had 
writers  of  deeper  insight  and  higher  aim,  bat 
none  of  warmer  sympathy  or  more  genuine 
human  heart  And  by  virtue  of  these  qundi- 
ties  Scott  still  remains  the  favorite  novelist 
of  his  country. 


Why  is  the  Welsh  langasjce  like  the  Mael- 
strom ? — Becauso  it  is  not  easily  Bounded, 

"  I'm  a  rising  yoang  man,  and  a  capital  prot- 
vect  before  me" — ^as  Sinbad  the  sailor  said  when 
he  was  lifted  into  the  air  by  tlie  eagle. 

'*  I  BLUSH  for  you,"  as  the  rouge-pot  said  to 
the  old  dowager. 

"  I  SHALL  never  be  able  to  make  this  passage 


out,"  as  Sir  John  Ross  said  when  he  eooldn'^ 
find  his  way  to  the  North  Pole. 

"  Mbssaobs  carefully  doliTered/'  as  the  eai^ 
trumpet  said  to  the  old  maid.  ^ 

"Plbasb  to  bbmbkbbb  thx  Nakb  Aim 
Addbbss."  —  A  disappointed  playwright  has 
had  the  malice  to  write  over  the  door  of  the 
Dramatic  Adtbob's  Socibtt  :  "  Id  m  parU 
FVanoM. 


FROST    IN    THE   HOLIDATS. 


FBOST  IK  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

Trb  time  of  frost  is  the  time  for  me  I 

When  the  gay  blood  spins  through  the  heart 

with  glee, 
When  the  voice  leaps  out  with  a  chiming  sound, 
And  the  footstep  rings  on  the  musical  ground ; 
When  the  earth  is  gray  and  the  air  is  bright. 
And  every  breath  a  new  delight  1 

While  Yesterday  sank,  full  soon,  to  rest, 
What  a  glorious  sky  ! — through  the  level  west, 
Pink  clouds  in  a  delicate  greenish  haze, 
Which  deepened  up  into  purple  grays. 
With  stars  aloft  as  the  light  aecreased. 
Till  the  great  moon  rose  in  the  rich  blue  east 

And  Morning  !— each  pane  a  garden  of  frost. 
Of  delicate  flowering,  as  quickly  lost ; 
For  the  stalks  are  fed  by  the  moon's  cold  beams. 
And  the  leaves  are  woven,  like  woof  of  dreams, 
By  Night's  keen  breath,  and  a  glance  of  the 

Sun, 
Like  dreams,  will  scatter  them  every  one. 

Hurrah  !  the  lake  is  a  league  of  glass  I 
Buckle  and  strap  on  the  stiff  white  grass. 
Off  we  shoot,  and  poise  and  wheel. 
And  swiftly  turn  upon  scoring  heel ; 
And  our  flving  sandals  chirp  and  sing 
Like  a  flock  of  swallows  gay  on  the  wing. 

Happy  skaters  !  jubilant  flight! 
Easily  leaning  to  left  and  right, 
Curvmp^,  coasting  an  islet  of  sward. 
Balancing  sharp  on  the  glassy  cord 
With  single  foot, — ah,  wretch  unshriven  I 
A  new  star  dawns  in  the  fishes'  heaven. 

Away  from  the  crowd  with  the  wind  we  drift, 
No  vessel's  motion  so  smoothly  swift ; 
Fainter  and  fainter  the  tumult  grows. 
And  the  gradual  stillness  and  wide  repoae 
Touch  with  a  hue  more  soft  and  grave 
The  lapse  of  joy's  declining  wave. 

Pore  is  the  ice ;  a  glance  may  sound 
Deep  through  an  awful  dim  profound 
Of  water-dungeons  where  snake-weeds  hide, 
Over  which,  as  self-upborne,  we  glide, 
Like  wizards  on  dark  adventure  bent, 
liasters  of  every  element. 

Homeward  !    How  the  shimmering  snow 

Kisses  our  hot  cheeks  as  we  go  ! 

Wavering  down  the  feeble  wind, 

like  a  manifold  thought  to  a  )X)et's  mind, 

Till  the  earth  and  trees  ond  icy  lakes, 

Are  slowly  clothed  with  the  countless  flakes. 

Bat  the  village  street — the  stir  and  noise ! 
Where  long  black  slides  run  mad  with  boys  ; 
Where  the  pie  is  kepi  hot,  in  sequence  due, 
Aristocrat  now  the  hobnail  shoo  ; 
And  the  quaint  white  bullets  fl^  here  and  there. 
With  laugh  and  shout  in  the  wmtry  air. 

In  the  clasp  of  Home,  by  the  ruddy  fire. 
Ranged'  in  a  ring  to  our 'hearts'  desire, — 
Who  is  to  tell  some  wondrous  tale. 
Almost  to  turn  the  warm  cheeks  pale, 
Bet  chin  on  hands,  make  grave  eyes  stare, 
Pntw  ilowly  nearer  each  stool  and  chair  f 
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The  one  low  voice  goes  wandering  on 
Through  a  mystic  world,  whither  all  are  gone; 
The  shadows  dance ;  little  Caroline 
Has  stolen  her  fingers  up  into  mine. 
But  the  night  outside  is  very  chill. 
And  the  frost  hums  loud  at  the  window-sill. 

Wk.  Alunoham. 


A  SONNET. 

WBITTBK  IN  A  COPT  OF  DR.  JOHKBON'S  **  PBATBBS 
AMD  MKDITATIOlfS." 

O  8TBANOB  great  soul  1    That  rock  the  prophet 

smote. 
Whence  gushed  their  life,  to  Israel's  heart  of 

pride 
Seemea  naught  I  ween  but  barren  Horeb's  side ; 
For  little  would  the  thirsty  worldlings  note 
Of  those  diviner  springs  which  far  remote 
From  their  chance  gaze  which  ever  idly  spied 
What  each  rash  lust  desired,  God  willed  to  hide^ 
Till  holy  Moses  called  the  waters  out — 
So  in  our  world  where  outward  things  have 

sway. 
The  proud  high  front  which  noblest  natures  own 
Looks  monstrous,  and  so  shallow  have  we  grown. 
That  hearts  like  thine  whose  deeper  fountains 

play  » 

Beyona  the  reach  of  every  wanton  ray. 
Though  brimmed  with  love,  unfathomed,  seem 

but  stone. 

Alsaqbb  Hat  Hill. 
^National  Magazine. 


THE  INTERESTS  OF  FRANCE. 
Air—**  a  Landlady  m  France." 

The  interests  of  France  wont  let  Italy  obtain 

The  Capital  she  needs  to  crown  her  union,  O  ! 
Her  troops  at  Rome  the  emperor  declares  must 
still  remain. 
To  preserve  the  Roman  Catholic  commun- 
ion, O ! 

So  when  this  pious  emperor— the  people's  own 
Elect— 
The  Romans  ask  for  leave  to  choose  their 
Ruler,  O ! 
He  says  that  conscience  forces  him  their  prayer 
to  reject. 
An  assertion    than  which   nothing  can   be 
cooler,  O  I 

Garibaldi's  march  on  Rome,  though  checked 
was  his  advance. 
Supplies  him  with  a  fresh  excuse  for  staying. 

On  the  ground  that,  to  a  menace,  right  or  wrong, 
tne  pride  of  France, 
Can  on  no  account  attention  dream  of  pay- 
ing, 0 1 

So  the  interests  of  France,  and  her  honor,  under 
foot, 
Bid  her  tread  the  rights  of  every  weaker  na- 
tion, 01  ^ 
And  therefore,  for#tbe  present,  she  determines 
not  to  put 
Any  limit  to  the  Roman  occupation,  O  I 

— /HcadL 


1^2  THE   VOICE   OP  HUMANITY. 

«*THE  VOICE  OF  HUMANITY/' 


Now  has  Bramwell  done  his  worst. 
And  the  Law  has  slaked  its  thirst ! 
Come,  thon.  Goddess  fair  and  free. 
By  Jebb  'yclcped  Hnmanity ! 
Come  and'  with  thy  sweet  relief 
Sooth  each  interesting:  thief; 
Deaf  to  all  the  coward  bluster 
Raised  by  simple  kntickle-doster. 

'Tis  thy  office  to  make  snug 

Sad  garotter  in  the  jag. 

If  his  ways  must  be  confined. 

To  his  errors  still  be  kind. 

Now  let  mercy  show  her  vigor. 

Kindness  is  the  soul  of  rigor ; 

Make  at  least  the  dungeon  rosy- 

Curtained,  carpeted,  and  cosy. 

Let  the  rogues  our  necks  who  throttle 

Never  want  their  generous  bottle ; 

While  wo  cage  them  for  our  quiet, 

Pile  their  boards  with  dainty  diet ; 

Penitence  from  plenty  springs, 

And  good  thoughts  come  of  good  things. 

Let  them,  after  oakum-picking. 
Have  their  duckling  or  their  chicken ; 
How  justly  after  breaking  stones 
Succeeds  a  grill  of  devilled  bones ! 
If  living  ill's  their  fault,  then,  sure. 
Good  living  is  th'  appropriate  cure ; 
You've  only  to  reverse  tne  sin. 
To  find  the  needful  discipline. 

Take  for  the  model  of  a  cell 
That  where  good  Tuck  did  whilom  dwell, 
With  finsk  of  Rhenish,  and  a  haunch 
Of  venison  for  his  pious  paunch. 
Tobacco  was  not  in  those  days, 
But  let's  improve  on  ancient  ways, 
And  join  tl>e  influence  of  a  mild 
Cigar  to  tame  the  passions  wild  ; 
The  very  smoke  that  mounts  the  sky 
Will  lead  the  captive's  thoughts  on  high, 
And  every  sober,  calming  puff 
By  grace  divine  reform  a  Rough. 

In  penitentiaries  kept  close 
Convicts  are  apt  to  grow  morose ; 
Send  Sykes  or  Shcppard  to  the  hulks. 
He  grows  ill-tcmpcrcd,  mopes  and  sulks  ; 
But  place  him  amongst  fragrant  flowers, 
That  pensive  brow  no  longer  lowers ; 
The  heart  in  prison-^ard  that  hardens 
Will  melt  like  wax  m  sunny  gardens. 

Blest  work  !  with  Nature's  sweets  and  balms 

To  change  poor  wolves  to  harmless  lambs ! 

Aid  it,  ye  tender-hearted  Delias  I 

Send  Sykes  a  bouquet  of  camelias. 

And  sure  some  pitying  Caroline 

Will  Shcppard's  name  with  roses  twifie. 

And  with  them,  if  her  heart  be  true. 

Send  him  a  cigarette  or  two. 

Thus,  with  a  butt  of  stout  fh>m  Jebb, 

Lest  strengtii  should  fail,  or  mirth  should  ebb. 

And  a  fcW  Bibles  clasped  with  gold 

(Such  as  at  Bagster's  shop  are  sold), 


The  dungeon  m7ght  be  made  a  nloo 
Retreat  for  persecuted  rice, 
Till  Eden's  seat  be  found.-^nd  thea 
Transporting  should  begin  again. 
^"Examiner.  M.  W.  S. 


WHEN  I  GET  THE  TIN. 

▲  LTMO  OF  TON. 
I  MBAIt  to  go  to  Ascot 

Upon  the  Gold-cup  day ; 
111  sport  a  steed  of  gallant  breed, 

A  chestnut  or  brigrit  bay ; 
Unless  I  join  Sir  Henry's  set 

(He  said  he'd  take  mo  in). 
And  to  the  stand  drive  four  in  hand. 

Mum  1 — when  I  get  the  tin  I 

I'll  ogle  all  the  ladies, 

And  many  a  smiling  eye. 
From  the  grand  stand,  will  light  love's  biaad 

And  lod  me  sigh  for  sigh ! 
I'll  bet  against  the  favorite 

(The  second's  sure  to  win) ; 
With  smiles  and  nods  I'll  take  the  odds. 

Humph ! — ^when  I  get  the  tin ! 

Some  club  of  notoriety 

Must  have  me  for  a  member ; 
Where  I  may  dine,  and  sip  mv  wine. 

In  the  dog-days,  or  November ; 
Address  my  card---have  letters  left^- 

When  Town  begins  to  thin  ; 
And  I  resort  to  shoot  and  sport. 

Humph  1 — when  I  get  the  tin  1 

An  opera-box  I'll  occupy. 

Where  eyes  and  diamonds  gleaming. 
On  a  court  night,  make  earth  seem  bright 

As  the  heaven  of  poets'  dreaming  1 
I'll  visit  soir^et  ball,  and  rout. 

My  day  with  night  begin  ; — 
Outshine  them  all  at  masque  and  ball. 

That's — when  I  get  the  tin  ! 

To  some  fair  creature  I'll  propose 

(Love's  flnme — why  should  I  smother  ?) 
With  rosy  blush,  my  fears  she'll  brush, 

And  sigh,  "  Go  ask  my  mother  I  " 
Objections  will  at  first  be  raised, — 

She  pines,  grows  pale  and  thin. 
Papa  relents — mamma  consents. 

And  so— I  get  the  tin  1 

And,  when  installed  in  wealth  and  easa^ 

I'll  live  on  my  estate ; 
No  duns  shall  come,  like  sound  of  dmra. 

To  thunder  at  my  gate ; 
My  gray  gooce-quill  I'll  throw  aside 

That  now  my  way  must  win. 
For  ah  I  I've  swore  to  write  no  more. 

When  oaoe  I  get  the  tin  I 

— PtondL 
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CHARLES    THE   FlFTH^S    SONG    IN    HIS    COFFIN. 


CHARLES  THE  FIFTH'S   SONG  IN  HIS 

COFFIN.* 

FBOM  THB  DANISH  OF  B.  8.  VSGEMAXS, 
BT  MBS.   BUSHBT. 

The  passinj^-bcll,  din^  dong  1  ding  dong ! 

Hark !  calls  me  to  the  dead. 
Let  me,  'midst  prayers  and  holy  song. 
Now  sleep  that  sleep,  so  deep,  so  long, 

Upon  tliis  soft,  smooth  bed  1 
The  pnssing-beU,  ding  dong  !  ding  dong ! 

Hark  !  calls  me  to  the  dead. 
A  king  I  was  but  late — a  strong, 

A  mighty  empire's  head ; 
The  world  too  small  with  its  countlesfl  throng, 
And  now  a  coffin  is  too  long ! 
The  passing-bell,  ding  dong  I  diog  dong  I 

Hark !  calls  me  to  the  dead. 

Hush !  hnsh !    Ah !  softer,  softer  yet; 

Disturb  .my  dreams  no  more. 
Hush !  let  me  sleep  in  peace,  and  let 
Me  now  all  earthly  things  forget. 

And  the  crown  I  lately  wore. 
Hush  !  hush !    Ah  !  softer,  softer  yet ; 

Disturb  my  dreams  no  more. 
Let  now  my  name  aside  be  set. 

And  flattery's  words  be  o'er. 
Behold  !  a  corpse  I  lie,  though  yet 
The  gates  of  heaven  I  have  not  met. 
Hush  I  hush  I    Ah !  softer,  softer  yet ; 

Disturb  my  dreams  no  more. 

Hasten,  hasten,  onwards  bear 

Me  now  to  calm  repose. 
Haste,  let  my  weary  bones  rest  there, 
Within  tliat  vaulted  chamber,  where 

Yon  lamp  sepulchral  glows. 
Hasten,  hasten,  onwards  bear 

Me  now  to  calm  repose. 
Take  back  the  crown  'twas  mine  to  wear. 

So  laden  with  all  human  woes ; 
That  crown  I  may  no  longer  bear— 
'Tis  bloody  !    Ah  !  then  cleanse  it  fair ; 
And  hasten,  hasten,  onwards  bear 

Me  now  to  calm  repose. 

*  It  Is  well  known  that  Charles  T.,  one  of  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  Europe,  tired  of  ambition,  and  of  the  over- 
whelming  cares  of  hb  extensive  government,  retired, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Justus,  where  he  not  only  alijured  all  the  luxuries  of  his 
elevated  station,  but  subjected  himself  to  many  severe 

Eonances.  *'  To  display  his  zeal  and  merit  the  IKror  of 
[eaven,"  says  Robertson,  in  his  Life  of  Charles,  ''he 
fixed  on  an  act  as  wi  d  and  uncommon  as  any  that  super- 
stition ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and  disordered  &ncy. 
He  resolved  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  his 
death.  He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel 
of  the  monastery.  Ills  domestics  marched  thither  in  fli- 
neral  procession,  with  black  tapers  in  their  hands.  He 
himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in  bis  coffin 
with  much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the  dead  was 
chanted,  and  Charles  Joined  in  the  prayers  that  were  of- 
fered up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  mingling  his  tears  with 
those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had  been  cel- 
ebrating a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony  closed  with 
sprinkling  holy  water  on  the  coffin  in  the  usual  form, 
and  all  the  assistants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the  chapel 
were  shut  Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and  with- 
drew to  his  apartment,  full  of  thoee  awfbl  sentiments 
which  such  a  singolar  solemnity  was  calculated  to  in- 
■pin." 


Hnsh  *  hush  !    Ah  !  grant  me  rest^ 

Grant  me  rest  within  the  grave.   < 
Never  war  my  spirit  blest; 
Never  to  my  bosom  rest 

The  gnawing  worm  yet  gave. 
Hush  I  hush  I    Ah  !  grant  mo  rest. 

Grant  me  rest  within  the  grave. 
The  worm  alone  is  the  constant  guest 

Of  the  king  as  of  the  slave. 
Ay,  ever  docs  the  worm  Infest 
And  prey  upon  the  human  breast. 
Hush  !  hush  !    Ah  I  grant  me  rest, 

Grant  me  rest  within  the  grave. 

Hither,  hither,  come,  ye  mighty. 

To  this  fir-wood  chesty 
Hither  come,  and  yo  shall  see 
Him  whom,  among  the  great  like  ye. 

The  world  called  greatest,  best. 
Hither,  hither,  come,  ye  mighty. 

To  this  fir-wood  chest. 
He  who  wielded  sceptres  three. 

He  who  could  so  easy  wrest 
Kingdoms  from  the  mightiest,  he 
Now  fights — alas  1  that  it  should  be  !-*» 
Now  fights  with  loathsome  reptiles,  see ! 

Witl^n  this  narrow  chest 

The  passing-bell,  ding  dong  I  ding  dong  I 

Let  peace  be  with  the  dead. 
Let  him,  'midst  prayers  and  holy  song. 
Now  sleep  that  sleep,  so  deep,  so  long^ 

Upon  this  Boftf  smooth  bed. 
The  passing-bell,  ding  dong  !  ding  doog  I 

Let  peace  be  with  the  dead. 
A  king  he  was  but  late — a  strong, 

A  mighty  empire's  head  ; 
The  world  too  small  with  its  countless  throng. 
And  now  a  coffin  is  too  long. 
The  passing-bell,  ding  dong  I  ding  dong  I 

Let  peace  be  with  the  dead  I 
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SUDDEN  UGHT. 
♦ 
I HATB  been  here  before. 

Though  when  or  how  I  cannot  tell ; 
I  know  the  path  beyond  the  door. 

The  sweet  fresh  smell. 
The  sighing  sound,  the  lights  aronnd  the  shore. 

You  have  been  mine  before, 

How  long  ago  I  do  not  know ; 
But  just  when,  at  that  swallow's  soar. 

Your  neck  turned  so, 
Some  veil  did  fall,  I  knew  it  all  of  yore. 

Before  may  be  again : 

Oh  !  press  my  eyes  into  yonr  neck. 
Shall  we  not  be  forever  lain 

Thus  for  Love's  sake. 
And  sleep,  and  wake,  yet  never  break  the  ohain. 

D.  Q.  Bonam. 
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CBAPTEB  L 
TUB  BBBODtB  IS  UTTRODUCBD. 

One  gentle  summer  evening,  hushed  and 
starry,  \rith  a  faint  breeze  whispering  abroad, 
like  the  breathing  of  a  quiet  sleeper,  an  in- 
fant lay  sluopbering  on  the  bare  flags  of  an 
almshouse  hall.  Peacefully  it  slept  all 
through  the  night,  with  the  stars  shining 
down  on  it  through  the  grated  windows  that 
pierced  the  walls.  Heavily  drugged  with 
laudanum  as  it  had  been,  tiie  child  was  as 
motionless  and  noiseless  as  if  dead.  The 
moon  rose  and  set,  the  stars  paled  in  the 
light  of  the  coming  day ;  the  sparrows  twit- 
tered and  fluttered  on  the  honse-top,  and 
•till  it  awoke  not  Bright  floods  of  golden 
light  shone  down  as  the  sun  burst  out  in 
purple  glory — the  lond  bell  of  the  house 
proclaimed  that  all  should  be  up  and  stirring 
who  were  able — ^the  heavy  foot  of  the  porter 
sounded  loudly  on  the  hall  flags— yet  softly 
as  ever  came  the  faint  breath  of  the  slum- 
bering infant — no  start— no  cry,  but  an  even 
sleep,  that  apparently  defled  all  waking. 

Joe  Bennett,  the  porter,  who  thus  early 
proceeded  on  his  round  of  duty,  was  a  some- 
what taciturn  individual,  never  having  com- 
pletely recovered  the  effects  of  a  fit  of  de- 
rangement which  seized  him  on  the  sudden 
death  of  his  wife,  about  six  years  since,  and 
be  was  now  filling  a  situation  in  the  Tilby 
almshouse  which  did  not  require  particular 
brightness  of  intellect.  His  business  it  was 
to  lock  and  bar  the  doors  every  night,  and 
to  unlock  and  unbar  them  every  morning. 
He  was  scrupulous  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties;  yet  not  devoid  of  a  tendency  to 
grumble,  if  required  to  unlock  or  unbar 
at  unwonted  hours.  He  had  been  a  **  schol- 
ar,^ and  was  still  much  addicted  to  arithme- 
tic and  making  up  accounts.  He  had  a  large 
appetite;  and  was  more  animated  on  the 
subject  of  a  good  dinner  than  upon  any 
other.  He  thought  of  no  world  beyond  the 
almshouse,  and  it  was  well.  On  discovering 
the  sleeping  child  in  the  hall,  be  uttered  no 
exclamation,  but  a  frown  gathered  over  his 
brow  as  he  stooped  to  lift  it.  Still  motion- 
leM,  the  infant  was  borne  by  him  to  Mrs. 
Wynne,  the  matron  of  the  almshoue,  who 


had  just  made  her  appearance  in  the  general 
yard,  where  the  paupers  were  beginning  to 
creep  about,  and  shake  off  the  stupor  of  the 
past  night.  Mrs.  Wynne  was  a  wife  and 
mother ;  but  that  did  not  make  her  regard 
babies  generally  with  ah  eye  of  leniency. 
The  novelty  of  them  had  all  worn  off;  she 
only  looked  upon  them  in  the  abstract  now, 
as  so  many  shrieking,  senseless,  troublesome 
little  creatures — happier  for  themselves  and 
every  one  else  if  they  were  dead  than  livincr. 
Of  course,  her  own  children  were  not  iiP 
eluded  in  this  category ;  it  was  only  the  in- 
fants of  other  people  whom  she  considered 
altogether  de  trap.  She  was  a  smart  little 
woman,  of  sallow  color,  with  a  sharp  voice, 
a  piercing  black  eye,  and  strongly  marked 
filatures,  and,  according  to  her  own  account, 
a  great  sufierer  from  toothache,  which  neces- 
sitated a  frequent  application  to  the  gums 
of  gin  and  other  warm  cordials ;  so  that 
sometimes  even  early  in  the  morning  she 
carried  about  her  a  surprising  odor  of  spir- 
ituous liquors.  Once  or  twice  of  late  she 
had  met  with  unhappy  accidents,  in  falling 
down*stairs  and  over  chairs  in  the  parlor, 
which  she  attributed  to  vertigo;  but  Mr. 
Wynne  did  not  choose  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  any  medical  adviser.  The  good  woman 
complained  bitterly  of  the  troublesome  qual- 
ities of  the  household  under  her  charge  :  its 
members  were  dirty,  lazy,  thankless  crea- 
tures— they  made  her  sick — they  gave  her 
toothache,  and  consequent  vertigo;  they 
fniled  to  be  happy  and  sweet-tempered, 
though  graciously  permitted  to  wander 
round  a  large  paved  yard,  surrounded  by 
walls  of  extraordinary  height  and  thickness, 
and  allowed  to  indulge  in  wholesome  por- 
ridge day  after  day,  and  evening  after  even- 
ing, for  breakfast  and  supper.  **  But  those 
low  class  of  people  never  luxoe  any  grati- 
tude,**  were  words  continually  on  the  ma- 
tron's tongue.  ''I  don't  know  what  pau- 
pers were  made  for,  if  it  isn't  to  torment 
other  folk.''  This  asylum  for  the  poor  at 
Tilby  was  a  private  institution,  not  under 
the  rule  of  government,  nor  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  parish  workhouses ;  it  was 
founded  many  years  back  by  an  ancient  hm» 
ily  in  the  county ;  and  though  many  abusee 
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bad  crept  in,  as  regarded  the  carrying  out 
of  certain  mlesi  since  the  first  years  of  its 
foundation,  it  was  still,  in  some  points,  supe- 
rior to  the  general  run  of  almshouses.  It 
was  a  large  establishment,  being  a  house  of 
industry  for  such  as  were  able  to  work,  be- 
sides being  an  asylum  for  cripples,  idiots, 
and  the  very  aged,  who  were  Npast  all  labor. 
Its  laws  were  regulated  by  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing gentlemen  of  the  ifeighborhood,  who  as- 
sembled on  a  certain  day  of  each  month  to 
listen  to  complaints,  to  admit  or  discharge 
inmates,  and  to  hear  what  Darid  Wynne,  the 
master,  had  to  say  upon  any  subject.  These 
board-days  were  always  momentous  to  every 
me  connected  with  the  establishment 
Wynne  assumed  greater  importance  than 
eyer  upon  these  occasions ;  he  was  cleaner, 
better  dressed,  more  tyrannical,  in  going  his 
rounds  over  the  wards  and  yards ;  yet  suave, 
withal,  in  the  presence  of  the  gendemen  of 
the  Board.  How  many  a  wretched  pauper 
entertained  hopes  of  seeing  some  of  these 
authorities,  who  were  superior  to  the  master, 
on  some  coming  board-day,  and  telling  his 
or  her  little  tale  of  wrongs  or  sorrows,  apart 
from  the  master's  ear — ay,  or  mayhap,  bdTore 
his  very  face.  Oh,  vain  thought!  How 
could  they  dare  to  come  boldly  fbrth,  dressed 
in  their  gray  garments,  marked  with  the 
pauper's  badge,  and  utter  complaints  to 
those  shiningly  dressed  gentlemen,  booted 
and  spurred,  so  grand  and  dainty,  who  now 
and  then  came  out  with  Jacob  Wynne  to  see 
the  inmates  walking  in  their  yards,  or  to 
watch  the  looms  and  spinning-machines  at 
work  in  the  industrial  apartments  P  Ah,  no, 
they  must,  one  and  all,  touch  their  caps,  or 
courtesy  humbly  before  these  great  folk,  and 
answer,  that  they  were  all  satisfied  to  the 
utmost — they  had  nothing  more  to  wish  for 
than  what  they  received ;  while,  all  the  time, 
more  than  one  could  have  shaken  their 
clenched  hands  in  Wynne's  face,  and  ut- 
tered dreadful  things,  had  they  dared. 
There  was  much  of  envying,  strife,  malice, 
among  these  paupers.  Neither  superiors 
nor  inferiors  were  blameless.  Almost  any 
one  of  the  inmates  elevated  to  Wynne's  po- 
sition would  have  grown  as  proud  and  over- 
bearing as  himself— and  then,  how  they  re- 
garded each  other  with  jealousy !  If  the 
master  gave  a  piece  of  tobacco  to  old  Tim 
Phipps,  or  a  pair  of  woollen  socks,  to  ward 
off  rheumatism  in  his  limbs,  how  darkly  old 


Paul  Watts  looked  upon  the  gifU ;  or  if 
Mrs.  Wynne  sent  a  bowl  of  tea  from  her 
own  breakfast-table  to  Suky  Sparrow,  did 
hot  B  host  of  other  old  women  regard  Suky 
with  envy  and  anger  P  {^either  proaperi^ 
nor  privation  had  a  softening  ii^uenoe  in 
this  establishment,  more  than  in  any  other, 
upon  the  characters  of  those  connected  vitb 
it.  Master  and  servant  were  alike  prone  to 
evil— the  children  of  wrath*  Joe  Bennett, 
the  porter,  never  was  afraid  of  anybody  now } 
he  used  to  be  nervous  and  easily  intimidated 
before  his  derangement,  but  never  since  it 
Scoldings,  praises,  threats,  made  little  im- 
pression on  him  of  late  years.  Hia  feelings 
had  become  blunted ;  therefore,  be  marched 
straight  up  to  Mrs.  Wynne,  with  hia  nnwel> 
come  burden,  quite  coolly. 

"  What !  a  foundling ! "  was  the  matron's 
angry  exclamation  on  beholding  the  infant 
"You  stupid  creature,  have  yon  allowed 
yourself  to  be  outwitted  in  this  way  P  " 

"  It  came  last  night,"  said  Joe,  careleadly  { 
"  it  wasn't  no  fault  of  mine." 

**  Fault  of  yours,  indeed !  It  flew  throo|^ 
the  keyhole,  or  maybe  down  the  chimney  I" 
said  Mrs.  Wynne,  ironically. 

"  I  don't  say  that— hands  must  have  Idt 
it  in  the  hall — *twas  there  I  got  it.** 

**  A  nice  piece  of  business,  indeed ;  and 
Mr.  Lipwell  complaining  already  of  the  nnm» 
her  of  useless  paupers  in  the  house ;  and  no 
sign  of  anybody  going  out — nothing  bat 
inmates  coming  in.  I  hope  it  may  soon  bo 
removed  firom  this  world  of  trouble,  like  the 
three  last  foundlings  that  came.  It  would 
be  a  mercy  if  it  was.  Let  me  see  what  it^ 
like."  And  the  matron  relieved  Joe  of  his 
burden.  "  Ay,  indeed,"  she  continued,  in  • 
lower  tone,  as  she  looked  upon  the  placid 
face  of  the  little  sleeper,  **  a  mercy,  surely— 
and  yet  it's  a  pretty  baby  too— ugh !  it'a 
enough  to  disgust  ono— the  wickedness  of 
the  world!  People  abandoning  their  chil»' 
dren  in  this  unnatural  way,  and  forcing 
them  on  other  folks'  care ! " 

But  Joe  had  walked  away  by  this  time  to 
unbar  more  doors,  and  Mrs.  Wynne  stood 
alone  with  the  child  in  her  arms. 

**  It's  about  six  or  eight  months  old,**  she 
soliloquized,  measuring  the  tiny  form  with  a 
practised  eye;  '<and  hasn't  been  ill-fed 
either."  And  she  grasped  the  soft  anna» 
and  touched  the  round  cheeks,  trying  to  per- 
suade herself  that  she  must  hate  the  baby. 
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while  her  heart  was  melting  towards  it  all 
the  while.  But  this  was  weak.  She  must 
combat  the  desire  to  bo  merciful  and  tender. 
She  must  not  permit  herself  to  succumb  to 
any  humane  feeling  about  an  infant  thrust 
upon  the  almshouse  in  such  an  underhand, 
unprincipled  manner.  One  of  the  founda- 
tion rules  of  this  asylum  for  the  poor  at 
Tilby  was,  that  no  child,  under  the  age  of 
seven  years,  left  inside  its  walls,  and  aban- 
doned there,  was  to  be  turned  out  by  the 
authorities,  unless  its  parents  were  discov- 
ered ;  and  although  this  enactment  was 
strictly  adhered  to,  yet  care  was  taken  that 
such  a  thing  should  occur  as  seldom  as  pos- 
sible. The  original  design  of  the  benevo- 
lent individual  who  founded  the  establish- 
ment was,  no  doubt,  to  benefit  the  suffering 
and  unfortunate  poor  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity ;  and  by  this  means  to  prevent  infanti- 
cide as  far  as  Jay  in  his  power.  But  as  years 
passed  by,  and  careless  people  took  the  man- 
agement of  affairs,  economy  as  regarded  the 
household  expenditure  seemed  the  principal 
considerations  attended  to.  The  strictest 
watch  was  ordered  to  be  kept  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  access  to  forsaken  children; 
and  if  one,  by  chance,  gained  admittance, 
great  wrath  was  kindled  among  the  authori- 
ties. Very  few  had  of  late  years  been  in- 
truded on  the  asylum  —  thanks  to  the  por- 
ter's undcvialing  care;  and  as  those  few 
had  died  before  attaining  the  age  of  three 
years,  there  was  not  at  present  r  foundling 
under  the  roof,  except  the  poor  little  in- 
truder just  arrived.  This  child  was  consigned 
by  Mrs.  Wynne  to  the  care  of  old  Suky 
Sparrow,  an  individual  who  in  former  years 
had  earned  her  living  as  nurse  and  children's 
attendant,  but  was  now  superannuated,  though 
considered  well  enough  able  to  attend  to  a 
pauper  infant;  and  having  thus  relieved  her- 
self of  it,  the  matron  went  off  to  communi- 
cate the  fact  of  it^  arrival  to  her  husband. 

CIIAPTER  n. 

DAVID  WT2RIE. 

David  Wynne  wos  about  forty-six  years 
of  age,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  stout 
firame  and  florid  complexion ;  his  features 
might  have  been  considered  handsome,  and 
be  had  altogether  an  air  of  dignity  and  im- 
portance. He  had  formerly  been  head  but- 
ler iu  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Lipwell,  of 
Lurch  Grove,  and  thr9ugh  the  interest  of 
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that  gentleman  had  obtained  his  present  sit- 
uation as  master  of  the  Tilby  House  of  In- 
dustry, by  which  he  received  an  income  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  with  coals  and  candles 
gratis,  and  sundry  other  perquisites.  He 
had,  at  this  time,  three  little  daughters* 
whom  both  he  and  his  wife  were  determined 
should  receive  the  education  of  ladies.  In 
short,  nothing  could  exceed  his  pomp  and 
pride,  except,  perhaps,  the  violenceof  his  tem- 
per—especially  when  he  drank  hard,  which  he 
did  pretty  often.  He  was  a  clever  man  in  his 
way ;  could  write  long  and  fluent  letters,  con- 
taining few  words  of  bad  spelling ;  used  ro- 
mantic expressions  with  his  pen,  but  rarely 
with  his  lips,  being  rather  coarse  of  speech, 
and  somewhat  of  a  blasphemer.  He  had  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  honest  in  money  mat- 
ters ;  never  having  been  known  to  appropriate 
unlawfully  gold  or  silver  intrusted  to  his  care, 
or  done  anything  that  could  ruin  his  charac- 
ter in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but  he  had  his 
own  secrets,  as  well  as  the  secrets  of  others, 
buried  deep  —  very  deep  in  his  heart.  He 
had  been  guilty  of  acts,  which,  even  if  openly 
known,  might  perhaps  have  been  regarded 
leniently  by  the  world  at  large,  but  which 
must,  nevertheless,  look  dark  enough  on  the 
day  when  the  secrets  of  all  souls  will  be  ques- 
tioned before  the  Eternal  Throne.  His  great 
influence  at  Larch  Orove  gave  him  much 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tilby  people. 
Mr.  Lipwell  being  the  descendant  of  the 
original  founder  of  the  almshouse,  was  one 
of  the  chief  committee-men  who  managed 
its  affairs  on  the  monthly  board-days ;  and 
Wynne  had  rarely  reason  to  fear  any  strict- 
ures made  by  this  gentleman  on  his  conduct 
as  master  of  the  asylum,  owing  to  the  fact, 
perhaps,  that  David  had  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  made  himself  particularly  useful  to 
his  patron,  even  since  he  quitted  the  service 
at  Larch  Orove — not  to  speak  of  sundry  lit- 
tle private  transactions  which  he  cleverly 
effected  while  filling  the  office  of  butler  in 
his  employment.  Some  unpleasant  occur- 
rences had  lately  taken  place  at  Larch  Grove, 
with  regard  to  a  governess  who  was  dis- 
missed the  house  somewhat  suddenly,  in  dis- 
grace, people  said ;  Mr.  Lipwell's  only  son 
being  in  a  certain  degree  mixed  up  with  the 
affair,  and  Wynne  was  concerned  in  it  also. 
But  not  much  was  known  about  the  matter 
at  Tilby,  as  it  was  hushed  up  considerably ; 
and  Larch  Grove  being  seven  miles  from  the 
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good  little  coantry  town,  where  the  Lipwells 
were  too  grand  to  visit  anybody,  and  only 
appeared  now  and  then  driving  through  its 
narrow  streets,  either  in  a  shiuog  barouche 
and  pair,  or  still  more  awe-inspiring  cpach* 
and-four,  the  doings  at  the  Grove  were  nearly 
out  of  reach  of  general  gossip. 

Young  LipweU,  however,  was  pretty  well 
known  at  Tilby  as  a  dissipated  character,  and 
he  was  occasionally  observed  standing  in  the 
doorway  of  the  principal  hotel  there,  smok- 
ing cigars,  or  drinking  brandy  in  the  interior 
with  men  of  inferior  rank.  It  used  to  grieve 
David  Wynne  very  much,  he  said,  to  see  Mr. 
Oliver  thus  lowering  himself ;  he,  who  would 
one  day  be  the  head  of  the  family,  the  pos- 
sessor of  all  the  fine  estate  of  Laroh  Grove ; 
for  David  had  a  great  respect  for  pedigree 
and  hereditary  grandeur,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  LipweU  family.  Never 
would  he  forget  the  pleasant  days  he  spent 
at  Larch  Grove ;  first,  as  pantry-boy,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  under  the  rule  of  a  fine  old  but- 
ler, with  silver  hair,  who  taught  him  howyto 
dean  plate  and  drink  the  bottoms  of  the 
wine-bottles,  and  partake  of  the  remnants 
of  the  daily  dessert  after  the  family  dinner. 
That  was  a  fine  old  man  that  taught  him 
many  useful  things ;  and  when  he  died,  Da- 
vid stepped  into  his  shoes,  and  won  the  favor 
of  his  roaster,  the  father  of  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  Larch  Grove ;  who,  fine  and  wor- 
thy as  the  present  proprietor  might  be  con- 
siderecf,  was  still  a  more  excellent  and 
generous  man  than  his  son,  in  the  same  way 
that  Mr.  Oliver,  was  inferior  to  his  father. 
There  was  evidently  a  tendency  to  degener- 
ate in  the  Larch  Grove  family ;  and  proba- 
bly, the  ancestors  who  first  settled  at  the 
Grove,  were  little  short  of  perfection. 

An  oath  escaped  Wynne  when  his  wife 
informed  him,  that  a  foundling  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  outer  hall  that  morning. 

"  How  did  that  happen  P  "  he  demanded 
fiercely,  apparently  considering  that  Mrs. 
Wynne  was  responsible  for  the  misfortune, 
as  she  was  the  first  to  bring  him  the  miwel- 
come  intelligence. 

"Goodness  knows.  Wo  must  make  in- 
quiries. Joe  says  he  wasn't  five  minutes 
from  the  door  at  any  time  of  the  evening 
till  ten  o'clock.  Do  you  remember  the 
strange  woman  that  came  with  a  large  bas- 
ket, to  ask  if  there  was  a  person  called  Dobbs 
in  the  house  P" 


**  Psha !  That  woman  wat  telling  oniosa  { 
she  knew  nothing  of  tjbe  chOdy"  .xetnmed 
Wynne,  sharply.     , 

"I  don't  say  she  didi  but . people  moat 
guess  at  someUuQg.  I  .bote  those  pi^ixketr 
days,  they  alwaya  bring  snch  attieUera  about 
the  house." 

**  We  cant,  help  that }  we  mutt  only  look 
sharp  and  vigilant  that  we're  not  iinpoeed 
upon.  I'll  give  Joe  a  aoimd  mtingi  I  koowt 
with  his  figuring  and  nonsenae.** 

'*  There  wouldn't  be  the  least  use  jn  eeojjd- 
ing  poor  Joe,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  shaking 
her  head ;  **  he's  past  taking  blame  to  heart  i 
all  we  con  do  now  is  to  make  the  best  of  the 
business,  and  try  to  find  out  who  abandoned 
the  infant." 

"What  will  Mr.  Lipwell.say,  when  he 
knows  we've  been  so  careless  P  " 

''Ah!  What  is  it  to  him,  or  to  you  either, 
for  that  matter  P  It's  only  womea  that 
knows  the  torment  of  children ; "  and  thus 
the  matron  cut  the  matter  shorty  by  growii^ 
smart  and  irritated  herself,  when  she  ob- 
served a  tendency  to  become  unreasonabk 
on  the  part  of  her  spouse.  It  had  always 
been  Mrs.  Wynne's  determination  sinoe  she 
married,  never  to  be  *'  put  down  "  by  her 
husband ;  and  perhaps  she  was  the  only  per- 
son in  his  own  grade  of  life  whom  David  wat 
at  all  afraid  o^  or  who  could  call  him  to  or^ 
der  when  he  was  growing  violent  or  restive. 
It  would  have  been,  perhaps,  more  dutifiil, 
according  to  some  ideas  on  the  subject,  had 
she  meekly  allowed  him  to  burst  out  into 
furies  and  endanger  her  life,  or  at  least  her 
health,  by  his  ill-temper  and  passion.  Bat 
upon  this  we  will  not  comment ;  she  took 
her  own  method  of  keeping  him  reasonable, 
and  we  will  not  quarrel  with  it. 

It  was  vain  to  endeavor  to  discover  who 
the  person  or  persons  were  who  abandoned 
the  miserable  child  at  the  almshouse.  Va- 
rious suggestions  and  surmises  were  offered 
by  difierent  people  respecting  it.  An  iU- 
fiiced  man,  with  a  dork  bundle  under  his  arm, 
had  been  known  to  call  on  the  previous  even- 
ing at  the  asylum,  and  he  had  asked  to  see 
the  master  on  particular  business,  but  had 
not  waited  till  Mr.  Wynne  appeared  to  him. 
A  woman  with  a  ragged  cloak  and  shaggy 
hair,  had  been  observed  often  during  the 
previous  day,  wandering  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  almshouse,  with  the  air  of  one 
demented*     Two  suspicious-loekiog 
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were  remembered  to  have  brought  a  pack  of 
goods,  as  pedlers,  to  the  house  in  the  after- 
noon, and  to  have  given  Joe  Bennett  some 
impertinence  for  wishing  to  send  them  away. 
And,  lastly,  a  couple  of  itinerant  ballad-sing- 
ers had  insisted  upon  singing,  against  all 
threats  of  sending  for  the  constable,  a  vari- 
ety of  songs  before  the  door,  greatly  to  the 
disgust  of  the  unhappy  porter.  Whether 
any  of  these  individuals  was  the  culprit  guilty 
of  leaving  the  child  in  the  workhouse  hall, 
could  not,  of  course,  be  determined  upon. 
David  Wynne  rejected'  all  proffered  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject  with  extreme  contempt, 
merely  observing  that  if  he  had  the  mother 
of  the  infant  in  his  power,  he  would  soon 
let  her  know  his  opinion  of  her  crime.  O 
poor  mother,  resting  in  your  strange  grave, 
where  grass-blade  or  daisy-blossom  could 
never  rear  themselves  to  the  summer  sky 
above  you — were  you  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  wrath — ^waiting  for  the  sound  of 
the  last  trump,  to  summon  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty  to  judgment — the  murdered  and 
the  murderer  P 

CHAPTEB  m. 
THE   rOUKDUMQ    RECBITXS   RSB  VAMB. 

SUKT  St»ARROW,  like  most  of  the  alms- 
house inmates,  was  a  silent,  uncommunica- 
tive woman,  bordering  on  sixty  years,  tall, 
gaunt,  and  upright,  with  a  tendency  to  im- 
agine herself  afflicted  with  every  ailment  that 
was  mentioned  in  her  presence,  and  a  head 
always  "  splitting,"  to  use  her  own  phrase. 
She  was,  therefore,  fond  of  strong  tea,  which 
she  stewed  occasionally  either  in  a  saucepan 
or  teapot  over  a  slow  fire,  thus  producing  a 
very  black,  bitter  beverage  of  poisonous  fla- 
vor. Also,  like  most  of  the  almshouse  in- 
mates, she  was  greatly  addicted  to  grum- 
bling, and  thinking  herself  worse  treated 
than  anybody  else. 

When  the  baby  intruder  was  committed 
to  her  care,  she  felt  at  first  very  angry,  feel- 
ing that  she  had  no  more  right  to  look  after 
it  than  Jenny  Tompkins  or  any  other  woman 
in  the  asylum  ;  but  she  cooled  down  about  it 
quickly  enough  ;  and  an  attentive  observer, 
bad  there  existed  any  such  individual,  might 
have  become  aware  that  her  spirits  seemed 
better,  her  grumbling  fits  less  frequent,  and 
her  head  not  so  subject  to  '*  split,*'  as  it  was 
previous  to  her  getting  some  employment  of 
mn  active  kind.    The  child  was  what  conuois- 


aeurs  in  the  matter  would  have  called  a  fine 
one ;  its  clothes  though  scanty,  were  not  of 
coarse  texture,  rather  the  reverse,  the  lace 
round  its  cap  being  found  to  be  real,  by  one 
or  two  female  inmates,  judges  of  such  mat- 
ters, though  it  was  worn  and  soiled ;  and 
the  tiny  red  shoe  with  which  one  foot  was 
encased  was  of  a  fine  make,  though  likewise 
bearing  traces  of  neglect.  These  facts,  how- 
ever, proved  nothing  remarkable. 

Mrs.  Wynne  merely  looked  upon  them  as 
showing  that  the  infant  might  have  belonged 
to  a  mother  who  stole  or  begged  its  articles 
of  clothing.  All  unconscious  of  its  miserable 
fate,  the  foundling  throve  well,  and  Suky 
Sparrow  grew  fonder  of  it  every  day.  It 
was  a  remarkably  quiet  child,  rarely  crying 
or  screaming,  and  often  smiling  in  such  a 
pretty  way  that  everj'body  grew  to  tolerate 
it  by  degrees,  though  at  first  Suky  met  with 
many  rebuffs  in  consequence  of  it,  especially 
from  the  cook  and  kitchen-maids,  when  she 
appeared  at  irregular  hours  to  claim  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  kitchen  fire  for  the  tiny 
saucepan  allotted  to  the  infant's  use.  How 
often  did  the  old  woman  hear  wishes  ex- 
pressed that  she  and  the  child  were  'both  at 
Jericho !  But  she  never  allowed  herself  to 
be  exasperated  by  taunts  or  abuse.  Up  and 
down  the  great  yard  she  walked,  day  after 
day,  bearing  her  poor  little  burden ;  her 
coarse-checked  apron  thrown  over  its  head 
to  shade  it  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun, 
thinking,  perhaps,  as  she  went  thus  to  and 
f(p,  of  the  many  men  and  women  now  out 
upon  the  world,  battling  on  the  great  field  of 
life,  whom  she  had  thus  borne  in  her  arms, 
twenty,  thirty,  ay,  forty  years  ago. 

"  And  maybe  there's  many  a  curious  thing 
to  happen  this  little  one,"  she  thought ;  "  who 
knows  ?  Only  as  it's  a  girl  there's  not  much 
chance  of  any  great  rise  for  it,  except  in  the 
way  of  a  marriage ;  for  the  men  take  care 
that  women  sha'n't  get  much  wages  for  any- 
thing they  do.  They're  helpless — and  so  let 
them  stay  helpless — a  pretty  girl  may  chance 
to  better  herself,  if  she'll  choose  to  marry  for 
it ;  but  God  help  the  ugly  ones,  'cause  the 
men  don't  like  them  ! " 

Suky  had  a  great  many  strange  notions 
on  different  subjects.  Like  most  of  her  class, 
she  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  life  in  different 
spheres ;  and  she  could  tell  many  a  curious 
tale  of  fact,  which  would  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end.    If  you  could  have  only  caught 
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hold  of  her,  rb  she  sat  ovct  her  iteved 
hov  you  would  have  been  aatonithed  at  I 

"D'ye  tee  that  child  P"  she  said  to  the 
cook,  Mn.  Blackly,  one  day.  "  Well,  she 
!■  the  oddest  creature,  in  some  vnys,  ever  I 
beheld— she  can't  a-bear  the  sight  or  the  big 
knife  that  you  have  for  cutting  up  the  meat. 
I  tried  her  several  timei,  and  she  screecbea 
mad  at  il" 

"  Lawks,  non,  is  that  true?  Como  here, 
baby,  look  at  this  pretty  toy,"  and  the  cook 
showed  up  the  large  knife  in  qnestion  i  and, 
truly  enough,  the  child  uttered  a  terrified 
ory,  clinging  to  Suky  mth  a  grasp  of  fright. 

'•  There,  now  f  didn't  I  tell  you  F  "  said 
Suky,  ibaking  her  head. 

"  Maybe  ehe'd  cry  at  anything,"  observed 
Hra.  Slackly,  now  holding  up  a  teacup  for 
the  young  lady's  inspection  ;  hut  here  the 
child  atretcbed  forth  her  hand,  smilingly, 
with  en  evident  inclination  to  receive  the 
teacup.  Several  other  BrticlcB  were  then  of- 
fared  to  her,  and  she  appeared  to  like  them 
all  highly ;  particularly  an  empty  canister, 
TCry  polished  and  bright.  After  some  time, 
the  large  knife  was  again  brought  before  her 
nodes,  and  with  the  seme  result  as  before — 
«  violent  shrieking  enaued,  and  a  hiding  of 
her  face  on  Suky'a  ahoulder. 

"  Well,  ii'a  odd,"  aaid  Mra.  Blackly. 

"  Ay,"  returned  Suky  i  "  but  depend  upon 
it  there's  a  reason  for  it ;  it's  one  of  them 
odd  things  in  the  world  that  people  can 
never  come  to  the  bottom  of,  let  them  J)e 
ever  ao  knowledgable." 

"  Do  you  think  she  ever  cut  herself  with 
auch  a  knife  aa  that  F  "  aaked  Mrs.  Blackly, 
musingly. 

"  Oh,  Ood  knowa  ;  it's  one  of  them  things 
I  wouldn't  like  to  think  too  much  about. 
There,  put  the  knife  out  of  sight."  So  the 
obnoxious  weapon  was  placed  in  a  less  con- 
spicuous Bpoi,  and  the  child  regained  her 
composure,  playing  with  her  canister,  to 
which  was  added  a  tin  pepper-bos,  with  evi- 
dent satisfsciion. 

When  the  next  board-day  came  round— 
■ubsequent  to  the  foundling's  arrival  at  the 
almshouse,  David  Wynne  was  rather  con- 
cerned— fearing  Mr.  Lipvell's  diepleasure  at 
what  might  appear  corelessneia  on  the  part 
of  his  subordinatea,  in  permitUng  such  a 
thing  to  have  occuned  j  but  things  passed 


tlemen  of  any  u-^:-    i 
crepitude  ;  and   Un 
with  the  coming  u,    ■■ 
of  how  the  towii-Uli  ^t;ij' 
up  for  the  occasion — what  i . 
etc,  should  be  employed,  w  ■ 
bled  at  the  House  of  Induxr 

"  How  do  you  do,  Wynne  P 
well,  courteously,  as  he  ro«1 
honrd-room — a  very  small  aft 
niahed  simply  with  half  a 
chaira,  a  large  dcak.  and 
bookcuse.  Ue  was  a  gen 
peraon,  about  fifly-sii,  with 
ing  iron-gray — not  actually  k 
ButHcic-nily  good-looking  tc 
tion  to  bis  drcsB  which  be  dii^layedlt 
occasions.  Whoso  boota  wer#  aim 
well-fiiiiiig — whose  coat  so  elegantly  c 
those  of  John  Lipwcll,  of  Larch  Grove  F 
was  at  this  time  tbe  huaband  of  a  Bwooii 
wife — a  beautiful  young  woman  of  eighti^a^ 
twenty  ;  nho  hud  brought  him  two  little 
daughters,  now  respectively  aged  five  andta 
years— bis  Eoa  Oliver,  at  present  aged  twenty 
seven,  having  been  the  only  offspring  of  ¥« 
first  marriugi'. 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Wynne, 
in  answer  to  his  patron's  Ealutation ;  and 
then  he  ackiiowlcdgcd  the  more  distant 
greetiiiga  of  Sir  Thomaa  Combely  and  Mr. 
Goldie. 

"  Anything  particular  to-day  F  All  going 
on  right  F  "  resumed  Mr,  LipwelL  > 

"  Pretty  foir,  sir.  Old  Fhippi  hu  takm 
the  fits  again— nearly  ofi^  sir ;  and'Bob  Tm- 
kina  had  to  be  removed  to  the  strong  «ell,li| 
became  so  outrageous.  Jane  Huggina  and 
Mary  Barton  have  applied  to  go  out  for  tke 
harvest  work — a-hem." 

"  That's  all,  I  suppose  F"  ' 

"  Well,  no,  sir,  not  exactly  alL  We'w 
another  little  matter  on  band*.    Tb^  poM 
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Stupid  fellow,  Joe  Bennett,  neglected  bis 
watch  about  a  fortnight  ago  ;  and  so— when 
— a  foundling  was  left  in  the  ball — ^I  was  very 
much  put  out  about  it." 

"  Boy  or  girl  ?  " 

"  Girl,  sir." 

"  What  age  P  *' 

"  Abdut  eight  months,  or^  tbereabouts." 

**  Has  it  been  enrolled  on  the  list  of  pau- 
pers?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  yet :  we  didn't  know  what 
name  to  give  it." 

<<  Come,  Ooldie,  what  name  shall  we  say 
for  the  child  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Lipwell. 

"  The  last  one  was  called  Hall,  gentlemen," 
suggested  Wynne. 

«  Well,  and  why  shouldn't  this  one  be 
named  likewise  ?  " 

"  Let  it  be  Flags,"  said  Mr.  Goldie ;  "we 
may  as  well  have  some  variety." 

"  But  little  Hall  is  dead,"  said  Wynne ; 
**  there  isn't  a  foundling  on  the  premises  but 
ibis  one." 

"  Put  it  down  as  Hall  Flags,"  said  Mr. 
Lipwell,  jocularly ;  "  that  will  do  for  Chris- 
tian and  surname." 

"  But  for  a  girl,  sir,  it  mightn't  answer  so 
well.  Suppose  we'd  say  Mary  Flags,  or 
Jane,  or  Betsy,  or  some  such  common  female 
name,"  said  Wynne,  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  anything  you  like,"  said  his  patron, 
**  only  don't  keep  us  all  day  about  it." 

"Write  down  Mary  Flogs,"  said  Sir 
Thomas  Combel3# 

**  Very  good,  sir,"  said  David,  taking  up  a 
pen,  and  opening  the  large  book  on  the  desk. 
"  How  shall  I  spyll  the  surname  ?  " 

"Put  two  gs  ill  it,"  said  Mr.  Goldie | 
**  that  will  make  it  look  respectable." 

"  And  now,  Wynne,  look  sharply  about 
yoo,  that  these  sort  of  things  do  not  occur 
again,"  observed  Mr.  Lipwell ;  **  the  ex- 
penses of  the  house  have  rather  exceeded  the 
usual  rate  for  the  last  six  months." 

"  I  know  it,  sir,"  returned  Wynne ;  "  but 
it's  owing  to  the  numbers  in,  and  the  invalids 
—we  had  a  great  lay  out  for  wine  and  chick- 
ens, and  the  like,  for  the  sick  wards  in  win- 
ter.'' 

Hering  trimmed  his  pen,  and  got  his  hand 
into  writing  order,  David,  thereupon,  with 
•omewbat  of  a  flourish,  noted  down  the  young 
•tranger  on  the  pauper  list,  as  "  Mary  Flaggs, 
female  child,  aged  eight  months.  Parents 
•ad  birthplace  unknown." 


CHAPTEB  IV. 
THB  GOVERKKSS  AT  LARCH  GROVE. 

Oliver  Lipwell,  who,  we  have  already 
told  the  reader,  was  pretty  frequently  seen 
at  Tilby,  standing  in  the  door  of  the  Combely 
Arms  Hotel,  was  a  young  man  who  had  never 
been  a  favorite  with  his  father  since  early 
boyhood.  Like  many  gay  men,  who  have 
married  early  in  life,  Mr.  Lipwell  may  have 
looked  with  some  little  jealousy  upon  a  son 
who  was  a  grown-up,  fine  young  man,  while 
he  himself  was  scarcely  more  than  forty. 
Very  prepossessing  in  appearance,  young 
Lipwell  was,  nevertheless,  weak-minded  and 
dull  of  intellect.  At  school,  he  never  could 
learn  bis  lessons,  or  conduct  himself  with 
becoming  deference  to  the  rules  of  the  mas- 
ter. He  hated  books  of  every  description, 
including  all  sorts  of  novels,  as  well  those  of 
heavier  character.  He  was  a  wonderful  ath- 
lete— strongly  formed,  tall  and  robust,  with 
the  air  of  a  prince,  and  a  soul  scarcely  more 
elevated  than  that  of  one  of  his  father's 
grooms.  He  had  been  left  motherless  very 
early  in  life.  Since  seven  years  old  he 
scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  be  treated  with 
affection  or  kindness.  Larch  Grove  was  a 
dim  old  place,  grand  in  wood  and  water,  yet 
lonely  as  a  tomb.  The  family  generally  went 
up  to  London  every  spring  for  a  month  or 
two ;  but  Oliver,  or  "  Master  Nol,"  as  the 
tenants  still  called  him,  never  cored  for  these 
migrations  to  town.  He  neither  loved  music 
nor  dancing — the  opera  gave  him  no  pleas- 
ure; he  hated  balls  as  much  as  he  hated 
books.  Every  refinement  of  society  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him ;  so  he  preferred  to  remain 
in  the  country,  where  his  companions  were 
nearly  always  of  inferior  rank.  Ho  liked 
hunting  and  horse-racing,  and  spent  mirac- 
ulous sums  of  money,  though  always  seem- 
ing out  at  elbows,  and  being  frequently  in 
debt,  notwithstanding  that  his  father  gave 
him  a  handsome  allowance  ;  for  Mr.  Lipwell 
had  never  been  known  to  do  anything  shabby; 
and  though  he  despised  his  son  for  his  low 
tastes  and  habits,  he  never  stinted  him  in 
money.  Occasionally,  however,  the  young 
man  was  afraid  to  disclose  the  unreasonable 
extent  of  his  debts  and  difiBculties ;  and  then, 
he  was  obliged  to  obtain  money  as  he  best 
could.  Mr.  Lipwell  had  long  wished  that 
his  son  would  marry  some  woman  of  rank 
and  strong  intellect ;  he  did  not  care  so  much 
for  a  Urge  fortune  aa  for  good  birth  $  for  the 
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Lipwells  vfere  notorious  for  pride  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Indeed,  Master  Nol 
was  the  only  one  of  the  name  who,  for  years, 
had  been  known  to  be  wanting  in  this  grand 
flunily  attribute.  Yes,  if  Oliter  would  seek 
to  obtain  the  hand  of  a  la^y  of  rank  and 
good  sense,  his  &ther  would  be  quite  satis- 
fied«  Oliver  was  a  fool — there  was  no  minc- 
ing the  matter  $  and  so  he  must  look  out  for 
a  wise  wife--«  woipan  who  would  lead  him, 
and  direct  him,  and  elevate  his  views.  But 
the  young  man  said  he  hated  women.  He 
never  knew  what  to  say  to  them ;  and  it  was 
his  belief  that  he  never  would  marry  at  all. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  lipwell  himself  took 
a  second  wife— a  penniless  young  woman,  of 
high  birth  and  great  beauty,  whose  family 
bad  long  been  in  difficulties,  and  she  was 
glad  enough  to  accept  the  proprietor  of 
Larch  Grove,  even  though  the  property  was 
encumbered  by  an  elder  son,  and  she  could 
scarcely  hope  that  a  child  of  her  own  might 
inherit  it. 

When  her  elder  girl  was  five  years  old  a 
nursery  governess  had  been  engaged  to  at- 
tend it.  A  young  woman,  an  orphan,  with- 
out a  near  relative  in  the  wide  world,  under- 
took to  look  after  the  two  children  for  the 
moderate  sum  of  twenty  pounds  a^year,  and 
was  duly  installed  as  governess  at  the  Orove. 
She  was  not  remarkably  pretty,  but  interest- 
ing in  appearance,  and  of  gentle  demeanor. 
Mrs.  Lipwell  for  some  time  was  completely 
satisfied  with  her ;  but  by  and  by  misgivings 
arose  in  her  mind  that  her  step-son  was  pay- 
ing the  girl  too  much  attention. 

Oliver .  Lipweli  had  never  been  what  is 
termed  a  lady's  man ;  he  felt  a  sort  of  infe- 
riority and  humility  in  the  presence  of  well- 
educated,  elegant  women  of  his  own  class ; 
and  it  was  not  strange,  that  he  should  at- 
tach himself  at  last  to  a  girl  of  humble  posi- 
tion, in  whose  company  he  could  feel  at  ease. 
Miss  Price's  father  had  been  a  clergyman, 
long  deceased,  and  from  her  sixth  year  she 
had  been  reared  upon  charitable  resources. 
The  Bereft  Orphans'  Home  had  sent  her 
forth,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  earn  her 
bread  as  a  teacher,  with  ten  pounds  in 
her  pocket,  and  a  well-arranged  stock  of 
clothes,  to  begin  life  with.  At  first,  she  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  under-govemess  in  a 
ladies'  school,  where  she  acquitted  herself 
for  a  year  and  a  half  to  the  satisfiustion  of 
the  Misses  Simpkins;  but  on  finding  that 


the  duty  here  was  too  mudi  for  her,  she 
glad  to  leave  the  aoademy,  and  undertake 
the  care  of  the  little  dijUdrenat  Lardb  Oreve. 
Trained  in  habits  of  great  regularity  and 
primness — never  permitted  to  reed  a  itovel, 
or  know  much  of  the  general  wiekedness  of 
the  world,  the  girl  was  rather  ignoraiit  and 
simple  in  many  ways.  She  knew,  of  ooiirse, 
that  there  existed  such  things  as  bad  men 
and  women,  but  she  never  thought  timt  de- 
ceit and  hypocrisy,  fidsefaoods  and  strata- 
gems, were  so  common  as  they  unfortnnately 
are,  even  among  the  Bo-oaUed  enliglitened 
classes.  Of  these  things  she  dreamed  not 
herself,  and  she  was  slow  to  saspect  them  in 
others.  Treated  kindly,  but  not  tenderly,  in 
the  Orphans'  Home;  treated  thutfij^  but 
not  cruelly,  at  Miss  Simpkina's  school,  she 
arrived  at  Larch  Qrove  prepared  to  endare 
all  treatment  meekly. 

The  place  was  a  fine  •  one ;  there  were 
lonely  walks,  and  beautiful  deer,  and  noUe 
old  trees,  and  everything  to  suit  a  natnraDy 
romantic  taste ;  tLVtd  she  soon  found  that  she 
could  be  very  happy  with  that  el^ant  lady, 
Mrs.  Lipweli,  who  never  said  an  nncourteoas 
word  to  her — nor  a  very  kind  one  i  but  that 
was  of  no  consequence  to  the  quiet  little 
governess,  who  only  looked  for  peace.  Mr. 
Lipweli  scarcely  took  any  notice  at  all  of  hiar, 
ahd  for  some  time  her  life  glided  smoothly 
along.  The  first  occurrence  which  awoke 
the  slightest  suspicion  in  her  employer's 
mind  of  her  possessing^ny  attraction  ibr 
the  young  man  in  the  house,  was  a  timple 
one ;  but  it  set  her  thinking,  and  on  the  qtd 
vtve  for  other  symptoms.^  Miss  Price  bad 
been  requested  by  her  to  hand  every  weighty 
volume  from  a  distant' part  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  with  a  politeness  quite  unnsnal  to 
him,  Oliver  volunteered  to  bear  the  heavy 
burden,  thus  saving  the  delicate  little  gov- 
erness from  the  trouble. 

All  at  once  Mrs.  Lipweli  grew  alarmed  i 
she  commenced  to  examine  the  girl's  feat- 
ures, and  was  forced  to  admit  that  they  were 
by  no  means  plain.  She  was  herself  a  re- 
markably handsome  woman — tall  and  state* 
ly,  with  a  fair  complexion  and  auburn  hairi 
and,  naturally  enough,  she  fancied  her  ewn 
type  of  beauty  the  only  one  worth  admir- 
ing $  it  had  never  occurred  to  her,  that  there 
was  anything  particularly  charming  in  Mbs 
Price*s  diminutive  stylo  of  face  and  tigatt. 
Yet  now—she  suddenly  felt  that  ihe'  migbt 
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be  attractive.  AYas  not  her  complexion  clear 
and  pure — her  daik  hair  glossy — her  head 
prettily  formed,  and  her  waist  the  smallest 
ever  seen  ?  Yes,  Mrs.  Lipwell  knew  well, 
that  very  large  men  always  admired  very 
little  women ;  and  therefore,  she  must  watch. 
Her  step-son  was  certainly  oftener  at  home 
DOW  than  ever  before;  he  sat,  too,  in  the 
drawing-room  in  evenings,  when  his  little 
sisters  came  there  with  their  governess  after 
dinner.  Twice  he  placed  a  chair  for  Mi&b 
Price  near  the  fire;  once  he  brought  her 
music-book  to  the  piano  from  the  music- 
stand  ;  once,  also,  be  had  stood  behind  her 
while  she  was  singing.  It  ufas  all  very 
alarming ;  yet,  what  would  the  shrewd  lady 
have  said  had  she  known  what  was  going  on 
behind  the  scenes  ?  Were  there  not  pretty 
walks  round  the  ponds  in  the  demense,  where 
these  young  people  had  learned  to  saunter 
and  converse ;  and  had  not  Oliver  told  the 
governess  here  one  mild  autumn  evening, 
that  he  thought  her  the  sweetest,  prettiest 
girl  in  the  world  ?  Yes,  Mrs.  Lipwell,  it  was 
80 ;  and  the  best  thing  you  could  have  done 
would  have  been  to  send  away  the  little  gov* 
erness  altogether,  without  waiting  for  any 
further  drawing-room  evidences  of  her  at- 
tractive qualities ;  but  Miss  Price  was  pre- 
cious to  her  employer  as  an  attendant  for 
ber  children — nobody  could  got  them  to 
learn,  or  amuse  them  like  her.  It  was  very 
hard  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  think  of 
parting  with  her. 

The  autumn  and  winter  passed  away,  and 
then  came  the  spring,  and  the  moving  up 
to  town.  The  LipwcUs  left  Larch  Grove  as 
usual  to  occupy  their  handsome  house  in 
Portman  Square.  The  family  and  suite 
went,  as  announced  in  the  Tilby  Guardian ; 
and  greatly  to  Mrs.  Lipwell's  annoyance,  her 
step-son  went  also,  instead  of  staying  behind 
as  in  former  seasons.  Miss  Price  enjoyed 
the  variety  of  going  up  to  London  with  all 
ber  heart.  She  had  never  been  in  the  great 
city  before ;  and  now  its  shops,  its  crowds, 
its  rush  and  confusion,  delighted  her.  She, 
poor  girl,  of  course,  entered  into  no  actual 
gayety — the  balls  and  opera  were  not  for 
ber;  but  she  was  allowed  to  drive  in  the 
park  with  the  children,  and  then  she  had  her 
admirer  in  the  son  of  her  employer.  To 
her  there  appeared  no  harm  in  this.  If  he 
thought  ber  pretty,  and  told  ber  so,  who 
could  belp  itP    It  was  not  in  human  nature 


for  an  ignorant,  unsophisticated  girl  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  feeling  flattered  at  be- 
coming an  object  of  attraction  to  a  person 
so  much  her  superior  in  rank  as  he  was. 
Now,  if  she  had  been  allowed  to  read  nov- 
els, perhaps  she  might  have  known  by  this 
time  that  diere  was  considerable  danger  and 
impropriety  in  a  young  woman  of  her  posi- 
tion allowing  a  person  of  his  standing  and 
expectations  to  make  love  to  her ;  but  her 
instinct  did  not  teach  her  this,  though  it 
taught  her  that  she  must  not  let  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Lipwell  know  anything  of  it.  Flattered 
vanity  merged  at  length  into  a  deeper  feel- 
ing. Oliver  won  her  heart  completely,  and 
very  proud  he  felt  of  his  conquest.  One 
delicate,  refined  girl,  with  the  aspect  of  a 
gentlewoman,  had,  at  length,  confessed  that 
she  loved  him.  Well,  he  did  not  hate  women 
after  all.  But  what  was  to  be  the  end  of 
this  love  afiair  ?  Could  he  dream  of  marry- 
ing a  governess — a  girl  reared  on  charity — 
a  friendless  young  person  cast  on  the  world 
to  earn  her  bread  almost  like  a  menial? 
How  he  answered  the  question  to  his  own 
heart  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  tell  yet. 

CHAPTEB  y. 

MISS  PRICE  ON  HER  TBAVBL8. 

The  Lipwell  suite  at  Portman  Square  be- 
gan to  have  their  eye  upon  Mr.  Oliver  and 
Miss  Price,  and  there  was  gossip  about  them 
in  the  kitchen  department  The  lady's  maid 
said  what  she  thought  to  the  valet,  and  the 
valet  reported  his  impressions  to  the  butler, 
who,  in  turn  made  them  known  to  the  cook 
and  housemaids,  until  every  one  down-stairs 
was  on  the  alert.  While  all  the  time,  nei- 
ther master  nor  mistress  were  told  anything 
remarkable.  All  servants  combine  in  a  gen- 
eral wish,  to  outwit  their  immediate  em- 
ployers; they  are  nearly  always  in  league 
against  the  people  whose  wages  they  receive. 
Miss  Price  was  too  unassuming,  too  humble, 
to  excite  the  wrath  of  any  domestic,  male  or 
female,  among  the  whole  suite.  The  lady^B 
maid  thought  herself  much  the  handsomer 
young  woman  of  the  two,  and  better  dressed, 
also;  and  she  had  her  lovers  everywhere — the 
chief  butler  at  Tilby  was  one  of  them,  and 
Lord  Blas6's  own  man  was  another ;  and  she 
was  not  going  to  quarrel  with  Master  Xol  for 
taking  a  fancy  to  that  poor,  miserable  little 
creature,  who  always  looked  as  if  she  bad 
been  ill-treated  and  starved  in  her  childhood 
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—of  course  it  was  only  a  little  bit  of  a 
pastime  on  the  young  gentleman's  part,  and 
would  die  out  soon  enough ;  and  there  was 
no  use  in  saying  anything  to  Mrs.  Lipwell 
about  it.  If  Mr.  Oliyer  chose  to  say  he  was 
going  to  dine  with  a  friend  and  could  not 
accompany  his  parents  to  whcf eyer  they 
meant  to  spend  their  evening — what  matter 
was  it  to  anybody  if  he  never  went  out  at 
all,  but  sat  all  the  evening  in  the  drawing- 
room,  listening  to  Miss  Price  sing  or  play 
the  piano  P  Nobody  was  going  to  tell  tales 
as  yet.  And  so  the  season  in  London  to 
Miss  Price  was  just  as  pleasant  as  it  was  to 
any  beUe  going  on  her  first  round  of  gayety 
in  the  great  world. 

One  morning  she  asked  leave  of  Mrs. 
Lipwell  to  go  out  shopping  for  an  hour, 
after  the  nursery  breakfast,  and  received 
permission  to  do  so.  It  might  have  been 
observed  that  she  had  a  hurried,  nervous  air 
in  making  this  request 

''Will  you  take  Timmins  with  you  to 
•how  you  the  best  shops  P  "  asked  Mrs.  Lip- 
well. 

<*  Oh,  thank  you,  no,"  said  Miss  Price ; 
"  I  think  I  know  very  well  where  to  go— I 
don't  want  anything  of  much  consequence." 

"  But,  will  you  find  your  way  alone  P  " 

"I  think — I  am  sure  I  will — ^I  wont  be 
longer  than  an  hour  away." 

And  she  went  up-stairs  to  put  on  her  bon- 
net. It  was  just  a  simple  straw  bonnet, 
trimmed  with  a  dark  ribbon,  but  the  face  it 
shaded  looked  remarkably  pretty  that  day — 
a  little  agitated  in  expression,  perhaps,  and 
paler  than  ever  —  but  with  eyes  shining 
brightly,  and  a  look  of  sentiment  in  the 
whole  countenance  more  striking  than  usual. 
What  was  it  to  her  how  she  was*  dressed 
that  fresh  summer  morning  P  Other  young 
women  in  her  -circumstances  might  have 
thought  of  their  attire,  and  wished  it  to  be 
something  gayer  than  that  sombre  cash- 
mere gown — that  white-and-brown  shawl — 
those  gray  silk  gloves;  but  would  not  a 
time  come  when  she  should  be  dressed  as 
fine  as  the  best  lady  in  London  P  Poor  girl ! 
she  thought  it  would. 

The  shopping  did  not  consist  of  many 
purchases ;  in  fact,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  con- 
sisted of  buying  a  skein  of  black  silk,  and, 
perhaps,  that  was  only  to  save  the  buyer's 
conscience  from  self-reproach,  for  the  silk 
was  not  at  all  required.    With  a  hurried  air, 


she  passed  down  the  8quare-*-then  on  throogii 
some  streets,  till  shi^  met  somebody  at  an 
appointed  place  of  fCfMJtooiw — the  coiner 
of  a  particular  street  Then  the  two  got 
into  a  cab  and  drove  away  towards  the  dty. 

Perhaps  she  was  away  longer  than  an  boor 
— ^but  Mrs.  Lipwell  was  not  a  bard  taakmia- 
tress;  indeed,  she  never  thought  whether 
the  allotted  time  was  outstayed  or  not 
When  Miss  Price  came  back,  she  ran- at 
once  to  her  own  room — and  she  was  a  good 
deal  agitated,  but  not  unpleasantly 
There  was  a  weight  off  her  mind— i 
satisfaction  in  her  soul  that  mast  nov  booj 
her  up'  through  all  difficulties.  The  Lip- 
wells  were  not  to  stay  much  longer  in  town 
— three  months  was  all  the  time  Ifr.  I^ 
well  could  spare  from  his  country  duties* 
So  as  June  advanced,  the  family  returned  to 
Larch  Grove. 

If  Miss  Price  was  at  all  disbraUef  or  moce 
wearied  by  her  pupils  than  was  formerly  the 
case,  no  one  observed  the  change ;  if  Olim 
Lipwell  grew  morose  and  apparently  dis* 
contented,  nobody  particularly  cared.  The 
summer  passed  away,  and  then  he  declared 
his  intention  of  going  to  the  Ck>ntinent  He. 
said  he  would  remain  there  for  a  mdhth  or 
two ;  but  the  month  or  two  passed,  and  hs 
did  not  come  back ;  no  one  got  ^ny  lettsr 
from  him  at  Larch  Grove ;  his  address  was 
unknown.  He  might  have  been  ill,  dyings 
or  dead,  for  all  any  one  could  tell  In  £qg» 
land.  0 

It  was  impossible  for  the  governess  to  con- 
ceal her  alarm  at  this  crisis.  Her  appetite 
forsook  her,  her  flesh  wore  off,  till  she  looked 
like  a  skeleton. 

«  Well,  I  do  think  Miss  Price  is  falling 
into  very  bad  health,"  thought  the  lady^ 
maid ;  and  then  she  began  to  have  her  sos* 
picions  that  all  Was  not  right  Should  she 
be  humane  and  befriend  tbe  governess^  ev 
prudent,  and  state  her  opinions  to  her  milk 
tress  P  It  would  be  well  not  to  get  herself 
into  trouble  about  the  matter ;  so  pnidenoe 
prevailed  over  humanity,  and  a  hint  was 
given  to  Mss.  Lipwell  that  it  would  be  m 
good  way  to  get  Miss  Price  a  situation 
elsewhere— or,  at  all  events,  to  let  her  leave 
Larch  Grove.  Acting  upon  which,  the  lady^ 
very  much  shocked  and  perturbed,  deputed 
her  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Orubly,  to  sp^ik  to 
Miss  Price,  and  demand  an  explanation  <of 
The  result  of  this  oonfaenoe  wasy 
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that  the  governess  received  notice  to  leave 
Larch  Orove  as  quickly  as  possible.  She 
said  nothing  to  palliate  or  excuse  her  con- 
duct— uttered  no  words  of  blame  against  any 
one  s  indeed,  Mrs.  Orubly  thought  her  rather 
bold  and  unfeeling ;  but  she  left  the  house 
immediately ;  Mr.  Lipwell  had  given  her  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  directed  David  Wynne 
to  escort  her  to  Liverpool,  from  whence  she 
was  to  embark  for  America.  All  this  was 
done  very  quietly,  insomuch,  that  the  affair 
was  only  rumored  faintly  abroad.  Some 
people  scarcely  believing  the  story,  others 
thiiiking  it  not  worth  much  consideration. 

One  dull  winter  day,  Wynne  and  the  girl 
set  off  for  Liverpool.  A  thick  misty  rain  was 
falling  insidiously,  wetting  the  outside  pas- 
sengers of  stage-coaches  and  pedestrian 
travellers,  and  making  the  whole  outer 
world  seem  dismal  in  the  extreme.  Miss 
Price  had  her  seat  alone  within  the  coach 
•  that  conveyed  her  from  the  Larch  Orove 
neighborhood ;  and  all  the  time  the  wheels 
were  moving  round  and  round  she  was  ma- 
turing some  plans  that  had  filled  her  mind 
ever  since  Mr.  Lipwell  had  offered  her  a 
hundred  pounds  to  induce  her  to  leave  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  her  intention  to  quit  her 
native  land  at  all.  She  considered  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  her  to  remain  in 
it;  and  under  the  circumstances  she  was 
placed  in,  her  conscience  acquitted  her  of 
having  done  wrong  in  acting  thus  deceitfully 
towards  Mr.  LipwcU  in  taking  his  money 
under  false  pretences.  In  many  ways,  this 
unfortunate  young  woman  was  very  shrewd, 
while  in  others  she  was  as  simple  as  a  child, 
owing  to  her  education  and  early  training. 

The  country  through  which  she  was  pass- 
ing was  wild  and  dreary  at  all  times;  but 
now,  in  the  wintry  rain,  seeming  more  dreary 
than  ever.  David  Wynne  sat  in  his  whitey- 
brown  great-coat  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and 
with  a  great  red  muffler  round  his  neck,  on 
the  outside  of  the  coach,  telling  wonderful 
■toriea  to  the  coachman,  and  hearing  some 
equally  marvellous,  in  return ;  he  joked  and 
laughed,  and  was  right  merry,  never  bestow- 
ing a  grave  thought  upon  the  buiiness  he 
had  so  lately  been  called  upon  to  carry  out, 
and  concerning  which  he  was  now  driving 
on  that  dismal  day  on  his  way  to  Liverpool. 
David  was  not  a  monster  in  human  form ; 
he  was  only  like  a  great  many  men  of  his 
He  had  duties  now  and  then  to  per- 


form which  might  have  made  him  appear 
hard-hearted.  Was  he  not  a  skilful  butcher, 
and  did  he  not  slaughter  pigs  and  sheep 
with  his  own  hands,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  do  so  in  his  mknage  at  the  workhouse  P 
Yes,  with  sleeves  tucked  up,  he  would  drag 
forth  the  wretched  brute  designed  for  death, 
and  put  an  end  to  its  existence,  as  coolly  as 
he  would  eat  a  mutton-chop ;  yet  he  found 
no  pleasure  in  injuring  any  one  or  anything 
without  substsintiifl  reasons  for  doing  so. 
Thus,  when  called  upon  to  execute  an  un- 
pleasant duty  by  his  patron,  Mr.  Lipwell,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  must  be  a  demon, 
because  he  undertook  to  fulfil  it  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  He  got  his  orders,  and  he 
obeyed  them.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  act  similarly.  In 
his  capacity  as  head-butler  and  confidential 
man  in  the  Lipwell  family,  David  had  seen 
a  good  deal  of  life ;  he  had  been  in  London 
and  at  Paris,  with  the  family ;  he  had  known 
jnuch  of  the  young  men's  secrets — and  some 
of  the  old  ones*,  too.  Oh,  David,  like  Suky 
Sparrow,  could  have  told  you  such  strange 
and  thrilling  stories  of  actual  occurrences  as 
would  make  you  shudder ;  but  ho  was  not 
given  to  much  talking  when  sober.  No  one 
better  fulfilled  the  office  of  confidant  than 
himself^  as  a  general  lule. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
VERT    MYSTERIOUS. 

He  did  not  think  that  the  quiet  young 
woman  inside  the  coach  was  likely  to  give 
him  any  great  trouble.  So  ho  was  able  to 
chat  and  smoke,  and  get  down  at  every  hos- 
telry, to  drink  a  dram  with  the  coachman. 
At  length,  they  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Coyle,  a  straggling  hamlet  lying  in  a  deep 
vaUey,  overhung  by  wild  hills. 

'*  Would  you  like  to  get  out  here,  miss, 
and  have  something  to  eat  ?  ''  inquired  Da- 
vid, making  his  appearance  at  the  coach- 
window. 

<*  What  place  is  this  ?  "  asked  Miss  Price, 
looking  out,  her  teeth  chattering  with  cold, 
her  face  very  pale,  and  her  whole  frame 
trembling  nervously. 

"It's  Coyle,  miss — forty-five  miles  from 
Tilby ;  we've  gone  at  a  smart  pace,  too." 

Yes,  she  would  get  out  and  warm  her  feet 
at  the  inn  fire.  The  hostelry  where  the 
coach  stopped  now  was  a  large  detached 
building,  standing  apart  from  other  houses 
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in  the  village :  it  had  not  a  grim  aspect,  nor 
one  particularly  the  rcyerse,  as  to  outward 
sign;  and  the  kitchen-fire  was  largo  and 
blazing,  when  Miss  Price  was  brought  in  to 
warm  herself;  for,  unfortunately,  the  par- 
lor-fire had  died  out,  and  she  was  advised  to 
seat  herself  in  this  more  humble  apartment 
while  the  parlor-fire  was  being  relit.  In 
this  way,  she  became  an  object  of  attention 
to  the  greater  portion  ^f  the  household. 
The  servant-maid  looked  at  her,  and  the 
mistress  examined  her  features,  while  the 
host,  also,  made  his  observations,  from  a 
distance.  Bather  to  her  annoyance,  she 
found  that  Wynne  greeted  these  people  at 
the  inn  as  if  they  were  old  friends — which 
ihey  really  were,  or,  at  least,  old  acquaint- 
ances. 

*'  How  are  you,  Mr.  Drover — ^glad  to  see 
you  looking  so  well  and  hearty,  Mrs.  Dro- 
ver," he  said,  accosting  the  host  and  hostess, 
cheerily. 

"  Well,  Wynne,  who'd  have  thought  of 
your  coming  by  here  to-day!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Drover.  *'And  how  are  you  all  at 
Tilby,  and  at  Larch  Grove  ?  Dear,  dear !  I 
haven't  seen  a  creature  from  that  side  this 

age!" 

"  We  are  all  much  as  usual,  thank  ye," 
said  Wynne,  begging  Miss  Price's  pardon, 
as  he  advanced  to  light  his  pipe  at  the  fire, 
and  then  going  into  the  outer  passage  to 
smoke  it  and  chat  with  Drover. 

"You're  from  Tilby,  too,  no  doubt, 
ma'am?"  said  Mrs.  Drover,  addressing 
Miss  Price,  after  a  survey  of  the  small  feet 
resting  on  the  fender. 

"Not  exactly,"  answered  Miss  Price, 
hoping  to  evade  the  curiosity  apparent  in  the 
woman's  face. 

"  Maybe  you  know  Larch  Grove  P  "  was 
the  next  question,  and  it  sent  the  blood  all 
rushing  from  her  heart. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it." 

"  Ah,  many  a  pleasant  hour  I  had  there 
five-and-twenty  years  ago ;  I  was  housemaid 
in  it,  miss,  and  I  often  nursed  little  Master 
Nol — ^not  that  he's  Mttle  now,  for  I  saw  him 
about  three  years  ago,  and  he  was  as  ine  a 
gentleman  as  Pd  wish  to  see.  I  love  to  meet 
any  one  from  poor  old  Tilby.  What  shall  I 
get  ready  for  dinner,  miss?" 

'*  I  shall  only  have  a  biscuit  and  wine," 
answered  the  poor  girl,  very  faintly. 

And  then  there  was  more  talk  about  Larch 


Grove,  and  qnestions  asked  and  answered ; 
until  Mrs.  Drover,  becoming  more  inquisi- 
tive every  moment,  went  out  to  the  passage 
and  asked  Wynne  all  about  the  young  lady, 
and  who  she  was,  and  where  she  was  going 
to.  At  first,  David  would  not  tell  anything 
at  all  satisfactory,  but  on  receiving  a  great 
mug  of  ale,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  grew 
more  confidential*-for,  after  all,  where  was 
the  necessity  of  being  so  close  about  the 
business  with  people  who  never  went  near 
Tilby  P  So  when  the  parlor-fire  was  lit  up, 
and  Miss  Price  had  betaken  herself  to  eat 
her  biscuit  and  drink  her  wine  in  private,  he 
and  the  Drovers  got  into  great  chat,  accord- 
ing as  beer  was  consumed,  and  brandy  added 
to  the  entertainment. 

"  And  so  the  poor  young  lady  is  going  to 
America,  friendless,  and  maybe  not  muel| 
money  either,  David.  Did  you  ever  hear  if 
she  had  got  anything  worth  speaking  of?" 
said  Mrs.  Drover. 

"  She  got  upwards  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
besides  her  half-year's  salary,  that  was  ne&m 
being  due,"  replied  Wynne,  emptying  a  sec- 
ond glass  of  brandy.  "  Mr.  Lipwell's  ai 
generous  a  man  as  there  is  under  the  sun.*' 

"  She  has  very  little  luggage,"  observed 
Mrs.  Drover. 

"  That's  her  own  fbncy ;  she  might  ha?t 
got  plenty  of  clothes,  if  she  liked." 

After  a  good  while  of  this  kind  of  ques- 
tioning and  answering,  Mrs.  Drover,  not 
feeling  the  same  respect  as  before  for  the 
young  traveller  in  the  parlor,  went  in  to  sit 
with  her,  and  see  that  she  was  comfortable. 
And  it  so  happened,  that  the  half-hour  al- 
lotted for  the  wayfarers  to  dine,  passed  away,' 
and  the  coach  was  piit  in  readiness  for  its 
onward  journey ;  and  the  dusk  of  the  win- 
ter's evening  was  already  stealing  over  the 
landscape;  but  neither  David  Wynne  nor 
Miss  Price  were  in  or  on  the  coach  when  it 

set  off  from  Coyle  that  afternoon. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Lipwell  had  congratulated  himself 
warmly  on  getting  rid  of  the  governess  with- 
out more  trouble  and  exposure.  Indeed, 
from  her  demeanor  throughout  the  business, 
he  rather  supposed  her  to  be  either  half- 
witted or  devoid  of  natural  feeling.  She 
had  appeared  so  strange— so  undemonstra* 
tive — so  impassive.  It  had  been  impossibla 
to  exasperate  her  into  reproaches,  or  tears^ 
or  hysterics.    She  had  agreed  to  lesve  Laroh 
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and  go  abroad  without  a  remonstrance 
lurmur;  and  she  had  been  given  a 
of  recommendation  to  an  old  Larch 

serA'ant,  now  comfortably  settled  in 
I,  and  everything  possible  done  to  ease 
ipweirs  conscience.  What  had  be- 
f  his  son  he  knew  not ;  it  was  grievous 

to  think  of  possessing  such  a  son ; 

hated  the  Lipwell  name  to  be  con- 

with  disgraceful  practices.  He  was 
hinking  how  well  it  was  that  Miss 
lad  gone  away  so  quietly,  when  a  let- 
iched  him  from  David  Wynne  that 
dl  his  calculations.    It  contained  thene 


3NOBED  Sib, — I  regret  to  say  that 
^rice  has  escaped  with  all  the  money 
ve  her,  greatly  to  my  perturbation  of 
nd  sorrow  of  heart,  on  account  of  your 
ed  feelings  in  the  matter.  Search  has 
istituted  everywhere,  without  avail; 
^e  of  her  has  been  found  anywhere, 
ach,  as  you  are  aware,  stopped  to  dine 
le,  as  is  the  general  rule,  and  while 
-e  stopping  there,  she  feigned  sudden 
—it  couldn't  have  been  reality,  as  was 
urds  proved — and  objected  to  contin- 
)r  journey  for  that  day ;  so,  of  course, 
In't  help  agreeing  to  her  stratagem, 
owed  her  to  stay  for  the  night  at  the 
ire  (which  is  kept  by  Richard  Drover, 

married  to  Patty  Marchmont,  that 
ving  in  my  time  in  Larch  Orove), 
9xt  morning  sho  was  nowhere  to  he 
f  In  dismay,  I  sought  diligently 
h  the  neighborhood  for  tidings  of  her, 
tally  devoid  of  success.  The  night 
raed  out  fearfully  wild,  as,  perhaps, 
lay    recollect,    honored    sir.    Heavy 

of  cloud  obscured  the  sky;   there 

moon  nor  star  visible,  and  the  wind 
.  most  awful  to  listen  to ;  a  thick  rain, 
i  rapidly ;  how  she  could  have  gone 
inch  weather,  is  beyond  my  compre- 
1,  and  taking  the  money  too,  which 
ghly  dishonorable  to  my  mind ;  but 
ould  be  expected  from  such  a  person  ? 
It  say  how  grieved  I  feel  at  such  a 
ation  to  your  excellent  intentions  re- 
g  this  young  woman.  It  has  struck 
t  she  might  have  thrown  herself  into 
er  that  runs  close  by  Coyle,  which  is 
iwoUen  now,  and  verv  turbulent  to 
t }  but  I  am  waiting  here  to  receive 

instructions  from  yourself;  and  if 
excuse  the  liberty,  maybe  you  had 
come  to  Coyle  yourself,  and  see  what 
It  be  done.— Your  obedient  and  faith- 


rant. 


''Datid  Wtnnb.'* 


20T 

This  was  very  bad  news  indeed ;  Mr.  Lip- 
well  read  the  letter  in  a  state  of  much  agi- 
tation. The  idea  of  Miss  Price  having  com- 
mitted suicide  was  very  awful.  He  dared 
not  mention  a  word  of  Wynne's  letter  to  his 
wife,  but  taking  refuge  in  that  general  term, 
"  going  from  home  on  business,"  which  hu8« 
bands  make  use  of  when  they  don't  wish  ta 
tell  their  wives  why  they  are  really  betaking 
themselves  to  distant  regions,  he  set  off  as 
soon  as  possible  for  Coyle.  There  he  met 
David,  who  entered  more  fully  into  particu- 
lars respecting  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  Miss  Price.  The  Drovers  offered  every 
assistance  in  their  power,  but  no  success  at- 
tended the  search  for  the  missing  one.  No 
coach  or  other  public  conveyance  had  carried 
the  fugitive  to  London,  or  dlsewhere;  no 
young  woman  of  respectable  appearance, 
wearing  a  dark  dress  and  plain  straw  bon- 
net, trimmed  with  spotted  brown  ribbon, 
had  been  seen  walking  by  herself  anywhere. 
The  river  near  Coyle  was  dragged,  but  no 
dead  body  recovered  from  its  waters ;  per- 
haps it  had  been  carried  miles  away  by  the 
strong  current. 

"  This  is  an  unfortunate  business,  Wynne," 
said  Mr.  Lipwell,  dejectedly.  <<  If  I  thought 
the  girl  was  safe,  I  would  not  so  much  mind 
her  escaping,  but ** 

**  Safe,  sir !  what  could  happen  to  her  with- 
out people  knowing  something  of  it  P  "  re- 
plied Wynne.  "  Depend  upon  it,  she's  safe 
enough — no  fear  of  that." 

«  Do  you  think  Drover  would  object  to 
our  searching  his  premises  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  returned  Wynne,  without 
the  least  change  of  countenance ;  "I  am 
sure  you  may  go  all  over  the  house  from  top 
to  bottom." 

Wynne,  thereupon  withdrew,  to  commu- 
nicate widi  the  host  and  hostess  of  the  inn, 
and  in  a  few  moments  after  Mrs.  Drover 
bustled  in,  looking  most  obliging  and  rea- 
sonable, and  offering  to  conduct  Mr.  Lipwell 
over  every  room  in  the  house.  Up-stairs  and 
down-stairs  they  went,  peering  into  closets, 
garrets,  lock-up  rooms,  coal  vaults,  sculleries. 
No  trace  of  the  young  woman  anywhere. 
The  outer  door  of  the  inn  had  been  found 
ajar,  Mrs.  Drover  said,  the  morning  on  which 
she  was  missed,  and  as  no  one  had  seen  her 
pass  out,  it  was  to  be  concluded  that  she  had 
made  her  escape  before  daylight  —  perhaps^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  night    Perhaps  so* 
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Mr.  Lipwell  was  by  no  means  easy  in  his 
mind.  Some  terrible  thoughts  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  bat  he  tried  to  banish 
them — ^tried  to  believe  she  had*ran  away  with 
an  her  money,  and  was  safe  somewher^-^ 
anywhere.  Conld  there  have  been  a  secret 
correspondence  betweta  her  and  his  son? 
In  spite  of  her  assorances  to  the  contrary, 
eonld  she  have  known  where  he  was  abroad, 
and  laid  a  scheme  to  join  him  there? 
'  There  was  eridenUy  no  nse  in  searching 
ronnd  Coyle  any  farther ;  so  Mr.  Lipwell  and 
Wynne  returned  home,  each  keeping  the 
secret  closely  in  his  own  breast,  eren  firom 
his  wife. 

It  was  long  before  any  tidings  were  heard 
of  Oliver  Lipwell,  and  when  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  last  at  Larch  Qrove,  he  looked 
haggard,  ill-dressed,  and  wretched.  He  said 
he  had  only  recovered  from  a  violent  fever, 
caught  at  Rome,  and  had  for  weeks  been  in- 
sensible or  delirious.  He  was  obliged  to 
put  the  best  face  he  could  upon  affairs,  and 
state  what  was  most  prudent  to  his  father 
respecting  Miss  Price.  His  step-mother, 
who  had  never  been  disposed  to  like  him, 
now  treated  him  very  coldly ;  so  that  along 
with  whatever  feelings  of  remorse  and  self- 
reproach  that  his  own  conscience  gave  him, 
he  had  to  endure  much  from  his  father  and 
his  father's  wife.  But  he  confided  his  un- 
happincss  to  no  one,  even  in  his  most  un- 
guarded moments ;  and  like  many  individu- 
als of  a  low  class  of  mind,  he  endeavored  to 
stifle  the  little  feeling  nature  had  endowed 
him  with,  his  selfishness  and  sensuality  mak- 
ing it  hard  for  him  to  bear  even  that  much. 
Thus  he  frequented  Tilby  Hotel  oftener  than 
ever,  drinking  more  and  more  brandy,  and 
sometimes  sitting  up  whole  nights  carousing 
uproariously. 

Meanwhile  that  story  rumored  through 
Tilby  about  the  Larch  Orove  governess 
tamed  out  of  the  house  mysteriously,  and 
despatched  to  America  or  Australia,  at  Mr. 
Lipwell's  expense,  was  dying  away  from  day 
to  day.  Sarah  Price,  by  father  or  mother, 
had  no  relatives  or  friends  that  cared  to  de- 
mand her  whereabouts  with  anxiety.  The 
Superior  of  the  Bereft  Orphan's  Home  would 
indeed  have  been  sorry  to  know  her  fkte,  but 
■he  had  too  much  to  do  to  enter  into  inqui- 
ries respecting  young  people  once  provided 
for  and  sent  out  upon  the  world  to  push  their 
own  wfty  through  lifie* 


How  many  mysteries  aro  tiieve  tint  hdB 
from  men's  minds  unsolved  F  Hofw  many 
crimes  perpetrated  in  the  depllia  of  night  or 
height  of  noonday  that  are  never  roTealedf 
Oh,  awfbl  day,  when  ditirciiyard  gnewm  will 
give  up  their  dead,  and  oorpaee  Am  fnm 
ocean  caves,  and  sketetona  start  up  in  apola 
never  before  known  to  oontain  zettudne  of 
haman  form ! 


LITTLX  FLAOOa  AT  TRX 

LiTTLB  Flaggs  grew  day  by  day,  tlnhi- 
ingly,  under  Suky  Sparrow's  eare ;  and  Uhl 
Wynne  might  have  been  observed  omniag 
oftener  into  the  yard  than  heretofore^  tboogh 
she  would  not  acknowledge,  even  to  lMnd( 
that  it  was  with  reference  to  the  fosmdliBg^ 
which  it  really  was.  Suky  Sparrow  teed  afl 
the  better  for  the  trouble  she  took  willi  her 
young  charge,  and  got  more  preeeota  ef  tea 
and  sugar  than  ever  before,  while  it  waa  wm- 
derful  how  many  oranges  and  cakes  the  ma* 
tron  always  happened  to  have  in  her  pookali 
just  when  she  came  to  see  how  the  nhlld  an 
getting  on.  Wynne  himself^  howererywas 
a  long  time  before  he  would  vondiaaii  H 
anything  but  scowls  and  gruff  worda»  wiiidi 
were  extended  even  to  Suky ;  but  by  d^grses 
he  learned  to  tolerate  it,  though  he  never 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  regard  it  kind^ 
When  it  began  to  run  about  and  epnalr,  it 
made  friends  for  itself  very  qiiiddly  ail 
through  the  yards  and  wards ;  and  one  paN 
ticular  day,  when  it  betrayed  an  inefinadoii 
to  accompany  Mrs.  Wynne  to  the  **  dwdliiig> 
house"  (as  the  matron's  apartments  itaa 
designated),  she  was  so  much  flattered,  that 
she  conveyed  it  to  her  own  parlor,  and  aal 
it  amongst  her  own  little  girls,  who  ipdMf 
made  a  plaything  of  it,  the  youngeat^  in  paik> 
ticular,  raising  loud  lamentations  i^ien  ft 
was  conveyed  away  again. 

**  It  will  come  back  another  time,  n&amnia^ 
own  pet,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  fondly  kiaau^ 
her  fat,  screaming  child}  "to-morrow  it 
shall  return  —  there's  a  darling,  doty,  pie» 
cious ! "  And  then  the  screaming  dwindled 
down  to  great  sobs,  indicative  of  a  brea]dnj| 
heart,  while  Snky  Sparrow's  retreating  fiioe* 
steps  sounded  fainter  and  fainter.  Sotfia 
animated  plaything  hud  to  be  broogfatbaflk 
duly  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  till  thia  dail|f 
visit  of  Little  Flaggs  was  regarded  qoila  aa  n 
regular  inititiition.    Suky  now  vennaed  la 
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« 

obsenre,  that  a  little  vrhite  frock  would  look 
*'  uncommon  nice ''  on  her  charge,  when  she 
was  thus  honered  by  being  taken  to  the 
dwelling-house,  upon  which  Mrs.  Wynne  at 
first  replied  scoffingly,  but  at  length  agreed 
to  give  the  child  one  that  was  too  small  for 
her  own  children  ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
sundry  other  presents  of  clothes,  till  the  poor 
foundling  looked  quite  genteel  —  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  use  the  old-fashioned  term. 
She  looked  like  a  little  spirit  sent  down  into 
that  dim  yard  of  the  almshouse,  where  all 
were  old,  or  decrepit,  or  idiotic,  but  herself; 
and  the  inmates  grew  to  love  her  for  her 
sweet  temper  and  pretty  ways.  Old  Tim 
Phipps — half  silly  from  the  effects  of  epilep- 
tic fits,  notched  sticks  curiously  for  her ;  and 
the  poor  idiot,  Sally  Bird,  could  be  seen 
often  walking  round  the  yard  with  the  child 
in  her  arms,  its  tiny  hands  resting  confid- 
ingly on  the  brown  neck,  tanned  and  weath- 
er-beaten, till  it  looked  like  leather,  or  strok- 
ing the  coarse,  cropped  hair.  So  far  Little 
Flaggs  led  the  life  of  a  young  princess ;  no- 
body thwarted  her;  her  attendants  were 
numerous,  and  every  want  that  she  felt  was 
•npplied.  Happy  are  the  days  of  childhood, 
when  homage  is  paid  to  weakness  and  inno- 
cence. 

Suky  Sparrow  felt  particular  pride  in  dress- 
ing her  charge  carefully  on  board-days,  and 
her  old  heart  was  glad  when  Mr.  Lipwell  or 
Sir  Thomas  Corabely  passed  the  child  with 
a  kind  word  or  pleasant  smile  of  recognition ; 
the  was  taught  to  answer  these  salutations 
with  a  respectful  courtescy,  like  the  other  fe- 
male inmates  of  the  e8tabli^ibment.  It  was 
only  on  board-days  that  Wynne  was  civil  to 
the  foundling.  When  he  saw  Mr.  LipwcU  pay- 
ing her  attention,  he  would  follow  his  exam- 
ple and  make  jocund  observations  to  her, 
patting  her  on  the  head,  or  stroking  her 
cheek  paternally. 

"  SheMl  be  a  great  beauty  when  she  grows 
up,  Mrs.  Blackly,"  said  Suky  one  day  to  the 

"  It's  likely  she  may ;  but  pretty  children 
don't  often  turn  out  handsome  men  or  wo- 
meo." 

'*Bat  Mary  is  growing  better  looking 
•rerjr  day.  Wliat  a  pity  she  isn't  some  grand 
perton's  child,  they'd  think  so  much  of  her ; 
and  you  know  by  and  by  maybe  her  beauty 
will  only  be  a  drawback  to  her." 

"  It's  time  enough  to  think  of  that,  Suky," 
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resumed  Mrs.  Blackly,  "  where  may  you  and 
I  be  when  she  is  a  grown-up  woman  P  " 

"  Here,  just  as  we  are  now,  as  likely  as 
anything  el^"  said  Suky.  <<  People  live  a 
long  time  when  they  don't  care  whether  they 
are  living  or  dead." 

With  the  daily  visits  to  the  little  Wynnes, 
and  the  good-will  of  her  companions  in  the 
almshouse,  the  child's  life  passed  happily 
from  season  to  season ;  till  from  the  totter- 
ing step  of  infancy,  she  advanced  to  the 
sturdy  walk  of  riper  childhood,  wielding  a 
sort  of  despotism  over  her  seniors.  No 
other  foundling  appeared  at  the  asylum ; 
she  reigned  there  supreme.  The  Miss 
Wynnes  petitioned  their  mother  to  let  her 
learn  to  read  and  write  with  them,  and  after 
a  time  this  was  agreed  to,  as  it  was  found 
that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  young- 
est child  to  have  a  companion  in  her  studies. 
Up  to  her  seventh  year.  Little  Flaggs  was  as 
happy  as  a  queen,  but  after  that  came  a 
change.  Mrs.  Wynne  began  to  think  it  in- 
judicious to  allow  her  any  longer  to  associate 
familiarly  with  her  own  daughters  ;  it  might 
lead  to  ill  results  on  both  sides. 

A  dark  day  arrived  when  the  child  was  not 
to  go  to  the  dwelling-house  at  the  usual 
hour ;  but  a  sort  of  compromise  was  made, 
which  permitted  her  to  go  that  evening  to 
tea.  Next  day  she  neither  went  in  the  morn- 
ing nor  evening,  nor  never  again  except  when 
summoned  there  on  business  by  the  matron. 
It  was  necessary,  now,  to  let  Mary  Flaggs 
understand  that  she  was  by  no  means  on  an 
equal  footing  with  her  former  playmates. 
This  change  was  a  great  blow  to  her;  at 
first  she  could  scarcely  comprehend  it.  Day 
after  day  she  sat  in  the  yard,  with  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  distant  windows  of  the  Wynnes' 
apartments,  vainly  watching  for  a  glimpse 
of  her  former  friends.  Never  did  lover  watch 
his  lady's  bower  with  more  longing  gaze, 
than  did  this  poor  child  contemplate  those 
glistening  panes. 

"  Suky,  am  I  never  to  go  any  more  to  the 
dwelling-house?"  she  asked  one  day  after 
the  great  clock  had  struck  the  hour  which 
had  formerly  been  the  signal  for  her  to  re- 
pair thither. 

"  No,  never  again,  it's  like." 

*'But  why  not?  Did  I  do  anything 
wrong  ?  " 

''No;  but  you're  not  grand  enough  to 
keep  company  with  the  Miss  Wynnes ;  tiuy 
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are  young  ladies ;  their  father  was  a  butler, 
and  their  mother  a  housemaid,  but  nobody 
knows  who  your  father  and  mother  was." 

Little  Flaggs  did  not  understihd  the  iron- 
ical tendency  of  this  speech  ;  she  received  it 
all  literally,  and  was  very  downcast.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  first  draught  she  drank 
of  the  world's  disappointments ;  it  tasted 
very  bitter  to  her.  Suky  Sparrow  was  then 
called  upon  to  amuse  and  divert  her  from 
dwelling  too  deeply  on  her  bereavement ;  and 
all  the  wonderful  stories  that  the  old  woman 
related,  both  of  fact  and  fiction,  were  tre- 
mendous to  think  of.  Although  generally 
joyous-spirited  enough,  Little  Flaggs  had, 
nevertheless,  her  fits  of  gloom  and  nervous- 
ness, strange  in  so  young  a  child.  She  would 
sit  for  hours  listening  to  Suky's  tales  of  mur- 
ders committed  at  wayside  inns,  or  ghosts 
that  were  known  to  haunt  particular  locali- 
ties, and  then  she  was  contented  enough; 
but  Suky  could  not  tell  stories  forever ;  there 
were  times  when  poor  little  Mary  must  be 
left  to  herself  and  her  own  thoughts,  and 
then  she  began  to  weave  little  romances  in 
her  own  head,  and  build  castles  in  the 
air. 

"  Do  you  think  Til  live  here  all  my  life  ?  " 
she  asked  Suky  one  day,  after  a  long  fit  of 
musing. 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  you  will,"  replied 
Suky.     "  Would  you  like  to  go  away  P  " 

"  Not  now ;  but  when  I  am  grown  up  I 
would." 

"  That's  a  long  way  off",  Mary.  Go  and 
get  your  book,  and  rend  out  of  it,"  said  Suky, 
drawing  forth  her  knitting,  and  retiring  to  a 
shady  part  of  the  yard,  where  the  day's  sun- 
beams had  not  yet  begun  to  pour  fiercely. 
Little  Flaggs  did  as  she  was  desired;  for 
reading  was  a  great  pleasure  to  her,  and  she 
commenced  edifying  her  nurse,  by  reading 
out  a  terrible  story  of  highwaymen  and  bur- 
glars, which  was  a  great  favorite  at  the  alms- 
bouse.  Soon  there  was  quite  a  crowd  of  crip- 
ples and  old  people  gathered  round  her  to 
listen,  and  she  felt  very  proud  of  being  able 
to  amuse  them. 

"  Bless  your  clever  head !  "  murmured 
Suky,  as  she  went  on,  never  pausing  at  a 
word,  however  poUysyllabled.  "  The  chap- 
lain himself  couldn't  read  better  than 
that ! " 

So  the  child  read  on,  page  after  page,  be- 


ing interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  racant 
laugh  of  an  idiot,  or  the  gabbling  of  some 
unmeaning  nonsense.  The  hot  sun  beamed 
on  the  yard ;  the  huge  chimney  of  the  kitchen 
boiler  sent  forth  volumes  of  dense,  sooty- 
smelling  smoke  ;  the  noise  of  spinning-ma- 
chines and  weavers'  looms  at  work  sounded 
from  those  portions  of  the  building  devoted 
to  industry,  while,  ever  and  anon,  could  be 
heard  the  distant  shout  and  song  of  some 
maniac  too  dangerous  to  be  admitted  to  the 
general  yard.  This  was  the  last  day,  how- 
ever, that  Little  Flaggs  was  allowed  to  read 
out  about  the  highwaymen,  as  David 
Wynne's  mother  arrived  on  a  visit  at  the 
dwelling-house  ;  and  she,  being  of  serious 
principles,  strongly  objected  to  such  litera- 
ture, substituting  in  its  stead  stones  of  a 
graver  cast,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  were 
considered  very  uninteresting  in  the  yard. 

Old  Mrs.  Wynne  was  a  very  small  woman, 
scarcely  four  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  pro- 
portionately slight  in  figure.  She  was  now 
a  very  sedate,  prim  little  body,  though  she 
had  made  a  runaway  match  at  eighteen,  while 
yet  in  her  apprenticeship  to  a  milliner  at 
Hull,  and  had  committed  a  great  many  frol- 
icsome pranks  in  her  youth,  which  no  one 
would  believe  who  saw  her  in  her  sixty-ninth 
year,  dressed  in  her  simple  black  garments, 
relieved  by  snowy  cap  and  collar,  her  face 
wearing  an  expression  of  gravity  bordering 
almost  upon  severity.  She  was  very  anx- 
ious about  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  pau- 
pers, and  it  was  to  her  that  the  poor  found- 
ling owed  her  first  religious  instruction, 
beyond  the  few  simple  prayers  taught  her  by 
her  nurse.  The  old  woman  insisted  that 
Little  Flaggs  should  be  taken  to  church 
every  Sunday,  and  made  to  attend  a  Sunday 
School  class,  where  she  learned  the  Cate^ 
chism  and  Bible  texts,  and  was  becoming 
speedily  quite  a  little  scholar.  In  all  her 
dreams  of  ambition,  the  child  never  went  be- 
yond hoping  that  she  might  be  ultimately 
raised  to  the  rank  of  dressmaker  or  lady's 
maid,  and  some  wild  schemes  had  already 
entered  her  head  of  benefiting  Suky  Spar- 
row and  various  other  almshouse  friends, 
when  she  should  be  able  to  earn  her  own 
bread.  Would  her  old  nurse  ever  wani  for 
tea  when  shQ  was  grown  up ;  or  would  Paul 
Watts  then  have  to  grumble  because  he 
never  got  a  bit  of  tobacco  ? 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
THE  FATAL  SHOT. 

All  Tilby  was  in  excitement ;  masses  of 
people  filled  the  streets — some  stopping  to 
talk  in  groups,  some  hurraing  in  a  long  line 
in  a  particular  direction.  Fright,  curiosity — 
agitation  of  some  kind,  was  pictured  on  al- 
most eTery  countenance.  The  cause  was 
this ;  a  duel  had  been  fought  that  momiog 
between  Oliver  Lipwcll  and  a  young  mnn 
of  inferior  rank  in  the  neighborhood.    A 


'*  I  feel  as  if  there  was  much  danger  my- 
self," continued  Oliver,  speaking  feebly; 
and  then,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  **  Can  I 
trust  you,  flbvid,  with  a  few  words  in  pri- 
vate?" 

"  Oh,  dear !  yes,  sir — any  word  you  like  | 
you  know  I'm  close  as  iron.'' 

"  Well,  let  the  doctor  know  I  wish  to 
speak  with  you  alone." 

Wj-nne,  thereupon,  grew  very  important, 
requesting  Dr.   Lawrence  and  his  wife  to 


drunken  quarrel  had  ended  thus ;  and  news  ;  leave  the  apartment  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
had  flown  all  round,  that  the  heir  of  Larch  allow  Mr.  Lipwell  and  himself  to  say  a  few 
Grove  was  being  carried  all  but  lifeless  into  words  together  in  private.  They  accordingly 
town.    Everybody  was  out  of  doors— -every  |  quitted  the  room,  and  honorably  left  even 


tongue  was  busy.  Such  an  end  for  Mr. 
LipwelPs  only  son  !  David  Wynne  felt  that 
he  had  a  better  right  to  be  in  a  fuss  and  a 


the  outside  lobby,  lest  stray  words  might 
reach  them  there;  but  scarcely  bad  they 
done  so,  than  a  waiter,  named  Matthew 


fume  than  any  one  not  actually  connected  Drover,  who  had  heard  that  Wynne  and  the 
with  "  the  family,"  and  he  rather  resented !  wounded  man  were  about  to  hold  a  secret 
the  interest  in  the  matter  displayed  by  other  j  conference,  stepped  noiselessly  up  to  the 
townsmen,  though,  probably,  he  would  have  ;  door,  and  with  ear  pressed  against  the  key- 
been  equally  annoyed  had  they  proved  them-  \  hole,  listened  attentively,  and  with  the  keen 
selves  indifferent  upon  such  an  occasion. :  hearing  common  to  serving-men,  to  any 
Mrs.  Wynne  had  clapped  her  hands  and  I  words  that  might  be  dropped  loud  enough 
raised  loud  lamentations  when  she  heard  the  to  reach  him  where  he  was  stationed, 
news ;  for  like  most  women,  she  had  always  '■  "  We  are  alone  now  P  "  said  Oliver  LipweU, 
taken  the  part  of  poor  Mr.  Nol,  because  he  looking  cautiously  round  the  room,  while  the 
was  handsome  and  a  scamp,  and  unable  to  first  flush  of  fever  was  glowing  on  his  cheek 
conduct  himself  like  other  sober-going  men.  — ^its  first  flash  beaming  in  his  eye.  Anun- 
Not  dead,  but  nearly  insensible :  the  huge  .  natural  strength  was  accorded  to  him  while 
young  man,  two  hours  before  full  of  strength  he  spoke.  * 

and  daring,  now  entered  Tilby,  borne  slowly       "  Yes — all  safe,  sir,"  replied  Wynne, 
by  many  hands.     lie  was  conveyed  at  once  i      Another  pause  now. 
to  his  old  haunt,  the  Combely  Arms,  there  to       "  You  remember  Miss  Price,  Wynne — the 
await  medical  advict),  while  a  messenger  was  governess  that  was  at  Larch  Grove  eight 
despatched  with  the  ill  news  to  Larch  Grove ;   years  ago  ?  "  asked  Lipwell,  making  an  ef- 
and  meanwhile,  David  Wynne  and  his  wife   fort  to  speak  calmly. 


stationed  themselves  beside  his  couch  with 
unafiected  concern.  The  remedies  to  restore 
consciousness  were  followed  at  length  by 
success;    and    young    Lipwell    recognized 


"Yes,  sir,  most  certainly,"  said  David, 
feeling  rather  surprised  and  taken  aback. 

"  I  have  never  yet  spoken  to  you  of  this 
young  lady,"   continued  Oliver ;  "  but  my 


Wynne,  to   whom  ho  extended  his  hand  father  told  me  how  you  were  commissioned 

ieebly.  to  see  that  she  left  England,  and  that  she 

"This    has    been  an  unlucky  business,  escaped  your  vigilance,  carrying  with  her 

David,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone.     '*  I  feel  that  whatever  money  my  father  had  given  her." 


I  am  sinking  fast." 


"  It's  a  fact,  sir,"  said  Wynne. 


**  Very  unlucky,  indeed,  Mr.  Nol,"  said       "  On  your  oath,  Wynne— on  your  oath, 
Wynne ;  "  but  there  may  be  no  danger  after  '  as  you  know  you  are  speaking  to  a  dying 
alL    These  sort  of  wounds  aint  always  so  '  man  P  " 
bad  as  they  seem."  "  As  far  as  I  can  say  to  my  knowledge. 

Right  well  David  knew  that  the  young  sir." 
man  would  never  leave  that  couch  a  living  .     *^  On  your  oath — ^no  hesitation,  Wynne-— 
man ;  but  what  was  the  use  of  frightening  you  believe  that  this  young  lady  escaped 
the  poor  fellow,  he  thought*  j  alive  from  Coyle." 
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"  Mr.  Nol,  surely,  sir  you  can't— 

«  Never  mind  what  I  think  or  mean  ;  only 
answer  my  questions  truthfully.  Do  you  con- 
sider this  young  lady  to  be  livii^or  dead  ? '' 

"  Not  living  now,  sir — she  would  have 
been  heard  of  before  this,  if  she  was,  no 
doubt." 

"  But  we  have  no  proof  of  her  death ;  she 
may  turn  up  yet." 

"Never,  sir,"  said  Wynne,  confidently. 
**  Depend  upon  it,  she'll  never  trouble  us 
more." 

"  But,  I  say,  there  is  no  certainty  of  her 
death.  Listen,  David.  I  believe  myself  to 
be  dying — I  may  not  live  even  to  meet  my 
father ;  and  in  case  of  my  death,  I  wish  you 
to  tell  him  from  me  that  Sarah  Price  was 
my  wife — lawfully  married  in  London,  at 
St.  Mark's  Church." 

"  Married,  sir ! " 

"  Yes  ;  do  not  take  up  my  time  with  excla- 
mations. I  regretted  this  step  bitterly  after- 
wards— knowing  my  father's  great  pride — 
his  wish  that  I  should  marry  a  person  of 
rank ;  yet  I  would  have  braved  his  anger 
and  confessed  the  whole  truth,  had  it  been 
possible  for  me  to  discover  what  had  become 
of  her.  It  sometimes  struck  me,  Wynne, 
that  she  might  not  have  run  away  at  all — 
that — that  she  was  dead,  and  that  you  and 
my  father  knew  it." 

Wynne  shook  his  head  positively,  never 
fiinching  from  the  wounded  man's  feverish 
gaze. 

"  It's  all  a  mystery,  sir ;  there's  nothing 
certain  in  the  matter." 

"If  I  die,  Wynne,  tell  my  father  of  my 
marriage  ;  if  I  live,  you  may  keep  it  secret." 

"But,  unless  the  lady  turns  up,  as  you 
say,  I  needn't  tell  it  in  any  case,  sir  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not — except  for  the  sake  of  her 
character." 

"  Ah,  sir,  it  has  all  died  away  about  the 
poor  lady  now — you'd  scarce  hear  her  men- 
tioned." 

"  I  suppose  not — what  a  twinge  I  felt  then ; 
hand  me  the  water,  my  throat  burns !  " 

Very  soon  after  speaking  thus  much,  and 
a  little  more,  Lipwell  fell  into  a  sleep,  which 
ended  in  a  heavy  stupor,  from  which  he 
never  was  afterwards  roused.  By  the  time 
his  father  and  step-mother  arrived  at  Tilby, 
he  was  utterly  insensible — and  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon,  he  ceased  to  breathe.  People 
in  the   neighborhood    said  it  was  well  for 


his  family  that  he  had  been  thus  taken  avay ; 
for  he  was  fast  running  to  destruction; 
since  boyhood  he  had  reflected  neither 
honor  nor  credit  to  the  name  of  LipwelL 
But  his  father  thought  differently.  Ail  his 
former  unkind  treatment  of  this  unfortunate 
son  rose  up  bitterly  to  reproach  him.  Never 
did  man  grieve  more  deeply  than  Mr.  LipwelL 
From  the  day  of  that  large  funeral,  when 
long  strings  of  tenants  flocked  to  pay  tribute 
rather  to  the  living  than  the  dead,  he  was 
never  seen  to  hold  up  his  head  as  of  dd. 
The  iron-gray  hair  became  rapidly  vhite; 
the  lithe  figure,  that  for  so  many  years  had 
defied  the  hand  of  time,  became  suddenly 
stooped.    He  was,  indeed,  an  altered  man. 

His  two  daughters  now  assumed  a  greater 
degree  of  importance  than  before  in  the  eyes 
of  the  neighborhood — the  elder  one  being 
regarded  as  heiress  to  the  estates  of  Larch 
Grove.  Mrs.  Lipwell  also  became  more  ac- 
tive than  formerly  in  the  management  of  ai^ 
fairs  at  the  Grove — her  husband  having  lost 
much  of  his  activity  and  energy,  though  ho 
still  attended  the  board-days  at  the  Alms* 
house  with  his  accustomed  regularity,  and 
seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  talking  to  Wjmno 
of  the  past ;  but  Wynne  never  told  him  the 
secret  confided  to  him  by  Mr.  Oliver  on  his 
death-bed.  David  was  a  shrewd  man,  rarely 
speaking  of  matters  unadvisedly  to  his  supe- 
riors, and  gifted  with  sufficient  understand- 
ing to  know  that  the  bearer  of  unwelcome 
tidings  is  often  considered  responsible  for  ' 
the  evil  news  imparted  by  him.  He  would 
let  Mr.  Lipwell  grieve  for  his  lost  son  in 
peace ;  and  agree  with  all  his  sentiments  re- 
specting him — even  declaring  that  it  was  his 
full  belief  (which  was  an  untruth)  that  had 
he  been  spared  he  would  have  been  an  orna- 
ment to  his  name. 

He  had  always  thought,  he  said,  that  there 
was  much  of  talent  and  sense  in  Mr.  Oliver, 
only  waiting  to  be  drawn  out  by  some  oppor- 
tunity. Had  he  got  a  scat  in  Parliament, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  people  would  have 
seen  how  he  would  have  shone. 

"Indeed,  Wynne,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  myself,"  said  poor  Mr.  Lipwell ; 
"  I  often  think  I  should  have  acted  difier- 
ently  to  my  son.  I  believe  I  have  alto- 
gether been  to  blame  myself  for  all  his  fol- 
lies." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  Mr.  Lipwell.  No  father 
could  have  been  kinder  than  you  wai6y'' 
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Bumed  Wynne,  quickly.  "  You  know  young 
men  will  be  young  men.  It's  my  belief,  it's 
all  chance  how  they  turn  out — parents  are 
not  so  responsible  as  people  imagine  for 
their  children's  good  or  ill  behavior.  Why, 
sir,  I've  known  sons  that  were  brought  up  as 
prim  and  regular  as  ever  you  saw  turn  out 
monstrous  scapegraces." 

And  thus  Mr.  Lipwell  allowed  W3mne  to 
pour  words  of  honeyed  flattery  into  his 
ears — and  they  were  sweet  to  listen  to— 
though  he  was  not  fool  enough  to  believe 
them,  or  even  to  believe  that  Wynne  be- 
lieved them.    But,  are  we  not  nearly  all 
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weak  enough  to  be  soothed  by  humbug  now 
and  then— cajoled  out  of  our  senses  ?  A 
fine  monument  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Oliver  Lipwell  in  the  quiet  little  church 
at  Larch  Qrove.  There  it  stood,  just  facing 
the  Lipwell  pew ;  and  for  a  long  while  the 
father  could  not  bear  to  look  at  it ;  but 
neither  Mrs.  Lipwell  nor  her  daughters 
minded  it  particularly,  except  that,  during 
a  long  sermon,  the  young  ladies,  perhaps, 
used  to  read  the  inscription  five  or  six  times 
over,  knowing  the  exact  length  of  time  it 
took  to  do  so,  and  hoping  thereby  to  beguile 
the  dreary  time. 


Walled  Lakes. — In  No.  965  of  the  Livinfj 
Age  is  an  article  upon  tlic  "  Wonderful  Walled 
Lake  in  Wright  Co.,  Iowa,"  which  is  mentioned 
as  a  curiosity  of  singular  interest,  and  as  having 
been  the  product  of  human  skill. 

About  four  years  since,  a  nearly  similar  ac- 
count went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  ;  and 
noticing,  from  various  comments,  that  this  uxUl 
foimntion  was  attributed  to  the  skill  of  some 
aboriginal  race,  I  requested  Professor  Daniels, 
our  State  Geologist,  who,  I  was  informed,  had 
met  with  numerous  works  of  this  kind  in  his 
professional  excursions  in  the  West,  to  write  an 
expranution  of  tlie  process  by  which  this  stone 
formation  had  been  constructed,  and  I  herewith 
enclose  a  copy  of  his  paper 41  pon  the  subject. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  visits  from  our 
distant  Eastern  friends,  and  we  believe  that  a 
trip  into  this  broad  prairie  i-cgion  of  the  West 
cannot  prove  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  our 
staid  Atlantic  cousins ;  but  to  induce  them  to 
make  a  thousand-milo  trip  to  see  a  lake  iortiBed 
by  a  parapet  of  stone, — the  work  of  tiie  Aztecs, 
or  perhaps  nearer  relatives  of  Father  Noah, — is 
a  little  too  practical  n  joke  to  bo  enjoyed  as 
yWfiny,  and  so  it  seems  proper  to  prick  this  curi- 
osity bubble.  I). 
*'  Madison,  Wisconsin,  July,  1858. 

"  I  have  just  read  the  notice  of  a  Walled 
Lake  in  Wrigiit  County,  Iowa,  to  wliich  you 
called  my  attention.  I  recognize  in  the  descrip- 
tion a  phenomenon  common  in  the  Nortli-West, 
tliongh  perhaps  rarely  exhibited  as  perfectly  as 
in  the  case  hero  stated.  Walls  similar  to  that 
described  occur  around  many  of  our  lakes,  and 
around  marches  which  have  been  lakes  at  a 
Qomparatively  recent  period. 

*'  Those  walls  are  usually  composed  of  boul- 
ders, and  exhibit  varying  degrees  of  regularity, 
from  mere  confused  heaps  of  rock  to  the  com- 
pact structure  and  appearance  of  an  artificial 
wall.  They  are  due  to  the  conjoint  action  of 
those  potent  agencies,  ice  and  water,  acting  upon 
the  drift  formuiion  which  is  always  found  where 
those  walled  lakes  occur. 

•*  I^t  us  sup{>ose  a  lake  occnpvinjr  a  b.isin  sur- 
rounded by  banks  of  drift.  Let  it  ])c  understood 
that  tiie  df  ift  of  this  region  consists  of  alternat- 
ing bcdtt  of  fund,  grovel,  and  clay,  intermingled 
with  boulders.    The  action  of  the  waves  aud 


falling  rains  upon  the  banks  will  remove  the 
lighter  and  finer  particles  from  year  to  year  far 
into  the  lake.  The  boulders  commingled  with 
the  fine  material,  being  heavy  and  difficult  of 
transport,  will  drop  down  nearly  at  the  points 
where  they  lay,  and  remain  scattered  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake. 

"  If  now  the  lake  is  frozen,  the  expansive  force 
of  the  ice  pushes  up  everything  movable  near 
the  shore,  and  forms  a  ridge  at  the  uttermost 
limit  reached  by  the  congealed  water  in  expand- 
ing. This  ridge  will  consist  mainly  of  boulders, 
covered  by  and  mixed  with  sand,  gravel,  and  the 
exuviie  of  the  shore.  When  the  ice  melts,  every- 
thing but  the  boulders  is  soon  washed  away  on 
the  side  of  the  ridge  towards  the  lake,  and  the 
boulders  are  there  exposed,  forming  a  rough 
wall ;  subsequent  congelations  crowd  the  boul- 
ders closer  together,  against  the  bank  or  ridge, 
and  render  the  wall  mora  perfect.  In  this  man- 
ner the  lakes  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minne- 
sota have  often  become  girt  with  walls,  having  a 
very  artificial  character,  properly  referable  to  ^ 
physical  laws  operating  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

*'  Several  other  lakes  exist  in  oar  immediate 
vicinity,  around  whose  shores  the  parallel  ridges 
and  lines  of  boulders  mark  the  ancient  action 
of  the  same  causes.  The  Third  Lake  exhibits 
this  agency  very  finely,  and  a  very  extensive 
marsh,  including  about  fifteen  hundrcd  acres  of 
bog  and  peat,  ten  miles  west  of  this  place, 
shows  a  very  splendid  specimen  of  this  natural 
wall-building  several  miles  in  length.  This  is 
the  case  with  Lake  Mcnona  which  forms  the 
fouth-east  boundary  of  our  city.  This  marsh, 
like  most  other  marshes,  was  the  basin  of  an 
ancient  lake,  and  the  distribution  of  its  boulders 
marks  its  outer  limits.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  ridges  and  walls  to  be  pushed  up  much  higher 
than  the  adjacent  land  outside.  1  here  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  supposing,  therefore,  that  the  water  in 
the  lake  might  thus  stand  at  a  level  above  the 
land  beyond  the  bank  beyond  its  barriers. 

**  I  see  nothing  in  the  Iowa  case  that  should 
constitute  it  an  exception.  In  your  minute  ob- 
servations in  the  West,  you  must  have  encoun- 
tered frequent  cases  of  this  kiml. 

(Signed)  "EnwAKD  Daniels, 

"  State  QeologUt." 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MB.  BORROWS   WILD  WALES.* 
Tms  is  the  first  really  clever  book  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  which  an  honest 
attempt  is  made  to  do  justice  to  the  W^elsh 
character  and  Welsh  literature.    If  Welsh- 
men had  any  wish  to  propitiate  the  Saxons 
in  their  favor,  they  would  undoubtedly  feel 
considerably  indebted  to  the  experienced, 
shrewd,  and  discerning  traveller  who  passed 
through  a  great  portion  of  their  country  on 
foot  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  presents  the 
world  with  a  most  entertaining  account  of 
his  adventures.    But  we  do  not  believe  they 
have  any  such  desire.    Their  mildest  feeling 
towards  the  Saesneg  is  that  of  jealousy  and 
aversion,  while  in  many  instances  this  prej- 
udice assumes  a  much  more  virulent  form, 
and  breaks  out  into  uncompromising  hatred 
and  enmity.     The  Welsh  have  not  yet  rec- 
onciled themselves  to  be  friendly  with  their 
conquerors.    They  cling  to  their  language 
with  the  tenacity  peculiar  to  a  conquered 
people;    and    although    they    have    never 
sought  to  regain  their  independence,  like  the 
Irish,  yet  no  one  who  has  lived  among  them 
can  doubt  that  they  regard  themselves  as 
a  down-trodden  nation,  and  believe  that 
"  Wild  Wales  "  has  never  been  the  glorious 
land  it  was  since  the  hateful  Saxon  subju- 
gated it.    This  is  the  feeling  among  those 
who  are  thorough-bred  Welshmen — in  the 
border  counties  it  is  far  less  strongly  evinced, 
%    and  those  who  are  Welsh  by  birth,  but  have 
mixed  much  with  the  English,  are  rarely 
found  to  possess  any  bias  whatever  against 
the  Saesneg.    They  learn  the  language  will- 
ingly, and  eventually  get  almost  ashamed  to 
speak  their  own.    But  the  true  Welshman 
can  neither  endure  to  hear  an  Englishman 
speak  Welsh,  nor  will  he  learn  to  speak 
English  himself.    He  is  very  hospitable  and 
warm-hearted  where  he  takes  a  liking,  but 
implacable  and  a  little  treacherous,  perhaps, 
towards  those  who  awaken  his  national  jeal- 
ousies   and    resentments.      Once    make  a 
Welshman  your  friend  and  he  will  cling  to 
you,  and,  if  need  be,  fight  for  you,  with  im- 
movable fidelity ;  but  make  him  your  enemy, 
and  no  lapse  of  time  or  change  of  circum- 
stances will  extinguish  his  animosity. 


WiU  Wales:  its  People^  Lanffuage^  and 
Scenai'y.  By  George  Borrow,  author  of  the  "  Bi- 
ble in  Spain,"  etc.  3  vols.  London:  John  Mur- 
ray, 1862. 


In  the  course  of  Mr.  Borrow'f  wanderingi 
he  caught  very  happily  the  salient  points  in 
the  Welsh  character,  and  he  has  depicted 
them  with  those  light  free  touches  which 
none  but  Qeorge  Borrow  can  hit  off  to  such 
perfection.    Many  a  man  would  have  gone 
over  the  route  taken  by  Mr.  Borrow  sad 
come  back  with  the  report  that  all  was  bar- 
ren.   But  **  Romany  Rye  "  goes  aboat  his 
work  after  a  dififerent  method,  and,  with  much 
of  the  freshness,  humor,  and  geniality  of  his 
early  days,  he  tells  us  of  the  folks  he  en- 
countered, and  the  magnificent  scenes  he 
gazed  upon  during  his  lightrhearted  rovings. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Welsh  language  was 
a  very  great  assistance  to  him,  although  more 
than  once  he  came  across  a  rugged  **  Cwm- 
raeg,"  who  refused  to  answer  him,*  or  an- 
swered him  in  English — unwilling  to  ao- 
knowledge  that  a  Saxon  could  speak  Welsh. 
His  knowledge  of  old  Welsh  literature  is 
immeasurably  greater  than  that  which  most 
educated  Welshmen  possess,  and  his  admi- 
ration for  the  bards  is  something  wonderful 
Dafydd  av  Gwilym  he  calls  *«  the  greatest 
poetical  genius  that  has  appeared  in  Europe 
since  the  revival  of  literature  " — ^praise.thit 
we  must  venture  to  submit  is  absurdly  ex- 
aggerated, and  is  certainly  more  than  Welsb^ 
men  claim  for  the  bard.  On  several  occasions 
Mr.  Borrow  made  troublesome  pilgrimages 
to  birthplaces  of  the    bards,  and    nearly 
scratched  himself  to  pieces  in  scrambling  to 
the  chair  in  which  Huw  Morris  used  to  sit. 
On  another  day  he  found  out  the  tombstone 
of  this  bard,  and  kissed  it  reverently — an 
act  of  devotion  which  probably  no  Welsh- 
man ever  yet  thought  of  paying  to  the  poet. 
Ho  went  some  distance  out  of  his  way  to 
visit  the  spot  where  Gronwy  Owen  was  bom, 
of  whose  "  Cy  wydd  y  Farn  "  (Day  of  Judg- 
ment), he  remarks:    «*  The  *  Cywydd   of 
Judgment '  contains  some  of  the  finest  things 
ever  written — that  description  of  the  top- 
pling  down  of  the  top  crag  of  Snowdon,  at 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  beats  anything  in 
Homer."    The    figure    in    question  is,  no 
doubt,  a  grand  and  striking  one ;  but  we  do 
not  know  where  Mr.  Borrow  has  found  the 
**  description  "  he  prizes  so  much.    Here  are 
the  words : — 

"Ail  iV  ar  acl  Eryri, 
Cyfartal  lioewal  a  hi;  " 

which  Mr.  Borrow  thus  translates :     "  The 
brow  of  Snowdon  shall  be  levelled  with  the 
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ground,  and  the  eddying  waters  shall  mur- 
mur round  it."  This  does  not  totally  eclipse 
Homer, — but  it  is  better  to  find  a  clever  man 
like  Mr.  Borrow  having  an  undue  partiality 
for  the  Welsh  bards  than  devoting  his  pow- 
ers, as  so  many  before  him  have  done,  to 
turning  them  into  derision.  He  has  taken 
generally  an  enthusiastic  view  of  the  Welsh 
character,  that  a  longer  residence  among  the 
people  would  have  corrected. 

That  the  Welsh  language  is  slowly  dying 
out  we  are  convinced.  Welsh  parents  begin 
to  find  that  they  are  doing  their  children  an 
injui7  if  they  do  not  teach  them  to  speak 
English,  and  when  once  English  is  spoken 
Welsh  is  soon  dropped.  Mr.  Borrow  found 
an  amusing  instance  of  this  near  Wrexham. 
Meeting  a  Welshman  he  addressed  him  in 
his  own  tongue,  and  received  no  reply.  He 
tried  him  again,  with  the  same  result.  The 
unsuspicious  Cwmraeg  was  then  taken  in  by 
the  **  Romany  Rye : " — 

"For  the  third  time  I  spoke  to  him  in 
Welsh ;  whereupon,  looking  at  me  with  a 
grin  of  savage  contempt,  and  showing  a  set 
of  teeth  like  those  of  a  mastiff,  he  said, 

*  How's  this  P  why,  haven't  you  a  word  of 
English?  A  pretty  fellow  you  with  a  long 
coat  on  your  back  and  no  English  on  your 
tongue.  Aint  you  ashamed  of  yourself? 
Why,  here  am  I  in  a  short  coat,  yet  I*d  have 
you  to  know  that  I  can  speak  English  as 
well  as  Welsh  ;  ay,  and  a  good  deal  better.' 

*  All  people  are  not  equally  clobber,*  said  I, 
still  speaking  Welsh.    '  Clebbcr,'  said  he, 

*  clebber !  what  is  clebber  ?  Why  can't  you 
sj\y  clever  ?  why,  I  never  saw  such  a  low, 
illiterate  fellow  in  my  life ; '  and,  with  these 
words,  he  turned  away,  with  every  mark  of 
difdain,  and  entered  a  cottage  near  at  hand." 

Old  Welshmen  in  the  north  would  not 
utter  a  word  of  English  to  save  their  lives ; 
but  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  south  he 
finds  that  the  Welsh  is  less  and  less  in  use. 
When  Mr.  Borrow  was  at  Newport,  he  heard 
little  or  no  Welsh,  though  had  he  been  in  the 
filthy  market  of  that  town  on  a  Saturday  he 
might  have  heard  a  little  spoken.  Ho  is 
mistaken,  however,  in  his  conjecture  that 
•<  the  people  for  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the 
east  of  Newport  speak  Welsh,  more  or  less." 
A  few  may  be  able  to  do  so,  but  by  far  the 
majority  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  to  be  regretted,  by  the  way, 
that,  while  Mr.  Borrow  was  at  Newport,  he 
did  not  turn  aside  to  go  through  Caerleon — 
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once  the  city  of  the  Romans,  and  the  spot 
where  King  Arthur  held  his  round  table — 
now  a  half-dilapidated  village,  but  well  wor- 
thy of  a  passing  visit.  When  Tennyson  was 
writing  his  **  Idylls  of  the  King,"  he  took 
up  his  abode  some  few  days  in  Caerleon,  at 
an  inn,  where  he  was  discovered,  in  conse- 
quence of  entering  his  name  in  a  book  kept 
at  the  little  local  museum  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties. The  fact,  perhaps,  is  that  Mr.  Borrow 
was  frightened  away  by  the  many  railroads 
in  and  around  Newport,  and  was  anxious  to 
get  beyond  the  screech  and  roar  of  locomo- 
tives  as  soon  as  possible. 

Welshmen  generally  are  Dissenters— a  fact 
which  the  Church  may  attribute  to  its  own 
half-heartedness  and  neglect  Wherever  a 
clergyman,  properly  qualified,  settles  down 
in  Wales,  he  brings  the  people  over  to  him 
fast ;  but  there  are  few  churches  in  the  coun^ 
try  and  many  chapels.  The  dull,  dirty,  low 
meeting-place  of  the  Methodists  meets  one's 
eye  on  almost  every  hill-side  and  in  every 
populated  valley;  and  in  dissent,  as  in  aU 
other  things  with  which  they  take  up  warmly, 
the  Welsh  are  very  inflexible,  obstinate,  and, 
we  may  add,  bigoted.  In  the  course  of  more 
of  his  rambles,  Mr.  Borrow  met  with  one 
Morgan,  with  whom  after  his  usual  manner 
he  held  a  conversation  touching  Welsh  man- 
ners and  literature.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  Morgan,  being,  no  doubt,  a  pep* 
pery  man,  gave  expression  to  his  views  in 
these  words  :— 

"  There  are  only  two  churches  in  the  world 
that  will  take  in  anybody  without  asking 
questions,  and  will  never  turn  them  out, 
however  bad  they  may  behave ;  the  one  is 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  other  the 
Church  of  Canterbur)* ;  and  if  you  look  into 
the  matter  you  will  find  that  every  rogue, 
rascal,  and  hanged  person  since  the  world 
began  has  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  those 
communions." 

The  venom  and  ignorance  of  this  onslaught 

give  it  the  appearance  of  burlesque,  but  we  do 

not  in  the  least  doubt  that  many  a  Welshman 

would  seriously  and  heartily  give  his  assent 

to  Morgan's  proposition.    We  have  as  little 

doubt  that  the  Church  itself  is  responsible 

for  this  feeling,  inasmuch  that  it  has  treated 

I  Wales  with  great  and  systematic  indifference 

'  and  coldness.    The  Welsh  are  essentially  a 

warm-hearted,  devout,  and  superstitious  race; 

I  they  will  have  religion  of  some  kind,  and 
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when  once  they  have  embraced  a  creed  they 
will  hardly  ever  forsake  it.  The  Methoilists, 
being  always  on  the  alert,  have,  of  course, 
made  the  ground  their  own,  and  it  will  not 
be  in  the  present  generation  that  the  Church 
will  gain  the  position  it  might  long  ago  have 
possessed. 

Mr.  Borrow  is  a  capital  pedestrian,  and 
never  man  enjoyed  a  ramble  through  Wales 
more  thoroughly  than  he.  He  walked  from 
Cerrig  y  Drudion  to  Bangor,  a  distance  of 
thirty-four  miles,  in  a  day,  and  seemed  to 
think  nothing  of  it.  Everywhere  nearly  he 
was  well  received ;  but  it  is  not  every  tour- 
ist who  possesses  the  complete  art  of  ingra- 
tiating himself  like  George  Borrow.  Once, 
happening  to  open  a  Welsh  Bible  in  a  house 
where  ho  had  stopped  to  halt,  his  eye  fell  on 
the  words  "  Gad  i  mi  fyned  trwy  dy  dir," 
"  Let  me  go  through  your  country."  (Numb. 
XX.  22.)  "  I  may  say  these  words,"  said  he 
to  the  woman  of  the  house,  **  Let  me  go 
through  your  country."  "  No  one  will  hin- 
der you,  sir,  for  you  seem  a  civil  gentleman." 
True,  his  Welsh  must  have  been  a  little  out- 
landish, for  he  acquired  it  from  books,  and 
there  is  almost  as  great  a  difference  between 
the  Welsh  of  Taliesin  and  that  of  modern 
Welshmen,  as  there  is  between  the  Greek  of 
Homer  and  that  of  the  race  who  now  live  in 
the  "  clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave."  But 
he  rarely  got  into  a  difficulty,  and  when  ho 
did  he  soon  got  out  of  it  again.  He  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  learning  something 
about  the  manners  and  inclinations,  the  hab- 
its and  the  character  of  the  people.  He  con- 
versed with  every  one,  and  we  must  say  that 
he  was  very  fortunate  in  meeting  with  con- 
versible  and  humorous  persons.  Wo  think 
we  see  the  "  fine  Roman  hand  "  of  Mr.  Bor- 
row in  some  of  the  speeches  of  his  friends ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel  sure  that  the 
conversations  are,  in  substance,  faithfully 
recorded.  Indeed,  not  the  least  of  the  merit 
of  the  work  is  its  great  truthfulness.  We 
know  some  part  of  the  country  through  which 
Mr.  Borrow  travelled,  and  we  find  that  his 
inimitable  descriptions  bring  before  the  mind 
the  land  in  all  its  wild  and  picturesque 
beauty,  and  the  people  with  their  turbulent, 
uncertain,  and  irascible,  yet  kindly  disposi- 
tions." 

Mr.  Borrow  never  smoked  in  the  course 
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of  his  travels ;  but  he  heartily  enjoyed  hi* 
cup  of  ale ;  and  sometimes  he  is  rather  hard 
on  the  teetotallers.  Once  he  bought  a  paper 
of  a  tramp,  which  paper,  he  tells  us,  ''was 
stuffed  with  religious  and  anti-slavery  cant, 
and  merely  wanted  a  little  of  the  teetotal  non- 
sense to  be  a  perfect  specimen  of  humbug." 
As  to  sherr}',  he  thinks  it  a  "  silly,  sickly 
compound,  the  use  of  which  will  transform 
a  nation,  however  bold  and  warlike  by  na- 
ture, into  a  race  of  sketchers,  scribblers,  and 
punsters,  in  fact,  into  what  Englishmen  are 
at  the  present  day."  This  slashing  vigor, 
is  very  characteristic  of  George  Borrow — he 
ought  to  have  been  a  Welshman,  for  he  is 
very  fond  of  giving  knock-down  blows.  He 
likes  th^country  and  its  language,  and  he  is 
very  hearty  in  his  likes  and  dislikes.  As  it 
is,  he  has  written  the  best  book  about  Wales 
ever  published.  It  would  be  easy,  perhaps, 
to  pick  out  faults ;  but  the  time  spent  in  the 
process  would  be  entirely  misapplied,  and  a 
fair  idea  would  not  be  given  of  the  woik. 
We  have  preferred  to  judge  it  as  a  whole,  not 
caring  to  boggle  and  wrangle  over  minor  d^ 
fects  in  what  is  intrinsically  good. 

In  one  of  his  volumes,  Mr.  Borrow  alludes 
in  rather  a  melancholy  strain  to  the  sadness 
which  the  thought  brought  him  that  he  has 
undergone  much  change  since  his  earlier 
years.  It  must  be  so,  since  life  and  nature 
are  with  the  wise  as  with  tho  foolish,-— 


«« 


Wc  pass ;  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  bo  dim,  with  weeds ;  " 


and  it  is  in  the  autumn  that  we  delight  most 
in  recalling  the  spring.  But  the  changes 
which  moved  this  pleasantest  of  travellers 
have  not  extended  to  his  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, to  his  healthy,  vigorous  nature,  or  to 
his  power  of  amusing  others.  Not  many 
writers  could  afford  to  begin  a  chapter  like 
this :  "  For  dinner  we  had  salmon  and  leg 
of  mutton."  Let  the  tourist  who  writes  his 
yearly  volume  of  superficiality  and  twaddle 
read  George  Borrow  and  envy  him  !  It  is 
half  a  pity  that  such  a  man  cannot  go  walk- 
ing about  forever,  for  the  benefit  of  people 
who  are  not  gifted  with  legs  so  stout  and 
eyes  so  discerning.  May  it  be  long  before 
the  "  Homany  Hye  "  lays  by  his  satchel  and 
his  staff,  and  ceases  to  interest  and  instruct 
tho  world  with  his  narratives  of  travel! 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review,     i  and  his  successor  pursued  their  unwieldy 
1.  The  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  WU-  :  loves  and  enjoyed  their  boorish  romps  in  a 
liam  Lord  Auckland,    By  the  Right  j  style  not  seductive  to  English  gentlemen. 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev^  the  Bibhop  of  Bath   Politics  were  surrendered  to  Walpole ;  and 


and  Wells.    Vols.  HI.  and  IV.     1862. 
2.  The  Private  Diary  of  Bichard  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Chandos,    In  3  Vols. 
1862. 

The  class  of  memoirs  to  which  our  atten- 
tion will  chiefly  be  directed  in  this  article 
differs  very  widely  from  those  which  are 
known  as  illustrating  the  manners  rather 
than  the  politics  of  French  or  German  courts* 
This  diflcrencc  is  but  the  reflection  of  an- 
other ;  of  that  which  exists  between  two  quite 
distinct  modes  of  government ;  between  par- 
liamentary government  and  closet  govern- 
ment ;  between  the  mace  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  fan  of  the  Duchess  de 
Longuevillc.    In  French  memoirs,  politics 
and  scandal,  the  jokes  of  the  salons  and  the 
counsels  of  the  Cabinet,  are  in^tricably 
mixed  up  together,  and  reveal  a  political  sys- 
tem in  which  the  authority  exercised  under 
free  institutions  by  men  had  been  transferred 
to  the  art,  the  tact,  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  female  sex.    If  France  was  a  despot- 
ism tempered  by  epigrams,  it  was  the  life  of 
the  salons  which  brought  those  epigrams  to 
perfection  ;  and  the  salons  thus  constituted 
a  sort  of  social  Parliament,  which,  though 
unable  to  stop  the  supplies  or  withhold  the 
Mutiny  Act,   still  possessed  a  formidable 
weapon  of  oflence  in  the  power  of  making 
the   Government   ridiculous.    England,   as 
we  need  hardly  say,  has  never  had  a  Govern- 
ment of  this  description.    The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  which   she  has  ever  seen  was 
under  the  sway  of  Charles  II.,  and  accord- 
ingly the  nearest  approach  to  French  memoirs 
which  our  literature  possesses,  is  in  the  vol- 
umes of  Pepys  and  Hamilton.     Some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  re- 
appeared partially  and  in  a  very  unattractive 
form  under  the  two  first  Georges,  and  have 
served  to  impart  a  tinge  of  French  color  to 
the   memoirs  which  describe  their  courts. 
But,  fortunately  for  England,  neither  Wal- 
pole nor  his  royal  master  were  men  of  refined 
taste.    It  would  have  been  hard  for  a  mon- 
arch like  Charles  II.,  or  a  minister  like  Lord 
Bolingbrokc,  to  resist  the  charms  of  those   contradictions ;  and,  not  losing  our  faith  in 
beautiful  and  sprightly  girls  who  sparkle  like  ;  excellence  or  greatness,  we  learn  at  the  same 
diamonds  in  all  the  memoirs  of  that  time.  I  time  to  be  more  charitable  and  less  credu- 
Thcir  influence  was  but  small.    George  L  '.  lous. 


the  consequence  was  that,  although  there  was 
plenty  of  immorality  under  those  gracious 
sovereigns,  yet  the  feminine  element  of  court 
life  had  no  longer  that  connection  with  pub- 
lic policy  which  once  for  a  brief  space  it  had 
possessed ;  and  the  resemblance  to  French 
manners  in  this  respect  grew  less  and  less 
till  it  disappeared  altogether  with  the  acces- 
sion of  George  HI. 

Thus  in  that  witty  and  amusing  style  of 
memoir  in  which  grave  and  gay  are  treated 
on  the  same  level,  in  which  drawing  the 
sword  against  an  enemy  or  throwing  the 
handkerchief  to  a  lady,  treaties  of  peace  or 
canons  of  taste,  a  fresh  famine  or  a  new  play, 
are  of  equal  importance,  England  is  unques- 
tionably deficient.  We  have  some  such 
memoirs  and  letters,  no  doubt,  though  they 
are  not  equal  to  the  French.  Hamilton  and 
Pepys  and  Walpole  and  Chesterfield  and  Sel- 
wyn  and  Hervey,  to  say  nothing  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Lady  Suffolk,  Ma- 
dame D'Arblay,  and  others,  have  written  to  a 
certain  extent  in  thiit  style.  But  these  are 
nearly  all  that  we  have,  and  even  these  be- 
tray their  native  soil.  There  is,  however, 
another  class  of  memoirs  more  truly  deserv- 
ing the  title  of  political,  in  which  English 
literature  is  absolutely  without  a  rival :  as  in 
England  alone  arc  to  be  found  the  institu- 
tions under  which  they  flourish.  Wo  mean 
the  diaries,  correspondence,  and  biographies 
of  that  long  succession  of  eminent  public 
men  who  have  conducted  our  parliamentary 
system  during  the  last  hundred  years.  The 
study  of  Constitutional  Government  through 
the  medium  of  these  pages  is  like  the  con- 
templation of  bees  under  a  glass  hive.  We 
see  the  secret  and  intermittent  processes  by 
which  great  events  have  been  matured.  We 
see  how  curiously  patriotism  and  selfishness, 
a  sincere  faith  in  principles  and  an  obstinate 
love  of  power,  may  be  united  in  the  same 
men.  We  see  their  busy  movements  to  and 
fro,  their  mines  and  counter-mines ;  the  dis- 
gust after  failure,  the  elation  after  victory. 
We  see  the  strangest  inconsistencies  and 
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In  our  examination  of  this  class  of  mcmoi^d, 
wo  will  begin  with  the  accession  of  George 
m.,  as  the  epoch  at  which  the  memoirs  de- 
voted to  court  gossip  and  anecdote  may  be 
said  in  general  terms  to  have  been  replaced 
by  matter  which  is  more  purely  political. 
The  character  of  the  memoir  affords  one  suf- 
ficient reason  for  making  that  date  our  start- 
ing-point. But  in  the  character  of  the  pe- 
riod itself  we  shall  find  still  stronger  motives. 

In  the  first  place,  from  1715  to  1760  our 
parliamentary  contests  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, confined  to  our  parliamentary  parties, 
and  unconnected  with  the  powers  of  the 
crown.  That  exception  was  a  war.  When 
George  II.  heard  of  any  fighting  to  be  done, 
he  pricked  up  his  ears  and  required  to  have 
a  hand  in  the  business.  But  to  all  other 
questions  he  was  comparatively  indifferent. 
Excise  Bills  and  Septennial  Acts  were  noth- 
ing to  him,  and  the  Tory  party,  being  left 
without  a  natural  head,  was  reduced  either 
to  declamation  against  bribery  and  perpet- 
ual dictatorship,  or  to  the  declaration  of  opin- 
ions which  might  have  brought  the  professor 
to  the  Tower.  Throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod, then,  the  battles  of  Parliament  were 
fought  over  particular  measures,  or  were 
mere  scrambles  for  place  between  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  AVhig  party,  which  did 
not  even  profess  to  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  any  distinctions  of  principle.  But 
with  the  accession  of  George  III.  a  new  po- 
litical element  was  at  once  introduced.  The 
country  seemed  only  to  have  been  waiting 
for  a  sovereign  who  would  assert  his  rights, 
to  become  the  scene  of  a  violent  reaction. 
It  had  never  been  intended  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688  that  Parliament 
should  rule  without  the  king.  The  object 
of  that  great  change  had  been  that  the  king 
should  not  rule  without  the  Parliament. 
When  the  house  of  Hanover  was  placed  upon 
the  throne  as  a  further  guarantee  of  these 
principles,  the  Whig  party  became  the  inev- 
itable depository  of  power.  But  they  had 
gone  too  far.  They  had  abused  the  trust 
committed  to  them  ;  and  now,  when  a  king 
had  risen  up  to  restore  the  balance  of  the 
constitution,  the  English  nation  would  sup- 
port him.  Thus,  we  may  be  sure,  reasoned 
a  large  portion  of  the  public  in  those  days ; 
for  on  no  other  hypothesis  is  the  success  of 
George  III.  intelligible.  And  now  began  a 
struggle  hardly  less  important  in  principle 
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than  that  which  took  place  between  Charles 
L  and  his  Parliament.  Tor}'i8m  had  again 
become  practical ;  it  rallied  round  an  actual 
living  representative,  to  whom  obedience 
was  not  treason.  Tories  cither  had,  or  had 
good  reason  to  beliete  they  had,  the  consti- 
tution on  their  side.  The  sovereign  was 
young,  popular,  and  bold ;  and,  all  things 
considered,  the  two  armies  joined  battle  upon 
far  less  unequal  terms  than  at  first  sight  we 
might  suppose.  Our  two  great  political  par^ 
ties  were  now,  therefore,  for  the  first  time 
after  nearly  eighty  years  drawn  out  against 
each  other  upon  a  perfectly  distinct  issue, 
upon  a  great  constitutional  question :  not 
upon  any  mere  measure,  however  momentous 
or  interesting,  but  upon  the  method  of  gov- 
ernment itself. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  history  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL 
has  still  to  bo  written.  Lord  Stanhope  brings 
us  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles.  But  from 
1783  downwards,  we  have  no  History  that  if 
qualified  to  rank  as  a  classic.  I^Ir.  MoSsey 
will  not  in  our  judgment  supply  the  want; 
though  we  desire  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
spirited  style  and  generally  useful  character 
of  the  volumes  which  he  has  already  pub- 
lished. There  are  obvious  reasons,  there- 
fore, for  endeavoring  to  guage  the  extent 
and  estimate  the  value  of  the  materials  which 
the  futu**e  historian  will  command  :  to  ascez^ 
tain  how  much  of  the  rapidly  accumulating 
mass  of  Political  Memoirs  is  useful,  and  how 
much  of  it  is  not ;  and  to  classify  the  works 
in  question  according  to  the  period  of  wliich 
they  treat  and  the  tone  in  which  they  aie 
composed. 

One  very  marked  impression  which  remains 
upon  the  mind  after  the  study  of  any  number 
of  these  memoirs,  is  that  Tradition  is  gener- 
ally trustworthy.  From  the  first  W^illiam 
Pitt  down  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  few  statesmen 
emerge  from  the  cross-examination  to  which 
their  characters  arc  submitted  in  these  vol- 
umes cither  whiter  or  blacker  than  before. 
There  are  exceptions,  but  the  conclusion  is 
valuable  because  it  confirms  our  faith  in  his- 
tory. W^c  see  that  acquaintance  with  the 
private  side  of  a  public  man's  character, 
while  it  enables  us  to  fill  in  particular  details, 
leaves  the  broad  outlines  untouched.  We 
are  led  to  reflect  how  improbable  it  is  that 
men  of  eminence,  whose  lives  and  actions 
have  been  exposed  to  the  full  light  of  publio- 
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ity  for  some  thirty  or  forty  years,  should  be 
greatly  misjudged  by  their  contemporaries. 
The  existence  of  political  memoirs  afibrds, 
no  doubt,  an  excellent  security  against  false- 
hood. Even  an  historian  who  is  not  very 
anxious  for  truth,  vriW  be  checked  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  misstatements  can  be 
confuted  from  the  papers  which  are  pretty 
certain  to  emerge,  sooner  or  later,  from  old 
family  repositories ;  and  we  think  with  Lord 
Hailes,  that  they  who  suppress  such  memoirs 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  leave  history  in 
darkness.  There  is,  however,  thus  much  to 
be  said,  that  a  limited  and  partial  study  of 
these  memoirs  is  worse  than  no  study  at  all. 
An  interested  or  one-sided  writer  may  con- 
struct any  conceivable  case  upon  any  ques- 
tion out  of  these  abundant  materials,  with- 
out a  chance  of  being  confuted,  except  by 
one  who  knows  them  all.  He  who  possesses 
that  knowledge  will  be  armed  against  such 
political  representations  as  we  too  often  find 
in  the  Liberal  historians  of  the  present  day. 
These  memoirs,  if  read  aright,  will  throw 
great  light  upon  various  complicated  pas- 
sages of  our  political  and  parliamentary 
history,  and  in  many  instances  materiaUy 
ehange  our  opinion  of  them.  But  we  shall 
usually  find  that  change  to  be  one  which 
tends  rather  to  reconcile  our  previous  esti- 
mate of  the  actors  with  facts  which  had  per- 
plexed us,  than  to  overthrow  that  previous 
estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  much  more  vigilance  is  neces- 
sary in  scanning  the  accounts  of  transactions 
than  in  reading  the  characters  of  individuals. 
Writers  or  editors  who  are  reluctant  to  libel 
persons,  are  yet  apt  to  misrepresent  events, 
in  their  anxiety  to  exhibit  their  own  conduct 
or  that  of  their  friends  in  a  favorable  light ; 
and  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  certain  infer- 
ences for  himself,  they  delude  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  have  avoided  all 
personalities.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we 
repeat  that  it  is  events  rather  than  persons 
which  are  afiected  by  these  publications. 
We  have  not,  after  the  perusal  of  some  forty 
works  of  this  nature,  changed  our  opinions 
of  Lord  Chatham,  or  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
or  Lord  Temple ;  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Canning, 
Lord  Orenville,  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mr.  Addington. 
Bttt  we  have  changed  our  opinion  o(^  or 
rather  perhaps  gained  a  clearer  insight  into, 
eertain  phases  of  the  Catholic  question ;  cer- 
tain events  of  the  war;  some  ministerial 
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embarrassments,  and  certain  transforma- 
tions of  party. 

We  gather,  indeed,  from  this  course  of 
reading,  that  the  boundaries  of  party  have 
been  observed  much  more  laxly  than  some 
modem  politicians  suppose.  The  facts  which 
show  this  may  be  read  in  any  ordinary  his- 
tory ;  but  all  which  draws  attention  to  those 
facts  we  find  in  the  political  memoir.  A 
casual  reader  of  history  would  see  that  one 
ministry  succeeded  another,  and  that  certain 
statesmen  were  in  Cabinet,  without  thinking, 
perhaps,  of  inquiring  if  that  is  where  he 
should  expect  to  see  them.  But  when  a 
member  of  one  party  passed  over  into  the 
ranks  of  another,  it  was,  of  course,  a  fine 
theme  for  political  correspondents  and  dia- 
rists. Yet,  whatever  the  comments  they 
provoke,  we  are  startled  to  find  how  fre- 
quently and  easily  events  of  this  nature  oc- 
curred or  were  considered  to  be  ripe  for  oc- 
currence. Although  there  was  a  very  clear 
distinction  between  Whig  and  Tory  on  the 
one  fundamental  principle  of  the  king's  right 
to  choose  his  own  ministers,  yet  individual 
statesmen  passed  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  two  rival  camps,  without  pro- 
voking more  or  even  so  much  disapproba- 
tion as  such  conduct  would  elicit  now. 

Public  opinion  appears  to  have  exercised 
in  former  days  a  very  slight  influence  upon 
the  calculations  of  statesmen.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  it  spoke  out  with  sufficient  plainness, 
as  against  the  Excise  Bill  of  Walpole  and 
against  the  India  Bill  of  Fox ;  but  at  other 
periods  it  remained  comparatively  sluggish, 
and  then  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 
Statesmen  moved  in  a  small  circle,  with  their 
gaze  invariably  turned  inwards,  and  seem  to 
have  judged  of  men  and  events  by  criteria 
of  their  own.  But  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar 
world  not  unfrequently  set  at  defiance  the 
predictions  of  the  wisest  statesmen.  Noth- 
ing is  more  remarkable  throughout  these 
voluminous  memoirs  than  the  contrast  which 
they  present  between  the  opinions  of  the 
initiated  few  and  the  actual  issues  of  afiuirs. 
The  downfall  of  ministers,  for  instance,  is 
constantly  predicted,  because  they  were  de- 
ficient in  those  qualities  which  at  White's 
and  Brooks's  were  held  to  be  essential  to 
success — brilliant  eloquence,  or  great  con- 
nections, or  striking  administrative  talent. 
The  moral  support  which  a  ministry  derives 
from  feeling  itself  in  unison  with  the  pop- 
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ular  opinion  of  the  day  went  for  little.  Not 
even  the  large  majorities  which  these  doomed 
governments  regularly  obtained  in  Parlia- 
ment seem  to  have  affected  this  prejudice. 
It  led  the  Opposition  into  a  confident  way 
of  talking,  and  has  introduced  into  memoirs 
of  the  time  assertions  of  ministerial  weak- 
ness, which,  not  being  founded  upon  fact, 
are  calculated  to  mislead  us  very  much  in 
our  estimate  of  particular  transactions. 

Such  is  one  source  of  error  peculiar  to 
the  political  memoirs  of  this  period,  which 
is  perhaps  only  to  be  detected  by  close  study 
of  their  contents.  Another  is  more  obvious. 
We  mean  that,  unless  edited  with  extreme 
care,  the  journals,  letters,  and  miscellaneous 
remains  of  public  men  are  sure  to  represent 
so  much  of  personal  prepossession  as  greatly 
to  impair  their  value  for  historical  purposes. 
The  first  idea  which  occurs  to  the  mind  of 
any  man  interested  in  such  subjects,  on  see- 
ing or  hearing  of  a  fresh  issue  of  family 
papers,  is  that  now  at  length  we  shall  have 
the  true  history  of  some  hitherto  mysterious 
transactions ;  that  we  shall  be  admitted  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  see  the  actors  in  great 
events  with  their  stage  costume  thrown 
aside.  Well,  we  do  see  all  this ;  but  in  pro- 
portion to  tho  freedom  wiih  which  transac- 
tions arc  discussed  and  motives  acknowl- 
edged in  such  documents,  is  the  openness 
with  which  j)crsonal  prejudices  are  indulged 
and  political  enemies  defamed.  Thus  what 
we  gain  on  one  side  we  arc  in  danger  of 
losing  on  the  other.  We  are  certainly  ad- 
mitted to  disclosures  which  could  never  have 
been  made  in  Parliament ;  but  we  are  also 
distracted  by  interruptions  which  greatly 
obscure  their  moral  lesson.  The  saints  of 
old  arc  said  to  have  suffered  much  from  the 
malignity  of  demons,  who  would  interpose 
themselves  between  the  pages'^  of  a  good 
book  and  the  eves  of  tho  devout  reader, 
leading  away  his  thoughts  to  unholy  objects, 
and  making  the  words  of  truth  and  wisdom 
unintelligible.  The  reader  of  political  me- 
moirs is  tormented  in  the  same  fashion  by 
the  demons  of  spite  and  partiality,  which  flit 
before  his  eyes  like  bats,  as  he  labors  to  ex- 
tract the  truth  from  some  long  and  confiden- 
tial narrative.  The  value,  therefore,  of  a 
really  honest  and  competent  editor  for  works 
of  this  description  may  be  easily  understood. 
But  it  seems  very  diflicult  to  procure  one. 
The  task  is  often  undertaken  by  relations ; 
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and  the  relations  of  a  dittingaiBhed  man  are 
prone  not  only  to  ascribe  an  undue  impot- 
tanco  to  him  and  bis  actions, — and  there- 
fore to  flood  the  press  with  needless  and 
trivial  matter, — but  also  to  adopt  all  his 
views,  and  defend  all  bis  fancies  with  little 
or  no  examination.  Or  if  the  work  be  con- 
flded  to  the  hands  of  some  professed  author, 
he  again  may  naturally  be  unwilling  to  dis- 
please his  patrons;  while  the  chances  are 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  possesses 
that  minnte  knowledge  of  our  parliamentary 
history  which  is  required  for  the  correction 
or  modification  of  ex  parte  statements. 
When  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  was  told  of  the 
publication  of  the  Chatham  Correspondence, 
she  observed  at  once  that  it  would  be  certain 
to  mislead  the  world.  Nobody,  she  said, 
was  competent  to  edit  political  papers  of  that 
era ;  for  young  men  understood  neither  the 
old  phraseology  nor  the  old  politics.  Lady 
Hester  was  probably  in  the  right :  for  it  is 
very  difficult  to  tell  at  this  distance  of  time 
how  much,  or  how  little,  certain  phrases  of 
the  old  school  were  intended  to  convey. 

The  first  batch  of  our  memoirs  which  sd- 
mit  of  being  marked  off  by  themselves  ue 
such  as  relate  mainly  to  the  earlier  part  of 
George  the  Third's  reign.  With  the  first 
ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt  a  new  state  of  thingi 
commenced  ;  new  ideas  began  to  bud ;  new 
men  appeared  upon  tho  public  scene ;  and  a 
different  class  of  public  questions  began  to 
agitate  Parliament.  We  may  safely,  there- 
fore, take  the  previous  period  as  one  com- 
plete within  itself,  with  its  own  particular 
ideas,  difiiculties,  and  methods.  Some  of 
the  memoirs  which  relate  to  it  will,  of 
course,  run  on  into  the  next;  and  some 
there  are  which  carry  us  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  tho  reigns  of  the  two  last 
Georges.  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
principle  of  division  wo  have  adopted ;  and 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  such  memoirs 
are  not  equally  useful  for  both  the  earlier 
and  the  latter  period.  One  exception,  how- 
ever, there  is,  and  that  is  in  that  unbroken 
series  of  family  papers  which  preserve  to  us 
the  memory  of  the  Grenvillcs.  Stretching 
all  the  way  from  the  year  1742  to  the  last 
accession  of  Lord  Derby  to  power,  they  are 
equally  interesting  and  equally  important  at 
any  point  of  time  as  far  as  1830.  But  the 
Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Malmcs- 
bury,  which  rank  next  in  point  of  duration 
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to  the  GrenTille  series,  do  not  throw  roach 
light  upon  domestic  politics  earlier  than  the 
French  Revolution.  From  1767  to  1787 
Lord  Malmeshury  was  almost  constantly 
abroad.  From  1793  to  1796  he  was  abroad 
again ;  and  it  was  only  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  down  to  1812,  that  he  was 
much  involved  with  the  political  parties  of 
the  time.  But  in  1792  and  the  early  part 
of  1793  he  was  intimately  concerned  in  those 
private  negotiations  which  preceded  the 
great  Whig  secession ;  and  we  shall  notice 
in  its  proper  place  the  highly  interesting  ac- 
count which  he  has  left  us  of  that  transac- 
tion. On  foreign  affairs,  of  course,  he  is 
throughout  a  valuable  authority.  Running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Malmeshury  Papers 
is  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Lord 
Comwallis.  The  former  begin  in  1767,  and 
terminate  in  1808.  The  latter  extend  from 
1776-1805 ;  and,  like  Lord  Malmesbury's, 
their  chief  talue  for  our  present  purpose  de- 
pends upon  their  later  portions.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career  Lord  Cornwal- 
lia  was  in  America.  From  1786  to  1794  he 
was  in  India.  And  though,  of  course,  full 
of  very  interesting  matter,  the  papers  which 
relate  to  these  periods  do  not  afford  so  much 
material  for  illustrating  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  political  memoirs  as  those  which 
relate  wholly  to  domestic  politics.  The  Cor- 
respondence of  Burke  (1744  to  1797)  is  sin- 
gularly barren  of  parliamentary  topics  till 
after  the  rise  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Both  the  Memo- 
rials and  Correspondence  of  Fox  and  the 
Life  of  Fox,  the  one  edited  and  the  other 
written  by  Earl  Russell,  resemble  in  this 
respect  the  Correspondence  of  Burke.  They 
are,  indeed,  full  of  the  Coalition  of  1783,  on 
which  Burke,  strange  to  say,  is  silent ;  but 
we  find  nothing  in  them  to  help  us  in  under- 
standing those  earlier  intrigues  of  George 
the  Third's  reign,  the  intricacy  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  daunt  the  most  inquisitive. 
Nevertheless,  as  Fox  was  thirteen  years  in 
Parliament  during  the  first  period,  his  Cor- 
respondence must  not  be  forgotten  in  enu- 
merating the  works  which  relate  to  it.  He 
entered  Parliament,  in  fact,  just  as  that  se- 
ries of  wretched  squabbles  which  began  with 
the  ministry  of  Lord  Bute  had  been  finally 
concluded  by  the  promotion  of  Lord  North 
to  the  Treasury,  during  whose  long  admin- 
istration parties  were  plainly  divided  on  one 
or  two  great  questions,  and  few  of  those 


complications  •  occurred  of  which  we  are 
driven  to  look  to  private  sources  for  a  solu- 
tion. 

The  works  which  more  properly  belong  to 
and  illustrate  the  first  twenty  years  of  George 
III.  are  a  certain  portion  of  the  Grenville 
annals,  and  the  Memoirs  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Lord  Chatham,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  Lord  Rockingham.  These  four 
are  purely  political,  and  bear  directly  upon 
the  ministerial  movements  of  that  quarrel- 
some era.  The  chief  actors  in  them  were 
all  at  different  times  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
were,  for  the  most  part,  leaders.  Of  course 
both  the  writers  and  the  editors  have  a  nat- 
ural bias  in  favor  of  their  own  opinions  and 
their  own  heroes.  But  then  that  bias  is  vir- 
tually avowed  on  the  title-page.  We  know 
that  we  are  going  to  have  the  Wobum,  the 
Hayes,  or  the  Wentworth,  or  the  Stowe  ver- 
sion of  a  particular  epoch  submitted  to  us. 
And,  by  carefully  comparing  these  sets  of 
correspondence,  we  can  arrive  at  the  truth 
on  most  of  the  questions  to  which  they  re- 
late. But,  besides  those  which  have  just 
been  mentioned,  we  have  other  memoirs  of 
a  less  exclusively  political  character,  contain- 
ing, nevertheless,  very  interesting  matter. 
First  among  these  stand  Walpole's  Memoirs 
of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  1760-1783. 
Then  we  have  the  celebrated  Memoirs  of 
Wroxall,  1772-1789,  of  which  one  instal- 
ment wos  published  in  1815,  and  another  in 
1836.  The  later  letters  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, those  of  Lady  Suffolk,  Lady  Hervey, 
and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  all  throw 
some  light  upon  the  period ;  and  as  these 
writers  were  less  immediately  interested  in 
politics,  such  remarks  as  they  do  occasion- 
ally make  on  the  conduct  of  contemporary 
statesmen  are  doubly  valuable.  George  Sel- 
wyn's  Correspondence,  which  extends  down 
to  1780,  contains  no  political  information. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  of  all 
these  works,  the  two  which  have  been  most 
copiously  drawn  upon  by  succeeding  writers 
are  the  two  which  are  decidedly  least  trust- 
worthy,— those  of  Walpolc  and  of  Wraxall. 
The  unfitness  of  either  to  be  accepted  as  an 
historical  witness  hatf  been  ver}-  publicly  and 
conclusively  demonstrated.  Yot  we  find 
them  as  unblushingly  quoted  for  party  pur- 
poses as  if  no  such  exposure  had  been  made. 
Wraxall,  however,  is  valuable  to  a  certain 
extent  for  his  political  portraits.    We  do  not 
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mean,  of  course,  that  they  have  any  preten-  ;  extend  into  the  third.  Among  these  are  the 
sions  to  stand  alongside  of  the  masterpieces  ,  Lives  of  Canning,  Wilherforce,  Lord  Grey, 
of  this  branch  of  composition.  But  they  i  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  Sidmouth ;  the  Diary 
have  merit ;  and  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  i  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Colcheater,  of 
though  she  contradicted  him  on  one  or  two  |  Madame  d'Arblay,  and  Miss  Knight.  Thoae 
important  points,  said  that  his  descriptions  which  are  limited  to  the  period  we  hare  jott 
were  often  so  good  that  she  should  have  :  defined  are  the  Lives  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sber- 
liked  to  make  him  a  duke.  But  all  except :  idan ;  Lord  Hollax^'s  Memoirs  of  the  "Whig 
these  portraits  is  pure  gossip.  How  many  Party ;  the  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  George 
turkeys'  eggs  the  Duke  of  Rutland  used  to  lU. ;  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of 
eat  for  breakfast — how  much  money  Fox  |  George  Rose ;  of  Lord  Auckland,  of  Lord 
lost  to  Lord  Clermont  on  a  heifer's  capacity  j  Castlereagh,  and  the  Marquis  Wellesley; 
for  turnips — anecdotes  of  this  class,  spiced  and  the  Reminiscences  of  Lady  Hester 
with  political  scandal,  and  interspersed  with  Stanhope.  The  line  of  demarcation  be> 
some  semi-apocr}'phal  accounts  of  his  own ;  twoen  the  Pittite  and  pre-Pittite  period  ii 
adventures  in  Denmark,  form  the  staple  of  marked  with  curious  distinctness.  The 
his  memoirs,  of  which  the  general  impres-  foremost  men  in  the  earlier  one  were  Lord 
sion  left  upon  the  reader's  mind  is  that  >  Chatham,  Lord  Temple,  George  GrenviUe, 
here  we  have  not  any  valuable  materials  for  |  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
history.    Walpole's  memoirs  are  written  in  |  ingham,  Edmund  Burke,  and  Lord  North. 


a  spirit  of  sour  and  unscrupulous  Whiggism, 
which  has  poisoned  at  the  fountain-head  the 
whole  stream  of  information  which  descends 


Chatham  died  in  1775,  Temple  in  1779, 
Grenville  in  1770,  Bedford  in  1771,  Rock- 
ingham in  1783.    Lord  North  retired  from 


from  him.  On  any  nicely  balanced  point  we  !  public  life  after  the  rout  of  the  Coalition } 
should  not  think  of  allowing  his  evidence  to  '  and  of  the  whole  phalanx  only  Mr.  Burke 
turn  the  scale.  Even  where  his  representa-  ,  remained.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  Mr. 
tions  are  strengthened  by  contemporary  tes-  .  Pitt's  administration  a  new  generation  of 
timony,  we  shall  generally  find  that  he  ex-  <  statesmen  sprang  into  existence ;  and  to  this 
aggerates.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for  an  i  same  eventful  period  we  trace  the  source  of 
eminent  Whig  writer  of  our  own  day  to  ac-  ,  more  political  memoirs  than  to  any  other 
cept  him  where  he  stands  alone,  and  to  re-  ;  period  in  our  annals.  Abbott,  Scott,  Can- 
jcct  his  authority  where  it  is  confirmed  by  ning.  Rose,  and  Addington,  Castlereagh, 
numbers.  AValpole  may  have  exaggerated .  Grenville,  Wellesley,  and  Wilberforce,  all 
the  bad  qualities  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  came  into  the  House  of  Commons  about  this 
but  there  is,  at  all  events,  a  preponderance  time,  and  have  all  left  materials  for  memoin. 
of  contemporary  evidence  adverse  to  the  On  the  Whig  side  only  two  men  of  real  em- 
noble  duke.  He  abuses  in  no  measured  inence  made  their  Jc&i£^  within  the  period- 
terms  the  ministry  of  Lord  Sheiburne  ;  and  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Erskine.  Sheridan  dates 
in  this  he  has  but  few  supporters.  Yet  Lord  from  17S0.  Eld  on  was  not  so  much  either  a 
Russell  adopts,  with  only  trifiing  reserva-  |  Whig  or  a  Tory,  as  a  personal  adherent  of 
tions,  his  hostile  account  of  Lord  Sheiburne,  i  Lord  North :  though  the  Whigs  seem  to 
while  he  repudiates  with  disdain  his  asper-  ,  have  claimed  him  aS  one  of  themselves  after 
sions  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  1 1783,  and  to  have  regarded  with  anger  his 

The  second  batch  of  memoirs  which  are  ;  subsequent  desertion  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
capable  of  being  classed  together  date  from  Of  this  second  division  of  memoirs  it  is 
the  rise  of  Mr.  Pitt.  To  these  have  to  be  difficult  to  say  that  one  is  more  trustworthy 
added  the  memoirs  which,  like  the  Malmes- ;  than  another.  The  fullest  and  most  inter- 
bury  and  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  start '  csting  are  the  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  Geozge 
from  an  eai'lier  point,  but  whose  chief  inter-  ;  IIL,  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Malmesbury's 
est  lies  in  the  subsequent  period.  This  we  i  Diary,  the  Colchester  and  Auckland  Diaries, 
should  say,  speaking  roughly,  extends  from  '  the  Diary  of  George  Rose,  and  the  Lives  of 
1 783  to  the  termination  of  the  great  war ; !  Mr,  Pitt  and  Lord  Eldon.  We  still  want  a 
and  as  we  had  memoirs  relating  to  the  first !  good  Life  of  Mr.  Canning,  although  Mr. 
epoch  which  ran  over  into  the  second,  so  we  '  Stapleton's  work  contains  important  infor- 
have  memoirs  relating  to  the  second  which  mation.    The  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth  by  hit 
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8on-in-lnw,  Dean  Pellew,  though  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  political  literature,  is  heavy. 
The  Lives  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  are,  the  one 
slipshod,  and  the  other  (though  an  interest- 
ing book)  ill  supplied  with  state  secrets. 
The  Castlereagh  Papers  are  protracted  to  an 
unmanageable  bulk.  In  Wollesley  there  is 
too  much  of  Asia,  and  in  Wilberforce  too 
much  of  Africa.  Of  the  three  lady  memoir- 
writers  whom  we  have  mentioned,  two  have 
produced  works  of  considerable  interest. 
Unhappily,  however,  they  are  not  great  au- 
thorities on  politics,  and  all  their  statements 
require  to  be  carefully  checked ;  Lady  Hes- 
ter Stanhope  in  particular,  whose  wonder- 
fully lively  and  graphic  pictures  of  the  per- 
sons and  the  society  which  she  had  known 
during  her  residence  under  Mr.  Pitt's  roof 
must  be  received  with  extreme  caution, 
though  on  the  personal  habits  and  charac- 
ter of  Pitt  himself  she  speaks  with  a  weight 
that  cannot  be  disputed.  The  voluminous 
Diary  of  Madame  D'Arblay  is  disappointing, 
and  }-ields  few  materials  to  the  historian ; 
but  Miss  Knight's  autobiography,  though 
we  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  it  some 
of  those  oversights  to  which  all  such  publi- 
cations are  liable,  contains  much  useful  mat- 
ter and  many  most  suggestive  hints. 

For  the  third  period,  that,  namely,  which 
succeeded  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  bring- 
ing with  it  both  new  men  and  new  measures, 
•ome  of  the  above-mentioned  volumes  are 
of  course  as  useful  as  for  an  earlier  stage. 
To  the  number  we  ought  perhaps  to  add  the 
diaries  and  letters  of  Plumer  Ward,  Sir  Sam- 
uel Romilly,  and  Francis  Homer;  since  the 
first  of  these  extends  from  the  year  1800  to 
1846,  the  second  from  180G  to  1818,  and  the 
third  from  1803  to  1817.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  those  which  relate  exclusively  to  the 
later  period  are  the  Courts  and  Cabinets  of 
the  Regency,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of 
George  IV.,  ond  the  Buckingham  Diary,  all 
Grenvillo  publications ;  Notes  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert Heron,  an  old  Whig,  who  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment from  1812  to  1851 ;  the  Memoirs  of 
Mackintosh ;  the  scandalous  Diary  of  Lady 
€barlotte  Campbell ;  the  memoirs  leflb  behind 
by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Mr.  Roebuck's 
History  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  the  letters  of 
Lord  Dudley  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff ;  and 
the  Life  and  also  the  Despatches  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  correspondence 
of  Raiket  with  the  duke,  as  it  begins  in 


1813,  must  be  admitted  into  this  list,  al- 
though it  is  of  no  value ;  but  Raikes's  Jour- 
nal (1831-1849),  and  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's Courts  and  Caji>inets  of  William  IV. 
and  Queen  Victoria,  belong  to  a  dififerent  era 
of  the  political  world ;  the  former  being  in 
fact  almost  the  only  political  Diary  of  the 
old  species  which  relates  to  the  post-Reform 
epoch. 

These  memoirs  are,  of  course,  of  very  va- 
rious merit.  For  fulness  of  information  and 
tolerable  fairness,  we  should  say  the  Gren- 
ville  Publications,  the  Diary  of  Lord  Col- 
chester (who  was  the  recipient  of  many  con- 
fidences from  the  leading  politicians  on  both 
sides),  and  the  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  by  Hor- 
ace Twiss,  are  the  best  Dean  Pellew,  as 
we  have  said,  is  heavy,  and  not  especiaUy 
sagacious.  Plumer  Ward  is  better ;  but  he 
is  inspired  by  great  personal  bitterness 
towards  political  opponents.  His  Diary 
commences  in  1809,  just  when  Lord^Malmes- 
bury's  terminates,  and  is  ver}'  instructive 
regarding  the  political  squabbles  which  pre- 
ceded the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, and  which  agitated  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Perceval.  He  is  one  of  the  few  memoir- 
writers,  if  not  the  only  one,  who  has  ex- 
pressed an  exalted  opinion  of  that  statesman. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  that,  for  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  debate,  Perceval  was  a  bet- 
ter speaker  than  Mr.  Canning.  But  he  is 
extremely  unfair  to  both  (inning  and  Lord 
Wellesley,  and  his  editor  unfortunately  has 
done  nothing  to  mitigate  the  evil. 

The  Parliamentary  Diary  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  though  an  interesting  record  of  his 
times,  contains  little  or  nothing  of  moment 
upon  any  of  the  riddles  of  the  period.  Hor- 
ner's Letters  and  his  Diary  show  great  abil- 
ity, and  many  of  his  reflections  on  passing 
events  ar^  drawn  from  a  depth  of  thought 
quite  uncommon  in  politicians.  The  **  Pa- 
pers of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  which  were  edited 
by  Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Cardwcll,  relat- 
ing to  his  conduct  in  1829,  1835,  and  1846, 
cannot  be  read  with  indifierence  ;  but  they, 
too,  conform  to  the  general  law.  They  tell 
us  little  which  we  did  not  already  know: 
though,  doubtless,  f^re  editions  of  them 
may  tell  us  more,  as  many  of  his  Papers  re- 
lating to  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  have 
been  withheld  for  the  present,  out  of  regard 
to  persons  still  living— an  example  of  deli- 
cacy whidi  one  or  two  other  editora  would 
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have  done  well  to  anticipate  and  to  follow. 
We  must  not  expect,  however,  that  with  the 
greater  publicity,  and  probably  greater  sim- 
plicity which  attends  all  political  transactions 
of  the  present  day,  the  same  materials  will 
8ur\'ive  which  give  their  zest  to  political  me- 
mou's.  For  the  manoeuvres  and  intrigues 
and  conspiracies  which  occupy  these  vol- 
umes, a  small  circle  of  performers  was  re- 
quired, and  a  comparatively  uninformed 
public.  A  few  individuals  were  then  the 
pivots  of  the  whole  machine,  and  it  was 
worth  while  to  secure  their  co-operation  by 
a  variety  of  means  which  are  now  falling  into 
disuse.  Newspapers,  too,  in  the  present 
day  are  so  much  better  informed,  that  trans- 
actions are  detected  now  which  would  in 
former  times  have  escaped  notice  ;  and  we 
cannot  consequently  anticipate  from  politi- 
cal memoirs  in  future,  ^either  the  novelty  or 
the  raciness  which  distinguish  those  of  an 
earlier  period.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  memo- 
randa are  indeed  confessedly  no  more  than 
a  vindication  of  himself.  But  even  the  Di- 
ary of  Mr.  Baikes,  which  is  plainly  built 
upon  the  old  models,  is  of  little  political 
value. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  collection 
of  memoirs  the  two  great  political  parties  are 
represented  with  tolerable  evenness ;  the 
Whigs  having  a  slight  majority.  We  do  not 
pretend,  indeed,  to  have  given  our  readers 
an  exhaustive  catalogue  of  these  works.  But 
we  find,  on  re-perusing  the  last  few  pages, 
that  wc  have  set  down  as  many  as  forty-six  ; 
of  which  eighteen  are  Tory  memoirs,  twenty- 
one  are  Whig,  and  the  remainder  doubtful. 
The  pure  Whig  and  pure  Tory  names  speak 
for  themselves.  The  doubtful  or  neutral 
ones  are  those  of  Grenvillc,  Auckland,  Corn- 
wallis,  and  strictly  speaking,  perhaps,  Malmcs- 
bury  and  WcUesley.  Several  of  the  memoirs 
fluctuate  in  their  political  tone,  just  as  their 
authors  fluctuated  in  their  political  alle- 
giance ;  and  there  are  some  which  we  know 
not  whether  to  describe  as  doubtful,  as  Tory, 
or  as  Pittite. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  illustrate  the 
general  characteristics  which  we  have  attrib- 
uted to  political  mem^rs,  by  a  few  examples 
under  each  head.  It  is  remarked  by  the 
editor  of  the  Auckland  Correspondence,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  last  volume,  that  "  it 
would  be  as  fair  to  write  the  Life  of  Pitt 
from  the  Memorials  of  Fox,  as  to  estimate 


Lord  Auckland's  character  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  his  bitterest  enemies."    All  that 
need  be  added  to  this  statement  is,  that  the 
converse  of  it  is  quite  as  true.     The  first 
thing  to  be  done  by  that  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  who  read  political  me- 
moirs for  anything  more  than  mere  amuse- 
ment, is  to  check  the  statements  of  editors 
by  reference  to  contemporary  memoirs.    If 
we  find  that  these  generally  agree  in  their 
estimate  of  a  particular  public  man,  we  shall 
be  very  cautious  of  allowing  the  representa- 
tions of  relatives  to  supersede  it.    More  espe- 
cially will  this  be  the  case  when  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  any  grounds  of  personal  animos- 
ity between  the  alleged  victim  and  his  tra- 
ducers.   How  far  these  remarks  apply  to  Lord 
Auckland  himself,  we  shall  consider  presr 
ently.^  We  will  first  take  the  character  of 
another  public  man,  whom  a  relative  has  in 
like  manner  attempted  to  redeem  from  oblo- 
quy. •  The  behavior  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
to  George  III.,  during  the  first  few  years  of 
his  reign,  is  one  of  the  salient  features  in  the 
Annals  of  our  Courts  and  Cabinets.     It  ii 
well  known  that  in  I76i>  he  had  an  impor- 
tant interview  with  the  king,  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  against  backstairs  iniSuence. 
It  was  always  said  that  he  had  behaved  oo 
the  occasion  with   unwarrantable  violence; 
but  for  a  long  time  Junius  was  the  only  au- 
thority for  its  actual  efiect  upon  the  king. 
At  this  distance  of  time  we  can  hardly  read 
his  words  without  a  smile.    *'  He  repeatedly 
gave  the  king  the  lie,  and  left  him  in  convul- 
sions."   Curiously  enough,   however,  Wal- 
pole  corroborates  the  statement.    He  says 
that  the  king  subsequently  declared,  if  he 
had  not  ordered  the  duke  out  of  his  pres- 
ence, ho  should  have  been  sufibcated  with 
indignation.    Now  there  is  no  necessity  to 
accept  these  stories  in  their  literal  significa- 
tion, though  we  must  remember  that  between 
Walpole  and  Junius  there  was  no  kind  of 
concert,  as  they  belonged  to  widely  different 
sections  of  the  disorganized  Whig  party; 
but  the  question  is,  whether  these  stories  do 
not  strike  the  key-note  of  the  duke's  charac- 
ter.   Lord  Ilusscll  and  Mr.  Massey,  who 
has  partially  followed  in  his  footsteps,  main- 
tain that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  duke  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  decency  or  etiquette. 
Lord  Hussell  argues  from  the  minutes  of  the 
intended    remonstrance  found    among  the 
duke's  papers :  Mr.  Massey,  from  the  fact 
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that  the  duke  as  a  diplomatist  "  was  accus- 
tomed to  measure  his  words."  *  But  these 
arguments  even  in  the  abstract  are  worth 
very  little.  For  the  point  at  issue  is  whether 
or  not  the  duke  lost  his  temper.  If  not,  his 
remonstrance,  however  firm,  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  disrespectful.  If  he  did,  his  minute 
of  course  would  be  forgotten.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  that  the  duke  had  been  a  di- 
plomatist, though  it  raises  a  certain  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  his  powers  of  self-con- 
trol, will  not  stand  for  a  moment  against  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
both  to  his  imperious  temper  and  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  yielded  to  it.  Mr. 
Massey  himself,  in  another  passage,  quotes 
an  exceedingly  pertinent  illustration  of  lus 
grace's  character.  *'  Some  insight  is  afibrded 
into  the  dictatorial  arrogance  of  lus  temper 
by  an  anecdote  unconsciously  related  by  the 
biographer  and  eulogist  of  the  house  of  Rus- 
sell. The  duke  had  stipulated,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  his  taking  office,  that  Bute  should  not 
in  any  way  bo  consulted  upon  public  afiairs. 
He  could  do  no  less ;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Wiffen,  his  grace  considered  it  an  infraction 
of  this  compact  that  Bute  should  have  come 
to  town  in  the  spring  of  1765,  and  taken  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  political 
rival,  with  whom,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
Bedford  had  himself  almost  up  to  that  pe- 
riod sat  in  Cabinet  Council,  was  not  only  to 
be  removed  from  power,  but  altogether  se- 
cluded from  public  life,  like  the  disgraced 
courtier  of  a  mediaeval  despot."  f  And  why 
Mr.  Massey  should  stigmatize  Burke's  re- 
port of  his  insolence  to  the  king  in  this  in- 
terview as  exhibiting  **  somewhat  of  the 
fitdle  credulity  of  a  vulgar  political  oppo- 
nent," we  cannot  understand.  This  inso- 
lence was  the  talk  of  the  town ;  while  the 
general  character  of  the  duke,  as  depicted  in 
almost  all  other  memoirs  of  this  period,  is 
fnch  as  to  persuade  us  that  there  is  no  intrin- 
de  improbability  in  the  language  imputed  to 
him.  In  the  Chatham  Correspondence,  in 
Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs,  in  the  Rockingham 
Correspondence,  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Let- 
tnrti  and  in  Lady  Hervey's,  we  find  descrip- 
tiont  of  his  conduct  and  chartcter,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  career,  uniformly  unfavora- 
Ue.t    His  vexatiom  rivalry  with  Newcastle, 

•  «•  Hiatonrof  England,*' vol  i.  p.  144. 

t  IbUL,  p.  S41. 
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•  in  1750;  his  intrigues  to  drive  out  Lord 
Shelbume  in  1766 ;  his  intrigues  against  the 
Duke  of  Qrafton  but  a  short  time  afterwards 
— all  tend  to  confirm  the  traditional  estimate 
of  his  character,  and  to  discredit  the  apology 
of  his  descendant.  Lady  Hervey  says  of 
him,  with  true  feminine  vehemence,  "  he  has 
no  judgment — great  heat— obstinate  wrong- 
headedness — and  is  the  tool  of  favorites." 
This  last  assertion  also  is  confirmed  by  Ju- 
nius, who  says,  <*  I  will  not  pretend  to  spec- 
ify the  secret  terms  on  which  you  were  in- 
vited to  support  an  administration  which 
Lord  Bute  pretended  to  leave  in  full  posses- 
sion of  their  ministerial  authority,  and  per* 
fectly  roasters  of  themselves.  He  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  relinquish  power,  though  he 
retired  from  employment.  Stipulations  were 
certainly  made  between  your  grace  and  him, 
and  certainly  violated.  After  two  years' 
submission,  you  thought  you  had  collected  a 
strength  sufficient  to  control  his  influence, 
and  that  it  was  your  turn  to  be  a  tyrant  be- 
cause you  had  been  a  slave." 

We  have  entered  on  these  particulars 
merely  in  pursuit  of  the  literary  object  set 
before  us.  We  have  given  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  as  an  illustration  of  our 
statement  that  private  political  memoirs  do 
not  as  a  rule,  overthrow  the  popular  tradi- 
tional estimate  of  our  public  men,  and  that 
the  favorable  representations  of  friends  must 
be  received  with  as  much  caution  as  the 
hostile  criticism  of  opponents. 

In  like  manner  the  popular  estimate  of 
Lord  Chatham  is  fully  confirmed  by  all  the 
family  papers  which  relate  to  the  period  when 
he  flourished.  His  commanding  eloquence 
and  force  of  character,  his  lofty  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  in  private  life  verging 
upon  bombast,  but  in  public  and  at  a  dis- 
tance so  imposing  and  so  dazzling  that  all 
the  instruments  of  his  policy  became  ani* 
mated  with  the  same  spirit :  his  extraordi- 
nary egotism,  and  still  more  extraordinary 
reserve ;  this  singular  mixture  of  streng^ 
and  weakness,  of  pride  and  vanity,  is  re 
vealed  to  us  through  the  whole  of  these  me- 
moirs in  the  clearest  and  most  unvarying 
colors.  It  can  hard%,  however,  have  es- 
caped the  student  of  Lord  Chatham's  era, 
that,  for  so  eminent  a  man,  he  took  a  very 
brief  part  in  the  administration  of  publio 
aflairs.  This  circumstance  is  to  some  ex^^ 
explained  by  hia  embarrassing  connection 
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vith  the  Grcnvilles ;  while  during  his  clos- 
ing years  his  mind  was  probably  disordered. 
But  another  view  of  Lord  Chatham's  char- 
acter is  faintly  indicated  in  the  various  me- 
moirs of  the  period,  which,  though  not  in 
any  way  conflicting  with  the  popular  esti- 
mate, might  explain  the  latter  half  of  his 
career  more  clearly  than  has  yet  been  done. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us  that  on 
domestic  politics  Lord  Chatham  was  more 
or  less  at  sea.  With  regard  to  the  proper 
mode  of  "  carrying  on  the  king's  govern- 
ment "  he  seems  not  to  have  made  up  his 
mind,  as  wo  find  him  at  one  time  telliij^g  the 
king  that  he  could  not  conduct  his  govern- 
ment without  the  help  of  the  revolution 
families,  and  at  another  declaring  from  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  defied 
an  insolent  oligarchy.  Statesmen  who  went 
to  take  counsel  with  him  complained  that  he 
could  not  reason  consecutively  for  five  min- 
utes together,  but  occupied  the  whole  time 
with  vague  and  stilted  declamation.  Shall 
we  be  thought  to  ofier  an  unpardonable  in- 
sult to  the  memory  of  the  great  Lord  Chat- 
ham, if  we  venture  to  suggest  that  he  might 
possibly  have  had  nothing  to  say  ?  The  fact 
is,  he  pined  for  his  old  ascendency  when  the 
circumstances  which  maintained  it  had  de- 
parted. In  a  pcnod  of  profound  peace  he 
sighed  for  the  authority  of  dictator.  He 
could  not  give  his  mind  to  the  ordinary  de- 
tails of  business  or  the  ordinary  management 
of  parties.  lie  had  never  acquired  the  kind 
of  knowledge  which  these  duties  demand ; 
and  when  his  advice  was  sought  by  men  of 
one-tenth  of  his  genius,  but  of  superior  ca- 
pacity for  administration,  he  was  naturally 
perplexed  and  angry,  and  took  refuge  either 
in  total  seclusion  or  else  in  those  meaning- 
less harangues  of  which  his  visitors  com- 
plained. Wo  say  that  this  view  of  Lord 
Chatham's  character  is  dimly  shadowed  out 
in  some  of  the  memoirs  we  have  mentioned ; 
but  it  supplements,  it  does  not  contradict, 
the  common  estimate  of  his  powers,  and  is 
therefore  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

We  must  say  the  same  of  the  Diary  and 
Correspondence  of  Lord  Auckland.  The 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  has  not  eflfccted 
any  substantial  change  in  our  estimate  of  his 
father's  character  derived  from  the  testimony 
of  his  contemporaries.  The  bishop  observes 
that  Lord  Auckland  cannot,  as  supposed  by 
Lord  Malmesbury,  have  joined  with  Lord 


Loughborough  in  preposaessing  the  royal 
mind  against  Mr.  Pitt's  measure  of  Catholie 
Relief,  because  on  the  Slst  January,  1601, 
he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  hk  implied  that  he 
had  hurt  just  learnt  Mr.  Pitt's  resolution,  and 
prayed  him  to  reconsider  it.    But  it  seems 
to  us  that  no  argument  can  be  founded  upon 
this  letter.    It  is  quite  possible  that  Lord 
Auckland  may  have  acted  as  alleged  without 
desiring  Mr.  Pitt's  downfall ;  and  the  letter 
in  question  is  by  no  means  to  be  read  with- 
out Mr.  Pitt's  answer,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  bishop  himself,  and  which  is 
conclusive,  if  not  as  to  Lord  Auckland's  con- 
duct, at  least  as  to  the  view  which  Mr.  Pitt 
took  of  it.    Indeed,  Lord  Auckland's  silence 
under  so  cutting  a  reproof  is  noticed  by  Mx;. 
Hose  in  his  diary  as  showing  that  he  was 
conscious  of  having  deserved  it.*    But  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  really  has  dons 
something  towards  clearing  the  reputation 
of  Lord  Loughborough.    It  was  believed  by 
many,  up  to  the  publication  of  his  recent 
volumes,    that  a  paper  found  among  tbs 
Rosslyn  MSS.,  being  a  written  opinion  on 
the  Catholic  claims  delivered  to  the  king  in 
1795,  was  the  work  of  Lord  Loughborouglk 
The  writer  of  it  asserts  that  any  further  re- 
laxation of  the  laws  against  Romanists  would 
bo  a  violation  of  the  Coronation  Oath.     The 
existence  of  this  paper  was  never  revealed  to 
Mr.  Pitt.    Lord  Loughborough  himself  aS^ 
fccted,  in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues,  no 
disinclination  to  see  a  Relief  Bill  brought 
forward.     We  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  at 
the  tone  in  which  Lord  Stanhope  speaks  of 
this  document,  which  was  first  brought  tO ' 
light  by  Lord  Campbell.    The  bishop,  hon^ 
ever,  adduces  several  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  paper  in  question  was  the 
work  not  of  Lord  Loughborough,  but  of 
Lord  Clare,  whose  letters  to  Mr.  Beresford 
contain  the  same  argument  in  very  similar 
language.    It  is  something,  no  doubt,  to 
hffve  dispelled  this  one  shadow  from  ths 
name  of  Lord  Loughborough  ;  but  we  can- 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  opinion  ol 
him  handed  down  by  his  contemporaries  has 
been    greatly .  modified   by  the  discoverj: 

*  The  bishop  states  that  the  editor  of  Rose,  wbD 
1ms  read  the  unpublished  correspondence  between 
i%ose  nnd  I.ord  Auckhuid,  considers  that  it  is  not 
true  thnt  Lords  l^ughborough  nnd  AucklRnd  pr»» 
<luced  the  brcRch  between  the  king  nnd  ilr.  rltt. 
But  of  wbnt  weight  is  that  writer's  opinion  on  sn/ 
subject?  ttud  wuero  U  tbe  corrwpoodeaoe? 
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And  before  qnitting  the  subject,  we  must 
i^emind  the  bishop  that  he  has  committed,  in 
pleading  for  Lord  Loughborough,  exactly 
the  same  mistake  as  he  has  done  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Auckland.  He  tells  us  that  Rose's 
Diary  contains  a  complete  explanation  of 
Lord  Loughborough's  conduct.  But  this  ex- 
planation is  merely  recorded  by  Hose  as  the 
statement  of  Lord  Loughborough  himself. 

There  are  points,  no  doubt,  on  which  pub- 
lic opinion  has  been  modified  by  the  contents 
of  these  various  publications  ;  but,  as  we 
have  already  siid,  they  rather  serve  to  fill  in 
details  than  affect  the  broad  outlines  of  char- 
acter. It  is  necessary  to  state  this  fact  very 
plainly,  because  the  world  is  apt  to  anticipate 
much  more  from  the  posthumous  papers  of 
eminent  men  than  they  are  generally  able  to 
afford.  Information  of  this  nature  oozes  out 
by  degrees,  and  our  opinions  of  men  become 
pretty  well  moulded  into  the  shape  which 
they  are  destined  to  preserve  before  the  men 
themselves  are  dead. 

No  doubt  the  estimate  of  certain  great 
ministers  has  latterly  undergone  a  change, 
but  this  is  owing,  in  one  or  two  instances 
only,  to  the  contents  of  political  memoirs. 
The  public  estimate  of  Lord  Castlereagh  has 
risen  considerably  since  the  publication  of 
his  despatches.  The  common  opinion  of 
Pitt's  private  character,  founded  on  the  li- 
bels and  caricatures  of  which  a  man  so  emi- 
nent must  alwa)"*  be  the  subject,  has  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  Memoirs  of  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope,  by  Lord  Wellesley,  by 
Wilberforce,  and,  finally,  by  his  latest  biog- 
rapher. Lord  Stanhope.  Wraxall's  portrai- 
ture of  Pitt  has  been  quite  blotted  out  by 
these  authorities.  According  to  Sir  Nathan- 
iel, Pitt  cared  for  nothing  but  politics,  and 
buried  himself  at  Walmer  CasUe  in  1801, 
gnawing  his  heart  with  vexation  at  his  loss 
of  power,  indifferent  to  all  country  pleasures, 
and  intent  on  nothing  but  how  soonest  to  get 
iMick  to  Downing  Street.  What  is  the  truth  P 
Pitt  was  of  a  most  joyous  disposition,  de- 
Kghting  in  literary  recreations,*  and  passion- 
ctely  fond  of  hunting,  shooting,  and  farm- 
ing. He  took  a  farm  near  Walmer,  to  which 
he  and  Lady  Hester  used  often  to  resort,  for 
luncheon ;  and  bis  niece  was  fond  of  relating 
In  after  years  what  hunches  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  bread  and  butter  she  had  teen 

•  Sm  **  I.ord  WelMey's  Letter  to  the  Editor  of 
ihm  QMritrlg  Bemtw."    •'Q.tt."  voL  IviL  |>.48t. 
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him  devour  on  these  occasions.  His  own 
letters  are  full  of  rural  topics :  they  contain 
frequent  allusions  to  his  partridge-shooting, 
and  show  plainly  that  he  took  as  much  in- 
terest in  manoeuvring  his  corps  of  Volun- 
teers and  inspecting  his  Cinque  Ports  har- 
bors. Yet  our  estimate  of  the  man  from  a 
public  point  of  view  has  undergone  but  lit- 
tle change,  although  we  see  more  and  more 
dearly  from  each  successive  publication  the 
unequalled  loftiness  of  his  character. 

The  character  of  Canning  has  been  affected 
in  both  its  public  and  its  private  aspect  by 
the  tenor  of  our  recent  memoirs ;  ond  per- 
haps, on  the  whole,  injuriously.  All  the 
memoirs  which  have  proceeded  from  an  ultra- 
Tory  point  of  view,  all  of  which  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  purely  Whig  point  of  view, 
and  even  the  Buckingham  Memoirs — which 
ought  to  have  done  justice  to  one  who  braved 
the  jealousy  of  mediocrities  out  of  pure  ad- 
miration for  Jjord  Qrenvillo — are  veined  with 
ill-concealed  dislike  of  him.  Strange  to  say, 
even  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  is  violent  in 
abuse  of  her  uncle's  prothgh  and  champion. 
Almost  the  only  publications  which  are  fa- 
vorable to  him  in  detail  are  the  Wellesley 
Correspondence  and  Lord  Stanhope's  <*  Life 
of  Mr.  Pitt : "  though,  by  the  way,  it  is  the 
biographer  of  I^rd  Eldon  who  has  drawn 
what  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  finest  portrait  of 
him  extant.*  With  these  two  exceptions, 
the  general  tone  is  against  him.  He  took  a 
comparatively  independent  line  after  Mr. 
Pitt's  death,  and  he  was  not  strong  enough 
in  property  or  connections  to  support  an  in- 
dependent lino.  He  claimed  to  be  the  legit- 
imate inheritor  of  Pitt's  policy,  and  a  certain 
class  of  great  personages  grew  tired  of  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  made  many  personal 
enemies  by  his  unbridled  sarcasm,  and  early 
in  his  career  he  alienated  the  most  powerful 
section  of  his  own  party  by  abuse  of  Mr. 
Addington.  When  Pitt  died.  Canning  found 
himself  in  much  the  same  position  as  that  of 
Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  in  the  Marquis  of 
Steyne's  drawing-room,  when  she  had  to 
face  the  ladies  by  herself;  and,  though  he 
struggled  with  his  difficulties  gallantly  to  the 
ond  of  his  days,  he  never  thoroughly  over- 
came them.  All  this  we  see  clearly  enough 
in  these  memoirs  ;  but,  unfortunately  for 
Canning,  it  has  been  the  interest  of  no  one 
in  particular  to  set  the  world  right  on  theia 
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TfiAaU  t  and  tbe  rMvIt  is,  that  he  ii  one  ot 
the  my  few  great  ■UteRmeii  bf  the  laat  ban- 
died jean  whoie  reputation  is  lower  at  the 
present  daj  than  at  the  hmu  ot  hi*  death, 
Chnmng, then, tan  fuireseeption  tooiirrule: 
the  pablicaiion  of  "  Political  Memoirs"  has 
■fluted  hii  memory — that  i>  to  aay,  it  has 
brought  to  light  and  hung  out  before  tite 
pablic  gate  a  thonsand  petty  pauiona  of 
which  Mr.  Canning  waa  the  object ;  while, 
u  he  left  behind  him  ndther  diary  nor  bi- 
ography of  his  ovn,  the  task  of  defending 
tdm,  even  when  heartily  nndertalien,  haa 
proved  more  than  uiually  difficult.  Thia  ia 
not  the  place  for  entering  upon  an  elaborate 
•Xaminotion  of  faia  ehametcr.  Some  fnture 
poasagei  of  our  article  will  involre  a  partial 
vindication  of  it.  It  ia  ioffieient  for  the 
present  to  point  out  that  the  concurrence  of 
teatimony  againat  him  u  &r  more  diatinetly 
tlBoeablo  to  peraonal  gronnda  than  the  im- 
putations on  the  Duke  of  Bedfbrd  or  Lord 
Auckland. 

Tbe  traditional,  nnwritten  eathnate  of  Mr. 
Fox  is  affected  by  tbeae  "  Folitical  Memoira  " 
In  only  one  point.  It  has  been  cuatomary 
to  assodate  with  his  name  that  kind  of  mng- 
tunimou*  generouty  for  wbich  men  of  dissi- 
pated and  proijise  habits  too  easily  acquire 
the  reputation.  The  old  story  of  hi*  lyin;; 
on  tho  rug  buried  in  Herodotus,  juat  after 
be  had  been  ruined  at  tbe  gaming-table,  has 
bad  a  great  effect  upon  the  public.  It  is,  we 
must  confess,  a  very  telling  aituation  j  bat 
(as  we  bavB  had  oceorion  to  observe  in  pre- 
tious  BTtidas)  his  own  letters  show  him  to 
have  been  neither  so  generous  nor  magnani- 
nous  a*  it  has  been  tho  fashion  to  suppose 
him.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  in 
18M,  on  Mr.  Addington's  leeignation,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reunite  the  old  Tory 
party,  wfih  Pitt  and  Lord  OreoviUo  in  their 
old  tilace*.  Orenville  in  the  mean  time  had 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  Mr.  Fox,  and 
refused  to  take  offloe  unless  the  latter  was 
admitted  to  the  Cabinet.  This  Oeorge  IIL 
va*  equally  resolved  that  he  should  not  be ; 
and  then  it  wai  that  Fox  is  reported  to  have 
declared  (hat  he  would  be  no  obstacle  to  an 
arrangement;  that  he  was  too  old  to  oaie 
fbr  office  Umaelf ;  and  '"  that  be  hoped  his 
ftiaods  woald  join  Mr.  I^tt,  and  tlMt  Mr. 
^tt  would  find  plaeea  for  them."  This  ha* 
•Iways  been  apoken  of  as  very  genercM* 
and   noble-minded  omduet.   Aa  Mcl^  it: 


Kprved  Lord  Grenville  with  an  excellent  pr*- 
le^  I  fbr  declining  the  overture*  of  FitL  He 
must  Bland  by  so  generon*  a  friend,  even 
though  ttnt  friend  set  him  fV«e.  But  Mr, 
Pox's  self-denying  declarations,  as  his  od- 
hervnts  well  knew,  were  not  to  be  taken  ou 
pied  delalettn.  About  a  year  later  be  made 
a  similar  profbsaioa  in  the  House  of  Con^ 


"  I  feel  myeelf  sure,"  be  said,*  "  that  an 
nd ministration  formed  to  comprehend  sQ 
ihut  is  respectable  for  rank,  talents,  eharao- 
tcr,  and  inflnence  in  the  country  aflbnii  tbe 
only  ehanoe  of  aafety  i  end  I  treet  that  no- 
body can  auppoae  that  any  individual  (h«ww 
ever  be  ma^  disapprove,  a*  I  certainly  do, 
tli«  uncaastitatioDat  principle  of  excliuioo) 
would  suffer  any  personal  ambition,  if  anhi- 
tioii  he  had,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  tbe  fbrma- 
tion  of  such  a  ministry." 

Thia  aoonds  very  magnanimnna :  but  we 
find  him,  three  days  afterwarda,  addresHUg 
to  Mr.  O'Brien,  a  partisan  writer,  the  faUowL. 
ing  lixplanalion  :— 

"  Inevermeant  to  admit  (not  do  the  words 
al  all  convey  such  a  meaning)  that  such  % 
ministry  could  be  made  without  my  having 
a  principal,  or  perhaps  tJu  principal  ahare  in 
it,  or  that  it  could  be  formed  at  all  withoot 
Pill's  coming  down  from  hii  situstion  at  tbe 
Tvcusurf ,  and  In  faM,  considering  the  prea- 
Giit  ministry  as  annihilated,  in  which  caseaQ 
i-uch  persona  as  I  alluded  to  might  he  con- 
suUed  on  tbe  formation  of  a  new  one."t 

This  from  tbe  man  who,  a  year  before,  ww 
luo  old  to  CBie  for  office  I  It  is,  indeed, 
abundantly  clear  from  his  correspondenoe 
that  he  never  dreamed  of  entering  the  Cabi- 
iirt  except-  upon  terms  of  official  equality 
M'iih  Pin,  and  with  a  First  Lord  of  the 
Tri'Bsnry  of  his  own  nomination.!  Another 
littlD  iact  also,  recorded  by  Lord  Colchester, 
upon  the  authority  of  Addington,  clearly 
prove*,  if  true,  that  Fox  was  really  anxious 
for  place.  In  Jnne,  1803,  and  February, 
1601,  Addington  received  overtures  from 
Mr.  Fox  for  joining  him,  hut  put  then 
aaide ;  {  yet  in  his  cnrrespondence  of  Mardi, 
1804,  Fox  ^Maks  of  the  pleasure  it  will  fpve 
liim  ■'  to  bunt  down  ibia  vile  fellow."  || 

*  .Tane  lOlh,  lEDt;  "  Fox's  Speeches,"  vol.  ii, 
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We  hare  now  noticed  the  chief  instances 
in  which  theae  discloeurea  have  caused  any 
modification  of  our  judgment  on  the  charac- 
ter of  puhlio  men.  On  the  whole  they  are 
not  important;  and,  with  the  exceptions 
which  we  have  noticed,  we  do  not  find  our 
previous  conceptions  of  public  characters 
fundamentally  afiected.  Taken  simply,  how- 
ever, as  illustrations  and  confirmations  of 
generally  acknowledged  estimates,  the  traits 
of  character  and  private  purposes  in  which 
these  volumes  abound  are  highly  interesting. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  instance  we  can 
give  ii  the  spectacle  which  they  present  of 
the  immobility  of  the  Orenville  character, 
even  to  the  third  generation.  In  1166  and 
again  in  1766  Lord  Temple  would  not  join 
Lord  Chatham  because  he  was  aiming  at  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Orenville  ministry. 
From  1801  to  1804  his  nephew,  Lord  Oren- 
ville, was,  if  we  may  believe  Lord  Malmes- 
bury, — and  it  in  the  only  rational  hypothesis 
upon  which  to  explain  his  conduct,— working 
eovertlv  for  the  same  end.  He  had  an  idea, 
says  Lord  Malmcsbory,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  would  make  an  excellent  prime 
minister.  We  have  not  observed  that  this 
design  is  imputed  to  him  in  any  other  of  the 
political  memoirs  of  the  day ;  but  it  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  character  which  they 
all  bestow  on  him,  and  is,  as  we  have  said, 
the  simplest  explanation  of  his  conduct  at 
the  period  in  question.  Again,  in  1827, 
Lord  Orenville's  own  nephew,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  tried  his  utmost  to  make  use 
of  the  ministerial  crisis  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. His  motions  for  this  end,  which  are 
related  with  the  utmost  naiveti  in  the  pages 
of  the  newly  published  Disry,  are  certainly 
among  the  most  curious  disclosures  which 
have  as  yet  been  presented  to  us.  We  shall 
refer  to  the  Diary  again  in  the  course  of  this 
trticle  fbr  its  aid  in  clearing  up  a  very  com- 
plex political  transaction;  but  simply  as  a 
•pecimen  of  character,  and  of  a  character  so 
completely  in  harmony  with  the  general  be- 
havior of  the  same  family  for  nearly  seventy 
jrears,  it  is  invaluable. 

The  characters  of  individual  statesmen  are 
•o  closely  interwoven  with  the  transactions 
in  which  they  have  taken  part,  that  whatever 
elucidates  the  one  may  be  expected  to  throw 
light  upon  the  other.  Accordingly,  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  in  which  we  have  been  con- 
fining ottraekes  ostensibly  to  chacaeter,  we 


have  anticipated  much  which  belongs  prop- 
erly to  events ;  and,  conversely,  in  the  ex- 
amination of  events  we  shall  often  find 
ourselves  gliding  into  the  discussion  of  char- 
acters. There  are  some  transaaions,  how- 
ever, which  admit  of  being  considered,  if  not 
without  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
actors,  yet  without  these  forming  the  prom- 
inent object  of  attention.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  disagreement  between  Fox  and 
Lord  Shelbume  under  the  second  adminis- 
tration, of  Lord  Bockingham.  Fox  was 
Foreign  Secretary;  Shelburne,  ^ome  and 
Colonial  Secretary ;  and  it  is  usually  stated 
that  Fox  took  umbrage  at  Shelburne  for 
sending  agents  of  his  o^n  to  Paris  during 
the  negotiation  of  the  peace  with  America 
without  first  consulting  him.  Shelburne,  as 
Colonial  Secretary,  conceived  himself  to  be 
interested  in  a  negotiation  with  the  revolted 
colonies,  which  had  in  fact  commenced  wit;h 
a  letter  to  himself  from  Dr.  Franklin  ;  while 
Fox,  on  the  other  hand,  was  treating  not 
directly  with  the  colonies,  but  with  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  on  their  behalf;  and, 
as  we  may  learn  from  his  Correspondence,* 
he  endeavored  to  exclude  Shelburne,  no  less 
than  Shelbume,  according  to  his  own  view, 
endeavored  to  hoodwink  him.  The  distri- 
bution of  business  between  the  two  Offices 
would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  misunder- 
standing, unless  there  existed  entire  confi- 
dence between  the  ministers  who  held  them ; 
and  after  all  it  is  only  probable  that  Shel- 
bume entertained  the  same  distrust  of  Fox 
as  Foreign  Minister  as  was  entertained  by 
Lord  Orenville  many  years  afterwards  :  for 
we  are  informed  in  the  "  Courts  and  Cabi- 
nets of  Oeorge  UL,''  f  ^^^^  during  his  brief 
administration  in  1806,  in  which  Fox  was 
Foreign  Secretary,  it  was  considered  doubt- 
ful whether  he  reaped  any  advantages  from 
his  co-operation,  beyond  his  popularity. 

So  again  in  1793,  when  the  union  with 
the  Whigs  was  on  the  tapis,  Mr.  Pitt  has  in- 
curred censure  for  not  at  once  giving  Fox 
the  Foreign  Office.  But  his  real  reason  for 
not  doing  so  is  preserved  in  the  Malmesbury 
Correspondency,  though  Lord  Russell  has 
thought  fit  to  overlook  it.  **  It  would  appear 
to  our  allies,"  he  said,  '*  as  if  a  change  of 
foreign  policy  were  in  contemplation."  So 
it  moat  assuredly  would  have  doue.    Yet  this 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  843,  sqo. 
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simple  and  sensible  explanation  has  been  re- 
corded by  no  one  but  Lord  Malmesbury.  In 
the  same  memoirs  we  find  actatement  which, 
coupled  with  the  story  we  have  alluded  to  re- 
garding Lords  Auckland  and  Loughborough, 
explains  the  resignation  of  liir.  Pitt  in  1801 
more  clearly  than  any  other  theory.  He  is 
reported  to  have  told  Canning  that  it  was 
not  the  king's  mere  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bill  which  caused  his  resignation, 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  concerted ; 
clearly  implying  by  his  words  that  it  was  the 
secret  influence  of  unacknowledged  advisers 
against  which  he  was  protesting,  and  not  a 
mere  opinion  of  the  king's.  This  story  is  so 
thoroughly  consistent  with  fumors  which  are 
audible  more  or  less  distinctly  in  half  the 
memoirs  of  the  period,  to  s&y  nothing  of  the 
direct  shape  in  which  they  are  clothed  by 
Lord  Malmesbur}',  that  its  truth  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted.  But  what  a  cloud  of  miscon- 
ceptions is  removed  by  these  few  words,  and 
what  a  light  they  shed  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  king,  George  IIL,  who,  first  driven  to 
act  in  this  manner  at  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  now  recurred  to  it  in  a  difficulty 
where  really  it  was  wholly  superfluous. 
Similarly  we  understand  Lord  Orenville's 
refusal  to  act  without  Fox  in  1804  quite 
plainly  as  soon  as  we  are  reminded  that  he 
was  only  carrying  out  the  regular  tactics  of 
his  family.  What  his  uncle  had  done  in 
1766,  and  his  nephew  was  to  do  in  1827,  that 
he  too  was  doing  in  1804.  "  Lord  Grenville," 
snys  Malmesbury,  **  thinks  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham  would  make  as  good  a  prime 
minister  as  anybody." 

The  estrangement  of  the  Whigs  from  the 
Prince  Regent  after  1811  is  another  of  our 
political  mysteries  which  has  been  variously 
interpreted  according  to  the  connections  of 
the  interpreter.  We  sometimes  wonder  that 
a  brief  remark  attributed  to  Sheridan,  which 
is  to  bo  found  in  so  common  a  book  as 
**  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,"  has  not  been 
more  frequently  quoted.  The  quarrel,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  regency.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
wanted  the  Whig  precedent  of  1788  to  be 
followed  exactly.  But  Lord  Grenville,  who 
was  now  among  the  Whigs,  had  at  that 
time  figured  among  the  Tories,  and  vigor- 
ously supported  the  original  propositions  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  "  The  Whig  doctrine,"  says  Sher- 
idan, speaking  of  181 1|  <*wa8  sacrificed  to 


preserve  the  consistency  of  Lord  Grenville 
—that  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  Coalition  of 
1806."  We  see  at  once  how  .natural  it  was 
that  veteran  Whigs  who  remembered  the 
battle  of  1788  should  see  the  thing  in  this 
light,  and  that  the  prince  himself  should  feel 
aggrieved  at  the  old  doctrine  being  aban- 
doned in  deference  to  a  converted  Tory. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox  no  name  is  so 
prominent  in  English  politics  for  many  years 
as  that  of  Canning.  He  was,  to  judge  from 
these  memoirs,  the  source  of  more  embarrass- 
ments than  any  other  statesman  in  our  an- 
nals. For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
whenever  we  see  a  difficulty  in  the  Cabinet, 
we  are  almost  sure  to  be  informed  that  Can- 
ning is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
reputation  of  this  statesman  has  been  afiected 
by  the  publication  of  the  political  memoirs 
of  rivals  or  of  enemies.  But  there  are  two 
transactions  of  his  life  in  which  they  have 
done  him  good  service,  namely,  his  quarrel 
with  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  formation 
of  his  own  ministr}'.  Of  the  former  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  what  Castlereagh 
complained  of  appears  to  have  been  really 
the  fault  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Camden,  and  not  of  Canning.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  the  recently  published 
Diary  of  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  con- 
tains a  most  curious  statement.*  Before 
leaving  England  on  a  continental  tour,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  full  of  personal  hopes 
and  aspirations,  sought  an  interview  with 
George  IV.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July, 
1827,  and  his  majesty  then  gave  him  a  full 
account  of  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
preceding  April,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  find  a  successor  to  Lord  Liverpool.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to 
investigate  the  subject  at  any  length.  But 
our  readers  may  remember  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  positively  denied  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  the  king  had  ever  asked  him 
to  be  premier.  George  IV.  assured  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  that  he  had  pressed  this  post 
upon  the  duke.  But  what  is,  if  possible,  still 
more  strange,  is  that  the  king  distinctly  ad- 
mitted that  he  himself  had  nominated  Can- 
ning ;  that  he  had  been  driven  to  this  step 
by  the  behavior  of  Peel  and  Wellington, 
which  resembled  only  the  dog  in  the  man- 

*  "  Private  Diary  of  Hichard  Duke  of  Buckiog- 
ham  and  Chaados  *'*  (1862),  vol.  i.  cap.  L 
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ger ;  that  it  was  they  who  had  forced  Can- 
ning upon  him,  and  not  Canning  himself. 
It  is  true  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
with  characteristic  caution,  reposes  no  im- 
plicit faith  in  his  sovereign's  veracity.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  motive  the 
king  could  have  had  for  deceiving  him ;  and 
it  is  difficult  also  to  understand  why  he  should 
have  preferred  Mr.  Canning,  unless  he  had 
suffered  provocation.  In  Wellington's  cor- 
respondence with  Canning  on  this  subject, 
we  can  detect  traces  of  distrust ;  and  he  may 
possibly  have  betrayed  some  irritation  in  the 
king's  presence.  But  that  is  comparatively 
beside  the  mark.  Did  the  king  offer  him 
the  Treasury  ?  and  did  the  behavior  of  him- 
self and  Mr.  Peel  drive  the  king  into  Can- 
ning's ai-ms  ?  According  to  the  Buckingham 
Diary  we  must  answer  both  these  questions 
in  the  affirmative.  Yet  this  answer  involves 
a  slur  upon  the  character  of  Wellington, 
which,  after  his  own  express  public  state- 
ment, which  would  certxdnly,  if  inaccurate, 
have  been  at  once  contradicted,  we  cannot 
for  a  moment  think  possible.  Here  espe- 
cially, then,  is  seen  the  need  of  a  careful  and 
conscientious  editor.  We  doubt  how  far  it 
is  conducive  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  publish 
these  statements  to  the  world  without  a  syl- 
lable of  comment  or  explanation.  We  can- 
not, however,  complain  of  any  want  of  im- 
partiality in  the  editor  of  this  Diary;  for 
reflections  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  liim- 
•elf,  which  positively  invite  misconstruction, 
have  been  loft  as  they  were,  written  down 
without  any  of  those  qualifying  remarks 
which  should  iu  fairness  bave  been  applied 
to  them. 

The  memoranda  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  contain 
a  curious  intimation  that  the  days  are  gone 
bj  when  a  political  leader  could  influence  his 
party  by  consultation.  '*  Formerly,"  said 
he,  "  a  minister  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  as- 
certain the  disposition  of  a  few  leading  pcr- 
•onagesy  and  if  they  went  with  him  his  suc- 
Q0ts  was  certain.  But  if  I  had  attempted  to 
take  the  Conservative  party  iuto  my  confi- 
dnice  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws, 
it  would  have  ensured  the  defeat  of  that 
measure."  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  right,  then 
jiiU  passage  becomes  at  once  the  locus  das- 
§icu9  on  the  subject,  as  showing  at  what 
point  the  change  introduced  by  the  Reform 
Bill  first  took  effect  practically.  Whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong  is  another  question ;  but  if 
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he  was  right,  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  is  a 
landmark  not  only  in  our  economical  but 
also  in  our  constitutional  history. 

We  have  said  that  the  looseness  with 
which  party  connections  were  regarded  in 
former  days  no  less  than  in  the  present,  is 
one  of  the  points  brought  home  to  us  by  a 
study  of  these  memoirs.  Party,  in  fact,  is 
so  artificial  an  institution,  that  the  flood  of 
self-interest  is  always  straining  its  barriers. 
The  experience  of  the  last  hundred  years 
seems  to  teach  us  that  rigidity  in  maintain- 
ing political  connections  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  A  strong  minister 
makes  converts  often  by  his  own  moral 
weight ;  oftener  by  the  tedium  of  opposition. 
The  existence  of  a  weak  ministry  commonly 
denotes  that  Parliament  is  divided  into  three 
parties,  of  which  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that 
two  will  make  attempts  to  act  together. 
The  vigorous  government  of  Pitt  drew  nu- 
merous young  men  from  his  opponents.  The 
feeble  government  of  Addington  showed  that 
half  the  Whig  leaders  were  ready  on  terms 
to  join  the  Tories.  Fox  offered  to  go  over ; 
Sheridan  and  Erskine  all  but  went ;  Ticrney 
went.  Others,  judging  less  truly  that  a 
Whig  restoration  was  at  hand,  quitted  the 
Tories  for  tho  Whigs;  and  among  these 
were  the  Grenvilles.  Addington  himself^ 
who  joined  tho  Whig  ministry  of  180G,  was 
actuated  perhaps  by  other  motives ;  and  it  is 
conjectured  by  Mr.  Twiss  that  he  did  so  at 
tho  king's  command,  and  in  his  capacity  of 
**  king's  friend."  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear 
that  ho  gave  great  offence  to  the  Tories,  for 
we  find  in  Plumer  Ward's  Diarv,  that  Lord 
Lonsdale  threatened  to  deprive  Mr.  Perce- 
val of  his  seat  if  he  united  with  Lord  Sid- 
mouth.  The  reunion  of  the  Grenvilles  with 
the  Tories  in  1819,  and  the  support  of  Mr. 
Canning  by  the  Whigs  in  1827,  may  be  cited 
as  proofs  that  the  great  confusion  of  parties 
which  has  prevailed  of  late  years  is  not  pecul- 
iar to  this  epoch.  There  is  a  certain  class  of 
men  in  politics  who  can  only  hold  out  a  cer- 
tain time :  even  if  they  do  not  want  place, 
they  do  not  like  the  irksoroeness  of  alwajrs 
belonging  to  the  minority.  To  read  every 
morning  in  the  newspapers  the  same  distor- 
tion of  one's  principles,  and  the  same  defa- 
mation of  one's  party  ;  to  hear  every  even- 
ing in  the  world  the  same  mocker)*  of  one's 
hopes,  and  affected  wonder  at  one's  blind- 
ness; to  experience  this  from  day  to  day,, 
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and  from  year  to  j^ear,  ia  no  doubt  a  scTere 
trial.  There  are  public  men  of  the  present 
day  whom  sheer  disgust  at  this  position  has 
driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Liberals ;  to  find 
out,  perhaps,  when  it  is  too  late,  thot  they 
had  better  have  waited  rather  longer.  But 
■o  it  is : — 


(I 


-at  assidu&  saxa  cavantor  aquft : 


. »» 


the  perpetual  dropping  of  cold  water  upon 
all  they  either  say,  think,  or  do,  is  more  than 
many  men  can  bear.  They  give  in,  and 
hence  the  origin  of  more  tergiversation  ^d 
treachery  than  is  to  be  fouu)!  in  mere  male- 
rial  selfishness. 

The  mistaken  calculations  of  the  old  xSice 
of  statesmen  with  regard  to  the  duration  of 
ministries,  and  their  blindness  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  opinion,  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
tone  of  all  the  Whig  memoirs  during  the 
Addington,  Portland,  and  Perceval  adminis- 
trations.    We  are  continually  being  told  it 
is  impossible  that  Addington  can  stand; 
that  Portland  is  doomed  ;    that  Perceval 
must  strengthen  himself  or  go.    Indeed  this 
kind  of  vaticination  was  of  frequent  recur^ 
rence  throughout  Lord  Liverpool's  adminis- 
tration :  yet  during  the  whole  of  this  time 
ministers  had  large  majorities  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  clearly  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.    At   every  general 
election  the  same  majority  was  returned; 
and  not  one  of  the  ministers  aforesaid  really 
left  his  post  in  consequence  of  parliamentary 
weakness.    It  is  often  said  that  Addington 
did  so  ;  yet  Fox,  who  seems  on  this  point  to 
have  been  wiser  than  his  colleagues,  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying  that  Addington's  minis- 
try was  the  most  popular  since  the  king's 
accession.*    This  opinion  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  his  own  ofier  to  coalesce,  and 
lends  additional  weight  to  the  argumenU 
employed  by  Lord  Stanhope  to  show  that 
Pitt  could  not  have  forced  Fox  upon  the 
king  in  1804,  even  if  ho  had  tried :  for  that 
he  still  had  Addington  to  fall  back  upon, 
with    an    assured   parliamentary  majority, 
though  not  quite  so  large  as  had  been  usual. 
There  were  in  those  days  no  means  of  weigh- 
ing that  subtle  social  force  of  public  opinion 
with  which  wo  are  now  so  familiar.    But  for 
all  this  it  existed  in  great  strength  through- 
out the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  many  a 
Whig  statesman  might  have  been  saVcd  from 
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bitfer  disappointment,  could  lie  only  hxfB 
divined  its  import. 

The  mistakes  of  editors  haye  been  toler- 
ably well  illustrated  in  the  courae  of  oar 
preceding  remarks.    But  we  cannot  warn 
our  readers  too  strongly  against  thia  fertile 
source  of  error.    No  man  is  justified  in  nn* 
dertaking  the  duties  of  an  editor  who  is  un- 
willing to  go  through  the  labor  of  completely 
mastering  his  subject.    Omissions,  indeed, 
are  sometimes  so  marked,  that  but  for  the 
character  of  the  writers  concerned,  we  might 
suppose  them  *to  be  intentional.    There  are 
statements  about  Fox  in  Lord  Malmesbury^k 
Diary,  which  Lord  Bussell,  in  editing  the 
Fox  Correspondence,  has  entirely  omitted  to 
notice,  though  the}'  throw  much  light  on  hb 
behavior.    He  has,  as  we  have  said,  adopted 
Horace  Walpole's  venomous  abuse  of  tha 
Tories,  while  he  treats  as  unworthy  of  seri- 
ous  consideration  every  word  he  saya  against 
the  Whigs.    This  particular  piece  of  injo** 
tico  is  not  so  dangerous  as  some,  becaoai 
Walpole  is  in  most  men's  hands,  and  the  in- 
consistency of  which  his  lordship  has  been 
guilty  can  hardly  fail  to  arrest  their  notiee. 
But  there  are  many  editorial  delinquenciet 
against  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  on  one'^ 
guard.    Explanatory  notes  are  only  part  of 
an  editor's  labor  in  publications  of  this  chm, 
A  far  more  important  one  is  the  sdection  of 
papers  to  be  printed.    K  ho  err  in  thia  so  at 
to  convey  a  one-sided  impression  of  either 
events  or  persons,  he  has  done  a  wrong  mon 
difiicult  to  be  repaired  than  the  mistake  of  a 
year  or  two  in  a  statesman's  tenure  of  offioe^ 
or  in  the  list  of  posts  which  he  has  filled 
Yet  wo  occasionally  find  that  a  letter  it 
printed,  while  the  reply,  which  would  have 
qualified  or  entirely  destroyed  its  efiect,  ii 
withheld.    W^hat  can  be  worse  than  thit^ 
Sometimes,  again,  an  editor  takes  uponhini-> 
self  to  state  the  purport  of  letters  which  he 
has  looked  at,  but  manifestly  misunderstood, 
keeping  back  the  documents  themselTeii 
and  editors  constantly  forget,  both  in  their 
treatment  of  the  text  which  they  are  editingi 
and  in  the  illustrative  information  which  they 
draw  from  other  sources,  the  difibrenccs  b^ 
iween  charges  which  have  been  made  to  » 
man's  face,  and  the  idle  gossip  which,  em* 
bodied  in  private  letters  by  a  political  rival 
in  a  moment  of  spleen,  is  dragged  to  lighl 
and  paraded  as  history,  after  the  means  of 
contradicting  it  have  perished ;  blackening^ 
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perhapR,  the  memory  of  one  who  never  even 
suspected  that  such  imputations  bad  been 
made  against  him. 

The  editor  of  Rose's  Diary  has  been  in- 
Btrumental — not,  we  tlunk,  de8ig;nedly — iu 
circulating  not  a  few  serious  misconceptions. 
Among  many  stabs  at  the  memory  of  Can- 
ning occurs  the  following :  Speaking  of  the 
year  1806,  he  says,  **  reading  Mr.  Canning's 
letter  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  see- 
lag  how  ready  he  was  to  desert  his  colors, 
nobody  can  be  surprised  at  finding  him  be- 
fore the  end  of  it  again  in  office."  •    Now 
here  is  both  a  misrepresentation  of  principles, 
and  a  misstatement  of  fact.    The  ministry 
in  ofiicc  at  this  time  was  Lord  Grenville's. 
The  followers  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  (of  whom  George  Rose 
was  one),  had  banded  together  to  keep  the 
Orenvillite  section  of  the  Cabinet  in  Pitt's 
footsteps,  and  to  help  Lord  Grenville  in 
forcing  this  policy  upon  Fox.    Had  it  been 
thought  conducive  to  this  end  that  one  or 
more  of  them  should  even  take  office  under 
Lord  Grenville,  such  a  step  would  not  have 
been  desertion  of  principle,  but  the  truest 
and  most  disinterested  support  of  it.    But 
the  truth  is  that  Canning  did  not  take  office 
before  the  year  was   out    The  Grenville 
ministry  was  dismissed  in  March,  1807,  and 
Mr.  Canning  never  held  office  under  Gren- 
Tille.    Ho  neither  did  what  he  is  said  to  have 
done,  nor,  if  ho  had  done  it,  would  he  have 
linned  as  he  is  said  to  have  sinned.    Mr. 
Harcourt  draws  a  totally  erroneous  inference 
ftom  a  circumstance  which  never  took  place. 
Tet  it  is  in  this  fashion  that  the  characters 
t)f  our  public  men  are  permitted  to  be  blun- 
dered away ! 

We  entirely  acquit  Lord  Colchester  of  do- 
ing any  intentional  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  Lord  ElJon.  But  we  cannot  help  saying 
that  a  note  was  required  at  page  629  of  his 
first  volume,  where  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Addington  towards  Lord  Eldon  in  reference 
to  the  part  played  by  the  iatter  in  the  events 
preceding  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  power  are  de- 
toribed  without  comment.  Lord  Stanhope 
tefen  to  this  question  in  his  **  Life  of  Pitt,** 
tnd  reminding  his  readers  that  both  Dean 
Pellew,  the  biographer  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
end  also  Lord  Brougham,  have  bitterly  re- 
proached Lord  Eldon  for  his  share  in  this 
transaction,  quotes  a  letter  from  Lord  Gren- 
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ville  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  which 
completely  rebuts  the  imputation.  The  let* 
ter  is  to  be  found  in  the  *<  Courts  and  Cabi» 
nets  of  George  IU.,**  which  was  published  in 
1867,  and  was  therefore  accessible  to  Lord 
Colchester,  whose  work  has  appeared  subse- 
quently. To  explain  what  we  mean,  we  quota 
a  few  lines  from  the  last-mentioned  diary. 
The  date  is  Oeti^er,  1804. 

"  In  March  last  the  chancellor  had  a  0^ 
h'ikte  dinner  with  Mr.  Pitt,  of  which  he 
acquainted  Mr.  Addington  a  month  after- 
wards j  and  after  Mr.  Addington  had  re^ 
solved  Qi)on  his  own  resignation  in  order  to 
give  the  king  a  freer  choice  of  a  ministry, 
the  chancellor  delivered  to  the  kiug  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  there  were  expres- 
sions injurious  to  Mr.  Addington.  Against 
this  proceeding  Mr.  Addington  remonstrated 
with  the  chancellor  on  the  night  before  the 
new  ministry  was  formed ;  and  told  him  at 
a  cabinet  meeting  that  to  have  done  so  was 
unpardonable." 

It  appears  even  from  Mr.  Addington's 
statement  that  the  letter  was  not  delivered 
until  after  Mr.  Addington  had  resolved  upon 
his  own  resignation ;  but  what  the  editor 
should  have  here  added  is,  that  the  chancel- 
lor did  not  present  the  letter  to  the  king 
until  after  he  had  been  requested  by  him  ai 
Mr.  Addington^B  own  suggestion  to  ascertain 
the  viewff  of  Mr.  Pitt.  When  Mr.  Pitt  com- 
municated these  views  to  Lord  Eldon  for 
transmission  to  the  king,  was  he  to  refuse  to 
deliver  them  because  they  were  unfavorable 
to  Mr.  Addington  f  The  supposition  is  ab- 
surd. Pitt's  letter  is  perhaps  too  strongly 
worded,  but  that  was  no  fault  of  Lord  Eldon. 

Other  comparatively  trifling  instances 
may  be  adduced,  to  show  that  Lord  Col- 
chester has  not  consulted  quite  as  careftdly 
as  he  ought  to  have  done  the  contemporary 
memoirs  of  ihe  time.  At  page  100,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  second  volume,  he  prints  some 
strong  expressions  employed  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth against  Canning  immediately  before 
the  resignation  of  the  Grenville  ministry  i 
but  he  has  fiuled  to  notice  that  in  a  letter 
written  by  Lord  Eldon  to  bis  brother,*  only 
one  fortnight  later,  it  is  statetAat  the  whola 
body  of  Pittites  had  resolved  To  support  Ms. 
Canning  in  the  difierenoe  between  liim  and 
Lord  Sidmouth.  Lord  Eldon  is  not  a  jtrf 
willing  witness,  so  that  the  assertion  is  prob- 
ably quite  true ;  while  the  £set  shows  thai 
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there  was  a  large  number  of  able  and  hon- 
orable men  who  entertained  a  view  of  Mr. 
Canning's  conduct  vastly  different  from  Lord 
Sidmouth.  Again,  at  page  329,  in  referring 
to  the  debate  which  took  place  on  Mr. 
Horner's  Bullion  Committee,  we  merely 
ilnd  the  names  of  the  speakers  given.  It 
would  havo  been  worth  Lord  Colchester's 
while  to  have  looked  at  Horner's  own  ac- 
count of  this  debate,  where  we  find  that 
Canning  spoke  with  extraordinary  effect, 
surprising  Horner  by  the  easy  mastery 
which  he  displayed  over  all  the  subtleties 
of  the  subject,  as  well  as  by  his  power  of 
clothing  solid  argument  and  sound  techni- 
cal knowledge  in  lively  and  brilliant  diction. 
Horner  was  especially  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing this  talent;  others,  unfortunately,  are 
too  apt  to  suppose  that  deep  waters  never 
sparkle,  and  that  rhetoric  and  logic  are 
never  to  be  found  together.  Horner's  tes- 
timony is  the  more  interesting,  because  it 
has  always  struck  us  that  this  peculiar  com- 
bination was  Canning's  distinguishing  excel- 
lence. He  combined  more  clearness  of  ex- 
position with  more  splendor  of  style  than 
any  English  statesman  of  his  day.  Ho 
could  niuke  a  speech  upon  bullion  both  "  as 
interesting  as  a  Persian  tale  "  and  as  busi- 
ness-like as  a  banker's  book. 

We  might  quote  innumerable  examples 
of  this  class  of  oversights ;  but  we  have  given 
enough  to  make  our  readers  understand  our 
meaning,  and  they  must  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  errors. 
One  point,  however,  is  quite  clear, — that,  in 
order  to  avoid  them,  editors  of  such  papers 
must  go  through  a  great  deal  of  patient 
labor.  \Vc  have  given  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  dimensions  attained  already  by 
this  branch  of  literature;  but  it  cannot  be 
expected,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  desirable,  that  it 
should  stop  where  it  now  is ;  for  the  system 
being  once  set  in  motion,  our  only  security 
for  truth  is  in  having  as  many  different  spec- 
iipens  OS  possible,  although  we  hope  such 
papers  in  future  will  be  more  carefully 
weeded.  During  the  next  twenty  years  it  is 
hardly  to  b^|oubted  but  that  a  long  suc- 
cession of  memoirs  will  be  gradually  un- 
folded in  illustration  of  the  last  twenty. 
The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  has  remarked, 
with  equal  force  and  truth,  in  the  preface  of 
his  publication,  that  '*  whoever  reads  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  aright,  or  accurately  ob- 
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serves  cue  motives  and  actions  of  the  men 
of  his  own  time,  must  be  awaro  bow  large  a 
deduction  ought  to  be  made  from  the  impu^ 
tation  cost  upon  public  men  by  their  coo- 
temporaries  writing  or  spcoking  under  ths 
influence  of  party-spirit  or  personal  animos- 
ity,  and  probably  with  very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  circumstances  and  motives  of 
their  adversaries.".    It  is  manifest  that  no 
editor  of  political  memoirs  can  do  full  justics 
to  his  subject,  or  avoid  the  liability  of  griev- 
ously misleading  the  world,  without  collsl> 
ing  at  least  as  many  kindred  works  as  we 
have  here  enumerated.    Otherwise,   he  is 
merely  the  agent  in  publishing  to  the  world 
at  large  the  opinions  of  a  particular  indivi^ 
ual,  which  derive  their  chief  value  from  Qm 
absence  of  intent  to  publish,  and   are  »> 
corded  without  any  of  that  circunaspectioa 
or  reserve  which  is  necessary  to  a  publb 
statement.    What,  therefore,  the  diarist  hM 
left  undone,  it  is  the  business  of  the  editor 
to    supply, — to   verify  mere  rumors,  co» 
pare  different  authorities,  contrast  predi^ 
tions  with  events,  while  making  due  allov^ 
ance  for  the  passions  and  interests  of  tfai 
writer.     Against  receiving  any    mcmoin^ 
which  lack  such  editorial  supervision,  « 
trustworthy  authorities  on  past  history,  m 
once  more  caution  all  our  readers.  Taken  ii 
the  mass,  they  contain  much  genuine  oi% 
but  it  can  only  be  separated  from  the  di«i 
by  the  care  of  one  who  is  conscicntiosi 
enough  to  perform   his  work  thorough!}; 
The  process  will  doubtless  bo  long  ond  iri^ 
some ;  but  it  is  too  obvious  to  contend  fai^ 
that  if  these  memoirs  are  to  bo  utilized  for 
purposes  of  history,  it  must  be  carefully  and 
exhaustively  performed. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  calling  atteih 
tion  to  the  singular  contrast  which  continn* 
ally  presents  itself  to  us,  in  the  perusal  of 
political  memoirs,  between  the  raw  materials 
and  the  finished  product  of  parliamentary 
government.  The  middle-aged  well-rouged 
female,  in  short  petticoats,  drinking  a  ]}ot 
of  porter  behind  the  scenes,  is  not  more  dif* 
ferent  from  the  beautiful  and  buoyant  crea* 
ture  who  bounds  upon  the  stage  as  Colum*  * 
bine,  than  is  the  statesman  as  he  appears  ia 
history  from  the  statesman  as  he  appears  ia 
private  memoirs.  No  man  could  rise  from 
any  lengthened  study  of  these  volumes  witL* 
out  being  conscious  that  the  uppermost  in^ 
pression  on  his  mind  was  one  of  littleneaii 
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selfifthness,  and  dissimulation.  Yet  beneath 
this  iropresnon  lies  embedded  the  old  belief 
that  during  the  period  embraced  by  them, 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  men  moved 
upon  the  stage  of  English  politics  and  gave 
their  tone  to  the  books  we  have  been  read- 
ing. How  could  such  great  men  have  been 
involved  in  such  small  doings  P  and  which 
are  we  to  take  as  the  right  standard  of  meas- 
orcment — the  pettiness  of  conduct  which  de- 
pended wholly,  on  themselves,  or  the  great- 
ness of  results  in  which  fortune  and  the 
blunders  of  opponents  confessedly  had  a 
large  share?  Generally  speaking,  upon 
points  of  this  nature  the  world  agrees  to  a 
kind  of  compromise.  The  greatest  of  men, 
it  says,  will  be  found  to  have  a  weak 
point  somewhere ;  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  surprised,  or  to  change  our  opin- 
ion of  his  greatness,  because  it  happens  to 
be  detected.  We  can  only  say  that  the  stu- 
dent of  political  memoirs  must  have  recourse 
to  this  compromise  very  often,  though  there 
IB  one  consideration  which  may  be  allowed 
to  qualify  tho  effect  of  such  writings.  It 
has  been  said  of  many  statesmen  that  they 
were  seen  to  most  advantage  in  private  lif( 

"  in  that  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  e&changod  for  power. 


n 


But  in  the  diaries  and  correspondence  which 
Gimstitute  political  memoirs,  we  see  them 
neither  in  private  life  uor  public.    We  see  a 
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mixture  of  the  two.  We  see  public  affairs 
under  the  process  of  private  arrangement } 
and  it  is  just  at  such  a  time  that  the  person- 
alities of  public  life,  the  selfishness,  the  rival- 
ries, and  the  malice  rise  to  the  surface,  while 
nobler  and  deeper  springs  of  action  disap- 
pear  from  view.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
accept  the  general  level  of  sentiment  maii^- 
tained  in  these  papers  for  the  whole  of  any 
man's  way  of  thinking  upon  State  transac- 
tions. We  must  be  careful  also  of  mistaking 
the  style  in  which  grave  subjects  are  occa* 
sionally  discussed  for  real  levity  or  indiffer- 
ence to  the  public  interests.  Partly,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  English  char- 
acter, and  our  tendency  to  keep  our  strong- 
est emotions  out  of  sight,  we  ofcen  find  the 
tone  which  is  proper  to  a  man's  private  and 
domestic  concerns  imported  into  the  discus- 
sion of  politici^l  principles.  Finally,  there  is 
the  exactly  opposite  danger  to  bo  guarded 
against, — that,  namely,  of  imputing  to  affec- 
tation or  insincerity  the  use  of  a  loftier 
phraseology  than  common,  which  by  men 
long  accustomed  to  addiess  Parliament  on 
great  questions  may  often  be  employed  with 
unconsciousness.  In  a  word,  .to  read  politi- 
cal memoirs  with  advantage,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  make  many  allowances  and  to 
give  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  other- 
wise, we  are  in  danger  both  of  mistaking  the 
drama  of  history,  and  of  misjudging  the 
statesmen  who  played  in  it. 


AUTHOM  AKD  ClRCTTLATIKO  LIDBARIB8. — 
Wricin;;  a  Inxik,  m  wo  niny  believe,  was  oiico  a 
•eriou:4  uiidLTtitkin;!,  and  u  mnu  anxiously  count- 
ad  its  rose  Itcforo  lio  took  the  plun;:c.  He  had 
to  satisfy  liimself  that  ho  iiad  somothins:  to  my 
which  hiid  iioc  l>ccn  said  before ;  or,  if  it  luul 
been  said  before,  that  he  could  say  it  in  a  wiser 
end  better  manner.  The  few  wlio'rcud  in  those 
days  read  slowly  and  carefully,  and  no  book 
eould  hope  to  secure  their  attention  without  some 
originality  of  tlioiii;lit  or  inforinutiou.  But  all 
thai  is  paii^t  ;ind  ;;ouc,  and  n  now  order  of  thin;;K 
reigns  in  its  stead.  Men  and  women  now  ruMli 
into  print,  mt  duckling  take  to  the  water,  for 
ell  the  world  readn,  and  read:*  very  rapidly.  The 
eppetito  of  the  public  for  varied  food  of  the  Ii;;lit- 
Qst  kind,  which  may  be  e:u>ily  bolteti,  is  enor- 
mous, and  tlio  commissariat  service  for  the  bu|»- 
ply  of  this  want  is  earned  on  by  the  circulatin^r 
bbfmriee.  Every  wbero  they  hare  sprung  up,  and 


their  oi^anization  embraces  the  remotest  parts  <]f 
the  kin;;dorii.  On  that  day,  however,  wiien  the 
;;reat  account  shall  bo  closed,  and  every  child  of 
Adam  be  debited  with  what  U  his,  a  terrible 
score,  we  fear,  of  "  mdiicrd  "  niiifsed  and  wasted 
hours  will  have  been  recorded  a;;ainst  Mr.  Mu- 
dic,  and  the  class  of  which  he  is  tiio  most  con- 
spicuous raeniher.  Were  it  not  for  tlicm,  how 
many  a  man  and  woman  now  desperately  work- 
in;;  the  poorest  vein  of  sentiment,  or  painfully 
brin;;in;;  into  a  hurvl  world  the  tiniest  of  little 
jokes,  would  have  been  doin;;  sinipic  nddii<ion 
sums  at  a  desk,  or  meudin;;  a  balA-'s  stocking, 
with  profit  and  comfort  to  all  concerned  therein  I 
The  bookmaker  is  the  child  and  darlin;;  of  the 
circulatiuj;  library,  and  a  dutiful  child  it  is. 
The  entire  surface  of  the  earth  is  scoured  hy  the 
little  creature  in  search  of  sustenance  for  the 
author  of  its  being. — London  IlevUw, 
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MR.  Russell's  diart  north  and  south. 


From  The  Spectator. 

MB.    RUSSELL'S    DIARY   KORTH   AND 

SOUTH.* 

Mr.  Kussell's  Diary  is  the  heaviest  blow 
yet  administered  to  English  sympathy  with 
the  South.  He  went  out  as  the  Times  cor- 
respondent in  the  very  beginning  of  the  war, 
with  his  mind  on  the  whole  slightly  biassed 
in  favor  of  the  South.  He  says  it  was  a 
tabula  rasa,  but  that  is  a  phrase ;  for  no  cor- 
respondent, however  impartial,  is  ever  un- 
conscious of  a  wish  to  find  the  opinion  of 
the  journal  he  represents,  in  essentials  cor- 
rect. To  the  lust  hour  of  his  stay,  he  never 
imbibed  any  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Fed- 
eral side.  He  disliked  all  Yankee  peculiari- 
ties, disbelieved  in  all  Yankee  bombast ;  saw 
the  worst  side  of  Yankee  officials,  and  satir- 
izes mercilessly  the  ignorance,  incompetence, 
and  vanity  of  Yankee  statesnfien.  But  Mr. 
Bussell,  whatever  his  personal  bias,  pos- 
sesses one  faculty  in  a  degree  not  granted  to 
any  other  lUteratcur,  and  we  suspect  in  great 
measure  beyond  his  control.  His  mind  is  a 
photographic  plate, .which  cannot  pervert  the 
outlines  of  any  scenes  visible  through  «the 
lens.  Much  of  this  may  be,  and  we  believe 
is,  due  to  a  high  sense  of  personal  honor. 
It  would  have  been  much  pleasantcr  for  him 
not  to  have  explained  the  condition  of  the 
army  in  the  Crimea,  infinitely  easier  to  have 
remained  silent  on  the  shortcomings  of 
English  oiEcers  in  India  towards  the  natives. 
In  both  cases  he  braved  the  obloquy  and  the 
attacks  of  men  who  were  for  the  time  being 
his  own  comrades,  and  in  the  second  instance 
without  the  faintest  inducement  beyond  his 
own  sense  of  right.  The  poor  camp  follow- 
ers whom  his  descriptions  protected,  had  nei- 
ther thnnks  nor  rewards  to  offer,  never  heard 
of  his  letters,  and  would  probably  have  de- 
spised him  for  his  philanthropy.  People  at 
home  were  not  by  any  meaus  thankful  to 
have  oil  that  dirty  linen  wa&hcd  in  public, 
and  people  in  India  became  as  savagely  crit- 
ical as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  habitually 
apathetic  Anglo-Indian  to  be.  Still  he  per- 
severed, with  this  at  least  for  reward,  that 
the  educatoil  classes  in  England,  often  criti- 
cising his  style,  and  always  doubtful  as  to 
his  opinions,  rely  on  him  implicitly  for  any 
statement  of  facts.  That  reliance  will,  in 
this  instance,  tell  heavily  against  the  South. 

♦  Mtj  Dittry  Koith  and  Soulh.     By  W.  H.  Rus- 
sell.   1  wo  Vols.    Bruabury  nuU  Kvaus. 


Mr.  Russell  has  repeated  no  libels  agaioft 
the  slaveholding  interest  He  does  fall 
justice  or  more  than  justice  to  their  chiefi^ 
and  is  eager  to  specify  the  high  qualities 
which  slavery  throws  into  such  terrible  re- 
lief. He  sketches  no  Legrees,  draws  no 
pictures  in  sepia,  tells  us  as  little  about  the 
slaves  as  in  a  slaveholding  state  is  oonsisl- 
ent  with  fidelity.  Yet  no  account  of  South- 
ern life,  not  even  Mr.  Olmsted's,  has  ena 
demonstrated  so  condusirely  that  slavery 
and  modem  civilization  cannot  be  made  to 
co-exist.  Order  may  be  established,  hut  it 
must  be  the  order  of  a  camp,  enforced  bgr 
terrible  penalties,  and  allowing  no  sc<^  at 
opportunity  for  even  the  theory  of  freedoa» 
That  order  has  not  yet  been  instituted,  and 
throughout  the  South  slavery  has,  according 
to  Mr.  Russell,  produced  its  natural 
quence,  contempt  for  human  life. 
The  system  culminates  on  the 
where,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  sss 
the  domestic  institution  in  its  perfectioa 
Louisiana  is  full  of  great  planters,  Freneh 
and  English,  has  two  great  staples,  and  is 
controlled  by  an  aristocracy  better  edacatsd 
and  better  bom  than  the  majority  of  whitM 
out  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Yet  New 
Orleans  was  described  by  its  sheriff  as  "  s 
hell  upon  earth,"  which  nothing  would  ever 
cleanse  except  a  law  making  it  penal  to 
carry  arms.  The  prisons  are  as  bad  as  thoss 
which  John  Howard  visited  and  reformcdi 
prisoners  under  capital  sentence  being  ooi^ 
fined  in  full  view  of  the  female  maniacs,  and 
the  elections  openly  influenced  by  men  who 
argue  with  the  revolver.  "  The  other  night, 
as  I  sat  in  the  club-house,  I  heard  a  discos* 
sion  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the 
Thugs  in  this  city,  a  band  of  natrre-bom 
Americans,  who  at  election  times  were  wool 
deliberately  to  shoot  down  Irish  and  Qermaa 
voters  occupying  positions  as  leaders  of  Iheif 
mobs.  These  Thugs  were  only  suppressed 
by  an  armed  vigilance  committee,  of  whidi 
a  physician  who  sat  at  table  was  one  of  the 
members."  In  Jackson,  again  (Mississippi)^ 
the  *'  average  is  a  murder  a  month,"  and  ths 
conversation  left  on  Mr.  Russell  the  impiee> 
sion  that  '*  the  very  air  seemed  to  become 
purple  as  ho  spoke,  the  land  around  a  Teiita> 
ble  '  Aceldama.'  There  may,  indeed,  be  a^ 
curity  for  property,  but  there  is  none  for  die 
life  of  its  owner  in  difficulties,  who  may  he 
shot  by  a  stray  buUct  from  a  pistol  ■•  h$ 
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valka    op   tho  atreet."    Mr.    Ruswll  ^ 


of  tbn  expreuioD  I  mean.    It 


warned  that  the   bullcta   of  bii  reiolm  ""  flaahing,  fierce,  yet  calm'^-irith  a  well 


■hould  bo  la^e,  for  otherwiia  a 
If  wounded,  might  rip  him  np.  "  Many  i\~ 
hutrationt,  too,  wero  givra  at  the  value  at 
practical  Icaaona  of  this  sort.  One  particu- 
larly atnicL  me.  If  a  gentleaan  with  whom 
you  are  engaged  in  altercation  moves  b"a 
haod  toiTBrds  Lia  breechei  pocket,  or  behind 
hia  back,  3:0a  mnat  inaah  him  or  ahoot  bin 
•t  once,  for  he  is  either  going  to  draw  bin 
■is-ahootcr,  to  pull  out  a  bonie  knife,  or  to 
•hoot  you  through  the  lining  of  his  pockeL 
The  latter  practice  la  considered  rather  un- 
(entlemanly,  but  it  baa  been  somewhat  more 
boDored  lately  in  the  obaertance  than  in  the 
broach.  InfuGt,tba  aaTagepraetioeof  walk, 
ing  about  with  piatoU,  knJTca,  and  poinarda, 
in  bar-rooms  and  gambting-aaloons,  with 

psaaions  ungOTerued,  because  there  is  no  law  slaTerywaaadiTioe  institution,  and  expressed 
to  punish  the  doeda  to  vbich  ihey  lend,  af-  themselves  i«ad}-,  if  necessary,  to  periah  in 
fordafacilitieafor  criaie  which  an  unciviliied   its  defence.    Oddly  enough,  too,  all  asserted 


of  Sre  burning  behind  and  spouting  through 
it,  an  eye  piulssa  in  anger,  which  now  and 
then  sought  to  conceal  ita  expression  beneath 
half-closed  lids,  and  then  burst  out  nith  an 
angry  glare,  as  if  disdainiog  concealment," 

iHsgine  being  auch  a  man'a  alave!  All 
alike  erpreaaed  a  bitter  hatred  and  contempt 
for  Yankees,  a  free  presa,  and  republioan  in- 
stitatiotia,  and  weio  full  of  a  vain-gloriout 
confidence  that  the  South  would  thraah  the 
North  in  every  engagement,  nnd  control 
England  and  Europe  through  the  monopoly 
of  cotton.  Even  Mr.  Benjamin,  the  Jewioh 
Attomey-Qeaeml  of  the  new  Oovemment,  an 
able  and  iinuaually  frank  speaker,  could  not 
conceive  that  England  could  survive  the  fatl- 
of  her  cotton  supply.     All  believed  that 


eondition  of  society  leaves 
punishment,  but  which  mi 

or  the  country  in  irhich  il 

become  as  barbarous  as  a  jungle  inhabited 


without   ''"'t  ^^  nagroeawero  the  happiest  peoplei  _ 

be  put  down,   the  face  of  the  earth,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Ru*- 

tolerated  will   Bell  takes  it  on  hintielf  to  question  a  few 

times  through  hia  book.    Ho  gives 


by  wild  beasts."  The  great  pbnters,  the  .f«w  stories  of  slaves,  but  the  general  imprea- 
nal  governing  men  of  the  South,  dislike  ■ion  be  leaves  is  that  the  whole  slave  race — 
this  state  of  uflairs  at  much  oa  Englishmen  except,  perhapa,  in  Maryland— is  weighed 
•onld  do.  Tktj/  want  order  on  the  French  '  down  with  a  permanent  incurable  tadneaa, 
ayatem,  but  they  admit  the  impossibility  of  |  overworked,  badly  fed,  and  deprived  of  the 
getting  rid  aa  yet  of  the  rowdy  element  1  ■''g*'*"^  opportunity  of  developing  their  fao- 
]  fact,  they  govern.     They  ,'"'"«•   or  establishing   any  distinction  be- 


themaclves,  moreover,  act  on  a  ferocious  idea 


Ihemadveaand  the  beasts  of  the  field. 


of  the  neceasily  of  the  duel ;  and  Mr.  Rva-  I  ^^y  *o^^  always  in  dead  silence,  crouch 


■ell  met  one  man,  a  aenator,  who  had  killed 
five  men ;  and  beard  a  frightful  itory  of  an- 
other who,  after  what  seems  to  Engliahmen  ' 
s  deliberate  murder,  has  been  appointed  to 
»  high  office  under  the  Confederatb  Govera- 


white  man  apeaka  to  them,  and  af- 
fect profound  ignorance  about  the  present 
irar.  Tbeir  labor  is,  moreover,  far  mora 
profitable  than  it  ia  believed  to  be  in  Europe, 
field  hand  on  a  sugar  plantation  frequently 


tnent.     Of  the  former  gentleman  Mr,  Hus-  ,  B»rniog  bis  whole  cost  in  a  ungle  year.     The 
wll  draws   the  following  extraordinary  plo- )  S^^^P'^^'b'**'^ conaequenilyareallrweal- 


"  Hit  face  waa  one  not  to  be  forgotten — a   ^ 
■tnight,  broad   brow,  from  which  the  hair 
tOM  up  like  the  vegetation  t 
beelliog  black  cyobrows — a  mouth   co« 
■nd  gnm,  yet  full  of  power,  a  square  jaw- 

Ibidt  argumentative  nos^— a  new  growth  of  '  any  great  extent,  and  sai 
nrubfay  beard  and  mouatadte — tbeae  were  I  ■  ■  -  ■ 
■riievad  by  eyea  of  wonder&t  de]Mh  and 
M^t,  aueb  aa  I  never  saw  before  bnt  in  the 
MM  of  a  wild  beaaL  If  vea  look  tome  day 
rten  iba  Bun  ia  not  too  bright  into  tbe  eye 
of  the  Beng^  tiger,  in  tke  Regeat'a  Pork,  aa 


I  thy  claaa, — men,  for  example,  giving  £300,- 

QOO&r  an  eaUte)  and  they  are  devoted  to 

lion  which,  at  they  feel,  securea  at 

han't'    ""^o  their  position  and  tbeir  fortunes.     Mr. 

Uuaaell  satisfied  himself  that  the  slave  trade 

alill  canied  on,  thougt^M^perbaps,  to 

^^^  !lf  negroes 

rho  bad  bean  "  ran  "  by  a  <^^P,  who,  af tcr 

Hearing  them,  dared  his  parlnera  to  claim 

by  a  capital 


Tho  aketehco  of  the  north  in  tbe  JJiary 
>  Muher  of  kii^anl 
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sketches  of  prominent  individuals  touched  stitutional  questions  inyolved,  but  simply 
with  exceeding  skill.  President  Lincoln  is  paints  what  he  saw,  without  malice,  but 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition,  but  we  with  exceedingly  little  extenuation.  Hii 
must  quote  the  portrait  of  General  M'Clel-  Diary  is  consequently  as  pleasant  and  as  in- 
lan,  till  the  last  few  weeks  the  idol  of  the  telligible  as  *a  gossipy  letter  from  an  old 
North,  and  still  the  hope  of  the  Democratic  friend,  recalling  scenes  and  people  with 
party.  which  and  whom  the  reader  hi»  passed  a 

**Ho    is    a    very  squarely  built,  thick-  ^^^* 

throated,  broad-chested  man,  under  the  mid-  — 

die  height,  with  slightly  bowed  legs  a  ten-  -Xq  the  Editor  of  the  North  American  and  U.  ft. 

dency  to  embonpoint.    His  head  covered  Gnzette. 

with  a  closely  cut  crop  of  dark  auburn  hair,  j  happen  to  have  preserved  a  leader  of 

is  well  set  on  his  shoulders.    His  features  ^i^e  London  Times,  of  precisely  two  years 

are  regular  and  prepo88es8ing---the   brow  ago,  which  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  reprint 

small,  contracted,  and  furrowed ;  the  eyes  jt  jg  an  admirable  history  of  the  course  of 

deep  and  anxious-looking.    A  short,  thick,  the  South  in  regard  to  slavery,  showing  how 

reddish  moustache  conceals  his  mouth ;  the  exact  the  knowledge  of  the  writers  for  that 

rest  of  his  face  is  clean   shaven.    He  has  journal  was  of  the  political  contesto  in  thii 

made  his  father-in-law.  Major  Marcy,  chief  country  before  the  war  broke   out.    One 

of  his  staff,  and  is  a  good  deal  influenced  by  ^ould  think  that  Englishmen  who  have  suf- 

his   opinions,  which  are  entitled  to  some  fercd  themselves  to  be  led  by  this  same 

weight,  as  Major  Marcy  is  a  soldier,.and  has  journal  to  the  support  of  the  slaveholder^ 

seen  frontier  wars,  and  is  a  great  traveller,  rebellion,  would  be  covered  with  confusioa 

The  task  of  licking  this  army  into  shape  is  on  looking  back   to  this  summary  of  the 

of  herculean  magnitude.    Every  one  how-  facts  of  the  controversy  thus  given  by  the 

ever,  is  willing  to  do  as  he  bids :  tho  Presi-  Times  itself.    The  cause  of  the  quarrel  is 

dent  confides  in  him,  and  *  Georges  *  him  ;  here  stated  precisely  as  our  own  Northern 


^  ^  ^  ■  ^..w  «^w. w..  <»  .<»«  ..w<w»w».  w.  discussion, 
looks  like  a  stout  little  captain  of  dragoons,  the  South  represses  freedom  of  discussion 
but  for  his  American  seat  and  saddle.  The  ^jih  tho  tar-brush  and  the  pine  fagot.** 
latter  is  adapted  to  a  man  who  cannot  ride;  «Tho  South  has  become  enamored  of  hci 
if  a  squadron  so  mounted  were  to  attempt  a  shame."  «*  Every  compromise  which  the 
fence  or  ditch  half  of  them  would  bo  rup-  moderation  of  former  times  had  erected  to 
tured  or  spilled."  %iem  the  course  of  this  monster  evil  bai 
Mr.  RusselPs  account  of  Mr.  Seward  con-  been  swept  away,  and  that  not  by  the  en- 
firms  tho  impression  left  by  the  Secretary  of  cr«achment8  of  the  North  but  by  tho  aggrcf. 
o^  *  ,  1  .  1  TT  •  r  sive  ambition  of  the  South."  And  then  fol- 
State's  despatches.  He  is  a  man  of  some  j^^^  „„  enumeration  of  these  Southern  ag. 
ability,  and  more  shrewdness,  m  whom  pat-  gressions,  which  your  readers  will  perceiTe 
riotism  has  taken  a  form  which  can  only  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  correct.  The  list  codd 
be  described  as  self-conceit.  He  would  die  have  been  most  readily  extended, 
for  his  country  very  likely,  but  he  firmly  be-  AVhat  a  contrast  does  this  vigorous  and 
lieves  that  the  Union  "  could  whip  the  uni-  ^^"^bful  statement  present  to  the  languiM 
verse,"  and  the  more  severe  the  reverses  of  ^^  ^^^  \^?^*"§  journal  of  England  from  tfie 

the  North,  the  greater  becomes  Mr.  Sew-  n?oment  the  bouth  pushed  its  aggressions  to 

i^w  xwitii,   ,.iiu  fcivaiv,!  ucv^uiu^o  i»i.  vjv,v,  ^j^^       ^^^  of  actuallv  beginning  war  upon  the 

ord's  acerbity  towards  the  rest  of  the  world.  North  I    Surely,  a  lino  of  conduct  more  un- 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  fur-  principled  and  unscrupulous  has  not  been 

ther  extracts,  but  wo  cannot  part  from  Mr.  taken  by  any  newspaper  of  our  time.    Let 

Russell  without  a  cordial  recommendation  of  your  readers  judge.                           E.  Y. 

his  Diary,  ^^ch,  as  a  readable  book,  our  Philadelphia,  Jan.  7, 1863. 

review  of  i^^Hy  docs  injustice.    The  two  <*  The  Stato  of  South  Carolina  has  seceded 

volumes  a^^^ect  mines  of  anecdote,  all  from  tho  Union  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  het 

characteristic,  all  excellently  told,  and  all  Legislature,  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen 

pervaded  bv  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  sim-  ^llf ^j>?f  «^"y  «»^  ^^®  other  Southern  Statea 

plicity,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  guarantee  ?^  ^^^^'^  ^X"  «?"Ple,  fnd  what  course  the 

r     .1  '    .    .1.     ^c     T»       1 1  1     **    ^**"^^^  Federal  authoniies  will  pursue  under  tba 

for  their  truth.    Mr.  Russell  has  ventured  circumstances.    While  wo  wait  for  further 

on  no  opinion  as  to  tho  result  of  the  war ;  information  on  these  points,  \%  may  bo  wdl 

does  not  bore  us  with  the  history  of  the  con-  to  consider  once  again  the  cause  of  quami 
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which  has  thus  begun  to  rend  asunder  the 
mightiest  confederation  which  the  world  has 
yet  beheld.    One  of  the  prevalent  delusions 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  ta  regard  de- 
mocracy as  equivalent  to  liberty,  ond  the  at- 
tribution of  power  to  the  poorest  and  worst- 
educated  citizens  of  the  State  as  a  certain 
way  to  promote  the   purest  liberality  of 
thought  and  the  roost  beneficial  course  of 
action.    Let  those  who  hold  this  opinion 
examine  the  quarrel  at  present  ruging  in  tbc 
United  States,  and  they  will  be  aware  that 
democracy,  like  other  forms  of  government, 
may  co-exist  with  any  course  of  action  or  anv 
set  of  principles.    Between  North  and  South 
there  is  at  this  moment  raging  a  controversy 
which  goes  as  deep  as  any  controversy  can 
into  the  elementary  principles  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  sympathies  and  antipathies 
which  in  so  many  men  supply  the  place  of 
reason  and  reflection.    Toe  North  is  for 
freedom,  tlie  South  is  for  slavery*.  •    The 
North  i.H  for  freedom  of  discussion,  the  South 
represses  freedom  of  discussion  with  the 
tar-brush  ond  the  pine  fagot.    Yet  North 
and  South  aro  both  democracies — nay,  pos- 
sess almost  exactly  similar  institutions,  with 
this  enormous  divergence  in    theory  and 
practice.    It  is  not  democracy  that  has  made 
the  North  the  advocate  of  freedom,  or  the 
South  the  advocate  of  slavery.    Democracy 
ia  a  quality  which  appears  on  both  sides, 
and  mny,  therefore,  do  rejected  as  having 
no  influence  over  the  result.    From    the 
sketch  of  the  history  of  slavery  which  was 
famished  us  by  our  corresponaent  in  New 
York  last  week,  we  learn  that  at  the  time  of 
the  American  llevolution  slavery  existed  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  except  in  Massa-  j 
chusctts ;  but  we  also  learn  that  the  ^eat 
men  who  directed  that  Revolution — Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  Hamilton — were  unanimous  in  execrat- 
ing the  practice  of  slavery,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  tho  time  when  it  would  cease  to 
contaminate  the  soil  of  free  America.    The 
abolition  of  tho  slave  trade,  which  subse- 
quently followed,  was  regarded  b^-  its  warm- 
est advocates  as  not  only  beneficial  in  itself, 
but  as  a  long  step  towards  tho  extinction  of 
slavery  ol  together.    It  was  not  foreseen  that 
certain  free  and  democratic   communities 
would  arise  which  would  appiv  themselves 
to  the  honorable  oflico  of  breeding  slaves,  to 
be  consumed  on  tho  free  and  democratic 
plantations  of  the  South,  and  of  thus  replac- 
ing the  African  slave  trade  by  an  internal 
tra£Sc  in  human  flesh,  carried  on  under  cir- 
cumstances of  almost  equal  atrocit]|r  through 
the  heart  of  a  free  and  democratic  nation. 
Democracy  has  verily  a  strong  digestion, 
and  one  not  to  bo  interfered  with  by  trifles. 
**But  tho  moat  molancholy  part  of  the 


matter  is,  that  during  the  seventy  years  for 
which  the  American  confederacy'  has  existed, 
the  whole  tone  of  sentiment  with  regard  to 
slavery  has,  in  the  Southern  States,  at  least, 
undergone  a  remarkable  change.    Slavery 
used  to  be  treated  as  a  thoroughly  exceptional 
institution — as  the  evil  legacy  of  evil  times 
— as  a  disgrace  to  a  constitution  founded  on 
the  natural  freedom  and  independence  of 
mankind.     Thero    was    hardly  a   political 
leader  of  any  note  who  had  not  some  plan 
for   its  abolition.     Jefferson    himself,  the 
greatest  chief  of  the  democracy,  had  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century  speculated  deeply 
on  the  subject;  but  the  United  States  bo- 
came  possessed  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
they  have  conquered  Texas,  they  have  made 
Arkansas  and  Missouri  into  States,  and  these 
successive  acouisitions  have  altered  entirely 
the  view  with  which  slavery  is  regarded. 
Perhaps  as  much  as  anything,  from  the  lonff 
license  enjoyed  by  the  editors  of  tho  South 
of  writing  what  they  pleased  in  favor  of 
slaver)',  with  the  absolute  certointy  that  no 
one  would  be  found  bold  enough  to  write 
anything  on  the  other  side,  and  thus  make 
himself  a  mark  for  popular  vengeance,  the 
subject  has  come  to  be  written  on  in  a  tone 
of  ierocious  and  cynical  extravagance  which 
is  to  an  European  eye  absolutely  appalling. 
The  South  has  become  enamored  of  her 
shame.    Free  labor  is  denounced  as  degrad- 
ing and  disgraceful ;  the  honest  triumphs  of 
tho  poor  man  who  works  his  way  to  inde- 
pcndenco  are  treated  with  scorn  and  Con- 
tempt.   It  is  asserted  that  what  we  are  in 
tho  nabit  of  regarding  os  the  honorable  pur- 
suits of  indus^  incapacitate  a  nation  for 
civilization  and  refinement,  and  that  no  in- 
stitutions can  be  really  free  and  democratic 
which  do  not  rest,  like  those  of  Athens  and 
of  Rome,  on  a  broad  substratum  of  slavery. 
So  far  from  treating  slavery  as  an  excep- 
tional institution,  it  is  regarded  by  these 
democratic  philosophers  as  the  natural  state 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  human  race ;  ond, 
so  far  from  admitting  that  America  ought  to 
look  forward  to  its  extinction,  it  is  contended 
that  the  property  in  human  creatures  ought 
to  bo  as  univeraal  as  the  property  in  land  or 
in  tame  animals. 

"  Nor  have  these  principles  been  merely 
inert  or  speculative.  For  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  slavery  has  oltered  her  tactics, 
and  from  a  defensive  she  has  become  an  ag- 
gressive power.  Every  compromise  which 
the  moderation  of  former  times  had  erected 
to  stem  the  course  of  this  monster  evil  has 
been  swept  away,  and  that  not  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  North,  but  by  the  aggres- 
sive ambition  of  the  South.  With  a  major- 
ity in  Coneress  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  advocates  of  sUrerj 
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have  entered  on  a  career  the  object  of  which 
would  seem  to  ba  to  make  their  favorite  in- 
stitution conterminous  with  the  limits  of  the 
Kepublic.  Thpy  have  swept  away  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  which  limited  slavery  to 
the  tract  south  of  thirty-six  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  They  have  forced  upon  the  North, 
in  the  Fup[iiive  Slave  B'M,  a  measure  which 
compels  them  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the 
South  in  the  recovery  of  their  escaped  bond- 
men. In  the  case  of  Kansas  they  have 
sought  by  force  of  arms  to  assert  the  right 
of  brin<(ing  slaves  into  a  free  territory,  and 
in  the  Dred  Scott  case  they  obtained  an  ex- 
trajudicial opinion  from  the  Supreme  Court 
which  would  have  placed  all  the  territories 
at  their  disposal.  All  this  while  the  North 
has  been  resisting,  feebly  and  ineffectually, 
this  succession  of  Southern  aggressions.  All 
that  was  desired  was  peace,  and  that  peace 
could  not  be  obtained.  While  these  tnings 
were  done  the  South  continued  violently  to 
upbraid  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  as  the 
cause  of  all  their  troubles,  and  Uie  ladies  of 
South  Carolina  showered  presents  and  ca- 
resses on  the  brutal  assailant  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner. In  1856  the  North  endeavored  to  elect 
a  President  who,  though  fully  recognizing 
the  right  of  the  South  to  its  slave  property, 
was  opposed  to  ils  extension  in  the  territories. 
The  North  were  defeated,  and  submitted 
almost  without  a  murmur  to  the  result.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  South  has  submitted 
to  the  same  ordeal,  but  not  with  the  same 
success.  They  have  taken  their  chance  of 
electing  a  President  of  their  own  views,  but 
they  have  failed.  Mr.  Lincoln,  like  Colonel 
Fremont,  fully  recognizes  Uie  right  of  the 
South  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  but,  like 
him,  he  is  opposed  to  its  extension.  This 
cannot  be  endured.  With  a  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  South  cannot 
submit  to  a  President  who  is  not  their  de- 
voted servant.  Unless  every  power  in  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  strained  in  order  to 
promote  the  progress  of  slavery,  they  will 
not  remain  in  the  Union ;  they  will  not  wait 
to  see  whelher  they  are  injured,  but  resent 
the  first  check  to  their  onward  progress  as 
an  intolerable  injury.  This,  then,  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  history  of  slavery.  It  began  as  a 
tolerated,  it  has  ended  as  an  aggressive  in- 
stitution, and,  if  it  now  threatens  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  it  is  not  because  it  has  anything 
to  fear  for  that  which  it  possesses  already, 
but  because  it  has  received  a  check  to  its 
hopes  of  future  acquisition." 


Tm  more  the  text  of  the  President's  Mes- 
sage is  considered,  the  higher  must  be  our 
appreciation  of  its  calm  tnoughtfuhiess,  so 
dinerent  from  the  rowdyism  we  were  wont 


to  receive  from  Wasii^gton  when  Pro-Slav- 
ery Cabinets  were  in  the  ascendant.  Presi- 
dent Lir^coln  f  f.xaks  of  the  attitude  assumed 
toxrards  the  United  States  by  European 
Governments  without  irritation,  strong  in 
the  justice  of  the  cause  he  represents,  and 
in  the  power  of  the  great  people  over  whom 
he  rules.  He  speaks  without  acerbity  even 
of  the  rebels  who  have  done  so  much  to 
bring  calamity  upon  the  country;  and  we 
believe,  were  the  miscreants  of  the  Confed* 
eracv  at  his  feet  ,to-morrow,  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  merely  bid  them  depart  and  try  for 
the  future  to  be  wiser  and  better  men.  VVlien 
we  recollect  the  rancorous  hate  entertained 
in  this  country  toward  the  Indian  rebels,  we 
feel  humiliated  that  this  **  village  attorney," 
this  **  rail-splitter  from  Illinois,'' should  bavs 
shown  himself  so  superior  to  the  mass  of 
monarchical  statesmen.  If  some  Confederate 
Oorgei  should  be  found  to  lay  down  his  arms 
and  y^eld  up  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  in  place 
of  the  massacres  of  Arad,  we  should  have  a 
feast  of  brotherly  kindness,  Mh  Lincoln  ad- 
dressing the  rebels  as  wayward  children.  He 
truly  acts  and  speaks  as  the  father  of  his 
country ;  and  yet  this  man,  so  kind  and  mer- 
ciful —  lenient  even  to  a  fault —  is  made  the 
sport  and  butt  of  all  the  idle  literary  buffoons 
of  Britain.  The  day  will  come  when  the 
character  and  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
will  get  justice  in  this  country,  and  whei 
probably  even  his  causeless  assailants  will 
txlush  for  the  share  thev  took  in  lampooning 
a  noble,  brave  man,  who  in  a  fearful  crisis 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience,  trusting  io 
God,  and  "  that  in  His  own  good  time  and 
wise  way  all  will  bo  well."  Too  truly  does 
he  say  that  "the  fiery  trial  through  which 
we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dis- 
honor to  the  latest  generation."  There  can 
be  little  doubt  what  the  verdict  of  future 
generations  will  be  if  President  Lincoln  pro- 
ceeds to  the  end  of  his  career  as  he  has  be- 
sun.  Before  two  years  of  his  administration 
has  been  completed,  he  has  reversed  the 
whole  constitutional  action  of  America  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  He  has  saved  the 
territories  from  the  unhallowed  grasp  of 
the  Slave  Power ;  he  has  purged  the  ac* 
cursed  institution  from  the  Congressional 
District ;  he  has  hung  a  slave-trader  in  New 
York,  the  nest  of  slave  pirates ;  he  has  held 
out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  negro 
Republics  of  Liberia  and  Hayti ;  and  he  has 
joined  Great  Britain  in  endeavoring  to  sweep 
the  slave-trade  from  the  coast  of  Afirical 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  verdict  of 
posterity  on  such  acts  as  these.  AVithin  the 
light  of  the  fiery  trial  of  which  the  President 
speaks  another  light  has  shone  clear  and  r#- 
fulffent—  the  torch  of  Freedom — to  which 
millions  of  poor  slaves  now  look  with 
hopc-^Cidedanian  Mmtury. 
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MUTILATIONS. 


Is  a  poet  always  liter- 

A17  OS  ho  would  appear  1 
Are  his  verses  never  bitter. 

When  they  mi<;ht  be  sweet  and  clear  f 
Is  be  not  sometimes  opinion- 

Ated  when  ho  notliinf;  knows  1 
Like  a  spoilt  und  fuvored  minion. 

Lording  o'er  his  liGtlo  foes. 

Are  his  dreamy  masinf;^  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  troth. 

Seeking  ever  to  be  ready 
To  promote  some  good,  forsooth  ? 

Does  he  write  that  he  may  bene- 
Fit  you  with  his  sober  verso  1 

Or,  tliat  he  may  please  the  many 
And  that  he  may  fill  his  purse  f 

Does  he  never  seem  to  deco- 
llate his  rhymes  in  borrowed  ton&-— 

Other  people's  thoughts  re-echo- 
ing as  if  they  were  his  own  ? 

Cares  he  if  tliey  rouse  your  risi- 
Bility,  or  mnke  you  sad  1 

Cares  he  if  tlicv  make  you  dizzy  1 
Cares  he  if  they  drive  you  mad  1 

Now  methinks  yoa  paint  the  poet- 
Aster,  not  tho  poet  true ; 

Through  liis  best  disguise  he'll  show  it 
In  cacii  line  he  brings  to  view. 

But  the  poet  loves  the  beauti- 
Ful  and  good  in  all  around  ; 

Firm  and  earnest  in  his  duty. 
Thus  he  with  success  is  crowned. 

Learn  a  lesson,  ye  who'd  colti- 
Yate  the  Muse  ns  poets  do ; 

Words  are  meaningless  if  multi- 
plied witliout  an  end  in  view. 

Oh  I  a  love  tiie  poet  cherish- 
Es  for  all  that's  true  and  brave; 

Poetaster's  rhymes  must  perish,-— 
Genius  lives  beyond  Uie  grave. 


THE    SONG    OF 


THR   HU^IBUGGED  HUS- 
liAND. 


She's  not  what  fancy  painted  her— 

I'm  sadly  taken  in  ; 
If  some  one  else  hod  won  her,  I 

Should  not  have  cared  a  pin. 

I  thought  that  she  was  mild  and  good 

As  maiden  e'er  could  be  ; 
I  wonder  how  she  ever  could 

Have  so  much  humbugged  roe. 

They  cluster  round  and  shake  my  hand- 

They  tell  me  I  am  blest : 
My  case  they  do  not  understand — 

I  think  that  I  know  best. 

Thev  say  she's  fairest  of  the  fair— 
They  drive  me  mad  and  madder. 

Wliat  do  they  mean  by  it  ?    I  swear 
I  only  wish  they  had  her. 


'Tis  true  that  she  has  lovely  locks, 
That  on  her  shoulders  fall : 

What  would  they  say  to  see  the  box 
In  which  she  keeps  them  all  ? 

Her  taper  fingers,  it  is  true, 

'Twere  difficult  to  match  : 
What  would  they  say  if  they  but  knew 

How  terribly  they  scratch  1 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  DAISY. 

I'm  a  delicate  daisy,  and  all  the  day  long. 

When  the  bee  from  his  hive  to  the'garden  takes 
wing, 
I  watch  him  intently,  and  list  to  the  song 

That  a  bee,  when  'tis  jocnnd,  will  cheerfully 
sing. 
Oh !  what  is 't  to  me  that  the  dafiydowndilly 

Is  fairer  and  taller  and  sweeter  than  I  ? 
To  envy  the  great  would  be  idle  and  silly, 

A  daisy  I've  lived,  and  a  daisy  I'll  die. 

In  the  morning,  when  Phoebus  is  tinging  with 
gold 

The  tops  of  the  trees,  and  of  chimneys  tha 
pots, 
To  drink  in  the  dew  all  my  buds  I  unfold, 

For  of  dew  the  vonng  daisies  are  regular  sots. 
What  though  of  tFie  garden  I  am  not  the  pride  ! 

For  gaadier  fiowers  though  coldly  passed  by. 
In  myliumble  condition  I'd  rather  abide — 

Tes  I  a  daisy  I've  lived,  and  a  daisy  I'll  die. 

They  sell  me  for  little ;  the  fact  I  must  own — 

A  penny  is  all  they  demand  for  a  root — 
And  often  I  perish  before  I'm  full  blown, 

When  stifled  with  London's  unbearable  soot 
No  matter !  I'd  rather  the  window  adorn 

Of  a  snug  little  parlor  that's  next  to  the  sky. 
Than  in  the  bouquet  of  a  cold  one  be  worn, 

Who'd  leave  thee,  too^elicate  daisy,  to  die. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE   BUTTERCUP. 

I'm  a  saucy.  Buttercup— yes,  'f is  true. 

And  a  lazy  life  I  gleefully  lead, 
Where  the  active  heifers  each  other  pursue 

In  playful  gambols  across  the  mead. 
The  Clover  may  have  a  sweeter  scent, 

Of  its  scarlet  tint  the  Poppy  may  boast. 
But  I  with  myself  am  quite  content, 

Then  "  Hail  to  the  Buttercup  1 "  be  the  toast. 

The  London  Pride  has  a  longer  stem, 

The  Scarlet  Runner  grows  more  tall. 
But  what  does  the  Buttercup  care  for  them  ? — 

No !  the  saucy  Buttercup  laughs  at  tliem  all. 
The  Sunflower  wears  a  gaudier  coat, 

There's  more  refinement  about  the  Pink ; 
But  seize  the  wine-cup  each  thirsty  throat. 

And  to  the  Buttercup  drink,  boys,  drink  i 
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C0NCLU8I0N.-*-CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  next  day  dawned  amid'the  agitations 
natural  to  such  a  crisis  of  affairs.  Almost 
before  it  was  daylight,  before  Susan  had 
woke,  or  the  young  stranger  stirred  upon  her 
sofa,  Miss  Smith,  troubled  and  exemplary, 
bad  returned  to  see  after  her  charge.  Miss 
Smith  was  in  a  state  of  much  anxiety  and 
discomfort  till  she  had  explained  to  Mrs. 
Vincent  all  the  strange  circumstances  in 
which  she  found  herself;  and  the  widow,  who 
had  ventured  to  rise  from  Susan's  side,  and 
had  been  noiselessly  busy  putting  the  room 
in  order,  that  her  child  might  see  nothing 
that  was  not  cheerful  and  orderly  when  she 
woke,  was  not  without  curiosity  to  hear,  and 
gladly  took  this  opportunity,  before  even 
Arthur  was  stirring,  to  understand,  if  she 
could,  the  story  which  was  so  connected  with 
that  of  her  children.  She  ventured  to  go 
into  the  next  room  with  Miss  Smith,  where 
she  could  hear  every  movement  in  the  ante- 
chamber. The  widow  found  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand all  the  tale.  That  Mrs.  Hilyard 
was  Mildroay's  wife,  and  thlit  it  was  their 
child  who  had  sought  protection  of  all  the 
world  from  Susan  Vincent,  whom  the  crimes 
of  her  father  and  mother  had  driven  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave,  was  so  hard  and  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend,  that  all  the  governess's 
anxious  details  of  how  little  Alice  first  came 
into  her  hands,  of  her  mother's  motives  for 
concealing  her  from  Colonel  Mildmay,  even 
of  the  ill-fated  fiight  to  Lonsdale — which, 
instead  of  keeping  her  safe,  had  carried  the 
child  into  her  father's  very  presence — and 
all  the  subsequent  events  which  Miss  Smith 
had  already  confided  to  the  minister,  fell 
but  dully  upon  the  ears  of  Susan's  mother. 
"  Her  daughter — and  his  daughter^ — and  she 
comes  to  take  refuge  with  my  child,"  said 
the  widow,  with  a  swelling  heart.  Mrs. 
Vincent  did  not  know  what  secret  it  was  that 
lay  heavy  on  the  soul  of  the  desperate 
woman  who  had  followed  her  last  night  from 
Grove  Street,  but  somehow,  with  a  female 
instinct,  felt,  though  she  did  not  understand, 
that  Mrs.  Hilyard  or  Mrs.  Mildmay,  what- 
ever her  name  might  be,  was  as  guilty  in  re- 
tpect  to  Susan  as  was  her  guilty  husband — 
the  man  who  had  stolen  like  a  serpent  into 
the  Lonsdale  cottage  and  won  the  poor  girl's 
limple  heart.  Full  of  cariosity  as  she  was, 
the  widow's  thonghta  wandered  off  from 
Ifiu  Smith*!  ntiratiTe  i  her  heart  ewelled 
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within  her  with  an  innocent  triumph ;  the 
good  had  overcome  the  evil.  This  child, 
over  whom  its  father  and  mother  had  fought 
with  so  deadly  a  struggle,  had  flown  for  pro- 
tection to  Susan,  whom  that  father  and 
mother  had  done  their  utmost  to  ruin  and 
destroy.  They  had  not  succeeded,  thank 
God  !  Through  the  desert  and  the  lions  the 
widow's  Una  had  come  victorious,  stretching 
her  tender  virgin  shield  over  this  poor  child 
of  passion  and  sorrow.  While  Miss  Smith 
maundered  through  the  entire  history,  start- 
ing from  the  time  when  Miss  Russell  married 
Colonel  Mildmay,  the  widow's  mind  was  en- 
tirely occupied  with  this  wonderful  victory 
of  innocence  over  wickedness.  She  forgot 
the  passionate  despair  of  the  mother  whose 
child  did  not  recognize  her.  She  began  im- 
mediately to  contrive,  with  unguarded  gen- 
erosity, how  Susan  and  she,  when  they  left 
Carlingford,  should  carry  the  stranger  along 
with  them,  and  nurse  her  clouded  mind  into 
full  development  Mrs.  Vincent's  trials  had 
not  yet  taught  her  any  practical  lessons  of 
worldly  wisdom.  Her  heart  was  still  as 
open  as  when,  unthinking  of  evil,  she  ad- 
mitted the  false  Mr.  Fordham  into  her  cot- 
tage,''and  made  a  beginning  of  all  the  misery 
which  seemed  now,  to  her  sanguine  heart, 
to  be  passing  away.  She  went  back  to  Su- 
san's room  full  of  this  plan — ^full  of  tender 
thoughts  towards  the  girl  who  had  chosen 
Susan  for  her  protector,  and  of  pride  and 
joy  still  more  tender  in  her  own  child,  who 
had  overcome  evil.  It  was  perhaps,  the 
sweetest  solace  which  could  have  been  of- 
fered, after  all  her  troubles,  to  the  minister*! 
mother.  It  was  at  once  a  vindication  of  the 
hard  '*  dealings  "  of  Providence,  and  of  that 
strength  of  innocence  and  purity,  in  which 
the  little  woman  believed  with  her  heart. 

The  minister  himself  was  much  less  agree- 
ably moved  when  he  found  the  governess  in 
possession  of  his  sitting-room.  Anything 
more  utterly  vexatious  could  hardly  have  oc- 
curred to  Vincent  than  to  find  this  troubled 
good  woman,  herself  much  embarrossed  and 
disturbed  by  her  own  position,  seated  at  hia 
breakfast-table  on  this  eventful  morning. 
Miss  Smith  was  as  primly  uncomfortable,  aa 
it  was  natural  for  an  elderly  single  woman, 
still  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  was  un- 
married, to  be,  in  an  absolute  ieie4i4iieinth 
a  young  man.  She,  poor  lady,  was  as  near 
bloshing  aa  her  gray  and  compoied  hod- 
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complexion  would  permit.  She  moved  un- 
easily in  her  seat,  and  made  tremulous  ex- 
planations, as  Vincent,  who  was  too  young 
and  inexperienced  to  be  absolutely  uncour- 
teous,  took  his  place  opposite  to  her.  **I 
am  sure  I  feel  quite  an  intruder/'  said  poor 
Miss  Smith ;  "  but  your  mother,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent, and  little  Alice — end  indeed  I  did  not 
know  I  was  to  be  left  here  alone.  It  must 
seem  so  odd  to  you  to  find  a  lady — dear,  dear 
me  !  I  feel  I  am  quite  in  the  way,''  said  the 
embarrassed  governess ;  '*  but  Mrs.  Mild- 
may  will  be  here  presently.  I  know  she  will 
be  here  directly.  I  am  sure  she  would  have 
come  with  me  had  she  known.  But  she  sat 
up  half  the  night  hearing  what  I  had  to  tell 
her,  and  dropped  asleep  just  in  the  morn- 
ing. She  is  wonderfully  changed,  Mr.  Vin- 
cent-^very,  very  much  changed.  She  is  so 
nervous — a  thing  I  never  could  have  looked 
for.  I  suppose,  after  all,  married  ladies, 
however  much  they  may  object  to  their  hus- 
bands, can't  help  feeling  a  little  when  any- 
thing happens,"  continued  Miss  Smith, 
primly ;  '*  and  there  is  something  so  dread- 
ful in  such  an  accident.  How  do  you  think 
it  can  have  happened?  Could  it  be  his 
groom,  or  who  could  itbeP  but  I  understand 
he  is  getting  better  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  said  Vincent. 

*'  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Miss  Smith,  <<  not 
that  if  it  had  been  the  will  of  Providence— I 
would  make  the  tea  for  you,  Mr.  Vincent,  if 
you  would  not  think  it  odd,  akd  I  am  sure 
Mrs.  Mildmay  will  be  here  directly.  They 
were  in  a  great  commotion  at  Grange  Lane. 
Just  now,  you  know,  there  is  an  excitement. 
Though  she  is  not  a  young  girl,  to  be  sure 
it  is  always  natural.  But  for  that  I  am  sure 
they  would  all  have  come  this  morning ;  but 
perhaps  Mr.  Fordham— " 

<*  Not  any  tea,  thank  you.  If  you  have 
breakfasted,  I  will  have  the  things  removed. 
I  have  only  one  sitting-room,  you  perceive," 
said  the  minister,  rather  bitterly.  He  could 
not  be  positively  uncivil — his  heart  was  too 
young  and  fresh  to  be  rude  to  any  woman ; 
but  he  rang  the  bell  with  a  little  unnecessary 
sharpness  when  Miss  Smith  protested  that 
she  had  breakfasted  long  before.  Her  words 
excited  him  with  a  touch  beyond  telling. 
He  could  not,  would  not  ask  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  commotion  in  Orange  Lane; 
but  he  walked  to  the  window  to  collect  him- 
•elf  while  the  little  maid  cleared  the  tabloi 
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and  throwing  it  open,  looked  out  widi  the 
heart  beating  loud  in  his  breast.  "Were  these 
i  the  bells  of  St.  Boque's  chiming  into  the 
I  ruddy  sunny  air  with  a  confused  jangle  of 
joy  P  It  was  a  saint's  day,  no  doubt — a  fes- 
tival which  the  perpetual  curate  took  delight 
in  proclaiming  his  observance  of;  or— if  it 
might  happen  to  be  anything  else,  what  was 
that  to  the  minister  of  Salem,  who  had  so 
many  other  things  on  his  mind?  As  he 
looked  out,  a  cab  drove  rapidly  up  to  the 
door — a  cab  from  which  he  aaw  emerge  Mrs. 
Hilyard  and  another  figure,  which  he  recog- 
nized with  a  start  of  resentment.  What 
possible  right  had  this  man  to  intrude  upon 
him  in  this  momeiit  of  fate  ?  The  minister 
left  the  window  hastily,  and  stationed  him- 
self with  a  gloomy  countenance  on  the  hearth- 
rug. He  might  be  impatient  of  the  women; 
but  F.ordham,  inexcusable  as  his  intrusion 
was,  had  to  be  met  face  to  face.  With  a 
flash  of  sudden  recollection,  he  recalled  all 
his  previous  intercourse  with  the  stranger 
whose  name  was  so  bitterly  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  last  six  months.  What 
had  he  ever  done  to  wake  so  ^harp  a  pang 
of  dislike  and  injury  in  Vincent's  mind  P  It 
was  not  for  Susan's  sake  that  her  brother's 
heart  closed  and  his  countenance  clouded 
against  the  man  whose  name  had  wrought 
her  so  much  sorrow.  Vincent  had  arrived 
at  such  a  climax  of  personal  existence  that 
Susan  had  but  a  dim  and  secondary  place  in 
his  thoughts.  He  was  absorbed  in  his  own 
troubles  and  plans  and  miseries.  On  the 
eve  of  striking  out  for  himself  into  that  bit- 
ter and  unknown  life  in  which  his  inexperi- 
enced imagination  rejected  the  thought  of 
any  solace  yet  remaining,  what  madicious  in- 
fluence brought  this  man  here  ? 

They  came  in  together  into  the  room, 
"  Mrs.  Mildmay  and  Mr.  Fordham  " — not 
Mrs.  Hilyard :  that  was  over ;  and,  pre-oc- 
cupied  as  the  mii\istor  was,  he  could  not  but 
perceive  the  sudden  change  which  had  come 
over  the  Back  Grove  Street  needlewoman. 
Perhaps  her  despair  had  lasted  as  long  as 
was  possible  for  such  an  impatient  spirit. 
She  came  in  with  the  firm,  steady  step  which 
he  had  observed  long  ago,  before  she  had 
begun  to  tremble  at  his  eye.  Another  new 
stage  had  commenced  in  her  strange  life. 
She  went  up  to  him  without  any  hesitatioQ, 
clear  and  decisive  as  of  old. 
*^  1  am  going  away,"  she  said^  holding  out 
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her  hand  to  him,  '*  and  so  I  presume  are  you, 
Mr.  Vincent.  I  have  come  to  explain  every- 
thing, and  see  your  mother.  Let  me  see  your 
mother.  Mr.  Fordbam  has  come  with  me  to 
explain  to  you.  They  think  in  Orange  Lane 
that  it  is  only  a  man  who  can  speak  to  a  man,'^ 
she  went  on,  with  the  old  movement  of  her  thin 
lips ;  *'  and  that  now  I  have  come  to  life  again, 
I  must  not  manage  my  own  affairs.  I  am  go- 
ing back  to  society  and  the  world,  Mr.  Vincent 
I  do  not  know  where  you  are  going,  but  here  is 
somebody  come  to  answer  for  me.  Do  they 
accept  bail  in  a  court  of  honor  P  or  will  you 
still  hold  a  woman  to  her  parole  P  for  it  must 
be  settled  now." 

"  Why  must  it  be  settled  now  P  "  aaid  Vin- 
cent. He  had  dropped  her  hand  and  turned 
away  from  her  with  a  certain  repugnance. 
She  had  lost  her  power  over  him.  At  that 
moment  the  idea  of  being  cruel,  tyrannical 
to  somebody — using  his  power  harshly,  bal- 
ancing the  pain  in  his  own  heart  by  inflicting 
pain  on  another — ^was  not  unagreeable  to  the 
minister's  excited  mind.  He  could  have 
steeled  himself  just  then  to  bring  down  upon 
her  all  the  horrible  penalties  of  the  law. 
**  Why  must  it  be  settled  P  "  he  repeated ; 
**  why  must  you  leave  Carlingford  P  I  will 
not  permit  it."  He  spoke  to  her  but  he 
looked  at  Fordham.  The  stranger  was 
wrapped  in  a  large  overcoat  which  concealed 
all  his' dress.  What  was  his  dress,  or  his 
aspect,  or  the  restrained  brightness  in  his 
eyes  to  the  minister  of  Salem  P  But  Vin- 
cent watched  him  narrowly  with  a  jealous 
inspection.  In  Fordham*s  whole  appear- 
ance there  was  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom 
something  was  about  to  happen,  which  ag- 
gravated to  the  fever-point  the  dislike  and 
opposition  in  Vincent's  heart. 

•*  I  will  bo  answerable  for  Mrs.  Mildmay," 
said  Fordham,  with  an  evident  response  on 
his  side  to  that  opposition  and  dislike.  Then 
he  paused,  evidently  perceiving  the  necessity 
of  conciliation.  "  Mr.  Vincent,"  he  contin- 
ued, with  some  earnestness,  **  we  all  under- 
stand and  regret  deeply  the  inconvenience — 
I  mean  the  suffering — that  is  to  say,  the  in- 
jury and  misery  which  these  late  occurrences 
must  have  caused  you.  I  know  how  well — 
that  is,  how  generously,  how  nobly  —  you 
have  behaved " 

Hero  Mr.  Fordham  came  to  a  pause  in 
some  confusion.  To  express  calm  acknowl- 
edgments to  a  man  for  hie  conduct  in  a 


matter  which  has  been  to  him  one  of  unmit- 
igated disaster  and  calamity,  requires  an 
amount  of  composure  which  few  people  pos- 
sess when  at  the  height  of  personal  happi- 
ness. The  minister  drew  back,  and  with  a 
slight  bow,  and  a  restraint  which  was  very 
natural  and  not  unbecoming  in  his  circum- 
stances, looked  on  at  the  confusion  of  the 
speaker  without  any  attempt  to  relieve  it. 
He  bad  offered  seats  to  his  visitors,  but  he 
himself  stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  dark  and 
silent,  giving  no  assistance  in  the  explana- 
tion.  He  had  not  invited  the  explanation — 
it  must  be  managed  now  as  the  others  might, 
without  any  help  from  him. 

**  I  have  seen  Colonel  Mildmay,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Fordham,  after  a  confused  pause. 
*'  If  it  can  be  any  atonement  to  you  to  know 
how  much  he  regrets  all  that  has  happened, 
so  far  as  your  family  is  concerned — how  fully 
he  exonerates  Miss  Vincent,  who  was  all 
along  deceived,  and  who  would  not  have  re- 
mained a  moment  with  him  had  she  not  been 
forcibly  detained.  Mildmay  declares  she 
met  with  nothing  but  respect  at  his  hands," 
continued  the  embarrassed  advocate,  lower- 
ing his  voice  ;  "  he  says " 

''  Enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject," 
said  Vincent,  restraining  himself  with  a  vio- 
lent effort. 

"  Yes — I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  quite  true 
—enough  has  been  said,"  cried  Fordham, 
with  an  appearance  of  relief.  Here,  at  least, 
was  one  part  of  his  difficult  mediation  over. 
*'  Mildmay  will  not,"  be  resumed,  after  a 
pause,  "  tell  me  or  any  one  else  who  it  was 
that  gave  him  his  wound  —  that  is  a  secret, 
he  says,  between  him  and  bis  God  and  an- 
other. Whoever  that  other  may  be,"  con- 
tinued Fordham,  with  a  quick  look  towards 
Mrs.  Mildmay,  '*  he  is  conscious  of  having 
wronged  — him  —  and  will  take  no  steps 
against — him.  This  culprit,  it  appears,  must 
be  permitted  to  escape  —  you  think  so  ?  — 
worse  evils  might  be  involved  if  wc  were  to 
demand — his — punishment.  Mr.  Vincent,  I 
beg  you  to  take  this  into  consideration.  It 
could  be  no  advantage  to  you  ;  the  innocent 
shall  not  suffer — but — the  criminal — must  be 
pennitted  to  escape." 

*'  I  do  not  sec  the  necessity,"  said  Vincent, 
between  his  teeth. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Mildmay,  suddenly. 
"  Escape  !  who  believes  in  escape  P  Mr. 
Vincent  knows  better.    Hush,  you  are  a 
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happy  man  just  now — ^you  are  not  qualified 
to  judge ;  but  we  know  better.  Escape ! — 
he  means  from  prisons  and  such  like,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  Vincent  with  a  half- 
disdainful  wave  of  her  hand  towards  her 
companion.  *^  But  you  know,  and  so  do  I, 
that  there  is  no  escape — not  in  this  world. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  next,"  said  the 
strange  woman,  curbing  once  more  the  flush 
of  excitement  which  had  overpowered  her  as 
she  spoke  —  **  nothing ;  neither  do  you, 
though  you  are  a  priest  But  there  is  enough 
of  retribution  here.  The  criminal — ^Mr.  Vin- 
cent— you  know — ^will  not  escape." 

She  spoke  these  last  words  panting,  with 
pauses  between,  for  breath.  She  was  afraid 
of  him  again ;  his  blankness,  his  passive  op- 
position, drove  her  out  of  her  composure. 
She  put  her  hands  together  under  her  shawl 
with  a  certain  dumb  entreaty,  and  fixed  upon 
him  her  eager  eyes.  They  were  a  strange 
group  altogether.  Miss  Smith,  who  had 
still  lingered  at  the  door  notwithstanding 
Mrs.  Mildmay's  imperative  gesture  of  dis- 
missal— out  of  hearing,  but  not  out  of  sight 
•—  sufiered  some  little  sound  to  escape  her  at 
this  critical  moment ;  and  when  her  patroness 
turned  round  upon  her  with  those  dreadful 
eyes,  fled  with  precipitation,  taking  refuge 
in  Mrs.  Vincent's  room.  The  table,  still 
covered  with  its  white  cloth,  stood  between 
that  dismayed  spectator  before  she  disap- 
peared finally,  and  the  little  company  who 
were  engaged  in  this  silent  conflict.  Beside 
it  sat  Mrs.  Mildmay,  with  a  renewed  panic 
of  fear  rising  in  her  face.  Fordham,  con- 
siderably disturbed,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  say,  stood  near  her  buttoning  and  unbut- 
toning his  overcoat  with  impatient  fingers, 
anxious  to  help  her,  but  still  more  anxious 
to  be  gone.  The  minister  stood  facing  them 
all,  with  compressed  lips,  and  eyes  which 
looked  at  nobody.  He  was  wrapt  in  a  silent 
dumb  resistance  to  all  entreaties  and  argu- 
ments, watching  Fordham's  gestures.  Ford- 
ham's  looks,  with  a  jealous  but  secret  sus- 
picion. His  heart  was  cruel  in  its  bitterness. 
He  for  whom  Providence  had  no  joys  in 
store,  to  whom  the  light  was  fading  which 
made  life  sweet,  was  for  this  moment  supe- 
rior to  the  happy  man  who  stood  embar- 
rassed and  impatient  before  him ;  and  gen- 
erous as  his  real  nature  was,  it  was  not  in 
him,  in  this  moment  of  darkness,  to  let  the 
opportunity  go. 


**  The  innocent  have  suffered  already,"  said 
Vincent,  **  all  but  madness,  all  but  death. 
Why  should  the  criminal  escape  P— go  back 
into  society,  the  society  of  good  people,  per- 
haps strike  some  one  else  more  effectually  ? 
Why  should  I  betray  justice,  and  let  the 
criminal  escape?  My  sister's  honor  and 
safety  are  mine,  and  shall  be  guarded,  who- 
ever suffers.    I  will  not  permit  her  to  go." 

'*  But  I  offer  to  be  answerable  for  her  ap- 
pearance," said  Fordhtfm,  hastily.  **  I  un- 
dertake to  produce  her  if  need  be.  You 
know  me.  I  am  a — ^relation  of  the  family. 
I  am  a  man  sufficiently  known  to  satisfy  any 
magistrate.  You  have  no  legal  right  to  de- 
tain her.  What  would  you  have  more  P  Is 
not  my  guarantee  enough  for  you  P  " 

"No,"  said  Vincent,  slowly.  The  two 
men  stood  defiant  opposite  to  each  other, 
contending  for  this  woman,  whom  neither 
of  them  looked  at,  for  whom  neither  of  them 
cared.  She,  in  the  mean  time,  sat  still  in  an 
agony  of  suspense  and  concealed  anguish, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Vincent's  £eice.  She 
knew  very  well  it  was  not  of  her  that  either 
of  the  two  was  thinking ;  yet  it  was  her  fate, 
perhaps  her  very  life,  which  hung  trembling 
in  the  balance.  A  smothered  sighing  sob 
came  from  her  breast.  She  was  silenced  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life.  She  had  escaped 
her  crime ;  but  all  its  material  consequences, 
shame  and  punishment,  still  hung  over  her 
head.  After  Ood  himself  had  freed  her  from 
the  guilt  of  blood — after  the  injured  man 
himself  had  forgiven  her — ^when  all  was  clear 
for  her  escape  into  another  life — was  this  an 
indignant  angel,  with  fiaming  sword  and 
averted  face,  that  barred  the  way  of  the  fu- 
gitive P  Beyond  him,  virtue  and  goodness, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  repentance,  shone  before 
the  eyes  which  had  up  to  this  time  seen  but 
little  attraction  in  them — all  was  so  sweet, 
so  easy,  so  certain,  if  but  she  were  free.  Her 
worn  heart  sighed  to  get  forth  into  that  way 
of  peace.  She  could  have  fallen  on  her 
knees  before  the  stem  judge  who  kept  her 
back,  and  held  over  her  head  the  cloud  of 
her  own  ill-doings,  but  dared  not,  in  her  par- 
oxysm of  fear  and  half-despair.  A  groaning, 
sighing  sob,  interrupted  and  broken,  came 
from  her  exhausted  breast.  Just  as  she  had 
recovered  herself—- as  she  had  escaped— aa 
remorse  and  misery  had  driven  her  to  yearn 
after  a  better  life,  to  be  cast  down  again  into 
this  abyss  of  guilt  and  punishment!    81it 
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trembled  violently  as  sbe  clasped  her  poor 
hands  under  her  shawl.  Composure  and 
self-restraint  were  impossible  in  this  terrible 
suspense. 

Her  cry  went  to  Fordbam's  heart;  and, 
besides,  he  was  in  desperate  baste,  and 
could  afford  to  sink  his  pride,  and  make  an 
appeal  for  once.  He  made  a  step  forward, 
and  put  out  his  hand  wilh  an  entreating  gest- 
ure. "  Do  you  hear  her  P  "  he  cried,  sud- 
denly. "  You  have  had  much  to  bear  your- 
self; have  pity  on  her.  Let  her  off— leave 
her  to  God.  She  has  been  ill,  and  will  die, 
if  you  have  no  mercy.  You  who  are  a  min- 
ister  " 

In  his  energy  his  overcoat  fell  back  for  a 
moment ;  underneath  he  was  in  full  dress, 
which  showed  strangely  in  that  gray  spring 
morning.  Vincent  turned  round  upon  him 
with  a  smile.  The  young  man's  face  was 
utterly  pale,  white  to  the  lips.  The  bells 
were  jangling  joy  in  his  ears.  He  was  not 
master  of  himself.  "  We  detain  you,  Mr. 
Fordham  ;  you  have  other  affairs  in  hand," 
he  said.  *'  I  am  a  minister  only — a  Dissent- 
ing minister^ — unworthy  to  have  such  an  in- 
tercessor pleading  with  me;  but  you,  at 
least,"  cried  poor  Vincent,  with  an  attempt 
at  sarcasm,  *'  do  not  want  my  pity ;  there 
is  nothing  between  us  that  requires  explana- 
tion. I  will  arrange  with  Mrs.  Mildmay 
alone."  He  turned  away  and  went  to  the 
window  when  he  had  spoken.  There  he 
■tood,  with  his  back  to  them,  listening  to  the 
bells  of  St.  Roque's,  as  they  came  and  went 
in  irregular  breaks  upon  the  wind.  His 
heart  was  bursting  with  wild  throbs  of  bitter- 
ness and  despair ;  it  was  all  he  could  do  to 
keep  the  tumult  down,  and  contain  himself 
in  that  flush  of  passion.  He  turned  away 
from  them,  and  stood  gazing  out  at  that  te- 
dious window  into  the  blank  world.  What 
did  it  matter  ?  Let  her  escape  if  she  would 
—"let  things  go  as  they  might ;  nothing  was 
of  any  further  importance — certainly  on  earth 
^-perhaps  even  in  heaven. 

"  I  will  go  away — I  can  do  you  no  good — 
I  should  only  lose  my  temper;  and  time 
presses,"  said  Mr.  Fordham,  with  a  flush  of 
resentment  on  his  face,  as  he  turned  to  the 
anxious  woman  behind  hfro.  What  could 
he  do  P  He  could  not  quarrel  with  this  an- 
gry man  iu  his  own  house  on  such  a  day. 
He  could  not  keep  happier  matters  waiting. 
He  would  not  ri^  the  loaing  of  hii  temper 
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and  his  time  at  this  moment  of  all  others. 
He  went  away  with  a  sensation  of  defeat, 
which  for  half  an  hour  materially  mitigated 
his  happiness.  But  he  toaa  happy,  and  the 
happy  are  indulgent  judges  both  of  their  own 
conduct  and  of  others.  As  for  the  minister, 
he  was  roused  again  when  he  saw  his  rival 
jump  into  the  cab  at  the  door,  and  drive  off 
alone  down  the  street,  which  was  lively  with 
the  early  stir  of  day.  The  sun  had  just  broken 
through  the  morning  clouds,  and  it  was  into 
a  ruddy  perspective  of  light  that  the  stranger 
disappeared  as  he  went  off  towards  Orange 
Lane.  Strange  contrast  of  fate!  While 
Fordham  hastened  down  into  the  sunshine 
to  all  the  joy  that  awaited  him  there,  Tozer, 
a  homely,  matter-of-fact  figure  in  the  ruddy 
light,  was  crossing  the  street  towards  the 
minister's  door.  Vincent  went  away  from 
the  window  again,  with  pangs  of  an  impa- 
tience and  intolerance  of  his  own  lot  which 
no  strength  of  mind  could  subdue.  All  the 
gleams  of  impossible  joy  which  had  lighted 
his  path  in  Carlingford  had  now  gone  out, 
and  left  him  in  darkness;  and  here  came 
back,  in  undisturbed  possession,  all  the 
meaner  circumstances  of  his  individual  des- 
tiny. Salem  alone  remained  to  him  out  of 
the  wreck  of  his  dreams,  except  when  he 
turned  back  and  discovered  her — the  one 
tragic  thread  in  the  petty  history — this  wo- 
man whose  future  life  for  good  or  for  evil  he 
held  in  his  avenging  hands. 

Mrs.  Mildmay  was  still  seated  by  tho  ta- 
ble. She  had  regained  command  of  herself. 
She  looked  up  to  him  with  gleaming  eyes 
when  he  approached  her.  "  Mr.  Vincent,  I 
keep  my  parole — I  am  waiting  your  pleas- 
ure," she  said,  never  removing  her  eyes  from 
his  face.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mrs. 
Vincent,  who  had  from  the  window  of  Susan's 
chamber  seen  the  cab  arrive  and  go  away, 
with  some  curiosity,  came  into  the  room. 
The  widow  wanted  to  know  who  her  son's 
visitors  were,  and  what  had  brought  them. 
She  came  in  with  a  little  eagerness,  but  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  stand-still  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Mrs.  Mildmay.  Why  was  this  woman 
here  P  what  had  she  to  do  with  the  minister  P 
Mrs.  Vincent  put  on  her  little  air  of  simple 
dignity.  She  said,  **  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I 
did  not  know  my  son  was  engaged,"  with  a 
courtesy  of  disapproving  politeness  to  the 
unwelcome  visitor.  With  a  troubled  look  at 
Arthur,  who  looked  excited   and  gloomy 
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enough  to  justify  any  uncomfortable  imagi- 
nations about  him,  his  mother  turned  away 
somewhat  reluctantly.  She  did  not  feel  that 
it  was  quite  right  to  leave  him  exposed  to 
the  wiles  of  this  "  designing  woman  ;  "  but 
the  widow's  x>wn  dignity  was  partly  at  stake. 
All  along  she  had  disapproved  of  this  strange 
friendship,  and  she  could  not  countenance  it 
now. 

"  Your  mother  is  going  away,"  said  Mrs. 
Mildmay,  with  a  restrained  outcry  of  de- 
spair :  "  is  no  one  to  be  permitted  to  medi- 
ate between  us  ?  You  are  a  man  and  cruel ; 
you  are  in  trouble,  and  you  think  you  will 
avenge  yourself.  No,  no— I  don't  mean 
what  I  say.  Your  son  is  a—- a  true  knight, 
Mrs.  Vincent;  I  told  you  so  before.  He 
will  never  be  hard  upon  a  woman :  if  I  had 
not  known  that,  why  should  I  have  trusted 
him  ?  I  came  back,  as  he  knows,  of  my  own 
will.  Don't  go  away;  I  am  willing  you 
should  know — the  whole,"  said  the  excited 
woman,  with  a  sudden  pause,  turning  upon 
Vincent,  her  face  blanching  into  deadly 
whiteness — "  the  whole — I  consent ;  let  her 
be  the  judge.  Women  are  more  cruel  than 
men  ;  but  I  saved  her  daughter — I  am  will- 
ing that  she  should  hear  it  all." 

She  sat  down  again  on  the  seat  from  which 
she  had  risen.  A  certain  comfort  and  re- 
lief stole  over  her  face.  She  was  appealing 
to  the  general  heart  of  humanity  against 
this  one  man  who  knew  her  secret.  It 
might  be  hard  to  hear  the  story  of  her  own 
sin — but  it  was  harder  to  be  under  the  sti- 
fling sway  of  one  who  knew  it,  and  who  had 
it  in  his  power  to  denounce  her.  She  ceased 
to  tremble  as  she  looked  at  the  widow's 
troubled  face.  It  was  a  new  tribunal  before 
which  she  stood ;  perhaps  here  her  provoca- 
tions might  be  acknowledged — her  soul  ac- 
quitted of  the  burden  from  which  it  could 
never  escape.  As  the  slow  moments  passed 
on,  and  the  minister  did  not  speak,  she  grew 
impatient  of  the  silence.  "  Tell  her,"  she 
said,  faintly — it  was  a  new  hope  which  thus 
awoke  in  her  heart. 

But  while  Mrs.  Mildmay  sat  waiting,  and 
while  the  widow  drew  near,  not  without 
some  judicial  state  in  the  poise  of  her  little 
figure,  to  hear  the  explanation  which  she 
felt  she  was  entitled  to,  Tozer's  honest, 
troubled  face  looked  in  at  the  door.  It  put 
a  climax  upon  the  confusion  of  the  morning. 
The  good  butterman  looked  on  in  some  sur- 


prise at  this  strange  assemblage,  recognizing 
dimly  the  haze  of  an  exciteifient  of  which  he 
knew  nothing.  He  was  acquainted,  to  some 
extent,  with  the  needlewoman  of  Back 
Grove  Street.  He  had  gone  to  call  on  her 
once  at  the  solicitation  of  the  anxious 
Brown,  who  had  charge  of  her  district  but 
did  not  feel  himself  competent  to  deal  with 
the  spiritual  necessities  of  such  a  penitent; 
and  Tozer  remembered  well  that  her  state 
of  mind  had  not  been. satisfactory — "not 
what  was  to  be  looked  for  in  a  person  fis  had 
the  means  of  grace  close  at  hand,  and  at- 
tended regular  at  Salem."  He  thought  she 
must  have  come  at  this  unlucky  moment  to 
get  assistance  of  some  kind  from  the  minis- 
ter— "  as  if  he  had  not  troubles  enough  <rf 
his  own,"  Tozer  said  to  himself:  but  the 
deacon  was  not  disposed  to  let  his  pastor  be 
victimized  in  any  such  fashion.  This,  at 
least,  was  a  matter  in  which  he  felt  fully  en- 
titled to  interfere. 

"  Good-mornin',  ma'am,"  said  the  worthy 
butterman  ;  **  good-mornin',  Mr.  Vincent- 
it's  cold,  but  it's  seasonable  for  the  time  of 
year.  "What  I  wanted  was  a  word  or  two 
with  the  pastor,  ma'am,  if  he's  disengaged. 
It  aint  what  I  approve,"  continued  Tozer, 
fixing  his  eyes  with  some  sternness  upon 
the  visitor,  *'  to  take  up  a  minister's  time  in 
the  morning  when  ho  has  the  work  of  a  flock 
on  his  hands.  My  business  being  sich  as 
can't  wait,  is  difiorcnt ;  but  them  us  are  in 
want  of  assistance,  one  way  or  another,  which 
is  a  thing  as  belongs  to  the  deacons,  have  no 
excuse,  not  as  I  can  see,  for  disturbing  the 
pastor.  It  aint  a  thing  as  I  would  put  up 
with,"  continued  Tozer,  with  increasing  se- 
verity ;  "  the  charities  of  the  flock  aint  in 
Mr.  Vincent's  hands  ;  it's  a  swindling  of  his 
time  to  come  in  upon  him  of  a  morning  if 
there  aint  a  good  reason ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  would  be  enough  to  shut 
my  heart  yp  again'  giving  help— that's  how 
it  would  work  on  me." 

Mrs.  Mildmay  was  entirely  inattentive  to 
the  first  few  words  of  this  address,  but  the 
pointed  application  given  by  the  speaker's 
eyes  called  her  attention  presently.  She 
gazed  at  him  as  he  proceeded,  with  a  grad- 
ual lightening  of  her  worn  and  anxious  face. 
While  Mrs.  Vincent  did  all  she  could,  with 
anxious  looks  and  little  deprecatory  ges* 
tures,  to  stop  the  butterman,  the  counte- 
nance of  her  visitor  cleared  by  one  of  thxmb 
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strange,  sudden  changes  which  the  minister 
had  noted  so  often.  Her  lips  relaxed,  her 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  sudden  flash  of  amuse- 
ment. Then  she  glanced  around,  seeing 
with  quick  observation  not  only  the  absurd- 
ity of  Tozer*s  mistake,  but  the  infallible  ef- 
fect it  had  in  changing  the  aspect  of  afi*airs. 
The  minister  had  turned  away,  not  without 
a  grim,  impatient  smile  at  the  corner  of  his 
mouth.  The  minister's  mother,  shocked  in 
all  her  gentle  politeness,  was  eagerly  watch- 
ing her  opportunity  to  break  in  and  set  the 
perplexed  deacon  right.  The  culprit,  who 
had  been  on  her  trial  a  moment  before,  drew 
a  long  breath  of  utter  relief.  Now  she  had 
escaped — the  crisis  was  over.  Her  quick 
spirit  rose  with  a  sense  of  triumph — a  sen- 
sation of  amusement.  She  entered  eagerly 
into  it,  leaning  forward  with  eyes  that  shone 
and  gleamed  upon  her  accuser,  and  a  mock 
solemnity  of  attention  which  only  her  des- 
perate strain  of  mind  and  faculties  could 
have  enabled  her  to  assume  so  quickly. 
When  the  butterman  came  to  a  pause,  Mrs. 
Vincent  rushed  in  breathlessly  to  the  rescue. 

"  Mr.  Tozer — Mr.  Tozer !  this  lady  is — a 
—a  friend  of  ours,"  cried  the  ministers 
mother,  with  looks  that  were  much  more 
eloquent  of  her  distress  and  horror  than 
any  words.  She  had  no  time  to  say  more, 
when  the  aggrieved  individual  herself  broke 
in,— 

"  Mr.  Tozer  knows  I  have  been  one  of 
the  flock  since  ever  Mr.  Vincent  came," 
said  the  strange  woman.  *'  I  have  gone  to 
all  the  meetings,  and  listened  faithfully  to 
the  pastor  every  time  he  has  preached  ;  and 
would  you  judge  me  unworthy  of  relief  be- 
cause I  once  cumo  to  see  him  in  a  morning? 
That  is  hard  laws;  but  the  minister  will 
speak  for  mc.  The  minister  knows  me,"  she 
went  on,  turning  to  Vincent,  **  and  he  and 
his  mother  have  been  very  charitable  to  a 
poor  woman,  Mr.  Tozer.  You  will  not  ex- 
clude me  from  the  Salem  charities  for  this 
one  oficnce  ?  llumcmber  that  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  flock." 

**  Not  a  church-member  as  I  know,"  said 
the  sturdy  deacon — "  not  meaning  no  of- 
fence, if  I've  made  a  mistake — one  sitting, 
as  far  as  I  remember ;  but  a — lady — as  is  a 
friend  of  Mrs.  Vincent's " 

Here  Tozer  paused,  abashed  but  suspi- 
cious, not  disposed  to  make  any  further 
apolog}'.    That  moment  was  enough  to  drive 
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this  lighter  interlude  from  the  vigilant  soul 
which,  in  all  its  moods,  watched  what  was 
going  on  with  a  quick  apprehension  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  moment.  All  her  per- 
ceptions, quickened  as  they  were  by  anxiety 
and  fear,  were  bent  on  discovering  an  outlet 
for  her  escape,  and  she  saw  her  chance  now. 
She  got  up  wearily,  leaning  on  the  table,  as 
indeed  she  needed  to  lean,  and  looked  into 
Mrs.  Vincent's  face  :  "  May  I  see  my  child  P^' 
she  said,  in  a  voice  that  went  to  the  heart  of 
the  widow.  The  minister's  mother  could 
not  resist  this  appeal.  She  saw  the  trem- 
bling in  her  limbs,  the  anxiety  in  her  eye. 
"  Arthur,  I  will  see  to  Mrs.  Mildmay.  Mr. 
Tozer  has  something  to  say  to  you,  and  we 
must  not  occupy  your  time,"  said  the  tender 
little  woman,  in  whose  gentle  presence  there 
was  protection  and  shelter  even  for  the  pas- 
sionate spirit  beside  her.  Thus  the  two 
went  away  together.  If  there  had  ever  been 
any  revengeful  intention  in  Vincent's  mind, 
it  had  disappeared  by  this  time.  He,  too, 
breathed  deep  with  relief.  The  criminal  had 
escaped,  at  letfst  out  of  his  hands.  He  was 
no  longer  compelled  to  take  upon  himself 
the  office  of  an  avenger. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

"  I  HOPE,  sir,  as  I  haven't  said  anything 
as  gives  ofience  ? — it  was  far  from  my  mean- 
ing," said  Tozer ;  "  not  as  the — person — is 
a  church-member,  being  only  a  seatholder 
for  one  sittin*,  as  is  down  in  the  books.  I 
wouldn't  have  come  over,  not  so  early,  Mr. 
Vincent,  if  it  wasn't  as  I  was  wishful  to  try 
if  you'd  listen  to  reason  about  the  meetin*  as 
is  appointed  to  be  to-night.  It  aint  no  in- 
terest of  mine,  not  so  far  as  money  goes,  nor 
nothing  of  that  kind.  It's  you  as  I'm 
a-thinking  of.  I  don't  mind  standing  the 
expense  out  of  my  own  pocket,  if  so  be  as 
you'd  give  in  to  make  it  a  tca-meeiin'.  I 
don't  know  as  you'd  need  to  do  nothing  but 
take  the  chair  and  make  yourself  agreeable. 
Me  and  Brown  and  the  women  would  man- 
age the  rest.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise, that's  what  it  would  be,"  said  the  good 
butterman ;  "  and  PhoDbe  and  some  more 
would  go  down  directly  to  make  ready :  and 
I  don't  doubt  as  there's  cakes  and  buns 
enough  in  Carlingford,  Mr.  Vincent,  sir,  if 
you'd  but  bend  your  mind  to  it  and  con- 
senu" 

'*  I  am  going  out,"  said  Vincent ;  **  1  have 
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— Bomething  to  do  ;  don't  detain  me,  Tozer. 
I  must  have  this  morning  to  myself." 

"  ril  walk  with  you,  sir,  if  I  aint  in  the 
way/'  said  the  deacon,  accompanying  the 
young  man's  restless  steps  down-stairs. 
**  They  tell  me  miss  is  a  deal  better,  and  all 
things  is  going  on  well.  1  wouldn't  be  med- 
dlesome, Mr.  Vincent,  not  of  my  own  will ; 
but  when  matters  is  settling,  sir,  if  you'd< 
but  hear  reason !  There  can't  nothing  but 
harm  come  of  more  explanations.  I  never 
had  no  confidence  in  explanations,  for  my 
part ;  but  pleasant  looks  and  the  urns  a-smok- 
ing,  and  a  bit  of  green  on  the  wall,  as  Phcebe 
and  the  rest  could  put  up  in  no  time !  and 
just  such  a  speech  at  was  agreeable  to  wind 
up  with  —  a  bit  of  an  anecdote,  or  poetry 
about  friends  as  is  better  friends  after  they've 
spoke  their  minds  and  had  it  out — ^that's  the 
thing  as  would  settle  Salem,  Mr.  Vincent. 
I  don't  speak,  not  to  bother  you,  sir,  but  for 
your  good.  There  aint  no  difficulty  in  it ; 
it's  easier  a  deal  than  being  serious  and 
opening  up  all  things  over  again ;  and  as 
for  them  as  would  like  to  dictate——" 

**  I  am  not  thinking  of  Salem,"  said  the 
minister ;  **  I  have  many  other  things  to  dis- 
tract me ;  for  Heaven's  sake  if  you  have  any 
pity,  leave  me  alone  to-day." 

'*  But  you'll  give  in  to  make  it  a  tea-meet- 
in'  P  "  said  the  anxious  butterman,  pausing 
at  his  own  door. 

Tozer  did  not  make  out  the  minister's  re- 
ply. It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a 
nod  and  a  shake  of  the  head,  under  some 
circumstances— ^nd  Vincent  did  not  pause 
to  give  an  articulate  answer,  but  left  his 
champion  to  his  own  devices.  It  seemed  to 
Vincent  to  be  a  long  time  since  Fordham 
left  his  house— and  he  was  possessed  with  a 
fever  of  impatience  to  see  for  himself  what 
was  being  transacted  down  yonder  in  the 
sunshine,  where  the  spire  of  St.  Eoque's  ap- 
peared in  the  distance  through  the  ruddy 
morning  haze.  The  bells  had  ceased,  and 
all  was  quiet  enough  in  Grange  Lane.  Quite 
quiet — a  few  ordinary  passengers  in  the  tran- 
quil road,  ntursemaids  and  children — and  the 
calm  green  doors  closing  in  the  concealed 
houses,  as  if  no  passion  or  agitation  could 
penetrate  them.  The  door  of  Lady  West- 
em's  garden  was  ajar.  The  minister  crossed 
over  and  looked  in  with  a  wistful,  despairing 
hope  of  seeing  something  that  would  contra- 
dict his  conclusion.    The  house  was  basking 
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in  the  spring  sunshine— the  door  open,  tomt 
of  the  windows  open,  eager  aervants  hover- 
ing about,  an  air  of  expectation  over  alL 
With  eyes  full  of  memories^  the  minister 
looked  in  at  the  half-open  door,  which  one 
time  and  another  had  been  to  him  the  gate 
of  paradise.  Within  where  the  red  gerani- 
ums and  verbenas  had  onoe  brightened  all 
the  borders,  were  pale  crocuses  and  flowers 
of  early  spring — itie  limes  were  beginning 
to  bud,  the  daisies  to  grow  among  the  grass. 
The  winter  was  over  in  that  ah^tered  and 
sunny  place ;  Nature  herself  atood  sweet 
within  the  protecting  walls,  and  gathered  all 
the  tenderest  sweets  of  spring  to  greet  the 
bride  in  the  new  beginning  of  her  life.  It 
was  but  a  glance,  but  the  spectator,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  did  not  lose  a  single 
tint  or  line;  and  just  then  the  joy-bdls 
burst  out  once  more  from  St.  Roque'a.  Poor 
Vincent  drew  back  from  the  door  aa  the  sod- 
den sound  stung  him  to  the  bearL  Nothing 
had  any  pity  for  him  —  all  the  world,  and 
every  voice  and  breath  therein,  sided  with 
the  others  in  their  joy.  He  went  on  blindly, 
without  thinking  where  he  was  going,  witii 
a  kind  of  dull,  stubborn  determinatioii  in  his 
heart,  not  to  turn  back  in  his  wretehedneis 
even  from  the  sight  of  the  happy  procesaioa 
which  he  knew,  must  be  advancing  to  meet 
him.  A  pang  more  or^dess,  what  did  it  ma^> 
ter  P  And  for  the  last  time  he  would  look 
on  Her  who  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  him 
now — who  never  could  have  been  anjrthing 
— yet  who  had  somehow  shed  such  streams 
of  light  upon  the  poor  minister's  hnmble 
path,  as  no  reality  in  all  his  life  had  ever 
shed  before.  He  paused  on  the  edge  of  the 
road  as  he  saw  the  carriage  coming.  It  waa 
one  of  those  moments  when  a  man's  entbe 
life  becomes  apparent  to  him  in  long  per- 
spective of  past  and  future,  he  himself  and 
all  the  world  standing  stiU  between*  The 
bells  rang  on  his  heart,  with  echoes  firom  the 
wheels  and  the  horses'  feet  coming  op  in 
superb  pride  and  triumph.  Heaven  and 
earth  were  glad  for  her  in  her  joy.  He^  in 
his  great  trouble,  stood  dark  in  the  annafaine 
and  looked  on.  >^ 

It  was  only  a  moment,  and  no  more.  Hi 
would  have  seen  nothing  but  the  white  niat 
of  the  veil  which  surrounded  her,  had  noC 
she  in  her  loveliness  and  kindness  perceived 
him,  and  bent  forward  in  the  carriage  with 
a  little  motion  of  her  hand  calling  the 
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tion  of  her  unseen  bridegroom  to  that  figure 
on  the  way.  At  sight  of  that  movement, 
the  unhappy  young  man  started  with  an  in- 
tolerable pang,  and  went  on  heedless  where 
he  was  going.  He  could  not  control  the 
momentary  passion.  She  had  never  harmed 
him — never  meant  to  dazzle  him  with  her 
beauty,  or  trifle  with  his  love  or  break  his 
heart.  It  was  kind  as  the  sunshine,  this 
sweet  bridal  face  leaning  out  with  that  mo- 
mentary glance  of  recognition.  She  wouKi 
have  given  him  her  kind  hand,  her  sweet 
■mile  as  of  old,  had  they  met  more  closely — 
no  remorseful  consciousness  was  in  her  eyes ; 
but  neither  the  bells,  nor  the  flowers,  nor 
the  sunshine,  went  with  such  a  pang  to  poor 
Vincent's  heart  as  did  that  look  of  kindness. 
It  was  all  unreal  then — no  foundation  at  all 
in  it  ?  not  enough  to  call  a  passing  color  to 
her  cheek,  or  to  dim  her  sweet  eyes  on  her 
bridal  day  ?  He  went  down  the  long  road 
in  the  insensibility  of  passion — seeing  noth- 
ing, caring  for  nothing — stung  to  the  heart. 
No  look  of  triumph,  no  female  dart  of  con- 
scious cruelty  could  have  given  the  poor  min- 
ister so  bitter  a  wound.  All  her  treasured 
looks  and  smiles — the  touch  of  her  hand — her 
words,  of  which  he  had  scarcely  forgotten  one 
—did  they  mean  nothing  afler  all  P  nothing 
but  kindness  ?  He  had  laid  his  heart  at  her 
feet ;  if  she  had  trodden  on  it  he  could  have 
forgiven  her  ;  but  she  only  went  on  smiling, 
and  never  saw  the  treasure  in  her  way.  And 
this  was  the  end.  The  unfortunate  young 
man  could  not  give  way  to  any  outbreak  of 
the  passion  that  consumed  him ;  he  could 
bat  go  on  hotly— on  past  St.  Roque's,  where 
flowers  still  lay  in  the  porch,  and  the  open 
doors  invited  strangers,  to  the  silent  coun- 
try, where  the  fields  lay  callow  under  the 
touch  of  spring.  Spring!  everlasting  mock- 
ery of  human  trouble !  Here  were  the  hedge- 
rows stirring,  the  secret  grain  beginning  to 
throb  conscious  in  the  old  furrows ;  but  life 
itself  standing  still^oming  to  a  sudden  end 
in  this  heart  which  filled  tbe  young  man's 
entire  frame  with  pulsations  of  anguish.  All 
his  existence  had  flowed  towards  this  day, 
end  took  its  termination  here.  His  love — 
Heaven  help  him !  he  had  but  one  heart,  and 
had  thrown  it  away ;  his  work — that,  too, 
wee  to  come  to  nothing,  and  be  ended ;  all 
hia  traditions,  all  his  hopes,  were  they  to  be 
hmied  in  one  grave  P  and  what  was  to  be- 
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come  after  of  the  posthumons  and  nameless 
lifeP 

CHAPTEB  ZLI. 

When  the  minister  fully  came  to  himself 
It  was  after  a  long,  rapid  walk  of  many  miles 
through  the  silent  fields  and  hazy  country. 
There  the  clouds  cleared  off  from  him  in  the 
quietness.  When  he  began  to  see  cle&rly  he 
turned  back  towards  Carlingford.  Nothing 
now  stood  between  him  and  the  crisis  which 
henceforward  must  determine  his  personal 
affairs.  He  turned  in  the  long  country  road, 
which  he  had  been  pursuing  eagerly  without 
knowing  what  he  was  doing,  and  gazed  back 
towards  the  distant  roofs.  His  heart  ached 
and  throbbed  with  the  pangs  that  were  past. 
He  had  a  consciousness  that  it  stirred  within 
his  breast,  still  smarting  and  thrilling  with 
that  violent  access  of  agony — but  the  climax 
was  over.  The  strong  pulsations  fell  into 
dull  beats  of  indefinite  pain.  Now  for  the 
other  world^ — the  neutral-colored  life.  Vin- 
cent did  not  very  well  know  which  road  he 
had  taken,  for  he  hiad  not  been  thinking  of 
where  he  was  going ;  but  it  roused  him  a 
little  to  perceive  that  his  homeward  way 
brought  him  through  Grove  Street,  and  past 
Siloam  Cottage,  where  Mr.  Tufton  lived. 

Mrs.  Tufton  was  at  the  window,  behind 
the  great  geranium,  when  the  minister  came 
in  sight.  When  she  saw  him  she  tapped 
upon  the  pane  and  beckoned  him  to  go  in. 
He  obeyed  the  summons,  almost  without  im- 
patience, In  the  languor  of  his  mind.  He 
went  in  to  find  them  all  by  the  fire,  just  as 
they  had  been  when  he  came  first  to  Carling- 
ford. The  old  minister,  in  his  arm-chair, 
holding  out  his  flabby  white  hand  to  his  dear 
young  brother;  the  invalid  daughter  still 
knitting,  with  cold  blue  eyes,  always  vigi- 
lant and  alert,  investigating  everything.  It 
was  a  mild  day,  and  Mrs.  Tufton  herself  had 
shifted  her  seat  to  the  window,  where  she  had 
been  reading  aloud  as  usual  the  Carling^ 
ford  Gazette.  The  motionless  warm  air  of 
the  little  parlor,  the  prints  of  the  brethren  on 
the  walls,  the  attitudes  of  the  living  inhab- 
itants, were  all  unchanged  from  the  time 
when  the  young  minister  of  Salem  paid  his 
first  visit,  and  chafed  at  Mr.  Tufton's  advice, 
and  heard  with  a  secret  shiver  the  prophecy 
of  Adelaide,  that  « they  would  kill  him  in 
six  months.**    He  took  the  same  chair,  again 
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making  a  little  commotion  among  the  furni- 
ture, which  the  size  of  the  room  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  displace.  It  was  with  a  bewildering 
sensation  that  he  lat  down  in  that  unchange- 
able house.  Had  time  really  gone  on  through 
an  these  passions  and  pains,  of  which  he  was 
conscious  in  his  heart  P  or  had  it  stood  still, 
and  were  they  only  dreams  P  Adelaide  Tuf- 
ton,  immovable  in  her  padded  chair,  with 
pale  blue  eyes  that  searched  through  every- 
thing, had  surely  never  once  altered  her  po- 
sition, but  had  knitted  away  the  days  with  a 
mystic  thread  like  one  of  the  Fates.  Even 
the  geranium  did  not  seem  to  have  gained 
or  shed  a  single  leaf. 

*'  I  have  just  been  reading  in  the  Chusette 
the  report  of  last  night'<  meeting,"  said  good 
Mrs.  Tufton.  **0  Mr.  Vincent,  I  was  so 
glad — ^your  dear  mother  herself,  if  she  had 
been  there,  could  not  have  be(3n  happier 
than  I  was.  I  hope  she  has  seen  the  (?a- 
utte  this  morning.  You  young  men  al- 
ways like  the  Times;  but  they  never  put 
in  anything  that  is  interesting  to  me  in  the 
Times.  Perhaps,  if  she  has  not  seen  it, 
you  will  put  the  paper  in  your  pocket.  In- 
deed, it  made  me  as  happy  as  if  you  had 
been  my  own  son.  I  always  say  that  is  very 
much  how  Mr.  Tufton  and  I  feel  for  you." 

"  Yes,  it  went  off  very  well,"  said  the  old 
minister.  *^My  dear  young  brother,  it  all 
depends  on  whether  you  have  friends  that 
know  how  to  deal  with  a  flock ;  nothing  can 
teach  you  that  but  experience.  I  am  sorry 
I  dare  not  go  out  again  to-night — it  cost  me 
my  night's  rest  last  night,  as  Mrs.  Tufton 
will  tell  you  ;  but  that  is  nothing  in  consid- 
eration of  duty.  Never  think  of  ease  to 
yourself,  my  dear  young  friend,  when  you 
can  serve  a  brother ;  it  has  always  been  my 
rule  through  life—" 

"  Mr.  Vincent  understands  all  that,"  said 
Adelaide ;  '*  that  will  do,  papa — ^we  know. 
Tell  me  about  Lady  Western's  marriage,  Mr. 
Vincent.  I  dare  say  you  were  invited,  as  she 
was  such  a  friend  of  yours.  It  must  have 
made  an  awkwardness  between  you  when  she 
turned  out  to  be  Ck)lonel  Mildmay's  sister ; 
but,  to  be  sure,  those  things  don't  matter 
among  people  in  high  life.  It  was  delight- 
ful that  she  should  marry  her  old  love  after 
all,  don't  you  think  P  Poor  Sir  Joseph  would 
have  left  a  different  will  if  he  had  known. 
Parted  for  ten  years  and  coming  together 
again !  it  is  like  a  story  in  a  book        " 
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**  1  do  not  know  the  drpumatanceg,*^  said 
poor  Vincent.  He  turned  to  Vr.  Tufton 
with  a  vain  hope  of  escaping.  **  1  wbtiM  have 
to  bid  you  good-by  shortly,**  Mid  the  min- 
ister ;  "  though  it  was  Tery  good  of  the  Sa- 
lem people  not  to  dismiss  me,  I  prefer——" 

**  You  mean- to  go  away  P  *  said  Adelaide; 
**  that  will  be  a  wonderfbl  piece  of  news  in 
the  connection ;  but  I  don't  tl^nk  yon  will 
go  away :  there  will  be  a  depntatioo,  and 
they  wiU  give  yon  a  piece  of  pkte,  aoad  yoa 
will  remain— you  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
Papa  never  was  a  preacher  to  speak  of^" 
continued  the  dauntleas  invalid^  "but  they 
gave  him  a  pnrse  and  a  testiuenlal  when  he 
retired ;  and  you  are  soft-hcartedt  and  they 
will' get  the  better  of  you— ^ 

«'  Adelaide ! "  said  Mrs.  Tufton,  ^  Mr. 
Vincent  will  think  you  out  of  your  senses : 
indeed,  Mr.  Vincent,  she  does  not  mind  what 
fhe says ;  and  she  has  had  somueh ill-health, 
poor  child,  that  both  her  papa  and  I  have 
given  in  to  her  too  much ;  bat  as  for  ny 
husband's  preaching,  it  is  well  known  he 
could  have  had  many  other  charges  if  his 
duty  had  not  called  him  to  stay  at  Salem ; 
invitations  used  to  como        ** 

'*0h,  stuff!"  said  the  irreverent  Ad^ 
laide— *<  as  if  Mr.  Vincent  did  not  know. 
But  I  will  tell  you  abont  Lady  Vf estam** 
that  is  the  romance  of  the  day.  Mr.  Fard> 
ham  was  very  poor,  yoii  know,  when  thsy 
first  saw  each  other— only  a  poor  barrister^ 
and  the  friends  interfered.  Friends  always 
interfere,"  said  the  sick  woman,  fixing  hjv 
pale  eyes  on  Vincent's  face  as  she  went  on 
with  her  knitting ;  **  and  they  married  her 
to  old  Sir  Joseph  Western ;  and  so,  after  a 
while,  she  became  the  young  dowager.  She 
must  have  been  very  pretty  then— she  ii 
beautiful  now ;  but  I  would  not  have  mar- 
ried a  widow,  had  I  been  Mr.  Fordhaa^ 
afler  I  came  into  my  fortune.  Bis  elder 
brother  died,  you  know.  I  would  not  have 
married  her,  however  lovely  aha  had  been. 
Mr.  Vincent,  would  you  P  " 

'**  Adelaide ! "  cried  Mrs.  Tufton,  again  in 
dismay.  The  poor  minister  thmst  back  hb 
chair  from  the  table,  and  came  ron|^ 
against  the  stand  of  the  great  geranioMi 
which  had  to  be  adjusted,  and  covered  Mi 
retreat.  He  glanced  at  his  consekma  tor- 
mentor with  thexM>ntemptuoos  rage  and  ag^ 
gravation  which  men  sometimes  fM  towarii 
a  weak  creature  who  insults  them  with  iflfr* 
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punity.  But  she  did  not  show  any  pleasur- 
able consciousness  of  her  triumph ;  she  kept 
knitting  on,  looking  at  him  with  her  pale 
blue  eyes.  There  was  something  in  that 
loveless  eagerness  of  curiosity  which  ap- 
palled Vincent.  He  got  up  hastily  to  his 
feet,  and  said  he  had  something  to  do  and 
must  go  away. 

**  Good-by,  ipy  dear  brother,"  said  Mr. 
Tufton,  slowly,  shaking  the  young  minister's 
hand ;  **  you  will  be  judicious  to-night  ? 
The  flock  have  stood  by  you,  and  been  in- 
dulgent to  your  inexperience.  They  see 
you  never  meant  to  hurt  any  of  their  feel- 
ings. It  is  what  I  always  trained  my  dear 
people  to  be— considerate  to  the  young 
preachers.  Take  my  advice,  my  beloved 
young  brother,  and  dear  Tozer's  advice. 
Wo  do  all  we  can  for  you  here,  and  dear 
Tozer  is  a  tower  of  strength.  And  you 
have  our  prayers;  we  are  but  a  little  as- 
sembly— I  and  my  dear  partner  in  life  and 
our  afflicted  child — ^but  two  or  three,  you 
know  —  and  we  never  forget  you  at  the 
throne  of  grace." 

With  this  parting  blessing  Vincent  has- 
tened away.  Poor  little  Mrs.  Tufton  had 
added  some  little  effusion  of  motherly  kind- 
ness which  he  did  not  listen  to.  He  came 
away  with  a  strange  impression  on  his  mind 
of  that  knitting  woman,  pale  and  curious, 
in  her  padded  chair.  Adelaide  Tufton  was 
not  old — not  a  great  many  years  older  than 
himself.  To  him,  with  the  life  beating  so 
strong  in  his  veins,  the  sight  of  that  life  in 
death  was  strange,  almost  awful.  The  de- 
spair, the  anguish,  the  vivid  uncertainty  and 
reality  of  his  own  existence,  appeared  to 
him  in  wonderful  relief  against  that  mo- 
tionless background.  If  he  came  back  here 
ten  years  hence,  he  might  still  find  as  now 
the  old  man  by  the  fire,  the  pale  woman 
knitting  in  her  chair,  as  they  had  been  for 
tiiese  six  months  which  had  brought  to  the 
joang  minister  a  greater  crowd  of  events 
than  all  his  previous  years.  When  he 
tiiought  of  that  helpless  woman,  with  her  j 
lively  thoughts  and  curious  eyes,  always 
hnsy  and  speculating  about  the  life  from 
which  she  was  utterly  shut  out,  a  strange 
sensation  of  thankfulness  stole  over  the 
young  man;  though  he  was  miserable  he 
was  alive.  Between  him  and  the  lovely  fig- 
ure on  which  his  heart  bad  dwelt  too  long, 
lose  up  now  this  other  figure  which  was 


not  lovely.  He  grew  stronger  as  he  went 
home  along  the  streets*  in  the  changed  light 
of  the  afternoon.  Siloam  Cottage  inter- 
posed between  him  and  that  ine&ble  mo* 
ment  at  the  bridal  doors ;  presently  Salem^ 
too,  would  interpose,  and  all  the  difficulties 
and  troubles  of  his  career.  He  had  taken 
up  lifb  again,  after  that  pause  when  the  sun 
and  the  moon  stood  still  and  the  battle 
raged.  Now  it  was  all  over,  and  the  world's 
course  had  begun  anesr. 

Mrs.  Vincent  was  looking  out  for  him 
when  he  reached  his  own  door.  He  could 
see  her  disappear  from  the  window  above, 
where  she  had  been  standing  watching. 
She  came  to  meet  him  as  he  went  up  to  the 
sitting-room.  There  was  nobody  now  in 
that  room,  where  the  widow  had  been  mak- 
ing everything  smile  for  her  son.  The  table 
was  spread ;  the  fire  bright ;  the  lamp  ready 
to  be  lighted  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Vincent 
had  been  alarmed  by  Arthur's  long  absence^ 
but  she  did  not  say  so.  She  only  made 
haste  to  tell  him  that  Susan  was  so  much 
better,  and  that  the  doctor  was  in  such  high 
spirits  about  her.  "  After  we  come  back 
from  the  meeting  you  are  to  go  in  and  sit 
with  your  sister  for  an  hour,  my  dear  boy," 
said  bis  mother.  '*  Till  that  was  over,  we 
knew  your  mind  would  be  occupied,  and 
Susan  would  like  to  see  you.  O  Arthur !  it 
will  make  you  happy  only  to  look  at  her. 
She  remembers  everything  now;  she  has 
asked  me  even  all  about  the  flock,  and  cried 
with  joy  to  hear  how  things  had  gone  off 
last  night— not  for  joy  only,"  said  the  truth- 
ful widow,  *'  with  indignation,  too,  that  you 
ever  should  have  been  doubted — for  Susan 
thinks  there  is  nobody  like  her  brother ;  but, 
my  dear,  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  that 
things  have  happened  so  well.  Everybody 
must  learn  to  put  up  with  a  little  injustice 
in  this  world,  particularly  the  pastor  of  a 
flock.  If  you  will  go  and  get  ready  for  din- 
ner, Arthur,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  "I  will 
light  the  lamp.  I  have  taken  it  into  my  own 
hands,  dear ;  it  is  better  to  put  it  right  at 
first  than  to  be  always  arranging  it  after  it 
has  been  put  wrong.  Dinner  is  quite  ready, 
and  make  haste,  my  dear  boy.  I  have  got 
a  little  fish  for  you,  and  you  know  it  will 
spoil  if  you  keep  it  waiting ;  and  I  have  so 
much  to  tell  you  before  we  go  out  to  the 
meeting  to-night." 

Vincent  made  no  answer  to  the  wistfq]^ 
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inquiring  look  which  his  mother  turned  to 
his  face  as  she  mentioned  this  meeting.  He 
went  away  with  an  impatient  exclamation 
ahout  that  lamp,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
occupy  half  her  thoughts.  Mrs.  Vincent 
was  full  of  many  cares  and  much  news 
which  she  had  to  give  her  son ;  she  was  also 
deeply  anxious  and  curious  to  know  what  he 
was  going  to  do  that  night;  hut  still  she 
spared  a  little  time  for  the  lamp,  to  set  the 
screw  right,  and  light  to  a  delicate  evenness 
the  well-trimmed  wick.  When  she  had 
placed  it  on  the  tahle,  it  gave  her  a  certain 
satisfaction  to  see  how  clearly  it  humed, 
and  how  bright  it  made  the  table.  <*  If  I 
only  knew  what  Arthur  was  going  to  do," 
she  said  to  herself,  with  a  little  sigh,  as  she 
rang  the  bell  for  the  dinner,  and  warned 
the  little  maid  to  be  very  careful  with  the 
fish ;  *'  for  if  it  is  not  put  very  nipely  on  the 
table  Mr.  Vincent  will  not  have  any  of  it," 
said  the  minister's  mother,  with  that  femi- 
nine mingling  of  small  cares  and  great 
which  was  so  incomprehensible  to  her  son. 
When  he  came  back  and  seated  himself 
listlessly  at  the  Utble,  he  never  thought  of 
observing  the  light,  or  taking  note  of  the 
brightness  of  the  room.  To  think  of  this 
business  of  dinner  at  all,  interjected  into 
such  a  day,  was  almost  too  much  for  Ar- 
thur ;  and  he  was  half  disgusted  with  him- 
self when  he  found  that,  after  all,  he  could 
eat,  and  that  not  only  for  his  mother's  sake. 
Mrs.  Vincent  talked  only  of  Susan  while  the 
little  maid  was  going  and  coming  into  the 
room ;  but  when  they  were  alone  she  drew 
her  chair  a  little  nearer  and  entered  upon 
other  things. 

**  Arthur,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Mildmay;  she  told  me — 
everything,"  said  the  widow,  growing  pale. 
**  O  my  dear !  when  God  leaves  us  alone  to 
our  own  devices,  what  dreadful  things  a  sin- 
ful creature  may  do !  I  said  you  would  do 
nothing  to  harm  her  now  when  Susan  was 
safe.  Hush,  dear !  we  must  never  breathe 
a  word  of  it  to  Susan,  or  any  one.  Susan  is 
changed,  Arthur ;  sometimes  I  am  glad  of 
it,  sometimes  I  could  cry.  She  is  not  an 
innocent  girl  now.  She  is  a  woman — O  Ar- 
thur !  a  great  deal  stronger  than  her  mother ; 
she  would  clear  herself  somehow  if  she 
knew;  she  would  not  bear  that  suspicion. 
She  is  more  like  your  dear  papa,"  said  the 
mother,  wiping  her  eyes,  <*than   I   ever 
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thought  to  see  one  of  my  children.  I  can 
see  his  high-minded  ways  in  her,  Arthur — 
and  steadier  than  you  and  me ;  for  you  have 
my  quick  temper,  dear.  Wait  just  another 
moment,  Arthur.  This  poor  child  dotes 
upon  Susan;  and  her  mother  asked  me," 
said  poor  Mrs.  Vincent  pausing,  and  look- 
ing her  son  in  the  face,  **  if— -I  would  keep 
her  with  me." 

'*  Keep  her  with  you  I  Let  us  be  rid  of 
them,"  cried  the  minister;  ''they  have 
brought  us  nothing  but  misery  ever  since  we 
heard  their  names." 

"Yes,  Arthur,  dear;  but  the  poor  child 
never  did  any  one  any  harm.  They  have 
made  her  a  ward  in  Chancery  now.  It  should 
have  been  done  long  ago,  but  for  the  wicked- 
ness and  the  disputes ;  and,  my  dear  boy," 
said  Mrs.  Vincent,  anxiously,  *'  I  will  have 
to  leave  Lonsdale,  you  know ;  my  poor  child 
could  not  go  back  there;  and  we  will  not 
stay  with  you  in  Carlingford  to  get  you  into 
trouble  with  your  flock,"  continued  the 
widow,  gazing  wistfully  in  his  face  to  see  if 
she  could  gather  anything  of  his  purpose 
from  his  looks ;  <<  and  with  my  little  income, 
you  know,  it  would  be  hard  work  without 
coming  on  you;  but  all  the  difficulty  ii 
cleared  away  if  we  take  this  child.  I  was 
thinking  I  might  take  Susan  abroad,"  said 
the  widow,  with  a  little  sigh  ;  '*  it  is  the  best 
thing,  I  have  always  heard,  after  such  trouble; 
and  it  would  be  an  occupation  for  her  when 
she  got  better.  My  dear  boy,  don't  be  hasty ; 
your  dear  father  always  took  a  little  time  to 
think  upon  a  thing  before  he  would  speak; 
but  you  have  always  had  my  temper,  Arthur. 
I  wont  say  any  more ;  we  will  speak  of  it, 
dear,  in  your  sister's  room,  when  we  come 
home  from  the  meeting  to-night." 

**  I  think  you  had  better  not  go  to  the 
meeting  to-night ;  there  will  be  nothing  said 
to  please  you,  mother,"  said  the  minister, 
rising  from  the  table,  and  taking  his  favorite 
position  on  the  hearth-rug.  His  mother 
turned  round  fnghtened,  but  afraid  to  show 
her  fright,  determined  still  to  look  as  if  aha 
believed  everything  was  going  well. 

*^  No  fine  speeches,  Arthur  P  My  deaf 
boy,  I  always  like  to  hear  you  speak.  I  know 
you  will  say  what  you  ought,"  aaid  tba 
widow,  smiling,  with  a  patient  determinatioa 
in  her  face.  Then  there  was  a  pause.  **  Per- 
haps you  will  give  me  a  little  ^etch  of  what 
you  are  going  to  say,"  she  went  on,  with  m 
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tender  artifice,  concealing  her  anxiety.  **Your 
dear  papa  often  did,  Arthur,  when  anything 
was  going  on  among  the  flock.'' 

But  Arthur  made  no  reply.  His  clouded 
face  filled  his  mother  with  a  host  of  indefinite 
fears.  But  she  saw,  as  she  had  seen  so  often, 
that  womanish  entreaties  were  not  practica- 
ble, and  that  -he  must  be  left  to  himself. 
**  He  will  tell  me  as  we  go  to  Salem,"  she  said 
in  her  heart,  to  quiet  its  anxious  throbbing. 
"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the  room 
to  yourself  a  little,  dear,"  she  said  aloud. 
'*  I  will  go  to  Susan  till  it  is  time  to  leave  ; 
and  I  know  my  Arthur  will  ask  the  counsel 
of  God,"  she  added,  softly,  just  touching  his 
hand  with  a  tender  momentary  clasp.  It 
was  all  the  minister  could  do  to  resist  the 
look  of  anxious  inquiry  with  which  this  little 
caress  was  accompanied ;  and  then  she  left 
him  to  prepare  for  his  meeting.  Whether  he 
asked  advice  or  not  of  his  Father  in  heaven, 
the  widow  asked  it  for  him  with  tears  in  her 
anxious  eyes.  She  had  done  all  that  she 
could  do.  When  the  minister  was  left  to 
himself,  he  opened  his  desk  at\$i  took  out  the 
manuscript  with  which  he  had  been  busy 
last  night  It  was  the  speech  he  had  in- 
tended to  deliver,  and  he  had  been  pleased 
with  it.  He  sat  down  now  and  read  it  over 
to  himself,  by  the  white-covered  table,  on 
which  hit  mother's  lamp  burned  bright. 
Sheet  by  sheet,  as  he  read  it  over,  the  impa- 
tient young  man  tossed  into  the  fire,  with 
hasty  exclamations  of  disgust.  He  was  ex- 
cited ;  his  mind  was  in  fiery  action :  his  heart 
moved  to  the  depths.  No  turgid  Homerton 
eloquence  would  do  now.  What  he  said 
must  beoiot  from  the  lips,  but  from  the 
heart. 

CHAPTER  XLa. 

Mbs.  VnfCENT  was  ready  in  very  good 
time  for  the  meeting ;  she  brought  her  son 
a  cap  of  cofiee  with  her  own  hand  when  she 
wu  dressed  in  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  She 
had  put  on  her  best  bonnet — her  newest 
black  silk  dress.  Perhaps  she  knew  that 
derice  of  Tozer,  of  which  the  minister  yet 
was  Dot  aware ;  but  Arthur  for  once  was  too 
peremptory  and  decided  for  his  mother.  She 
who  knew  how  to  yield  when  resistance  was 
impossible,  had  to  give  in  to  him  at  last.  It 
was  better  to  stay  at  home,  anxious  as  her 
heart  was,  than  to  exasperate  her  boy,  who  had 
•o  Biany  other  things  to  trouble  hinu    With 


much  heroism  the  widow  took  off  her  bon- 
net again  and  returned  to  Susan's  room. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  now  what  the 
minister  was  going  to  do.  While  she  seated 
herself  once  more  by  her  daughter's  bedside, 
in  a  patience  which  was  all  but  unbearable, 
her  son  went  alone  to  his  last  meeting  with 
his  flock.  He  walked  rapidly  through  Grove 
Street,  going  through  the  stream  of  Salem 
people,  who,  were  moving  in  twos  and  threes 
in  the  same  direction.  A  little  excitement 
had  sprung  up  in  Carlingford  on  the  occasion. 
The  public  in  general  had  begun  to  find  out, 
as  the  public  generally  does,  that  here  was  a 
man  who  was  apt  to  make  disclosures  not 
only  of  his  opinions  but  of  himself  wherever 
he  appeared,  and  that  a  chance  was  hereby 
afforded  to  the  common  eye  of  seeing  that 
curious  phenomenon,  a  human  spirit  in  action 
— a  human  heart  as  it  throbbed  and  changed 
— a  sight  more  interesting  than  any  other 
dramatic  performance  under  heaven.  There 
was  an  unusual  throng  that  night  in  Grove 
Street,  and  the  audience  was  not  less  amazed 
than  the  minister  when  they  found  what 
awaited  them  in  the  Salem  schoolroom. 
There  Phoebe  Tozer  and  her  sister-spirits 
had  been  busy  all  day.  Again  there  wore 
evergreen  wreaths  on  the  walls,  and  the  stiff 
iron  gas-lights  were  bristling  with  holly. 
Phoebe's  genius  had  even  gone  further  than 
on  the  last  great  occasion,  for  there  were  pink 
and  white  roses  among  the  green  leaves,  and 
one  of  the  texts  which  hung  on  the  wall,  had 
been  temporarily  elevated  over  the  platform, 
framed  in  wreaths  and  supported  by  extem- 
pore fastenings,  the  doubtful  security  of 
which  filled  Phoebe's  artless  soul  with  many 
a  pang  of  terror.  It  was  the  tender  injunc- 
tion, *'  Love  one  another,"  which  had  been 
elevated  to  this  post  of  honor,  and  this  was 
the  first  thing  which  met  Vincent's  eye  as  he 
entered  the  room.  Underneath,  the  platform- 
table  was  already  filled  iiith  the  elite  of  the 
flock.  The  ladies  were  all  in  their  best  bon- 
nets in  that  favoi^d  circle,  and  Tozer  stood 
glorious  in  his  Sunday  attire — but  in  his  own 
mind  privately  a  little  anxious  as  to  the  ef- 
fect of  all  this  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  the 
minister  —  by  the  side  of  the  empty  chair 
which  had  been  left  for  the  president  of  the 
assembly.  W^hen  Vincent  was  seen  to  enter,, 
it  was  Tozer  who  gave  the  signal  for  a  burst 
of  cheering,  which  the  pleased  assembly,, 
newly  aware  of  the  treat  thus  provided  for  Ui 
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performed  heartily  with  all  its  hotfta  and  um- 
brellas. ,  Through  this  applause  the  minister 
made  his  way  to  the  platform  with  abstracted 
looks.  The  cheer  made  no  difference  upon 
the  stubborn  displeasure  and  annoyance  of 
his  face.  Nothing  that  could  possibly  have 
been  done  to  aggravate  his  impatient  spirit 
and  make  his  resolve  unalterable,  could  have 
been  more  entirely  successful  than  poor 
Tozer's  expedient  for  the  conciliation  of  the 
flock.  Angry,  displeased,  bumbled  in  his 
own  estimation,  the  unfortunate  pastor  made 
his  way  through  the  people,  who  were  all 
smiles  and  conscious  favor.  A  curt  general 
bow  and  cold  courtesy  was  all  he  had  even 
for  his  friends  on  the  platform,  who  beamed 
upon  him  as  he  advanced.  He  was  not  mol- 
lified by  the  universal  applause ;  he  was  not 
to  be  moved  to  complusance  by  any  such 
argument.  He  would  not  take  the  chair, 
though  Tozer,  with  anxious  officiousness,  put 
it  ready  for  him,  and  Phoebe  looked  up  with 
looks  cf  entreaty  from  behind  the  urn.  In  the 
sight  of  all  the  people  he  refused  the  honor, 
and  sat  down  on  a  little  supernumerary 
seat  behind,  where  he  was  not  visible  to  the 
increasing  crowd.  This  refusal  sent  a  thrill 
through  all  the  anxious  deacons  on  the  plat- 
form. They  gathered  round  him  to  make 
remonstrances,  to  which  the  minister  paid 
no  regard.  It  was  a  dreadful  moment.  No- 
body knew  what  to  do  in  the  emergency. 
The  throng  streamed  in  till  there  was  no 
longer  an  inch  of  standing-groimd,  nor  a  sin- 
gle seat  vacant,  except  that  one  empty  chair 
which  perplexed  the  assembly.'  The  urns 
began  to  smoke  less  hotly  $  the  crowd  gave 
murmurous  indicatidhs  of  impatience  as  the 
deacons  cogitated — What  was  to  be  done  P 
—the  tea  at  least  must  not  be  permitted  to 
get  cold.  At  last  Mr.  Brown  stood  up  and 
proposed  feebly,  that  as  Mr.  Vincent  did  not 
wish  to  preside,  Mr.  Tozer  should  be  chair- 
man on  this  joyful  occasion.  The  Salem 
folks,  who  thought  it  a  pity  to  neglect  the 
good  things  before  them,  assented  with  some 
perplexity,  and  then  the  business  of  the  even- 
ing began. 

It  was  very  lively  business  for  the  first 
balf-hour.  Poor  Mrs.  Tufton,  who  was 
seated  immediately  in  front  of  the  minister, 
disturbed  by  his  impatient  movements,  took 
fright  for  the  young  man ;  and  could  not  but 
wonder  in  herself  how  people  managed  to 
eat  cake  and  drink  tea  in  such  an  impromptu 
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fashion,  who  doubtless  bad  partaken  of  'Hat 
meal  before  leaving  home,  as  sbe  justly  re- 
fiected.  The  old  minister's  wife  stcwd  by  the 
young  minister  with  a  natural  uprU  deecfptf 
and  was  more  anxious  than  ahe  could  ao> 
count  for.  A  certain  cloud  anbdned  the 
hilarity  of  the  table  altogether ;  ererybo^ 
was  aware  of  the  dark  visage  of  the  mims- 
ter,  indignant  and  annoyed,  b^ind.  A  cer- 
tain hush  was  upon  the  talk,  and  Toser  him- 
self had  grown  pale  in  the  chair,  where  the 
good  butterman  by  no  means  enjoyed  hxi 
dignity.  Tozer  was  not  ao  eloquent  at  nsual 
when  he  got  up  to  speak.  He  told  the  re- 
freshed and  exhilarated  flock  that  he  had 
made  bold  to  give  them  a  little  treat,  out  of 
his  own  head,  seeing  that  ererything  had 
gone  off  satisfeictory  last  night ;  and  they 
would  agree  with  him  as  the  minister  had  no 
call  to  take  no  further  trouble  in  tb^  way  of 
explanations.  A  storm  of  applaaae  waa  tht 
response  of  the  Salem  folks  to  thia  sugges- 
tion ;  they  were  in  the  highest  godd-faiUHMr 
both  with  themselves  and  the  niniste^— 
ready  to  vote  him  a  silver  tea-aerdoe  on  the 
spot,  if  anybody  had  been  prompt  enough  to 
suggest  it.  But  a  certain  awe  atole  over 
even  that  delighted  assembly  when  Itr.  Yin- 
cent  came  forward  to  the  iSront  of  the  table 
and  confronted  them  all,  turnihg  Ilia  hkA 
upon  his  loyal  supporters.  They  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  the  dtftk  aipeot  and 
clouded  face  of  the  pastor,  rdieved  aa  it  #u 
against  the  alarmied  and  anzioos  ooonte- 
nances  behind  him.  A  panio  aeSsed  upon 
Salem :  something  Which  they  haid  not  anti- 
cipated— somethitig  very  diffexeiit  ftdnl  the 
programxpe— was  in  the  itiinlite3r'a%^ 

The  Pigeons  were  in  a  back  aeal  ve/j^ 
far  back,  where  Mrs.  Vincent  had  been  the 
previous  evenings— spies  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  plotting  the  TemperaHee  BH^  and 
an  opposition  preacher  in  their  treadteroitf 
hearts ;  but  even  Mrs.  Pigeon  beni  fbrwaid 
with  excitement  in  the  general  flutter.  Wtai 
the  minister  said  **  My  frienjts,'*  fpa  eobld 
have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  crowded  iMt 
ing;  and  when,  a  minute  aftet,  €  Utfdl 
holly  detached  itself  and  fluttered  diiMiHik 
one  of  the  gas-lights,  the  whole  ro#  ^JM- 
pie  among  whom  it  fell  thrilled  ila  if  W^ 
had  received  a  blow.  Hush !  periia|Ni  ft  k 
not  going  to  be  so  bad  after  all.  fielitdk 
ing  of  the  text  there  over  the  platfiAib.  fii^ 
evergreen  frame,  which  Phflbbe  ffiiniMiii  to 
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think  may  come  down  any  moment  with  a 
crash  upon  her  father's  anxious  head.  "  Love 
one  another  I  "  Is  Mr,  Vincent  telling  them 
that  he  is  not  sure  what  that  means,  though 
he  is  a  minister — that  he  is  not  very  sure 
what  anything  means— that  life  is  a  great 
wonder,  and  that  he  only  faintly  guesses  how 
God,  being  pitiful,  had  the  heart  to  make 
man  and  leave  him  on  this  sad  earth  P  Is 
that  what  he  says  as  he  stands  pale  before 
the  silent  assembly,  which  scarcely  dares 
draw  breath,  and  is  ashamed  of  its  own 
lightness  of  heart  and  vulgar  satisfaction 
with  things  in  general  P  That  is  what  the 
minister  says,  "  The  way  is  full  of  such  pit- 
falls— the  clouds  so  heavy  overhead — the 
heavens,  so  calm  and  indifferent,  out  of  reach 
^-cannot  we  take  hands  and  help  each  other 
through  this  troubled  journey  P  "  says  the 
orator,  with  a  low  voice  and  solemn  eyes. 
When  he  pauses  thus  and  looks  them  all  in 
the  face,  the  heart  of  Salem  fails.  The  very 
gas-lights  seem  to  darken  in  the  air,  in  the 
silence,  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  managers 
wh«  does  not  hear  the  beating  of  his  own 
heart.  Then  suddenly  the  speaker  raises 
his  voice,  raises  his  hand,  storms  over  their 
heads  in  a  burst  of  indignation  not  loud  but 
grand.  He  says  "No." — "No!"  exclaims 
the  minister — "  not  in  the  world,  not  in  the 
Church,  nowhere  on  earth  can  we  be  unani- 
mous except  by  moments.  We  throw  our 
brother  down,  and  then  extend  a  hand  to 
him  in  charity — but  we  have  lost  the  art  of 
standing  side  by  side.  Love !  it  means  that 
you  secure  a  certain  woman  to  yourself  to 
make  your  hearth  bright,  and  to  be  yours 
forever;  it  means  that  you  have  children 
who  are  yours,  to  perpetuate  your  name  and 
jour  tastes  and  feelings.  It  does  not  mean 
that  you  stand  by  your  brother  for  him  and 
not  for  you  ! " 

Then  there  followed  another  pause.  The 
Salem  people  drew  a  long  breath  and 
looked  in  each  other's  faces.  They  were 
gailty,  self-convicted ;  but  they  could  not 
tell  what  was  to  come  of  it,  nor  guess  what 
the  speaker  meant.  The  anxious  faces  be- 
hind, gating  at  him  and  his  audience,  were 
blank  and  horror-stricken,  like  so  many  con- 
qiirators  whose  leader  was  betraying  their 
oauae.  They  could  not  tell  what  accusation 
he  might  be  going  to  make  against  them,  to 
be  confirmed  by  their  consciences ;  but  no- 
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body  except  Tozer  had  the  least  conception 
what  he  was  about  to  say. 

The  minister  resumed  his  interrupted 
speech.  Nobody  had  ventured  to  cheer  him ; 
but  during  his  last  pause,  seeing  that  he 
himself  waited,  and  by  way  of  cheering  up 
their  own  troubled  hearts,  a  few  feeble  and 
timid  plaudits  rose  from  the  further  end  of 
the  room.  Mr.  Vincent  hurriedly  resumed 
to  stop  this,  with  characteristic  impatience. 
"Wait,  before  you  applaud  me,"  said  the 
Nonconformist.  "  I  have  said  nothing  that 
calls  for  applause.  I  have  something  more 
to  tell  you — ^more  novel  than  what  I  have 
been  saying.  I  am  going  to  leave  Carling- 
ford.  It  was  you  who  elected  me,  it  is  you 
who  have  censured  me,  it  was  you  last  night 
who  consented  to  look  over  my  faults  and 
give  me  a  new  trial.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
have  boasted  in  my  day  that  I  received  my 
title  to  ordination  from  no  bishop,  from  no 
temporal  provision,  from  no  traditionary 
church,  but  from  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Perhaps  I  am  less  sure  than  I  was  at  fijrst, 
when  you  were  all  disposed  to  praise  me, 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
Qod }  but,  however  that  may  be,  what  I  re- 
ceived from  you  I  can  but  render  up  to  you. 
I  resign  into  your  hands  your  pulpit,  which 
you  have  erected  with  your  money,  and  hold 
as  your  property.  I  cannot  hold  it  as  your 
vassal.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  old  phrase 
which  calls  a  church  a  cure  of  souls,  it  is 
certain  that  no  cure  of  souls  can  be  dele- 
gated to  a  preacher  by  the  souls  themselves 
who  are  to  be  his  care.  I  find  my  old  theo- 
ries inadequate  to  the  position  in  which  I 
find  myself,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  give  up  the 
post  where  they  have  left  me  in  the  lurch. 
I  am  either  your  servant,  responsible  to  you, 
or  God's  servant,  responsible  to  him-^which 
is  it  P  I  cannot  tell ;  but  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters,  as  you  know.  Many  of  you 
have  been  kind  to  me— chief  among  all," 
said  Vincent,  turning  once  round  to  look  in 
Tozer's  anxious  face,  "  my  friend  here,  who 
has  spared  no  pains  either  to  make  me  such 
a  pastor  as  you  wished,  or  to  content  me  with 
that  place  when  he  had  secured  it.  I  cannot 
be  content  It  is  no  longer  possible.  So 
there  remains  nothing  but  to  say  good-b^l~ 
good-by ! — ^&rewell — I  will  see  you  again  to 
say  it  more  formally.  I  only  wish  you  to 
understand  now  that  this  is  the  decision  I 
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Imlto  com«  to»  and  that  I  conttder  myself  no 
longer  the  minister  of  Salem  from  this  night." 
Vincent  drew  back  instantly  when  he  had 
•aid  these  words,  btft  not  before  half  the 
people  on  the  platform  had  got  up  on  their 
feety  and  many  had  risen  in  the  body  of 
the  room.  The  women  stretched  out  their 
bands  to  him  with  gestures  of  rmnonstranec 
and  entreaty.  ^He  dont  mean  its  he's 
not  going  for  to  kaTO  us;  he's  in  a  lit- 
tle pet,  that's  all,''  oried  Mrs.  Browa,  loud 
out.  Phmbe  Toier,  forgetting  all  about  the 
text  and  the  erergreens,  had  buried  bar  fooe 
in  her  handkerc^ef  and.  was  woaping,  not 
without  demonstration  of  the  Hut.  Toser 
himself  grasped  at  the  minister'^  shoulder, 
and  called  out  to  the  astonished  assembly 
that  **  they  weren't  to  take  no  notice.  Mr. 
Vincent  would  hear  reason.  They  weren't 
a-going  to  let  him  go,  not  like  this."  The 
minister  had  almoat  to  struggle  through  the 
group  of  remonstrant  deacons.  **  You  don't 
mean  it,  Mr.  Vincent  P  "  said  Mrs.  Toser  s 
'*  only  say  as  it's  a  bit  o'  temper,  and  you 
don't  mean  it  I "  Phmbe,  on  her  part,  raised 
a  tear-wet  cheek  to  hearken  to  the  pastor's 
reply ;  but  the  pastor  only  shook  his  head, 
and  made  no  answer  to  Uie  eager  appeals 
which  assailed  him.  When  he  had  extri- 
cated himself  from  their  hands  and  outories, 
he  hastened  down,  the  tumultuous  and  nar- 
row passage  between  the  bendies,  where  he 
would  not  hear  anything  that  was  addressed 
to  him,  but  passed  through  with  a  brief  nod 
to  bis  anxious  friends.  Just  as  Vincent 
reached  the  door,  he  peroeiyed,  with  eyes 
which  excitement  bad  made  clearer  than 
usual,  that  hia  enemy.  Pigeon,  bad  just  got 
to  his  feet,  who  touted  out  that  the  pastor 
had  spoken  up  handsome,  and  that  there 
wasn't  one  in  Salem,  whatCTer  waa  their  in- 
dinations,  as  did  not  respect  him  that  day. 
Though  he  paid  no  yisible  attention  to  the 
words,  perhaps  the  submission  of  his  adTer- 
sary  gave  a  certain  satisfoction  to  the  min- 
ister's soul ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  this 
nor  anything  else,  as  he  hurried  out  into  the 
silent  street,  where  the  lamps  were  lighted, 
and  the  stars  shining  unobserved  oreriiead. 
Not  less  dark  than  the  night  were  the  proa- 
pelts  which  lay  before  him.  He  did  not 
know  what  he  was  to  do — could  not  see  a 
day  before  lum  of  his  new  earee^|  but,  ner- 
<prUielea0|  took  his  way  out  pi  Salem  with  a 
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sense  of  freedom,  and  a  tbrfB  of  smt  poww 
and  yigor  in  his  heart. 

Behind  he  left  a  most  tumultdkut  and  dis- 
orderly meeting.  After  tlw  ftrat  ovIirarBt 
of  dismay  and  sudden  popukr  desire  to  re- 
tain the  impossible  posiMsim  wMeh  had 
thus  slid  out  of  their  bauds— after  Tner'b 
distressed  entreaty  that  they  would  all  wait 
and  see  if  Mr.  Vincent  didn't  hear.reaaoo— 
after  Pigeon's  rehietant  withdrawal  of  en- 
mity and  burst  of  admiration,  the  BMeting 
broke  up  into  knots,  and  beoame  «ot  one 
meeting,  but  a  succession  of  groups^  di  bm- 
sing  itL  diffirent  tones  over  the  great  aveot. 
Besolutioas,  however,  were  propased  and 
carried  all  the  eama.  Another  deputatioa 
waa  appointed  to  watt  on  Mr.  VlBMnt.  A 
proposal  was  made  to  raise  bis  **  salary," 
and  a  subscriptioa  instituted  <m  the  spot  to 
present  him  with  a  tesliraooiaL  Wbaa  dl 
tbesethingtfwerecoadudedinolliiBgfemaiBad 
but  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  whieb  dupeised 
not  without  hopes  of  a  satisfoetoryaoMlii- 
sioQ.  The  deacons  remained  for  a  ftnatvon- 
sultation,  perplexed  with  alarms  and  donta. 
The  repentant  Pigeon,  restored  ta  them  by 
tills  emergency,  was  the  most  bopeftdof  dL 
Circumstances  which  bad  ehaaged  ki»  mind 
must  surely  influence  the  pastor.  An  addi- 
tional fifty  pounds  of  "  salary  "---a  pieaa  of 
plate— a  congregational  wvatioii— ^waa  h  te 
be  supposed  that  any  Dissentiqg^  minister 
bred  at  Homerton  could  withstand  iraeb  Ml* 
ciliatory  overtures  9m  these  P 
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But  the  deputation  and  the  iaeraaaed  m^ 
ary  and  the  silver  salver  ware  all  ineflbetaaL 
Arthur  would  not  hear  reason,  as  bb  mather 
knew.  It  was  with  bitter  restrainad  taaia 
of  disappointment  and  vexation  tbal  aha 
heard  from  him,  when  he  returned  ta  that 
conference  in  Susan's  room,  the  eveata  af  tba 
evening.  It  came  hard  upon  tba  widow, 
who  had  invited  her  son  to  his  sister's  bad- 
side  that  they  might  for  the  Amt  tima  taDi 
together  as  of  old  over  all  their  plane*  Bal 
though  her  heart  ached  over  the  oppottaniiy 
thua  thrown  away,  and  though  aha  arftaA 
herself  wiUi  terror,  **  What  was  Aftfrnr  ta 
do  nowP  "  his  mother  knew  he  waa  not  fa 
be  persuaded.  She  smiled  on  Toaernart 
morning,  ready  to  eiy  with  vexatfaa  and 
anxiety  as  eke  was.    •*  When  my  mni  baa- 
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made  up  his  mind,  it  will  be  vain  for  any  one 
to  try  to  move  him,''  said  the  widow,  proud 
of  him  in  spite  of  all,  though  her  heart  cried 
out  against  bis  imprudence  and  foolishness ; 
and  so  it  proved.  The  minister  made  his 
acknowledgments  so  heartily  to  the  good 
butter  man,  that  Toser's  disclaimer  of  any 
special  merit,  and  declaration  that  he  had 
but  tried  to  "  do  his  dooty,"  was  made  with 
great  faltering  and  unsteadiness ;  but  the 
Nonconformist  himself  never  wavered  in  his 
resolve.  Half  of  Carlingford  eat  in  tears  to 
hear  Mr.  Vincent's  last  sermon.  Such  a 
discourse  had  never  been  heard  in  Salem. 
Scarcely  e^e  of  the  deacons  could  find  a  place 
in  the  crowded  chapel  to  which  all  the  world 
rushed ;  and  Tozer  himself  listened  to  the  last 
address  of  his  minister  from  one  of  the  doors 
of  the  gallery  I,  where  bis  face  formed  the  apex 
and  culminating  point  of  the  crowd  to  Mr. 
Vincent's  eyes.  When  Toxer  brushed  his 
red  handkerchief  across  his  face,  as  he  was 
moved  to  do  two  or  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  sermofi,  the  gleam  seemed  to  the  min- 
ister, who  was  himself  somQwhat  excited,  to 
redden  over  the  entii*e  throng.  It  was  thus 
that  Mr.  Vincent  ended  his  connection  with 
Salem  ChapeL  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
congregation  for  the  time — so  heavy  that  the 
spirit  of  the  butterman  yielded  $  he  was  not 
seen  in  his  familiar  seat  for  three  full  Sun- 
days after  i  but  the  place  was  mismanaged 
in  Pigeon's  hands,  and  regard  for  the  con- 
nection brought  Toxer  to  the  rescue.  They 
had  Mr.  Beecher  down  from  Homerton,  who 
made  a  very  good  impression.  The  subse- 
quent events  are  so  well  known  in  Carling- 
ford, that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
the  marriage  of  the  new  minister,  which  took 
place  about  six  months  afterwards.  Old 
Mr.  Tufton  blessed  the  union  of  his  dear 
young  brother  with  the  blushing  Phoebe, 
who  made  a  most  suitable  minister's  wife  in 
Salem  after  the  first  disagreeables  were  over ; 
and  Mr.  Beecher  proved  a  great  deal  more 
tractable  than  any  man  of  genius.  If  he  was 
not  quite  equal  to  Mr.  Vincent  in  the  pulpit» 
he  was  much  more  complaisant  at  all  the 
tea-IMrties ;  and,  after  a  year's  experience, 
was  fully  acknowledged,  both  by  himself  and 
others,  to  have  made  an  It. 

Vincent  meanwhile  plunged  into  that 
worid  of  life  which  the  yoong  man  did  not 
know  I  not  that  niattert  looked  badly  for  him 
when  he  left  Garlinfford^-oo  the  contrary. 
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the  connection  in  general  thrilled  to  hear  of 
his  conduct  and  his  speedi.  The  enthusiasm 
in  Homerton  was  too  great  to  be  kept  within 
bounds.  Such  a  demonstration  of  the  right- 
ful claims  of  the  preacher  had  not  been 
made  before  in  the  memory  of  man ;  and  the 
enlightened  Nonconforming  community  did 
honor  to  the  martyr.  Three  vacant  congre- 
gationa  at  least  wooed  him  to  their  pulpits ; 
his  fame  spread  over  the  country :  but  he 
did  not  accept  any  of  theee  invitations ;  and 
after  a  while  the  eminent  Dissenting  fami- 
lies who  invited  him  to  dinner,  found  so 
many  other  independencies  cropping  out  in 
the  young  man,  that  the  light  of  their  coun- 
tenances dimmed  upon  him.  It  began  to 
be  popularly  reported,  that  a  man  so  apt  to 
hold  opinions  of  his  own,  and  so  con* 
vinced  of  the  diguity  of  bis  office,  had  best 
have  been  in  the  Church  where  people 
knew  no  better.  Such,  perhaps,  might 
have  been  the  conclusion  to  whidi  he  came 
himself;  but  education  and  prejudice  and 
Homerton  stood  invincible  in  the  way.  A 
Church  of  the  Future— an  ideal  corporation, 
grand  and  primitive,  not  yet  realised,  but 
surely  read,  to  be  come  at  one  day — shone 
before  his  eyes,  as  it  shines  before  so  many  i 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Nonconformist 
went  into  literature,  as  was  natural,  and  waa, 
it  is  believed  in  Carlingford,  the  founder  of 
the  Philodophical  BeoieWf  that  new  organ 
of  public  opinion.  He  had  his  battle  to 
fight,  and  fought  it  out  in  silence,  saying 
little  to  any  one.  Sundry  old  arrows  were 
in  his  heart,  still  quivering  by  times  as  he 
fought  with  the  devil  and  the  world  in  hia 
desert  $  but  he  thought  himself  almost  proa- 
perous,  and  perfectly  composed  and  eased 
of  all  fanciful  and  sentimentid  sorrows, 
when  he  went,  two  or  three  years  after  these 
events,  to  Folkestone,  to  meet  hia  mother 
and  sister,  who  had  been  living  abroad,  away 
from  him,  with  their^  charge,  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  little  house  he  had  prepared  for 
them  in  London,  and  where  he  said  to  hAi- 
self  he  was  prepared,  along  with  them — a 
contented  but  neutral-colored  household-— 
to  live  out  his  Hfe. 

But  when  Mr.  Vincent  met  his  mother  at 
Folkestone,  not  even  the  base  of  the  spillig 
evening,  nor  the  agitstion  of  the  meeting, 
which  brought  back  again  so  forcibly  all  the 
events  which  accompanied  the  porting,  oould 
aolien  to  him  the  woodeifoi  thrill  of  ear* 
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prite,  almost  a  aboek,  with  which  he  looked 
upon  two  of  the  party.  The  widow,  in  her 
close  white  cap  and  black  bonnet,  waa  un- 
changed as  when  ahe  fell,  worn  out,  into  his 
arms,  on  her  first  visit  to  Carlingford.  She 
gave  a  little  cry  of  jojr  as  she  saw  her  son. 
She  trembled  so  with  emotion  and  happiness, 
that  he  had  to  ateady  her  An  his  arm  and 
restrain  his  own  flBelinga  till  another  time. 
The  other  two  walked  by  their  aide  to  the 
hotel  where  they  were  to  rest  all  night.  He 
had  kissed  Susan  in  the  funt  eremng  light, 
but  her  brother  did  not  know  that  grand  fig^ 
ure,  large  and  calm  and  noble  like  a  Boman 
woman,  at  whom  the  other  passengers 
paused  to  look  aa  they  wenton  i  and  his  first 
glance  at  the  younger  face  by  hat  side  sent 
the  blood  bac^  to'  his  heart  with  a  sudden 
pang  and  thrill  wldch  filled  him  with  amaze- 
ment at  himself  He  heard  the  two  talking 
to  each  other  as  they  went  up  the  crowded 
pier  in  the  twilight,  like  a  man  walk- 
ing in  a  dream.  What  his  mother  said 
leaning  on  his  arm,  scarcely  caught  his  at- 
tention. He  answered  to  her  in  monsylla- 
bles,  and  listened  to  the  Toices — ^the  low, 
sweet  laughter,  the  sound  of  fitmiliar  names. 
Nothing  in  Susan's  girlish  looks  had  proph- 
esied that  majestic  figure,  that  air  of  quiet 
command  and  power.  And  a  wilder  wonder 
still  attracted  the  young  man's  heart  as  he 
listened  to  the  beautiful  young  Toice  which 
kept  calling  on  Susan,  Susan,  like  some 
sweet  echo  of  a  song.  These  two,  had  they 
been  into  another  world,  an  enchanted  coun- 
try? When  they  came  into  the  lighted 
room,  and  he  aaw  them  divest  themseWes  of 
their  wrappings,  and  beheld  them  before  him, 
risible  tangible  creatures  and  no  dreams, 
Vincent  was  strudL  dumb.  He  seemed  to 
himself  to  have  been  suddenly  carried  out  of 
the  meaner  struggles  of  his  own  life  into  the 
air  of  a  court,  the  society  of  princes.  When 
Susan  came  up  to  him  and  laid  her  two 
beautiful  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  looked 
wi^  her  blue  eyes  into  his  face,  it  was  all  he 
could  do  to  preserve  his  composure,  and  con- 
ceal the  almost  awe  which  possessed  him. 
The  wide  sleeve  had  fallen  back  from  her 
round  beautiful  arm.  It  was  the  same  arm 
that  used  to  lie  stretched  out  uncovered 
upon  her  sick-bed  like  a  glorious  piece  of 
marble.  Her  brother  could  scarcely  rejoice 
in  the  change,  it  atruck  him  with  so  much 
wonder,  and  waa  io  di£Eneiit  from 
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thoughts.  Poor  Susan  I  herfaad  said  in  ^Ms 
heart  for  many  a  day.  He  ewild  not  aay 
poor  Susan  now. 

«« Arthur  does  not  know  me,"  ake  aaid, 
with  a  low,  liquid  vmce,  fuller  than  the  edin* 
mon  tones  of  women.  <'He«foigiete  bow 
long  it  is  ago  sinoe  we  went  away.  He 
thinks  you  cannot  have  anything  ao  1^  be- 
longing to  yon,  my  little  moAer. '  But  h  la 
me,  Arthur.    Susan  all  the  aame.*' 

**  Susan  perhaps,  since  yon  aay  eo— 4»ut 
not  all  the  same,**  aaid  Artfanri  with  Ms  aa- 
tonished  eyes. 

**  And  I  dare  say  yon  don^  know  ABoe 
either,"  aaid  his  sister.  '<  I  Waa  tittle  and 
Alice  was  foolish  when  we  went  sway.  At 
least  I  was  little  in  Lonsdale,  where  nobody 
minded  me.  Somehow  most  people  mind 
me  now,  because  I  am  ao  bSgy  I  aoppoee  { 
and  Alice,  instead  of  being  fodidi,  (■  •  little 
wise  woman.  Come  here,  Aliee,  and  let  my 
brother  see  you.  Ton  have  heard  of  him 
every  day  for  three  years.  At  last  here  la 
Arthur ;  but  what  am  I  to  do  if  he  haa  for- 
gotten meP** 

**1  have  forgotten  neither  of  yon,*  aaid 
the  young  man.  He  was  glad  to  eacape 
fit>m  Susan'ji  eyes,  which  somehow  lodced 
as  if  they  were  a  bit  of  the  sky,  a  de^  ae- 
rene  of  blue  i  and  the  little  AHce  imagined 
he  did  not  look  at  her  at  all,  and  waa  a  Httle 
mortified  in  her  tender  heart.  Thinga  began 
to  grow  familiar  to  him  after  a  while. '  How* 
ever  wonderfol  they  were,  they  were  real 
creatures,  who  did  not  vanish  away^  but 
were  close  by  him  all  the  evening,  moving 
about — this  with  lovely  foiry  Ifghtneaa,  that 
with  majestic  maiden  grace--ialking  in  a 
kind  of  dual  harmonious  movement  of  aonndv 
filling  the  soft  spring  night  with  a  world  ef 
vague  and  strange  fosdnation.  The  window 
was  opened  in  their  sitting-room,  where  thaj 
could  see  the  lights  and  moving  fignrea,  and, 
forther  ofi^  the  sea — and  hear  outaide  the 
English  voices,  which  were  sweet  to  hear  to 
the  strangers  newly  come  home.  Vincent, 
while  he  recovered  himself,  stood  near  this 
window  by  his  mother's  chair,  paying  her 
such  stray  filial  attentions  as  he  could  hi  the 
bewilderment  of  his  soul,  slowly  becoming 
used  to  the  two  beantifol  young  women,  nn» 
expected  apparitions,  who  transforaied  Ufo 
itself  and  everything  in  it  Waa  one  liia 
real  sister,  strange  •»  it  aeemed  f  and  Hm 
otbev f  VInoeitt  Ml  baA  and  reaigMd 
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himself  to  the  strange,  sweet,  unlooked-for 
influence.  They  went  up  to  London  together 
next^ay.  Sunshine  did  not  disperse  them 
into  beautiful  mists,  as  he  had  almost  feared. 
It  came  upon  him  by  glimpses  to  ^ee  that 
fiery  sorrow  and  passion  had  acted  like  some 
tropical  tempestuous  sun  upon  his  sister's 
youth ;  and  the  face  of  his  love  looked  back 
upon  him  from  the  storm  in  which  it  died,^ 
as  if  somehow  what  was  impossible  might  be 
possible  again.  Mrs.  Mildmay,  a  wandering 
restless  soul  as  she  was,  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent from  London  just  then.  Alice  was 
still  to  stay  with  her  dearest  friends.  The 
Nonconformist  went  back  to  his  little  home 
with  the  sensation  of  an  enchanted  prince  in 
a  fairy  tale.  Instead  of  the  mud-colored  ex- 
istence, what  a  glowing,  brilliant  firmament ! 
Life  became  glorious  again  under  their  touch. 
As  for  Mrs.  Vincent,  she  was  too  happy  in 
getting  home — ^in  seeing  Susan,  after  all  the 
anguishes  and  struggles  which  no  one  knew 
of  fully  but  herself,  rising  up  in  all  the 
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strength  of  her  youth  to  this  renewed  exist- 
ence— to  feel  as  much  distressed  as  she  ex- 
pected about  Arthur's  temporary  withdrawal 
from  his  profession.  It  was  only  a  tempo- 
rary withdrawal,  she  hoped.  He  still  wore 
his  clerical  coat,  and  called  himself  '*  clergy- 
man "  in  the  Blue  Book— and  he  was  doing 
well,  though  he  was  not  preaching.  The 
Nonconformist  himself  naturally  was  les4 
sober  in  his  thoughts.  He  could  not  teU 
what  wonderful  thing  he  might  not  yet  do  in 
this  wonderful  elevation  and  new  inspiring 
of  his  heart.  His  genius  broke  forth  out  of 
the  douds.  Seeing  these  two  as  they  went 
about  the  house,  hearing  their  voices  as  they 
talked  in  perpetual  sweet  accord,  with 
sweeter  jars  of  difference,  surprised  the 
young  man's  life  out  of  all  its  shadows— one 

of  them  his  sister — ^the  other ,    After  all 

his  troubles,  the  loves  and  the  hopes  came 
back  with  the  swallows  to  build  under  his 
eaves  and  stir  in  his  heart 


Ptkam IDS  iir  Tarxti.— Oar  repast  over,  the 
Tahitian  invited  me  to  follow  him,  and  leading: 
the  way  through  an  entangled  glen,  amidst  rocks 
and  waterfalls,  ho  came  upon  an  oxfensivo  pile  of 
stonework  in  the  form  of  a  low  pyramid,  having 
a  flight  of  steps  on  each  side.  My  surprise  was 
great  at  the  sight  of  such  a  structure  in  an  island 
where  the  best  houses  are  built  of  bamboo.  I 
found  that  on  pacing  the  building  it  was  about 
two  hundred  and  sixtv  feet  lon^i^  by  about  ninety 
feet  broad,  and  from  h>rty  feet  to  fifty  feet  high. 
The  foundation  of  this  remarkable  structure 
consisted  of  rockstoncs,  the  steps  being  of  coral, 
s<^unrcd  with  considerable  neatness,  and  laid 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  tlie  entire  mass 
appeared  as  compact  as  if  it  bad  been  erected 
by  Europeans.  1  he  size  of  many  of  the  blocks 
is  remarkable,  but  they  bear  no  marks  of  the 
chisel,  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  how  thev 
were  transported  by  savages,  unacauainted  with 
mechanical  science,  from  the  scasnore  to  their 

E resent  position.  Who  could  have  raised  this 
nposing  mass,  was  a  question  tliat  involuntarily 
•rose  in  the  mind.  It  is  scarcely  possible  tha| 
the  present  race  of  islanders,  or  even  their  ances- 
tors, could  have  performed  such  a  task.  They 
are  unacquainted  with  mechanics  or  tlie  use  of 
iron  tools  to  shape  their  stones  with.  From  all 
diat  could  be  gleaned  from  the  guide  and  from 
other  natives  afterwards,  I  felt  convinced  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  iu  history,  fur,  as  it  waH 
beyond  iljetr  comprehension,  they  naturally  said 
it  was  built  by  the  Bp(U  and  was  as  old  as  tlic 
worid.— Calm's  (Mied  Servke  Magazhu, 


Arctio  Birds  rblow  Qitbbrc. — The  lower 
St.  Lawrence  has  been  visited  lately  bv  an  ex- 
traordinary affluence  of  birds — ducks,  wild  geese, 
and  other  game.  They  were  left  undisturbed, 
on  account  of  the  sportst.ten  being  searce  in  that 
region.  They  took  their  departure  further  south 
at  the  approach  of  the  December  snow  storms. 
They  have  been  succeeded  by  an  unprecedented 
influx  of  Arctic  birds,  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in 
the  Province.  These  are  white  partridges  and 
white  owls.  The  former  are  now  as  abundant 
at  Rimouski,  St.  Flaii-e,  St.  Fabien  du  Bic,  etc, 
as  pigeons  are  in  the  spring.  TheJ  keep  to- 
gether in  large  flocks,  and  are  easily  approached 
and  killed.  The  white  owls  are  the  terror  of 
the  smaller  birds,  which  have  disappeared  at 
their  approach.  The  farmers  have  set  traps  for 
them,  and  destroyed  a  great  number.  The 
people  think  that  this  extraordinary  arrival  of 
Arctic  birds  forbodes  a  severe  winter. 


The  Jews  of  Hamburg  had  until  now  been 
subjected  to  the  Rabbinical  laws  of  the  Talmud, 
in  all  questions  concerning  marriages  and  sn^ 
cessions.  That  mode  of  proceeding  has  just  been 
abolished  by  the  burgesses  of  Hamburg,  the  pro- 
posal having  been  made  by  two  leading  men  of 
the  bar,  botli  Jews.  Among  European  Stntex 
there  now  only  remain  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Turkey,  which  maiintnin  a  similar  exception  for 
their  inhabitants  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
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rromTlM  Satnpdij  BtrieiK. 
LADY  K0B6AM.« 

Stdnet  Ladt  Moboan,  as  the  deliglited 
to  call  herself,  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able personages  of  the  present  century.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  have  we  met  with  a  character 
in  which  strength  and  weakness  were  more 
singularly  oombined.  With  all  her  tanity, 
aflfectation,  and  frivolity,  she  was  a  warm- 
hearted woman  of  genius  i  and  although  she 
paid  assiduous  court  to  the  lordfy  or  titled 
oppressors  of  her  country,  she  was  a  sealons, 
disinterested,  liberal-minded  Irish  patriot  to 
boot  Her  flowery  sentimentality  could  not 
hide  her  depth  of  feeling  and  richness  ef 
imagination,  while  the  wildest  creations  of 
her  frmoy  were  built  on  a  solid  foundation 
of  good  sense.  Her  worldliness  never  pre- 
vented her  from  makuig  large  sacrifices  for 
her  family,  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  nor 
from  contracting  warm  attachments  for  her 
friends.  She  had  an  intense  sense  of  right 
and  wrong — she  was  always  on  the  side  of 
the  oppressed  or  persecuted — and  although 
her  theological  opinions  were  hr  from  ortho- 
dox, she  was  practically  a  good  Christian. 
She  was  never  free  of  the  corporation  of  fine 
ladies  in  Dublin  or  London ;  but  she  saw 
a  good  deal  of  them  i  and  her  reputation 
caused  her  acquaintance  to  be  eagerly  courted 
by  the  leadii^  continental  celebrities  from 
the  time  when  she  first  visited  France  and 
Italy  until  her  death.  Her  reminiscences, 
therefore,  could  hardly  frdl  to  be  worth  pre- 
serving, nor  the  story  of  her  life  to  be  worth 
telling ;  and  the  task  of  preparing  her  papers 
for  the  press  has  devolved  on  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  ai|d  Miss  Jewsbury.  The  history  of 
the  publication  is  given  by  Mr.  Hepwcnth 
Dixon  in  the  Pre&oe  >*- 

<'  Lady  Morgan  had  not  only  proposed  to 
write  her  own  Memoirs,  but  had  made  a 
considerable  progress  in  her  task.  A  good 
part  of  her  volume  had  been  prepared  under 
ner  own  eyes  for  the  press ;  mucnof  the  cor- 
respondence to  be  uMd  had  been  marked ; 
ana  the  copious  diaries  in  which  she  had 
noted  the  events  of  her  life  and  the  course 
of  her  thoughts,  supplied  nearly  all  the  ad- 
ditions which  could  be  desired.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  appeared  to  me  that  Lady 
Morgan  could  be  Judiciously  left  to  tell  her 
own  story  in  her  own  way. 

•  Ladjf  Morg<m'§  Memoin :  AiMiogrcfhy,  JH- 
artes,  emd  Oorreipondence,  In  Two  Y<^anMS. 
London:  William  U.  AUon  and  Co.    leciL 


Morgan  had  raeeivad  a  great  duMi  of  yahia- 
ble  asaistanoe  from  Mim  Jewribory  i^more 
than  once  in  her  conversations  with  ne  she 
had  referred  with  satisfoetioa  to  tids  assist- 
ance, and  even  expressiM  a  deilre.  that  after 
her  death,  l£ss  /ewsbnry  should  complete 
the  arrangement  <cf  her  pini#fS.  My  own 
choice  wovud  bsrre  Isd  me,  uiiependcmly ,  to 
the  quarter  pointed  out  by  Lady  Morgattf  and 
I  have  pleasure  in  beaang  witaasa  to  the 
fact  thut  Miss  Jewsboiy  nndotook  the  tadL 
with  alacrity,  glad  of  the  opportanity  cl 
working  out  in  some  degree  ner  ideas  of 
Lady  Moij^an's  charadet  and  week. 

*'ln  tins  labor  trtany  eager  bande  iHKTe 
joined.  The  serriooa  of  Lady  IforKan^ 
nieces,  Mrs.  Inwood  Jones  and  lira.  CMK 
have  been  oonstant  and  indiaf^iaaUeii^ 

Miss  Jewsbory  has  dona  her  pmt  •dminh 
bly— apparently  omitting  nothing  aaaenctsl 
to  the  completion  of  the  character,  and  add> 
ing nothing  bnt  whatwmaeedad  tott  op 
pnssling  ehaama  or  eloeidaU  dMonw  pa^ 
sages.  She  haa  more  than  earfiad  ort  she 
has  improved  upon — the  wishes  and  concep- 
tions of  her  deceased  friend.  like  the  em- 
bryo Reynolds  or  Lawrence  who  ia  called  in 
by  the  popular  painter  of  the  hour  to  finiph 
the  draperies  or  fill  in  the  backgronnd  of  a 
portrait,  she  has  left  ample  tracaa  of  bar  own 
artistic  touch  on  the  cattvtui$  andweftdfy 
believe  that  if  she  had  not  been  ohed(ad  hjf 
afiectionate  recollections  and  a  pardonable 
partiality,  she  woukl  have  left  mora.  So 
acute  an  observer  can  hardly  have  foiled  to 
mark  Lady  .Morgan's  master-weaknesa,  or 
not  have  k>nged  to  make  larger  allowaMe 
for  it  in  accounting  for  the  «tiierwiao  «m»- 
countable  reticences  and  palpaUe  inetmalst- 
endes  of  the  autobiography.  Iiiah  In  aU 
things,  her  ladyship  was  pre-eminently  iririi 
in  her  fricts,  for  which  she  depen<M  rmf 
littie  on  her  memory.  It  was  not  that^  re- 
taining one  impression  of  a  soene  or  ind- 
denty  she  deliberately  stated  or  wrote  down 
another ;  but,  retaining  none^  er  an  imptr- 
foct  one,  she  stated  or  wrote  down  what 
best  calculated  for  immediate  eiiwt, 
pleasing  to  her  puUio,  or  moat  fialttiing  to 
herselfl  She  once  wrote  to  Lady  Chaiievflb 
from  some  town  in  Warwickshire,  lo  aay  tl|)|l 
she  had  settled  down  to  finish  ono  otiin 
books  in  a  charming  country,  in  a  piaity 
apartment  opening  on  a  conservatory,  wUh 
a  velvet  lawn  before  her  door.  Betettfa« 
shortlj  afterwarda  from  Londoii  to  DnUbt 
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Lady  Cbiirleyilk  stopped  at  the  place*  hunted 
up  the  address,  and  found  "  Gionrina  '*  in  a 
small  lodging  in  the  suburb  looking  on  a 
cabbage  garden. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  as 
much  self-deception  as  vanity  in  this.  She 
had  fancied  herself  into  the  heroine  of  one  of 
her  own  romances,  with  the  accessories,  and 
wrote  accordingly.  The  real  and  the  ficti- 
tious were  so  blended  in  her,  that  it  gradu- 
ally surpassed  her  power  to  separate  them. 
8he  could  tiot  begin  a  noTcl  without  refer- 
ring to  herself,  and  she  could  not  refer  to 
herself  without  beginning  a  novel.  When 
she  was  about  twenty-seven,  a  lad  fell  in  love 
with  her.  She  preserved  his  letters,  which 
are  thus  endorsed  in  her  own  hand  :-— 

"  *  Francis  Crossley,  aged  eighteen,  chose 
to  fall  in  love  with  me,  Sydney  Owenson, 
aged  eighteen.  He  was  then  intended  for  a 
merchant,  but  the  Novice  of  8t  Dominic 
(which  he  copied  out  as  regularly  as  written, 
in  six  huge  volumes)  and  its  author  turned 
his  head.  He  fled  from  his  counting-house, 
went  to  India  and  became  a  great  man.' 

"  Lady  Morgan,"  adds  Miss  Jewsbury, 
'*  when  she  endorsed  these  papers,  had  of 
course  forgotten  her  own  age.  It  is  so  sweet 
to  be  '  eighteen.' " 

It  18  so  sweet  to  be  eighteen — therefore 
•tick  to  it  that  you  were  or  are  eighteen.  It 
is  so  sweet  to  have  a  velvet  lawn  and  a  con- 
servator}'— therefore  sink  the  cabbage-gar- 
den, and  so  on  through  all  the  pleasant  falsi- 
fications of  a  long  life.  A  train  is  laid  for 
them  at  the  commencement  by  putting  out 
what  has  been  termed  the  eyes  of  biography 
— namely,  dates : — 

**  In  freeing  myself  from  all  dependence 
on  the  planets,  I  take  the  opportunity  to 
enter  my  protest  against  Dates.  What  has 
m  woman  to  do  with  dates?  Cold,  false, 
erroneous,  chronological  dates— new  style, 
cdd  style— precession  of  the  equinox,  ill- 
timed  calculation  of  comets,  long  since  due 
at  their  stations,  and  never  come !  Her  po- 
etical idios}'ncracy,  calculated  by  epochs, 
would  make  the  most  natural  points  of  ref- 
evenee  in  woman's  autobiopaphy.  Plutarch 
eete  the  example  of  dropping  dates  in  favor 
of  incidents,  and  an  authority  more  appro- 
pdate  to  the  present  pages, — Madame  de 
Oenlis,— one  of  the  most  eminent  female 
writers  of  any  period,  who  began  her  own 
OMmoirs  at  eighty,  swept  through  nearly  an 
ege  of  incident  and  revolution  without  any 
xeteeoce  to  vulgar  erae  *aigiufyiDg  notk- 
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in^ ; '  the  times  themselves,  though '  out  of 
joint,'  testifying  to  the  pleasant  incidents  she 
recounts  and  the  changes  she  witnessed.  I 
mean  to  have  none  of  theuL" 

By  e  stretch  of  posthumous  vanity,  she 
could  not  bear  that  even  posterity  should 
know  her  real  age-*forgetting  that,  in  de- 
fault of  accurate  information  on  this  point,  a 
woman  is  commonly  set  down  as  older  than 
she  is.  If  Miss  Jewsbury  is  right  in  think- 
ing that  Lady  Morgan  was  at  least  six  years 
older  than  Sir  Charles,  she  must  have  been 
bom  in  or  prior  to  1776.  She  was  equally 
reluctant  to  avow  her  parentage  without  in- 
vesting it  with  a  coloring  of  romance.  So 
we  are  told  that  her  father  (an  Irish  actor 
and  manager  of  the  jolly,  rollicking  sort) 
was  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen,  who,  bom 
and  bred  to  better  things,  took  to  the  stage 
in  a  freak,  to  the  scandal  of  his  family,  and 
that  her  Grandmother  Sydney,  granddaugh- 
ter of  Sir  Mai  by  Crofton,  was  the  Queen  of 
Beauty  in  Connaught.  By  dint  of  expatiat- 
ing on  Mr.  Owenson's  personal  advantages 
and  distinguished  manners,  she  at  length  be- 
comes actually  proud  of  her  ancestry,  talks 
of  "my  father's  house,"  and  attributes  her 
good  conduct  to  her  birth — Nobletse  oblige. 
Unluckily,  she  lets  out  that  she  had  written 
a  song  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents, 
"  all  about  kisses  and  whiskey,"  and  she  is 
obliged  to  own  that  this  exemplary  parent, 
although  tenderly  attached  to  his  children, 
was  hopelessly  unable  to  provide  for  them. 
And  here  it  is  that  the  distinctive  excellence 
of  Sydney  Owenson's  character  shines  out. 
She  at  once  resolved  to  do  for  herself  and 
family  what  the  father  could  not  or  would 
not  do  for  them.  She  would  attain  inde- 
pendence by  her  own  exertions ;  she  would 
win  comfort  and  competency,  perhaps  fame 
and  affluence,  by  her  pen.  She  thus  an- 
nounces her  resolution  to  her  father : — 

"  Mr.  CF has  been  here ;  he  has  told 

roe  all ;  and  I  have  seen  your  name  on  the 
list  of  Statutes  of  Bankruptcy.  .  .  .  Now, 
for  all  this,  dear  sir,  we  must  relieve  you 
from  the  terrible  expense  you  have  been  at 
for  our  education.  Of  thi^  1  am  resolved  to 
relieve  vou,  and  to  earn  money  for  you,  in- 
stead of  spending  the  little  you  will  have  for 
some  time  to  come.  /  tm/  not  go  to  ami 
school — where  they  can  teach  me  nothing  I 
did  not  know  before !  I  was  at  the  head  of 
niy  classes  at  Madame  Terson's,  and  as  for 
lurs.  Anderson— the  vulgar  cxeaturel- 
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b  not  wortli  iDeiitioiiiiig>.  Xoic,  < 
i  have  ttoo  nondt  neartyJbiMtd! 
is  8t.  Clair ;  I  tbink  I  wrote  it  it 
of  Werter,  which  I  read  in  iehool-holiclay», 
last  CbristmiLS.  Tbe  tecond  is  a  French 
novel,  Bugeeited  hj  my  reading  The  Me- 
Moira  of  the  Due  de  fiuUy,  and  tollinK  very 
much  in  love  with  Heorr  IV.  Now,  if  I  had 
time  aod  quiet  to  finialk  theai,  I  am  mare  I 
could  aell  them)  and,  obaerre,  air,  Mias 
Bomey  got  three  thouaand  poanda  for  Ca- 
miUa,  aud  brought  out  Eixii»a  unknowii  to 
her  father;  hut  all  thia  will  take  time. 
Haanwhile,  I  want  an  aaylum  both  for  my- 
aelf  and  Olivia.  .  .  .  Well,  Dr.  Pellegrini 
opprovea  of  my  intentioo,  which  ii,  aimply 
fbr  the  preaent,  to  go  aa  inatraetreaa  or  com- 
panion to  youoK  ladies.  My  booka,  agaioat 
iriiich  he  eaya  there  is  aothing  but  my  yoath 
—but  that  will  soon  cure  uaelf— wont  be 
ready  for  a  year  to  come." 

There  is  no  date  to  thia  letter)  bnt  the 
next,  in  which  sbe  speaka  of  herself  and 
aister  aa  jnst  leaving  sebool,  is  beaded  St. 
Andrew  Street,  18 — ,  when  she  coald  not 
have  been  lesa  than  twenty-fonr.  The  only 
key  to  the  myatifioation  is  that  she  altered 
tbe  date,  and  that  her  plan  waa  formed  some 
years  before.  In  porauanoe  of  it,  she  be- 
came governess  io  the  fomily  of  Mrs.  Featb- 
eratone,  of  Brecklin,  with  whom  sba  re- 
mained till  April  or  May,  IBOl.  St  Clair 
was  published  at  the  commencement  of  that 
year.  Miss  Jewsbury's  account  of  it  ia  that 
it  had  soma  suceeaa,  and  in  apite  of  &altB 
and  abaurditiea  contained  tbe  promise  of 
better  things.  It  waa  translated  into  Qer- 
man,  with  a  biographical  notice  prefixed,  in 
which  it  waa  stated  that  the  anthoreas  had 
■trangled  herself  with  an  embroidered  cam- 
brio  handkerchief  in  a  fit  of  diaappointed 
love.  Noone  waa  leal  liable  to  auch  a  cataa- 
trophe,  although,  by  her  own  account,  she 
was  annually  driving  admirers  by  tbe  score 
to  the  verge  of  suicide.  Miss  Jewibury 
places  implicit  credence  in  the  b<mS-fid9  ex- 
istence of  a  host  of  lovers,  speaking  the  gen- 
nine  language  of  adoration.  We  have  our 
doubts  ;  for  Lady  Morgan  lived,  breathed, 
and  had  her  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  ho- 
Utious  gnllnntry,  end  liked,  to  her  dying 
day,  to  be  addressed  as  tbe  object  of  devo- 
tion. Tbe  Irishmen  of  her  youth  were  not 
alow  to  gratify  her  i  and  no  aerioua  infer- 
ences can  be  drawn  from  the  inflated  lan- 
guage they  employed  to  make  her  believe 
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.ml  that  we  shall  beaa  mndi  i. 

jdi  ij^berCtrenty  years henoaaa  warn 

-' U  lien  you  compare  me  to  a  Jeaolt  and  a 
Jow,  }-oumast  be  actiog  under  the  eoufie- 
lion  or  the  slavery  in  which  I  am  bdd  bv 
your  {sscinatioiw!  I  woald  reaent  aneb 
treatment  if  experience  in  aneh  mattera  bad 
not  taught  me  that  in  atraggUng  agninat  fa- 
mala  caprioe  and  deapotiam,  th^  inrariaUa 
effect  ia  to  draw  one'a  duuoa  tbe  ti^iter  and 
to  make  tbem  still  more  galling  and  potenL 

"  If  I  buy  the  poetry  vithoat  aering  i^  it 
is  obviona  that  afieetion  geta  tbe  better  of 
prudence,  and  that  yon,  and  not  tbe  poam, 

UI'C  th«  chief  object  of  my  nnnluaa." 


Subieqaently  to  the  poblicatioii  of  bar 
Srst  novel,  she  accepted  tbe  situation  tf  gov- 
erness in  the  family  of  Mr.  Crawfbnl  of  FM 
Willkm,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  bat  qoitted 
them  some  time  in  1803,  on  finding  that 
"  the  good  folks  were  determined  on  gcJag 
for  lifo  to  CaeOe  !Re>Me-d<mn"~*M  ehewaa 
pleased  to  christen  their  manaioFD.  Sba 
joined  her  father  and  uater  at  TtiniAi1l«q^ 
and  tliere  flniahed  her  novel  of  Tha  Nmiet 
nf  St.  Domittic,  When  it  was  bliij  copied 
out,  sliedetennined  to  take  it  to  London  bn- 
stll':— 

"  In  thoae  daya  the  jonmejr  waa  looa, 
and  sdmewhat  haaardoua  fbr  a  Toong  gjS 
Tlierc  was  tbe  sea  Toyage.'and  tlie  &ag 
coach  journey  afterwanl^  ftom  Holybaad  to 
Lomlon.  She  had  to  trnvd  alone,  toA  afaa 
had  very  little  money  to  belp  ber  on  bv 

"  Slie  naed  to  aay  to  her  niecet,  in  aftat 
Iffe,  ibat  they— careftdly  nurtured  ^le  aa 
the}*  were — little  knewtba  etm^ea  and  dlt 
ticultin  that  she  had  to  encoontar  in  bat 

"  Her  first  journey  to  London  was  in  otH 
rious  contrast  to  tbe  brilliant  visits  aha  aob* 
scijuditly  made.  When  tbe  coach  drove 
into  tbe  yard  of  the'  Swan  with  two  Nebka,* 
in  J.arl  Lane,  sbe  had  not  a  notion  when  to 
^0  or  what  to  do  next,  and  sat  down  npon 
iior  Eimall  trunk  in  tbe  vard  to  wait  until  An 
bustle  of  arrival  ahonid  have  a  littk  aaV 
sided.  Overcomewith  fatigue  and  auie^, 
she  IVII  fkst  asleep.  For  some  time  no  oat 
ri'mnpked  her — at  last  a  gentleman  wbo  baid 
been  her  fellow-paisenger  in  the  coach  taw 
her  tilting  there,  and  he  had  the  bumanl^ 
jiamend  ber  himself  to  the  care  of  dit 


heraetf  the  actual  Olotrina  of  ber  tale.    Har  i  heads  of  tbt  eataUiahment,  begging  AM 
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they  would  take  care  of  her,  and  see  that 
fhe  was  properly  attended  to. 

**  The  friend  who  thus  unexpectedly  inter- 
posed on  her  behalf,  was  the  late  Mr.  Quen- 
tin  Dick.  It  was  the  beginning  of  her  ac- 
quaintance with  him." 

This  is  a  somewhat  apocryphal  anecdote, 
and  so  is  that  which  Miss  Jewsbury  relates 
in  commendation  of  the  book  :— 


u 


The  Novice  of  St.  Dominic  was  a  favor- 
ite with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  he  read  it  over  again 
in  his  last  illness,  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
for  a  book  of  which  any  author  might  be 
proud." 

We  wonder  how  this  curious  ixlfcident  es- 
caped the  discriminating  inquiries  of  Earl 
Stanhope. 

Her  first  decided  success  was  TTie  Wild 
Irish  Oirl,  published  in  1806— a  national 
novel,  in  which  she  managed  to  interweave 
a  great  deal  of  curious  information,  labori- 
ously collected,  touching  the  customs,  man- 
ners, and  local  history  of  Ireland.  She 
justly  prided  herself  on  her  research,  and  a 
little  too  much  on  her  learning,  which  was  a 
smattering  at  best.  But  she  always  took 
care  to  avoid  anachronisms,  as  well  as  scenes 
or  traits  out  of  keeping  with  the  country  or 
the  time,  such  as  she  incidentally  points  out 
in  a  popular  rival,  who  represented  an  Ital- 
ian ordering  a  hot  dinner  and  a  fire  in  the 
•outh  of  Italy  in  autumn.  Ida  of  Athens^ 
published  in  1818,  produced  her  *' First 
Taste  in  Criticism,"  the  title  of  a  chapter, 
from  which  we  learn  that  for  the  "taste" 
in  question — a  fierce  diatribe  in  the  Quar' 
ierly — ^she  was  indebted  to  her  charms: — 

^  Croker  was  one  of  the  Irish  crowd  of 
Miss  Owenson's  adorers,  and  his  vanity  led 
him  to  believe  that  his  person  and  address 
were  invincible.  Miss  Owenson,  courted  by 
the  most  wealthy  and  accomplished  men  of 
Irish  society,  had  no  eyes  for  the  briefless 
barrister ;  not  much  patience  with  his  au- 
dacities and  personalities." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  a  feud 
which  lasted  till  the  death  of  the  aggressor, 
who  certainly  had  the  worst  of  it,  for  Coun- 
mBot  Conway  Crawley  (in  Florence  Maear^ 
iikfi)^  is  one  of  the  best  satirical  portraits  in 
the  language,  not  excepting  Bighy  (in  Con- 
imigAy\  for  which  the  same  original  unwit- 
tingly and  unwillingly  sat.  A  curious  mode 
of  attack  was  put  in  force  against  her  by  the 
<)iiar<crfy.  In  the  Index  to  the  seventeenth 
iroiame  we  find :— 
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"  Morgan  (Lady),  her  falsehood,  279 ;  Iv> 
centiousness,  281 ;  impiety,  283." 

In  the  General  Index : — 

'*  Morgan  (Lady),  her  unwomanly  brutal- 
ity, xvii.  223." 

"  Morgan  (Lady),  writings  of,  viewed  with 
disgust  by  English  ladies,  xxi.  144." 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  any  man  calling 
himself  a  gentleman  could  have  been  guilty 
of  such  pitiable  and  persevering  malignity. 

Long  before  this  she  had  become  famous, 
had  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  gay  circles  of 
Dublin,  and  had  caught  a  passing  glimpse 
of  the  corresponding  sets  in  London — a  priv- 
ilege for  which  she  was  mainly  indebted  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Abercorn,  with  whom,  for 
some  time  prior  to  her  marriage,  she  was 
residing  as  a  kind  of  humble  companion  to 
the  marchioness.  Nothing  pleased  her  more, 
in  her  old  age,  than  to  have  it  insinuated 
that  there  was  '*  something  wrong  "  between 
her  and  the  proud  marquis  ;  and  Miss  Jews- 
bury  takes  this  quite  au  serieux,  remarking, 
"  Altogether,  he  was  about  as  dfingerous 
a  man  for  a  brilliant  young  woman  to  be 
brought  near  as  could  easily  be  found."  She 
had  just  before  remarked,  apropos  of  a  love- 
letter  deliberately  provoked  from  Mr.  Wal- 
lace : — 

"  It  was  the  fashion  for  all  the  men  to 
adore  her ;  Sir  Charles  Ormsby,  Lord  Guild- 
ford, Mr.  Archdeacon  King,  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  even  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn ;  and 
the  crowd  of  lovers  who  were  always  flying 
about  her  was  the  standing  joke  of  Lady 
Abercorn." 

If  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been 
a  visitor  at  Baron's  Court  or  Stanmore  Pri- 
ory, she  would  have  had  (i.c.,  have  duly  re- 
corded) a  flirtation  with  him.  The  marriage 
she  reluctantly  made  with  the  domestic  phy- 
sician of  the  establishment  suggests  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  there  was  more  flourish  and 
mockery  than  earnestness  in  the  proposals 
of  the  baronet%  king's  counsel,  archdeacons, 
and  captains.  In  the  autumn  of  1811,  Lord 
and  Lady  Abercorn  made  up  and  hurried  on 
a  marriage  between  her  and  Dr.  Charles 
Morgan,  whose  letters,  during  her  short  ab- 
sence, express  the  most  ardent  and  extrava* 
gant  passion  that  ever  inflamed  the  breaal 
of  an  M  J).  :— 

'*0  God!  O  God!  my  poor  lacerated 
mind !  but  the  horrid  task  is  over,  and  now 
dearest  woman  (for  such  you  are  and  ever 
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viU  be  to  mt)  take  nw  to  ytm,  yoor  omi  u- 
deat  lover;  let  me  throw  mytelf  or  your 
boBom,  and  give  vent  to  ray  burdeaed  heart  t 
let  me  feel  your  gentle  pressure,  the  vormth 
of  your  breath,  and  the  atill  wanner  tear  on 
mj  cheek.  Think,  love,  of  those  deiicioua 
momenta  f  when  ^1  created  things  but  our 
two  selves  were  forgotten ;  of  those  instants 
wherein  we  lived  eterDides." 

She  tboaght  ratber  differently  of  thote  de- 
liciont  moments,  or  wa«  not  eager  for  too 
frequent  a  repetition  of  them,  tor  she  con- 
fessedly tried  to  back  out  i~~ 

"  Lad^  Morgan  tiaed  to  tell,  vety  comicallVi 
of  her  dismay  at  fin^g  berMlf  fairly  caught 
in  the  toils.  Any  romance  she  had  felt  alraut 
Sir  Charles  was  ftngbtened  out  ot  her  for  the 
time'  being,  and  she  said  aha  would  have 
given  anything  to  be  able  to  ran  away  again. 
Ndther  was  nuch  delay  aocorded  to  her. 
On  a  cold  morning  in  January,  she  was  sit- 
ting in  the  library  by  the  fire,  in  bet  mom- 
bg  wrapper,  when  Iisdy  Abercora  opened 
the  door,  and  said,  'Olorvina,  come  up- 
stairs directly,  end  be  married  t  there  must 
be  no  more  trifling ! ' 

"  Her  ladyship  took  Hiss  Owensen's  arm, 
and  led  her  np-atairs  into  her  dreiaing-room, 
where  a  table  wai  arranged  for  the  ceremony 
— the  fimilv  chaplain,  standing  in  Ml  canon- 
icala,  with  ats  book  open,  and  Sir  Charles 
ready  to  receive  her.  There  was  no  escape 
left.  The  ceremony  proceeded,  and  the  Wad 
Irish  Oirl  was  married  past  redemption." 

Wbilat  the  engagement  waa  yet  pending, 
the  lord-Keutenant  paid  an  opportune  visit 
to  Baren's  Court,  and  was  easily  persuaded 
to  knight  the  family  physician  of  his  host — ■ 
an  event  which  msterially  aided  In  dissipat- 
ing the  remsining  scmplea  of  the  "  Wild 
Irish  Girl,"  who  wss  then  in  her  thirty-sixth 
or  tbirty-soventb  year.  Her  sister,  a  pretty 
and  agreeable  woman,  the  wife  of  a  Dublin 
physician,  had  already  beeome  Lady  dsrke 
by  a  similar  process  g  and  no  small  slam 
was  felt  by  both  sisters  when  the  legal  right 
of  the  lord-lieutenant  to  confer  knighthood 
ainco  the  Union  was  formally  impugned. 

The  msrrisge  turned  on.  a  happy  one  fer 
both  parties  ;  for  be  was  never  tbted  of  re- 
peating her  praises  to  herself  and  otben, 
which  she  reciprocated  by  declaring  that  be 
waa  the  wisest,  brightest,  handsomest  of  his 
sex.  He  was  a  good-looking,  good-natnred 
tnan,  with  some  reading  and  soma  talent, 
who  would  have  pMsed  mneter  well  enough 
if  he  had  been  kept  in  the  badtgtooad,  end 
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had  not  tried  ta  iralot*  the  Nttiilv  vinrftf 
of  bis  wife.  He  waa  also  an  mrewed  free- 
thinker, and  lost  his  few  Dnbtin  psitleats  bj 
the  sceptical  tendenoj  of  his  ofdniosiab  As 
illuatration  is  boldly  giTAB  by  Him  ivwf 
bury,  which  we  should  not  have  vantmadtii 
supply  on  our  own  re^oniitulitir  :— 

"  Lady  Ho^an  Bsad  to  tdl  in  a  Ten  dnfi, 
manner,  a  story  about  a  viaft  that  Sr  Cbaries 
paid  to  Hoore  whilst  he  was  laid  wp  with 
the  leg  of  which  be  complains  in  tha  pMced- 
ing  notch  Hoore  was  «  good  CatholM),  01  at 
least  very  orthodox  in  bis  opiniosBt  ffir 
Charles  was  neither.  On  tide  occasion,  sfts 
examining  and  presoflrfog  lot  the  leg,  U 
sat  down  on  the  nedsida  and  entered  into  a 

Shysiological  end  metajihyaieal  rtisrwinn 
loore,  for  a  time,  saatMiied  Ue  part,  vit3 
he  became  somewhat  hardly  preeaed,  when 
be  exclaimed, — 

I  "'OMorgan,  talk  nomoift—«oneidK  lay 
immortal  soul ! ' 

I  "'■  Damn  your  soal  I '  said  Sir  Chariai, 
I  impatiently—'  atMnd  to  my  aigoiMnL' " 

Aa  Lady  Morgan  latteriy  tc^  the  atray,  «• 
Moore's  exclaiming,  "  Leave  me  mj  imiMV- 
tal  sout,"  poor  dear  Sir  Chsrlea  wittOj  r^ 
plied,  "  Damn  your  immortal  souL" 

AfUr  residing  a  few  months  witlt  tbeii  n» 
ble  patron  at  Baron's  Court,  they  aet  vf 
what  turned  cnt  a  very  agreeable  hoaaa  ta 
Dublin.  It  gained  celebrity  enongli  to  li* 
hitohed  into  a  popular  song  :— 

"  Ocb,  Dublin  city,  there's  no  doabliag^ 
Bales  every  city  upon  the  ssj ; 
'Tis  Uioro  jodII  hear  O'Connell  sponte^ 
An'  Ladj  Morgan  making  lay." 

It  waa  to  fumiab  the  honse  in  Kfldare  Street 
that  she  wrote  (fDofuull,  which  is  still  rod 
with  interest,  the  heroine  being  an  ex-gor- 
emeaa  who  marries  a  dnke,  andt  u  Bsaa^ 
was  intended  for  bersel£  Sir  Chariesaad 
Lady  Morgan  Tiaitad  Flanea  in  181S  aid 
1816,  and  published  the  lendt  of  tbrir  ob> 
servations  in  1817,  in  two  volnmea  qnagto^ 
for  winch  C<dbum  gare  £l^00a  Hm  T«k 
suooeeded,  despite,  or  parkapa  beoanaa  o( 
the  rabid  abuae  of  bar  old  enemy,  and  wM 
immediauly  Mlowed  by  Fhrene*  Viiiiflp, 
in  whiob  she  paid  off  M  aeoraa  with  inter- 
est. In  March,  161S,  Oolburn  proposed  to 
tbem  to  viait  Italy,  and  write  a  week  npM 
it  similar  in  plan  and  pn)p<ntions  to  tba  ena 
on  Franca,  for  wbidi  they  were  to  reoaiv* 
£a,OO0L  Tltsy  dosed  with  the  offer,  and  ths 
raanlt  waa  the  bo<^  vhicli  Lonl  Bjma  pea* 
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nouneed  "fearless  and  excellent.'*  The 
O'Briens  and  Flahertys  (1827)  fuUj  sus- 
tained her  reputation,  although  she  does  lit- 
tle more  than  reproduce  her  faTorite  scenes 
and  characters ;  but  this  was  her  last  decided 
literary  success,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  ascertain  the  quality  or  trace 
the  fate  of  her  remaining  publications,  to 
liiss  Jewsbury.  In  1837  a  pension  of  £300 
a  year  was  granted  to  her  by  the  crown 
(Lord  Melbourne  being  prime  minister),  at 
the  solicitation  of  Lord  Morpeth,  now  Earl 
of  Carlisle.  It  was  stated  to  be  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  her  merits,  **  literary  and  patri- 
otic.'* In  the  course  of  the  same  year  she 
removed  to  London.  '^Dublin  had  long 
been  distasteful  to  her,  for  Dublin  is,  after 
all,  a  provincial  city,  and  the  society  lacked 
the  brightness  and  ftreedom  of  a  great  capi- 
tal." But  she  was  transplanted  too  late; 
and  she  was  never  qualified  to  shine  in  the 
refined  and  fastidious  societjfk  of  a  '*  great 
capital : " — 

"  Her  monners  had  not  that  repose 
Which  suits  the  house  of  Vera  de  Vere." 

Madame  de  Genlis,  who  met  her  in  Paris 
in  1816,  says : — 

*•  Her  vivacity  and  rather  springing  car- 
riage seemed  very  strange  in  Parisian  cir- 
cles. She  soon  learned  that  good  taste  of 
itself  condemns  this  kind  of  demeanor ;  in 
fact,  gesticulation  and  noisy  manners  Imve 
never  been  popular  in  France." 

Unluckily,  she  never  did  learn  this.  She 
erroneously  fancied  that  she  was  expected  to 
entertain  the  company,  be  it  what  it  might ; 
and  she  was  fond  of  telling  stories  in  which 
ahe  figured  as  the  companion  of  the  great, 
instead  of  confining  herself  to  scenes  of  Irish 
low  life,  which  she  described  inimitably. 
Lady  Cork  used  to  say,  **  I  lik«  Lady  Mor- 
gan very  much  as  an  Irish  bjackguard,  but 
I  can't  endure  her  as  an  English  fine  lady." 
Tat  she  found  no  difilculty  in  collecting  what 
ahe  called  a  brilliant  throng  in  William  Street, 


Albert  Gate.  Her  little  dinners  frequently 
comprised  the  principal  luminaries  of  the 
literary  world,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the 
stars  of  polities  and  fashion  j  and  she  was  a 
delightful  companion  by  her  own  fireside, 
with  no  one  present  to  whom  she  was  anx- 
ious to  show  aS,  During  the  latter  years 
of  her  lifb,  her  house  derived  at  intervals  a 
great  additional  charm  from  the  presence  of 
her  nieces,  daughters  of  Sir  Arthur  Clarke, 
who  looked  well,  talked  well,  drew  well,  and 
sang  to  admiration.  It  was  in  allusion  to 
his  reported  engagement  with  one  of  them 
that  Rogers  said,  "  Whenever  my  name  is 
coupled  with  that  of  a  young  lady  in  this 
manner,  I  make  it  a  point  of  honor  to  say  I 
have  been  refused."  Like  Moore,  she  has 
been  accused  of  an  inordinate  fondness  for 
rank  and  title,  but  a  plausible  defence  is  sug- 
gested by  Miss  Jewsbury :  "  The  titles  and 
equipages  of  her  own  great  acquaintance 
were  to  her  what  scalps  are  to  an  Indian 
brave,  outward  and  visible  signs  of  con- 
quest." In  other  words,  social  equality  with 
inherited  distinction  is  enjoyed  by  genius 
as  the  criterion  or  copestone  of  success.  At 
all  events,  the  moral  of  her  life  stands  un- 
impaired by  her  weaknesses,  and  no  one  was 
better  entitled  to  commend  it  as  fraught  with 
an  improving  lesson  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion : — 

"  I  would  wish  to  impress  on  voung  peo- 
ple who  are  beginning  life  as  I  did,  depend- 
ent on  their  own  exertions,  the  absolute  need 
of  concentrated  industry  j  a  definite  purpose, 
and  above  all,  conduct  dictated  by  common 
sense,  as  absolutely  essential  to  give  genius 
its  value  aiti  its  success.  No  woman,  from 
Sappho  downwards,  ever  fell  out  of  the 
ranks  without  finding  that  her  <  self-sacri- 
fice' was  only  another  name  for  indulged 
selfishness.  <  The  light  that  leads  astray ' 
is  not,  and  never  will  be,  'light  from 
Heaven.' " 

Lady  Morgan  was  not  strong  in  French ; 
and,  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  almost  every  sen- 
tence of  French  in  these  volumes  is  defaced 
by  a  grammatical  error  or  a  misprint 
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WAR. 

A  CHAPTER  FROM  ENGLISH  HI8T0RT, 

BT  GHARLB8  J.   8TILLB. 

"  History,  if  it  be  not  the  merest  toy,  the  idlest 
pastime  of  oar  vacant  hoars,  is  the  record  of  the 
onward  march  of  Humanity  towards  an  end. 
Where  there  is  no  belief  in  such  an  end,  and 
therefore  no  advance  towards  it,  no  stirrings  of 
a  Divine  Word  in  a  people's  bosom,  where  not 
as  yet  the  beast's  iieart  has  been  taken  away,  and 
a  man's  heait  given,  there  History  cannot  be 
said  to  be.  They  belong  not,  therefore,  to  His- 
tory, least  of  nil  to  sacred  Historv,  those  Babels, 
those  cities  of  confasion,  those  hage  pens,  into 
which  by  force  and  fraud,  tlie  early  bunteta  of 
men,  the  Nimrods  and  tiie  Sesostrises  drave,  and 
compelled  their  fellows :  and  Scripture  is  only 
most  true  to  its  idea  while  it  passes  them  almost 
or  whollv  in  silence  by,  while  it  lingers  rather 
on  the  plains  of  Mamre  with  the  man  that  *'  be- 
lieved God  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness,"  than  by  "  populous  No  "  or  great 
Babylon,  where  no  faith  existed  but  in  the  blind 
powers  of  nature,  and  the  brute  forces  of  the 
natural  man." 

— ^Tbbxoh'8  HuLSSAir  Lboturb, 

2*he  Unity  of  Scripture. 

We  have  known  hitherto  in  this  country 
00  little  of  the  actual  realities  of  war  on  a 
grand  scale,  that  many  are  beginning  to  look 
upon  the  violent  opposition  to  the  goTem- 
menty  and  the  slowness  of  the  progress  of 
our  arms,  as  signs  of  hopeless  discourage- 
ment. History,  however,  shows  us  that 
these  are  the  inevitable  inddents  of  all  wars 
waged  by  a  free  people.  This  might  be 
abundantly  illustrated  by  many  remarkable 
eventa  in  English  history,  from  the  days  of 
the  great  Bebellion  down  throush  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  of 
Marlborough  to  the  wan  which  grew  out  of 
the  events  of  the  French  Bevolution.  War 
is  always  entered  upon  amidst  a  vast  deal 
of  popular  enthusiasm,  which  is  utterly 
unreasoning.  It  is  the  universal  voice  of 
history,  that  such  enthusiasm  is  wholly  un- 
reliable in  supporting  the  prolonged  and 
manifold  burdens  which  are  inseparable  from 
every  war  waged  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
for  a  long  period.  The  popular  idea  of  war 
is  a  speedy  and  decisive  victory,  and  an  im- 
mediate occupation  of  the  enemy's  capital, 
followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  by  which  the 
objects  of  the  v/ar  are  permanently  secured. 
Nothing  is  revealed  to  the  excited  passions 
of  the  multitude,  but  dazzling  visions  of  na- 
tional glory,  purchased  by  small  privations, 


and  the  early  and  oomplcU  sol^ugatiim  of 
their  enemies.  It  is,  thereibre,  not  iinnata* 
ral  that  at  the  &rst  rererse  they  should 
yield  at  once  to  an  unmanly  depression,  and, 
giving  up  all  for  lost,  they  should  vent  upon 
the  government  for  its  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  upon  the  army  and  its  generals  for  their 
failure  to  make  their  dreama  of  victory  real- 
ities, an  sbuse  as  onraaso&ing  as  was  their 
original  enthusiasm. 

Experience  haa  taught  the  Engjisli  people 
that  the  progress  of  a  war  never  fulfils  the 
popular  expectations  f  that  although  victoiy 
may  be  assured  at  last  to  patient  and  nntir- 
ing  vigor  and  energy  in  its  prosecation,  yd 
during  the  continuance  of  a  long  war,  tbsrs 
can  be  no  well-founded  hope  of  a  unifium 
and  constant  series  of  brilliant  triumphs  in 
the  field,  illustrating  the  profound  wisdom 
of  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  i  that»  on  ihB 
contrary,  all  war,  even  that  which  is  most 
successful  in^the  end,  consists  rather  la 
checkered  fortunes,  of  alternations  of  vic- 
tory and  disaster,  and  that  its  conduct  is 
generally  marked  by  what  were  evidently, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  experience, 
blundera  so  glaring  in  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  government,  or  in  the  strategy  of  its 
generals,  that  the  wonder  is  success  was 
achieved  at  alL  The  English  have  thus 
been  taught  that  the  true  characteristic  of 
public  opinion,  in  its  judgment  of  a  war, 
should  be,  not  hopefulness  nor  impatience 
of  immediate  results,  but  rather  a  stem 
durance— that  king-quality  of  heroic 
stancy  which,  rooted  deep  in  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  cause^  sop* 
ports  a  lofty  public  spirit  equally  well  in  the 
midst  of  temporary  disaster,  and  in  the 
hour  of  assured  triumph. 

We  have  had  no  such  experience  here. 
Our  people  are  perhaps  more  easily  excited 
by  success,  and  more  readily  depressed  by 
reverses,  tliln  the  English,  and  it  is,  there* 
fore,  worth  while  to  consider  how  tlMy  car- 
ried on  war  on  a  grand  scale  and  fbr.  a  pro- 
tracted period.  It  will  be  found,  if  we 
mistake  not,  that  the  denunciations  tif  the 
government,  so  common  among  us  of  late, 
and  the  complainta  of  the  inactivity  of  the 
army,  have  their  exact  counterpart  in  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  all  the  wan  in 
which  England  has  been  engoged  since  the 
days  of  the  great  Rebellion.  He  who  draws 
consolation  from  the  lessons  of  the  past. 
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will  not,  we  think,  seek  comfort  in  vain 
when  he  discoTcrs  that  in  all  those  wafs  in 
which  the  government  and  the  army  have 
been  so  bitterly  assailed  (except  that  of  the 
American  Kevolution),  England  has  at  last 
been  triumphant.  It  is  worth  while,  then, 
to  look  into  English  history  to  under- 
stand how  war  is  successfully  carried  on, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which,  owing 
to  a  perverted  public  opinion,  exist  within 
the  nation  itself.  These  difficulties,  although 
they  inhere  in  the  very  nature  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment, often  prove,  as  we  shall  see,  more 
fruitful  of  embarrassment  to  the  favorable 
prosecution  of  a  war,  than  the  active  oper- 
ations of  the  enemy. 

We  propose  to  illustrate  the  propositions 
wrhich  wo  have  advanced  by  a  study  of  the 
•eries  of  campaigns  known  in  English  his- 
tory as  the  Peninsular  War.  We  select 
tbia  particular  war  because  we  think  that  in 
many  of  its  events,  and  in  the  policy  which 
sustained  it,  there  are  to  be  observe^  many 
important,  almost  startling  parallelisms  with 
our  present  struggle.  We  have,  of  course, 
no  reference  to  any  similarity  existing  in 
the  principle  which  produced  the  two  wars, 
but  rather  to  the  striking  resemblance  in  the 
modes  adopted  by  the  two  people  for  pros- 
oeuting  war  on  a  grand  scale,  and  for  the 
▼indication  of  a  principle  regarded  as  of 
Tital  importance  by  them. 

The  Peninsular  War  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land, as  was  contended  by  the  ministry  dur- 
ing its  progress,  and  as  is  now  universally 
recognised,  was  a  struggle  not  only  to  main- 
tain her  commercial  supremacy  (which  was 
then,  as  it  is  now,  her  life),  but  also  to  pro- 
tect her  own  soil  from  invasion  by  the 
French,  by  transferring  the  scene  of  conflict 
to  distant  Spain.  The  general  purpose  of 
•asisting  the  alliance  against  Napoleon  seems 
always  to  have  been  a  subordinate  motive. 
It  is  now  admitted  by  all  historians,  that 
upon  success  in  this  war  depended  not  only 
bgland's  rank  among  nations,  but  her  very 
existence  as  on  independent  people.  The 
W9X  was  carried  on  for  more  than  five  years, 
end  on  a  scale,  so  far  as  the  number  of  men 
end  the  extent  of  the  military  operations  are 
eonoemed,  until  then  wholly  unattempted  by 
England  in  her  European  wars.  The  result, 
as  it  need  not  be  said,  was  not  only  to  crown 
tiie  British  arms  with  the  most  brilliant  and 
vadjing  lustre,  but  also  to  retain  perma- 
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nently  in  their  places  the  party  whose  only  ^ 
title  to  public  fovor  was  that  they  had  car- 
ried on  the  war  against  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles, and  brought  it '  to  a  successful  te> 
mination.  Thus  was  delayed,  it  may  be 
remarked,  for  at  least  twenty  years,  the 
adoption  of  those  measures  or  reform  which 
at  last  gave  to  England  that  place  in  modem 
civilisation  which  had  long  before  been 
reached  by  most  of  the  nations  of  the  Con- 
tinent by  passing  through  the  trials  of  a 
bloody  revolution.  If  we,  then,  in  our  dark 
hours,  are  inclined  to  doubt  and  despond- 
ency 88  to  the  final  result,  let  us  not  forget 
the  ordeal  through  which  England  success- 
fully passed.  We  shall  find  that,  in  the 
commencement,  there  was  the  same  wild  and 
unreasoning  enthusiasm  with  which  we  are 
familiar ;  the  same  bitter  abuse  and  denun- 
ciation of  the  government  at  the  first  re- 
verses; the  same  impatient  and  ignorant 
criticism  of  military  operations ;  the  same 
factious  and  disloyal  opposition  on  the  part 
of  a  powerful  party ;  the  same  discourage- 
ment and  despondency  at  times  on  the  part 
of  the  true  and  loyal ;  the  same  prophecies 
of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  success;  the 
same  complaints  of  grievous  and  burden- 
some taxation,  and  predictions  of  the  utter 
financial  ruin  of  the  country ;  the  same  vio- 
lent attacks  upon  the  government  for  its 
arbitrary  decrees,  and  particularly  for  the 
suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  the 
same  difficulties  arising  from  the  inexperi- 
ence of  the  army ;  and  the  same  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  government  in  pot  boldly 
and  energetically  supporting  the  army  in  the 
field.  These  are  some  of  the  more  striking 
parallelisms  between  the  Peninsular  War  and 
our  own  struggle,  which  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  progress  of  that  war  will  render  very 
apparent. 

The  insurrection  in  Spain  which  followed 
immediately  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
trigues of  Napoleon  at  Bayonne*  in  April, 
1807,  by  which  the  royal  family  was  en- 
trapped into  an  abdication  of  its  right  to  the 
throne,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  made  king  of 
that  country,  roused  universal  admiration 
and  enthusiasm  in  England.  It  was  thought 
by  all  parties  that  an  obstacle  to  the  further 
progress  of  Napoleon's  schemes  of  the  most 
formidable  character  had  at  last  been  found. 
It  was  the  first  popular  insurrection  in  any 
country  against  Napoleon's  power,  and  eon- 
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sequently,  when  the  deputies  from  tbe  Asto- 
riaa  readied  England  imploring  suoeor,  their 
appeals  excited  the  popular  feeling  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  the  opposite  parties  in 
Parliament  and  the  country  vied  with  each 
other  in  demanding  that  England  should  aid 
the  insurrection  with  the  whole  of  her  mili- 
tary power.  It  is  onrions  to  obsenre,  that 
when  the  questioitt  of  aid  was  hcought  before 
Parliament,  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  8hecidaBy 
who  had  probably  nerer  aoted  together  be- 
fore on  any  political  question,  riT^Usd  eadi 
other  in  their  pndse  of  the  Sp«aards»  and 
in  their  expressions  of  hope  and  belief  thsit 
Napoleon  had  at  last  tikum  a  step  which 
would  speedily  prore  fiital  to  him.  Large 
supplies  were  TOted  by  aeelamatSon,  and  an 
important  expeditioii,  afietwaids  iterating 
in  two  columns,  one  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Moore,  the  other  under  that  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  was  despatched  to  the 
Peninsula  to  aid  the  insurgents.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  ex- 
pedition, but  merely  to  notioe  the  eflbet 
which  its  immediate  results^  the  retreat  to 
Corunna,  and  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  pr<^ 
duoed  upon  popular  feeling  in  Engfland.  As 
we  look  back  on  the  history  of  that  time,  the 
folly  and  madness  which  seijMd  upon  the 
popular  mind  when  the  terms  of  the  ConvOfr* 
tioQ  of  Cintra  became  known,  can  only  bo 
explained  by  recalling  the  high-wrong h€  and 
extravagant  expectations  of  immediate  suc- 
cess with  which  the  war  had  been  entered 
upon:  By  this  Convention,  and  as  the  result 
of  a  single  battle,  Portugal  was  wholly  evac- 
uated by  the  French  $  yet  sudi  were  the  un- 
reasooiable  demands  of  publio  opinion,  that 
because  the  whole  French  army  had  not  been 
made  prisoners  of  war^  the  ministry  was  al- 
moat  swept  away  by  the  outburst,  and  it 
could  only  control  the  storm  by  removing 
the  two  generals  highest  in  rank.  It  re- 
quired all  the  fomily  and  political  infl«enoe 
of  the  third«  Sir  Arthur  Wtllesley,  to  enable 
him  to  retain  his  position  in  the  army.  The 
disastrous  retreat  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army 
to  Corunna,  and  the  easy  triumphs  of  the 
French  at  that  period  throughout  all  Spain, 
plunged  the  English  into  despair.  Ckang 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  men  who,  only 
three  months  before,  had  quarrelled  with  the 
army  in  Portugal  because  it  had  not  given 
them  the  spectacle  of  a  French  marshal  and 
twenty  thousand  of  his  eoldien  as  paaosMSS 


of  war  at  Spithead,  now  jipAt'openlf  nf  the 
folly  ^>f  any  attempt  at  all  on  the  fmt  of 
England  to  resist  the  progveas  oOkBVmwk 
arms  in  the  Peoinsola*  In  PariMUMM  thiie 
was  the  usual  lame  apokgj  for  dieesler,  as 
attempt  to  «ihift  the  respoosflHlitj  ftMpi  the 
ministry  to  the  general  in  eommand ;  but  the 
great  foct,  that  all  tfaeif  hopes  had  been  die- 
appointed  itUl  remtained^and^ftcr  the  eei- 
planations  ai  tiie  fevsmment  the  general 
despondttiey  beeame  mete  gloony  thvi  •v«r. 
It  is  not  difioult  in  the  ligbt  of  hisMy  to 
see  where  the  blame  of  foijbre  ahouM  feet 
Any  one  who  is  disposed  now  to  eneer  aad 
cai41  at  the  ahortcominga  of  our  own  rlmfn 
istration,  to  impute  to  it  liows  short  sif  htrf 
aftd  impractioable  in  their  poiieyt  and  to 
bkme  it  for  want  of  energy  and  vigor  in  Ibe 
prosecution  of  the  war,  haa  only  to  tmm  to 
Colonel  Napier's  aceountof  the  etn|ndibhm-' 
ders  of  the  En^ish  govemmeiit»ila  abenid 
and  contradictory  orders,  Ito  absolnto  kno> 
ranoe  not  only  it  the^ementary  prinstplis 
of  all  war,  b«t  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
country  in  which  the  army  waa  to  opeial% 
and  of  the  resoureee  of  the  esen^.  to  be 
convineed  that  had  ito  mode  ef  eatvyii^  en 
hostilities  (whieh  was  the  popular  4»iie)  been 
adopted,  in  she  months  not  an  English  aol- 
dier  would  have  remained  in  the  PenhMria, 
SKcept  as  a  ]»isoner  of  war.  The  hialofy  of 
this  campaign  contains  important  leaeoiia  for 
us  I  it  shows  oonelusivdy  that  the  imao* 
diato  results  of  war  are  never  eqnid  to  the 
publio  expectation,  and  that  if  thia  paMi 
expeetotion,  d^eated  by  the  imbedlily  of  tt» 
government,  or  soured  by  disaater  in  tiht 
field,  ia  to  be  the  sole  rule  by  ^riiieh  ailitavy 
operations  are  to  be  judged,  no  war  for  the 

defonee  of  a  principle  can  kng  be  carried  00. 
Fortunately  for  the  fome  ami  the  power  of 
England,  the  ndaiatry,  although  ignomat  of 
the  true  mode  of  proeectttinghostiUtiee»liad 
sense  enougbto  perceive  that  their  only  trao 
policy  was  perseverance.  They  were  atfong 
enough  to  reaist  the  formidaUe  opposition 
which  the  evento  we  have  reforred  to  denpel-' 
oped  in  Parliament  and  the  oonntry,, 
undismayed  by  the  expeclenee  of  the 
oondudsd  a  treaty  with  the  PrnTisimml 
Qovemment  of  Spain,  by  wbibh  thif 
pledged  England  never  to  abandon  ihn  an> 
tional  eause  until  the  French  were  driven 
aeroas  the  Pyrenees.    The  srmy  waa  ptaoad 
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and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  appointed  to 
tlie  chief  commaqd.  The  goyernment,  not 
yet  wholly  awakened  from  its  illusions,  still 
thought  it  practicable  to  reach  Madrid  in  a 
single  campaign,  and  to  that  end  the  efforts 
of  Wellington  were  directed.  It  became 
necessary  at  first  to  dislodge  8oult  at 
Oporto,  and  the  magnificent  victory  of  the 
English,  gained  by  the  passage  of  the  Douro 
at  that  point,  went  far  to  reriye  confidence 
at  home  in  the  invincibility  of  their  army. 
Yet  so  clear  is  it  that  victory  in  war  often  de- 
pends upon  what,  for  some  better  name  we 
may  call  mere  good  fortune,  that  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself 
for  saying  that  this  army  which  had  just  ex- 
hibited such  prodigies  of  valor,  was  then  in 
iuoh  a  state  of  demorali^tion,  that  although 
**  excellent  on  parade,  exoellent  to  fight,  it 
was  worse  than  an  enemy  in  a  country,  and 
liable  to  dissolution  alike  by  success  or  de- 
lisat."  Certayily  no  severer  criticism  has 
ever  been  justified  by  the  inexperience  and 
want  of  discipline  of  our  own  raw  levies  than 
that  contained  in  this  memorable  dedara^ 
turn.  A  little  reflection  and  candor  might 
perhaps  teach  us,  as  it  did  the  English,  that 
nothing  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  ex- 
perience, and  that  every  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  disasters  where  it  is  necessary  to 
edncate  both  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  ac- 
toal  presence  of  the  enemy.  Wellington 
■con  afterwards  moved  towards  the  Spanish 
frontier,  hoping  by  a  junction  with  the  army 
under  Cuesta  to  fight  a  battle  with  the 
Fianch  which  would  open  to  him  the  road  to 
the  ci^tal.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Tala- 
Tara,  and  although  it  has  since  been  claimed 
by  the  English  as  one  of  their  proudest  vic- 
tories, and  the  name  of  Talavera.  is  now  in- 
•eribed  upon  the  standards  of  the  regiments 
who  took  part  in  it  with  those  of  Salamanca 
and  Vittoria,  yet  the  result  was,  in  the  end, 
tiiat  Wellington  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
liabon  just  three  months  after  he  had  set 
out  from  that  place,  having  left  his  wounded 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  having  escaped 
aa  if  by  a  miracle  from  being  wholly  cut  off 
in  hb  rttxaat,  and  having  lost  one-third  of 
kla  anay  in  battle  and  by  disease.  Of 
oomsa  tiba  blame  was  thrown  upon  the  want 
of  ao-oporation  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards. 
TUb  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  $  it  is  the 
nnit  of  the  eampaign  with  which  we  are 
Dapaadanoa  upon  the   Span- 
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iards  was  certainly,  as  it  turned  out,  a  fault, 
but  it  was  one  of  the  {adr  chances  of  war,  and 
it  was  a  fault  in  which  Wellington,  made 
wise  by  experience,  was  never  again  de- 
tected. 

When  the  news  of  the  untoward  result  of 
this  campaign  reached  England,  the  clamor 
against  the  government  and  against  Welling- 
ton was  quite  as  violent  as  that  excited  by 
the  disasters  of  Sir  John  Moore's  army. 
The  opposition  in  Parliament  took  advan- 
tage of  this  feeling  to  rouse  public  opinion 
to  such  a  manifestation  as  might  compel  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  and 
drive  the  ministry  from  office.  The  Common 
Council  of  London,  probably  a  fair  exponent 
of  the  opinions  of  the  middle  class,  petitioned 
the  king  not  to  confirm  the  grant  of  £2,000 
a  year,  which  the  ministry  had  succeeded  in 
getting  Parliament  to  vote  to  Wellington. 
The  petitioners  ridiculed  the  idea  that  a  bat- 
tle attended  with  such  results  should  be 
called  a  victory.  **  It  should  rather  be  called 
a  eaUnmijff'  they  said, "  since  we  were  obliged 
to  seek  safety  in  a  precipitate  fiight,  aban- 
doning many  thousands  of  our  wounded 
countrymen  into  the  hands  of  the  French." 
In  the  opinion  of  the  strategists  in  the  Com- 
mon Council  and  of  their  friends  in  Parlia- 
ment, Wellington  might  be  a  brave  officer, 
but  he  was  no  general  *,  he  had  neglected  the 
protection  of  his  flanks  and  his  line  of  com- 
munication. When  it  is  remembered,  that 
at  this  very  time,  Wellington,  profiting  by 
the  experience  of  the  past,  was  diligently 
making  his  army  really  effective  within  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  from  which  strong- 
hold it  was  in  due  time  to  sally  forth  like  a 
giant  refreshed,  never  to  rest  until  it  had 
planted  the  English  flag  on  the  heights  of 
Toulouse,  we  may  perhaps  smile  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  those  who,  sincere  well-wishers 
to  the  cause,  displa3red  only  their  ignorance 
in  their  criticism.  But  what  shall  be  said  of 
those  who,  knowing  better,  being  quite  able 
to  understand  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  general  to  ensure  success  in 
the  stupendous  enterprise  in  which  the  coun- 
try wss  engaged,  yet  with  a  factious  spirit 
and  with  the  sole  object  of  getting  into  power 
themselves,  took  advantage  of  the  excitement 
of  the  ignorant  multitude  to  paralyse  the  en- 
ergies of  the  government  P 

That  hideous  moral  leprosy,  which  seems 
to  be  the  sad  bat  invariable  attendant  npoa 
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all  political  discussions  ia  a  free  government, 
corrupting  the  very  sources  of  public  life, 
breeding  only  the  base  spirit  of  faction,  had 
taken  complete  possession  of  the  opposition, 
and  in  its  sordid  calculations,  the  dishonor 
of  the  country,  or  the  danger  of  the  army, 
was  as  nothing,  provided  the  office,  the  power, 
and  the  patronage  of  the  government  were 
eecured  in  their  hands.  It  mattered  little  to 
them,  provided  they  could  drive  the  ministry 
from  office,  whether  its  downfall  was  brought 
about  by  blunders  in  Spain,  or  by  the  king's 
obstinacy  about  Catholic  Emancipation,  or  by 
an  obscure  quarrel  about  the  influence  of 
the  lords  of  the  bed-ohamber.  The  sincerity 
of  these  declamations  of  the  opposition  was 
curiously  enough  put  to  the  test  some  time 
afterwards,  when  the  ministry,  wearied  by 
the  factious  demagogueism  with  which  all 
their  measures  were  assailed,  and  under- 
standing perfectly  their  significance,  boldly 
challenged  their  opponents,  if  they  were  in 
earnest,  to  make  a  definite  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  Portugal  should  be 
abandoned  to  its  fate.  This  move  completely 
unmasked  their  game,  and  for  a  time  silenced 
the  clamor,  for  it  was  perfectly  understood 
on  all  hands,  that  deep  in  the  popular  heart, 
undisturbed  by  the  storms  which  swept  over 
its  surface,  there  was  a  thorough  and  abid- 
ing conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
resisting  the  progress  of  Napoleon's  arms, 
and  that  the  real  safety  of  England  herself 
required  that  that  resistance  should  then  be 
maide  in  Spain.  Still  this  noisy  clamor  did 
immense  mischief;  it  weakened  the  govern- 
ment, it  prolonged  the  strife,  it  alarmed  the 
timid,  it  discouraged  the  true,  and  it  so  for 
imposed  upon  Napoleon  himself,  that  thinking 
that  in  these  angry  invectives  against  the  gov- 
ernment he  found  the  real  exponent  of  Eng- 
lish sentiment,  he  concluded,  not  unnaturally, 
that  the  people  were  tired  and  disgusted  with 
the  war,  and  that  the  privations  which  it  oc- 
casioned were  like  a  cancer,  slowly  but  surely 
eating  out  the  sources  of  national  life. 

In  the  midst  of  these  violent  tumults  at 
home,  Wellington  was  silently  preparing  for 
his  great  work  within  the  last  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  overrate 
tiie  difficulties  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
He  was  fully  aware  of  the  outcry  which  had 
been  raised  against  him  ;  he  knew  that  from 
a  Cabinet  so  weakened  by  internal  dissen- 
■ioni  aa  to  be  on  the  verge  of  overthrow 
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from  the  vigorous  asaanlts  of  the  oppoationi 
and  from  its  own  unpopnla|ity  oecasiomed  by 
the  failure  of  the  Waloherea  ezpeditioD,  and 
the  disasters  in  the  Peninsula,  be  eoald  ex- 
pect no  thorough  and  reliable  support.  In- 
deed the  government,  almost  in  detpaii^ 
threw  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  mili- 
tary measures  on  the  Continent  on  him  alone. 
He  accepted  the  responsibility  in  a  most 
magnanimous  spirit.  **  I  ccmoeive,'*  he 
writes,  <'  that  the  honor  and  the  intereats  of 
the  country  require  that  we  should  bold  oor 
position  here  as  long  as  possible^  and,  please 
God,  I  will  maintain  it  as  long  aa  I  can.  I 
will  neither  endeavor  to  sluft  from  ny  own 
shoulders  on.  those  of  the  ministera  the  le- 
sponsibility  £or  the  failvre,  by  oaliing  Ibr 
means  which  I  knchr  they  cannot  give,  and 
which  perhaps  would  not  add  materially  to 
the  facility  of  attaining  our  otjeet;  nor 
will  I  give  to  the  ministers,  who  are  not 
strong,  and  who  must  fael  the  ddicacy  ei 
their  own  situation,  an  excuse  for  withdraw- 
ing the  army  from  a  position  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  oonn* 
try  require  they  should  maintain  as  long  as 
possible."  Anim^jted  by  this  heroio  teaiie 
of  duty,  the  commander-in-chief  prepared  to 
contend  against  the  200,000  men  under  Mae- 
sena,  whom  Napoleon  had  sent  to  chase  him 
into  the  sea.  He  had,  to  oppose  Una  im- 
mense force,  only  25,000  English  aoldkrs, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  Portugnese 
tolerably  organised.  Secure  within  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  he  quietly  waited  until  the 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  utter  hopeloaenesi 
of  an  assault  upon  his  position,  tneed  upon 
Massena  the  necessity  of  retreating.  Then 
instantly  pursuing,  in  a  series  of  battles,  of  al- 
most daily  occurrence,  he  drove  Massena  out 
of  Portugal,  and  reached  once  more  the  Span- 
ish frontier  in  May,  1811,  neariy  three  yeara 
after  the  English  had  sent  an  army  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Peninsula.  Here  he  rested  for 
a  long  time  making  preparations  for  the  mge 
of  Badigos  and  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  operalioiia 
requiring  time,  and  the  success  of  which  waa 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  army  in  its  ftaw 
ther  progress.  Still,  so  little  was  WeUingw 
ton's  position,  military  and  political,  modm^ 
stood  in  England  even  at  that  time^  after  jail 
the  proofs  he  had  given  of  consumasata  ahil* 
ity,  that  publio  clamor  was  again  rouaid 
against  the  mode  adopted  by  him  foiraon* 
ducting  tha  vac   Aa  thaw  wia  np  diwitiw 
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at  which  to  grumble,  people  talked  of  "  bar- 
ren victories,"  because  like  tbose  of  Crecy 
and  Axincoart,  they  brought  no  territorial 
acquiiitiong,  foTKetting  tbeu  whet  they  have 
never  been  weary  of  boastingly  proclaiming 
iince,  that  theis  victories  were  the  beat  | 
prooft  that  their  ariny  was  distinguished  by  I 
the  highest  military  qualities,  which,  prop- 1 
erly  directed  and  supported,  were  capable  of  ] 
achieving  the  most  glorious  results.  So  pro-  ' 
(band  WBB  the  conviction  of  the  immense  lu- 
petiority  of  the  French,  both  in  numbers, 
and  in  the  quality  of  their  troops,  that  the 
public  mind  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  anx- 
iety,-and  many  of  the  stoutest  hearts  gave 
way  to  despair. 

About  this  period  Sir  Walter  Scott  writes 
'  to  Hr.  Ellis :  >'  These  cursed,  double  cnned 
news  (from  Spain)  have  sunk  my  spirits  so 
much,  that  I  am  almost  at  disbelieving  a 
Trovidencei  God  forgive  me,  but  I  think 
•ome  evil  demon  bat  been  permitted  in  the 
ibape  of  this  tyrannical  monster,  whom  God 
baa  sent  on  the  nations  visited  in  his  anger. 
The  spring-tide  may,  foi;  aught  I  know, 
break  upon  ut  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
SMUt.  There  is  an  evil  fata  upon  us  in  all 
ire  do  at  home  or  abroad."  So  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  writing  to  Qenti,  at  Vienna : 
"I  believe,  like  you,  in  a  resurrection, 
because  I  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
dviliiation,  but  when,  and  by  whom,  and  in 
vbat  form,  ere  questions  which  I  have  not  | 
the  sagacity  to  answer,  and  on  which  it 
would  be  boldness  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 
A  dark  and  stormy  night,  a  black  series  of 
agea  may  be  prepared  for  our  posterity, 
before  the  dawn  that  opens  the  more  perfect ! 
day.  Who  can  tell  how  long  that  fearful  ' 
night  may  be  before  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  ' 
monow  t  The  race  of  man  may  reach  the  ' 
promiaed  land  i  but  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  present  generation  will  not  perish 
in  the  wilderness."  As  if  to  render  the 
•itnation  more  gloomy,  if  possible,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Weilesiey,  the  brother  of  ^V'Gllington, 
Mt  the  ministry  upon  the  avowed  ground 
tlwt  the  governmeot  would  not  support  the 
ma  with  sufficient  vigor.  History  has 
itiipped  his  conduct  of  any  such  worthy 
notm,  and  shown  that  the  real  trouble  was 
hta  anxiety  to  supplant  Hr.  PercevaL  At 
the  same  time,  the  attack  was  kept  up  in  the 
oppoaita  quarter.  "  No  man  in  his  sense*," 
Mid  ffir  Franda  Budett,  "  could  entartaia 
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a  liope  of  the  final  success  of  our  arms  in 
[he  Peninsula.  Our  laurels  were  great,  but 
barren,  and  our  victories  in  their  effects 
mere  defeats."  Mr.  Whitbread,  too,  as 
usual,  was  not  behindhand  with  his  propb- 
.ies.  " He  saw  no  reason,"  he  said,  " to 
Iter  his  views  respecting  peace ;  war  must 
iberwise  terminate  in  the  subjugation  of 
t.'ii.t)er  of  the  contending  powers.  They 
ntre  both  great ;  but  this  was  a  country  of 
f'iictidous  greatness.  France  was  a  country 
oi'  natural  greatness."  So,  General  Tarle- 
i<jti  "  had  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox  in  bia 
ia\OT,  who  wished  for  the  pencil  of  a  Cer- 
vnntes  to  be  able  to  ridicule  those  wha 
desired  to  enter  upon  a  continental  war."* 
Thus,  from  universal  enthusiasm  in  favot 
of  the  Spanish  War,  public  opinion,  at  first 
m3,nifesting  itself  through  the  factious  spirit 
of  the  opposition,  at  length  spoke  through 
nil  its  organs,  in  tones  of  despondency  and 
dinpair,  of  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the 
country,  and  simply  because  there  had  not 
btun  that  sort  of  military  success  which  it 
could  understand,  to  sustain  and  direct  it. 
Universal  distrust  seized  upon  the  public 
mi  ad  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  heroic 
constancy  of  that  great  commander,  whose 
tn&kin  supporting  the  ministry  at  home  was 
nt  least  aa  difficult  as  that  of  beatiiig  the 
French  in  Spain,  the  glory  of  England  had 
sunk  foreter. 

*  Ths  followirg  deacriplion  of  the  opposition  of 
tliiLl  da^,  taken  ffota  tits  AnfHinl  Regiittr  for  1813 
li' am  so  striking  a  likeneu  to  III e  peculisritio  of 

iir.i-ing  ut,  that,  omitting  ths  old-raitiionect  drapery 
li  ilie  proper  names,  thev  eeem  to  Iibvb  eal  for  the 
[>liitogrBph.  "It  may  be  remarked  as  a  most  «in- 
LN.nr  circumstance,  ttinC  til OBR  persons  intLiscoun- 
;  I  \  who  profess  to  liavo  the  greatest  nhhorrence  of 
:iiiriisteriat  tyrannj- and  oppression,  look  vith  the 

lii  iiaparlB.  The  rejtular  oppotitlun  do  not  mention 
ii  -nUy  that  nbhorrtnce  which  might  ht  eipected 
^  <Ti  themi  bat  ths  leaden  of  Iha  popular  pnrtjia 
I'  iilinment  go  further.  'Ihey  nro  nimost  nlwajs 
,.  .dytofindan  eicute  for  the  conductor  Bonn- 
l.nie.    The  most  violent  and  un.inaiittnbie  nclsof 

liii'idi,  while  the  most  trifling  actof  minitterial  oo- 
I'lMion  i>  inreighed  ai^lnst  nith  the  utmost  bit- 
'■inesa.       Ready  and    uniujpecting  credenca    is 

iiED  to  every  account  of  ilonapnrte's  success; 
.  I  ite  the  sccount*  of  the  success  of  his  opponents 

■■■  received  with  coldneaa  and  distnist.  Were  it 
.  .  •  for  these  Ihingi,  tlie  conduct  of  Hr.  Whitbread 

..  Ihii  friends,  would  be  hailed  villi  more  satisfao- 
'  I,  and  inspire  more  conQdence  mth  the  real 
'  •  in  of  theur  ceranlry;  for  they  deserve  ample 
lit  for  the  undaunted  and  unwearied  Qrmtieta 
'-  .'h  which  they  hove  set  themselves  against  aboies 
ii:id  against  «T*r7tDUatiea  of  oppressloD." 
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Yet  it  happendy  as  it  so  often  happens  in 
th^  order  of  Divine  Providence,  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  physical  world,  that  tiie  night  was 
darkest  just  before  dawn.  Amidst  all  this 
universal  despondency  and  sinister  forbod* 
ing,  events  were  preparing  which  in  a  few 
short  months  changed  the  whole  &ce  of  En- 
rope,  Atkd  forced  back  that  torrent  of  revolu- 
tionary success  which  had  spread  over  the 
whole  continent,  imtil  it  overwhdmed  the 
country  where  it  had  its  source  in  complete 
ruin.  The  discussions  in  Parliament  to 
which  we  have  referred,  took  place  in  Feb- 
ruary, 16i2.  With  the  siege  of  Gudad 
Rodrigo  on  the  16th  of  January  of  that  year, 
with  the  fall  of  Badajos  on  the  26th  of 
March,  the  first  battle  of  Salamanca  on  the 
20th  of  July,  and  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
Russia  in  June  in  the  same  year,  began  the 
downfall  of  the  French  Empire. 

Wellington  at  last  reached  Madrid  in  Au- 
gust, 1612,  more  than  four  years  later  than 
he  ought  to  have  done,  according  to  the 
strategists  of  Parliament  and  the  press. 
This  was  all  forgotten  at  the  moment,  so 
magic  a  wand  is.  held  by  success.  The  fickle 
voice  of  popular  applause  was  again  heard, 
echoing  the  spirit  of  confidence  which  his 
persistent  and  undaunted  conduct  had  re- 
vived in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His 
career  of  victory,  however, was  destined  notfto 
be  unchecked  ;  and  when,  after  his  occupa- 
tion of  Madrid,  his  unsuccessful  assault  upon 
the  Castle  of  Burgos  rendered  a  retreat  to 
the  Portuguese  frontier  and  the  evacuation 
of  the  capital  a  proper  military  movement, 
although  that  retreat  was  compensated  for 
by  the  abandonment  of  Andalusia  by  the 
French,  in  order  to  concentrate  their  whole 
force  against  him,  still  the  blind  multitude 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  it,  and  be- 
gan again  to  murmur. 

It  is  not  now  difficult  to  see  that  the  vic- 
tory at  Salamanca  was  really  what  the  far- 
seeing  sagacity  of  Marshal  Soult  predicted 
at  the  time  it  would  become,  "  a  prodigious 
historical  event,"  that  it  was  the  pivot  on 
which  at  that  time  hinged  the  destinies  of 
England,  one  of  those  battles  of  which  we  see 
perhaps  a  dozen  only  in  the  whole  course  of 
history,  which  are  really  decisive  of  the  fate 
of  empires.  It  completely  unloosed  the 
French  power  in  the  Peninsula,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  great  success  of  Vit- 
toria,  the  next  year,  wUdi  gave  the  coup  de 


grace  to  the  French  military  occupation  of 
Spain.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  next  campaign,  but 
it  is  curious  to  observe  the  effects  produced 
by  assured  success  upon  that  public  opinion 
which  had  shifted  so  often  and  so  strangely 
during  the  progress  of  this  eventful  struggle. 
The  opposition,  as  their  only  hope  of  escape 
from  political  annihilation,  and  thinking  to 
swim  with  the  popular  current,  abused  the 
ministers  for  not  supporting  Wellington  with 
sufficient  earnestness,  complaining  that  they 
had  taken  the  advice  which  they  themselves 
had  so  often  and  so  eloquenUy  tendered. 
But  it  was  of  no  avaiL  This  wretched  char^ 
latanism  was  too  transparent  to  impose  upon 
any  one;  and  of  the  great  party  who  op- 
posed the  war,  no  one  eier  after  rose  to  office 
or  power  in  England.  It  required  a  whole 
generation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English 
constituencies,  to  expiate  the  faults  of  those 
who  had  sneered  at  the  great  duke,  and  had 
called  the  glorious  fields  of  Vimeiro,  Busaoo, 
Talevera,  Fuentes  d'Onor,  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  Badajoz,  names  which  had  become  as- 
sociated with  the  proudest  recollections  of 
English  renown,  ^'mere  barren  victories, 
equal  in  their  efiects  to  defeats." 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  an- 
other class  of  difficulties  inherent  in  the 
prosecution  of  every  war,  and  generally  of 
far  greater  magnitude  than  any  other,-— 
those  connected  with  the  raising  of  the  vast 
sums  of  money  required  for  the  support  of 
military  operations.  In  this  important  mat- 
ter, if  we  mistake  not,  there  are  some  strik- 
ing points  of  resemblance  between  the  Eng- 
lish experience  during  the  war,  and  our 
present  situation.  It  is  the  fashion  among 
many  who  seek  to  excite  the  public  alarm  on 
this  subject  from  unworthy,  and  sometimes,  it 
may  be  feared,  from  treasonable  motives,  to 
represent  the  enormous  outlay  of  the  nation's 
wealth  which  is  poured  out  to  save  the  na- 
tion's life,  as  wholly  unparalleled  in  history. 
Yet  it  may  be  asserted,  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  England,  with  a  popula- 
tion then  little  more  than  half  of  that  which 
now  inhabits  our  loyal  States,  with  resources 
infinitely  less  in  proportion  at  that  time  than 
our  own,  her  manufacturing  industry,  so  &r 
as  external  outlet  was  concerned,  wholly 
crippled  by  the  operation  of  the  French  con- 
tinental system,  and  her  own  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil, expended,  during  every  year  of  the  Pen- 
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insular  War,  as  large  a  sum  as  has  been 
required  here  each  year  to  create  and  keep 
up  the  gigantic  force  now  in  arms  to  put 
down  the  rebellion.  During  the  five  years 
that  the  war  lasted,  her  average  annual  expen- 
diture exceeded,  ninety  milllions  of  pounds 
sterling,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  which  is  about  the  same  sum  which 
is  demanded  of  us.  No  one,  of  course,  pre- 
tends to  say  that  this  rate  of  expenditure  is 
not  appalling,  yet  it  conpems  us  to  knov.- 
that  it  is  not  unprecedented,  and  that  these 
yast  amounts  have  been  raised  from  national 
resources  far  inferior  to  our  own.    It  should 

* 

not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  they  represent 
the  money  price  of  England's  independence, 
and  if  ours  is  secured  by  a  far  greater  out- 
lay, wc  certainly  are  not  disposed  to  quatrel 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  investment. 

The  question  is,  how  were  these  immense 
sums  raised  in  England?  The  man  who 
would  have  predicted,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  France,  that  the  English 
national  debt  would  at  its  close  exceed  one 
thousand  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
that  the  country  would  be  able  to  bear  such 
a  burden,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
visionary  as  wild  as  he  who  in  this  country, 
two  years  ago,  might  have  foretold  the 
present  amount  of  our  national  debt,  and 
have  contended  that,  in  spite  of  it,  the  pub- 
lic credit  would  remain  unimpaired.  The 
difficulty  in  England  of  raising  these  vast 
turns  was  tenfold  greater  than  it  is  here. 
Napoleon,  looking  upon  England  as  the 
Southern  people  have  been  taught  to  regard 
us,  as  a  purely  commercial  nation,  undoubt- 
edly placed  more  reliance  for  ultimate  suc- 
cess upon  the  instinct  of  money  getting, 
which  would  shrink  ttom  the  pecuniary  sac- 
rifices necessary  in  a  prolonged  struggle, 
than  upon  the  mere  victories  of  his  army. 
Hence  he  pursued,  during  his  whole  career, 
an  inflexible  purpose  of  ruining  English 
oommerce,  and  by  a  series  of  measures 
known  as  the  Continental  system,  endeav- 
ored to  exclude  English  ships  and  English 
products  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  effect  of  these  measures,  although  not 
•o  aerious  as  he  wished  and  had  anticipated, 
nevertheless  crippled  enormously  the  re- 
Bomrces  of  £ngland  just  at  the  period  when 
they  were  most  needed. 

Taking  the  three  years  before  the  issuing 
of  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the  vigorous 
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enforcement  of  the  Continental  system,  which 
were  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the 
commencement  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  av- 
erage annual  exports  sank  from  fifty-seven 
millions  to  twenty-three  millions,  taldng  the 
average  of  three  years  after  they  had  been 
fn  operation.  Taxes  were  laid  on  at  a  most 
burdensome  rate.  The  income  tax  was  ten 
per  cent.,  and  besides,  specific  war  taxes 
amounting  to  more  than  twenty  millions  a 
year  were  imposed.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  taxes,  the  debt  increased  more  than 
one  thousand  millions  of  dollars  during  the 
Peninsular  War.  Discontent  and  violence 
among  the  laboring  classes  became  univer- 
sal, and  it  was  remarked  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  .greatest  victories  in  Spain 
was  celebrated  in  England  "  amidst  a  pop- 
ulation who  had  been  prevented  by  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  the  absolute  necessa- 
ries of  life,  firom  securing  a  livelihood  by  the 
strictest  industry,  and  thus  pauperism  had 
been  generated  throughout  the  land,  a  pau- 
perism aggravated  by  a  spirit  of  pillage, 
which  it  required  a  strong  military  force  to 
repress."  Bankruptcy  and  ruin  fell  upon 
the  trading  classes,  and  absolute  exhaustion 
of  the  resources  of  the  country  seemed  al- 
most reached.  The  public  stocks  had  sunk 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  three  per  cents., 
which  are  now  always  above  ninety  per 
cent.,  were  rarely  higher  during  the  war 
than  sixty-five  per  cent.,  and  so  depressed 
at  last  had  the  public  credit  become,  that 
the  last  loan  of  the  Continental  war,  that  of 
April,  1815,  was  taken  by  the  contractor  at 
fifty-three  per  cent.,  and  paid  for  in  the  de- 
preciated paper  of  the  day ;  and  yet  the 
Chancellor  of  the  ExQhequer  was  congratu- 
lated even  by  the  opposition  for  having  made 
"  a  good  operation."  The  Bank  was  in  a 
state  of  chronic  suspension,  the  buying  and 
selling  of  gold  were  prohibited  to  the  pub- 
lic under  severe  penalties,  and  yet  every 
gold  guinea  which  was  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  army  in  Spain  (and  nothing 
else  would  answer  the  purpose  of  money  in 
that  country)  cost  thirty  per  cent,  premium. 
How  England  survived  all  this  complica- 
tion of  troubles  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  his- 
tory, but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss 
that  question.  The  great  fixt  that  the 
money  required  vras  somehow  raised  is  all 
that  we  have  to  do  with  at  present.  When 
we  have  been  at  war  far  twenty  years,  and 
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are  forced,  in  order  to  raise  the  means  of 
carrying  it  on,  to  submit  to  one  tithe  of  the 
sacrifices  which  were  endured  by  the  Eng- 
lish, we  may  then  perhaps  begin  seriously 
to  consider  the  money  value  of  the  Union. 

The  lesson  which  this  review  of  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  Peninsular  War  teaches,  is,  ft 
seems  to  us,  one  of  hope  and  encouragement, 
for  if  it  shows  anything,  it  proves  clearly  that 
in  the  support  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the 
means  requisite  to  maintain  a  great  army, 
those  fundamental  essentials  of  real  military 
success,  our  government  is  immeasurably 
stronger  than  the  English  ever  was  at  any 
period  of  the  war.  It  teaches  also  another 
important  lesson,  and  that  is,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  public  opinicm  falsely  so  called, 
which  is  noisy  just  in  proportion  to  its  real 
influence  is  narrow  and  restricted.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  and  delicate  tasks  of  the 
statesman  is  to  distinguish  the  true  from  this 
false  opinion,  the  factious  demagogue  from 
the  grumbling  but  sincere  patriot,  and  to 
recognize  with  a  ready  instinct  the  voice 
which  comes  from  the  depths  of  the  great 
heart  of  the  people,  in  warning  it  may  be 
sometimes,  in  encouragement  often,  but  al« 
ways  echoing  its  abidingfaith  in  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  the  good  cause. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  in  our  illustra- 
tions to  the  discussion  of  questions  as  they 
afiected  the  success  of  purely  military  oper- 
ations, because  we  feel  that  here  our  grand 
business  is  to  clear  away  the  obstacles,  real 
or  fancied,  which  may  in  any  way  impair 
our  military  efficiency.  In  military  success 
alone,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  is  to  be 
found  the  true  solution  of  our  whole  diffi- 
culty, the  only  force  which  can  give  vitality 
or  permanence  to  any  theory  of  settlement. 
•As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  is  idle  to  hope 
for  either  peace  or  safety  until  this  question 
of  military  superiority  is  unmistakably  and 
definitively  settled.  Upon  this  point  then, 
the  increase  of  our  military  efficiency,  which 
embraces  not  merely  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  army,  but  also,  as  we 
have  endeavored  to  show  by  English  ex- 
amples, and  in  a  greater  degree  than  is 
often  supposed,  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment in  its  general  policy  of  conducting  the 
war,  should  the  efibrts  of  all  those  who  influ- 
ence public  opinion  be  concentrated. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  men  among  us, 
not  very  numerous,  perhaps,  but  still,  Ofwing 
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to  their  position  and  culture,  of  considerable 
influence,  who,  accustomed  to  find  in  the 
European  armies  their  standard  of  miHtaiy 
efficiency,  are  disposed  to  doubt  whedier  a 
force,  composed  as  ours  is  of  totally  different 
materials,  can  accomplish  great  resolts. 
We  may  admit  at  once  the  raperioirity  of 
foreign  military  organisaticm,  the  result  of 
the  traditions  of  centuries  of  military  experi- 
ence, digested  into  a  thorough  system,  and 
carried  out  by  long^trained  officers  perfectly 
versed  in  the  details  of  the  servioe.  Much 
inconvenience  has  necessarily  resulted  in 
our  case  from  the  igopnmce  of  regimental 
officers,  to  a  greater  d^ree  probably,  how- 
ever, from  a  want  of  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion on  their  part  to  the  troops  when  in 
camp,  than  from  any  gross  inoompeteiicy  or 
misconduct  on  the  field  of  battle.  Instanoes 
of  such  misconduct  there  have  undoubtedly 
been,  but,  considering  the  number  of  the 
officers  and  their  want  of  experience,  those 
instances  are  extremely  rare,  and  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  number  ^  officers  who 
have  fallen,  while  leading  t|ieir  men  in 
battle,  out  of  proporticm,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  with  the  losses  in  other  wars,  we  nay 
well  palliate  deficiencies  in  this  respect,  out 
of  considerations  for  their  heroic  gallantry 
and  devotion.  We  do  not  underrate  oer- 
tainly  the  value  of  good  officers,  but  history 
tells  us  that  great  victories  hare  been 
achieved  by  armies  who  were  no  better  led 
than  ours.  The  incompetency  of  his  officers 
was  one  of  Wellington's  standing  complaints 
in  Spain.  Most  of  them  knew*absolutely 
nothing  beyond  the  mere  routine  of  garxisoii 
duty;  they  were  all  what  is  technically 
called  "  gentlemen,"  for  each  one  had  pur- 
chased his  commission  at  a  high  price,  bat 
they  had  had  no  systematic  training  in 
military  schools;  nearly  all  of  them  hud 
had  no  actual  experience  of  war,  and  th^ 
average  intelligence  was  undoubtedly  belov 
that  of  the  men  who  hold  similar  positioiis 
in  our  army.*    All  accounts  agree  that  at 

*  We  have  no  room  to  entimerate  in  detail  tfie 
complaints  made  by  the  duke  of  the  officers  of  hb 
army.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  sol;|60t 
may  cousnlt  Col.  Onrwood^s  4th  volume,  psflss 
848,  846,  86S,  868,  885,  889,  and  407.  The  wtele 
stoiy  is  summed  up,  however,  in  the  seneral  order 
occasioned  by  the  disorderly  retreat  fiom  Burns. 
in  whieh  the  dnke  said  '*  that  dlMsiplfaie  Kd 
deteriorated  dnrins  the  campaign  in  a 
degree  than  he  had  ever  witnessed,  or  e\ 
of  in  any  armv,  and  tiiis,  without  any  d!s 


any  unusaal  pnvatkm  or  hardship,  that  the 


ever  read 
any  disaster,  or 
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that  period  the  scientifio  branches  of  the 
great  art  of  war  were  almost  wholly 
neglected  in  the  British  army,  and  such  was 
the  happy  ignorance  of  the  elements  of 
strategy,  that  at  a  court-martial  composed 
of  general  officers  for  the  trial  of  General 
Whitelock  in  1808,  for  his  failure  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  it  was  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
court  what  was  meant  in  military  phrase  by 
the  "  right  bank  "  of  a  river. 

It  is  said  again,  by  those  who  have  the 
standard  of  foreign  armies  always  before 
their  eyes,  that  among  our  soldiers  there  is 
not  a  proper  deference  to  rank,  too  much 
eamarbderie  in  shorty  and  that  this  is  fatal  to 
discipline.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  mere  formal  discipline  may  be  one 
thing,  and  the  true  spirit  of  discipline 
another,  and  yet  both  may  answer  the  same 
purpose.  The  first  may  be  more  showy 
than  the  latter,  but  not  more  valuable  to 
real  military  efficiency.  Everything  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  soldier  who  is  to 
be  governed  by  it.  The  British  army  is 
composed,  as  we  all  know,  of  the  refuse  of 
the  population,  and  in  the  war  in  the  Penin- 
sula it  was  largely  reinforced  by  the  intro- 
duction into  its  ranks  of  convicts  taken 
from  the  hulks,  who  were  there  expiating 
infamous  offences.  With  such  men,  motives 
based  on  a  sense  of  duty  were  powerless. 
Drunkenness,  theft,  marauding,  a  mutinous 
spirit  under  privations,  and  a  fierce  thirst  of 
license  which  defied  all  control  in  the  hour 
of  victory,  these  were  the  brutal  passions 
which  could  only  be  checked  by  the  equally 
brute  hand  of  force.  But  from  such  a  vile 
herd,  made  useful  only  as  a  slave  is  made 
useful,  by  fear  of  the  lash,  to  the  civilized, 
■ober,  well-educated  American  citizen,  an- 
imated with  the  consciousness  that  Le  is 
fighting  for  a  great  t»iuse,  in  the  success  of 
which  he  and  his  children  have  a  deep  per- 
sonal interest,  and  who  learns  obedience 
because  both  his  common  sense  and  his 
tense  of  duty  recognize  its  necessity,  how 
immeasurable  is  the  distance !  The  Ameri- 
can volunteer,  in  this  respect,  has  not  had 
justice  done  to  his  excellence.    He  is  cer- 

bad  firom  the  first  lost  all  command  over  their 
men,  and  that  the  true  cause  of  this  unhappy 
state  of  affairs  was  to  be  found  in  the  habitual 
mglect  ofduttf  6y  the  regtmenUU  officer i.^*  This 
b  the  army  of  which  toe  duke  said  later,  tliat 
^  with  it,  he  could  go  anywhere  and  do  anything/* 
and,  good  or  bad,  it  saved  £un>pe— in  the  English 
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tainly  a  soldier  essentially  sui  generis,  and 
when  we  hear  sneers  at  his  want  of  disci- 
pline, let  us  remember  that  although  he  may 
not  regard  his  officers  as  superior  beings, 
yet  experience  has  already  shown  that  in 
the  cheerftil  performance  of  his  new  duties 
under  privations ;  in  his  freedom  from  those 
vices  which  in  many  minds  are  inseparably 
associated  with  the  very  idea  of  a  soldier ; 
in  his  courage,  endurance,  and  steadiness  in 
batde ;  and,  more  than  all,  in  those  higher 
qualities  which  are  the  fruit  of  his  education, 
general  intelligence,  and  love  of  country,  he 
presents  himself  to  us  as  a  figure  hitherto 
wholly  unknown  in  military  history. 

One  of  the  most  cruel  statements  which 
party  rancor  has  circulated  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  army  is,  that  the  rate  of 
sickness  and  mortality  is  excessive,  and  that 
this  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  government. 
Fortunately  we  have  the  means  of  showing 
that  these  statements  are  false.  From  June 
1,  1861,  to  March  1,  1862— nine  months— 
the  annual  rate  of  mortality  for  the  whole 
army  is  ascertained  to  be  63  in  a  thousand, 
and  the  sickness  rate  104  in  a  thousand. 
The  returns  for  the  summer  campaigns  are 
not  yet  printed,  but  it  will  appear  from  them, 
that  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  10th 
of  June,  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and 
while  the  army  was  encamped  on  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  the  whole  number  ot^ick,  present 
and  absent,  compared  with  tliAvhole  force 
of  that  army  present  and  absent,  was  128  in 
a  thousand.  During  the  stay  of  the  army 
on  the  Peninsula  it  lost  less  than  14,000  men 
by  death  from  disease  and  wounds,  and  the 
annual  sickness  rate  during  the  campaign 
was  about  that  which  has  for  some  time  pre- 
vailed in  the  whole  army,  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  force.  It  appears,  strange 
to  say,  that  the  army  was  more  healthy  when 
in  the  trenches  before  Yorktown,  than  at  any 
other  period  of  the  campaign.  Compare  this 
with  the  English  experience.  We  have  al- 
ready said  that  Wellington  lost  about  one- 
third  of  his  whole  army  from  malarious  fever 
on  his  retreat  from  Talavera :  on  the  ]  st  of 
October,  1811,  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army 
had  66,000  men  fit  for  duty,  and  23,000  sick 
in  hospitals ;  and  in  the  Crimea,  while  the 
annual  rate  of  mortality  for  the  whole  war 
was  232  in  a  thousand,  the  period  of  active 
operations,  the  last  three  months  of  1854 
and  the  first  three  months  of  1855  shows  the 
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fearful  rate  of  711  deaths  in  every  thousand 
men. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  to  many  the 
most  unfavorable  symptom  of  our  present 
condition  is  the  slow  progress  of  our  arms. 
This  slowness  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
for  the  history  of  mgdem  waxfure  scarcely 
shows  an  instance  in  whidi  so  great  real 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  same  space 
of  time,  and  it  is  manifest  that  whenever 
our  northern  soldiers  have  had  a  chance  of 
fighting  the  enemy  on  anything  like  equal 
terms,  they  have  folly  maintained  their  su- 
periority. It  is  none  the  less  true,  however, 
that  public  ezpectaticm  in  this  matter  has 
been  much  disappointed,  and  it  is  curious  to 
look  at  some  of  the  explanations  given  for 
it.  The  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  his.  recent 
pamphlet,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  and  of  the  neglect  to  throw  bridges 
over  the  Chickahominy  at  the  proper  time, 
by  means  of  which  the  whole  rc^  army 
might  have  been  taken  in  flank,  and  proba- 
bly destroyed,  ascribes  the  neglect  on  one 
page  to  what  he  calls  la  lenUitr  AmhicaiMf 
which  he  seems  to  think  always  leads  our 
countrymen  to  let  the  diance  slip  of  doing 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  again 
on  the  next  to  ^^faute  cPcrffomaaHanffaiUe 
de  hierarehie,  faute  de  {ien,  qui  en  remdte 
eatre  Vdme  du  chef  et  Varmke^  lien  puUeant 
qui  pertnei  b,  un  Oenerdl  de  demander  h  aee 
aoldats  et  cT^I  obtenir  aveuglement  cea  ^<nia 
extraordinairea  qui  gagneni  Us  baUaiUee." 
In  other  words.  General  McClellan  knowing 
that  he  could  gain  a  decisive  victory  by  lay- 
ing down  half  a  dozen  bridges,  wldoh,  it  is 
stated,  were  all  ready  for  the  purpose,  actu- 
ally refused  to  order  his  soldiers  to  do  it,  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  they  would  not  obey  his 
orders.  And  this  is  the  prince's  judgment 
of  an  army,  which,  a  few  weeks  later,  ac- 
cording to  ms  own  account,  fought  five  bat- 
tles in  as  many  days,  all,  with  one  exception, 
victories,  over  an  enemy  at  least  double  its 
numbers,  and  arrived  at  its  new  base  on  the 
James  River  in  excellent  condition,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  taint  of  demoralization. 
This  illustration  shows  the  absurdity  of  as- 
cribing the  want  of  immediate  success  to  la 
UnteuT  Amhicaine^  a  quality,  by  the  way, 
which  we  learn  for  the  first  time,  is  one  of 
our  national  characteristics. 

Among  the  many  causes  which  might  be 
named,  all  perfectly  legitimateiandpreientiog 


no  obstacle  which  a  little  czperienoi  will  not 
remove,  we  venture  to  suggest  but  one,  and 
that  is  the  character  of  the  early  niUtary 
education  of  our  higher  offioera.  The  sya- 
tem  pursued  at  West  Point,  althou^  admi- 
rable for  qualifying  officers  for  the  iwiwtfiiff 
and  staff  corps  of  the  army,  seems  to  fiul  in 
Aching  the  young  sddier,  what  is  just  now 
the  most  important  quality  he  can  possees 
for  command,  the  character  and  capacity  of 
volunteer  soldiers.  The  system  of  disd^^line 
he  has  been  taught  is  that  whidi  governs  the 
regular  army,  a  system  modelled  upon  the 
English,  which  is,  with  the  exception  dT  that 
in  use  in  Russia,  the  most  brutal  and  de- 
moralizing known  in  any  army  in  Enrq^ 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  our  edu- 
cated soldiers  are  suddenly  placed  in  lugh 
positions,  and  with  great  responaibiUties, 
and  when  they  discover  that  the  sort  of 
discipline  which  they  have  been  taught  is 
wholly  out  of  place  in  securing  the  efftoiency 
of  a  volunteer  army,  they  are  led  to  doubt 
whether  it  can  ever  be  made  efficient  at  alL 
These  prejudices,  however,  are  wearing  away 
before  the  test  of  actual  expmenee.  Gtoi- 
erals  are  gradually  learning  that  they  may 
confide  in  their  men,  even  for  desperate  un- 
dertakings) they  begin  to  see  in  their  true 
light  the  many  eminent  qualities  of  the  vol- 
unteer i  and  he,  in  turn,  begins  to  under- 
stand something  of  that  military  system 
which  seemed  at  first  so  irksome  and  mean- 
ingless to  him ;  and  the  advance  of  the  amy 
in  the  essentials  of  discipline  has  been  pro- 
portionably  rapid. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  im- 
possibility of  conquering  or  subjugating  the 
South,  which  is  based  upon  very  vague  no- 
tions of  what  conquest  and  subjugation  sig- 
nify. It  is  surprising  to  find  how  even  in- 
telHgent  men  have  been  imposed  upon  by 
this  favorite  boast  of  the  rebels  and  their 
sympathizers.  A  pretended  saying  of  Na- 
poleon is  quoted,  that  "  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  any  people  detennined  on  achieving 
its  independence,  from  accomplishing  its  pur- 
pose ; "  and  it  is  confidently  asked  whether 
any  one  ever  heard  of  the  subjugation  of 
twelve  millions  of  people  determined  to  be 
firee.  We  reply,  that  history,  ancient  and 
modem,  is  fbU  of  instances  of  the  only  sort 
of  conquest  or  subjugation  which  any  sane 
man  proposes  shall  be  submitted  to  by  the 
South.    No  one  thinks  it  possible  or 
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sary,  for  the  purpose  in  yiew,  to  occupy  the 
whole  South  with  garrisons,  but  simply  to 
destroy  the  only  support  upon  which  its  ar- 
rogant pretensions  are  based,  namely,  its 
military  power.  This  gone,  what  becomes 
of  all  the  rest  P  and  this  remaining,  where  is 
there  any  hope  of  permanent  peace  and 
safety  to  us  P  For  what  is  all  war,  but  an 
appeal  to  force  to  settle  questions  of  national 
interest  which  peaceful  discussion  has  failed 
to  settle ;  and  what  is  an  army  but  only  an- 
other argument,  the  uUima  ratiOf  which,  if 
successful  in  decisive  battles,  must  give  the 
law  to  the  conquered  P  To  say  nothing  of 
instances  in  ancient  history,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Lombardy,  in  our  day,  were  just 
as  determined  to  be  firee  as  the  South  is,  and 
quite  as  full  of  martial  ardor ;  and  certainly 
Prussia,  Spain  under  the  Bonaparte  dynasty, 
and  the  French  Empire,  are  all  examples  of 
nations  which  valued  their  independence, 
and  had  tenfold  the  resources  for  maintain- 
ing it  which  the  South  possesses;  yet  the 
capture  of  Warsaw,  the  surrender  of  Villa- 
gos,  the  battles  of  Novara,  of  Jena,  of  Sala- 
manca, and  of  Waterloo,  respectively,  settled 
as  definitively  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  and  their  future  condition,  as 
if  the  terms  imposed  by  the  conquering  army 
had  been  freely  and  unanimously  agreed  upon 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  And  in  like  manner,  can 
any  one  doubt,  looking  at  the  present  com- 
paratiTe  resources  of  the  two  sections,  that 
if  we  should  gain  two  decisive  battles,  one 
in  the  East  and  the  other  in  the  West,  which 
should  result  in  the  total  disorganization  of 
the  two  rebel  armies,  and  thus  enable  us  to 
interpose  an  impassable  barrier  between 
them,  we  should  soon  hear  a  voice  imploring 
in  unmistakable  accents  peace  on  our  own 
terms  ?  It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  choice, 
bat  of  necessity  ;  a  simple  question  of  how 
£ur  the  progress  of  exhaustion  had  been  car- 
liedy  and  that  onoe  settled,  and  no  reason- 
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able  hope   of  success  remaining,  the  war 
would  not  last  a  week  longer.    This  is  the 
I  experience  of  all  nations,  and  our  Southern 
I  rebels,  notwithstanding  their  noisy  boasting, 
!  do  not  differ  in  their  capacity  of  resistance 
I  firom  the  rest  of  mankind.    ''  Hard  pound- 
j  ing  this,  gentlemen,"  sai4  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
'  lington  to  his  officers,  as  he  threw  himself 
within  one  of  the  unbroken  squares  of  his 
heroic  infantry  at  Waterloo,  "  but  toe^U  see 
who  can  pound  the  longest ;  "  and  the  ability 
of  that  infantry  to  **  pound  the  longest"  on 
that  day  settled  the  fate  of  Europe  for  gen- 
erations. 

Let  us  bend,  then,  our  united  energies  to 
secure,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  success  in  the 
field,  and  that  success  gained,  we  may  be 
sure  that  all  things  will  follow.  Let  us  rec- 
ognize with  confidence  as  co-workers  in  this 
great  object  all,  never  mind  what  opinions 
they  may  entertain  about  fhe  causes  of  the 
war  and  the  new  issues  which  its  progress 
has  developed,  who  desire  in  all  sincerity, 
no  matter  from  what  motive,  the  success  of 
our  arms.  Upon  such  a  basis,  the  wider  and 
more  catholic  our  faith  becomes  the  better. 
«Iq  essentials.  Unity;  in  non-essentials, 
Liberty ;  in  all  things,  Charity : "  this  should 
be  our  motto.  The  only  possible  hope  for 
the  South  is  in  our  own  divisions.  Let  us 
remember  that  with  success  all  things  are 
possible ;  without  it,  all  our  hoj^  and  theo- 
ries vanish  into  thin  air.  Wi^^success  in 
the  field,  we  should  not  only  disarm  the  re- 
bellion, and  rid  ourselves  forever  of  the  pes- 
tilent tribe  of  domestic  traitors  by  burying 
them  deep  in  that  political  oblivion  which 
covers  the  Tories  of  the  Revolution,  and 
those  who  sneered  at  the  gallant  exploits 
of  our  navy  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  also 
force  public  opinion  abroad,  whose  faith- 
lessness to  the  great  principles  which  under- 
lie all  modern  civilization  has  been  one  of 
the  saddest  developments  of  this  sad  war,  to 
exclaim  at  last,  **  Invidiam  glorid  superdsti,*' 


TkB  Wild  Flowers,   Birds,  and   Insects  of  the 
MoinUit,  Popularly  and  PoeiicaUy  Described, 
By  H.  G.  Adams.    James  Hogg  and  Sonsr* 
This  is  a  pleasant  little  book,  full  of  scraps 
of  poetry,  anecdotes,  and  gossip  aboat  country 
matters.    The  flowers,  birds,  and  insects  of  each 
month  are  described  with  faithfolness,  and  con- 
siderable paios  has  been  taken  to  collect  the  va- 
xioos  nferencei  made  to  each  in  ancient  and 


modem  poetry.  Sometimes  we  could  wish  the 
author's  choice  in  this  respect  had  been  a  little 
more  select,  and  now  and  then  we  come  upon 
miso notations.  Perhaps,  too,  the  tone  of  the 
whole  book  may  be  a  little  too  sentimental,  too 
full  of  "  nice  feeling  ; "  but  these  are  minor  de- 
fects, which  it  would  be  over  critical  to  dwell 
upon,  in  a  volume  replete  with  entertainment 
and  information  for  the  young. — Economist, 
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From  The  LoDdon  Brriew. 
BUINED   CITIES  IN  AFRICA.* 

The  material  magnificence  of  the  Roman 
empire  is  nowhere  so  Tividly  brought  before 
the  traveller's  eye  as  in  the  Regency  of  Tu- 
nis. Whatever  the  conquerors  of  Carthage 
found  of  Punio  art  they  destroyed,  and  in  its 
stead  raised  such  stately  structures  as  still 
mark  their  rule  in  almost  every  one  of  the 
provinces.  After  them  came  the  Arab  con- 
quest, and  the  gradual  return  of  the  whole 
territory,  like  the  rest  of  Africa  beyond 
Egypt,  save  only  the  coast  with  its  towns,  to 
the  wild  state  in  which  the  Carthaginians 
must  have  found  it.  The  ruins  have,  there- 
fore, been  scarcely  touched  since  the  seventh 
century  but  by  the  hand  of  time,  lighter  here 
than  in  Europe,  and,  as  they  grew  out  of  no 
older  civilization,  so  no  later  civilization  has 
moulded  and  adapted  them.  In  Italy  itself 
Greek  art  and  that  of  the  Etruscans  run  up 
parallel  till,  they  meet  in  the  Roman,  and 
scarcely  anywhere  do  we  see  none  but  purely 
Roman  monuments.  Here  the  earlier  re- 
mains, whether  those  of  Cydopean  and  Dru- 
idical  styles,  which  afibrd  matter  for  most 
curious  speculation,  or  the  small  Carthagin- 
ian sculptures  and  inscriptions,  are  too  scanty 
and  too  difiierent  from  the  Roman  works  to 
distract  the  attention.  You  would  fancy 
that  it  was  amid  such  scenes  as  these  that 
the  FrenoJMind  Belgian  painters  of  our  time 
studied  l^re  they  produced  those  realiza- 
tions of  Roman  life  which  astonished  us  at 
the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Davis's  name  is  already  known  as  that 
of  the  most  successfbl  explorer  of  Carthage. 
He  has,  indeed,  somewhat  overrated,  as  dis- 
coverers are  wont  to  do,  the  value  of  what  he 
there  effected,  yet  he  deserves  great  credit 
for  having  labored  indefatigably  amid  much 
discouragement  and  difficulty,  and  achieved 
more  success  than  any  of  his  rivals.  What- 
ever he  may  write  on  Northern  AfHca  is  de- 
serving of  attention  as  the  work  of  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  people,  and 
zeidously  interested  in  its  monuments.  ■  We 
shall  not  find  fault  with  him  for  a  want  of 
solidity  in  his  archaeological  knowledge  if  he 
gives  us  an  intelligible  account  of  what  he 
observed  in  the  journal  here  chronicled. 
The  country  to  which  this  volume  relates 

*  **  Buined  Cities  within  Nnmidian  and  Cartha- 
ginian Territories.*'  By  N.  Davis.  London:  Mur- 
ray.   1862. 


is  that  projectiofi  of  NortlMni  Africa  vlueh 
correspondz  to  the  ancient  pvovinoes  of  Zen- 
gitana  and  Bysacena,  and  to  part  of  Nmnidia. 
The  Mediterranean  washes  it  on  the  north 
and  east,  giving  it  a  cooler  climate  than  other 
regions  under  the  same  latitudes;  on  the 
west  is  the  easternmost  part  of  Algeria ;  and 
on  the  south,  the  wild  country  that  bosdeis 
the  Great  Desert.  The  whole  zegioa  is  wdl 
watered,  and  ridi  in  pastures  and  oomfields; 
on  its  coasts  are  fine  harbors.  Hence  the 
opulence  of  the  territory  of  Carthage  when 
firee,  and  the  value  of  its  com-iaj^ies  to 
Italy  under  the  empire.  Now  its  resooxoes 
are  neglected ;  under  the  Arabs,  deqnte  their 
wars  with  the  natives^  and  their  own  dumges 
of  dynasty,  some  faint  shadow  of  ita  foniMr 
greatness  seemed  retumii^,  but  the  banelbl 
rule  of  the  Turks  has  reduced  it  to  the  low- 
est condition,  and  nowhere  is  there  a  Testige 
of  independence  or  indeed  of  true  civilin» 
tion,  save  in  the  tents  of  the  Aiabay  who 
themselves  are  so  injured  by  association  with 
the  Turks,  that  treachery  is  common  and 
hospitality  rare,  and  national  feeling  is  eo 
far  decayed,  that  they  are  gradually 
toming  tiiemselves  to  wish  fer  the 
of  their  brethren  in  Algeria^  who,  thoi^ 
under  a  far  better  rule,  axe  being  focdbly 
denationalized  by  an  alien  race. 

Having  landed  at  Tunis,  of  whieh  he  draws 
a  melancholy  picture,  Sir.  Davis  paid  a  viait 
to  the  site  of  Ctothage,  and  tiien  started  in 
the  interior.  The  part^  was  small^  and  ao- 
companied  by  an  escort  of  two  mounted 
gendarmes,  whose  misconduct  was  a  sonroe 
of  perpetual  annoyance.  They  were  oon- 
stantly  endeavoring  to  use  the  authority  d 
the  Government  to  levy  forced  contributions 
even  from  the  poorest  Arabs,  and  eveiyw 
where  behaved  with  violence  and  oppceeaion. 
Mr.  Davis's  knowledge  of  Arabic  enabled 
him  to  keep  them  in  some  cheek,  but  lie 
draws  a  forcible  picture  of  the  misery  onaed 
by  travellers  so  escorted^  who  do  not  nndaiu 
stand  the  language  of  the  country.  We  are 
reminded  of  our  experience  in  the  East  by 
the  story  of  a  trial,  got  up  by  these  men  for 
the  purpose  of  extortion,  Uie  unexpected  CQtt> 
elusion  of  which  shows  that  our  traveler  had 
read  the  Apocrypha  to  some  purpose. 

The  first  important  site  visited  was  that 
of  Zucchara,  where  are  two  temples,  and  the 
head  of  the  great  aqueduct  which  supplied 
Carthage  wxih  fresh  water.    Far  mora  x»> 
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markable  were  the  next  striking  remains,  For  a  moment  we  imagine  such  a  sight ;  an- 
those  at  Moghrawah,  some  distance  )n  the  other  moment,  and  we  see  only  the  massive 
interior,  Mr.  Davis's,  remarks  upon  which  stones,  that  are  enigmas  alike  in  Britain  and 
are  well  worth  quoting : —  in  Africa. 
,._,,  .  .  ,,  ,  ,  ,  After  leaving  Moghrawah,  the  traveller 
"The  ancient  remains  at  Moghrawah  arebut  ^^^^^^  poman  ruins  at  Hammam,  the  most 
few,  and  yet  what  there  is  inspires  the  trav-  .  _xAri-«i.  ^^  1.1  i. 
eUei-withidegreeofreverenceandawe  which  important  of  which  was  a  tnumphal  arch,  a 
other  ruins  do  not  always  do.  A  sumptuous  ^^^  uncommon  structure  here,  and  next  the 
triumphal  arch,  a  chaste  edifice,  a  graceml  col-  interesting  remains  at  Mokhthar,  the  ancient 
umn,  elaborate  ornaments,  or  exquisite  stat-  Tucca  Terebinthina,  among  the  most  con- 
uanr,  call  forth  our  admiration,  but  they  limit  spicuous  of  which  was  a  mausoleum,  one  of 
or  fix  the  period  of  their  own  origin.  They  those  descendanU  of  the  wonder  of  HaUcar- 
are  associated  with  a  definite  age  of  Borne  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  especiaUy  numerous  in 
or  of  Greece,  which  classic  writers  have  made  xt  --i.^  a  *  •  a  *  i?i  -^ir  -1  j  i.  r  u 
familiar  to  us.  We  have  literature,  we  have  Northern  Africa.  At  El-Medad,  not  far  be- 
works  of  art,  and  we  have  medals  belonging  J^^^^  "^^^^  "m^^  remams  and  some  pnme- 
to  the  same  period.  The  lapse  of  centuries  '^^  tombs ;  and  at  Thala,  the  city  where 
which  has  intervened  between  the  recorded  Jugurtha  kept  his  treasures,  other  ruins, 
past  and  our  day  is  annihilated,  and  we  find  some  of  which  appeared  to  belong  to  its  an- 
ourselves  quite  at  home  among  these  ruins,  cient  fortifications.  All  these  monumenU 
and  fancy  ourselves  m  the  very  company  of  ^3,4  i^  picturesqueness  to  the  beautiful  Arch 
those  worthies,  those  heroes,  those  sages,  r  c  «  *  tt  ^-^  u-  u  *i.  i.  ^1 
those  artists  who  have  paced  the  very  ground  ?^  f'^'^^J^  ?'  ^y^'  '^^^^^  ^^^."«^  P^y 
on  which  we  stand,  and  who  have  graced  enclosed  in  later  masonry,  puts  its  modern 
with  their  presence  the  very  structure  which  rivals  to  shame,  if  we  may  wholly  depend 
we  admire.  But  to  what  period  do  yonder  upon  the  sketch  in  the  work.  In  speaking 
massive  stones,  planted  in  the  ground  by  of  this  last  site,  Mr.  Davis  remarks  with 
human  hands,  belong?  For  what  purpose  gome  surprise  on  the  lack  of  Christian  mon- 
were  those  monuments  raised?  Do  those  ^^gnU  in  Northern  Africa.  He  attributes 
immense,  rude,  and  unhewn  stones  represent  ^^  ^^  ^g.  ^^  j^  y  j  ^  ^^ 
the  idols  of  a  religion  with  the  nature  of  '  ,  j  "  ^«o*iut  .  '  """""* 
which  we  are  toUdly  unacquainted  ?  Are  ""^®'  conclude  that  here,  as  in  Egypt,  find- 
they  the  remains  of  a  religious  edifice  ?  Or  i^g  edifices  of  the  former  religion,  the  early 
have  they  been  placed  there  to  commemorate  Christians  appropriated  them,  contenting 
some  particular  event  in  the  history  of  a  na-  themselves  with  defacing  or  concealing  the 
tion,  the  very  name  of  which  has  not  even  idolatrous  figures  and  emblems,  ^hese  nu- 
been  handed  down  to  us  ?  "  (P.  69.)  merous  remains  of  antiquity  were  all  exam- 
Such  silent  records  of  lost  nations,  more  ^^^  ®"  *  ""«^®  '®^^®'  terminating  just  with- 
forcibly  than  any  other  monuments,  picture  '^^  ^^®  French  frontier ;  and  the  rest  of 
to  the  mind  the  vicissitudes  of  empires.  ^^®  journey  was  as  much  marked  by  objects 
Remembering  how  utteriy  Punic  Carthage  ^^  interest.  Of  these  we  can  but  notice  one, 
has  perished,  so  that  ite  most  fortunate  ex-  ^^®  ^^^^  remarkable  of  all  that  the  traveUer 
plorer  found  no  remains  certainly  of  its  time  <i®8onbe8. 

of  independence,  one  is  astonished  to  find      ^^  El- Jem,  the  ancient  Thysdrus,  is  a  Ro- 

that  before  the  Carthaginians  there  was  an  "^*°  amphitheatre,  third  in  size  of  those  yet 

older  race,  yet  one  wholly  distinct,  whose  remaining,  ranking  after  the  Coliseum  of 

rade  dvUization  was  cut  off  by  the  Punic  ^™®  ^^  ^®  Amphitheatre  of  Verona,  and 

•vpremaoy,  of  which  every  trace  was  in  ite  ^^  ^®»"^  *^^^  *^®°®  ^  '^®  monument  of 

tarn  destroyed  by  the  Romans.    Only  a  vi-  Vespasian  and  Titus.    The  extreme  length 

■ion  of  the  past,  a  retrospective  prophecy,  if  "  ^^^  hundred  and  eighty-nine  feet  seven 

we  may  so  speak,  could  show  us  thU  succes-  ^^^^*  ^^  ^e  breadth  four  hundred  and 

■Ion  of  dynasties,  Uke  that  the  prophet  saw  ^**^  ^^^  *^^^  »°^«*'    ^^'^  *»  ^^  ^^®  »<^°- 

from  the  heights  of  Moab.  umente  of  the  African  Church,  here  we  are 

^  reminded  of  ite  noblest  days,  and  forced  to 

"  In  oatline  dim  and  vast  the  unwelcome  comparison  that  must  always 

Th,  K  fol^'.'of'tS^Ta  their  w.y      ^^T*^  "?  '  T^^  ''  "*k  ''l!^  f 
To  rain  :  one  by  odo  fortitude  that  has  almost  come  to  be  thought 

They  tower  and  they  are  gone."  ideaL    Mr.  Davis  found  the  Arabs  demol- 
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ishing  the  structure  for  tombstones,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  desist  by  pointing  out  that 
future  travellers  would  be  sure  to  disturb 
their  graves  in  search  of  the  fragments  of 
the  amphitheatre. 

One  modern  city  seems  to  have  greatly  in- 
terested our  traveller,  the  sacred  Keyraw&n, 
which  rejoices  in  no  less  a  relic  than  part  of 
the  beard  of  Mohammed,  and  has,  until 
lately,  not  been  visited  by  Franks  save  in 
disguise.  Its  mosques  are  of  great  beauty, 
and  dating  from  an  early  period.  The  sketch 
given  in  this  work  makes  us  regret  that  Sir 
Gardiner  Wilkinson^s  drawings  of  these  edi- 
fices have  not  been  published. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Davis  at- 
taches most  importance  to  his  account  of  the 
monuments ;  but  to  our  mind  the  best  por- 
tions of  the  work  are  the  descriptions  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  more  especially 
the  half-free  Arabs  of  the  interior.^ 

Tunis  is  under  the  government  of  a  family 
who  acknowledge  the  sultan  as  their  suzerain, 
and  its  case,  therefore,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Egypt.  The  administration  is,  however, 
extremely  corrupt,  the  entire  power  of  the 
government  being  in  the  hands  of  unprinci- 
pled Memlooks,  who  are  either  white  slaves 
or  renegades,  instead  of  native  Arabs.  But 
we  must  observe  that  Mr.  Davis  is  not 
strictly  accurate  when  he  compares  this  sys- 
tem with  that  of  Egypt  before  Mohammed 
'Alee.  IMder  the  Memlook  sultans  that  coun- 
try enjoyed  the  highest  prosperity ;  on  their 
overthrow  an  aristocracy  of  Memlooks  was 
allowed  to  exercise  a  joint  authority  with  the 
Turkish  Beglerbeg,  and  this  mixed  govern- 
ment naturally  occasioned  innumerable  con- 
tests, which  were  only  ended  by  Mohammed 
'Alee's  grand  act  of  treachery.  After  the 
Massacre  of  the  Memlooks  the  administra- 
tion of  Egypt  was  in  the  hands  of  white  slaves 
as  before,  only  not  of  the  old  party,  until 
lately,  the  wise  association  of  members  of 
the  viceregal  family,  and  the  moderate  views 
that  have  rendered  Christians  eligible  for  the 
highest  offices,  superseded  the  old  system. 
The  consequence,  in  Tunis,  is  that  every  kind 
of  injustice  is  perpetrated,  and  the  Moorish 
Arabs,  never  famous  for  the  higher  qualities 
of  their  race,  have  degenerated  so  far  as  al- 
most to  be  worthy  of  their  Turkish  rulers, 
[t  was  only  on  the  French  frontier  that  real 


hospitality  was  tendered  eveT3rwhere  to  our 
traveler,  the  Algerine  Government  having 
very  properly  given  legal  encouragement  to 
the  Arab  national  virtue.  Hence  there  is  a 
general  wish  among  the  Tunisian  Axabs  to 
be  under  the  rule  of  the  French,  though  their 
natural  repugnance  to  the  race  devoid  of  the 
dignity  and  gravity  the  Arabs  most  admire, 
that  has  conquered  their  brethren,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  Dahra  massacre,  and  the 
breach  of  'Abd-el-K&der's  safe  conduct  (that 
fatal  snare  into  which  the  Wahh&bee  chief^ 
'Abdallah  Ibn-Soo-ood,  and  so  many  noble 
Arabs  have  friUen),  still  keep  up  a  smoulder- 
ing hatred  of  the  French,  and  many  an  Arab 
prefers  Turkish  misrule  to  Gallic  justice. 

The  writer's  knowledge  of  the  spoken 
Arabic  and  of  Arab  character  enable  him  to 
give  some  excellent  advice  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  follow  him  in  his  interesting 
journey.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
owed  his  safety  to  an  exercise  of  moderate 
firmness,  and  he  shows  how  wrong  and 
unwise  it  is  to  treat  the  Arab  thief  as  an 
assassin.  **  Anything  like  an  arm  of  defence 
in  the  hands  of  a  European  inspires  him 
with  respect,  and  hence  a  European  ought 
to  be  very  slow  in  using  it.  Threaten,  and 
threaten  with  eflfect;  but,  if  possible  to 
avoid  it,  never  fire"  (p.  76).  He  might 
have  added  that  blood  once  shed,  a  mortal 
feud  is  established,  every  relation  of  the 
man  slain,  to  a  remote  degree,  being  bound 
to  take  vengeance,  unless  restrained  by 
accidentally  partaking  of  the  culprit's  hos- 
pitality. 

After  the  volumes  of  sporting  or  senti- 
mental rubbish  that  are  annually  produced 
on  the  subject  of  Africa,  making  one  wish 
that  the  oblivion-causing  lotus  could  be 
regularly  administered  to  each  departing 
tourist,  we  are  refreshed  by  the  work  of  a 
real  traveller,  who  is  courageous  without 
feeling  it  his  duty  to  prove  the  destructive- 
ness  of  civilization,  who  has  an  eye  for 
antiquities  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  past, 
and  who,  without  the  fanatical  love  of 
Mahammedanism  that  characterizes  some 
Anglo-Turks,  can  see  the  good  side  of  Arab 
character.  Mr.  Davis  is  of  the  brotherhood 
of  Belzoni  and  Layard,  and  we  give  him  a 
hearty  welcome. 


LONDON   LTRICS. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

London   Lyrics.      By   Frederick   Locker. 
Pickering. 

A  CLEVEB  volume  of  gossiping  yerse, 
wholly  without  affectation,  good-humored, 
amusing ;  given  to  puns  that  are  not  seldom 
as  distressing  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  to 
light-hearted  comic  rhymes,  but  always  un- 
strained in  its  cheerfulness,  always  free  firom 
slang,  often  most  happy  in  the  pointing  of  a 
oouplet  or  a  stanza,  and  here  and  there 
showing  glimpses  of  the  poet's  earnest  sense 
of  truth  and  beauty.  Anybody  may  take 
Dp  these  Lyrics  who  desires  an  hoxur's  idle 
fet  rational  amusement  by  the  fireside. 
Here  are  two  or  three  pieces  that  we  quote 
limply  because  they  are  the  shortest  in  the 
book. 


(( 


CIBCC7M8TJLXCa. 


ORANOB. 


*'  It  ripened  by  the  rirer  banks. 

Where,  mask  and  moonlight  aiding. 
Dons  Bias'  and  Juan  play  uui  pranlu. 
Dark  Donnas  serenading. 

**  By  Moorish  maiden  it  was  plucked, 
Who  through  the  grore  was  steading. 
By  Saxon  sweetheart  it  was  sacked, 
— Who  flung  away  the  peeling. 

**  She  could  not  know  in  Pimlico, 
As  little  she  in  Seville, 
That  /  should  reel  upon  that  peel. 
And  find  my  proper  level  I 


** 


« 


THB   WIDOW*8  MITB. 


"  The  widow  had  but  only  one, 
A  puny  and  decrepit  son ; 

Yet,  day  and  night, 
Tboa|^h  fretful  oft,  and  weak  and  small, 
A  loTmg  child,  he  was  her  all — 
The  widow's  mite. 

**  The  widow's  might, — ^yes  I  so  sustained. 
She  battled  onward,  nor  complained 

When  friends  were  rower : 
And,  cheerful  at  her  daily  care, 
A  little  crutch  upon  the  stair 
Was  music  to  her. 

"I  saw  her  then,  and  now  I  see. 
Though  cheerful  and  resigned,  still  she 

Has  sorrowed  much : 
8be  has — He  gave  it  tenderly — 
Mach  £uth — and  carefully  laid  by 

A  little  crutch." 


f( 


A  SKXTCH  IV  SEVBir  DIALS. 


PaggT,  in  her  hand  a  sixpence. 
Toddled  off  to  buy  some  batter 

Psfgys  pinafore  was  spotless) ; 
Back  she  brought  it  to  the  ^tter, 

Heefol,  radiant,  as  she  thus  did, 

toad  to  be  so  largely  trusted. 


"  One,  two,  three  small  steps  she'd  taken. 

Blissfully  she  came  and  tripping. 
When,  poor  darling,  down  she  tumbles 

Daubs  lier  clothes  (which  means  a  whipping). 
Dropping,  too,  the  little  slut,  her 
Pat  of  butter  iu  the  gutter. 

**  Never  creep  byk  so  despairing — 
Wailing  as  thi  weak,  *tis  true,,  do ; 

All  of  us  start  off  in  high  glee. 
Many  come  back  just  as  you  do. 

Peggy  yet  to  Fate  may  utter 

Thanks,  who's  cut  her  bread  and  butter." 

The  touch  of  kin41y  jesting  is  seldom  ab- 
sent from  Mr.  Locker's  rhyme  for,  as  he  ar* 
gues,— 

"  Thev  cannot  be  complete  in  aught 
Who  are  not  humorously  prone ; 
A  man  without  a  merry  thought 
Can  hardly  have  a  funny  ^ne." 

For  a  picture  in  little  of  the  ins  and  outs 
of  Mr.  Locker's  style,  his  faults,  his  merits, 
and  his  genial  philosophy,  we  may  take  the 
following  passage  from  the  poem  entitled 
"Bramble  Rise,"  though  for  its  graceful 
humor  and  it^  musical  ring  we  should  pre- 
fer to  quote  the  lines  on  "  The  Old  Cradle." 

"  And  has  she  too  outlived  the  spells 
Of  breezy  hills  and  silent  dells 

Where  childhood  loved  to  ramble  1 
Then  life  was  thomless  to  our  ken. 
And,  Bramble-Rise,  thy  bills,  were  then 

A  rise  without  a  bramble. 


"  Whence  comes  the  change  1    Our 
How  some  grow  wise,  and  some 

That  all  feel  time  and  trouble. 
And  life's  a  span  is  plain  :  ah,  me  I 
How  sad  are  those  who  will  not  see 

A  rainbow  in  the  bubble  I 


rl^^ 


fold 
Id: 


"  And  senseless,  too,  for  Mistress  Fate 
Is  not  the  gloomy  reprobate 

That  mouldy  sages  thought  her ; 
My  heart  leaps  up,  and  I  rejoice 
As  falls  upon  m^  ear,  thy  voice. 

My  frisky  httle  daughter. 

"  Come  hither,  pussy,  perch  on  these 
Tour  most  unworthy  father's  knees. 

And  answer  to  his  seeking ; 
What  makes  ^our  infant  bosom  beat 
With  frantic  joy  when  up  the  street 

A  much-loved  frienu  comes  squeaking  ? 

"  That  monster  Punch  I  vindictive— shabby— 
Who  snubs  his  Judy — brains  her  babby — 

As  choleric  as  spleenv, — 
I'm  told  thev  are, — nay,  do  not  pout. 
All  rags  and  timber— out  and  out 

Degraded  fcaUoccini. 

"  Such  talk  is  stuff— a  vile  caprice 
Of  rogues  who  swear  our  swans  are  geese : 
But  reason  it  or  rhyme  it, 
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To  hacks  who  "  tread  the  mill,"  like  me, 
These  slopes  of  Bramble-Kise  should  be 
A  healthy  change  of  climb  it. 

"  Oh,  may  you  own,  my  winsome  elf, 
Some  day  a  pet  just  like  yourself. 

Her  sanguine  thoughts  to  borrow ; 
Content  to  use  her  brighter  eves, — 
Accept  her  childish  ecstacie8# 

'  And,  need  be,  share  her  sorrow ! 

"  The  wisdom  of  your  prattle  cheers 
My  heart ;  and  when  outworn  in  years 

And  homeward  I  am  starting. 
Beloved,  lead  me  gently  down 
To  Life's  dim  strand ;  the  dark  waves  frown, 

Bat  weep  not  for  our  parting. 


LONDON    LYRICS. 


"  Though  Life  is  called  a  doleful  jaunt. 
In  sorrow  rife,  in  sunshine  scant, 
Though  earthly  joys,  the  wisest  grant. 

Have  no  enduring  basis ; 
'Tis  something  in  a  desert  drear, 
Where  Eden  always  seems  so  near. 
To  find  in  Puss,  my  daughter  dear, 
A  little  cool  oasis ! " 

We  should  be  glad  if  there  were  more 
volumes  of  such  readable  fugitive  verse  as 
these  pleasant  City  Lyrics  of  Mr.  Loicker. 


Shbbidan  Ekowles,  the  dramatist,  died  at 
Torquay  on  tl\e  30th  Nov.,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  author  of  a 
"  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,''  and  a 
« man  of  eminence  both  for  talent  and  learning. 
He  received  his  Christian  name  in  consequence 
of  his  connection  with  the  Sheridan  family. 
When  only  twelve  years  old,  his  mind  began  to 
display  its  inherent  inclination  for  that  sort  of 
literature  in  which  he^  afterwards  became  so  dis- 
tinguished, having  composed  a  play  for  a  com- 
pany of  juvenile  performers,  of  whom  he  was 
the  leader.  Soon  afterwards  he  composed  the 
libretto  of  an  opera  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Grillon.  At  fourteen  he  wrote  the 
ballad  of  the  "  Welsh  Harper."  Mr.  Knowles 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  actor  on  the 
board|fl^prow  Street  Theatre,  in  Dublin,  and 
he  a^^^Bds  performed  in  Waterford,  Swansea, 
and  vMHTs  other  places.  He  subsequently  as- 
sisted his  father  at  the  Belfast  Academical  In- 
stitution. While  in  that  city  his  first  dramatic 
efforts  were  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  public 
favor.  Tiie  first  of  these  pieces  was  *'  Brien 
Boroihrae,"  rather  a  rifacciamento  of  a  piece  by 
another  author  than  an  original  play.  The  next 
was  "  Caius  Gracchus,"  first  performed  in  Bel- 
fast on  the  13th  of  February,  1815,  and  acted 
ai)out  eight  years  afterwarcre  in  London  with 
great  success.  The  third  of  his  plays  was  "  Vir- 
ginius."  "  William  Tell,"  '*  The  Beggar  of 
Bethnal  Green,"  "The  Hunchback,"  "The 
Wife,"  "  The  Daughter,"  "  The  Love  Chase," 
"  Woman's  Wit,"  "  The  Maid  of  Mariendorpt," 
"  Love,"  "  Old  Maids,"  "  John  of  Procida," 
"  The  Roseof  Arragon,"  and  "  The  Secretary  " 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  In  several  of  these 
plays  Knowles  himself  appeared;  in  some  of 
them  he  sustained  the  leading  characters.  He 
also  delivered  courses  of  lectures  at  various 
places,  on  elocution  and  kindred  subjects.  Amer- 
ica he  visited  twice.  Under  the  ministry  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  literary  pension  of  £200 
per  annum  was  Itestowcd  upon  him  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  crown  of  his  labors  in  the 
cause  of  literature.  He  also  wrote  some  novels 
and  tales,  and  two  works  on  subjects  of  polemi- 


cal theology,  "  The  Rock  of  Rome "  and  "The 
Idol  demolished  by  its  own  Priests,"  both  writ- 
ten in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  the  Chnrdi  of 
Rome. — jExaminer, 


Shakspbabe's  Shtlock. — ^We  find  in  the 
Jewish  Record,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  American  Israelites,  and  pubUshod  in  New 
York,  a  new  version  of  Shakspeare's  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice."  The  writer,  who  is  himself 
a  Jew,  says  the  play  is  founded  on  fact,  with 
this  important  difference,  that  it  was  the  Jew 
who  was  to  forfeit  the  pound  of  flesh  if  he  lost 
the  wager.  The  circumstance  took  place  not  at 
Venice,  but  in  Rome,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Sixtns  the  Fifth.  The  Jew  lost ;  the  noble  de- 
manded the  pound  of  flesh  ;  the  Jew  demurred 
and  offered  money,  wl^ich  was  refused.  Six- 
tus,  to  whom  the  matter  was  at  last  submitted, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  noble,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  ho  should  cut  exactly  one  pound  of 
flesh — not  one  grain  more  or  less,  on  pain  of  be- 
ing hanged.  The  noble  naturally  declined  the 
risk ;  the  pope  fined  both  parties  m  heavy  sums 
for  making  such  a  wager.  Thus  old  Shylock's 
memory  is  vindicated  at  last.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  **  the  truth  of  his  story," 
that  Shakspeare's  will  continue  to  be  the  popu- 
lar version  of  the  story. 


Mr  best  presentations  of  the  gospel  to  yon  are 
so  incomplete  !  Sometimes,  when  I  am  alone, 
I  have  such  sweet  and  rapturous  visions  of  the 
love  of  God  and  the  truths  of  his  Word,  that  I 
think,  if  I  could  speak  to  you  then,  I  should 
move  your  hearts.  I  am  like  a  child,  who,  walk- 
ing forth  some  sunny  summer's  morning,  sees 
grass  and  fiowers  all  shining  with  drops  of  dew. 
"  Oh,"  ho  cries,  '*  I'll  carry  these  beauti^l  things 
to  my  mother."  And,  eagerly  plucking  tbem, 
the  dew  drops  into  his  little  palm,  and  all  the 
charm  is  gone.  There  is  but  grass  in  his  hand, 
and  no  longer  pearls. 


ENGLISH    CHRISTIANITY    AND    SLAVERY. 


From  The  Spectator,  10  Jan. 
ENGLISH  CHRISTIANITY  AND   SLAVERY. 

There  is  grave  political  danger  hanging 
over  England.  The  collapse  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  and  the  rottenness  which 
has  been  revealed  at  the  heart  of  the  North- 
em  political  system  have,  owing  partly  per- 
haps to  the  recent  unwise  comparisons  pf 
Mr.  Bright  and  other  panegynsts  of  the 
United  States,  and  partly  to  our  inordinate 
national  self-esteem,  become  mere  food  for 
self-gratulation  and  pride.  We  thank  God 
that  we  are  not  as  other  nations  are,  nor 
even  as  this  Yankee;  and  while  we  are 
doing  so,  by  the  very  act  of,  doing  so,  we 
are  approaching  the  very  phase  and  attitude 
of  national  character  which  have  reduced 
the  American  nation  to  its  present  distressed 
state.  What  with  paeans  over  the  wreck  of 
Democracy  and  the  comparative  stability  of 
our  own  wiser  institutions,  we  are  rapidly 
forgetting  that  no  political  institutions  are 
noble  in  themselves;  that  aristocracy  and 
democracy  alike  are  mere  media  for  human 
action,  and  that  if  the  higher  springs  of  that 
action  are  dried  up,  nothing  can  save  us 
from  the  same  rottenness  over  which,  in 
America,  we  so  ungenerously  glory. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  newspapers  that 
are  admitted  to  represent  the  higher  intel- 
ligence of  England  treat  the  subject  of 
Slavery  fills  us,  we  must  say,  with  profound 
consternation.  We  could  not  have  believed 
for  a  moment,  a  year  ago,  that  the  Times 
and  Saturday  Review  would  both  in  the 
same  week  devote  their  ablest  pens  to  an 
apology,  not  merely  for  Slavery  itself,  but 
for  the  Christian  character  of  that  institu- 
tion. Yet  so  it  is.  On  Saturday  last  an 
article  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  jour- 
nal ^hicn  is  the  boldest  pioneer  of  the  pro- 
slavery  reaction  in  this  country,  warning  the 
dergy  against  the  appeal  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Society ;  ridiculing  as  blasphemous  the 
notion  of  praying  for  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves  from  bondage,  and  boldly  asserting, 
on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  that  Chris- 
tianity repudiates  any  plan  of  liberation 
which  is  not  grounded  on  the  legal  consent 
€i  their  masters.  On  Tuesday  the  more 
cautious  TimeSf  after  many  hesitating  feel- 
en  in  the  same  direction,  followed  the  lead 
<tf  its  aristocratic  contemporary,  and  set  its 
loot  down  on  the  proposition  that  Slavery  is 
no  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  than  "sumptuous  fare,  purple  and 
fine  lii^en."  Mrs.  Stowe  may  well  ask,  in 
bar  very  tellins  reply  to  the  address  of  the 
women  of  England  on  the  subject  of  Slavery 
aent  eiffht  years  ago  to  the  United  States, 
bow  it  IS  that,  in  tnat  time,  our  social  con- 
Tictioni  have  managed  to  change  places 
with  theirs  in  l^ew  Englandt^ — nay«  hx 
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worse  than  change  places,  to  become  apolo- 
getic for  the  principle  of  Slavery,  while 
theirs  never  did  more  than  excuse  the  toler- 
ation of  it  in  practice.  "  Sisters,"  at  that 
time  wrote  Lady  Palmerston,  Lady  Buxton, 
Lady  Shaftesbury,  and  the  rest,  to  the  ladies 
of  the  United  States,  "  we  appeal  to  you,  as 
sisters,  as  wives,  and  as  mothers,  to  raise 
your  voices  to  your  fellow-citizens  and  your 
prayers  to  Ood,  for  the  removal  of  this 
affliction  and  disgrace  [Slavery]  from  the 
Christian  world."  And  now,  when  the  only 
body  which  has  as  yet  vindicated  England 
from  the  disgrace  of  a  national  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  Slavery  asks,  *'*  that  in 
every  church  and  chapel  throughout  Great 
Britain  an  aspiration  for  their  speedy  release 
may  rise  to  a  just  Heaven,"  toe  Saturday 
Reiiew,  the  principal  organ  of  our  aristo- 
cratic opinion,  lodges  an  indignant  protest 
against  so  unholy  a  purpose,  quotes  St. 
Paul  to  show  how  justinable  a  thing  is 
Slavery,  reminds  us,  not  without  force,  that 
Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  and  many  others  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  English  advocates  of 
the  rights  of  the  slave,  deprecate  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  as  revolutionary  and  an 
incentive  to  servile  war, — and  in  a  word 
contrives  to  express  towards  the  slaves  and 
the  abolitionists  with  unusual  force  that 
subtle  spirit  of  what  we  may  call  Christian 
malignity,  with  which  religious  journals 
generally  manage  to  treat  their  opponents. 
The  Times  follows  its  bolder  contemporary 
on  the  same  track,  modestly  suggesting  that 
it  would  be  much  more  Scnptural  ^|^  Chris- 
tian  in    the   abolitionists    to 
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ih  the 
"  amelioration  of  the  negro "  (v^^Ruppose 
the  writer  means,  of  his  hi),  than  his  eman- 
cipation. But  since  no  amelioration  is  pos- 
sible without  interposing  the  protection  of 
the  Government  between  the  slave  and  his 
master,— and  that  involves  emancipation, — 
this  thoughtful  recommendation  is,  in  fact, 
equivalent  to  asserting  that  it* would  be 
much  more  Scriptural  and  Christian  to  let 
Slavery  be  where  it  is,  and  extend  where  it 
is  not.  And,  amid  all  this  direct  assertion 
of  the  Christianity  of  Slavery,  the  half-mil- 
lion of  English  women,  whose  names  at  the 
foot  of  the  address  of  18M  to  which  we 
have  referred  filled  twenty-six  fplio  volumes, 
maintain  a  profound  silence.  The  graceful 
leaders  of  English  society  cannot  serve  two 
mistresses  ;  and  fashion  is  now  on  the  side 
of  the  Southern  aristocracy  as,  eight  years 
ago,  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  slave.  When 
the  American  ladies  were  passive  and  in- 
different, the  English  ladies  were  gracefully 
enthusiastic,  and  prayed  in  public  places 
that  their  erring  sisters  might  cut  off  the 
offending  limb.  Now  that  the  American 
ladies  are  obeying  these  injunctions,  they 
become  indifiSnent,  and  are  even  heard  to 
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murmur,  "  resist  not  evil."  They  have  their 
reward. 

But,  after  all,  the  inconsistency  of  the 
English  public,  and  the  audacity  of  our  own 
journals,  are  of  little  moment  in  comparison 
with  the  uncertainty  which  is  being  diffused 
through  English  thought  as  to  the  real  atti- 
tude of  the  Divine  teaching  about  Slavery. 
Is  this  new  gospel  of  the  Christianity  of 
Slavery,  are  these  good  tidings  that  every 
slave  is  bound  by  Christ's  law  to  be  a  slave 
forever,  rather  than  set  himself  free  without 
the  consent  of  his  masters,  true  or  not  ?  For 
ourselves  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no 
religious  scepticism  of  the  present  day  seems 
to  us  so  monstrous  and  so  atheistic  as  this ; 
nay,  that  if  the  Gospel  were  weighted  with 
such  a  condition,  it  would  be  one  that  nei- 
ther sign  nor  miracle  could  prove.  It  is, 
speaking  relatively,  of  infinitely  little  impor- 
tance whether  we  live  under  an  aristocracy 
or  a  democracy,  compared  with  whether  we 
live  under  a  God  who  loves  freedom,  or  a 
Devil  who  loves  Slavery.  But,  we  confess, 
nothing  seems  to  us  more  astounding  than 
the  assertion  that  the  Divine  revelation  is 
indifferent  on  the  matter.  No  doubt,  the 
Divine  education  of  the  Hebrew  people 
never  attempted  to  ignore  the  actual  histor- 
ical condition  of  the  nation.  It  recognized, 
under  the  strictest  possible  limitations,  the 
fad  of  Slavery,  at  an  era  when  no  other 
people  had  learned  to  impose  any  limitation 
on  the  power  of  the  master  at  all.  But  one 
of  the  aeepest  principles  of  that  political  ed- 
ucation m5  the  recognition  of  the  rigMs  of 
the  slaiflbf  his  claim  to  eventual  freedom, 
of  his  diinn  to  that  spiritual  equality  in  the 
sight  of  God  which  is  the  root  of  political 
freedom — in  one  word,  of  his  full  humanity. 
The  Israelite  is  reminded,  with  an  emphasis 
that  recurs  with  a  sort  of  Divine  monotony, 
that  for  this  express  purpose  "he  was  a 
bondsman  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  that  he 
might  never  neglect  the  rights  of  bondsmen 
or  ignore  their  spiritual  freedom.  As  the 
nation  rises  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  this 
teaching  rises  into  a  solemn  teaching  that 
God  is  the  enemy  of  all  Slavery.  "  Is  not 
this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen, — to  loose 
the  bonds  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy 
burdens,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and 
til  at  ye  break  every  yolte  ?  "  The  identifica- 
tion of  the  Divine  Will  with  human  free- 
dom is  the  drift  of  all  the  prophetic  teach- 
ing, and  if  con(juest  and  serfdom  were  the 
constant  disciplmc  of  the  Israelites,  it  was  to 
teach  them  by  the  slavery  of  the  body,  the 
terrible  significance  of  the  slavery  of  the 
spirit ;  it  was  to  break  the  inner  yoke  that 
the  outer  was  imposed. 

But  what,  it  will  be  said,  did  Christ  say 
to  the  revolutionary  spirit?  Did  ho  insti- 
gate and  justify  pohtical  insurrection  or  the 


possible  liberation  of  captives  P  No  ;  for  he 
had  to  regenerate  the  inward  world  before 
the  political  forms  of  society  could  be  regen- 
erated. He  proclaimed  a  kingdom  in  which 
all  men  were  equal,  and  left  it  to  dislodge 
Slavery  by  its  own  inherent  force.  Neither 
he  nor  St.  Paul  preached  an  external  cru- 
sade against  institutions ;  simply  because  the 
forces  were  not  yet  ripe  which  could  produce 
better  institutions.  But  he  who  spoke  in 
his  first  lesson  to  his  fellow-townsmen  of  that 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  in  which  he 
should  preach  the  ''  Gospel  to  the  poor,  de- 
liverance to  the  captives,  recovery  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  and  liberty  to  them  that  are 
bruised,"  and-  who  said,  '<  this  day  is  this 
scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears,"  cannot  be 
said  by  honest  men  to  have  lent  even  a 
shadow  of  sanction  to  the  principle  of  Slav- 
ery. In  giving  to  all  men  '*  power  to  be- 
come sons  of  God,"  he  struck  at  the  root  of 
Slavery ;  he  set  free  not  only  men,  but  Man. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  if  Slavery  is  tolerated 
provisionally  at  any  era  or  in  ami  circum- 
stances by  the  spirit  of  Divine  revelation,  on 
the  plea  that  the  character  must  be  prepared 
for  nreedom  before  the  outward  condition  is 
changed,  how  can  the  sudden  and  abrupt 
stroke  of  an  emancipation  policy  which  lint 
at  once  from  abject  servitude  to  absolute 
freedom ,  be  justified  ?  The  reply  is  obvious. 
If  a  policy  hke  the  Divine  policy  were  pos- 
sible in  America,  it  would  be  the  true  one, — 
a  gradual  passage  through  serfdom  to  ^11 
freedom, — a  complete  abolition  of  all  the 
wickedness  of  a  system  which  separates  fam- 
ilies, renders  marriage  impossible,  and  edu- 
cation a  crime, — a  substitution  of  laws  pro- 
tecting the  slave,  enforcing  his  education, 
admitting  him  to  property-rights, — and  so 
forth,  by  the  usual  stages  of  a  steadily  eman- 
cipating policy,  to  perj^ct  freedom.  But  this 
is  not  possible.  The  proteges  of  the  English 
people  are  fighting  for  the  maintenance  and 
extension  of  a  form  of  Slavery  to  which  the 
Hebrew  Slavery  was  freedom,— of  a  class  of 
laws  as  much  more  wicked  than  the  worst 
slavery  laws  of  the  ancient  world,  as  modem 
science  is  superior  to  the  science  c^  the 
ancient  world,^-of  a  species  of  propagan- 
dism  which  aims  at  putting  the  true  Knowl- 
edge of  God  further  and  further  out  of  the 
slave's  reach. 

The  alternative  lies,  as  all  Englishmen 
know,  not  between  ^adual  emancipation 
and  sudden  emancipation,  but  between  sad- 
den emancipation  and  a  system  of  Slayery 
growing  blacker  and  blacker  unto  the  per- 
led  night.  This  is  the  system  for  wnich 
the  authority  of  Christ  is  claimed  by  our 
modem  Pharisees,  who  shudder  with  exauis- 
ite  tenderness  at  a  **  fratricidal  war  "  which 
only  kills  the  body,  while  they  prove  on 
Christian  principles  that  centuries  of  spirit- 
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nal  fratricide  and  8uicide-*-for  this  aort  of 
fratricide  involves  suicide — ^would  be  clearly 
sanctioned  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
Providence  of  God,  and  the  genius  of  an 
aristocratic  people. 


From  The  AtheDenm. 
NEWS  FROM  THE  GORILLA  COUNTRY. 

Ltkfnda,  September  7,  1862. 

Hayino  spent  five  active  months  in  the 
Gorilla  Country,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state 
that  M.  Du  Chaillu  has  shot  neither  leop- 
ards, buffaloes,  nor  gorillas ;  that  the  gorilla 
does  not  beat  his  breast  like  a  drum ;  that 
the  k6lu-kamba  does  not  utter  the  cry  of 
kooloo,  or  anything  like  it ;  that  the  young 
gorilla  in  captivity  is  not  savage ;  and  that 
while  M.  Du  Chaillu  affects  to  have  been  **  a 
poor  fever-stricken  wretch!"  at  Camma 
(June  1st,  1859),  he  was  really  residing  in 
robust  health  at  the  Gaboon. 

Mongilomba,  who  is  not  a  native  hunter  at 
all,  and  who  was  in  my  service  three  months 
as  steward  and  natural-history  assistant, 
duped  Mr.  R.  B.  Walker  in  asserting  that 
M.  Du  Chaillu  had  killed  two  gorillas ;  nor 
did  he  ever  accompany  that  gentleman  ex- 
cept in  the  above  capacity. 

From  the  Balengi  of  the  Muni,  from  the 
Shekani  and  Fans  of  the  Gaboon,  from  the 
Commi  Bak£l£,  etc.,  of  the  Fernand  Vaz, 
upon  the  banks  of  which  rivers  I  have  hunted 
(always  unsuccessfuUv)  gorillas.  Examining 
those  onlv  who  were  hunters,  and  reserving 
alone  sucn  evidence  as  was  corroborative,  I 
have  gleaned  the  following  facts  respecting 
tbis  ape  of  contention.  The  gorilla  dwells 
only  in  the  densest  parts  of  the  forests ;  he 
feeds  exclusively  on  vegetable  matter,  and 
one  kind  of  grass  is  a  sure  indication  of  his 
proximity ;  at  noon  and  eve  he  approaches 
the  village  plantations  for  the  sake  of  the 
plantains,  occasionally  uttering  a  wild  kind 
of  cry,  but  which  in  rage  (as  imitated  by 
Btia)  becomes^  quick  sharp  bark.  By  day, 
he  moves  along  the  eround  on  all-fours  (as, 
having  crawled  for  hours  on  their  tracks,  I 
can  testify^,  sometimes  ascending  the  trees. 
By  night,  ne  chooses  a  large  tree  to  sleep  in. 
Tie  it  exceedingly  wary  and  keen  of  scent 
When  the  female  is  pregnant,  he  builds  a 
neat  (as  do  also  the  k{ilu-kamba  and  the 
ehimpanxee),  where  she  is  delivered,  and 
wfaicn  is  then  abandoned.  These  nests,  sev- 
eral of  which  I  have  seen,  are  simply  rude 
layers  of  dry  sticks,  and  of  small  branches 
evidently  torn  off  the  live  tree  by  the  hand. 
With  regard  to  hit  ferocity,  as  a  role,  when 
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missed  or  wounded,  he  will  charge.  His 
charge,  from  which  jthe  natives  often  escape, 
being  themselves  nimble  as  apes,  is  made  on 
all-fours.  Etia,  whose  left  nand  has  been 
severely  crippled,  informed  me  that  the  go- 
rilla seized  his  wrist  with  his  hind  foot, 
and  dragged  his  hand  into  his  mouth  as 
he  would  h^ve  done  a  bunch  of  plantains. 
Two  thinffs  are  at  least  certain, — that  the 
gorilla  is  less  feared  than  the  leopard  ;  and 
the  story  of  the  man  killed  by.  a  gorilla  at 
Camma  is  a  complete  fabrication.  Tradi- 
tional accounts  of^  such  an  incident  exist, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened  within 
the  memory  of  man.  The  tail  of  the  gorilla 
assuming  a  boxing  attitude,  and  beating  his 
breast  like  a  drum,  originated  from  Quen- 

fueza,  and  was  unanimously  refuted  by  all 
unters  from  the  Muni  on  the  north,  to  the 
Fernand  Vaz  on  the  south.  Thus  in  an  ob- 
scure African  village  an  old  savage  could 
tell  a  lie,  which  has  blazed  through  Europe. 

The  Apingi  country,  which  is  the  Ultima 
Thule  or  M.  Du  Chaillu's  explorations,  is 
distant  from  Gumbi  (Ngumbi)  four  foot* 
days'  journey,  in  a  Southerly  direction.  In 
tracing  the  course  of  the  Rembo,  however, 
he  adopted  a  longer  route. 

His  description  of  the  Fans  (Bafanh^  whom 
he  visited  in  company  with  Mr.  Mackey,  of 
Corisco,  is  very  good.  In  ascending  the 
Gaboon  to  its  rapids  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Sierra  del  Crystal,  I  advanced  some  distance 
into  their  country,  and  found  them  gentle, 
hospitable,  but  cannibals  undoubte£y,  as 
one  of  them  confessed  to  me.  Even  the  ac- 
count of  their  ghoul-like  propensities  is  in 
one  case  supported  by  evidence  which  I  find 
it  impossible  to  disbelieve. 

This  book,  so  strange  a  melange  of  truth 
and  fiction,  was  prepared  by  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  the  New  York  literary  world, 
from  copious  notes  made  by  M.  Du  Chaillu 
when  engaged  in  these  expeditions.  And  I 
must  do  the  latter  the  justice  to  confess,  that 
from  the  same  sources  which  afforded  me 
proofs  of  his  impostures,  I  learn  that  he  is  a 
good  marksman  ;  possessed  of  no  common 
courage  and  endurance ;  that  he  has  suffered 
many  privations  and  misfortunes  of  which 
he  has  said  nothing ;  that  his  char&cter  as  a 
trader  has  been  unjustly  blemished ;  that  his 
labors  as  a  naturalist  have  been  very  remark- 
able ;  and  that  during  his  residence  in  Africa 
he  won  the  affection  of  the  natives  and  the 
esteem  of  those  who  most  merit  to  be  es- 
teemed— the  missionaries.  And  a  fellow- 
laborer,  though  a  humble  one,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  regret  that,  actuated  by  a  fixmsh 
vanity  or  by  ill-advice  he  should  have  at- 
tempted to  add  artificial  flowers  to  a  wreath 
of  laurels  which  he  had  fairly  and  hardly 
earned.  W.  WmwooD  Keadjb. 
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THE  RISING  OF  THE  AFRITE. 

Some  months  ago,  appeared  on  a  page  of 
Vanity  Fair,  a  picture  with  this  title.  It  is 
in  allusion  to  the  three  fishermen  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  who  drew  out  of  the  sea  a 
bottle  closed  by  Solomon's  Seal  {  upon  open- 
ing which  there  arose  from  it  a  great  dond 
of  smoke,  which  gradually  assumed  the  form 
of  one  of  the  Genii. 

DaTis,  Yailcey,  and  Toombs,  are  the  fish- 
ermen J  their  bottle  is  labelled  ''  Secession ; " 
and  the  Genius  appears  as  a  gigantic  black 
man  soaring  aloft;  his  face  of  passionate 
sternness  raised  to  heaven,  and  in  each 
hand  a  many-headed  serpent  The  fisher- 
men fall  back  in  dismay.  The  work  ap- 
peared in  a  comic  paper,  bat  the  e£fect  is 
sublime. 

We  recommend  to  Messrs.  Harpers  to  re- 
print this  wood  engraTing  in  their  weekly 
paper,  as  apropos  to  the  President's  Procla- 
mation ;  or  to  issue  it  separately.  It  would 
be  hung  up  in  many  houses,  as  it  now  is  be- 
fore us. 

The  design  is  by  "  Stephens  "  (of  whom 
we  haye  no  other  knowledge)  and  does  him 
great  honor. 

May  we  adrise  him  to  paint  it  on  a  scale 
which  shall  show  the  blac^  man  at  least  the 
size  of  life.  It  would  deserye  a  place  in  Fan- 
euil  Hall,  as  a  segud  and  companion  to  the 
painting^now  there,  representing  Webster's 
reply  to  Hay ne,  in  which  the  arch  traitor,  John 
Cai^ine  Calhoun  (as  the  Olobe  character- 
ized him),  lowers  upon  the  listening  Senate. 
There  is  no  **  ConsenratiTe "  objection  to 
Stephen's  painting,  which  does  not  as  much 
apply  to  the  other.  Both  are  **  Radical " 
and  patriotic. 

After  writing  this,  we  examined  another 
ornament  of  our  study  called  '<To-Day." 
It  is  firom  Vanity  Fair  of  24  Nor.,  1860, 
and  represents  the  Prodigal  Son  asking  for 
his  share.  This  was  before  he  undertook  to 
set  the  house  on  fire.  It  bears  the  same  de- 
signer's name,  and  should  be  seat  to  the 
South  in  company  with  the  other. 


A  SYMBOUC  PICTUBE. 

People  who  are  walking  in  Washington 
Street  are  advised  to  stop  at  the  window  of 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Ererett  and  look  at  a 
photograph,  firom  a  drawing  representii^ 
King  Cotton  and  the  North,  which  stands  to 


the  right  of  the  door.  It  will  repay  long 
and  careful  study.  The  gigantie  figures, 
which  are  typical  of  the  Powers,  stand  with 
their  feet  fbced  in  the  continent,  and  are 
putting  forth  all  their  strength  in  a  death- 
struggle.  They  are  armed  as  gladiators, 
with  the  short  double-edged  sword  and  oral 
crest,  and  a  cotton  boll  surrounded  by  the 
crown.  The  crest  of  the  North  is  an  eagle 
with  wings  spread.  The  figure  of  the  king 
is  very  remarkable.  It  is  that  of  a  Hercules 
for  strength,  but  every  evil  passion  has  put 
its  inark  upon  the  £etce,  and  the  motcles  are 
visibly  of  a  different  quality  from  those  of 
the  North  and  draw  their  strength  from  a 
different  breeding.  The  hair  and  beard  of 
the  figure  have  the  thick  fleedness  of  raw 
cotton,  and  add  to  the  mionstrooa  eharac- 
ter  of  the  &ce.  The  two  shidds  are 
locked  together,  so  that  the  strqgg^  is  evi- 
dently to  be  final,  but  the  king  is  in  vain 
trying  to  force  a  passage  for  his  weapon  be- 
yond the  shield  which  bears  the  msat  of 
Justice.  The  volcano,  the  distant  urooes, 
with  the  device  on  their  basis  and  the  figures 
which  occupy  them,  must  ai^ieal  to  every 
thinking  man  and  oanr  thour  own  loason. 
The  whole  design  is  full  of  meaoii^  whidi 
anyone  may  studjy  out  who  will  approach  it 
in  the  right  spint,  and  there  are  finr  who 
can  gntsp  all  the  details  at  one  ttiidy  even 
then. — jhramcript. 


A  New  Gboup  bt  RooEBSwaaezhibilad 
at  the  last  Artists'  Reception  in  New  Taib 
"  It  represents  a  trio  of  Union  refbgeea  at* 
tempting  to  escape  the  horrors  of  the  South- 
ern inquisition,  and  hastening  their  step 
towards  the  land  of  Uie  free.  The  father, 
a  sturdy  backwoodsmany  and  the  very  pio- 
ture  of  a  determined  patriot,  sustains  the 
form  of  a  fragile  but  beautifal  womanf  his 
wife,  to  whose  skirt  clings  a  little  boy  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  danger  seen  and  unaeen 
of  his  new  situation.  Although  soareely  fin- 
ished as  to  its  minor  details,  the  group  is 
quite  effective  and  spirited,  and  ilTnstiatei 
most  forcibly  a  phase  of  the  evils  of  aeeei- 
sion  which  thus  tar  has  formed  a  voice  chiefly 
in  the  thrilling  narratives  of  BrownloWy 
Hamilton,  and  other  expatriated  Union  — 
of  the  South." 

Copies  of  the  statuette  of  Booth  in 
let  of  which  we  have  repeatedly  spokeivby 
the  same  sculptor,  are  at  Williams  and  Ev- 
erett's. The  attitude  and  expresaioa  m 
true  to  the  life,  and  frdthfully  represent  one 
of  the  telling  "  poinu  "  in  the  tragedisa's 
impsrsoaation.-— aWpitcryfc 
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ny  Wb  are  glad  to  spread  before  our  readers,  in  a  few  pa^s,  the  record  of  the  opinions  and 
lieelings  of  the  people  in  England  who  really  suffer  for  want  of  the  cotton  which  our  llchels  keep 
iMck.  These  working  men  are  worthy  disciples  of  tfie  English  and  French  pliilosophers  who  have 
understood  this  war ;  they  redeem  the  character  of  the  British  Nation, — and  are  its  truest  represen- 
tatircs. 

The  article  on  Mexico  is  important. 
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THE    LESSON    OF   THE   TEAR. 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  TEAR. 


"  Go  hence,  ill  Year,  with  robes  that  reek  of  war, 
Hands  that  struck  down  the  labor  of  oar 
North ; 

My  curse  go  after  thee  beyond  the  door 
That  darkens  at  thy  ghastly  going  forth. 

''Away,  foul  beldame!  gire  the  Young  Year 
room, 

What  he  is  like  none  who  await  him  know ; 
At  worst  his  looks  will  mend  thy  face  of  doom, 

Worse  year  than  thou,  the  world  can  never 

know." 
f 

The  Old  Year  oq  the  threshold  paused  and 
turned, 

Red  stains  were  thick  upon  the  shroud  she  wore, 
An  awful  light  in  the  sunk  eyeballs  glared 

That  looked  upon  me  from  the  danened  door. 

And  thin  and  hollow-sounding,  as  from  hi, 
A  voice  came  to  me,  sad  at  once  and  stem ; 

"Who  art  thou,  that  arraign'st  at  thy  blind  bar. 
The  Power  who  guides  the  millioa  orbe  that 
bum 

''  About  this  sphere,  where  thy  poor  life  is  past, 
Ephemeral,  in  ephemeral  grief  or  glee. 

That  ban  and  blessing,  like  a  child,  darest  cast. 
On  years  that  owe  not  an  account  to  thee  1 

"  God's  chastisements  and  botmties  is  it  thine 
To  measure  with  %  staff;  weigh  with  thy 
brains  ? 

I  work  His  bidding :  HU  the  will  not  mine ; 
Know  I  how  ill  dies  out,  and  good  remains  ? 

"  But  ev'n  with  reverent  judgment  meet  for  man. 
Marking  the  doings  of  the  twelve  months 
gone, 
The  root  of  blessing  in  my  bitterest  ban 
Methinks  e'en  thy  poor  wisdom  might  have 
known. 

"From  civil  war's  high-heaped  and  festering 

grave, 

By  means  unguessed  of  those  who  fight  or 

rale, 

Grows,  slow  but  sure,  the  freedom  of  the  slave, 

While  human  foresight  gapes,  a  baffled  fool. 

"  In  War's  rude  gripe,  what  lies,  which  stoutest 
thrust 

Of  Peace,  and  all  her  train,  could  never  shake, 
Arc  shattered  into  rottenness  and  dusfr— 

What  powers  of  unguessed  nobleness  awake  I 

"  What  lessons  are  made  clear  by  War's  nd 
light 
To  those  who  fight  and  those  who  watch  the 
strife  ! 
Out  of  the  soil  swept  bare  by  battle's  blight 
What  seeds  of  new  strength  sudden  lew  to 
life! 

"  For  cotton-denrth,  with  pain  and  misery  rife. 
The  blessing  hidden  in  it  all  must  own. 

Who  see  how  suffering  calls  love  to  life. 
How  of  endurance  comes  a  strength  unknown, 

"  Then  curse  me  not,  but  bless  me ;  there  is 
balm 
For  every  braise  that  God  inflieta  on  earth ; 


His  ways  are  in  the  storm,  as  in  the  calm. 
In  war  and  misery,  aa  in  peace  and  mizth." 

— Punch,  10  Jan, 


THE  PROCLAMATION. 

BT  JOHN  O.  WHITTIBB. 

Saint  Patrick,  slave  to  Bfilcho  of  the  herds 
Of  Ballyroena,  sleeping,  heard  these  words : 

"  Arise,  and  flee 
Out  fh>m  the  land  of  bondage,  and  be  fn» !  ** 

Glad  as  a  soul  in  pain,  who  hears  from  Heaven 
The  angels  singing  of  his  sins  forgiven. 

And,  wondering,  sees 
His  prison  opening  to  their  golden  keys. 

He  rose  a  man  who  laid  hlni  down  a  sbnne^ 
Shook  firbm  his  locks  the  ashes  of  tbe  giava^ 

And  outward  trod 
Into  the  glorious  liberty  of  God. 

He  cast  the  symbols  of  his  shame  awmr ; 
And  passing  where  the  sleeping  Milcfao  lay, 

Though  back  and  iimB 
Smarted  with  wrong,  he  prayed,  **  God  pardon 
him!"         *>*'•'  «— 

So  went  he  forth :  bnt  in  God's  time  he  came 
To  light  on  ITilline's  hills  a  holy  flame; 

And,  dying,  gave 
The  land  a  saint  that  U)st  him  as  a  slave. 

O  dark,  sad  millions,  patiently  and  dnmb 
Waiting  for  God,  vour  hour,  at  last^  has  eone, 

And  freedom's  song 
Breaks  the  long  silence  of  yonr  night  of  wrong! 

Arise  and  flee !  shake  off  the  vile  restrain! 
Of  ages !  but,  like  Ballymena's  saint^ 

The  oppressor  spare. 
Heap  only  on  his  head  the  coals  of  prayer. 

Go  forth,  like  him !  like  him  return  again. 
To  bless  the  land  whereon  in  bitter  pm 

Ye  toiled  at  first, 
And  heal  with  freedom  what  yonr  slavery  emisd. 


TO  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 

JANUARY  1,  1868. 

Lincoln,  that  with  thv  steadfast  trath  die  sand 
Of  men  and  time  and  circumstance  dost  sway  I 
The  slave-cloud  dwindles  on  this  golden  da/. 

And  over  all  the  pestilent  southern  bind. 

Breathless,  the  dark  expectant  millions  stand. 
To  watch  the  northern  sun  rise  on  its  way. 
Cleaving  the  stormy  distance— eveij  ray 

Sword-bright,  sword-sharp,  in  God's  invisibin 
hand. 

Better,  with  this  great  end,  partial  defeat, 
And  jibings  of  the  i|;norant  worldly-wiN^ 
Than  land  and  innmph  won  with  ihaiiiftil 
blows. 
The  dead  Past  lies  hi  its  dead  winding^heet; 
The  living  Present  droops  with  tearfal  eyoo; 
Bnt  far  beyond  the  awaiting  Future  gfcms. 

Edmuitd  Ouuft. 
— (LomIm)  Morning  Star. 


DR.    LEMPRIERE's    MEXICO. 


From  The  Spectator,  8  Jan. 
PR.  LEMPRIERE'S    MEaICO.* 

No  two  works  can  be  at  once  more  like 
and  more  unlike  each  other  than  Dr.  Lem- 
priere*8  "  American  Crisis,"  and  his  newly 
published  **  Mexico."  As  a  specimen  of 
book-making,  in  which  a  small  portion  of 
original  matter  swells  by  extraneous  addition 
to  a  crinoline-like  amplitude,  the  more  re- 
cent work  is  the  true  brother  of  the  former 
one,  except  that  its  480  pages  have  far  out- 
stripped the  296  of  that.  As  patterns  of 
what  may  be  caUed  the  harum-scarum  style 
of  composition,  it  which  eyerything  turns 
up  anyhow, — for  instance,  a  ''  Summary  of 
Events,"  narrating  the  installation  of  consti- 
tutional government,  followed  without  the 
slightest  transition  by  the  items  of  a  posting 
account, — ^there  is  nothing  to  choose  between 
them.  The  "  Mexico  **  is,  perhaps,  if  any- 
thing, even  a  trifle  more  ungrammatical,  the 
▼ery  title — Notes  in  Mexico  in  1861  and 
1862,  Politically  and  Socially  Considered, 
being  unrenderable  into  sense,  since  the 
practical  character  of  the  work  makes  it  ab- 
•olutely  impossible  that  Dr.  Lempriere 
■hould  have  (as  the  grammar  of  the  sen- 
tence would  require)  "  considered  "  his  own 
**  notes,"  still  less  **  politically  and  socially." 
The  new  work  is  moreover  distinguished  by 
a  sprinkling  of  Spanish,^-of  which  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  single  word  well  spelled, — and  by 
translations  from  the  Spanish,  executed  (no 
doubt  for  want  of  the  ¥rriter's  superintend- 
ence), with  such  intelligence  of  familiar 
English  terms  that  our  old  friend  the  **  pil- 
lar dollar"  and  his  subdivisions  are  found 
masquerading  as  "  Colonnade  Coin !  " 

This  much  being  premised,  it  must  now 
be  said  that  thd  spirit  of  the  two  works  is  so 
different,  that  one  would  feel  happy  to  ac- 
cept the  latter  as  the  amende  honorable  for 
the  former,  were  it  not  that  Dr.  Lempriere 
is  known  to  be  still  advocating  in  London 
the  cause  of  his  Confederate  inends.  In 
Mexico,  however,  instead  of  suffering  him- 
self to  be  crammed  by  some  designing 
Southerner,  so  as  to  present  nothing  but  a 
selection  of  garbled  facts  under  their  falsest 
•speeta,  he  seems  to  have  opened  his  eyes 
said  ears*  and  taken  in  such  an  amount  of 
honest  fact  as  a  disinterested  Englishman 
was  likely  to  receive  without  having  to  exer- 

•  NoU»  in  Mexico  in  1861  and  1863,  PoUOcatty 
mid  SociaUf  Omtidtrtd  By  Charles  Lempriere, 
D.CLi    Longmans. 
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cise  any  deep  penetration.  His  sources  of 
information  are  thus  in  his  new  work  entirely 
changed,  as  appear  to  be  his  prepossessions  ; 
he  quotes  at  length  from  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, speaks  of  his  "  good  fnend  Plumb,  the 
aUachk  of  the  American  Legation,"  depre- 
cates the  absorption  of  Mexico  by  the  South- 
ern States  of  America,  warns  England  and 
France  that  '*  if  they  do  not  in  a  very  few 
months  so  ordain  matters  as  to  secure  the  in- 
dependence of  Mexico,  the  whole  will  as  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  hands  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  become  a  gigantic  Slave  State,  as  any 
political  proposition  that  was  ever  broached" 
(a  sentence  which  the  reader  must  construe 
charitably,  and  not  interpret  as  really  mean- 
ing that  all  political  propositions  are  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  Southern  States,  or 
become  Slave  States  themselves) ;  and  looks 
forward,  on  the  other  hand,  with  at  least 
equanimity  to  the  solution  of  the  Mexican 
puxzle  being  found  in  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Seward,  '*  that  the  United  States,  after  ob- 
taining proper  securities  and  territorial  liens 
from  Mexico,  shall  assume  the  foreign  debt 
of  the  republic."  So  that,  on  the  whole — 
to  those  who  are  sufficiently  fond  of  truth  to 
jolt  after  it  on  the  roughest  corduroy  roads 
ever  laid  down  by  literary  backwoodsman — 
to  swallow  it  down,  when  found,  *'  holusbo- 
lus,"  in  shape  of  crudest  jottings  and  cut- 
tings—yea, and  to  search  for  veriest  needles 
of  it  amid  hay-trusses  of  statistics  and  topog- 
raphy,— Dr.  Lempriere*s  book  can  really  be 
recommended,  as  embodying  a  good  deal  of 
wholesome  unpleasant  truth  on  an  important 
contemporary  question.  He  will  be  able  to 
point  out  to  them,  that  the  government  of 
Juarez, — to  which  we  were  the  first  to  deal 
a  blow, — "  is  relatively  the  most  stable  and 
the  roost  popular  of  all  those  that  have  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  Mexico  for  the  last  forty 
years."  They  may  learn  from  him,  if  they 
have  not  already  found  out  for  themselves, 
that  of  the  murders  and  outrages  on  our 
countrymen  which  we  supposed  ourselves 
bound  to  avenge  upon  that  government,  not 
one  has  been  perpetrated  by  it,  but  all  by  its 
opponents,  the  allies  and  proteges  of  France 
and  Spain ;  that  by  these  was  committed  the 
scandalous  outrage  upon  the  British  Lega- 
tion (16th  Nov.,  1860),  when  its  official  seal 
was  broken  by  order  of  the  infamous  Mar- 
ques, and  $660,000,  the  property  of  English 
bondiholdera,  taken  away.    Above  all,  they 
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may  find  reason  to  doubt  the  immaculateness 
of  our  conduct  towardi  Mexico^  and  the 
creditableness  of  those  claimi  of  the  British 
merchant,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made 
against  the  unfortunate  Mexicans.  On  this 
point,  Dr.  Lempriere's  explicitness  is  inyal- 
uable  :— 

"I saw  mysdf  the  JhhkU^  erewi  of  our 
fiag'Ship  at  Vera  Cruz  bring  bagt  on  baas 
of  dollars  to  be  shipped  to  Englamd  by  ike 
steamer  vihick  brougnt  me  home^  not  one  dol- 
lar of  fohich  had  paid  afarihing  to  (he 
Mexican  Exchequer,  .  .  .  IBut  the  real  de- 
linquents are  our  British  consulates;  they 
receive  and  store  the  specie  which  comes 
down  from  the  coast,  until  a  safe  opportu- 
nity arrives  for  smuggling  it  out  of  the  coun- 
try. All  commercial  consulships,  especially 
at  ports,  should  be  abolisheo.  Tnej  are 
sought  and  coveted  solely  as  a  protection  to 
smuggling.  .  .  .  One  commercial  house  on 
the  west  coast  has  acquired  immense  wealth 
and  immense  notoriety  by  this  kind  of  adven- 
ture. .  .  .  The  chief  was  a  Spaniard,  a  colo- 
nel in  the  Spanish  army,  but  got  himself 
named  Britisn  consul  i  and  then  all  the  fam- 
ily became  £ng[lish.  .  •  .  The  British  con- 
sulate is  convenient  on  account  of  the  immu- 
nity and  local  influence  it  afibrds ;  and  has 
been,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  a  most 
useful  appanage  to  the  mercantile  concern, 
to  which  It  is  entirely  subservient.  •  .  .  The 
British  Government  listens  to  no  representa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  our  envoys  there 
have  been  influenced  to  connive  at  and  sup- 
port the  infamous  system." 

Again  ^ — 

**  The  system  of  smuggling  carried  on  by 
foreigners  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  enforced 
by  British  men-of-war,  deprives  the  govern- 
ment of  nearly  all  revenue  in  that  quarter, 
while  in  the  Gulf  ports  commerce  is  cnppled, 
and  the  revenue  of  the  government  is,  at 
certain  periods^  cut  down  to  a  low  figure  by 
the  irregular  proceedings  and  hard  exactions 
oST  foreiffn  ministers,  consuls,  and  traders.  A 
thorou^  exposure  of  the  universal  system 
of  plunder  to  which  Mexico  is  subjected  in 
her  business  relations  by  foreign  ^fiicials  and 
traders,  and  a  few  capitalists,  foreign  and  na- 
tive, who  mostly  reside  in  the  capital,  would 
prove  that  the  government  of  that  country 
18  defrauded  out  of  mure  than  three-fourths 
of  its  lawful  revenue." 

Again : — 

**  Some  years  afo  there  was  a  public  pros- 
ecution by  the  British  Legation  of  a  member 
of  Congress  (Znrco),  and  a  custom-house 
officer,  because  they  denounced  the  infamous 
smuggling  transactions  and  other  disreputa- 
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ble  proceedings  of  one  of  our  consuls  in  the 
Pacific ;  and  pecuniary  indemnitor  was  exe- 
cuted and  enforced  for  crimes  which  in  any 
other  country  would  have  been  marked  bv 
the  severest  reprobation,  and  visited  with 
punishment  (Lord  Clarendon  knows  aome- 
thing  about  this).  It  was  a  private  letter  to 
him  which  alone  prevented  the  eternal  dis- 
grace of  a  British  force  appearing  in  the  Gulf 
to  enforce  and  support  this  infamous  pro- 
ceeding; but  indemnity  was,  nevertheless, 
obtained  in  hard  cash.  These  cases  coidd 
be  multiplied." 

Again: — 

**  The  standard'  of  th»  British  character 
there  has  been  lowered — immeasurably  low- 
ered— in  the  estimation  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
I>le,  by  the  conduct  of  our  official  represents- 
tives.  Some  of  them  have  been  needy  and 
embarrassed,  and  especially  open  to  oomipt 
infiuences.  The  diplomaUe  protection  was 
a  traffic,  and  chiefly  bestowed  on  persons 
who  had  no  legal  or  Intimate  right  to  it, 
&r  less  their  speculations  and  interests.* 

No  one  can  wonder  after  this  at  being 
told  (in  however  indifflnent  English)  that 
'*  the  working  and  growth  of  some  of  these 
Mexican  claims,  which  are  now  adTaneed 
under  the  Briti^  flag,  is  (sie)  most  nytteri- 
ous  and  inexplicable,  and  quite  as  much  (He) 
disgracefbl  and  disreputable  to  ns  as  a  &»• 
tion." 

And,  in  short,  one  may  well  (making  the 
usual  reserves  in  favor  of  grammar)  agree 
with  Dr.  Lempriere  that  "the  policy  that 
England  has  pursued  towards  Mexico  is  in- 
explicable except  in  {tie)  the  fact  that  a  tern 
individuals,  official  and  private,  control  the 
action  of  the  British  Government,  and  piilK 
lie  opinion  in  England,  on  Mexican  affiurty 
to  the  total  destruction  of  the  general  end 
legitimate  English  interests  in  that  oountty." 
Could  *'  Video  meliora  proboque,  deteiiorm 
aequor,"  be  accepted  as  a  line  of  polieyt  no 
more  striking  instance  of  such  policy  has  ever 
been  afforded  than  by  Earl  RnsaeU»  wlieii» 
after  pointing  out  in  express  terms  the  profit- 
less dangers  of  interference  in  the  int«nal 
affidrs  of  Mexico,  he  signed,  on  the  81st 
October,  1661,  that  "  Convention  rdative  to 
combined  operationa  against  Mexico,"  whidi 
could  have  no  other  result  than  such  inter- 
ference. In  vain  had  Mr.  Mathew,  with  hia 
long  experience  of  Mexico  and  ita  people^ 
pointed  out  that  the  only  advisable  ahape 
of  intervention  would  be  9LproUeii99  ooe  is 
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fkyor  of  the  existing  Constitutional  Ooyem- 
ment,  either  by  England  or  the  United 
States,  or  both,  so  as  to  secure  to  it  the 
peaceable  command  of  the  lea-board;  in 
other  words,  the  control  of  its  main  available 
sources  of  revenue,  for  the  discharge  of  pub- 
lic obligations  and  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic order.  Carried  away,  apparently,  by  the 
hot-headed  vanity  of  Sir  Charles  Wyke,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  actually  put  his  hand  to 
a  treaty  in  conjunction  with  the  two  powers 
which  had  persistently  favored  the  bigoted 
Church  party,  with  its  bands  of  cutthroats. 
And,  although  Spain  has  recoiled  from  the 
work,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  although 
the  French  Emperor  has  been  compelled  suc- 
cessively to  abandon  the  idea  of  erecting 
Mexico  into  a  monarchy,  and  that  of  hand- 
ing it  over  to  the  government  of  Almonte, 
still  he  is  intent  upon  the  work  of  destroy- 
ing the  Constitutional  Government,  still  he 
accepts  with  brazen  brow,  as  his  allies,  the 
scoundrel  Marquez  and  his  compeers.  Mean- 
while, the  country  is  given  up,  as  far  as  the 
forcible  destruction  of  all  authority  by  for- 
eign hands  can  do  so,  to  violence  and  rob- 
bery. 

But  is  there  even  a  chance  that  the  French 
army — apart  from  all  quertion  of  the  justifi- 
ableness  of  the  invasion — can  restore  order 
in  that  distracted  country  ?  Cast  a  glance 
at  the  map  prefixed  to  Dr.  Lempriere's  book. 
Here  is  a  country  covering,  we  are  told,  up- 
wards of  2,000  miles  in  extreme  length,  upon 
an  extreme  breadth  of  upwards  of  1,100, 
with  a  coast-line  of  over  1,600  miles  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
over  4,200  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  the 
Oulf  of  California,  with  a  northern  frontier 
1,792  miles  long,  and  a  southern  of  632. 
On  the  7th  January,  1861,  the  French  forces 
began  to  disembark  at  Vera  Cruz.  Their 
sole  operations  hitherto  have  been  confined 
to  a  march  upon  Mexico,  a  distance  of  about 
256  miles.  Of  this  distance,  they  had  suc- 
oeeded  in  getting  over  192  miles  to  Puebla, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back  (May, 
1861)  to  Orizaba,  a  retreat  of  108  miles, 
which  left  them  at  only  about  84  miles  from 
the  point  of  departure.  At  the  rate  of  84 
miles  in,  say,  10  months,  over  what  are  prob- 
ably the  best  roads  in  the  country,  when  will 
the  imperial  restorers  of  order  reach  the 
frontier,  over  vast  tracts  where  no  such  thing 
as  a  road  is  to  be  found?    Again,  70,000 


men  have  been  found  necessary  fbr  the  march 
on  Mexico  alone.  How  manv  will  be  needed 
to  reach  the  mines  of  Chihuahua  only? 
France  might  drain  to  the  very  last  drop  of 
her  life-blood  before  she  could  restore  order 
in  Mexico  by  force  of  arms. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  for  Mexico? 
The  very  reverse  of  what  France  is  attempt- 
ing ;  the  very  reverse  of  what  Time^  corre- 
spondents din  into  the  public  ear.  *'  With 
thirty  odd  years  of  misrule  and  murder," 
writes  Dr.  Lempriere,  '*  with  half  its  revenue 
plundered  by  malversation  and  smuggling— 
with  scarcely  two  consecutive  years  of  peace 
— Mexico  is  wtill  rich  and  flourishing" 
"  The  people,"  he  says  elsewhere,  *'  are  docile 
and  easily  managed  .  .  .  three  steamers  on 
the  Pacific  would  effectually  stop  all  smug- 
gling, and  ensure  an  overflowing  treasury  to 
any  well-regulated  administration."  '*  The 
present  government,  though  really  rep- 
resenting the  constitutional  feeling  and 
strength  of  the  country,  is  weak  and  vacil- 
lating." Let  it  be  encouroged,  and  not  bru- 
tally bullied,  as  it  was  by  Sir  Charles  Wyke  j 
let  it  be  helped  and  strengthened,  and  not 
pulled  down,  as  the  French  may  soon  have 
succeeded  in  doing.  On  its  banner  are  in- 
scribed all  the  principles  which  can  assure 
the  future  progress  of  the  country — freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  local  self- 
government,  subordination  of  the  army  to 
the  civil  power,  the  suppression  of  clergy  and 
army  privileges,  the  reduction  of  the  tarifi*, 
the  suppression  of  interior  duties  and  pass- 
ports, colonization,  the  encouragement  of 
foreign  enterprise  in  every  branch  of  indus- 
try. The  reactionist  party,  on  the  contrary, 
should  it  recover  power  by  French  aid, 
threatens  to  bring  back  with  it  the  exclusive 
sway  of  Romanism,  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy  and  army,  the  restoration  of  confis- 
cated Church  property,  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  a  high  tarifi*,  internal  duties,  the  re- 
striction of  immigration  to  Roman  Catholic 
sources,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central 
dictatorship.  In  other  words,  the  programme 
of  the  Constitutional  Government  is  unmis- 
takably good,  requiring  only  to  be  realized ; 
the  programme  of  the  allies  of  the  French 
Emperor  is  radically  bad,  requiring  to  be 
fought  against  to  the  death. 

But  it  is  probably  idle  to  suppose  tha# 
Mexico  can  ever  regenerate  herself  by  her 
own  efforts,  even  if  fostered  by  European 
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protection.  Her  ignorant  and  superstitious 
population  requires  an  infusion  of  more 
vigorous  blood.  Her  clergy,  of  whom  Dr. 
Lempriere  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
they  are  "  the  lowest  order  of  pretended  in- 
tellectual beings  **  he  ever  saw,  have  so  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  cause  of  murder 
and  rapine,  that  no  wholesome  spiritual  in- 
fluence can  be  expected  from  them.  Noth- 
ing but  the  inpouringof  an  energetic  Anglo- 
Saxon  population,  bringing  Protestantism 
with  it,  under  favor  of  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship allowed  for  the  first  time  by  Juarez,  can 
give  guarantees  that  the  evils  under  which 
Mexico  is  laboring  will  be  put  down.  Let 
it  come  from  England, — when  once  the  dread 
crisis  of  Secession  is  over,  let  it  come  from 
the  Northern  States  of  America.  Unless 
rescued  by  the  hands  of  Anglo-Saxon  free- 
men, it  is  perfectly  true,  as  Dr.  Lempriere 
warns  us,  that  Mexico  must  fall  into  the 
grasp  of  the  Confederate  slave-owners.  So 
late  as  September  last  two  separate  Mexican 
States  had  been  invaded  by  Texan  Filibus- 
ters,— Chihuahua  by  one  Colonel  Beller, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  was  hunting  for 
Apache  Indians;  the  town  of  Piedras,  in 
Nuevo  Leon,  by  a  distinct  band  of  some  120 
Americans.  Are  these  secret  allies  of  the 
French  Emperor,  or  do  they  simply  co-op- 
erate together  by  instinct,  the  petty  man- 
stealer  with  the  huge  despot,  like  the  jackal 
with  the  lion  P 


Meanwhile  there  are  not  wanting  those  in 
France  who  believe  that  in  the  Mexican 
expedition,  so  thoroughly  against  the  grain 
of  French  feeling,  the  Second  Empire  will 
find  its  doom.  A  story  runs  that  in  Sep- 
tember last,  as  some  French  troops  were 
being  embarked  at  Cherbourg  for  Mexico, 
the  soldiers  discovered  that  whilst  the  trans- 
ports which  were  to  carry  them  were  loaded 
with  salt  meat,  no  potatoes  had  been  shipped 
for  the  soldiers'  gamdle.  They  remon strated 
and  were  rebuffed,  so,  as  file  after  file  waa 
put  on  board,  the  cry  rose  up  *'  Vive  la  Be- 
publigue,  which  used  to  give  us  potatoes! 
Vive  la  Bepvblique ! "  The  ominous  cry  (not 
fox  the  first  time  sent  forth  of  late  from  the 
ranks  of  the  army  when  displeased)  bad 
its  usual  effect.  An  instant  telegram  was 
flashed  to  Paris,  asking  advice,  and  an  an- 
swer as  instantly  flashed  down  granting  the 
soughtrfor  boon.  Potatoes  were  shipped  on 
board  every  transport;  but  the  soldiers 
chuckled  to  each  other :  "  It  is  still  the  re- 
public which  has  given  us  our  potatoes." 

With  such  materials  the  Third  Napoleon 
undertakes  to  re-organize  Mexico,  and  his 
government  is  now  entering  into  contracts 
for  two  years'  supplies  of  provisions  for  the 
purpose.  '*  The  last  laugher  laughs  the 
best,"  says  the  French  proverb.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  on  this  occasion  the  last 
laugher  will  be  His  Imperial  Majesty  of 
France.  L. 


Distance  of  thb  fixed  Stabs. — ^It  is  not 

yet  twcnty-fivc  years  since  the  distance  of  a  fixed 
star  was  measured.  This  was  a  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude,  in  tiie  constellation  Cygnns,  and 
its  parallax  was  found  to  bo  less  than  four-tenths 
of  a  second  of  space,  which  corresponds  with  a 
distance  of  592,200  mean  distances  of  the  earth 
from  tlic  Bun,  and  which  requires  a  period  of 
nine  years  for  the  transmission  of  its  light. 

This  preat  feat  was  first  accomplished  in  1840, 
by  that  illustrious,  self-taught  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Besscl,  after 
three  years  of  untiring  application  to  the  prob- 
lem, and  constituted  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  siderial  astronomy. 
^The  nearest  fixed  star  yet  known  is  the  Alpha 
Centauri,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
soutliern  hemisphere.  This  star  is  nearly  twentv 
millions  of  miles  from  our  sun ;  a  distance  which 


would  require  nearly  three  years  for  its  light  to 
reach  down  to  us. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  larger  stars 
where  much  nearer  to  us  than  the  fainter  ones ; 
but  this  is  found  not  to  be  the  case  with  all  of 
them.  The  nearest  star  is  of  the  first  magni- 
tude ;  yet  there  are  stars  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
magnitudes  which  arc  a  great  deal  nearer  to  as 
than  many  of  the  first.  The  bright  star  Capella, 
which  is  of  the  first  magnitude,  is  farther  froou 
us  than  the  pole  star,  which  is  of  the  third. 
This  last-named  star  is  so  distant,  tliat  if  it  were 
now  annihilated,  it  would  still  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  mariner  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Among  the  innumerable  stars  which  the  teles- 
cope  discloses  to  us,  there  may  be  those  whose 
light  is  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
yexu^  in  travelling  down  to  our  system. 
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From  Chamben*8  Joomal. 
A   VICTIM  TO   SCIENCE. 

On  the  very  first  morning,  this  autumn, 
that  I  essayed  to  leave  Sandstone  for  London 
at  8.50, 1  missed  the  train  by  exactly  two 
minutes  and  a  half.  It  was  more  than  a 
mile  from  my  new  residence  to  the  station 
(without  adding  in  the  **  miss/'  which  is  said 
to  be  "  as  good  as  a  mile "),  so  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  retrace  my  steps,  but 
determined  to  remain  where  I  was  for  the 
10.5  express.  No  railway  waiting-room 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  a  pleasant 
spot  for  the  passing  of  spare  time ;  but  the 
apartment  devoted  to  that  purpose  at  Sand- 
stone is  peculiarly  cheerless.  One  of  its 
windows  looks  out  on  a  blank  wall  about  a 
foot  distant  from  it,  and  the  other  on  the 
straight,  white,  treeless  road  that  leads  to 
the  town.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  the 
usual  advertisements ;  that  enormous  Bed, 
with  Sent  Free  by  Post  printed  under  it, 
with  which  the  public  is  so  terribly  familiar ; 
Mr.  Bass's  inverted  pyramid ;  and  the  liz- 
teen-shilling  Sydenham  trousers.  There  is 
a  mi8sionar}'-box  on  the  mantelpiece,  with 
a  halfpenny  in  it ;  but  that  dropped  out  at 
the  slit  so  easily,  that  it  did  not  afford  me 
the  least  satisfaction  in  attempting  to  get  at 
it.  There  is  also  a  time-table  in  a  neat 
black  frame. 

I  felt  as  though  I  had  entered  one  of  those 
hair-dressing  establishments  kept  by  a  fe- 
male, where  the  proprietress  inveigles  you 
into  that  awful  back-room  of  hers,  with  the 
remark,  that  **  the  young  man  will  be  with 
you  in  a  minute,"  which  you  both  know  will 
be  half  an  hour  at  least.  The  book-stall 
was  closed,  and  the  man  who  kept  it  had 
fled  away  immediately  after  the  train  had 
gone.  The  clerk  had  shut  himself  into  his 
mysterious  den,  and  nothing  but  fire  would 
induce  him  to  open  the  same  again  for  fifty 
minutes,  I  knew.  The  two  porters  were 
playing  some  game,  with  which  I  was  totally 
nnaequainted,  with  a  luggage-truck  and  a 
turn-table.  There  were  no  less  than  seven 
terere,  uncompromising  chairs  in  the  apart- 
ment, but  I  was  ignorant  both  of  Low  and 
Lofty  Tumbling,  and  could  make  nothing 
ofikem. 

My  wife  had  been  urging  me  to  make 
baste  all  the  time  I  was  at  breakfast,  for 
fear  I  should  miss  the  train.  I  now  regret- 
ted that  I  had  hurried  myself.    My  memory 
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hovered  sorrowfully  over  the  marmalade, 
with  which  I  had  not  concluded  my  repast, 
as  usual ;  my  regretful  fancy  fluttered  muf- 
flnward.  I  drew  my  cigar-case  from  my 
pocket,  and  was  about  to  strike  a  light, 
when  my  eye  lit  upon  a  dreadful  writing  on 
the  wall,  which  I  had  not  before  observed : 
**  Caution. — Before  a  full  bench  of  magis- 
trates at  Sandstone,  on  July  9th,  Thomaa 
Jones  was  fined  £2  and  costs  for  smoking 
in  a  railway-carriage.  No  smoking  is  per- 
mitted either  in  the  carriages,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  company's  stations."  This  was  a  sad 
blow,  indeed,  for  it  was  drizzling  enough  to 
make  the  going  out  of  doors  unpleasant.  I 
sat  down  and  stared  at  the  sixteen-shilling 
trousers  until  I  felt  all  legs.  Then  I  stared 
out  of  the  window  that  looked  towards  the 
town.  Upon  the  horizon  appeared  a  black 
speck,  which,  after  a  great  length  of  time, 
developed  itself  into  a  man  with  an  um- 
brella. He  moved  with  all  the  slowness 
and  deliberation  of  a  geometrical  body ;  the 
motion  of  the  point  produced  the  line,  the 
motion  of  the  line  produced  the  plane,  the 
motion  of  the  plane  produced  a  very  solid 
old  gentleman  carrying  a  carpet-bag. 

I  was  not  displeased  to  find  that  there  was 
another  victim  to  unpunctuality  as  well  at 
myself;  but  being  a  person  of  conciliatory 
disposition,  I  observed :  *'  I  am  afraid,  sir, 
that  you  have  arrived  a  little  late  for  the 
train." 

The  stout  passenger's  pale  face  became 
florid  for  an  instant,  and  bis  eye  dilated 
with  terror ;  but  immediatclv  afterwards  he 
replied,  with  deliberate  calmness  :  '*  You  are 
mistaken,  sir ;  I  go  by  the  10.5.  There  are 
still  five-and-forty  minutes  to  spare,  which 
is  sufficient  time,  though  by  no  means  too 
much.  You  should  be  careful,  however,  in 
making  such  alarming  observations ;  you 
might  cause  angina  pedoris." 

**  I  was  afraid,  sir,  that  you  had  missed  the 
8.50,"  replied  I ;  *<  I  failed  to  catch  that  train 
myself  by  but  a  minute  or  two." 

**  Are  you,  then,  one  of  those  imprudent 
persons  who  endeavor  <o  catch  the  train  f" 
observed  the  stranger  with  unaffected  pity. 
'*  Permit  me  to  present  you  with  a  little 
work,  the  perusal  of  which  may  tend  to 
prolong  a  life  which  you  are  doing  your  best 
to  shorten."  He  selected  a  small  yellow 
pamphlet  from  about  a  dozen  others  which 
he  carried  in  a  capacious  inside-pocket,  and 
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placed  it  in  my  hand;  its  title  was  The 
Influence  of  Railway  Travelling  on  Health.* 
"  I  give  you  that,"  pursued  he,  "  upon  con- 
dition that  you  do  not  read  it  in  the  railway- 
carriage.  'Under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances/says  Mr.  White  Cooper,  *  there 
is  on  railways  a  vibration  requiring  inces- 
sant efforts  on  the  part  of  the  muscles  and 
adjusting  apparatus  of  the  eyes  to  follow 
the  shaking  words,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
oarriages  are  ill-hung  or  the  line  rough,  are 
these  efforts  great.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  practice  is  fraught  with  danger.' 
You  will  discover  in  that  volume  to  what 
conclusion  the  most  eminent  men  of  science 
have  come  upon  the  subject  of  catching  the 
train.  '  I  have,  like  many  others,'  observes 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  *  removed  my  family 
during  the  summer  season  to  a  watering- 
place  some  fifty  miles  from  London,  and 
travelled  to  and  fro  night  and  morning  by 
express  train.  I  have  been  convinced  that 
the  advantage  of  sleeping  by  the  sea-side, 
and  of  an  occasional  day  of  rest  there,  was 
fully  counterbalanced  by  the  fetigue  and 
wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body  incidental 
to  daily  journeys  over  this  considerable  dis- 
tance. I  went  to  bed  at  night  conscious 
that  I  must  rise  at  a  given  and  somewhat 
early  hour,  or  miss  my  train.  I  am  sure 
that  this  does  not  render  sleep  more  sound 
and  refreshing ;  and  every  one  sleeps  best 
on  the  Saturday  night,  when  this  disturbing 
element  does  not  exist — since  the  next  is 
the  day  of  rest.  In  the  same  way,  breakfast 
is  eaten  with  this  necessity  of  being  in  time 
still  on  one's  mind.  Then,  like  every  one 
else,  I  had  to  get  the  cab  or  carriage,  and 
go  down  to  the  station ;  to  scramble  for  the 
morning  paper,  and  get  a  seat.' " 

It  is  impossible  to  render  in  words  the 
gravity  and  earnestness  with  which  the 
stout  gentleman  delivered  this  quotation. 
When  he  had  concluded  it,  I  was  about  to 
reply,  but  he  held  up  a  plump  finger,  to 
entreat  my  silence,  got  his  breath  again, 
after  a  short  struggle,  and  continued  his 
discourse. 

<* '  Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  dyspepsia  I 
meet  with,'  writes  a  gentleman,  with  large 
opportunities  of  observation,  '  are  amongst 
persons  who  habitually  hurry  over  their 
breakfasts  to  catch  the  train,  and  who  have 
to  work  their  very  hardest  in  the  day,  that 

*  Reprinted  from  the  LaneeL 
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they  may  be  at  the  station  in  time  to  get 
down  to  a  late  heavy  dinner  in  the  evening. 
Such  people  are  dissatisfied  because  the 
change  into  the  country  does  not  set  them 
up,  forgetting  that  even  the  healthiest  per- 
son could  not  long  bear  the  lives  of  regularly 
renewed  excitement  they  lead — their  meals, 
railway  journeys,  and  their  business  all  be- 
ing done  under  a  condition  of  excitement 
and  a  sense  of  racing  against  time.' " 

**  I  have  never  suffered  any  of  these  tilings 
myself,"  said  I, ''  and  I  have  travelled  much." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  fat,"  returned 
the  stout  gentleman,  calmly.  ''You  will 
probably  die  of  apoplexy,  without  any  pre- 
vious warning  whatsoever.  Dilatation  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  are  probably 
already  going  on  within  you." 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  I,  *'  these  obserrations 
are  most  offensive ;  and  permit  me  to  add, 
that  if  I  am  inclined  to  be  stout,  you  are 
corpulent  to  rather  an  extraordinary  degree." 

"  Now,  for  goodness'  sake,  do  not  excite 
yourself,"  returned  my  companion ;  "  motioo 
and  flurry  are  the  very  worst  things  for  a 
man  of  your  habit  of  body.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  I  am  not  thin,  but  I  am  by  no 
means  so  stout  as  you  think.  I  wear  an 
abdominal  bandage,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Brown-Sequard,  to  preclude  any  danger  from 
locomotion.  It  is  not  quite  so  safe  as  taking 
chloroform  into  the  interior,  but  it  is  lesi 
inconvenient.  I  wish  I  had  a  spare  belt  to 
offer  you,  but  I  have   only  one  with  me. 

In    my    carpet-bag,  however But  I 

perceive  there  is  only  twenty  minutes  to 
spare.  I  always  secure  a  carriage  for  my- 
self, by  payment  of  a  crown  a  week  to  the 
guard;  if  you  are  willing  to  accompany 
me,  however,  you  shall  do  so.  Two  persons 
may  occupy  the  same  compartment  with 
safety ;  but  beyond  that,  the  experiment  be- 
comes most  hazardous.  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
observes  respecting  the  number  of  cubic 
inches  of  air  in  a  full  railway-carriage, 
capable  of  decomposing  the  permanganate 
solution " 

"  The  ticket-office  is  open,  my  dear  •»,•* 
interrupted  I — a  remark  which  had  the  de- 
sired effect  of  immediately  diverting  the 
stout  gentleman  from  his  atmospheric  sta- 
tistics. 

*'  You  go  first-class,"  said  he,  "  of  oourte. 
A  good  deal  of  the  -^impurity  of  the  air  it 
retained  by  the  woollen  coverings,  and  is  aoi 
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given  off,  but  oxidized  in  its  place.  In  the 
second  and  third  classes,  also,  there  are 
ollen  only  boards  to  sit  upon,  and  the  vibra- 
tions are  communicated  directly  to  the  sys- 
tem. An  eminent  chemist  once  counted  no 
less  than  ninety  thousand  vertical  move- 
ments in  a  railway  carriage  between  Man- 
chester and  London.  The  tendency  of  each 
of  these  movements  is  to  produce  more  or 
less  motion  in  the  twenty-four  pieces  of 
whicK  the  human  spine  is  made  up.  Sub- 
ject to  concussions  due  to  vertical  move- 
ment and  lateral  oscillation,  communicated 
through  the  trunk,  and  actually  transmitted 
by  the  bony  walls  of  the  head,  when  it  rests 
against  the  back  of  the  carriage,  the  brain 
U  indeed  apt  to  suffer.  Epilepsy  ensues  j  or 
Now,  therms  a  man  I  wouldn't  travel 
with,  on  any  account,"  said  th^ stout  gen- 
tleman, interrupting  himself  hastily,  and 
dragging  me  after  him  into  the  carriage. 
**  Look  at  his  wild  eye  !  He  has  evidently  a 
predisposition  to  cerebral  disease.  It  is  ten 
to  one  that  he  will  go  mad  some  day,  and 
Tery  likely  destroy  some  of  his  fellow-trav- 
ellers. He  is  mad  already,  to  be  buying  one 
of  those  cheap  papers,  the  print  of  which  is 
always  dim  and  imperfect.  That  tall  shamb- 
ling-looking  person,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
probably  have  paralysis;  and  even  that 
would  be  disagreeable  to  a  lady,  or  a  pas- 
senger of  weak  nerves." 

«•  You  draw  a  very  frightful  picture,  sir," 
•ud  I,  "  of  the  dangers  of  Railway  Travel- 
ling." 

"  I  do  not,  however,  werdraw  them,"  re- 
turned my  companion.  *<  You  will  find  them 
all,  and  more,  in  that  little  book.  But 
observe  for  yourself  the  people  on  that  plat- 
fonn.  Do  you  not  see  how  gray  and  worn 
they  are.  They  are  habitual  travellers,  and 
the  habit  has  aged  them,  as  you  see." 

'*I  have  only  just  taken  my  house  at  Sand- 
stone," said  I,  "  and  therefore  I  have  never 
seen  any  of  them  before.  They  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  for  the  most  part  elderly  people." 

*'  They  seem  so,  sir,  but  in  reality  they  are 
nothing  of  the  kind.  'Travelling  a  few 
years  since  very  frequently  on  the  Brighton 
line,'  observes  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  the  metropolis,  '  I  became  familiar  with 
the  faces  of  a  number  of  the  regular  pas- 
■engers  on  that  line.  Recently,  I  had  again 
occasion  to  travel  several  times  on  the  same 
tbiA.    I  have  had  a  large  experience  in  the 
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changes  which  the  ordinary  course  of  time 
n^akes  on  men  busy  in  the  world,  and  I 
know  well  how  to  allow  for  their  gradual 
deterioration  by  age  and  care;  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  set  of  men  so  rapidly  aged 
as  these  seem  to  me  to  have  been  in  the 
course  of  those  few  years.' " 

**  1  am  myself  a  pretty  constant  traveller," 
replied  I,  "  and  you  really  alarm  me.  I  feel 
getting  old  while  you  speak." 

*'  I  assure  you,  you  look  so,"  observed  mj 
companion  with  disagreeable  frankness. 
"  Only  conceive  a  man  of  your  size  travel- 
ling without  an  abdominal  bandage.  Why, 
sir,  I  never  move  without  all  these  things.* 
The  stout  gentleman  opened  his  carpet-bag, 
and  displayed  a  complicated  apparatus  such 
as  I  have  seen  put  on  by  a  professional  diver 
before  entering  the  bell.  *'  *  A  small  horse- 
shoe air-cushion '  (like  this),  says  Dr.  C.  J. 
B.  Williams,  *  around  the  neck  of  the  trav- 
eller, and  another  of  larger  size  around  the 
loins,  wonderfully  intercept  the  noise  and 
jarring  motion  of  the  carriages.  All  the 
motion  and  the  worst  of  the  noise  are  com- 
municated through  the  solid  walls  of  the 
carriages,  and  the  head  and  back  leaning  on 
them,  feel  the  din  and  movement  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  imperfectly  cushioned. 
Now,  the  air-cushion  muffles  the  vibration 
more  completely  than  any  stuffing;  and 
provided  it  be  not  too  tightly  distended,  it 
isolates  from  much  of  the  surrounding  jar 
the  part  resting  on  it.  An  invalid  thus  otr- 
coUared  and  air-girt,  with  the  legs  qu  an  * 
easy  foot-rest,  and  a  pillow  or  cushion  or 
two,  if  needed,  to  prop  up  against  the  roll- 
ing or  lateral  motion,  may  generally  travel 
in  a  first-class  carriage  with  ease.  The  noise 
might  be  further  excluded  by  stuffing  the 
ears  with  cotton-wool,  but  this  causes  a  sen- 
sation disagreeable  to  some  persons.'  I  do 
not  stuff  my  ears  with  cotton-woul  at  pres- 
ent," explained  my  compouion,  bowing  as 
courteously  as  his  defensive  armor  would 
permit  him  to  do,  **  in  order  that  I  may  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  your  conversation." 

I  expressed  my  sense  of  this  compliment 
as  seriously  as  I  could,  although  the  appear- 
ance of  my  vi«-a-ri«  was  more  ludicrous  than 
anything  I  had  ever  beheld  out  of  a  panto- 
mime ;  I  could  not,  however,  altogether  sup- 
press a  smile. 

'*  You  will  find  these  precautions  are  not 
a  laughing  matter  one  day,  as  you  grow  fat- 
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ter,"  observed  my  new  acquaintance  severely. 
"  An  eminent  hospital  surgeon  gives  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  of  what  came  within  his  per- 
sonal experience  on  a  journey  from  Leipsic 
to  Berlin  ;  it  occurs  in  page  one  hundred  and 
eleven  of  the  volume  I  have  given  you.  *  I 
was  travelling  in  a  first-class  carriage  with 
a  very  corpulent  man  for  my  companion,  up- 
wards of  sixty  years  of  age,  formerly  an  of- 
ficer of  rank  in  the  Prussian  army.  The 
train  was  lightly  laden,  and  the  carriages 
loosely  coupled,  and  we  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  we  found  the  motion  of  the  car- 
riage most  inconvenient,  and,  indeed,  to  my 
fellow-traveller,  most  distressing,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shaking  of  his  enormous  ab- 
domen. I  placed  him  in  the  centre  com- 
partment of  the  carriage,  persuaded  him  to 
press  his  feet  firmly  against  the  opposite 
seat,  packed  him  in  his  seat  with  greatcoats, 
etc.,  but  in  vain.  His  cries  were  piteous, 
and  his  aspect,  as  we  approached  the  end  of 
our  journey,  really  alarming.  For  the  last 
four  or  five  hours,  I  sat  opposite  to  him,  at 
his  request,  endeavoring  to  prevent  his  pen- 
dulous stomach  swaying  from  side  to  side 
with  the  motion  of  the  carriage.  As  I  was 
myself  subject  to  the  same  motion,  of  course 
the  efibrts  were  not  very  efiectual,  although 
my  companion  said  it  was  the  only  ease  he 
obtained.  On  arriving  at  Berlin,  I  took  my 
fellow-traveller  to  his  lodgings  in  a  carriage, 
at  a  foot-pace,  and  placed  him  under  medi- 
cal treatment.'  I  think  this  is  a  warning  to 
'  you  at  least  to  wear  a  bandage.  Here  is  an 
elastic  piece  of  cork  large  enough  to  place 
your  feet  upon  as  well  as  mine ;  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  have  no  duplicate  of  this  sheet 
of  india-rubber  which  I  place  under  my  cush- 
ion with  a  horsehair  eeat  atop  of  it,  in  order 
to  deaden  the  vibrations.  The  royal  car- 
riages, and  those  of  the  post-office  officials, 
have  already  been  provided  with  them.  As 
for  ventilation,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
piromote  that  most  important  end.*' 

**  We  can,  however,  keep  a  window  down," 
observed  I. 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  remarked  the  stout 
gentleman  somewhat  abruptly ;  **  and  when 
you  have  read  that  little  book,  you  will  know 
why.  It  is  bad  to  breathe  bad  air,  but  it  is 
worse  to  fall  a  prey  to  pleurisy,  pneumonia, 
and  sciatica.  Half  the  pulmonary  diseases 
in  Great  Britain,  sir,  are  caught  through 
travelling  on  the  railway  with  an  open  win- 
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dow ;  see  pages  thirty-four,  thirty-five,  and 
thirty-six.  If  this  imprudence  be  committed 
on  those  northern  and  eastern  lines  which 
pass  through  marshy  districts,  the  results 
are  almost  certain  to  be  fatal.    Bless  mv 

* 

heart  and  body,  here  is  a  cracked  glass — 
there  is  a  crack  in  this  window-pane,  upon 
my  sacred  word  of  honor.  Guard  !  guard ! 
— The  man  pays  no  attention  whatsoever, 
you  observe.  Deafness  is  one  of  the  affec- 
tions set  down  by  Duchesne  and  others  as 
frequently  following  the  labors  of  guards 
and  engine-drivers  ;  and  a  very  serious  dis- 
qualification  indeed.  '  Hence,'  says  Mr. 
White  Cooper,  *the  men  rather  conceal 
this  defect  from  their  employers ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
ease of  the  ears  exists  among  them.'  This 
guard,  you  see,  is  perfectly  deaf.  My  cries 
are  unavailing ;  the  train  is  actually  in  mo- 
tion.   Oh,  goodness  gracious  me ! " 

**  If  you  are  afraid  of  that  little  crack," 
said  I,  **  why  do  you  not  change  places,  and 
remove  yourself  from  its  fatal  neighbor- 
hood P  " 

The  stout  gentleman  frowned  and  shook 
his  head.  "  Do  not  speak  to  mc,  sir ;  I  am 
about  to  stufi*  my  ears  with  cotton-wool, 
as  recommended  at  page  ninety-six.  You 
should  never  converse  while  the  train  is  in 
motion — no,  sir,  nor  read ; "  and  with  a  gen- 
tle violence,  he  took  from  my  hand  the 
pamphlet  of  which  he  had  made  me  a  pres- 
ent, and  thrust  it  back  again  into  my  coat 
pocket. 

The  intentions  of  this  victim  to  science 
were  so  obviously  humane  and  considerate, 
that  I  did  not  like  to  insist  upon  having  my 
own  way.  But  his  silent  companionship  was 
certainly  not  agreeable.  After  watching 
him  and  his  wonderful  attire  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  and  admiring  the  movements 
by  which  he  endeavored  to  adapt  himself  to 
any  oscillation  of  the  train,  I  turned  for 
variety  to  the  window,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  treeSf  hedges,  and  hay-ricks  were  rac- 
ing past  with  their  usual  distracting  agility. 
The  stout  gentleman  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
arm,  appealingly.  **  Giddiness — nausea*— 
blindness,"  exclaimed  he  with  emotion. 

When  we  stopped  at  the  next  station,  he 
put  the  window  down  (as  permitted,  he  said, 
at  page  thirty-seven),  and  explained  himself 
at  greater  length.  <<  There  is  nothing  so 
pemicions  as  looking  out  upon  objects  netr 
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at  hand,  and  especially  at  those  white  tele- 
graph posts,  from  which  the  wires  seem  to 
fall  and  rise  in  fancied  undulations.  See 
Dr.  Budd,  F.RS.,  page  —  when  you  get 
home,  lir,  when  you  get  home — page  forty- 
four." 

All  the  conversation  that  passed  between 
us  was  compressed  into  the  stoppages  (when 
my  friend  unplugged  his  ears),  and  exclu- 
sively confined  itself  to  the  precautions  and 
improvements  that  should  be  adopted  ly 
railway  companies  or  their  passengers.  At 
one  station,  the  name  of  which  I  inquired 
of  my  companion,  he  took  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  all  the  porters  should  have  its 
title  on  the  bands  of  their  caps,  as  their 
ship's  name  is  borne  by  sailors.  "Num- 
bers of  persons  naturally  deaf,  or  rendered 
so  by  railway  travelling,  would  thus  be 
greatly  convenienced.  And  it  would  con- 
duce much,  sir,  to  the  comfort  of  ever}'body 
—see  page*  one  hundred  and  forty-eight,  if, 
on  some  prominent  part  of  the  station, 
there  were  roughly  frescoed  a  plan  of  the 
neighboring  town  or  countr}\" 

"And  do  you  not  think,"  said  I,  "that 
if  wet-nurses  were  provided  by  the  Railway 
companies,  at  all  their  termini  at  least,  it 
would  afford  much  convenience  to  parties 
travelling  with  very  young  families  ?  " 

**  That  is  not  in  the  book,  sir,*'  observed 
the  stout  gentleman  gravely  ;  "  but  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  it  should  be  done. 
The  government  is  criminally  sluggish  in 
all  matters  relating  to  our  locomotion ; 
while  the  juries  in  cases  of  compensation 
viciously  lenient" 


"  And  yet  they  make  the  companies  pay 
large  damages,  do  they  not  P  " 

"  They  give  a  little  money,  sir,  but  a  great 
deal  of  insult  and  inconvenience  with  it. 
If  iny  nervous  system  sustains  such  a  shock 
in  a  collision  that  my  pulse  rises  from  40 
to  140  on  the  least  excitement,  the<nedical 
people  retained  by  the  company  "  consider 
the  character  of  the  pulse  to  be  constitu« 
tional."  If  I  am  unfitted  for  business — see 
page  one  hundred  and  seventeen — and  the 
countenances  of  my  fellow-travellers  with 
terrified  eyes  (as  at  the  time  of  the  catas- 
trophe) come  before  me  whenever  I  attempt 
to  do  any  reading  or  writing,  these  same 
medical  persons  pronounce  me  to  be  'en- 
joying fair  average  heakh.'  K  my  brain 
has  been  so  disturbed  as  to  cause  an  affec- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve,  and  all  objects  to 
appear  yellow  to  me,  they  simply  don't 
believe  it ;  they  remark  incredulously  that 
'  they  cannot  account  for  the  fact  of  the 
yellow  vision.' " 

It  would  have  been  idle  for  me  to  have 
reasoned  with  this  unfortunate  Victim  to 
Science  ;  and  besides  we  were  just  arriving 
at  the  terminus ;  but  I  could  not  help  re- 
marking, as  my  companion  divested  himself 
of  his  armor,  that  if  a  collision,  or  anything 
else,  should  cause  such  an  affection  of  the 
optic  nerve  as  to  make  some  objects  appear 
more  couleur  de  rose  to  him  than  they  did 
at  present,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage. 

But  as  my  companion  had  not  yet  taken 
the  cotton- wool  out  of  his  ears,  I  am  afraid 
that  my  delicate  sarcasm  was  thrown  away. 


PoisOKSRB  AKD  PoLKAS. — It  is  said  a  lady's 
ball-dress,  which  (as  many  of  them  are)  is  col- 
ored green  with  arsenic,  will  in  one  rattling 
waits  or  polka  throw  off  enougli  poisun  to  kill  a 
dosen  people.  As  the  girl  goes  whirling  round, 
the  arsenic  is  whisked  off  her,  and  in  a  cloud  of 
powder  floats  about  the  ro9m.  Now,  if  ladies 
will  persist  in  wearing  arsenic  dresses,  a  ball 
will  be  as  deadly  and  destructive  as  a  cannon 
ball,  and  nearly  every  one  who  dances  will  be 
food  fbr  (arsenic)  powder.  We  are  past  the 
age  ourselves  for  such  gymnastic  exercise,  but 
we  like  to  see  young  people  actively  enjoy 
theiDselTes ;  and  we  l^lievc  that  there  is  noth- 
ing they  more  heartily  enioy,  when  they  are 
bcoag^t  together,  than  a  galop  or  a  waltz.  For 
snittury  reasons,  too,  we  tbmk  a  dance  com- 


mendable. Sadorification  is  at  times  a  healthy 
process,  and  not  many  modes  of  exercise  pro- 
mote it  with  more  certainty  and  quickness  than 
the  idance.  We,  therefore,  trust  that  poisoned 
dresses  will  soon  go  oat  of  fashion,  ana  that  we 
may  hear  no  more  of  ladies  introducing  the  ar- 
senic dance  of  death.  However  pretty  a  young 
lady  may  look  "  with  verdure  clad,"  wc  cannot 
possibly  admire  her  taste  in  wearing  what  is  poi- 
sonous. If  imprep^nated  with  arsenic,  her  dress 
may  prove  as  deadly  as  the  shirt  of  Kessus ;  and 
were  we  a  young  roan,  we  should  certainly  ab- 
stain from  choosing  as  a  partner  any  girl  who 
took  to  arsenic  to  make  herself  look  killing — 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  she  might  prove 
literally  to  be. — Punch. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 
A  LETTER  FROM  TILBT. 


Mat  Droveb  had  only  been  about  three 
months  acting  as  waiter  at  Tilby  Hotel,  when 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  uncle, 
Richard  Drover,  who  still  kept  the  inn  at 
Coyle : — 

"  Deab  Uncle, — I  don't  much  like  my 
place  here  —  it  don't  answer  like  an  ostler. 
I*d  rather  be  one  than  waiter,  though  Pm 
full  light  of  foot,  and  as  active  as  any  one 
could  wish,  but  being  used  to  horses  all  my 
life  long,  I  cannot  get  resigned  noways  to 
indoor  offices.  I  think  if  you  would  come 
down  here  to  this  side  of  the  country  vou 
could  get  on  better  than  at  Coyle,  whicn  is 
too  near  other  places  where  there  are  coaches 
passing,  and  your  i^agons  aint  wanted  ;  par- 
ticularly as  the  new  railroad's  just  finished, 
and  all  going  to  ruin  for  coaching.  Tilby  is 
delightful  in  that  respect — being  one  of  the 
outest-of-the-way  places  ever  was  known, 
and  most  inconvenient  for  the  carriage  of 
goods  and  transportation  of  travellers — only 
one  coach  at  present  to  London,  and  no  wag- 
ons to  speak  of :  so  it  would  be  most  profit- 
able for  you  and  aunt  to  settle  in  this  lo- 
cality. There  is  a  nice  spot  called  *  The 
Halting  Place,'  near  Mr.  Lipwell's  place 
(which  aunt,  of  course,  remembers),  and  it 
was  an  inn  in  former  days,  but  given  up  of 
late,  and  it  would  do  again  for  an  inn,  to  my 
mind,  uncommonly  well.  It  is  to  be  let,  or 
knocked  down,  if  somebody  don't  soon  take  it, 
and  so  Pd  advise  you  to  be  quick  in  mnking 
up  your  mind  :  a  good  many  rooms,  and  only 
wanting  repairs,  and  to  let  cheap,  with  grass 
for  cows,  if  required.  Mr.  Lipwell's  son, 
Mr.  Oliver,  has  just  been  killed  in  a  duel, 
and  ever  since  his  death,  the  old  gentleman 
don't  care  for  anything,  so  he  isn't  as  hard 
to  deal  with  as  formerly  ;  but  I  hear  his  wife's 
very  sharp,  and  making  new  alterations  and 
laws  in  the  place  that  are  not  liked  at  all. 
It's  reported  through  Tilby,  that  Mr.  Oliver 
was  privately  married  to  a  young  woman 
named  Price,  and  she  was  only  an  upper  ser- 
vant or  governess,  and  ran  away  with  lots 
of  money  and  stolen  goods,  and  was  never 
more  heard  of.  I  know  it  for  certain,  having 
heard  Mr.  Oliver  himself  say  so  on  his  death- 
bed ;  but  it's  a  great  secret,  as  Mr.  Oliver' 
didn't  wish  it  to  be  known.  Dear  uncle  and 
aunt,  if  you  come  down  here  Pd  mind  the 
horses,  as  I  used,  and  not  be  fretting  my  life 
out  among  strangers,  who  don't  care  if  I  was 
running  up  and  down-stairs  till  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  and  call  me  lazy  afterwards.  So 
I'll  be  longing  for  you  to  come  at  once.  So 
pray  write  without  further  delay  to  Mr.  Lip- 
well's agent,  Thomas  Terry,  Esq.,  and  con- 
dude  when  you  see  the  house. 


*'  With  love  to  Margaret  and  all  friends 
at  Coyle,  believe  me,  dear  uncle  and  aunt, 
your  attached  nephew, 

"  Matthew  Dbovbe." 

This  epistle  was  received  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  welcome  by  the  couple  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  They  were  still 
looking  much  as  they  had  looked  eight  years 
ago,  when  first  introduced  to  the  reader; 
but  as  they  were  not  described  then,  perhaps 
we  had  better  here  say  what  they  were  like, 
as  we  shall  meet  both  pretty  frequently  in 
the  course  of  this  narrative.  i 

Drover  was  a  stout-built  man,  past  fifty, 
with  hair  only  a  little  grizzled,  and  a  stolid' 
expression  of  face;  the  eyes  were  neither 
prominent  nor  sunk,  but  they  looked  oftener 
sideways  than  straight  before  them.  He 
was  not  a  man  of  much  learning,  even  for 
an  innkeeper,  his  wife  managing  much  of  the 
accounts  and  other  business  of  the  establish- 
ment. It  has  always  struck  us  as  curious 
how  such  gruff,  brutish  sort  of  men  ever  pre- 
vailed upon  any  woman  to  like  them  suffi- 
ciently to  marry  them ;  how  they  ever 
dreamed  of  love-making  or  taking  unto 
themselves  helpmates  at  all.  Well,  we  must 
only  suppose  that  they  were  different  wheo 
they  were  young.  Probably,  Dick  Droyer, 
at  twenty-five,  had  a  softer  heart  and  sweeter 
expression  of  countenance  than  he  aeemed 
to  have  at  fifly ;  just  as  Mrs.  Drover  mutt 
naturally  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  smaller 
waist,  smaller  features,  and  likewise  a  sweeter 
cast  of  face  at  that  age,  than  she  bad  at  this 
time.  Certainly,  neither  he  nor  she  were 
prepossessing-looking  individuals  now ;  nei- 
ther did  they  look  particularly  contented  or 
happy. 

Matthew  Drover,  the  young  man  from 
whom  they  received  the  above  letter,  was  a 
nephew  whom  they  had  reared  since  infancy, 
and  he  had  fulfilled  the  part  of  ostler  at  the 
inn  at  Coyle,  till,  growing  weary  of  his  for* 
mcr  home,  and  wishing  to  better  himself  bj 
seeking  some  employment  under  some  other 
master,  he,  at  length,  procured  a  sitnaUoA 
as  waiter  at  the  Tilby  Hotel— speedily  grow- 
ing tired  of  his  new  place,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  and  amusement  of  his  uncle  and 
aunt. 

"  I'll  engage  he'd  like  to  be  back  idling 
here,"  said  Mrs.  Drover,  chuckling.  **I 
told  him  so.  '  Mat,'  said  I, '  you'll  be  sony 
yet  for  leating  a  good  home,  where  yoa 
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cmly  too  well  off,  with  nothing  to  thwart  you, 
and  only  a  few  horaes  to  mind,  and  a  hoy  to 
rub  'em  down  and  asaist ; '  but  he  would 
go,  and  now  let  ^ini  stay  there.  What's 
that  he  says  of  going  to  the  Halting  Place  P  ** 

DroTer  read  the  passage  of  the  letter  more 
distinctly,  and  then  proceeded  to  read  out 
that  portion  alluding  to  Mr.  Oliyer  Lipwell's 
death  and  priyate  marriage. 

**  Prictt  did  he  say  the  name  was  P  "  said 
Mrs.  DroTer,  laying  down  her  knitting, 
thoaghtfblly. 

"  Tea, — Price,"  replied  her  husband,  look- 
ing well  at  the  letter. 

**  Humph,  —  married  priyately, — pshaw ! 
itfsaUalie!" 

''Nay,  don't  say  so,"  resumed  Drover. 
M  Didn't  Mat  hear  it  on  his  death-bed  ?  Mat 
li  no  fool,  nor  a  liar  neither." 

**  Well,  even  if  it  was  a  marriage  —  what 
then?" 

*'  A  great  deal,  maybe ;  more  than  yon  and 
lean  guess  at  all  in  a  minute,  I  can  tell  you," 
■aid  Drover,  nodding  his  head  at  her. 

**  If  there  was  hundreds  and  hundreds  at 
•lake— thousands  to  be  gained  by  any  fraud, 
Bichard,  I  wouldn't — no,  I  wouldn't  lend  a 
band  to  it ! "  exclaimed  the  woman,  striking 
lier  clenched  hand  on  her  knee,  in  some  ex- 
citement. 

''Bother,  woman!  who's  going  to  ask 
yooF" 

"  Very  well — let  it  be ;  let  everything  go 
en  qnietly  now.  Take  my  advice,  Richard. 
We've  managed  to  get  over  these  few  back 
years  creditably  enough,  hut  if  we  go  raking 
up  what's  past,  God  knows  what  'ill  come  of 

it!" 

"  Pm  not  going  to  rake  up  anything,"  said 
Drover,  doggedly;  but  still  holding  his 
nephew's  letter,  pondering  its  contents. 

"I  don't  care  to  move  down  to  Larch 
Qrove,"  continued  Mrs.  Drover. 

"  Then  it  wouldn't  be  an  ill  job,"  said  her 
Imsiband;  *'we  could  get  on  better  there 
tiian  here  undoubtedly ;  we  haven't  made 
anything  to  signify  the  last  two  years  at 
Cc^le  here ;  I  could  remember  almost  every 
traveller  that  stopped  a  night  at  the  inn 
dnee  May  last" 

"  They're  all  going  the  other  road  now,  I 
know,"  replied  Mrs.  Drover,  thoughtfully; 
"bnt,  maybe  we  might  be  worse  off  at  Larch 
Grove ;  I  never  knew  people  better  thcm- 
•dves  by  moving  from  place  to  place." 


"  Ay,  but  don't  you  see  they  haven't  got 
any  railroad  near  Tilby;  it's  the  raihroads 
that  are  ruining  the  countr)'." 

"  Ay,  and  it  wont  he  a  hurry  till  there's 
a  railway  at  work  down  at  Tilby,  too.  There 
isn't  a  spot  anywhere  that's  free  from  them. 
How  would  you  like  to  go  to  Larch  Grove, 
Margaret?"  demanded  Mrs.  Drover,  of  a 
stout,  red-faced  young  woman,  who  now  en- 
tered, with  arms  red  and  bare  from  a  recent 
scrubbing  and  wringing  at  the  wash-tub. 
'*  Here's  a  letter  from  Mat,  and  he  wants  us 
all  to  leave  Coyle,  aiid  set  up  an  inn  in  his 
neighborhood;"  and  the  woman  laughed 
heartily  as  she  threw  Margaret  the  letter. 
Margaret  had  rather  a  weakness  in  favor  of 
her  Cousin  Mat,  and  the  idea  of  going  towards 
Tilby  did  not  seem  so  absurd  to  her  as  it  evi- 
dently did  to  her  mother. 

*'  Lawks  now,  mother,  and  what  if  we  did 
go  down  there  ?  "  she  said  on  finishing  the 
perusal  of  the  letter ;  '*  it  might  turn  out  the 
luckiest  thing  in  the  world ! " 

'*  Ah,  child,  those  that  haven't  luck  in  one  . 
place  seldom  get  it  in  another,"  said  Mra. 
Drover,  shaking  her  head.  ''  You  and  your 
father  may  do  as  you  like,  and  go  from 
Coyle,  bnt  it's  my  belief  you  wont  find  your- 
selves a  pennyworth  better  off  at  Larch 
Grove  than  you  are  here." 

*<  You  are  always  dismal,  Patty,"  observed 
Drover,  commencing  to  smoke ;  <*  but  Pve 
made  up  my  mind  that  Mat's  notion  is  a  good 
one.  ril  just  set  about  thinking  of  the  Halt- 
ing Place,  and  whatever  comes  of  it,  you  can 
throw  the  blame  on  him  and  mc." 

'*  There  will  be  great  satisfaction  in  that," 
said  Mrs.  Drover,  ironically.  **  Well,  Rich- 
ard, if  you  would  take  more  of  my  advice 
than  you  do,  maybe " 

But  Drover  was  not  going  to  be  preached 
to:  so  he  took  himself  out  of  the  house, 
bringing  with  him  his  nephew's  letter,  which 
contained  much  that  interested  him,  though 
Mat  did  not  dream  of  the  extent  of  that  in- 
terest when  he  wrote  it. 

CHAPTER  X. 
tus  haltuco  placs. 

The  inn  called  the  Halting  Place  had  long 
been  untenanted.  It  stood  on  the  roadside, 
and  being  now  considerably  out  of  repair,  it 
presented  a  somewhat  desolate  aspect  Mr. 
Lipwell  had  lately  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  should  demolish  it  altogether,  when  his 
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agent  informed  him  that  a  respectable-look- 
.  ing  man  was  in  treaty  about  it.  Had  Mr. 
Lipwell  known  at  first  who  this  person  was, 
he  might,  perhaps,  hatre  demurred  about  let- 
ting the  house  at  ail ;  but  it  was  not  till  he 
had  partly  agreed  to  his  terms  that  he  under- 
stood him  to  be  Bichard  Drover,  the  inn- 
keeper, at  Coyle  :  not  that  Mr.  Lipwell  eiet 
Imew  anything  against  Drover's  character ; 
but  it  was  as  we  haye  said — ^he  would  rather 
have  let  the  Halting  Place  to  some  one  else. 
The  rent  was  low ;  the  rooms  were  pretty 
numerous,  and  of  good  size,  and  with  the  aid 
of  fresh  paper  and  paint  might  be  made  quite 
oomfortable.  But  Mr.  Lipwell  refused  to 
repair  any  portion  of  the  building ;  he  would 
let  it  from  year  to  year  without  guying  a 
lease  of  it,  and  the  tenant  might  paint  and 
paper  for  himself  Drover,  after  a  slight  re- 
monstrance with  Mr.  Terry,  the  agent,  con- 
cluded the  agreement,  and  was  put  in  pos- 
•ession  of  the  intf,  removing  all  his  goods 
and  chattels  ftom  Coyle,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
•ible,  and  advertising  his  new  establishment 
in  the  TUby  Guardian.  Mat  Drover  now 
gave  up  his  situation  as  waiter  at  the  Tilby 
Hotel,  and  repaired  at  once  to  join  his  un- 
cle's family  at  the  Halting  Place.  Drover 
had  only  one  child  living  with  him,  the  young 
woman  already  introduced  to  the  reader— an 
elder  married  daughter,  who  was  known  to 
have  been  unhappy  in  her  wedded  life,  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  dead. 
'  The  travellers  who  stopped  for  more  than 
an  hour  or  two  at  the  inn  were  not  numer- 
ous ;  but  it  became  a  halting-place,  as  in 
former  days,  for  the  Tilby  coach  on  its  way 
to  and  from  London,  and  horses  were  changed 
there,  while  frequently  passengers  partook 
of  breakfast  or  dinner.  The  wagons  which 
went  up  to  London  every  week  also  got  con- 
■iderable  employment,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  establishment  presented  a  pretty  frdr 
prospect  of  success. 

Owing  to  its  near  vicinity  to  Larch  Grove, 
the  Halting  Place  was  a  good  deal  frequented 
by  Mr.  Lipwell's  servants,  and  much  gossip 
concerning  all  that  was  done  at  the  Grove, 
whiled  away  many  an  evening  hour  at  the 
inn.  One  night  the  conversation  turned 
upon  Mr.  Oliver  Lipwell's  death,  and  on  the 
rumor  that  he  was  actually  married  to  a 
young  woman  of  inferior  position,  which, 
somehow,  began  to  gain  ground  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 
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"  They  say  she'll  surely  turn  up  some  of 
these  days  to  claim  her  rights,"  said  the 
Larch  Grove  butler.  "People  declare  she 
was  seen  abroad  lately." 

'*  I  believe  she  wouldn't  gain  much  by 
coming  back,"  observed  Drover,  supplying 
his  guest  with  a  frothing  mug  of  beer.  "Don't 
they  say  Mr.  Lipwell  has  everything  in  his 
own  power  as  long  as  he  lives  P  " 

"  Yes,  everything ;  but  the  property  is  en- 
tailed on  the  eldest  son ;  and  if  there  was  a 
chance  of  an  heir  to  Mr.  Oliver,  he'd  get  it 
in  preference  to  the  young  lady  that's  re- 
garded as  the  heir  now." 

"  Then  the  property  goes  to  the  female  as 
well  as  the  male  heir  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Drover. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  the  male  heir  comes  first, 
as  is  always  the  case.  A  daughter  of  Mr. 
Oliver's  would  even  come  in  before  the  mas- 
ter's— supposing  he  had  one — ^though  that 
would  seenv  unnatural  to  my  mind;  but 
there's  many  a  queer  law,  no  doubt." 

"Then  what  would  be  done,  supposing 
Mrs.  Oliver  would  pop  in  some  of  these  days 
with  a  fine  boy  or  girl  by  the  hand  P  "  said 
Drover,  grinning,  with  a  spasmodic  attempt 
at  jocularity. 

"  Bother ! "  said  Mrs.  Drover,  casting  a 
reproachful  look  at  her  husband ;  "  there's 
no  miracles  now-a-days." 

"  That  wouldn't  be  such  a  miracle  either," 
said  the  butler ;  "  there's  more  than  one  per- 
son says  she  was  seen  in  Australia  lately ; 
and  others  declare  positively  they  saw  her  at 
New  York ;  so  it's  likely  she's  in  one  or  other 
of  those  places." 

"  Ay,  or  in  both,  maybe,"  said  Mrs.  Dro- 
ver, in  an  irritated  tone. 

"  No,  but  it's  more  likely  what  I  heard 
last  night,"  said  Jack  Plummet,  the  black- 
smith. 

"  What  was  that  Jack  P  "  demanded  Dro- 
ver, with  interest. 

"  That  the  two  ghosts  of  Mr.  Oliver  and 
herself  have  been  seen  going,  arm  in  arm, 
round  the  ponds  at  the  Grove  at  midnight 
ever  since  Mr.  Oliver  was  killed." 

"  Phew !  "  exclaimed  the  butler,  scepti- 
cally. ^"If  the  game-keeper  catches  them 
ghosts,  he'll  soon  make  short  work  of  them ! 
There's  an  awful  lot  of  poaching  going  on  of 
late.  I  hear  them  say  the  pheasants  are  go- 
ing off  like  shot ;  and  the  trout  even  are 
caught  away  out  of  the  pools  as  if  it  was  en- 
chantment.   Master  Hopton  is  down  with 
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lit  now  at  the  Grove,  and  he's  mad  for  fish- 
ing. I  think  he  wouldn't  mind  sitting  up  at 
night  to  catch  the  poaching  chaps  himself/' 

*'  Ay,  but  these  ghosts  are  no  poachers/' 
continued  the  blacksmith ;  ''  they  were  seen 
plain,  going  to  and  fro;  and  she  had  her 
hand  pressed  on  her  throat  this  a-way,"  said 
the  man,  clasping  his  great  dark  neck  with 
his  black  fingers. 

The  conversation  was  now  interrupted  by 
Mrs.  Drover  overturning  a  large  saucepan 
on  the  fire,  which  caused  a  general  scatter- 
ing of  the  company  sitting  round  it ;  but  as 
toon  as  they  were  again  seated,  the  butler 
Ance  more  resumed  the  subject  of  the  gov- 
erness and  Mr.  Oliver  Lipwell. 

**  Do  you  know,  it  was  said  that  Miss  Price, 
or  Mrs.  Oliver,  or  whatever  we  are  to  call 
her,  never  went  from  England  at  all,"  he 
said.  **  They  say  David  Wynne  knows  more 
about  her  than  he  chooses  to  say." 

"  That  may  be,"  observed  Mrs.  Drover, 
**  Wynne  is  a  very  close  man,  and  he  and 
Mr.  Lipwell  were  always  as  thick  as  thieves." 

"There's  different  times  at  the  Grove, 
noWy  to  what  there  used  to  be  when  Wynne 
was  hired  there,"  said  the  butler  somewhat 
bitterly.  ''  I  believe  he  ruled  the  house  en- 
tirely, and  every  servant  had  to  curry  favor 
with  him,  and  bribe  him,  or  they  couldn't  have 
kept  their  places  an  hour.  I've  heard  that, 
great  a  man  as  he  looks,  Wynne  would  sell 
his  soul  for  money,  if  it  came  to  that." 

'*  Ay,  and  with  all  his  great  love  for  Mr* 
lipw^  maybe  he'd  be  the  means  of  ruining 
him  and  his  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Drover,  moodily ; 
^  those  cunning  people  often  get  the  upper- 
hand  over  their  employers  in  the  dnd." 

"  And  Wynne  is  the  very  cove  that  could 
outwit  the  knowingest  man  in  England,"  said 
the  butler,  who  never  could  forgive  Wynne 
foot  certain  advice  he  had  given  Mr.  Lipwell 
eoDoerning  the  key  of  the  general  wine  cel- 
kry  and  the  bottling  of  the  wine. 

When  the  few  guests  had  departed  from 
dMI  inn  that  night,  Drover  and  his  wife  held 
a  consultation  together,  before  retiring  to 
let^  concerning  a  rather  important  matter ; 
tad  it  was  arranged  that  Drover  was  to  pro- 
to  Tilby  early  next  day. 


CHAPTEB  XI. 
XICBABD  DBOVER'S  BUSINESS  AT  TILBT. 

David  Wynne  had  completed  his  mom- 
fmg  round  of  inspection  and  fault-finding, 


and  was  leisurely  smoking  a  pipe  while 
he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  officers  of  the 
board,  who  were  to  meet  that  day,  when,  at 
about  eleven  o'clock  or  so,  he  was  informed 
that  a  man  named  Richard  Drover  wished  to 
speak  with  him. 

"  Send  him  here,  then,"  said  Wynne,  who 
happened  to  be  sitting  on  an  inverted  bar- 
rel, in  his  own  yard,  perfectly  at  his  ease. 

Drover  soon  made  his  appearance,  and  he 
and  Wjmne  shook  hands  with  a  semblance  of 
cordiality,  though  neither  looked  the  other 
straight  in  the  face. 

"Hope  you're  well,  Mr.  Wynne,"  said 
Drover,  smilingly,  and  with  a  little  obsequi- 
ousness. 

"  Oh,  uncommonly  well,"  replied  David. 
"How  are  you  all  down  your  side  of  the 
country  P    Getting  on  well  I  hope  P  " 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you — we  can't  com- 
plain much.  Considering  the  lonely  situa- 
tion of  the  Halting  Place,  we're  doing  a 
pretty  smart  business ;  but  I  think  the  rent 
too  high — far  too  high;  and  Mr.  Lipwell 
should  repair  the  place,  and " 

"  Mr.  Lipwell  don't  care  a  trump  for  hav- 
ing the  place  let.  Drover,"  returned  Wynne, 
impatiently.  "  You  may  give  it  up  to-mor- 
row, and  he'll  only  be  delighted,  and  Mr. 
Terry  too ;  so  never  fret  about  it  being  on 
your  hands ;  you  can  soon  get  rid  of  it  if  you 
wish."  I 

"  Ay,  but  not  without  expense,  Mr. 
Wynne,"  said  Drover,  flashing  his  eyes  at 
the  paving-stones  of  the  yard,  and  its  walls 
— ever)*where,  but  in  the  direction  of  the 
man  whom  he  was  talking  to,  and  angry 
with.  "  It's  not  easy  for  a  man  to  move  his 
family  and  his  furniture  and  horses  thirty 
miles  backwards  and  forwards,  without  feel- 
ing his  purse  the  lighter  for  it.  Give  up  the 
Halting  Place  indeed !  ,No,  I  believe  we'll 
stay  in  it,  high  rent  and  all,  rather  than 
move  again." 

"  So  I  thought,"  said  Wynne,  quietly. 

For  some  time  Drover  did  not  mention  the 
reason  for  which  he  had  come  that  day  to 
Tilby;  but  at  length,  after  discussing  a 
great  many  irrelevant  matters,  he  entered 
upon  the  subject  of  which  he  bad  been 
thinking  all  the  while. 

"YouTl  be  surprised,  Mr.  Wynne,"  he 
said  at  last,  "  to  hear  that  I  have  a  relative 
living  here  since  she  was  an  infant.  Good- 
ness knows  it's  with  grief  I  say  it." 
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"  Which  18  that  P  "  asked  Wynne,  utterly 
unmoved  by  the  intelligence. 

''  A  grandchild/'  said  Drover,  covering  bis 
face  for  an  instant  with  his  large  bands. 

Finding,  however,  that  Wynne  was  not  in 
the  least  surprised  or  excited,  be  went  on 
more  coolly. 

"  This  child,  I  believe,  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  Flaggs  since  she  came  to  the  alms- 
house, and  God  knows  she  may  keep  it  for 
all  she  deserves  to  bear  her  unlucky  father's 
same.  So  let  it  be  Flaggs  all  along;  I'll  not 
quarrel  with  it  nor  try  to  change  it  But 
you  see,  Mr.  Wynne,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
relieve  the  almshouse  of  her  now  when  I  am 
able  to  keep  her  under  my  own  roofl  It  is 
only  latterly  I  heard  of  her  at  all.  You  have 
heard  me  speak  of  my  poor  daughter  Mary 
that  married  unknown  to  me  P  Well,  she's 
her  child ! " 

*<  Humph,"  said  Wynne ;  <<  and  what's  to 
be  done  with  her  now  P  " 

"  She's  to  come  home  to  me— to  her  grand* 
&ther  and  grandmother." 

"And  why  didn't  she  go  to  you  long 
agoP" 

*'  Because  we  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
ber.  Poor  Mary  is  only  dead  a  short  time, 
and  on  ber  death-bed  she  wrote  to  me  to  say 
how  she  bad  left  this  child  some  years  ago 
at  the  Tilby  Almshouse,  and  begging  me 
and  her  mother  to  look  after  it  as  it  ad- 
vanced in  years ;  so  I'm  come  now  to  say  I'm 
willing  to  take  her  home  with  me  to  do  what 
I  can  for  her." 

"  Well  that's  a  good  thing  for  ber,  no 
doubt,"  said  Wynne,  looking  pretty  sharply 
at  Drover.  ''  Mr.  Lipwell  was  speaking  the 
other  day  of  getting  her  apprenticed  to  a 
dressmaker,  or  taking  her  over  to  the  Grove 
to  teach  her  how  to  wait  upon  the  young 
ladies.  She  has  grown  a  wonderful  sharp 
little  piece;  can  read  like  a  parson,  and 
figure,  too,  as  exact  as  the  multiplication 
table." 

"  Well,  I  am  rejoiced  to  bear  it — poor 
child ! "  said  Drover,  apparently  about  to 
shed  tears  of  thankfulness.  '*  But  still,  for 
the  present  I'd  prefer  ber  to  come  home  to 
me  and  her  grandmother  at  the  Halting 
Place;  and  after  that  she  can  enter  any  ser- 
vice Mr.  Lipwell  might  think  fit  for  ber. 
I'll  never  stand  in  the  way  of  her  advance- 
ment." 


"  And  bow  came  it  your  daughter  aban- 
doned ber  child  in  this  unnatural  way  for  to 
many  years  P  "  asked  Wynne. 

''  It  was  owing  to  her  being  obliged  to 
separate  from  ber  husband  and  go  to  earn 
her  bread  at  service,  and  she  couldn't  rap- 
port the  in&nt.  You  know  it  was  yeara  be- 
fore I  ever  spoke  to  her,  since  her  unfortu- 
nate marriage ;  and  I  don't  mean  to  excoss 
her  one  bit  She  gave  me  grief  enough, 
but  that's  forgotten  now.  I've  forgiTen  her, 
and  I'll  act  upright  to  the  child." 

"  You  must  tell  all  this  before  the  bond 
to-day,"  said  Wynne;  "they'll  meet  here 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  I  suppoee  ytmll 
be  allowed  to  take  away  the  little  gjri. 
They're  not  over  fond  of  keeping  more  than 
is  necessary  in  the  house,  and  we*Te  pretty 
full  just  now.  Would  you  like  to  aee  Little 
Flaggs  P" 

'<  Well,  Mr.  Wynne,  I  should  lika  to 
speak  a  few  words  to  the  child." 

Accordingly,  the  little  girl  was  eunmioiied, 
and  soon  made  her  appearance  before  DroTtr. 
She  was  attired  neatly  in  a  dress  that  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  one  of  the  Miss  Wynnae ; 
her  hair  was  smoothly  combed,  and  tiit 
bright  flush  on  her  cheek  denoted  that  she 
was  in  perfect  health. 

**  The  very  picture  of  poor  Mazy  t  **  eoi- 
claimed  Drover,  eagerly  catching  her  in  his 
arms.  "  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Wynne :  hat  joa 
know  what  a  father  feels.  You've  lovely 
children  of  your  own ;  Ood  blets  and  epare 
them  to  you !  Oh,  dear ! "  and  little  Flagga 
was  embraced  most  tenderly,  rather  to  her 
surprise ;  no  one  before  having  ao  honored 
ber,  except,  perhaps,  old  Suky  Sparrow; 

'*  That's  your  grand&ther,  Flaggs,** 
Wynne,  abruptly,  "  and  jotx*T9  to  go 
at  once." 

"Not  mine,  Mr.  Wynne,"  repliid  the 
child,  wonderingly ;  **  you  know  I  am  an 
orphan,  with  no  relation  in  the  whole  imhL* 

"  This  one  has  turned  up  now,  thoo^^ 
said  .Wynne,  amused  at  her  evident  ■■fonldi 
ment ;  "  and  you've  got  a  grandmother  and 
aunt,  and  ever  so  many  relations  dowB  it 
the  Halting  Place,  where  you're  to  live  now/ 

«  O  Mr.  Wynne,  is  this  really  tme  f  **  ^ 
exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  Well,  so  this  mhn  says,  and  Pm  eert 
he  has  no  reason  to  wish  to  support  a  cfaOd 
like  you  if  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
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tionsbip.  Children  now-a-days  aint  so  pre- 
cious that  people  want  to  go  searching  for 
strange  ones  in  every  nook  and  corner." 

Little  Flaggs  felt  that  she  ought  to  be  very 
happy  and  fond  of  her  grandfather,  but 
gomehow  she  fancied  he  was  not  a  very 
pleasant,  lovable-looking  individual.  He 
wore  a  great  brown  coat,  a  good  deal  soiled, 
and  bearing  immense  white  buttons,  a  wide- 
Vrimmed  hat,  and  very  coarse  shoes.  Of 
donrae  she  could  not  rationally  expect  to  find 
him  a  gentleman ;  but  will  not  wild,  irrational 
dreams  flit  through  our  fancy  in  spite  of  our 
reason  and  better  sense?  Would  it  have 
been  much  more  strange  if  a  real  gentleman 
in  soft  raiment  had  come  to  claim  her  thus 
unexpectedly  as  a  relation,  than  it  was  to 
learn  so  suddenly  that  she  was  to  leave  the 
afansbouse  and  go  home  with  this  hitherto 
unknown,  unheard-of  individual  P 

The  little  girl  had  been  petted  since  in- 
fitncy  among  the  poor,  grumbling,  broken- 
hearted creatures  in  the  almshouse,  and  this 
fret  rendered  her  quite  an  important  young 
person,  even  in  her  own  eyes.  Every  one 
there  had  loved  to  see  her  prettily  dressed, 
and  well  taken  care  of;  and  in  particular, 
she  bad  become  an  object  of  attention  to 
David  Wynne's  mother,  to  whom  she  owed 
her  knowledge  of  hymns  and  accounts  and 
other  useful  branches  of  education.  Had 
'she  been  older  than  she  was,  she  might  have 
awakened  envious  feelings  among  her  com- 
panions; but  so  far,  she  had  escaped  all 
oensnre  and  malice. 

The  only  members  of  the  almshouse  com- 
mittee who  met  that  day  were  Mr.  Lipwell 
and  Sir  Thomas  Combely. 

**How  are  you,  Mr.  Lipwell  P"  said  Sir 
Thomas,  greeting  him  warmly  at  the  alms- 
lumse  door. 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  Combely.  Rather 
perplexed  ju8t  now,  thinking  what  is  to  be 
done  with  my  wife's  nephew,  young  Hopton, 
who  is  with  us  now.  He  refuses  to  go  back 
to  hu  last  school,  and  wants  to  go  off  to  sea, 
hat  his  aunt  wont  hear  of  it,  and  so  he  is 
idling  away  his  time  at  the  Grove.** 

«•  How  old  is  ho  ?  " 

**  Fifteen  or  so ;  time  to  think  of  some 
profession  for  him.  And  he  cannot  afford  to 
lead  an  idle  life ;  he  hasn't  got  above  two 
hundred  a-year,  and  that,  for  a  young  scamp 
that  has  already  commenced  at  billiards  and 
cigarsy  wont  go  very  far.    His  tastes  are  all 
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expensive,  and  then  his  aunt  wishes  to  in- 
dulge him,  till  he  vexes  her,  and  then  she 
fancies  there  isn't  such  a  reprobate  on  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

Sir  Thomas  laughed,  and  was  not  disposed 
to  take  a  dark  view  of  Master  Hopton's 
shortcomings.  Every  one  knew  that  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  had  died,  leaving  him  very 
badly  off,  and  that  he  was  now  under  the 
guardianship  of  Mrs.  Lipwell,  who  was  his 
mother's  sister. 

Mr.  Lipwell  and  Sir  Thomas  entered  the 
boardroom,  and  were  quickly  joined  by  Da- 
vid Wynne,  who  was  accompanied  by  Rich- 
ard Drover.  The  slightesl  possible  shadow 
passed  over  the  face  of  Mr.  Lipwell  as  he 
recognized  Drover ;  but  be  gave  him  a  cour- 
teous salutation,  as  became  landlord  and 
tenant. 

"  It  appears,  sir,"  said  Wynne,  after  some 
preliminary  conversation, "  that  Little  Flaggs 
is  to  leave  the  almshouse  and  go  home  to 
her  grandfather.  Drover  here ;  he  says  she  is 
the  child  of  a  daughter  now  dead." 

"Is  this  the  case.  Drover P"  asked  Mr. 
Lipwell,  fixing  his  eyes  full  on  the  man's 
face. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Drover,  respectfully. 
"  She's  the  child  of  my  daughter,  now  dead. 
She  married  a  ruffian,  sir — I've  no  other 
name  for  him ;  but  it's  a  long  story  that  had 
best  be  forgotten.''  And  he  drew  his  hand 
over  his  eyes. 

"Of  course,  sir,  there  is  no  objection  to 
his  claiming  the  child,"  said  Wynne. 

**  Well  I  suppose  not ;  but  surely  we  ought 
to  have  some  other  than  his  own  testimony 
merely,  that  the  little  girl  is  his  grandchild. 
There  may  be  some  mistake.  He  may  him- 
self be  deceived  in  the  matter,"  said  Mr. 
Lipwell. 

"  Very  true,"  added  Sir  Thomas.  "  We 
should  have  more  proof,  Wynne,  that  this 
child  is  really  the  person  that'Drover  takes 
her  for." 

Drover  glanced  quickly  from  one  gentle- 
man to  the  other  with  an  unsettled  look,  that 
might  have  reminded  the  observer  of  the  rov- 
ing expression  of  the  eye  of  a  fox. 

"  Have  you  an}'thing  or  any  one  to  prove 
that  this  is  your  grandchild  P "  demanded 
Mr.  LipwelL 

"  Nothing  beyond  my  own  word,  sir,"  said 
Drover  boldly ;  "  but  I  can  tell  you  the  year 
and  the  day  of  the  month  that  she  was  left 
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in  the  almshouse — it  was  the  13th.of  July, 
18 — ,  a  fine  warm  evening ;  so  my  daughter 
told  me." 

"Look  in  the  books,  Wynne,  just  for 
form's  sake/'  said  Sir  Thomas,  **  and  see  if 
this  is  correct." 

Wynne  moved  to  the  bookcase,  and 
searched  through  several  large  volumes  piled 
amongst  others  of  later  date ;  and  after  great 
rummaging  and  turning  over  of  pages,  at 
length  hit  upon  the  date  of  the  child's  en- 
trance at  the  Tilby  Almshouse.  The  note 
corresponded  with  Drover's  statement. 

'*  You  are  right,  Drover,"  said  Mr.  Lip- 
well,  who  had  resA  the  entry  with  the  aid  of 
his  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 

The  man  smiled  a  melancholy  smile  of 
resignation  and  satisfaction. 

'<  It's  all  settled  then,  sir  P  "  said  Wynne. 
**  Shall  I  send  for  Little  Flaggs  P  " 

'*  Oh,  there  is  no  necessity  for  that,"  said 
Mr.  Lipwell.  <*  The  child's  presence  is  not 
required.  I  suppose.  Drover,  you  will  take 
her  home  with  you  at  once.  I  shall  write  an 
order,  delivering  her  over  to  your  care." 

**  You  will  treat  her  kindly,  of  course,"  said 
Sir  Thomas ;  **  we  always  look  to  that  in 
sending  away  our  young  paupers." 

''  People  can't  be  hard  on  their  own  flesh 
and  blood.  Sir  Thomas,"  said  Drover,  in  a 
melancholy  tone.  "  Man  cannot  always  an- 
swer for  his  conduct,  but  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power  I  vvill  try  to  remember  that  this  is  my 
departed  daughter's  child." 

**  And  don't  visit  the  sins  of  her  father  on 
her  head,"  said  Mr.  Lipwell,  smiling. 

*' Never  fear,  sir;  the  innocent  sha'n't 
suffer  for  the  guilty,"  returned  Drover,  sol- 
emnly. 

CHAPTER  xn. 

AWAT  FROH  THB  ALMSHOUSB. 

It  caused  a  great  sensation  among  the 
paupers  when  it  was  spread  abroad  that  Lit- 
tle Flaggs  was  going  away.  Some  of  the 
half-witted  or  idiotic  inmates  came  flocking 
round  her  during  the  course  of  the  day,  look- 
ing curiously  at  her,  as  if  she  were  about  to 
be  translated  to  a  spirit-world ;  and  glimmer- 
ing in  their  benighted  minds  were  a  few 
sparks  of  regretful  feelings. 

"  Will  you  come  back  and  read  to  us  any 
more,  and  tell  us  of  God  P  "  said  one  poor 
oreature,  laying  her  hand  heavily  on  her 
shoulder.    '*And  who  will  sing  us  hymns 


when  we're  resting  in  the  evenings,  with  the 
stars  above  us  P  " 

**  1  may  come  back,  Jenoy,"  aaid  the  Httle 
girl,  taking  the  palsied  hand,  all  crooked 
and  rough,  between  her  own  soft  palms  i 
*'  but  even  if  I  do  not,  I  will  not  forget  yoo 
in  my  prayers." 

The  Miss  Wynnes,  feeling  rather  ezeited 
at  the  news  of  Little  Flaggs  having  diaoov- 
ered  her  grandfather  and  being  about  to 
leave  Tilby,  grew  generous  on  the  spot,  and 
made  her  many  presents  of  clothes  and 
books ;  and  Mrs.  Wynne,  senior,  bestowed 
upon  her  a  new  Bible  and  Prayer-book  with 
gilt  clasps,  besides  a  variety  of  well-meaning 
tracts,  l^ely  to  improve  her  religious  views 
if  she  could  only  understand  them.  (Kind 
Christians,  when  you  write  tracts  for  the  ig- 
norant, bear  in  mind  always  that  hard  words 
and  wonderful  sentences  are  utterly  useless 
to  them.  Let  your  writing  be  ''yea,  yea, 
and  nay,  nay,"  or  something  equally  simple.) 
Mrs.  Wynne  gave  the  little  girl  a  purse  con- 
taining a  sovereign,  accompanied  by  modi 
sharp  advice. 

''  Recollect,"  said  she,  "  that  you  wont 
have  the  easy  life  that  you  had  here— just 
playing  about  and  idling  as  you  liked  i  liot 
you'll  have  hard  work,  maybe,  to  do,  end 
scrubbing  about  the  kitchen  in  your  grand- 
father's house,  quite  different  from  anjrtluDg 
you  ever  had  to  do  here ;  ibr  an  inn  is  a  hwf 
place,  never  quiet  a  minute  from  morning  ttU 
night ;  and  you  will  have  to  be  up  early  and 
late." 

This  did  not  terrify  Little  Flaggs  in  the 
least }  she  fancied  herself  capalde  of  endur* 
ing  all  hardship,  if  it  were  oply  coupled  with 
variety.  And  would  not  the  inn  be  cham- 
ing,  with  its  coaches  and  wagons  perpetnalj^ 
setting  off  or  stopping  P  It  is  true  that  8nky 
Sparrow  had  told  her  some  curious  aloriee 
about  inns,  which  now  and  then  made  lier 
feel  somewhat  doubtful  about  her  grandfii- 
ther's  calling ;  and  before  she  went  off  finely, 
slie  brought  her  mind  up  to  a  great  pitdkof 
courage  that  day,  and  asked  Suky  in  a  wbiB» 
per  if  murders  were  not  very  commoa  at 
inns ;  to  which  Suky  replied  that  it  d^cndid 
on  the  sort  of  people  tlutt  kept  them,  for  tint 
keeping  an  inn  did  not  necessarily 
person  a  murderer,  which  was  a  rmry 
observation. 

^There's  opportunities  of  making  awif 
with  travellers,  no  doubt,  at  inut  now  majL 
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tbeti ;  but  it's  seldom  such  things  arc  heard 
of  now-a-days,"  she  said,  consolingly. 

"  Maybe  they're  not  found  out,"  said  the 
diild,  shrewdly. 

'*  Oby  not  all ;  there's  no  such  things  as 
murders  like  the  way  there  was  in  old 
times." 

"  Grandfather  looks  very  cross,"  said  Lit- 
tle Flaggs  in  an  awful  whisper.  **  When 
Bunny  barked  at  him  he  gave  him  such  a 
kick,  and  frowned  like  anything." 

**  For  all  that,  you  must  be  a  good  child, 
and  do  what  he  bids  you." 

**  That's  not  in  the  Commandments,"  said 
tbe  little  girl.  *'  It  doesn't  say  you  are  to 
obey  or  honor  your  grandfather,  only  your 
father  and  mother." 

"  It  means  every  one  you're  under  the  au- 
thority of,"  said  Suky,  feeling  rather  puzzled. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Flaggs.  '  "  If  my 
grandfather  told  me  to  do  anything  that  I 
didn't  at  all  like,  I  needn't  do  it" 

*'  Fie !  fie !  "  cried  Suky.  But  the  young 
lady  shook  her  head  with  the  determination 
of  a  somewhat  spoiled  child ;  and  then  she 
flung  her  arms  round  Suky's  neck,  in  an  ag- 
ony of  tears,  declaring  she  would  never  for- 
get her.  The  old  woman's  wrinkled  face 
twitched  nervously,  and  her  lip  trembled. 

Farewell  to  the  large  yard  and  its  steam- 
ing sooty  boiler,  its  high  walls,  and  the 
many-barred  \^*indows  of  the  almshouse,  and 
the  distant  view  of  the  "  dwelling-house ! " 
Get  your  little  bundle,  child,  and  say  good- 
by;  for  the  market-car  that  you  are  to 
travel  on  has  already  stopped  outside  the 
gate;  and  Richard  Drover  is  making  way 
for  you  among  great  piles  of  groceries  and 
meat.  The  sun  was  flashing  its  last  beams  on 
tbe  windows  and  chimneys  of  the  almshouse, 
and  the  air  was  all  still,  save  for  the  mur- 
mur of  insects  dancing  hither  and  thither, 
when  the  child  emerged  from  the  large  gate 
of  the  yard,  dressed  in  her  best  suit,  con- 
attting  of  a  gray  cotton  frock,  a  brown 
ahawl,  a  white  straw  bonnet,  and  rockspun 
glorei }  the  parting  words  of  the  idiot,  Sally 
Bird,  yet  ringing  in  her  ears,  "Good-by, 
little  one ;  good-by,  little  one  ! " 

Tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  her  grandfather 
Hfted  her  into  the  car.  They  drove  in  si- 
knee  through  the  town,  and  passed  the 
quay,  where  sailors  were  hurrying  to  and 
ftOy  and  coal  vessels  sending  forth  their 
Utek  store ;  and  then  they  came  out  upon 
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country  roads,  where  the  birds  were  singing 
their  evening  songs  in  the  trim  hedgerows, 
among  honeysuckles  and  wild  roses.  There 
was  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  mingled  with  a  feel- 
ing of  melancholy,  in  the  little  girl's  mind 
aa  these  rural  sights  and  sounds  fell  upon 
eye  and  ear. 

"  How  fhr  have  we  to  go  now,  grandfa- 
ther P "  she  asked,  when  they  had  gone 
about  two  miles. 

*'  Three  times  as  far  as  we  have  gone  al- 
ready," answered  Drover.  "Are  you  get- 
ting tired  P  " 

"  No ;  I  like  the  drive  and  the  scent  of  the 
hay.  Are  there  green  fields  and  flowers  at 
the  Halting  Place  P  " 

"  Fields  enough,  but  not  many  flowers," 
said  Drover,  so  gruffly,  that  Little  Flagga 
said  no  more  for  a  long  time. 

The  sun  went  down  behind  the  hills  far 
off,  and  then  a  cool  breeze  sprang  up,  wav- 
ing the  leaves  of  trees  and  the  long  grass  in 
the  meadows.  Dogs  began  to  bark,  and  the 
moon  appeared  in  the  yet  bright  sky,  while 
here  and  there  a  star  shot  out  wherever  the 
young  traveller's  eye  scanned  the  heavens. 
Lonely  cottages  were  passed,  and  comforta- 
ble farmhouses,  and  high  gates  of  the  rich 
and  grand,  wiih  dark  trees  flanking  them. 
Everything  was  growing  shadowy  and  mys- 
terious looking  in  the  fading  twilight  The 
car  at  length  entered  an  extensive  demesne, 
with  a  broad  road  running  through  it,  bound- 
ed on  either  side  by  fine  old  trees  and  pleas- 
ant sweeps  of  park;  then  they  turned  off 
to  a  narrow  road  among  tangled  woods  and 
heather,  where  hares  and  rabbits  were  star- 
tled from  rest  at  the  sound  of  their  ap- 
proach. It  was  very  dark  and  solemn  here, 
and  the  wind  whistled  and  crackled  in  the 
tree-tops. 

**  What  place  is  this,  grandfather  P  "  said 
the  child,  in  a  low  voice,  feeling  rather 
timid  lest  she  might  again  be  answered 
gruffly. 

''  It's  Larch  Grove,"  said  Drover,  smack- 
ing the  whip  over  the  horse's  back. 

"  And  what  water  is  that  over  there  P " 
she  asked,  pointing  to  a  dark  pool  overhung 
by  trees. 

"  It's  a  pond— don't  you  know  P  " 

"  And  isn't  there  something  moving  round 
it  P— look." 

But  Drover  wouldn't  look;  he  whipped 
the  horse  smartly,  and  the  pond  and  the 
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moving  object  round  it,  if  there  was  any 
such,  were  left  behind. 

CHAPTER  xm. 

THB  ARRIVAL  AT   THE  UTN. 

Out  upon  the  high-road  again,  almost  in 
utter  darkness  for  about  a  mile,  with  bats 
flying  hither  and  thither  through  the  atill 
warm  air,  and  then  down  a  narrow  lane 
leading  by  a  short  cut  to  the  Halting  Place. 
The  car  stopped,  and  Little  Fiaggs  became 
more  curious  and  interested  than  ever. 
Her  head  was  a  little  confused  from  the 
long  drive,  and  her  limbs  seemed  cramped, 
and  her  feet  rather  numb;  yet  still  she 
looked  anxiously  at  the  old  inn,  now  stand- 
ing in  the  dim  light  before  her.  There  were 
not  many  lights  in  the  windows  which 
glanced  darkly  in  the  upper  stories,  but  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  presented  a  more 
cheerful  aspect.  Through  the  open  door 
the  blaze  of  the  large  kitchen  fire  gleamed 
pleasantly;  but  withal,  the  general  aspect 
of  the  hostelry  was  not  brilliant.  It  had 
undergone  few  improvements  since  it  fell 
into  Drover's  hands;  the  utmost  that  had 
been  done  towards  repairing  it  was  in  the 
matter  of  the  chimneys,  which  had  been 
made  secure,  and  the  front  windows  which 
were  restored  as  to  whole  panes,  though 
many  a  dark  back-window  looked  over  the 
yard,  dilapidated  and  ghastly.  Very  little 
painting  or  whitewashing  had  been  done; 
— in  short.  Drover  had  gone  to  but  trifling 
expense  in  beautifying  either  the  exterior  or 
interior  of  the  Halting  Place  since  it  came 
into  his  possession. 

Mrs.  Drover  received  the  young  stranger 
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dence  to  the  harsh-featured  grandmother^ 
who  hardly  accosted  her  all  the  night,  than 
to  any  one  else  present.  On  retiring  to  rest 
she  found  that  she  was  to  occupy  a  chamber 
to  herself,  a  small  garret-room  at  the  top  of 
the  house,  very  unlike  the  lai^e  dormitory 
at  the  almshouse  which  she  had  slept  in  with 
many  other  inmates.  The  only  window  in 
this  little  apartment  was  a  skylight,  broken- 
paned,  and  mended  in  some  places  with 
slate-colored  paper;  her  bedstead  waa  of 
unpainted  deal,  her  bed  of  fresh  sea-weed, 
amelling  strongly  of  the  ocean  \  and  there 
was  very  little  other  fumitare  in  the  room. 
Before  getting  into  bed,  the  little  girl  being 
alone,  for  some  reasons  of  her  own,  pro* 
ceeded  to  discover  if  the  flooring  of  this 
apartment  was  whole.  All  around  she 
looked  for  some  aperture  in  the  boards — a 
rat-hole,  ^  gap  of  any  kind;  but  in  vain. 
Then  she  tried  if  the  door  had  a  lock  and 
key ;  a  lock  it  had,  but  no  key  visible,  nor 
bolt,  nor  any  apparent  mode  of  fsstening, 
save  the  latch.  Having  made  these  obso- 
vations,  she  composed  herself  to  rest,  having 
shed  some  tears  to  the  memory  of  the  kind 
friends  at  Tilby. 

It  might  have  been  midnight  when  she 
was  awakened  by  a  slight  noise^  a  Teiy 
faint  sound  at  her  door,  like  the  turning  oC 
the  latch.  Starting  up,  she  proceeded  to 
the  door,  guided  by  the  moonlight,  which 
streamed  through  the  window  overhead,  and 
tried  to  open  it,  but  in  vain.  The  door  was 
locked  now.  A  child  ollen  reasons  keenly. 
Little  Fiaggs  was  perhaps  more  acute  tluui 
most  young  people  of  her  years.  Bom 
with  a  nervous  instinct  of  danger,  a  myste- 


in  the  large  kitchen  of  the  inn,  and  did  not  \  rious  inheritance,  which  might  have  been 
seem  particularly  afiectionate  in  greeting  considered  a  presentiment  of  overhanging 
her,  though  she  certainly  did  not  regard  evil,  this  child,  even  when  at  Tilby,  sar- 
her  with  indifierence.  The  face  of  the  |  rounded  by  friends,  had  sometimes  fearful 
strong  woman  grew  pallid,  her  whole  frame  ;  dreams  of  meeting  with  a  violent  end. 
trembled  as  her  eye  fell  upon  the  tiny  flgure  When  stories  of  murders  were  related  to 
of  the  child.  She  did  not  kiss  or  embrace  her,  her  blood  ran  cold,  her  heart  grew 
her  in  any  way ;  she  seemed  to  look  upon '  faint ;  yet  such  was  her  morbid  feeling  on 
her  as  an  apparition  of  horror.  Her  ddugh-  such  subjects,  that  she  preferred  these  tales 
ter  Margaret  and  nephew  Mat  behaved  with '  to  all  others — they  possessed  for  her  a  &*• 
a  greater  show  of  kindness,  both  endeavor-  cination  wild  and  terrible.  So  now,  as  she 
ing  to  make  the  little  girl  feel  at  home  stood  trembling  at  her  locked  door,  feeling 
among  them ;  but  our  heroine  had  an  in-  herself  a  prisoner,  filled  with  strange  doubts, 
stinctive  feeling  that  she  was  scarcely  wel-  a  hundred  wild  fancies  flitted  through  bar 
come  there.  She  scanned  the  faces  of  those  mind.  Instinctively  she  clasped  her  neek 
around  her  with  much  acuteness,  and  per-  with  her  hands:  Poor  little  slender  throati 
haps  felt  more  inclined  to  give  her  confl-  of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  iigura  ftip 
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Fetrful  of  returning  to  bed,  jret  shiveiing 
with  cold  and  undefined  terror,  abe  stood 
for  B  long  while  immovable,  iistening  for 
ray  aoundi  that  might  Bliike  upon  her  ear. 
Soon  it  leemed  to  her  that  there  irat  a  noiae 
of  footBteps  ascending  the  Btairs  leading  in 
the  direction  of  her  room.  They  were  ilow 
tnd  heavy  steps,  as  though  a  burden  of  great  i 
weight  impeded  the  progress  of  the  person 
or  peraons  walking.  They  ceased  for  a  nun-  I 
ate  or  tiro  upon  reaching  the  top  landing, 
Mtd  the  little  girl  knew  that  the  door  of  the 
room  adjoining  her  own  was  opened,  and  ' 
itaX  the  person  or  persona  entered  it.  There  j 
ma  but  a  slight  partition  between  her  room  | 
and  the  next  one,  nhich  was  used  as  a  sort , 
of  lumber-room  by  the  Drovers  t  and  seeing 
that  alight  nsof  a  candle  glimmered  through  ' 
the  chinks  of  this  partition.  Little  Fla^t* 
eantioatly  approached  it,  and  found  that  by 
applying  her  eye  to  a  lai^e  aperture,  worn 
away  by  time  in  this  partition,  she  could  ' 
make  a  survey  of  what  was  going  on  behind  ' 
the  scenes.  What  she  saw  really,  or  whet  , 
■he  fancied  she  saw  that  night,  had  a  fearful 
effect  upon  her.  The  height  of  a  diseased 
Imagination  could  not  have  conjured  up  any- 
thing more  terrible.  After  looking  through 
the  chink  for  some  minutes,  her  eyesight 
ihfled,  her  bead  became  giddy,  end  ahe  sank 
Mnieless  on  the  ground. 

CHAPTEB  KIV.  I 

Thb  meiiy  song  of  a  lark  perched  on  the 
Toof  was  ringing  through  the  air,  and  the 
hright  summer  sua  flooded  the  little  attic 
chamber  with  a  glorious  radiance,  when  the 
little  girl  returned  to  consciousness.  She 
ibond  herself  l}-ing  on  the  floor,  cold,  and  in 
•  strange  bewilderment  of  mind.  Had  she 
blleQ  asleep  there  and  dreamed  a  most  ter- 
zi&3  drearo  ?  She  hardly  knew  whether 
Mch  might  not  have  been  the  case.  Very 
ardently  she  wished  it  was.  But  how 
eonld  ahe  ever  discover  the  truth  ?  Could 
abe  dare  to  question  any  mortal  in  that  house 
at  to  whether  she  had  dreamed  or  beheld 
nsli^  P  Shivering  and  miserable,  she  crept 
into  bed,  and  from  utter  exhaustion  fell  into 
■  proTouad  slumber.  When  her  Aunt  Mar- 
garet came  to  call  her,  she  found  it  hard  to 
•wake  her.  She  shook  her  and  shouted  at 
her,  and  finally  sprinkled  a  few  drops  of 
cold  water  on  lier  face  which  made  her  start 
ap  with  a  fngbtened  exclamation  of — 


j     "  Where  om  I P  " 

'  "You're  here,  child.  Why  are  you  so 
scared  looking  ?  Get  up  quick,  and  learn  to 
milk  the  cows,  foryoumusthelpme  with  the 
house-work,"  said  Margaret. 

With  trembling  fingers  the  child  dressed 
with  nervous  speed,  while  her  eyes  would 
keep  wandering  ever  and  anon  to  the  chink 
in  the  partition,  till  at  last  Margaret's  gaze 
followed  their  direction,  and  to  her  dismay 
she  approached  the  partition,  exclaiming 
bow  the  mice  or  something  had  worn  boles 
in  it;  adding  that  they  must  be  mended  at 

Little  Fla^s  said  nothing,  hut  she  saw 
her  aunt  put  her  eye  to  the  chink  in  the  par- 
tition, and  look  through  it,  and  she  then  felt 
as  if  she  would  fainL  Had  she  fainted  at  all 
last  night,  or  was  it  only  the  dream  of  a 
heavy  sleep  P 

"  Come,  come.  What  ails  you  ?  Staring 
about  as  if  you  expected  to  see  a  ghost  I" 
called  out  Moi^aret.  "  I  can't  wail,  if  you 
don't  get  four  wits  right,  and  make  haste." 

Thus  urged  the  little  girl  summoned  up  all 
her  energy  to  get  rendy  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  was  soon  out  in  the  fresh  air,  among 
singing  birds  and  cackling  fowl.  Margaret 
brought  her  to  the  inn-ynrd,  the  gste  of 
which  was  wide  open,  for  the  wagon  that 
went  every  week  to  London,  carrj'ing  goods, 
had  that  morning  gone  on  its  way  heavily 
laden,  and  the  track  of  its  mighty  wheels 
could  be  seen  on  the  ground.  An  ostler  was 
busy  in  the  stables,  rubbing  down  snd  talk- 
ing to  the  horses,  which  were  clanking  their 
chains ;  the  cows  were  in  the  shed  waiting 
patiently  to  be  milked  i  the  numerous  foiri 
were  strutting  about  the  yard.  All  was  very 
rural  from  the  calves  that  were  bleating  for 
their  breakfast  to  the  magpie  chattering  on 
(he  house-top,  and  watching  the  little  chick- 
ens following  their  mother.  This  was  really 
the  countrj',  with  green  fields  and  hedges 
id  shady  trees.  In  spite  of  the  dreamlike 
rrorofthejii  "  '"  "  '  "' 
eihii  era  ting  ii 
fumed  with  the  fragrance  of  clover  and  bean- 
blossoms.  She  watched  her  aunt  milking 
the  cows,  and  feeding  the  calves  and  chick- 
ens, feeling  that  she  would  soon  learn  to  do 
these  things  herself. 

As  the  dav  advanced,  people  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Lercti  Grove  dropped  in  at  the  inn  to 
make  inquiries  about  a  certain  young  man, 
named  Hark  Sledman,  who  was  missed 
from  his  work  that  day  ;  but  the  Drovers 
said  they  had  not  seen  him  for  several  days; 
be  did  not  come  often  to  the  inn.  He  was 
the  iOD  of  the  game-keeper  at  Larch  Grore 
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MaDor — a  youth  very  active  in  the  detection 
of  poachers,  who  feared  him  much.  For 
this  reason  it  was  dreaded  that  some  harm 
might  have  happened  to  him  through  malice 
or  revenge. 

**  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these 
poaching  chaps  may  have  g^ven  him  a  knock 
on  the  head/'  observed  Drover ;  *'  but  if  so, 
where  is  the  body  P  After  all,  I  think  it's 
more  certain  tfaiat  Stedman  has  gone  off 
somewhere  on  a  spree.  Hell  turn  up  to- 
morrow or  next  day." 

But  to-morrow  and  next  day  it  was  all  the 
same.  Mark  Stedman  appeared  no  more 
at  Larch  Grove. .  The  magistrates  in  the 
neighborhood  assembled  to  consult  with 
each  other  upon  his  mysterious  disappear- 
ance, but  could  come  to  no  fixed  conclusion 
respecting  it.  There  was  no  one  to  suspect 
in  particular.  When  Mat  Drover  returned 
from  London,  whither  he  had  gone  with  the 
wagon,  he  found  everybody  at  Larch  Grove 
talking  of  young  Stedman.  But  the  matter 
at  length  dropped  off  when  something  else 
came  to  occupy  public  attention.  The  gen- 
eral conviction  was  that  Mark  was  mur- 
dered, but  the  excitement  attending  that 
conviction  died  a  natural  death  in  time. 

When  Mrs.  Lipwell  understood  that  the 
little  girl  from  the  almshouse,  whom  she 
had  wished  to  bring  up  as  a  maid  for  her 
daughters,  was  living  at  the  Halting  Place  as 
granddaughter  of  the  innkeeper,  she  sent  for 
her  one  day  to  come  to  Larch  Grove  Manor ; 
and  accordingly  the  child  was  despatched  to 
the  manuon,  which  she  entered  witnfear  and 
trembling.r  Mrs.  Orumbly,  the  housekeeper, 
who  still  resided  in  her  official  capacity  at 
Larch  Grove,  received  her  with  civility, 
scrutinizing  her  with  a  sharpness  peculiar  to 
her.  There  was  something  in  the  air  and 
appearance  of  the  little  girl,  as  she  stood  be- 
fore her,  that  recalled  to  her  mind  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  one  whom  she  could  not 
then  recollect  clearly.  After  the  first  few 
moments  of  the  interview  elapsed,  this  re- 
semblance faded  away,  and  Mrs.  Grumbly 
ceased  to  puzzle  herself  about  it.  The  heart 
of  the  child  beat  fast  when  Mrs.  Lipwell  and 
her  daughters  came  down  to  the  housekeep- 
er's room  to  speak  to  her;  but  the  gentle 
demeanor  of  the  elder  Miss  Lipwell  won 
her  confidence  very  quickly.  It  was  hard  to 
think  that  this  young  girl,  dressed  so  simply, 
and  so  modest  looking,  was  the  heiress  or  all 
the  broad  lands  round  Larch  Grove.  So  far 
from  being  proud  or  overbearing,  Maria 
Lipwell  had  an  extremely  humble,  retirinff 
manner,  and  her  countenance  wore  a  look  of 
sadness  remarkable  in  one  so  young.  She 
was  not  actually  pretty,  but  very  sweet-look- 
ing. Her  air  had  nothing  of  that  affected 
humility   and   condescension   which  some 
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great  people  assume  towards  their  inferiors, 
the  real  nature  of  which  is  easily  seen 
through.  It  was  rather  that  of  a  person  who 
considered  herself  possessed  of  more  than 
was  her  due,  and  for  which  ahe  seemed  about 
to  apologize  in  these  words :  **  1  am  to  be 
the  owner  of  mat  wealth,  fta  more  than  I 
deserve,  but  I  beg  you  will  not  hate  or 
envy  me  for  it,  as  the  thought  of  having 

Eower  and  authority  does  not  ^ve  me  the 
appiness  which  you  may  imagine  it  does." 
She  spoke  more  to  Little  Flaggs  than  the 
other  ladies,  and  seemed  particularly  inter- 
ested by  her,  engaging  her  to  attend  het 
Sunday-School  class,  and  to  come  every  day 
for  an  hour  or  so  to  the  Manor  House,  to 
learn  fancy  needlework  from  the  ladj^s 
maid,  Jane  Hart.  Fortunately  neither  Dro- 
ver nor  his  wife  objected  to  the^  srand- 
daughter  complying  with  Mist  Lipwell's  re- 
quests, and  Little  Flaggs  was  permitted  to 
go  to  Larch  Grove  as  often  as  she  wma  wel* 
come  there,  after  doing  her  own  hontehold 
work  at  the  inn.  It  was  always  interestiqg 
to  the  Drovers  to  know  what  was  going  on 
at  the  Manor  House,  and  whenever  their 
grandchild  returned  from  Larch  Grove  she 
was  always  questioned  minutely  as  to  the 
proceedings  tnere. 

"  Is  it  true,"  asked  her  Aunt  MsigsrBl^ 
one  day,  "  that  Miss  Lipwell  and  Mr.  Bay* 
nor,  the  young  curate  at  the  Parsonage,  sit 
carrying  on  a  courtship  ?  " 

*' I  don't  know,"  replied  the  girl,  "hot 
I'm  sure  it  is  not,  for  Mr.  Raynor  wooldnt 
be  grand  enough  for  so  great  a  lady.** 

*<  That's  her  own  business,"  resumed  Msr- 
garet ;  '*  many  a  rich  heiress  takes  a  fianoy  tt 
a  poor  gentleman.  Old  Peggy  Juggs  att 
them  walking  yesterday  through  the  d^ 
mesne,  and  she  had  the  boldnett  to  speak  oil 
and  tell  Miss  Lipwell  to  take  care  or  g«tti«g 
herself  into  trouble  by  a  courtship  that  ndgbt 
not  please  her  mother;  and  though  son 
half-crazed  she  says  she  could  see  bow  MEi 
Raynor's  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  Miss  lipvifl 
blushed  like  a  rose,  and  trembled  all  SMr 
like  an  aspen." 

''  Mr.  Kaynor's  a  good  man,  and  I  Eke 
him,"  said  Little  Flaggs }  « but  still  Vm 
afraid  he's  not  a  rich  enough  husband  for 
Miss  Maria." 

And  now  it  recurred  to  the  girPs'mU 
how  she  had  seen  Miss  Lipwell  that  dtgf 
looking  as  if  she  had  been  weeping,  andbov 
she  had  appeared  to  toke  less  interesl  tbta 
usual  in  speaking  to  her  when  she  nial  btr 
in  Jane  Hart's  room. 

**  Old  Peggy  Juggs  was  very  iapetUnttI 
to  speak  in  that  way  to  a  laay,**  die  wJtt 
after  a  pause. 

"  That  may  be,"  returned  Mamret  i  **  bit 
still  it  would  not  make  her  woida  la« 
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From  The  Spectator. 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF  MODERN  LITERA- 

TURK. 

According  to  the  Bookseller,  the  leading 
organ  of  the  publishing  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  presa  of  this  country  brought  forth 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  from  the 
commencement  of  December,  1861,  to  the 
end  of  November,  1862,  no  less  than  4,828 
new  books,  including  reprints  and  new  edi- 
tions.   Of  this  number — to  follow  the  classi- 
fication adopted  by  the  Book3eUer^d^2  were 
religious  works ;  337  represented  biography 
and  history;  673  belonged  to  poetry  and 
general  literature  $  925  were  works  of  fic- 
tion ;  216  annuals  and  serials,  in  book  form ; 
61  were  illustrative  of  art  and  architecture ; 
60  commercial ;  278  pertaining  to  geography 
and  travel ;  283  law  and  parliamentary  pub- 
lications ;  129  medical  and  surgical  works ; 
MS  oriental,  classical,  and  philological  books ; 
191  works  on  grammar  and  education  ;   81 
naval,   military,    and   engineering  publica- 
tions ;    157  books  on  politics  and  questions 
of  the  day ;  104  works  on  agriculture,  horti- 
eulture,  and  field  sports ;  and  148  books  de- 
TOted  to  science  and  natural  history.    Con- 
■equently,  religion  stands  at  the  head  of 
£I^^lish  literature,  and  nest  to  religion  fic- 
tion ;  while  commerce  is  placed  at  the  very 
bottom.   The  conclusion  lies  near,  that  either 
the  great  Napoleon  has  said  something  ex- 
tremely stupid  in  calling  us  a  naiio6  of  shop- 
keepers, or  that  we  have  very  much  altered 
•ince  tBe  days  of  the  great  Napoleon.    It  is 
not  erery  nation  in  the  world  that  publishes 
between  two  and  three  religious  works  and 
•e  many  romances  per  day ;  not  to  speak  of 
poetry  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  new  volumes 
per  week,  with  an  extra  quantity  hidden  in 
annuals  and  serials,  in  czimson  cloth  and 
gilt  edges. 

The. flow  of  this  vast  stream  of  literature 
is  yery  unequal;  sometimes  rapid  like  a 
moimtain  torrent,  and  at  other  periods  slow 
•e  a  caravan  creeping  through  the  desert. 
Tbere  is,  however,  a  constant  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide,  returning  with  annual  regularity. 
It  is  high  water  at  Christmas,  and  neap  tide 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  and 
antomn ;  but  the  ordinary  flood  sets  in  about 
the  beginning  of  September,  and  lasts  far 
into  the  new  year.  During  the  last  twelve 
months,  there  were  published  in  the  month 
of  January  354  new  works ;  in  February, 


387  ;  in  March,  375 ;  in  April,  426 ;  in  May, 
389 ;  in  June,  415 ;  in  July,  337  j  in  August, 
264 ;  in  September,  169 ;  in  October,  423 ; 
in  November,  432;  and  in  December,  848. 
The  greatest  variation  is  caused  by  novels 
and  religious  works,  which  fluctuate  more 
than  any  other  description  of  literature. 
Whereas  169  religious  publications  were 
issued  in  December,  the  number  fell  to  41 
in  the  month  of  August,  and  to  33  in  Sep- 
tember ;  and  in  works  of  fiction,  including 
juvenile  stories,  the  variation  was  still 
greater,  sinking  from  233  new  books  in  De- 
cember to  46  volumes  in  August,  and  41  in 
September.  So  that  when  the  snow  lies  on 
the  ground—or,  within  the  shade  of  Sl 
Paul's  and  Paternoster  Row,  the  fog  and  mud 
—the  great  workshop  of  literature  produces 
seven  new  books  of  fiction  per  diem ;  after 
which  supreme  efibrt  the  labor  of  the  ma- 
chine begins  to  flag,  and  sinking  lower  and 
lower  every  month,  at  last  gets  reduced  to 
the  bringing  forth  of  a  single  book  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Unlike  fiction  and  re- 
ligion, the  current  of  science,  law,  and  com- 
merce continues  its  course  in  perennial  order. 
Science  fiows  at  the  rate  of  twelve  publica- 
tions a  month ;  law  and  blue-books  run  at 
the  speed  of  twenty-three  volumes  in  four 
weeks;  and  commerce  creeps  along  in  the 
most  regular  fashion  with  five  monthly 
works.  In  the  latter  respect,  the^tful  vital- 
ity of  the  *'  Row  "  is  evidently  cfllrcome  by 
the  tideless  force  of  Corhhill  and  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

There  seems  a  certain  connection,  not  ap- 
plicable, however,  in  all  points,  between  the 
number  of  books,  reprints,  and  new  editions 
published  annually,  and  the  absolute  sale  and 
circulation  of  the  various  classes  of  litera- 
ture. Religion  and  fiction  again  stand  high 
in  the  latter  list ;  but  history  and  biography 
follow  closely,  and  works  of  geography  and 
travel  in  general  hold  a  far  larger  share  of 
importance  than  is  shown  by  the  annual 
numbers  of  this  class  of  books.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray sold  30,000  copies  of  Dr.  Livingstone's 
Travels,  at  a  guinea  apiece,  and  ten  thou- 
sand more  at  six  shillings ;  while  of  Captain 
McClintock's  work  12,000  copies  were  taken 
by  the  public ;  of  Du  Chaillu*s  **  Adventures 
in  Equatorial  Africa,"  10,000 ;  and  of  Ellis's 
"Madagascar,"  4,000.  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Co.  sold  4,000  copies  of  Sir  J.  Emerson 
Tennent's  <*  Ceylon ; "  3,300  of  the  Alpine 
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Club's  "Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers;'' 
ifiW)  of  C.  P.  Collins's  "  Chase  of  the  Wild 
Bed  Deer ; "  and  1,500  copies  of  Captain 
Burton's  "  Narrative  of  a  Pilgrimage  to  £1 
Medinah  and  Meccah."  Of  Br.  Krapfs 
''Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,"  1,400  copies 
were  disposed  of  by  MessA.  Triibner  and 
Co.  5  of  E.  Seyd's  "  California,"  600  j  of  Bav- 
enstein's  '*  Russians  on  the  Amoor,"  800, 
mid  of  the  world-femous  imaginary  '*  Tray- 
els  of  Baron  Munchausen,"  illustrated  by 
**  Crowquill,"  3,000  copies.  Considering  that 
all  these  are  high-priced  works,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  public  taste  it  very  pro- 
nounced as  regards  works  of  trayeL  It  is 
oeortain  that  there  is  not  a  country  in  the 
irorld  besides  England  where  30,000  people 
irould  lay  down  a  guinea  each  to  get  a  copy 
of  a  work  on  African  exploration ;  or  where 
4,000  purchasers  could  be  found  of  a  publi- 
cation like  Sir  J.  Emerson's  Tennent's  "  Cey- 
lon," sold  at  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

However,  great  as  is  the  sale  and  implied 
circulation  of  this  class  of  books,  it  is  but 
•mall  as  compared  to  that  of  religious  works. 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  sold  7,000  copies 
of  Archer  Butler's  "Sermons;"  3,000 
copies  of  Mr.  Maurice's  **  Theological  Es- 
says ,• "  5,000  copies  of  Proctor's  **  History 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; "  the  same 
number  of  Boundell  Palmer's  ''Book  of 
Praise,"  |mblished  little  more  than  a  month 
ago ;  ana«,000  copies  of  "  O'Brien  on  Jus- 
tification." The  increasing  demand  for  the- 
ological works  is  singula^y  illustrated  in  the 
last-named  book,  a  second  edition  of  which 
was  reprinted  after  being  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  "  out  of  print,"  and  1,000  copies 
aold  within  nine  months.  Messrs.  Longman 
and  Co.  disposed  of  12,000  copies  of  the  va- 
rious editions  of  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
^'  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  "  of  20,000 
o6pie8  of  the  famous  "Essays  and  Bie- 
Tiews ; "  of  several  thousands  of  the  "  Cho- 
rale Book  for  England ; "  and  of  27,000 
copies  of  the  two  series  of  "  L}Ta  Oerman- 
ica,"  or  "  Hymn-book  for  the  Sundays  and 
chief  festivals  of  the  C|;iristian  year."  Mr. 
Murray  sold  7,000  copies  of  the  "  Aids  to 
Faith,"  edited  by  Dr.  Thomson,  the  present 
Archbishop  of  York ;  6,500  copies  of  Dr. 
William  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  j " 
2,000  copies  of  Dr.  Hessey's  "  Sunday,  its 
Origin  and  History ; "  3,000  copies  of  Dr. 
Stanley's  "  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church," 


and  the  same  number  of  the  same  author's 
«  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Church."  A  new 
kind  of  religious  literature,  highly  popular 
among  certain  classes  of  the  community, 
has  of  late  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Stra- 
han  and  Co.,  and  has  in  a  very  short  time 
risen  to  considerable  importance.  The  works 
in  question  are  nearly  sil  handsomely  bound 
and  illustrated,  yet  sold  at  a  comparatively 
low  price,  and  evidently  addressed  to  new 
portions  of  the  population,  whom  the  spread 
of  education  has  driven  upwards  into  the 
great  market  of  literature.  Many  of  these 
small  volumes,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  and 
selling  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  volume, 
are  sold  in  immense  quantities.  A  little 
work  called  **  Life  Thoughts  "  has  been  sold 
in  40,000  copies ;  "  Speaking  to  the  Heart," 
in  20,000;  "Thoughts  of  a  Country  Par- 
son," in  16,000 ;  "  The  New  Life,"  in  15,000 ; 
<'  The  Still  £tour,"  in  20,000;  '<  The  Higher 
Christian  Life,"  in  25,000 ;  "  The  Power  of 
Prayer,"  in  67,000 ;  and  other  of  Messra. 
Strahan's  publications  in  a  still  larger  num- 
ber of  copies.  The  demand  for  books  like 
these  seems  a  rather  notable  feature  in  tbe 
modern  history  of  literature. 

Next  to  religious  books,  novels  and  other 
works  of  fiction  have  the  widest  sale ;  and 
the  latter  even  stand  first  in  extent  of  circm- 
lation  as  regards  the  productions  of  certain 
favorite  authors,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall 
sold  more  than  100,000  copies  of  Charles 
Dickens's  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  and  the 
enormous  number  of  140,000  of  his  "  Pick- 
wick ; "  while  works  such  as  Mr.  Trollope'a 
"  Orley  Farm  "  have  exceeded  a  demand  of 
7,000  copies.  More  popular  still  than  the 
last-named  author's  novels,  and  closelj  ap- 
proaching in  circulation  to  Charles  Dickens's 
works— considering  the  period  past  since 
the  first  issue — are  the  productions  of  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  otherwise  "  Tom 
Brown."  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  have 
sold  of  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days "  no 
less  than  28,000  copies,  and  of  the  "  Scour- 
ing of  the  White  Horse,"  7,000.  Of  Kings- 
ley's  "  Westward  Ho ! "  the  same  publishers 
sold  9,000,  and  of  Kingsley*s  "  Two  Years 
Ago"  7,000  copies.  Messrs.  Triibner  and 
Co.  disposed  of  3,800  copies  of  Charies 
Reade's  "  Cloister  and  Hearth,"  of  3,000  of 
the  old  "Tyll  Owlglass,"  modernized  by 
"Crowquill,"  of  2,500  of  "Reynard  the 
Fox,"  with  illustrations  by  Kaulbach ;  and 
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of  8,000  copies  of  the  English  edition  of 
Loweirs  "  Bigelow  Papers."  Mr.  Bentley 
sold  11,000  of  Mrs.  Wood's  "  East  Lynne  j  '* 
62,000  of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends  ;  "  and 
65,000  copies  of  Charles  Readers  "  Never  too 
Late  to  Mend;"  while  Miss  Braddon'i^ 
"  Lady  Audley's  Secret "  was  disposed  of  at 
the  rate  of  4,000  copies  by  Messrs.  Tinsley 
Brothers.  The  effect  of  price  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  circulation  of  works  of  this  class  is 
•tlikingly  shown  in  the  sale  of  Messrs. 
Longmans  recent  cheap  edition,  at  2s  6d., 
cxf  Mrs.  Seweirs  ''Tales  and  Stories,"  al- 
ready issued  in  68,000  volumes,  and  that  of 
Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  pub- 
lished at  48.  6d.,  of  which  46,000  copies  have 
been  sold. 

The  very  large  demand  for  standard  works 
in  history  and  biography  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  signs  of  modem  literature.  Of 
Mr.  Smiles's  "  Lives  of  the  Engineers  "  Mr. 
Murray  sold  6,000  copies  of  each  of  the  first 
two  volumes,  and  4,000  copies  of  the  third, 
irhich  was  published  only  about  a  month 
•go.  Of  the  same  author's  "  Life  of  George 
Stephenson,"  5,000  copies  were  sold,  and  of 
the  cheaper  and  abridged  edition,  called 
^  The  Story  of  the  Life  of  George  Stephen- 
eon«"  no  less  than  20,500  copies  were  re- 
quired by  the  public.  A  still  more  extraordi- 
nary demand  has  been  made  for  Mr.  Smiles's 
aeries  of  biographical  sketches  called  **  Self 
Help,"  which  were  sold  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  65,000  copies  in  this  country  alone,  ex- 
dtisive  of  a  still  larger  American  edition. 
Mr.  Murray  also  sold  4,000  copies  of  Mot- 
ley's **  History  of  the  United  Netherlands  ;  " 
4,500  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bateman's  «  Life  of 
Daniel  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  "  2,000 
of  Mr.  John  Forster's  ''  Arrest  of  the  Five 
Members,"  and  **  Grand  Remonstrance ; " 
3,000  of  Earl  Stanhope's  <<  Life  of  William 
Pitt;"  and  2,000  copies  of  Rawlinson's 
•♦History  of  Herodotus."  Of  Mr.  Dicey's 
••Life  of  Cavour"  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Co.  sold  1,300  copies ;  and  Herzen's  "  M6- 
moiif  de  Tlmpdratrice  Catharine "  were 
4i^K>sed  of  by  Slessrs.  Triibner  and  Co.  to 
the  extent  of  4,500  copies.  The  list  reaches 
it!  senith  in  the  sale  of  the  works  of  the 
greatest  of  English  historians.  Of  Macau- 
h^a  ''  History  "  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 
•old  the  astounding  number  of  267,000  vol- 
Here  the  proportionate  sale  of  his- 


tory is  striking,  though  the  volumes  of 
Macaulay  are  reckoned  separately. 

School  books  and  other  educational  works, 
as  may  be  expected,  are  taken  by  the  present 
generation  in  very  large  quantities.  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Co.  sold  30,000  copies  of 
Smith's  *'  School  Arithmetic ;  "  8,000  of  the 
same  author's  **  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  ; " 
13,000  of  Palgrave's  "Golden  Treasury;"  and 
8,000  of  Todhunter's  "Algebra."  Messrs. 
Chambers's  educational  works  are  in  very 
great  demand,  the  sale  of  these  cheap 
and  useful  books  rising  to  quite  extraordi- 
nary figures.  Of  "  Chambers's  Information 
for  the  People"  more  than  140,000  copies 
have  been  sold  in  this  country  $  and  of  the 
educational  "  Tracts  "  the  gigantic  nnmber 
of  240,000.  Previous  to  the  American  war, 
immense  quantities  of  these  "  Tracts  "  were 
also  despatched  to  our  cousins  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  on  one  occasion  no*  less 
than  60,000  volumes  having  been  sent  to 
New  York,  to  fulfil  a  single  order.  Not  un- 
frequently,  Messrs.  Chambers  sent  as  many 
as  100,000  volumes  at  a  time  to  a  cer- 
tain American  correspondent.  The  sale  of 
Messrs.  Longman's  educational  works  is  like- 
wise very  large.  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 
disposed  of  6,000  copies  of  Contansean's 
"  French  Dictionary ;  "  5,500  of  Brande's 
"  Dictionary  of  Science ;  "  3,000  of  Mailer's 
"  Lectures  on  Language ; "  1 1,000  of  Roget's 
"  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases ;" 
30,000  of  Sir  J.  Herschel's  "  Outlines  of  As- 
tronomy ;  "  and  74,000  copies  of  Maunder's 
"  Treasury  of  Knowledge."  The  fact  that 
the  same  publishers  sold  no  less  than  63,000 
copies  of  Eliza  Acton's  "  Modern  Cookery 
for  Private  Families,"  is  an  event  which 
must  stand  quite  b)*  itself,  as  a  set-off  against 
the  often-heard  slander  that  English  house- 
wives do  not  understand  cooking. 

The  sale  of  a  work,  as  is  well  known,  does 
not  always  represent  its  circulation,  and  it 
may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  add  to  the 
above  figures  a  few  facts  drawn  from  Mr. 
Mudie's  great  book-store,  representing  the 
largest  circulating  library  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Mudie  is,  at  the  present  moment,  the  happy 
possessor  of  very  nearly  a  million  of  books 
—a  collection  before  which  that  of  the 
famous  Bodleian  sinks  into  the  shade,  and 
that  of  the  Vatican  becomes  dwarfish,  as  far 
as  quantity  is  concerned.    The  relatiye  im» 
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portance  of  the  various  classes  cf  English 
literature  shapes  itself  somewhat  differently, 
as  before  given,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tiie  supporters  of  this  great  lending  library. 
During  the  ten  years*  ending  December, 
1662,  Mr.  Mudie  added  close  upon  960,000 
Tolumes  to  his  library,  nearly  one-half  of 
which  were  works  of  fiction.  To  this  im- 
mense collection,  history  and  biography  con- 
laributed  215,743  volumes ;  travel  and  adven- 
ture, 125,381  i  fiction,  416,706 ;  and  miscel- 
laneous books,  including  religious,  scientific, 
political,  and  other  works,  202,157  volumes. 
Of  many  popular  works,  in  great  demand  at 
a  particular  time,  from  one  to  three  thou- 
■and  copies  were  taken  by  Mr.  Mudie,  the 
highest  number  being  reached  in  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone's Travels,  of  which  3,250  copies 
were  added  to  the  library.  In  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Mudie,  every  book  finds,  on  an  aver- 
agef  thirty  readers— considerably  more,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  as  regsjrds  novels, 
and  considerably  less  in  the  case  of  scientific 
and  philosophical  works.  The  most  popular 
novels,  according  to  the  experience  thus 
gathered,  have  been  **  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,"  and  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;"  and 
next  to  them,  <<John  Halifax,"  ''Vanity 
PWr,"  "  Adam  Bede,"  "  Two  Years  Ago," 
«  The  Woman  in  White,"  «  The  Caxtons," 
and  "  East  Lynne  " — ^in  a  descending  scale, 
according  to  the  order  here  given.  Consid- 
ering the  large  basis  on  which  these  statis- 
tios  are  founded,  they  are  not  without  im- 
portance for  measuring  the  circulation  of 
modern  English  literature,  and  the  literary 
taste  of  the  age. 

Modern  French  literature  is  infinitely  be- 
hind that  of  England,  in  quality  as  well  as 
quantity,  though  on  the  first  look  the  latter 
appears  not  to  be  the  case.  While  the 
BookseUer  brings  its  monthly  list  of  four 
hundred,  the  Bibliographie  de  la  France 
announces,  during  the  same  time,  its  nine 
hnndred  or  even  thousand  new  works,  all 
fresh  from  the  press.  During  the  period 
from  January  1  to  December  20,  1862,  the 
number  of  books  published  in  France,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bibliographie,  amounted  to 
11,484,  which  gives  exacdy  957  new  works 
per  month.  This  seems  a  most  formidable 
^antity  of  fresh  literature,  but  it  dwindles 
down  immensely  on  closer  examination. 
The  French  law  compels  every  author  or 
publisher  to  register  whatever  appears  in 


print,  and  hence  the  merost  trifles,  frag- 
ments of  a  pamphlet,  and  parts  of  a  flying 
sheet,  are  entered  in  the  official  list,  and 
come  to  swell  the  contents  of  the  French 
Biblioffrapkie,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
hnore  modest  as  well  as  honest  English 
Bookteller,  In  reality  the  France  of  our 
days  produces  not  a  third  of  the  number  of 
bond  Jlde  books  in  England  ;  and  the  supe- 
riority of  quality  as  well  as  quantity  need 
not  be  insisted  on  in  view  of  the  weU-kniwn 
relation  of  imperialism  to  literature.  The 
following  facts,  however— collected  from  the 
very  best  sources,  and  guanranteed  as  such 
— may  give  an  idea  of  the  circulation  of 
modem  French  literature. 

The  "  M6moires  "  of  Guizot  have  reached 
a  sale  of  9,000  copies ;  the  works  of  Ernest 
Kenan  of  3,000,  and  the  novel,  a  type  of  its 
class,  called  "  Madame  Bovary,"  a  sale  of 
22,000  copies.  The  celebrated  ''Roman 
d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  "  has  been  sold 
in  35,000!  «Le  Cas  de  M.  Ouerin,"  and 
'*  Le  Nez  d'un  Notaire,"  by  Ed.  About,  in 
12,000;  and  the  notorious  ''Fanny,"  by 
Ernest  Feydeau,  in  35,000  copies.  The 
other  novels  of  the  last  named  author  have 
as  yet  not  reached  a  sale  higher  than  from 
5,000  to  6,000 ;  but  the  disrepuuble  wcnrks 
of  Paul  de  Kock  have  now  an  annual  de- 
mand of  from  2,500  to  3,000  copies.  The 
"  Histoire  de  Sybille,"  an  ultramontane  ro- 
mance, by  Octave  Feuillet,  reproduced  frx>m 
the  Beoue  des  Duex  Mondes,  has  gone,  since 
October  last,  through  three  editions  of  2,000 
each ;  and  other  works  by  the  same  author 
have  had  still  greater  success.  The  last 
novels  of  George  Sand  have  had  only  a  sale 
of  from  five  to  six  thousand,  showing  a  con- 
siderable falling  off  in  popularity.  "  It  is  a 
notable  feature  of  the  literature  of  the  day," 
writes  our  informant  from  Paris,  "that 
really  good  novels,  of  the  Hug^  and  Sand 
character,  brought  out  by  L6vy,  Hetzel,  and 
other  firstrate  publishers,  have  a  compara- 
tively limited  sale.  Even  books  are  not 
liked  the  engravings  of  which  are  too  fine 
and  on  too  white,  satin-like  paper."  The 
"  M^moires  de  Rigolboche,"  not  sinning  in 
this  respect,  have  had  a  sale  of  above  50,000, 
though  the  price  was  high. 

The  French  edition  of  Victor  Hngo'a 
"  Mis^rables  "  consisted  of  16,000  copies  ; 
while  40,000  were  printed  at  Brussels,  3,000 
copies  of  which  went  to  Italy;  2,200  to 
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Bussia;  1,700  to  England,  the  same  num- 
ber to  Germany ;  800  to  Spain  ;  700  to  Hol- 
land, and  400  to  North  America.  Of  Thiers's 
^Htstoire  du  Conaulat  et  de  TEmpire" 
MyOOO  copies  vrere  published ;  of  Baron 
Basancourt's  official  history  of  the  Crimean 
campaign,  23,000,  and  of  his  history  of  the 
Italian  campaign,  17,000  copies.  The  works 
of  Alexander  Dumas  and  Co.  sell  at  the  rate 
of  about  6,000  per  annum,  besides  the  re- 
production in  a  number  of  halfpenny  papers ; 
and  the  romances  of  Eugene  Sue,  including 
the  **  Juif  Errant "  and  the  *'  Myst^res  de 
Paris,"  continue  to  have  a  like  annual  de- 
mand. French  school  books,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  small  sale  compared  with  our 
own  educational  works.  Of  the  celebrated 
**  Dictionnaire  de  PAcademie ''  no  more  than 
from  500  to  600  copies  are  disposed  of  an- 
mtaliy ;  and  from  700  to  800  of  Becherelle's 
"  Dictionnaire  National  Fran^ais."  As  a  set 
off  against  this,  the  pamphlet  trade  is  very 
important,  quantitatively  speaking,  single 
dioets  often  rising  to  a  sale  of  sixty  or  sev- 
enty thousand  copies.  Of  the  notorious 
print,  "  Napoleon  in.  et  TAngleterre," 
72y000  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  weeks. 

There  being  no  real  political  life  in 
France,  the  periodical  press  of  the  country 
to  a  great  extent  has  got  into  the  novelistic 
and  family-magazine  condition,  and  leaders 
and  reviews  are  swamped  in  the  all-impor- 
tant yetM2(etan.  Consequently,  the  circula- 
tion of  the  chief  newspapers— of  **  leading  " 
nevapapera  it  is  impossible  to  speak — be- 
kmga  in  many  respects  to  the  French  book- 
world,  and  may  serve  to  indicate  the  public 
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taste  at  the  present  time.  At  this  moment, 
the  SUelCf  representative  of  the  Spicier  ele- 
ment, stands  at  the  head  of  the  daily  press, 
with  a  circulation  of  50,000  ;  followed,  at  a 
good  interval,  by  La  Fairie,  with  28,000 ; 
L* Opinion  NationaUf  with  21,000  ;  La 
Fresse,  with  19,000;  Le  ConsUtutionndf 
with  18,000;  the  Journal  des  DebaU,  with 
12,000 ;  La  France,  with  11,000 ;  Lt  Temps, 
the  incomparably  best  French  newspaper  of 
the  day,  with  7,000;  and  Le  Pays,  with 
6,000  subscribers;  The  bi-weekly  Figaro 
sells  5,000 ;  the  weekly  lUustraiion,  27,000 ; 
the  Monde  lUusire,  22,000 ;  and  the  penny 
illustrated  paper.  Journal  pour  Tous,  70,000 
copies.  The  bi-monthly  well-known  Betme 
des  Deux  Mondes  has  an  edition  of  13,000 ; 
but  the  Journal  du  Dimanche,  with  Alexan- 
der Dumas  &  Co.,  and  plenty  of  ''  Kigol- 
boche,"  an  edition  of  100,000  copies.  The 
provincial  journals  of  France  have  all  a  very 
small  circulation ;  the  largest  two  being  the 
Journal  de  Chartres,  with  7,800  subscribers ; 
and  the  Oironde  of  Bordeaux,  with  5,000. 
Centralization  is  evidently  the  order  of  the 
day  in  France,  even  in  journalism — centrali- 
zation crowned  by  Alexander  Dumas  the 
Great  and  *'  Rigolboche." 

To  say  a  few  words  about  the  circulation 
of  modern  German  literature  might  not  be 
uninteresting,  did  not  the  limits  of  the 
Spectator,  even  with  the  largest  of  supple- 
ments, put  in  a  decisive  veto.  In  proof  of 
this  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  state  that 
there  were  published  within  the  last  twelve 
months  in  Germany  the  overwhelming  num* 
her  of  fourteen  thousand  new  books. 


Old  Hickory's  Statue. — Major-General 
Batler,  among  other  patriotic  acts  of  his  while 
floaamandiiig  in  tliis  department,  ordered  that 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Jackson,  whicli  orna- 
■MMitt  Jackson  Square,  should  bo  finished  by 
alaefaig  on  the  pedestal  the  inscription  original  ly 
MMided  by  Uio  committee  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  work  oif  erecting  this  monument  to  tlie  mem- 
Oty  of  the  colossal  patriot.  The  general  found 
that  the  inscription  intended  for  the  monument 
— 4lMMe  memorable  words  of  the  Great  President, 
^Tiie  Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved  " — had 
■01  been  placed  there,  owing  to  the  secession  pro- 
ciivitiet  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  seen 
Ait  important  matter  attended  to,  and  therefore 
le  ordered  the  omission  to  be  supplied.  And 
tiMi  ^Hfudi  which  marked  the  devotion  of 


the  Old  Hero  to  the  Union  he  loved  and  vener- 
ated have  been  cut  so  deeply  into  the  granite 
pedestal  that  it  will  be  hard  to  efface  them  :  and 
there  the  motto  standi  us  a  rebuke,  by  the  man 
who  savcti  New  Orleans  from  a  foreign  foe,  to 
those  who  would  now  invite  that  stinio  foe  to 
wrest  it  from  the  glorious  American  Union.^ 
iVeti;  Orleaas  Delia. 


tt 


It's  only  once  a^year,"  as  the  queen  said  to 
]3r.  liOcock. 

'<  With  ail  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still/'  as  the 
alderman  said  to  the  decayed  Clicstcr. 

"  Your  goodness  overpowers  roc,"  m  the  gen* 
tiemon  murmured  to  the  champagne,  when  be 
couldn't  rise  from  bis  chair. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  AT  THE    GALLEYS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  very  few  Eng- 
lishmen who  have  obtained  the  favor  of  ad- 
mission to  inspect  the  criminal  establish- 
ments of  France,  and  the  still  smaller  number 
who,  like  myself,  have  been  condemned  to  a 
compulsory  residence  therein,  I  cannot  hope 
that  any  who  read  this  will  be  capable  of 
sympathizing  with  mc  in  the  sufferings  I 
have  undergone,  since  they  cannot  by  any 
effort  of  the  imagination  conceive  the  hor- 
rors of  a  confinement  in  those  pandemoni- 
ums. 

I  am  of  English  birth  and  parentage;  but 
my  father  dying  when  I  was  only  eleven 
years  of  age,  my  mother  was  induced  to  ac- 
cept the  offer  made  to  her  by  a  French  gen- 
tleman who  had  married  a  near  relative, 
and  had  frequently  stayed  at  our  house  dur- 
ing his  visits  to  England,  to  take  entire 
charge  of  me  while  I  was  completing  my 
education.  This  gentleman,  whose  name 
was  Evrart,  had  been  on  the  stage,  though 
he  was  known  by  another  name  there,  and 
by  his  talents  had  realized  what  in  Havre 
was  considered  a  handsome  independence. 
His  first  wife  had  been  dead  about  four 
years  when  I  went  to  live  with  him,  but  ho 
had  married  again  with  a  woman  a  little 
older  than  himself,  who,  I  believe,  had  also 
been  on  the  stage,  and,  I  imagine,  failed,  for 
she  never  spoke  of  it  herself  j  and  the  only 
reason  I  had  for  supposing  this  had  been 
the  case,  was  from  something  said  by  her 
husband  when  they  were  holding  a  discus- 
sion on  some  circumstance  of  the  past.  Her 
principal  occupation  was  writing  plays,  which, 
80  far  as  I  know,  were  never  acted,  but  which 
she  used  to  read  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  had  ac- 
quired sufficient  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  to  understand  them,  at  every  op- 
portunity. Having  no  children  of  her  own, 
she  adopted  the  poor  little  English  boy  en- 
thusiastically, and  was  even  fonder  of  me, 
and  more  kind  to  me,  than  mothers  usually 
are  to  their  children.  As  soon  as  I  left  the 
academy,  I  hastened  home ;  and  when  we 
had  dined  we  used,  if  it  were  the  summer, 
to  take  a  walk  a  little  way  into  the  country, 
sit  down  until  I  had  learned  my  lessons  for 
the  next  day,  and  then  stroll  along  on  the 
sea-shore,  madame  quoting  from  her  own 
plays,  or  those  of  others,  apropos  of  every- 
thing we  saw.    It  would  have  been  difficult 


to  have  found  a  happier  family  than  we  were. 
M.  Evrart  was  happy,  because  he  was  no 
longer  called  to  account  for  staying  out  with 
his  friends  late  at  night,  and  the  kindness 
and  attention  of  his  wife  to  his  little  require- 
ments when  he  was  at  home  at  first  seemed 
to  surprise,  and  then  to  delight  him.  When 
I  first  went  to  reside  with  them,  he  rarely 
went  out  with  his  wife,  except  when  we  were 
going  to  parties,  but  after  a  time  he  regu- 
larly accompanied  us  in  our  walks,  and  the 
information  I  derived  from  him  was  as  use^ 
ful  as  the  intimate  knowledge  of  their  lan- 
guage imparted  to  me  by  his  wife'^  incessant 
quotations,  and  rather  more  interesting.  I 
mention  these  things  because  it  will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  how  much  my  sufferings 
were  aggravated  by  what  subsequently  hap- 
pened. 

My  visits  to  Elngland  were  not  frequent, 
but  this  was  not  from  any  want  of  affection 
on  my  part  for  my  family,  but  becauae,  hav- 
ing no  means  beyond  those  I  derived  from 
my  benefactors,  I  did  not  like  to  employ 
them  in  making  journeys  which  always  ap- 
peared distasteful  to  them.     The  climate 
and  mode  of  living  at  Havre  agreed  with 
my  constitution  so  well  that  I  grew  with 
great  rapidity,  and  by  the  time  I  was  aiztecn 
years  old,  I  was  tall  and  as  strong  and  mus- 
cular as  most  men.    My  principal  amuse- 
ment was   boating,  and  very  frequently  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  have  I  seen  the 
sun  rising  after  my  fishing-line  had  been 
dropped  in  the  sea.    The  man  who  looked 
after    my  boat   usually  accompanied  me, 
though  it  sometimes  happened  that  I  was 
unable  to  got  any  answer  when  I  knocked  at 
the  window  of  the  cottage  where  he  lived ; 
but  supposing  that  he  did  not  wish  to  get 
up,  I  did  not  give  myself  the  trouble  to  wait 
for  him,  but  went  down  to  the  ahore,  un- 
locked the  padlock  which  attached  my  boat 
to  the  mooring-chain,  and  went  to  sea  alone. 
I  have  since  had  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
was  not  always  indoors  when  I  knocked*    It 
is  necessary  that  I  should  here  say  some- 
thing of  this  man,  though  the  knowledge 
came  to  me  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  in 
averting  a  tragedy  the  recollection  of  which 
even  now,  notwithstanding  the  length  of 
time  that  has  siVice  elapsed,  compels  me  to 
lay  down  my  pen  for  a  time  until  my  hand  is 
steadier. 

This  man's  name  was  PhilippeJLocet,  and 
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he  had  been  landed  at  Havre  from  an  Amer- 
ican vessel  in  a  sad  state  of  health,  arising, 
so  some  said,  from  a  severe  beating  ho  had 
received  from  his  shipmates,  but,  as  he  him- 
self said,  from  having  fallen  from  the  yard 
to  the  deck  one  dark,  windy  night.  After 
he  had  recovered  his  health,  he  used  to  get 
his 'living  on  the  beach  in  various  ways;  and 
ft  very  precarious  living  it  must  have  been 
ia  those  days,  for  Havre  was  not  then  the 
busy  port  it  is  now,  nor  was  it  frequented 
by  visitors  to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 
However,  he  lived  somehow  or  other  until  he 
became  the  tenant  of  one  of  the  prettiest 
cottages  near  the  shore.  He  had  no  wife, 
but  a  woman  kept  his  house,  and  to  her,  I 
suspect,  was  due  the  credit  of  surrounding 
it  with  abundance  of  flowers,  and  the  neat 
and  clean  appearance  of  everything  both 
within  and  without.  For  taking  charge  of 
my  boat,  and  going  out  with  me  fishing 
when  he  had  nothing  better  to  do,  I  gave 
him  seven  francs  a  week,  which  M.  Evrart 
thought  quite  enough;  but  Loret  must 
sometimes  have  increased  this  sum  consider- 
ably by  the  sale  of  the  fish  we  caught,  all  of 
which  I  abandoned  to  him,  except  such  as 
were  required  for  our  consumption  at  home, 
and  an  occasional  present  to  friends  or  a 
harbor-official.  He  performed  the  duties  I 
required  of  him  well  enough,  and  I  was 
much  too  happy  to  feel  annoyed  at,  or  even 
hardly  to  notice,  his  usually  sulky  manner, 
and  Ids  excessive  greediness. 

When  1  was  sixteen  years  old,  I  wrote  to 
my  mother  to  learn  whether  she  had  set  her 
mind  on  my  following  any  particular  career ; 
but  she  declined  to  interfere,  and  left  the 
matter  to  be  arranged  between  myself  and 
the  Evrarts.  The  habit  I  had  acquired  of 
spending  several  hours  a  day  on  the  sea  had 
given  me  a  love  for  that  element ;  and  al- 
though the  idea  of  a  sea-faring  life  for  me 
was  not  welcome  to  my  kind  friends,  they 
offered  no  opposition  beyond  affectionately 
advising  me  to  weigh  well  the  dangers  I 
should  have  to  encounter.  It  is  i)os8ible 
they  may  have  thought  that  one  voyage 
would  be  sufficient  to  cure  my  passion  for 
the  sea,  if  they  did  not  awaken  my  self-love 
in  support  of  my  desire  by  opposing  it. 
They  only  insisted  on  my  going  as  agent 
or  supercargo  the  first  voyage,  during  which 
I  might  learn  navigation,  and  anything  else 
neoessary  to  qualify  me  to  command  a  ves- 
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sel,  without  going  through  the  inferior 
grades;  for  it  seemed  to  them  perfectly 
ridiculous  that  a  man  such  as  I  was  in  ap- 
pearance, if  not  in  age,  should  be  forced  to 
associate  with  boys  and  share  their  occupa- 
tions. 

It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  of- 
fered itself  of  making  a  short  voyage  to 
Madeira,  in  company  of  the  son  of  a  ship- 
owner, whom  I  knew  pretty  intimately,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  I  should  go,  and  that 
we  should  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  island. 
The  time  passed  happily  enough.  We  made 
numerous  pedestrian  excursions,  and  visited 
every  place  which  strangers  usually  visit, 
and  a  good  many  beside. 

On  arriving  off  the  Port  of  Havre,  the 
wind,  of  which  there  was  very  little,  was 
rather  unfavorable  to  us,  and  we  made  but 
slow  way ;  still  we  were  advancing,  when  a 
large  French  vessel,  which  was  coming  out, 
ran  into  us,  the  top  of  her  bowsprit  striking 
our  aftermast  just  in  the  middle,  and  break- 
ing it  short  off.  Luckily  for  us,  the  rate  at 
which  she  was  sailing  was  so  slow,  that,  not- 
withstanding her  much  superior  size,  the 
shock  caused  her  to  recoil,  and  drove  us  out 
of  her  course,  so  that  we  escaped  without 
any  further  damage,  and  in  a  little  while  we 
were  continuing  to  move  towards  the  harbor. 
I  suppose  the  collision  had  been  seen  from 
the  quay,  for  several  boats  put  off  to  us,  and 
among  them  my  own,  in  which  were  Loret  and 
another  man,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 
The  sea  being  rather  rough,  and  not  suppos- 
ing it  would  make  any  difference  in  the  point 
of  time  if  I  landed  from  the  vessel,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  enter  the  boat,  but  directed  Phi- 
lippe to  go  ashore  and  inform  M.  Evrart  that 
I  had  returned,  and  would  be  at  home  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time.  I  was,  however, 
mistaken  as  to  the  time  required  for  working 
up  to  the  quay,  in  consequence  of  our  dis- 
abled condition,  and  it  was  near  midnight 
when  I  knocked  at  our  door. 

To  my  surprise  there  was  no  light  visible 
at  any  of  the  windows ;  and  when  I  had 
repeated  my  knock  several  times  without  re- 
ceiving any  answer,  I  became  seriously  un- 
easy, though  I  could  not  conceive  that  any- 
thing was  the  matter,  because  I  had  been 
told  by  Philippe  that  he  had  seen  M.  and 
Madame  Evrart  that  day,  and  they  were  both 
quite  well.  At  last  I  determined  on  trying 
to  enter  the  bouse  by  another  door.    One 
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Bide  of  the  garden  was  protected  from  the 
street  hy  a  wall  ahout  seven  feet  high,  the 
top  of  which  was  covered  with  pieces  of  glass. 
I  took  off  my  coat,  folded  it,  and  laid  it  on 
the  top  to  keep  the  glass  from  cutting  me. 
In  another  instant  I  was  in  the  garden,  for- 
getting, in  my  anxiety,  to  remove  my  coat. 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  door,  but  it 
was  fastened,  and  I  knew  the  careful  manner 
in  which  this  was  done  too  well  not  to  know 
that  any  attempt  to  burst  it  open  would  be 
useless.  I  then  looked  about  for  a  ladder  to 
get  up  to  the  balcony  which  ran  along  ma- 
dame's  sitting-room,  but  could  not  find  one ; 
I,  however,  found-  a  rake,  and  by  hooking 
this  into  the  rails,  I  drew  myself  up  until  I 
could  reach  it  with  my  hands.  The  rest  was 
easy  enough.  The  window  was  open,  and 
though  the  room  was  in  darkness,  I  was  too 
familiar  with  the  arrangement  of  everything 
in  it  not  to  be  able  to  walk  straight  to  the 
table.  Always  nervous  and  excitable  in  mat- 
ters where  those  I  loved  were  concerned,  those 
similarly  constituted  w^ll  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  horror  which  seized  me 
when  my  hands,  which  I  held  stretched  out 
before  me  to  protect  me  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  any  misplaced  article  of  fdmiture, 
rested  one  on  the  face,  the  other  on  the  back 
of  the  head  of  a  corpse.  I  did  not  doubt  for 
an  instant  that  this  was  the  body  of  my  ben- 
efactress ;  in  fact,  I  never  thought  of  it  at 
all,  the  conviction  struck  me  like  a  fiash  of 
lightning,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground  as  instan- 
taneously as  if  I  had  been  shot.  How  long 
I  remained  so,  of  course  I  cannot  know  of 
my  own  knowledge,  but  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  between  two  and  three  hours.  As  soon 
as  I  became  a  little  conscious,  I  crawled 
towards  the  door,  got  on  my  feet,  and  stag- 
gered down-stairs  to  the  street-door,  which 
I  quickly  opened  and  ran  to  the  next  house 
and  alarmed  the  inmates,  who  were  a  wid- 
ower named  Talbot,  his  son,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, young  women.  All  these  came  rush- 
ing down  to  the  street,  supposing  the  house 
to  be  on  fire,  and  heard  the  dreadful  news. 
M.  Talbot  got  a  light  and  returned  with  me, 
and  the  first  object  which  we  saw  on  enter- 
ing the  house  was  the  body  of  M.  Evrart,  ly- 
ing with  the  head  in  a  pool  of  blood.  Under 
any  circumstances,  the  sight  of  a  dead  body 
is  a  painful  spectacle,  but  how  much  more 
painful  when  it  is  the  body  of  one  we  love, 
and  from  which  life  hat  been  driven  forth  by 


violence.  There  was  by  this  time  no  lack 
of  assistance,  and  the  body  was  carefully 
raised  and  carried  into  the  dining-room^  and 
laid  on  the  table.  Inquiry  was  now  made  for 
Madame  Evrart,  and  I  told  them  that  the, 
too,  was  murdered,  and  that  we  should  find 
her  body  in  her  sitting-room. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  deaerlbe 
the  details  of  what  followed/  nor  attempt  to 
describe  my  own  feelings.  I  sent  a  message 
to  the  authorities,  informing  them  of  wbat 
had  happened,  and  then  threw  myself  on*my 
bed,  and  gave  free  vent  to  my  gnet  Wifl 
it  be  believed  that,  in  spite  of  my  rafferingi 
I  fell  sound  asleep  P 

When  I  awoke  I  found  it  was  broad  dsy- 
light,  and  the  commissary  of  police  end  three 
of  his  agents  in  the  room.  He  asked  me  to 
give  an  account  of  the  matter,  which  I  did 
as  I  have  described  it  above.  He  then  left 
me  to  indulge  my  grief  alone,  and  I  remuned 
undisturbed  during  the  entire  day;  It  was 
not  until  evening  that  it  struck  me  as  strange 
that  nobody  had  called  to  express  their  sym- 
pathy with  me  in  my  affliction,  but  Um  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  explained  it 
The  door  was  opened,  and  the  commissary 
and  a  party  of  gens  d'armes  entered.  The 
former  desired  me  to  dress  myself  and  go 
with  them,  for  that  he  had  been  ordered  to 
take  me  into  custody.  I  doubted  at  finS 
whether  I  could  have  understood  Hglitly 
what  he  said,  but  I  was  soon  made  to  com- 
prehend. Of  course,  I  felt  very  acutely  Ae 
humiliation  of  being  the  subject  of  such  a 
charge,  but  my  grief  for  the  loss  of  those  I 
had  loved  so  dearly  prevented  me  fSrom  find- 
ing it  so  much  as  I  should  otherwise  have 
donei  Even  when  in  prison,  I  felt  scarcely 
any  uneasiness  as  to  the  resnh  of  my  trial  i 
it  appeared  to  me  so  absurd  to  hnagine  that 
anybody  could  for  an  instant  beliere  me 
guilty.  Many  friends  yisited  me  in  prison, 
and  these  all  encouraged  the  view  I  took  of 
my  situation.  Among  them  was  a  lawyer 
named  Langenis,  in  whose  office  it  had  been 
proposed  that  I  should  study  the  law,  in  tha 
event  of  my  not  persisting  in  going  to  sea. 
He  undertook  the  management  of  my  eteOi 
and  I  thought,  from  the  questions  he  pat  to 
me  in  preparing  the  brief  for  my  defenee, 
that  he  doubted  my  innocence.  '  I  trkd  to 
induce  him  to  acknowledge  this,  but  be 
would  not.  Had  he  done  so,  I  woold  bofv 
declined  his  services,  and  have  piifcnedto ' 
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take  my  trial  undefended,  which,  after  all, 
might  have  turned  out  the  wiser  course. 

When  the  day  arrived  for  my  trial,  the 
court  was  crowded  with  my  friends,  those 
near  enough  stretching  out  their  hands  to 
shake  mine.  I  felt  comforted  by  this  public 
manifestatitD  of  their  belief  in  my  innocence 
to  ft  degree  which  only  those  who  have  Iain 
for  weeks  under  an  accusation,  however  false, 
can  fully  appreciate;  and  I  prepared  with 
calmness,  and  something  like  curiosity,  to 
hear  how  the  authorities  could  have  made  a 
case  out  against  me  sufficient  to  justify  them 
in  arresting  me. 

I  knew  the  president  of  the  court  well,  as 
indeed  I  did  all  the  principal  officials,  and  I 
felt  a  vague  apprehension  of  something  I 
hardly  knew  what,  when  I  saw  the  grave  ex- 
pression of  their  countenances  as  they  looked 
at  me.  The  jury  having  taken  their  seats, 
and  the  usual  formalities  having  been  gone 
through,  the  prosecutor  proceeded  to  read 
the  ode  cPcuxuaation,  which  contained  a  full 
statement  of  the  case  against  me ;  and  I  was 
utterly  astounded  at  finding  with  what  infer- 
nal art  the  most  trivial  circumstances  were 
woTcn  together  into  a  web,  which  I  felt  that 
I  could  only  hope  to  escape  from  by  the  jury 
refbsing  to  convict  me  of  such  a  monstrous 
crime.  The  following  is  substantially  the  case 
against  me  as  stated  for  the  crown,  and  it 
will  show  how  circumstances  may  be  com- 
iMned  to  prove  an  innocent  man  guilty  on 
apparently  the  clearest  evidence : — 

It  set  forth  that,  on  the  night  of  the  mur- 
deiSy  I  had  left  the  ship  Auslcrlitz  from  Ma- 
deira* between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock; 
that  I  had  been  accompanied  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  my  domicile  by  Louis  d'Egville, 
who  there  left  me,  and  went  to  his  own  home, 
where  he  was  proved  to  have  arrived  before 
midnight;  that  from  that  time  until  three 
o'clock  the  following  morning  nothing  was 
seen  or  heard  of  me ;  but  at  that  hour  I  woke 
tlie  Talbot  family  to  tell  them  of  what  had 
happened ;  that  the  commissary  of  police  had 
found  me  asleep  when  he  arrived  at  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  as  if  nothing  had  happened ; 
and  that  he  had  found  my  clothes  saturated 
with  blood  in  several  places,  Ipng  on  a  chair 
beside  the  bed ;  that  I  had  effected  an  en- 
into  the  house  in  a  surreptitious  man- 
9  was  proved  by  my  coat  having  been 
found  on  Uie  top  of  the  wall ;  that  I  had  then 
nknUy  drawn  myself  up  to  the  balcony,  which 
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none  but  a  man  possessing  great  muscular 
strength,  such  as  I  was  kuown  to  possess, 
could  have  accomplished ;  and  that  I  had 
then  with  a  mallet,  which  was  proved,  by  the 
evidence  of  the  servants,  to  have  always  been 
kept  in  a  toolhouse  in  the  garden,  struck 
Madame  Evrart  on  the  back  of  the  head,  as 
she  sat  at  her  writing-table,  and  beaten  in 
her  skull,  and  all  this  so  suddenly  that  she 
had  not  had  time  to  cry  out,  and  had  even 
retained  her  position  in  her  chair,  where  she 
was  found  seated,  with  her  face  resting  on 
her  hands,  which  lay  on  the  table  before  her. 
Then  I  had  descended  to  the  lower  rooms 
with  the  bloody  instrument  in  my  hand,  and 
had  killed  M.  Evrart  as  he  was  endeavoring 
to  make  his  escape  by  the  street-door,  in  the 
same  way  as  I  had  already  killed  his  wife,  by 
striking  him  on  the  head  with  the  mallet  and 
fracturing  the  skull,  leaving  the  weapon  with 
which  I  had  committed  the  murders  lying  on 
the  floor  beside  him.  As  regarded  the  inter- 
vat  which  had  elapsed  between  my  entering 
the  house  and  giving  the  alarm,  God  and 
myself  alone  could  tell  how  I  had  employed 
it;  but  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  I  had 
spent  it  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  which 
had  induced  me  to  commit  the  crimes  with 
which  I  stood  charged.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence on  that  point,  because  the  servants, 
who  were  two  sisters,  had  obtained  leave  from 
their  mistress  on  the  morning  of  the  murder 
to  go  to  a  village  a  few  miles  distant  to  at- 
tend their  mother's  funeral,  and  did  not  re- 
turn until  the  following  day. 

Such  in  substance  was  the  statement  of 
the  crown-prosecutor,  made  without  invec- 
tive, and  without  appearance  of  bias  against 
me.  At  its  close,  I  noticed  several  of  my 
friends  glanced  at  me  doubtfully,  as  if  their 
faith  in  my  innocence  had  been  shaken,  and 
I  began  then  to  realize  the  dangers  of  my 
position. 

As  soon  as  the  few  witnesses  had  been  ex- 
amined to  prove  the  facts  stated,  my  coun- 
sel rose  to  address  the  court  on  my  behalf. 
He  gave  my  version  of  the  affair,  dwelt  on 
the  absurdity  of  even  supposing  that  I,  their 
adopted  son,  with  whom  they  had  never  had 
a  dispute,  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  hor- 
rid crime  of  murdering  them.  He  insisted 
strongly  on  the  utter  absence  of  any  motive 
I  could  have  had,  and  concluded  by  denoono- 
ing  in  severe  terms  the  harsh  conduct  of  the 
authorities  in  seizing  and  imprisoning  me 
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upon  no  other  evidence  than  appearances, 
Tfhich  I  had  so  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  sympathy  of  those  present  in  my  be- 
half was  plainly  shown  by  the  attention  with 
which  every  word  uttered  by  him  was  listened 
to.  There  was  not  a  sound  to  b^  heard  be- 
side his  voice,  and  if  he  had  stopped  when  he 
had  finished  stating  my  case  instead  of  at- 
tacking the  authorities,  it  is  possible  that  the 
jury  migjit  have  been  called  upon  for  their 
decision  at  once,  and  have  given  a  rerdict  in 
my  favor :  but,  unfortunately,  political  feel- 
ing was  strong  in  France  in  those  days,  and 
Langenis  was  too  ardent  a  partisan  of  the 
opposition,  and  too  weak-minded  to  forego 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talent  in 
oratorical  invective.  Whether  this  was  really 
the  cause,  I  know  not ;  but  while  he  was  yet 
speaking,  I  noticed  the  official  whose  duty  it 
was  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  give  i  slip 
of  paper  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  court, 
who,  upon  my  counsel  resuming  his  seat, 
proceeded  to  read  from  it  a  list  of  names. 
Most  of  the  persons  named  were  in  court, 
and  when  interrogated  by  the  president  as 
to  whether  they  had  ever  heard  M.  Evrart 
express  dissatisfaction  with  my  conduct,  they 
admitted  that  they  had  not,  until  recently ; 
but  that  on  several  occasions  during  my  ab- 
sence, he  had  expressed  himself  very  strongly 
on  the  subject  of  my  desire  for  a  sea-faring 
life,  and  his  determination  to  oppose  my 
wishes  with  all  his  power,  for  that  his  wife 
had  done  nothing  but  cry  ever  since  I  had 
gone  away,  and  had  made  his  home  misera- 
ble. Two  other  witnesses  proved  that  I  was 
aware  that  both  the  murdered  man  and  his 
wife  had  made  a  will  bequeathing  me  the 
whole  of  the  property  of  each  on  their  deaths ; 
and  one  or  two  others  were  called  to  prove 
that  I  had  admitt<>d  that  the  street-door  was 
fastened ;  and  the  police-agents  to  show  that 
there  was  no  trace  either  in  the  shape  of 
broken  glass  or  feet-marks  of  any  persons 
having  escaped  by  the  back-door ;  though, 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  my  counsel, 
they  acknowledged  that  persons  might  have 
passed  along  the  gravel-path  to  a  little  door 
in  the  wall,  and  have  let  themselves  out  that 
way,  but  they  had  found  this  door  locked, 
and  the  key  lying  on  the  floor  in  Madame 
Evrart's  sitting-room. 

The  effect  of  Langenis's  attack  on  the  au- 
thorities was  only  too  apparent  in  the  sum- 
ming  up  of  the  judge.    JuBtice  was  not  done 
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me  on  the  score  of  my  irreproachable  ante- 
cedents, and  my  youth  was  ui^d  rather  as 
an  aggravation  of  my  crime. 

When  -the  jury  had  retired,  I  buried  my 
face  in  my  handkerchief,  and  nearly  choked 
myself  in  my  efforts  to  prevent  my  sobs 
from  being  heard,  for  I  was  wouq^ed  to  the 
heart  by  hearing  m3rself  spoken  of  as  an  as- 
sassin. How  long  the  jury  seemed  absent ! 
At  last  there  was  a  hush,  for  an  officer  of  the 
court  appeared  conducting  the  jury.  Can 
anybody  conceive  the  intense  dread  with 
which  I  waited  for  their  verdict?  It  was 
gtdlty,  with  extenuating  circumstances  based 
on  my  youth. 

I  believe  the  presiding  judge  stretched  a 
point  in  my  favor,  when  he  only  sentenced 
me  to  twenty  years  of  lVav€nix  forch;  but 
for  any  difference  it  made  to  me  at  ihetime» 
he  might  have  sentenced  me,  as  the  jailer 
tried  to  comfort  me  by  telling  me  he  nngbt 
have  done,  hperpdtuvlL 

My  first  place  of  confinement  was  tlie  jail- 
infirmary,  where  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  grieve 
over  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  nib, 
and  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  my  kind 
friends  and  the  suffering  of  my  poor  mother. 

The  appeal  against  the  decision  made  on 
my  behalf  by  my  counsel  was  rejected ;  and 
my  next  move  was  to  the  galleys.    Now  be- 
gan my  experience  of  what  was  implied  in 
the  sentence  of  travcmxforeka.  I  had  thoogiit 
of  hard  labor  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  for  motcokr 
exertion  was  a  necessity  for  me,  and  a  relief 
from  incessant  thought  $  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  association  with  the  awfol  eompaa* 
ions  which  that  sentence  involved,  nor  for 
the  ruffianly  and  brutal  treatment  which  I 
received  from  the  officials.    The  coimets 
were  divided  into  gangs  of  ten,  and  when 
the  labors  of  the  day  were  over,  we 
driven  into  a  cell,  where  our  rations  of  i 
rye-bread — a  great  portion  of  whieh  might 
have  been  sawdust,  as  it  was  commonlj  nid 
to  be,  for  aught  that  appeared  to  the  con* 
trary — ^had  been  placed  ready  for  as.    Ite 
guard  of  soldiers,  with  muskets  loaded  waBL 
bayonets  fixed,  were  drawn  np  jost  kaMm 
the  door  while  the  jailer  poured  oat  tbe  Mmp 
into  the  tin  mug  allotted  to  each  prisonaf  3 
and  when  he  had  finished  this,  the  door  mm 
locked  and  secured,  and  the  felons  in  tb* 
cell  were  left  to  their  own  devices  mOSL  m 
certain  hour  the  following  moniiog,  y^xfitg 
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keeording  to  the  time  of  year.  Great  God ! 
wliat  horrors  were  perpetrated  during  those 
liours  of  darkness.  Their  conTersalion  was 
cf  the  crimes  they  iiad  committed,  and  so 
^r  from  trying  to  soften  them  in  the  telling, 
they  heightened  them,  as  I  believe,  for  the 
]mrpose  of  producing  a  greater  sensation. 
Their  language  chilled  my  very  blood  at 
-first;  but,  after  a  time,  it  affected  me  no 
more  than  a  tale  fifty  times  told.  The  gang 
jn  which  I  was  first  placed  consisted  of  a 
nan  who  had  murdered  his  father ;  another, 
.who  had  stabbed  a  friend  in  a  wine-shop ; 
a  Corsican,  who  had  assassinated  a  girl 
through  jealousy ;  three  noted  bad  charac- 
ters, convicted  of  robberies  with  violence ;  a 
.file  old  ruffian,  who  boasted  that  on  the 
.very  day  he  had  been  liberated  from  prison, 
lie  had  cut  the  throat  of  a  young  girl ;  the 
younger  of  two  brothers,  who  had  been  con- 
iricted  of  drowning  their  blind  sister  to  savq 
the  expense  of  her  maintenance ;  a  man  who 
vat  said  to  have  murdered  nine  persons, 
including  a  jailer,  but  who  never  spoke  a 
)«ngle  word  in  my  hearing  during  the  three 
^eart  that  he  remained  in  the  same  cell; 
«nd  myself. 

I  escaped  personal  molestation  for  the  first 
two  or  three  nights  by  feigning  illness.  The 
Isiters  which  bound  every  two  or  three  of  us 
together  during  the  day  were  unlocked  as 
we  entered  our  cell,  and  each  was  left  de- 
tached until  the  following  morning,  so  that 
I  was  able  to  lie  down  on  the  bench  which 
aarred  as  a  bed,  turn  my  head  to  the  wall, 
and  pretend  to  be  asleep.  It  was  summer 
at  this  time,  and  a  certain  amount  of  light 
was  admitted  into  the  cell  through  two  small 
giatad  openings  in  the  wall  for  about  two 
hours  after  we  were  turned  into  the  den. 
Aa  sooii  as  my  associates  had  finished  their 
ioap,  they  began  to  gamble  in  a  way  pecul- 
lur  to  themselves  for  portions  of  the  bread 
they  had  reserved  for  this  purpose.  When 
it  became  too  dark  to  continue  this,  they 
dliew  together,  and  began  to  tnlk.  Much  of 
liMir  language  being  argot,  I  did  uot  under- 
Itiiid  all  that  was  said,  but  I  was  too  in- 
timatdy  acquainted  with  the  French  spoken 
hf  all  dasses  not  to  be  able  to  follow  the 
dUfoent  speakers ;  and  but  for  the  horrible 
Uaaphemies  they  uttered  at  almost  every 
^etaot,  I  believe  I  should  have  felt  inter- 
eiled  in  some  of  the  ules  they  told  of  their 
lifiu    As   it   was,  I  shuddered,  and 
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dreaded  the  arrival  of  the  moment  when  it 
might  please  one  of  the  more  sensitive  of 
the  ruffians  to  regard  my  keeping  aloof  from 
them  as  an  evidence  of  pride.  The  time 
was  not  long  in  coming ;  but  I  had  bad 
time  to  learn  from  their  conversation  so 
much  of  their  antecedents  as  enabled  me  to 
form  some  idea  of  their  individual  charac- 
ters, and  to  decide  on  the  course  of  action  I 
should  take  when  the  occasion  came. 

From  the  first  day  I  entered  the  bagne, 
either  by  accident,  or  more  likely  from 
wanton  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  jailers, 
I  had  been  fastened  to  the  old  ruffian  who 
had  murdered  the  girl.  Though  talking 
was  forbidden  while  at  work,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  prevent  those  chained  together  from 
speaking  to  each  other  in  a  low  voice,  and 
my  chain-mate,  as  he  was  called,  had  fre- 
quently spoken  to  me,  while  I  had  steadily 
abstained  from  replying. 

One  night,  after  supper  had  been  finished, 
this  fellow  stood  forward  and  made  a  kind 
of  oration,  stating  his  griefs  against  me. 
He  charged  me  with  being  too  proud  to 
associate  with  my  brethren  in  captivity,  and 
so  forth,  and  finished  by  calling  upon  me 
for  explanations  and  apologies.  I  made  no 
answer,  but  waited  as  resolutc>ly  as  I  could 
for  what  would  follow.  They  formed  them- 
selves into  a  mock  court,  the  president  of 
which  called  upon  me  for  my  defence  $  and 
desired  me  to  state  the  circumstance  to 
which  they  were  indebted  for  the  honor  of 
my  presence  among  them.  At  first,  I 
thought  of  remaining  silent,  but  a  moment's 
refiection  convinced  me  that  it  would  be 
better  once  for  all  to  take  up  a  position  and 
adhere  to  it.  I  therefore,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  replied  that  I  was  in  there  be- 
cause I  had  been  convicted  of  having  killed 
my  father  and  mother ;  that  as  we  had  all 
an  equal  right  to  do  what  we  pleased  while 
we  were  in  the  cell,  I  claimed  the  right  for 
myself  of  remaining  silent,  or  of  speaking, 
whichever  I  pleased. 

After  some  conversation  amongst  them- 
selves, the  pretended  judge  pronounced  sen- 
tence. 

It  does  not  matter  what  this  sentence  was, 
but  I  was  determined  to  resist  its  infliction 
to  the  last  gasp.  Already  there  was  a  move- 
ment towards  me  on  the  part  of  five  or  six 
of  the  band,  the  fellow  who  had  acted  as 
president  keeping  hia  eeat  on  the  beaehb 
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He  was  the  man  who  had  murdered  his 
fether,  and  exercised  a  good  deal  of  influ- 
ence over  the  rest  on  the  ground  of  his  being 
the  senior  occupant  of  the  cell,  and  by  far 
the  most  poweiful  among  them  in  physical 
strength.  I  made  a  rush  at  him  before  the 
others  were  aware  of  my  intention,  and  he 
had  just  time  to  rise  to  his  feet  and  put  up 
his  hands  before  falling  to  the  ground,  his 
head  striking  it  with  euch  force  as  to  be 
distinctly  heard,  although  the  floor  was 
nothing  but  an  earthem  one.  I  thought  this 
would  intimidate  the  others,  but  it  did  not, 
for  making  a  rush  at  me  altogether,  I  was 
•o  wedged  in,  that  I  liad  not  room  to  use 
my  arms.  I  felt  that  my  time  had  come, 
and  that  further  resistance  would  be  of  no 
use ;  still  this  did  not  prevent  me  from  con- 
tinuing to  resist  with  idi  my  might  $  at  last, 
one  of  the  brutes  got  bold  of  the  upper  part 
of  my  right  arm  with  his  teeth,  and  held  it 
•o  firmly  that  I  could  not  get  it  away  from 
him.  Three  or  four  bands  were  pressing  on 
my  throat,  when  there  was  a  report  of  a  gun 
in  the  cell,  something  liquid  spirted  into  my 
&oe,  which  caused  me  to  close  my  eyes,  and 
when  I  opened  tbpik  again,  my  assailants 
had  dispersed  to  their  respectiTe  benches, 
all  except  one  man,  who  by  at  my  feet,  with 
the  blood  pouring  from  his  broken  forehead, 
and  Le  Muetf  who  had  not  joined  in  the 
attack  upon  me,  and  was  now  standing  by 
the  cell-door. 

It  was  evident  that  the  gun  had  been  fired 
by  one  of  the  guard  at  random,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbance  $  but  nobody  entered 
the  cell  to  see  if  any  of  ns  had  been  hurt, 
■o  that  I  could  make  no  appeal  to  the  jailer 
to  be  removed  to  another  place.  All  that 
night  I  sat  on  my  bench  with  my  back 
against  the  wall,  prepared  to  defend  myself 
in  the  event  of  another  attack  being  made 
upon  me.  I  dared  not  go  to  sleep,  and  yet 
I  more  than  once  found  myself  growing  eo 
drowsy  that  it  required  my  utmost  efibrts  to 
prevent  my  doing  so.  I  tried  to  distinguish 
the  figure  of  the  dead  man,  thinking  that 
the  horror  inspired  would  keep  me  wdkefiil ; 
but  it  is  astonishing  how  little  of  that  feel- 
ing is  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
corpse  of  one  who  has  been  killed  in  an 
attack  on  our  own  proper  person.  How- 
ever, the  weary  night  came  to  an  end  at 
last.  At  the  usual  hoar  every  one  rolled 
from  hit  bench^  except  the  individual  who 


had  officiated  as  judge  the  night  before,  and 
the  corpse  of  him  who  had  been  shot,  whidi 
lay  just  as  it  had  fallen.  I  watched  their 
movements  narrowly,  But  they  seemed  to 
take  very  little  notice  of  me.  When  the 
turnkey  threw  open  the  door,  I  stood  back 
until  the  last,  for  fear  of  what  might  hap- 
pen to  me  if  I  were  mixed  up  with  the  rest. 
Just  before  me  was  Le  Muet,  but  the  jailer 
put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  as  be  was  past- 
ing out,  and  pushed  him  roughly  back, 
pointing  at  the  corpse,  and  telling  bim  to 
pick  it  up,  and  ordered  me  to  go  on  with 
the  rest. 

Once  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  an  official  of 
some  importance,  and  tried  to  explain  what 
had  taken  place,  and  my  fears  that  tbe 
attack  upon  me  would  be  renewed ;  but  be 
ordered  me,  in  a  brutal  tone,  to  be  silent ; 
that  I  had  nothing  more  to  fear,  and  that  I 
was  too  worthy  of  the  company  I  was  in  to 
be  removed  elsewhere.  My  blood  boiled  al 
this  treatment,  for  I  had  not  yet  realiaed 
that,  however  innocent  I  might  know  my* 
self  to  be,  to  others  I  must  appear  aa  tba 
murderer  of  two  persons  who  had  shown  ma 
nothing  but  kindness.  I  replied  in  a  way 
which  so  enraged  this  functionary  that,  after 
heaping  upon  me  a  volley  of  curses,  he  at" 
dered  me  to  be  taken  where  I  certainly 
should  not  have  cause  to  complain  of  belag 
molested.  The  idea  which  sugge«ted  itedf 
to  his  mind  as  he  gave  this  order  seemed  te 
mollify  him,  for  he  laughed  and  walked 
away.  That  night,  instead  of  being  mardied 
back  to  the  same  cell  with  the  rest  of  the 
gang,  I  was  shut  up  alone  in  a  dangeoe 
where  there  was  no  light  whatever,  eo  tfael 
I  passed  at  once  from  daylight  to  total  daikp 
ness.  Everything  I  touched  was  wet^ead 
the  stench  was  so  stron£(  that  I  gasped  ftr 
breath  for  some  time  after  the  door  wet 
shot.  Tired  with  the  hard  day's  work  I  bad 
undergone,  I  groped  my  way  round  tbe  dun- 
geon in  search  of  a  place  to  lio  upon,  like 
that  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  for  the 
last  few  nights,  but  could  fbel  nothing  bel 
the  slimy  stones  going  straight  to  the 
ground.  There  being  no  choice  in  the  nui^ 
ter  except  standing^  I  lay  down  on  the  ffilky 
fioor,  and  had  fallen  sound  asleep,  whes  I 
was  disturbed  by  a  light  shining  f^  on  Wf 
&ce.  I  heard  a  voice  ejaculate:  'Pavffe 
jeone  bommel'  I  looked  at  the  men 
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held  the  lantern  without  spenking,  and  he 
was  equally  silent,  but  pointed  to  the  ground 
beside  me.  I  turned  over,  and  found  that 
he  had  brought  me  the  usual  piece  of  bread, 
but  no  soup,  only  water,  which  I  liked  just 
•t  well.  He  did  not ,  wait  while  I  ate  it, 
but  having  called  my  attention  to  it,  he  took 
the  light  away,  and  left  me  to  do  that  in  the 
dark.  The  next  day  I  was  restored  to  the 
cell  in  which  I  had  been  first  placed,  my 
chain-companion  being  now  Le  Muet.  So 
Cur  this  was  an  absolute  improvement  in  my 
condition,  for  under  the  circumstances,  there 
was  nothing  I  desired  more  than  to  be 
•pared  the  conversation  of  a  brutal  compan- 
ion. Not  the  slightest  inquiry  was  ever 
made,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  previous  night ;  whether,  which 
is  very  probable,  we  were  regarded  as  such 
a  set  of  brutal  ruffians  that  it  mattered  little 
bow  one  of  us  finished  his  career,  and  that 
the  jailers  had  means  of  overhearing  what 
paiacd  in  the  cells  without  entering  them, 
which  I  think  they  must  have  had,  for  I 
could  never  discover  the  opening  throiigh 
which  the  gun  had  been  fired ;  or  whether, 
as  I  have  sometimes  thought  since,  the  mute 
earned  a  mitigation  of  his  sentence  by  act- 
ing as  a  spy,  I  cannot  say,  but  no  allusion 
was  ever  made  to  the  death  of  the  one  who 
was  shot,  or  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  fellow 
who  had  officiated  as  president,  who  dis- 
appeared from  the  cell  the  same  day  with 
the  corpse. 

I  fully  expected  that  I  should  be  the  ob- 
ject of  another  and  more  systematic  attack, 
but  this  was  not  to  be  ;  and  as  to  any  single- 
handed  onset,  I  had  nothing  to  fear  on  that 
■core,  teeing  that  they  had  no  weapons. 
Jeers  and  iniults  I  of  course  had  to  encoun- 
ter, but  these  I  never  noticed  eo  long  as 
they  were  confined  to  words,  and  when  they 
went  beyond  this  I  had  recourse  to  remedies 
which  were  the  only  efiiectual  ones  in  deal- 
ing with  wretches  of  their  species. 

For  three  years  I  worked  on  in  silence 
almost  as  profound  as  that  of  the  man  who 
was  chained  to  me,  the  only  speech  I  held 
being  at  rare  intervals  with  the  directors  of 
the  works  on  which  we  were  employed.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  my  companion  dis- 
^ipearedi  but  whether  he  was  liberated  or 
•eat  abroad,  I  never  heard.  Strange  as  it 
iMgr  leem,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  of 


which  he  had  been  guilty,  I  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  his  presence,  that  I  felt  sorry 
when  he  was  sent  away.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
fear  that  the  individual  who  would  take  his 
place  would  be  less  easy  to  control,  might 
have  some  share  in  inKpiring  this  feeling. 
For  some  days  I  was  left  alone,  and  I  began 
to  hope  that  this  might  be  continued* as 
some  compensation  for  my  irreproachable 
conduct,  for  my  reflections  while  in  that 
horrible  hole  I  have  described  had  led  me  to 
perceive  how  useless  would  be  any  attempt 
at  resistance,  and  that  I  ought  to  bear  in 
mind  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
official  mind  must  regard  me.  This,  though 
it  enabled  me  to  control  my  temper  and  not 
lay  myself  open  to  punishment  for  insubor- 
dination, did  not  prevent  me  from  suffering 
terribly  when  I  was  subjected  to  the  brutal 
insolence  of  the  officials  ;  and  this  was  not 
unfrequently  the  case,  for  they  were  so  ac- 
customed to  treat  those  under  their  au|ly)r- 
ity  with  such  peremptory  savageness,  that 
they  made  no  distinction  between  those  who 
did  their  work  cheerfully,  and  those  who 
did  it  with  dogged  rAuctance.  My  hope 
that  I  might  be  left  alobe  was  soon  upset. 
One  morning,  a  man  but  little  older  than 
myself,  but  more  heavily  ironed,  was  linked 
to  me.  We  examined  each  other's  faces 
attentively.  He  had  a  hard  and  equivocal, 
though  not  absolutely  bad  expression  of 
countenance,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  a 
kind  of  interest  in  learning  his  antecedents. 
The  predominant  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, however,  as  he  looked  at  me,  was 
perplexity.  He  did  not  attempt  that  day  to 
disobey  the  rule  which  forbade  talking,  but 
he  made  up  for  his  silence  when  we  were 
shut  up  in  our  cell  for  the  night.  He  an* 
swered  all  questions  readily,  and  it  was  soon 
known  that  he  had  got  on  extra  fetters, 
because  he  had  once  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had 
been  confined  before  being  sent  here.  The 
particular  offence  for  which  he  had  been 
sent  here  was  that  of  nearly  killing  a  game- 
keeper ;  but,  according  to  his  own  shewing, 
that  was  not  worse  than  some  other  offences 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty  :  on  the  whole, 
however,  he  might  have  been  worse. 

I  hate  croaking,  and  feel  a  certain  con- 
tempt for  a  man  who  utters  fruitless  com- 
plaints I  so  I  will  say  very  little  more  of  my 
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•ufferingfi,  and  come  as  rapidly  as  I  can  to 
the  period  when  I  hecame  once  more  a  free 
man. 

My  length  of  service  did  not  bring  with  it 
any  alleviation  of  my  condition.  My  health 
did  not  suffer  much,  however,  in  conse- 
quence, I  suppose,  of  my  being  almost  al- 
ways in  Ihe  open  air,  and  engf^ged  in  hard 
manual  labor ;  but,  in  spite  of  my  utmost 
efforts,  I  could  not  prevent  my  mind  from 
frequently  dwelling  on  the  different  career  I 
might  have  been  pursuing  had  I  followed 
my  friends'  wishes,  and  never  undertaken 
that  fatal  voyage. 

I  had  been  a  prisoner  for  fifteen  years, 
when  one  Saturday  afternoon,  as  we  were 
sweeping  op  the  yards  previous  to  leaving 
off  work  for  the  day,  I  was  a  little  startled 
by  the  hasty  way  in  which  the  turnkey  came 
up  to  me  and  unlocked  the  flatter  on  my 
wrist.  When  he  had  done  this,  a  man  who 
had  accompanied  him,  and  whom  I  had 
scarcely  noticed,  came  close  to  me  and 
offered  me  his  hand*  I  looked  intently  at 
him,  but  though  my  memory  of  faces  is 
remarkably  good,  it  was  some  time  before  I 
oould  trace  in  the  changed  fkce  before  me 
the  likeness  of  my  fnend  and  counsel, 
Langenis.  We  shook  hands,  with  fbeling5« 
on  my  side  which  I  did  not  attempt  to 
analyze.  I  saw  in  his  changed  appearance 
my  youth  already  gone.  The  recollection  of 
the  dreams  of  happiness  I  had  once  formed, 
which  his  presence  revived  only  to  pi'ove 
how  helpless  now  was  their  fulfilment,  gave 
me  such  acute  anguish,  that  for  the  moment 
X  should  have  felt  grateful  if  death  had 
smitten  roe  where  I  stood.  My  philosophy 
(by  which  I  mean  something  that  appears 
to  me  too  sacred  to  bo  mentioned  in  speak- 
ing of  matters  of  common  life)  restored  my 
self-command.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  his  visit  could  have  any  other  motive 
than  a  desjre  to  take  advantage  of  his  pres- 
ence iu  the  town  to  inquire  whether  I  were 
alive  or  dead ;  but  when  the  turnkey  pre- 
sented the  governor's  compliments,  and 
requested  that  I  would  step  up  to  his  apart- 
ments, it  struck  me  instantly  that  my  inno^ 
cence  had  been  at  last  discovered;  for 
though  my  good  conduct  might  have  pro^ 
cured  for  me  a  remission  of  part  of  my 
sentence,  that  remission  would  not  have 
procured  for  me  a  message  from  the  governor 
couched  in  such  terms.    Try  all  I  could,  I 


found  it  difficult  to  walk  firmly* '  The  feet 
ings  of  anger  at  the  injustioe  ot  whioh  I 
had  been  the  victim,  the  thought'of  the  ba|»> 
piness  I  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived  c^ 
and  the  humiliations  and  moral  torUirea  to 
which  for  fifteen  years  I  had  been  subjected, 
all  of  which  I  had  labored  ao  reeoluiely  %b 
crush  out  of  my  memory,  overwhelmed  me 
like  a  fiood.  A  deadly  jfiiiatness  came  <yvft 
me,  and  had  I  not  caught  hold  of  Langenis^ 
arm,  I  should  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
There  were  several  gangs  of  convieta  aasemi>' 
bled  in  front  of  the  governor's  house,  and 
among  them  that  of  whioh  :I  Ibniied  pait 
The  governor  himself  stood  there  with  sev- 
eral of  the  higher  officials,  and  came  forw 
ward  to  meet  me,  and  shook  me  hesortiiy  fay 
the  hand,  congratulated  mo  on  my  inn^ 
cence  being  at  last  discovered,  tend  r^gre^ 
ted  that  I  had  been  made  to  suffer  so  much 
undeservedly.  He  then  called  tbe-looksatlh 
to  remove  the  fetters  from  my  legB.  The 
latter  was  about  to  unlock  tl^m,  hti 
the  other  exclaimed  passionately:  '*BiOBk 
them !  break  them  1  The  irons  of  mn  inno^ 
cent  man  should  be  broken,  and  not 
like  those  of  a  pardoned  thief! " 

When  this  bad  been  done,  the 
took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  mo  into  hb 
house,  followed  ky  several  other  pertooa.  ■  I 
was  very  warmly  oongratulated  by  dM 
ladies  present,  and,  indeedt  by  everybody 
whom  I  came  near;  but  we  toon  rotiiod 
into  the  governor^  private  ofBm  tlwtl 
might  receive  an  account  of  the  mamiei  n 
which  my  innocence  had  been  disooveted^ 
and  which  will  not  take  long  to  r^te.  I 
copy  it  from  the  statement  giTeii  om  bf 
Lsmgenis.  .   .     ■ 

«« The  Pto  Phillippart  having 
the  mind  of  Agnes  Desnoyeva  for  tlw 
nounoement  that  her  illness  must  inoidtaUf 
end  fatally,  exhorted  her  to  makefbH 
fession  of  her  sins,  that  she  might 
absolution  before  departing  j&om  the  imM 
For  some  time  she  steadily  refaeed^tnd 
obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  oCitfco 
good  father  having  access  to  her  by  fhilippo 
Loret,  who  scarcely  ever  lelt  her*  Ymey^midf 
one  morning  P^re  Phillippart  wai 
from  the  death-bed  of  one  of  his 
tion,  and  in  doing  so  he  passed  LoratfSi  ei^ 
tage.  There  was  a  light  in  th«  alok  wn^mm 
room,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
be  in  her  last  agonies  |  he 
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the  door,  and  foond  that  it  was  not  fastened, 
and  entering,  be  walked  up-stairs.  She 
was  quite  sensible,  and  knew  bim  directly, 
and  asked  him  eagerly  if  be  thought  she 
eonld  live  many  hours  longer.  There  was  a 
great  change  for  the  worse  in  her  appear- 
ance since  be  last  saw  her,  so  be  told  her  he 
lihought  not  She  then  bogged  him  very 
earnestly  to  receive  her  confession  at  once, 
Mbre  Loret's  return.  This  he  did ;  but 
there  was  one  portion  of  it  having  reference 
to  the  murder  of  M.  and  Madame  Evrart, 
which  he  told  her  ought  to  be  put  in  writing 
and  signed  by  her,  inasmuch  as  the  proof  of 
the  innocence  of  an  individual  wrongly  con- 
Tided  depended  upon  it  To  this,  after 
much  persuasion,  she  consented.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  statement  written  by  the  priest 
at  ber  dictation,  and  signed  by  her : — 

"  *  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  M. 
and  Madame  Evrart  were  murdered,  Ma- 
dame Evrart  called  here  [at  the  cottage], 
and  told  me  that  she  had  given  both  her 
aenrants  leave  to  go  home  to  attend  their 
mother's  funeral,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
come  up  to  her  house  and  dress  the  dinner. 
I  promised  I  would,  and  as  soon  as  Philippe 
Loret  came  in  I  told  bim  where  I  was  go- 
faig.  He  made  no  objection,  and  1  went 
Madame  let  me  in,  and  I  found  everything 
in  the  house  required  for  the  dinner,  so  that 
I  had  no  occasion  to  go  out  during  the  day. 
Tbev  dined  at  five  o'clock,  and  afterwards 
madame  went  up-stairs  to  her  room.  Mon- 
aieur  was  not  well,  and  did  not  go  out ;  and 
when  I  took  up  coffee,  which  was  at  about 
dgfat  o'clock,  he  was  playing  at  chess  with 
madame  in  ber  room.  It  was  soon  after  this 
I  heard  Philippe  calling  me,  and  I  went  to 
tha  window  to  see  what  he  wanted.  He 
told  me  he  had  a  message  for  M.  Evrart,  but 
that  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me  first,  and  that 
I  must  open  the  door  quietly  and  let  him  in. 
Madame,  who  seemed  very  nervous,  bad  or- 
dered me  to  fasten  the  street-door  very  care- 
IbUy ;  so  after  I  had  let  him  in,  and  a  young 
man  who  was  with  him,  I  put  up  all  the  fas- 
tMungs  again,  and  tbev  followed  me  into  the 
kiteben.  Philippe  asKcd  me  several  ques- 
tKHM  about  where  M.  and  Madame  Evrart 
were,  and,  not  thinking  any  harm,  I  told 
bin.  In  a  little  while,  I  heard  monsieur 
come  down-ttairs,  and  we  saw  him  go  towards 
fhe  bottom  of  the  garden.  It  was  getting 
dark  then,  bat  we  could  see  that  he  was 
■Bokiog.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  came  in- 
dootB.  Philippe  took  a  hammer  out  of  his 
pocket,  bat  the  other  man  said  something  to 
umv  and  he  nut  it  back,  and  picked  up  a 
mallei  which  lay  on  the  floor.    Then  they 
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both  took  off  their  shoes,  and  I  got  fright- 
ened {  but  I  did  not  know  what  they  were 
going  to  do.  There  was  a  short  passage  be- 
tween the  kitchen  and  the  ball,  and  I  fol« 
lowed  them  to  see  what  would  happen.  '  M. 
Evrart  was  standing  with  his  bock  to  the 
passage,  looking  at  the  street-door.  PhiU 
ippe  crept  close  to  him,  and  struck  him  on 
tne  back  of  the  head  with  the  mallot,  and 
be  fell  on  bis  face  on  the  floor;  then  he 
struck  him  again  several  times  on  the  head, 
and  left  the  mallet  beside  him,  and  went  ap« 
stairs.  I  followed  him,  for  I  was  afraid  to 
remain  alone  near  the  dead  body.  When 
we  went  into  madame's  room,  she  was  sit- 
ting in  ber  chair,  her  hands  on  the  table,  and 
her  face  resting  on  her  hands  as  if  she  were 
asleep  ;  only  I  could  see  she  was  dead,  be- 
cause the  blood  was  running  from  her  hair 
in  little  streams  on  to  the  floor.  It  was  not 
Philippe  who  killed  her,  for  she  was  dead 
before  he  went  into  the  room,  bat  the  man 
who  came  with  bim,  and  whom  we  found 
searching  in  a  desk  which  stood  on  the 
table.  I  begged  Philippe  to  let  me  out  of 
the  house,  but  he  refused,  and  forced  me  to 
help  them  to  search  the  drawers  and  other 
places,  where  it  was  likely  that  valuable 
things  might  be  kept  Tbev  opened  these 
places  if  they  happened  to  be  locked  with 
the  bunch  of  keys  I  bad  often  seen  banging 
from  madame's  waist,  and  when  tbey  had 
finished,  I  was  made  to  put  the  things  tbev 
had  thrown  on  the  floor  back  carefully,  as  ir 
they  had  not  been  disturbed.  I  dare  aay  it 
was  a  little  after  ten  o'clock  when  we  went 
into  the  garden  to  leave  the  place.  Phitfppe 
pulled  the  house-door  to,  which  fastened 
itself,  then  opened  the  little  door  in  the  wall, 
and  he  and  the  other  man  stood  behind  it, 
while  I  looked  out  to  see  if  any  bod  v  was  in 
the  street.  There  was  nobody  to  be  seen, 
and  Philippe  told  the  other  man  to  go  on 
before  to  bis  house ;  then  he  shut  the  door 
and  locked  it,  and  threw  the  key  towards  the 
open  window  of  Madame  Evrart's  room. 

*' '  We  went  straight  along  the  road  until 
we  came  to  the  footpath  leading  across  the 
fields  to  our  cottage,  so  that  we  got  home 
without  meeting  anybody.  I  fell  down  two 
or  three  times  going  along,  for  I  was  crying, 
so  that  I  could  not  see.  When  we  got  home» 
we  found  the  man  who  had  murdered  ma- 
dame waiting  for  us.  Philippe  told  me  to 
make  haste  and  get  the  supper  ready,  while 
he  and  Andrd  went  to  see  if  the  boat  wai 
l)*ing-offl  He  came  back  in  about  an  boar 
alone,  and  said  that  Andr^  was  watching, 
and  would  most  likely  go  on  board  after  he 
had  helped  to  land  the  cargo  in  the  cave.  I 
saw  there  was  blood  on  bis  blouse  and  on  bis 
hands,  and  splashes  of  it  on  bis  face.  I  be- 
gan to  cry  again,  and  he  took  off  his  blouse 
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and  nut  it  in  the  fire,  and  washed  his  hands 
and  face.  He  was  very  kind  to  mc,  and 
kissed  me  very  much«  I  went  to  bed,  but 
he  did  not,  as  he  said  the  Volage**  boat 
would  come  in  with  the  tide.  I  never  saw 
Andrd  afterwards,  but  if  you  search  the 
ground  under  the  dung-heap,  behind  the 
arbor,  you  will  find  his  body, 

^ « <  For  more  than  three  months  from  this 
night  I  never  went  outside  our  garden,  for 
fear  somebody  might  speak  to  me  about  the 
murder  i  and  it  was  nearly  two  years  after- 
wards before  I  heard  that  young  M.  Charles 
had  been  sent  to  the  galleys  for  murdering 
his  father  and  mother.  I  told  Philippe  when 
I  got  home  what  I  had  heard,  and  it  was 
then  he  told  me  that  he  and  Andr6  had  quar- 
relled about  the  money  and  had  fouffht ;  that 
Andr^  had  tried  to  stab  him,  and  he  had 
killed  him  in  the  scuffle,  and  buried  him  be- 
hind the  arbor. 

" '  I  liked  M.  Charles  verv  much— he  was 
so  voung  and  gav,  and  used  to  speak  to  me 
so  kindly,  and  often  brought  me  pastry  and 
fhiit  when  he  came  to  j^ve  orders  abojut  his 
boat ;  but  I  loved  Philippe  like  my  own  soul, 
and  I  oould  not  betray  him  to  death,  and  he 
knew  it,  and  has  always  been  as  kind  to  me 
as  any  man  could  be ;  but  now  that  I  am 
about  to  appear  before  the  great  Ood  I  must 
speak,  and  I  have  told  the  whole  truth. 

\  (Signed)       " '  Aonbs  Dbsmotees.' 

"  The  P^re  Phillippart  was  still  praying 
beside  the  dying  woman  when  Loret  entered 
the  room.  The  ink  was  sdtl  on  the  table, 
and  he  seemed  to  comprehend  at  a  glance 
what  had  occurred.  He  came  to  the  bedside 
and  looked  steadily  at  the  woman.  The 
poor  creature  put  her  hand  towards  him  and 
murmured  in  a  low  tone :  **  I  am  dying,  my 
Philippe."  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he 
knelt  down  by  the  bedside,  and  took  the 
hand  in  his  which  she  ofibred  him,  kissed  it, 
and  held  it  for  some  minutes.  Then  he  laid 
it  on  the  bed,  rose  and  kissed  her  repeatedly 
on  the  face,  and  quietly  left  the  room.  All 
this  time  the  priest  continued  to  pray,  and 
when  at  last  he  spoke  to  the  woman  and  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  laid  his  hand  on  her  fore- 
head, he  found  that  only  the  earthly  shell  re- 
mained— the  immortal  part  had  entered  upon 
a  new  phase  of  existence.  He  gently  drew 
down  the  eyelids,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  when  he  found  that  the  door  was  fas* 
tened,  and  all  his  strength  was  insufficient  to 
force  it  open.  He  went  to  the  window,  but 
this  was  too  narrow  for  him  to  get  through, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  too  high  for  a  man 


of  his  ag^  to  drop  from ;  and  here  he  re- 
mained waiting  for  somebody  to  pass  to 
whom  he  might  appeal  for  assistance.  The 
cottage  being  beside  the  sea,  and  removed  a 
considerable  distance  from  any  other,  it  was 
not  much  a  matter  of  surprise  to  bim  that 
hour  after  hour  passed  by  vnthout  his 
seeing  any  body.  The  opportunity  came  at 
last,  however;  but.it  was  near  sunset  before 
he  was  able  to  lay  the  oonfesuon  before  the 
authorities,  so  that  very  little  could  be  done 
in  searching  for  Loret  that  night.  At  the 
first  glimpse  of  daylight  thefollowi^  morn- 
ing, the  principal  authority  of  the  town,  my- 
self [Langenis],  and  a  body  of  gent  d'armes 
entered  Loret's  cottage.  We  fi>und  a  woman 
there  whom  the  priest  had  sent  up  the  pre- 
ceding night,  but  she  had  eeen  nothing  of 
the  man  of  whom  we  were  in  seaioh.  The 
whole  day  was  spent  in  looking  for  him 
without  success,  and  hitherto  he  has  eecaped 
apprehension.  The  heap  of  refuse  behind  the 
arbor  was  removed,  and  the  ground  dug  upi 
and  about  a  m^tre  below  the  surfice  we  foaoA 
the  skeleton  of  a  man,  to  which  still  adhered 
fhigments  of  clothes.  In  the  course  of  the 
search  w^  discovered  a  passage  running 
down  into  the  ground  for  some  distance.  U 
was  very  steep,  and  brought  us  out  at  last  to 
a  small  platfbrm,  the  front  of  whieb 
planted  with  shrubs.  Tlus  platform 
a  kind  of  promontory,  up  to  t^hich  the  tidi 
flowed  to  a  considerable  depth  at  high-walpr. 
One  of  the  gens  d'armes  suggested  the  me 
to  which  this  passage  was  put,  and  a  tvatAn 
search  was  made  with  the  object  of  diseofMu.. 
ing  whether  there  was  or  not  a  atoreboqii 
for  smuggled  goods,  whidi  was  aoecesshL 
Behind  some  growing  shrubs  an  opmaiag 
was  discovered  which  admitted  us  into  a  eto 
of  no  great  siae,  and  almost  filled  vttk 
contraband  articles,  chiefly  tobaoeow  W^ 
expected  to  find  Loret  here,  but  were  diaap* 
pointed ;  and  we  are  now  pretty  cartaio  thai- 
he  took  advantage  of  the^  priest's  impriMMi* 
ment  to  get  on  board  the  smuggler,  tbeeeMr 
of  which  he  in  all  probability  persuaded  All. 
their  hiding-place  had  been  disoorerodf  aid! 
and  he  has  thus  made  his  escape. 

"  A  statement  of  the  whole  case  waa  drain 
up,"  added  Langenis,  "  and  sent  with  tiA 
confession  of  Agnes  Desnoyers  tp  the 
minister,  and  in  the  shortest  possible 
an  order  was  transmitted  for  your  releapCW 
the  manner  which  should  moat  deadjiniviif 
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the  recognition  by  the  government  of  your 
innocence ;  and  also  that  as  much  jof  the 
property  which  had  been  left  by  M.  and  Ma- 
dame Evrart  as  could  be  recovered,  should  be 
restored  to  you  with  the  least  possible  delay." 
The  governor  invited  me  to  dine  with  him, 
md  to  stay  in  his  house  a  few  days ;  but  I 
had  such  an  intense  desire  to  find  myself 
free,  in  the  open  fields,  that  I  refused  to  re- 
main an  instant  longer  than  was  necessary 
to  get  decent  clothes  to  cover  me,  from  a 
•hop  in  the  town.  When  I  had  put  on  the 
dothes  which  the  tailor  brought  me,  I  went 
to  the  glass,  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  I  trembled  and  hesitated 
before  regarding  myself  therein.  At  last  I 
had  the  courage  to  do  it,  and  what  did  I 
•ee  P  Instead  of  the  clear,  brilliant  complex- 
ion and  rosy  checks  I  had  seen  when  I  last 
•aw  myself  in  a  glass,  I  was  looking  at  a 
gray-haired  man,  with  a  pale  face,  covered 
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with  innumerable  little  wrinkles.  My  heart 
swelled,  but  I  turned  for  consolation  where 
in  my  long  imprisonment  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  seek  it,  and  found  it 

I  accepted  from  Langenis  a  sum  of  money 
on  account  of  what  was  due  to  me,  shook 
hands  with  him  and  the  governor  and,  amidst 
audible  expressions  of  sympathy  from  all 
present,  with  brimming  eyes  and  a  sad  heart* 
I  stepped  into  the  street,  free  to  go  where  I 
pleased.  I  walked  straight  along  till  I 
reached  the  open  country,  where  I  sat  down 
under  a  tree  growing  beside  a  brook,  and 
with  a  piece  of  bread  I  broke  from  a  loaf  I 
had  bought  coming  along,  and  the  water 
flowing  below  mo,  I  made  a  meal  which 
tasted  sweeter  than  any  I  bad  eaten  in  my 
life  before.  I  spent  the  night  in  thought  be- 
neath that  tree,  looking  with  wonder  and 
admiration  at  the  stars  which  had  been  hid- 
den from  my  view  for  so  many  weary  years* 


Death  of  Professor  Renwick.— Profcs- 

James  Renwick.  LL.1).,  died  nt  Wm  residence 

III  this  ciiy,  on  12  Jnn.  Ho  was  bom  in  1785, 
WM»  irni(iuatc(l  at  Columbia  Colie;^,  in  tliiscity, 
kk  1807,  and  in  1820  was  elected  professor  of 
diemistry  and  plivsies  in  ihut  institution.  This 
post  he  held  till  1*854. 

In  1838  Professor  Ren  wick  was  nppointcd  by 
Ihft  Government  one  of  the  Coinniissioncrs  r<»r 
the  exploration  of  the  noitli-castern  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  nnd  New  Brunswick,  an 
ocploration  which  led  to  the  Ashburlon  treaty 
fa  1848.  He  wrote  the  biojjraphieu  of  Rolnirt 
Ftolton,  David  Rittcniiousc,  and  Count  Ruin- 
fofd,  in  SjMirks's  American  Biography;  nnd  wan 
the  author  also  of  a  "  Memoir  of  Dcwitt  Clin- 
ttWi/*  putdislie<1  in  1834 ;  of  u  "  Treatise  on  the 
8ieam  Eni^ino ; "  nnd  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Prac- 
tieel  Application  of  tho  Principles  of  Mechun- 
Ibb."     (1840.) 

His  "  Outlines  of  Natural  Philosophy."  pub- 
Mied  in  two  volumes,  in  1832,  was  the  earliest 
extended  work  on  that  subject  printed  in  the 
Uakcd  8tntc9.  He  wns  nutiior  also  of  '*  Out- 
lines of  Ch'olo^y,"  nnd  of  text-books  on  Chem- 
hfry  and  PhiIo>ophy,  for  tho  use  of  schools. 

Km.  Bcnwick,  rlic  mother  of  tho  professor,  Is 
■MDtionetl  in  the  **  Life  and  lAitters  uf  Washing- 
iSB  Irving  *'  as  "  the  lady  whoso  name  \\'u\  l»c 
held  in  lioiior  as  tho  heroine  of  '  Tho  Bluc-Rye<l 
Lsssio'"  of  Bums.  She  wns  the  duu;;htcr  of 
the  BcY.  Andrew  Jeffrey,  of  Lochnalien,  8cot- 
Ind,  and  passed  tho  gnuitcr  part  of  her  lifo  in 
Bew  York,  where  licr  hoiuo  wait  a  cherished  ro- 
■ecl  of  llr.  Irving. 


Mr.  Renwick  had,  accord inj*  to  Mr.  Pierre  Ir- 
vinjj,  often  met  Bums  at  her  father's  firehide, 
nnd  iHxsidc  the  "  Blue-Eyed  Lassie,"  he  mad© 
her  the  subject  of  another  son^r,  '*  When  first  I 
saw  my  Jennie's  Face,"  not  published  in  the 
poet's  works,  tho  concluding  sunza  of  whicJi 
runs  thus : — 

"  But  png  she  Enst»  or  gnng  she  West, 
'Twixt  Frith  and  Tweed  all  over, 

While  men  have  cye^,  or  cnrs,or  taste, 
•She'll  always  find  a  lover." 

Professor  Renwick  was  one  of  tho  cofltribu- 

tors  to  tho  first  Kew  York  Review ^  conducted  by 

Messrs.  Anderson,  Bryant,  nnd  Sands,  and  tlie 

Whiff  Review,  and  one  of  tho  earliest  members 

of  tho  Century  Club.— iV:  Y.  Evening  PoeL 


Adyicbs  from  Lyons  state  that  tho  snlo  of 
mw  silk  is  difficult  there.  .  Tho  merchants  of 
that  city,  tukin;;  into  consideration  the  ):reat  in- 
crease in  tlio  quantitv  of  torci;rn  silk  imported 
into  France,  have  decided  on  building  store- 
houses for  its  reception.  Japan  produces  three 
thousand  bales  of  silk,  being  more  than  the  pro- 
duce of  France  and  Italy.  The  East  pro<luces 
three  hundred  thoosand  bales.  Tho  greater  part 
of  these  silks  arrive  in  London  by  tho  Capo  of 
Good  Hofto,  but  it  is  expected  that  when  the 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  completed^ 
silk  from  the  East  will  first  arrive  in  Fraoce. 
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From  The  London  Daily  Kews,  2  Jfin. 

VOICKS  OP  BRITISH  WOHKING  BIEN. 
'  It  does  not  properly  belong  to  any  one  or 
two  classes  of  the  community  to  maintain 
the  honor  and  character  of  the  Bridsh  na- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  there  is 
no  class  which  may  not  aspire  to  do  so  when 
others  make  de&ult.  This  duty  the  work* 
ing  classes  of  our  great  towns  are  now  per- 
forming in  a  particular  direction,  to  the  ad- 
▼antage  of  the  entire  country.  To  them  has 
fallen y  as  it  has  fallen  to  no  other  class,  the 
task  of  asserting,  in  respect  of  this  Ameri- 
can struggle,  England's  old  attachment  to 
fte  principles  of  freedom,  and  its  undying 
hatred  to  oppression  in  every  fbrm.  80  our 
^Teming  classes  have  willed  it,  and  so  it  is. 
It  was  for  them  to  judge  whether  they  could 
•incerely  hold  the  ancient  language  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  to  take  their  part.  They  have 
tooounted  themselves  unworthy  to  do  so ; 
but  the  work  is  not  the  less  done. 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  hearts  of  men 
were  but  little  tried,  the  xharity  which  be- 
lieveth  all  things  would  have  said  unhesitat- 
ingly that  the  heart  of  the  country  was  as 
sound  as  ever  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Now,  whatever  we  might  wish  to  tluak,  we 
ire  not  permitted  to  believe  to.  One  by 
one  the  reserves  and  disguises  of  decency 
have  been  thrown  ofL  At  first  sympathy 
with  the  Slave  Oligarchy  was  like  **the 
tawny  lion,  pawing  to  set  free  his  hinder 
parts ; ''  now  the  beast  has  **  broke  from 
bounds,  and,  rampant,  shakes  his  brinded 
mane."  The  courage  and  fortitude  with 
which  the  slaveholding  caste  has  upheld  the 
grandest  iniquity  of  the  modem  world  could 
never  have  dazzled  men  whose  principles  had 
not  been  undermined  and  sentiments  cor- 
rupted previously.  The  brutal  mob  may 
admire  the  pirate  who  "  dies  game,"  but  we 
are  not  fascinated  bymateriul  virtues  dis- 
played in  defence  of  causes  which  we  detest 
Iks  morally  bad.  At  first  the  admirers  of  the 
South  thought  it  politic  to  declare  their  con- 
viction that  the  triumph  of  their  friends  would 
prove  the  death  of  slavery.  We  forget 
whether  it  was  two  or  three  days  afterwards 
that  this  declaration  was  formally  withdrawn. 
Since  then  a  vague  and  general  repudiation 
of  slavery,  accompanied  with  unbounded  eu- 
logy of  slaveholders  and  energetic  vitupera- 
tion of  Abolitionists  has  been  held  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  opinion.    Even  this  for- 


mality is  now  laid  aside  «§  uuueeeamry  or 
useless,  and  the  latest  prcxfeasion  whidi  oar 
betters  deign  to  gasp  out  at  their  New  Teuli 
gift  to  the  world  is,  "  We  are  not  entbari^ 
astic  just  now  for  the  oppreu&ed  or  the  jdi^ 
-gro." 

Such  being  the  conspieoom  resnlt  to  wUA 
the  leisured  and  refined  claaset  have  woiked 
their  way,  it  was  tiie  turn  of  the  coimdoii 
people,  the  sons  of  labor,  to  apeak ;  and  st 
Manchester  they  have  made  a  good  begiiii> 
ning.  Perhaps  no  speech  could  be  magi 
eloquent  than  the  patience  with  wfaicb  tbi 
Lancashire  operatives  have  borne  a  ealamitf 
directly  due  to  the  American  War,  notwitfa^ 
standing  the  attempts  that  haTe  been  madi 
to  stir  them  up  to  demand  action  agahat 
the  Government  of  the  United  Statet.  Bnt 
as  a  part  of  the  nation  they  would  be  bead; 
The  sympathizers  with  the  ISlave  OUgaidr^ 
will  not  find  much  to  pleasethem  in  what«ii 
said  or  what  was  applauded.  For  their  talk 
was  of  the  *'  sacred  and  inalienable  rights  cf 
every  human  being,"  and  of  the  "  eonmoa 
brotherhood  of  mankind  " — ^words  big  with 
the  hopes  of  the  many,  but  an  ofienoe  and 
foolishness  to  the  privileged  few.  The  ov^M 
which  our  governing  dasaes  delight  to  hmia^ 
in  their  literature,  in  their  puMie  ttpfrnt^ 
ances,  and  in  society,  the  attempt  to  ^m 
ganize  on  the  American  continent  a  ntfidk 
having  slavery  as  its  basis,  is  one  for  whiA 
they  express  their  strong  detostatioa.  llity 
do  not  ahare  the  unbounded  admiratioa^ 
their  superiors  fbr  the  virtues  peooliar  to 
conquerors.  And  although  they  had  baai 
strongly  counselled  not  to  meet  and  eiieDa»i 
age  the  North  in  attempting  to  **  aubjogaie^ 
the  South,  they  were  not  to  be  made  tfai) 
dupea  of  words*  They  saw  the  abaurdity  oC 
pretending  that  a  war  to  restore  a  Uaioa  oi 
self-governing  and  equal  Stateawaa^mtf 
of  subjugation.  The  subjugation  wbidk 
home  most  vividly  to  their  minda  and 
their  indignation  was  soinething  raaL  Wligp 
should  the  Lancashire  laborers  aympatfaM 
with  the  laborers  in  the  Southern  Statprf 
Why  should  they  not,  like  the  etitnv^aiff^ 
argue  that  the  slavery  of  Alabama  ia  a  pMt 
of  the  complex  labor  system  by  whleh:llM|j! 
live,  and  wish  it  to  go  on  P  \Vhy  nol  iif 
sume  the  languid  indifference  of  the  vpplll 
classes  as  to  thereaultof  the  great atvagj^ 
Simply  because  they  are  men  whoae  haartt 
guard  their  understandingi.    Perli^  jt'lf 
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alio  because,  posBessing  little  more  than  our 
cominon  humanity,  they  prize  that  above  ar- 
tificial distinctions  of  class  or  color.    At  all 
eveDts,  whatever  others  think  is  to  be  said 
for  the  slave-owner,  in  their  eyes  his  offence 
is  the  greatest  that  man  can  commit  against 
nan,  the  sum  and  parent  of  all  villanies.    It 
does  not  matter  under  what  fine  names,  of 
old  associated  with  freedom,  republic  or  de- 
moeracy,  the  slaveholding  caste  organizes 
itself,  its  character  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that 
k  holds  millions  of  men  in  bondage,  denying 
to  them  education,  the  rights  of  family,  and 
tiie  rewards  of  labor«    Let  it  be  known  at 
Biehmond  that  whatever  favor  the  Southern 
i^garchy  have  found  in  England,  our  work- 
ing classes  understand   their  cause.     The 
••  chivalry  "  have  inflicted  on  honorable  in- 
dustry, by  the  position  assigned  to  the  labor- 
art  in  their  system,  a  stigma  and  an  insult 
that  will  never  be  forgiven. 
*   The  Manchester  workmen  wore  not  con- 
teiit  to  dwell  in  abstractions,  but  declared  in 
ft  resolution  their  "  profound  sympathy  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the  Union  in  its  integ- 
rity,"  and  also  adopted  nn  address  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.    Wo  printed  this  address  yes- 
terday for  tho  information  of  our  readers, 
and  we  print  it  again  to-day  for  the  honor 
of  Old  England  and  the  instruction  of  all 
whom  it  may  concern.    Let  the  Scribes  who 
bsTe  labored  to  pervert  the  moral  sentiment 
of  tho  nation  read  it.    Let  the  Pharisees  who 
ttiade  9oirkts  for  Mrs.  Stowe,  when  the  repu- 
tation of  a  philanthropist  involved  no  respon- 
tibilitv,  and  whose  voice  is  not  now  heard 
except  in  favor  of  tho  slaveholder,  read  it. 
Let  the  epicurean  who  deems  it  folly  to  dis- 
tress himself  about  the  wrongs  of  others,  read 
it«    And  let  all  who  have  labored  to  glurif^' 
the  slave  power,  the  most  monstrous  out- 
growth of  tho  modern  world,  read  it,  and 
lee  bow  vain  have  been  their  efforts  to  cor- 
mpt  the  minds  of  the  working  classes,  and 
kow  wide  a  gulf  is  fixed  between  them  and 
)]ie  great  body  of  the  people. 

YHB  ItAKCHESTER  WORKXEX'S  ADDRESS. 

Bek>w  is  the  address  to  the  President  of 
tte  United  States  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
(be  working  men  of  Manchester,  on  31  Dec. 

2k  JknUum  Lintotn^  Fmidtnt  oftht  United  Statu:^ 

As  citizens  of  Manchester,  assembled  at 
Ibe  Fioe  Trade  Hall,  we  beg  to  express  our 
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fraternal  sentiments  towards  yon  arid  your 
country.  We  rejoice  in  your  greatness  as 
an  outgrowth  of  England,  whose  blood  and 
language  you  Share,  whose  orderly  and  legal 
freedom  you  have  applied  to  new  circum- 
stances over  a  region  immeasurably  greater 
than  our  own.  \V  e  honor  your  Free  Statesi 
as  a  singularly  happy  abode  for  the  working 
millions,  where  industry  is  honored.  One 
thing  alone  has,  in  tho  past,  lessened  our 
sympathy  with  your  country  and  our  confix 
dence  in  it— we  mean  the  ascendency  of  pol- 
iticians who  not  merely  maintained  negro 
slavery  but  desired  to  extend  and  root  it 
more  firmly.  Since  we  have  discerned,  how* 
over,  that  the  victory  of  the  Free  North  in 
the  war  which  has  so  sorely  distressed  us  as 
well  as  afflicted  you,  will  strike  off  the  fetters 
of  the  slave,  you  have  attracted  our  warm 
and  earnest  sympathy.  We  joyfully  honor 
you,  OS  the  President,  and  the  Congress  with 
you,  for  many  decisive  steps  towards  practi* 
cally  exem])lifying  your  belief  in  tho  words 
of  your  great  founders,  '*  All  men  are  created 
free  and  equal."  You  have  procured  tbe  lib* 
eration  of  tho  slaves  in  the  district  around 
Washington,  and  thereby  made  the  centre 
of  your  Federation  visibly  free.  You  have 
enforced  the  laws  against  the  slave  trades 
and  kept  up  your  fleet  against  it,  even  while 
every  ship  was  wanted  for  service  in  your  ter- 
riblo  war.  You  have  nobly  decided  to  re* 
oeive  ambassadors  from  the  negro  republic^ 
of  Hayti  and  Liberia,  thus  forever  renounc- 
ing thixt  unworthy  prejudice  which  refuses 
the  rights  of  humanity  to  men  and  women 
on  account  of  their  color.  In  order  more 
effectually  to  stop  tbe  slave  trade,  you  have 
made  with  our  queen  a  treaty,  which  your 
Senate  has  ratified,  for  tbe  right  of  mutual 
search.  Your  Congress  has  decreed  freedom 
as  the  law  forever  in  the  vast  unoccupied  or 
half-settled  territories  which  are  uirectlv 
subject  to  its  legislative  power.  It  has  of- 
fered pecuniary  aid  to  all  States  which  will 
enact  emancipation  locally,  and  has  forbidden 
your  generals  to  restore  fugitive  blaves  who 
seek  their  protection.  You  have  entreated 
the  slave-masters  to  accept  these  moderate 
offers ;  and  after  long  and  patient  waiting, 
you,  ascommander-in-chief  of  theurmy,  have 
appointed  to-morrow,  the  1st  of  January, 
1863,  as  the  day  of  unconditional  freedom 
for  the  slavey  of  the  rebel  Suites.  Heartily 
do  we  congratulate  you  and  your  country  on 
this  humane  and  righteous  course.  Wo  as- 
sume that  you  cannot  now  stop  short  of  a 
complete  uprooting  of  slavery.  It  would  not 
become  us  to  dictate  any  details,  but  there 
are  broad  principles  of  humanity  which  must 
guide  you.  If  complete  emancipation  in  some 
States'  be  deferred,  though  only  to  a  predo* 
termiiied  day,  itiU»iii  ue  intenali  bumaa 
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beings  should  not  be  counted  chattels.  Wo- 
men must  have  rights  of  chastity  and  of  ma- 
ternity, men  the  nghts  of  husbands,  masters 
the  liberty  of  manumission,  ^sticc  demands 
for  the  black,  no  less  than  for  the  white,  the 
protection  of  liw,  that  his  voice  be  heard  in 
your  courts.  Nor  must  any  such  abomina- 
tion be  tolerated  as  slave-breeding  States 
and  a  slave  market,  if  you  are  to  earn  the 
high  reward  of  all  your  sacrifices  in  the  ap- 
proval of  the  universal  brotherhood  and  of 
the  di\ lie  Father.  It  is  for  your  free  coun- 
try to  decide  whether  anything  but  immedi- 
ate and  total  emancipation  can  secure  the 
most  indispensable  rignts  of  human!  tv  against 
the  inveterate  wickedness  of  local  laws  and 
local  executives.  We  implore  you,  for  your 
own  honor  and  welfare,  not  to  faint  in  your 
providential  mission.  While  vour  enthusi- 
asm is  afiame  and  ,the  tide  of  events  runs 
high  let  the  work  be  finished  effectually 
Leave  no  root  of  bitterness  to  spring  up  and 
work  fresh  misery  to  your  children,  it  is  a 
mighty  task,  indeed,  to  re-organize  the  in- 
dustry not  only  of  four  millions  of  the  colored 
race  but  of  five  millions  of  whites.  Never- 
theless, the.vast  progress  you  have  made  in 
the  short  space  of  twenty  months  fills  us  with 
hope  that  every  stain  on  vour  freedom  will 
shortly  be  removed,  and  tnat  the  erasure  of 
that  foul  blot  u]K)n  civiliiation  and  Chris- 
tianity—chattel slavery-curing  your  Pres- 
idency will  cause  the  name  of  Abrahom  Lin- 
coln to  be  honored  and  revered  by  posterity. 
We  are  certain  that  such  a  glorious  consum- 
mation will  cement  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  in  close  and  enduring  regards. 
Our  interests,  moreover,  are  identified  with 
TOurs.  Wo  are  truly  one  people,  though 
locally  separate.  And  if  you  have  any  ill- 
widbers  here,  be  assured  they  are  chiefly 
those  who  oppose  liberty  at  home,  and  that 
they  will  be  powerless  to  stir  up  quarrels  be- 
tween us  from  the  very  day  m  which  your 
country  becomes,  undeniably  and  without 
exception,  the  home  of  the  free.  Accept  our 
high  admiration  of  your  firmness  in  uphold- 
ing the  proclamation  of  freedom. 

THE  BIBMINOHAM  ADDRESS. 

The  following  is  the  address  of  sympathy 
sent  from  Birmingham,  England,  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln : — 

'*  We,  the  undersigned,  inha\)itants  of  the 
borough  of  Birmingham,  desire  to  express 
our  deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  with  you  in 
your  endeavors  to  preserve  the  union  of  that 
great  and  free  country  over  whose  destinies 
you  were  elected  to  preside,  and  whose  Con- 
stitution you  have  sworn  to  defend.  The 
attempts  of  the  Southern  States  to  form — 
at  their  leaders  unbluslungly  avow— fof  the 


first  time  in  the  history  of  theworld-H 
foderacy  with  slavery  and  the  extension  of 
slavery  in  yet  unformed  States  for  ila  basti, 
we  regard  with  horror  and  abhorrence.  And 
we  earnestly  pray  that  the  Great  Baler  of 
events  may  strengthen  you  and  your  cause, 
in  order  that  the  present  unhioly  eontest 
may  be  speedily  brought  to  a  aaccessfol  i» 
sue )  and,  as  the  crown  of  all,  that  libe»i 
tion  and  freedom,  with  all  their  aocompaa^ 
inj^  blessings,  may  be  given  to  the  mimons 
orour  colored  brethren  now  in  bondage. 
Thot  jou  may  be  the  chosen  instmmeot  ia 
effecting  this  glorious  emancipation  is  oar 
earnest  hope.  And  if,  in  ^-our  aspiratioM 
for  the  freedom  of  the  .negro,  the  mnpatfay 
and  good  wishes  of  all  men  who  love  lib* 
erty  can  cheer  your  heart  in  moments  of 
doubt  and  perplexity,  you  may  assuredly 
feel  convinced  that  such  sympathy  an^  good 
wishes  are  not  withheld.  For  ouraelyes,  wt 
beg  to  ^  assure  y6u  of  our  strong  belief 
in  the  justice  m  your  cause,  of  ottr  warn 
sympathy  with  your  noble  efibrtt  tor  emain 
cipation^  end  of  our  certain  fiiith  in  yoo 
ul  timate  triumph.  We  hold  thnt  yonr  eawN 
is  the  cause  of  humanity,  of  religioa,  and 
freedom ;  and  in  this  belief  again  express 
our  sympath}r  with  you  in  your  present  ono- 
ous  and  trying  position,  and  assure  yon 
that,  whatever  may  lie  said  to  the  contrary, 
the  vast  majority  of  English  people  are  anx- 
ious for  your  success  in  thia  great  nnd  vu» 
ble  contest." 

GBEAT  DEMONSTRATION  IN  lONIXUL 


On  the  evening  of  Dec  8I9  a  grand 
onstration  in  support  of  the  Emancipatian 
policy  of  the  American  Government  was 
held  in  the  British  Institution,  Covpw 
Street,  City  Eoad.  The  following  addn« 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Stataa  was 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  J.  IL  Bylanfia  inl 
unanimously  adopted :— 

lb  JbmhamLhuoln,Prt»Uenie/tkt  VkUtd 


'  **  Sib,— We  who  offer  to  ypa  this 

are  Englishmen  and  working  men.  We 
priie  as  our  dearest  inheritance,  bought  Ibf 
us  by  the  blood  of  our  fietthersytho  libef^we 
enjoy — the  liberty  of  free  labor  upon  a  hm 
soil.  We  have,  therefore,  been  accuatomcl 
to  regard  with  veneration  and  gratitude  tkt 
founders  of  the  great  republic  m  wUeli  tftl 
liberties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  bein 
widened  beyond  ail  the  precedents  of  tiN 
Old  World,  and  in  which  there  waa  oothiM 
to  condemn  or  to  lament  but  the  slayoviiM 
dejpradation  of  men  guilty  only  of  a  oolond. 
skin  or  an  African  parentage.  Wa  Jialil 
looked  with  admiration  and  sjmpatfajr  wpttk 
the  brave,  generous,  and  nntuing  aUli^ . 
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a  large  party  in  the  Northern  States  to  de- 
liver the  Union  from  this  curse  and  shame. 
We  rejoiced,  sir,  in  your  election  to  the 
Presidency,  as  a  splendid  proof  that  the 
principles  of  universal  freedom  and  equality 
were  rising  to  the  ascendant.  We  regarded 
with  abhorrence  the  conspiracy  and  rebel- 
lion by  which  it  was  sought  at  once  to  over- 
throw the  supremacy  of  a  government  based 
upon  the  roost  popular  suffrage  in  the  world, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  hateful  inequalities 
of  race.  We  have  ever  heard  with  indigna- 
tion the  slander  that  ascribes  to  England 
■jsipathy  with  a  rebellion  of  slaveholders, 
and  all  proposals  to  recognize  in  friendship 
a  Confederacy  that  boasts  of  slavery  as  its 
eomer-stone.  We  have  watched  with  the 
warmest  interest  the  steady  advance  of  your 
poUcy  along  the  path  of  emancipation  ;  and 
on  this  eve  of  the  day  on  which  your  proc- 
Innation  of  freedom'  takes  effect,  we  pray 
Ood  to  strengthen  your  hands,  to  confirm 
your  noble  purpose,  and  to  hasten  the  res- 
toration of  that  lawful  authority  which  en- 
cages, in  peace  or  war,  by  compensation  or 
Of  force  of  arms,  to  realize  the  glorious 
principle  on  which  your  Constitution  is 
KNinded  —  the  brotherhood,  freedom,  and 
email ty  of  all  men." 

GREAT  MEETING  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

A  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  Tem- 
perance Hall,  Sheffield,  Dec.  31.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  passed : — 

Resolved,  That  civil  war  in  any  country  is 
an  uroitigatcd  evil,  more  especially  in  Amer- 
ica, whose  career  of  prosperity  and  liberty 
bu  been  unprecedented  ;  and  as  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  has  been  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  cause  of  the  war,  this  meet- 
ing is  of  opinion  that  the  present  is  a  favor- 
aue  crisis  for  slavery  to  be  terminated,  and 
thas  not  only  end  the  war,  but  give  a  prom- 
ising and  hopeful  prospect  to  the  future,  of 
peace  and  prosperity  both  to  America  and 
England. 

Reaolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Beeting  it  is  the  duty  of  England,  as  the 
leeognized  enemy  of  slavery,  to  give  her 
•ympathy  and  moral  influence  to  the  North- 
em  States,  to  disapprove  of  the  origin  and 
eontinuance  of  the  slave-owners'  reb«'llion, , 
and  by  all  peaceable  means  to  try  to  cement 
a  closer  and  stronger  union  between  this 
country  and  the  people  and  government  of 
America. 

IfEETINO  AT    ISLINGTON. 

On  the  evening  of  Dec.  29,  a  crowded 
pnblio  meeting  was  held  in  Myddelton  Ilall, 
Uington,  and  the  following  resolutions 
adopted;— 


Resolved,  That  the  anti-slavery  action  of 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  year 
now  closing,  merits  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  British  public  and  that  this  meeting  de- 
clares its  cordial  sympathy  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
with  courage,  unabated  by  difficulty  and  dis- 
aster, contmue  to  struggle  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  either  by  muitar}'  authority  or  by 
the  adoption  of  a  scheme  like  that  proposed 
in  successive  messages  to  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  strongly  rec- 
ommends to  public  support  the  Emancipa- 
tion Society,  having  for  its  object  to  de- 
velop Engliish  anti-slavery  sentiment,  and 
th^by  promote  that  hearty  reconciliation 
of  England  and  America  in  the  cause  of 
philanthropy  and  freedom  to  which  this 
country  has  been  invited  by  the  noble  and 
munificent  efforts  of  the  Northern  States  to 
assist  in  relieving  the  distress  inflicted  upon 
English  operatives  by  the  slaveholders' 
rebellion. 


From  The  London  Bfomingf  Star,  Jan.  3. 

ENGLISH    SYMPATHY   TKSTKD    BY    POP- 
ULAR MKKTINGS. 

MoBE  than  two  months  ago  Lord  Ku8» 
sell  expressed  to  Mr.  Adams  his  belief  that 
English  sympathy,  as  tested  by  popular 
meetings,  would  still  be  found  to  be  upon 
the  side  of  the  United  States.  The  belief 
did  credit  to  his  lordship'a  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  his  countrymen.  He  might 
have  made  the  statement  in  much  stronger 
terms,  and  yet  have  fallen  short  of  the  truth. 
He  might  have  said  that  in  uU  public  assem- 
blages an  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
sentiment  would  be  manifested  fur  the  North. 
The  experiment  has  been  made,  and  with  a 
degree  of  success  that  must  huvc  surprised 
some  of  its  promoters.  Wherever  a  vote 
has  been  taken  upon  the  question,  the  sym- 
pathizers with  the  South  have  numbered 
about  one  in  a  hundred.  In  most  instrrnces, 
and  in  assemblies  of  the  largest  dimensions, 
the  cause  of  the  North  has  been  sustained 
with  absolute  unanimity  and  enthusiasm. 
There  were  three  such  meetings  on  Wednes- 
day night— the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  the 
proclamation  of  freedom  was  to  take  effect. 
The  great  Free  Trade  Ilall  at  Manchester, 
the  Temperance  Hall  at  Sheffield,  and  one 
of  the  largest  places  of  public  meeting  in 
London,  were  crowded  with  working  men, 
who  adopted  by  acclamation  addresses  to 
President  Lincoln  ia  support  of  his  anti> 
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•lavery  policy.  Nearly  eveiy  day  for  the 
last  month  or  two  we  have  had  to  record 
aome  similar  demonstration  of  opinion. 
These  meetings  have  been  held  in  Tarioua 
parts  of  the  conntry, — in  the  sufficing  cot- 
ton districts  as  well  as  in  the  prosperous 
towns  of  the  midland  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties,— and  there  has  been  not  a  single  escep- 
tion  to  the  preTailing  sentiment.  Nowhere 
have  the  advocates  of  the  Confederacy  ob- 
tained as  many  supporters  as  there  are  Slave 
States.  They  have  been  left  in  the  most 
ignominious  minorities  whenever  they  have 
ventured  upon  presenting  even  an  am^d- 
ment  that  affected  to  oensure  the  North  for 
lack  of  anti-slavery  earnestness.  Of  course 
it  will  be  said  that  these  meetings  do  not 
fairly  represent  the  divided  state  of  public 
opinion — that  they  are  attended  mainly  by 
people  who  concur  with  the  objects  an- 
nounced— and  that  the  bulk  of  those  who 
dissent  choose  to  stay  away.  But  they  at 
least  show  that  there  is  a  powerful  and  ac- 
tive sympathy  in  the  pubiie  mind  with  a 
cause  that  has  been  alleged  to  have  no 
friends  in  England — and  the  adherents  of 
the  other  cause  are  bound  to  attempt  coun- 
ter-demonstrations if  they  deny  the  conclu- 
siveness of  these. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  Emancipation  Society 
we  owe  these  meetings.  In  little  more  than 
a  month  it  has  organized  a  committee  of  re* 
markabie  comprehensiveness  and  signifi- 
cance. The  list  contains  more  than  two 
hundred  names,  headed  by  that  of  the  great- 
est of  living  English  philosophers — John 
Stuart  Mill -^  and  followed  by  those  of  a 
greater  number  of  individuals  distingoisbed 
for  intellect  and  intellectual  influence  than 
any  similar  catalogue  published  within  our 
time.  The  universities,  the  senate,  the  bar, 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  are  represented  by 
men  whom  no  respectable  opponent  would 
disparage.  They  are  by  no  means  men  of 
one  party,  nor  of  one  religious  denomina- 
tion. They  are  not  identical  in  opinion 
about  the  origin  or  the  probable  issue  of  the 
American  contest — about  the  right  of  the 
South  to  secede,  or  the  power  of  the  North 
to  re-establish  the  Union.  On  these  points 
the  Emancipation  Society  is  silent,  and  its 
ipemhers  are  bound  to  no  agreement.  Their 
Union  is  based  upon  the  resolution  of  a  pre- 
liminary conference*  declaring  **  the  impor- 
t^ce  of  adopting  mea^  to, counteract  the. 


alleged  sympathy  of  thfft  jponntrr  wrUli  tlfii 
so-(»lled  Southern  Cbnfbderaey  of  Ameika, 
and  eapedally  to  loncoitrage  the  XTnilad 
States  Govermnent  in,tli4  proaeqaticn  of  an 
emancipation  p^dioyw*^  jThaion^etf  of  tbiee 
objects  ia  at  any  mtt-  qnitewitfaiB  tiM  jtm- 
inoe  of  EnglishoiMB.  It  nMay  be  propoeid 
withont  offence  to  the  moit  stndtiTe  Aoat 
interference  in  the  aibfni'of  other  natiau. 
Neither  can  it  be  r^;arded  af  at  ^  t  tapU' 
fluous  proposal .  The  afaertion  of  Eng^ 
sympathy  with  the  South  kad  long  hemt-» 
common,  and  had  baen  ao.addom  eonlia- 
dicted,  that  iu  fonnad  -deninl  beeave  ti» 
positive  duty  of  all  Who  disbelieved  H.  Ih  a 
little  longer  time  it  wodd  have  jMMaed  inlo 
history  as  among  the  admitted  iSict^  of  onr 
generation.  Lord  BusaeU'a  jndgoiflat  of ;bii 
countrymen  would  have  goi^  fiv  aotl^Bg 
against  the  perpetual  repetition  of  an  oppot- 
dte  aaaertion.  The  Emaneipalion  Boeiky 
has  certainly  arrested  a  process  ao  dishown^ 
able  to  the  English  charaeter.  It  has  al- 
ready collected  evidence  enough  that  ainooi 
all  classes  of  our  countrjrmen  there  ia  an  in- 
dignant repudiation  of  sympathy  with  a  gov- 
ernment founded  npon  the  lioetrine  that 
slavery  is  a  divine  institntion*  This  in  It- 
self would  be  a  considerable  aerviee  to  tnitl 
and  humanity.  But  Eug^nd  owes  a  mon 
positive  duty  both  to  herae)f  and  to  Aae^ 
ica — the  duty  of  oflfering  enoounigement  te 
those  who  are  pursuing,  amid  ardvooa  diA> 
culties,  the  path  which  she  faeraelf  has  trod> 
den,  with  easier  steps,  to  a  luippy,  glorion 
goal.  It  should  never  be  foi^tten  that  tlM 
United  Statea  owe  to  this  connbry  both  slafr 
cry  and  the  anti-alaveiy  agitation^  Wert 
India  emancipation  almost  created  the  Abe* 
litioniat  party  in  America.  -  In  iti  etiM 
days  it  both  suffered  from  and  wu  aided  by 
English  sym|)athy.  Now  that  it  Is  abaplbg 
the  policy  of  the  republic,  and  even  wbldSng 
the  powers  of  war,  it  is  as  much  aa  evet  in 
need  of,  and  as  much  as  ever  entitled,  to,  oil 
the  moral  support  that  a  great  people  cm 
give.  In  that  belief,  the  Emancipation  80^ 
ciety  labors  to  develop  EhgKsb  anti-alalrtttT 
sentiment,  and  to  convey  the  expremionpt 
it  across  the  Atlantic.  Who  can  diaappmil 
of  such  an  object  f— who  that  ia  liot  in^ 
fbrent  to  the  wrongs  of  the  negriH  to  At 
troubles  of  a  kindred  people,  to  tbo- 
of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  nioe,  ctn 
to  help  P    It  is  a  work  of  the  broodftH  ji*4 
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manity,  of  the  most  practical  religion,  of  the 
most  conservative  as  well  as  the  most  liberal 
policy.  The  most  conscientious  friends  of 
peace  may  unite  in  it — for  it  will  sustain  no 
less  effectually  emancipation  by  voluntar}' 
legislation  than  emancipation  by  the  chances 
of  war.  The  ministers  of  religion  may  help 
it  fh>m  their  pulpits,  or  by  meetings  in  their 
churches,  without  the  least  intrusion  upon 
•acred  associations — for  it  aims  at  cleansing 
Christian  civilization  from  its  foulest  blot. 
The  women  of  our  island  may  help  it  by  do- 
ing again,  let  us  say,  what  they  did  ten 
years  ago — subscribing  half  a  million  of  their 
names  to  an  address  of  sympathy  with  Amer- 
ican Emancipationists.  In  whatever  method 
Englishmen  give  constitutional  expression 
to  their  opinions  or  wishes,  they  may  justly 
utter  now  the  generous  desire  that  peace  and 
freedom  may  not  be  divided,  but  rule  to- 
gether over  the  whole  fair  surface  of  the 
Western  world. 


THE   PROCLAMATION— A  COMPARISON. 

Rev.  N.  a.  Staples,  successor  to  Mr. 
Longfellow,  at  the  Second  Unitarian  Church 
in  Brooklyn,  has  just  delivered  a  discourse 
on  the  EmaDcipution  Proclamation,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  instituted  a  curious  com- 
parison between  the  reception  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  in  1776  and  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  in  1863.  lie 
•aid  : —  N,  Y,  Evening  Post, 

•  •  •  if  Our  first  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence effected  little  nt  first.  It  did  not 
make  the  culonies  independent,  simply  to 
declare  tliem  so.  It  was  sneered  at  by  Tories 
in  this  country  and  in  England.  It  was 
called  *  bruium  Julmai*  '  They  will  do 
nothing  but  hriii^  ridicule  upon  themselves 
by  showing  their  weakness,'  said  Lord 
Kockford.  *  My  Lords  ! '  said  Lord  Gower, 
with  contemptuous  sneers.  Met  the  Ameri- 
cans talk  about  their  natural  and  divine 
rights,  their  rights  as  men  and  citizens, 
their  rights  from  God  and  nature;  I  am  for 
enforcing  these  measures.' 

••And  Mhat,  inderd,  were  the  chances 
that  this  Declaratiun  of  Independence  would 


among  the  colonists  themselves  concerning 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  such  a  declara- 
tion. Nearw  all  were  still  tenderly  attached 
to  the  mother  country ;  most  of  them  had 
been  born  and  educated  there,  and  there 
slept  the  remains  of  generations  of  ances- 
tors. Only  a  few  clear-eyed,  thinking  men 
like  Adams,  Patrick  Henr}',  and  Jefferson 
had  accustomed  themselves  to  think  of  such 
a  bold  measure.  The  masses  of  the  people 
had  never  cherished  the  thought  of  inde- 
pendence. There  was  the  greatest  diversity 
of  opinions  and  wishes  among  the  various 
sects.  The  Quakers  believed  all  fighting 
wrong.  Calvinists  breathed  the  flame  of 
battle  as  their  native  air.  New  York  mer- 
chants, whose  treasures  were  afloot,  and 
who  supplied  the  English  army  and  navy  of 
Boston,  feared  the  wur  involved  bankruptcy. 
When  the  Confess  met  which  gave  birth 
to  the  Declaration,  says  Bancroft,  'It  was 
as  hard  to  say  of  its  members,  as  of  its 
constituents,  whether  they  were  most  swayed 
by  regard  for  the  countiy  from  which  a 
majority  of  them  sprang,  or  by  the  sense 
of  oppression.'  But  a  few  bold  men — first 
of  all,  the  Adamses,  and  later,  Franklin  and 
the  rest — insisted  that  there  was  no  hope 
for  the  colonies  unless  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  at  once  declared  ;  that  they 
could  then  point  to  something  definite  and 
tangible  to  labor  for;  that  the  different 
colonies  were  now  bearing  their  separate 
burdens,  many  of  them  still  cherishihg  the 
vain  hope  of  reconciliation ;  nothing  could 
cheer  and  unite  and  inspire  them  with 
hope  and  courage  but  this  well-defined  pros- 
pect of  possessing  a  nation  whose  corner- 
stone was  liberty  and  equal  rights. 

"  The  fanatics  carried  their  point,  and  the 
conservatives  stood  aghast ;  the  Declaration 
was  written  and  adopted,  and  soon  became 
the  rallying  cry  for  all  the  colonies.  The 
frail  bark  of  colonial  liberty  wliich  had 
hitherto  been  tossed  hither  and  thither  by 
hesitating  counsels,  now  steadied  and  came 
round  to  this  single  star  of  her  destiny,  from 
which  she  never  turned  aside  in  seven  years 
of  tears  and  blood  and  self-immolation.  From 
that  moment  there  was  something  to  live  for, 
and  something  to  wait  for.  Parents  who  now 
gave  their  sons  to  the  sacrifice,  took  heart 
and  hope  as  they  thought  of  the  Promised 
Land,  "Wives  and  mothers  sat  by  their  de- 
serted hearthstones  through  seven  cold  win- 
ters, thinking  of  absent  ones,  and  warmed 
their  souls  with  the  bright  hope  that  the 
next  generation  of  mothers  would   sit  by 


come  to  anything  ?    England  was  mistress 

of  the  seas,  and  monarch  of  the  land.  The  |  their  firesides  with  their  loved  ones  around 
colonies  had  neither  arms,  nor  ammunition,  |  them,  and  none  to  molest  nor  make  afraid, 
nor  navy,  nor  money,  nor  forts,  nor  dis-  ^  All  the  horrors  of  war  only  deepened  their 
dplined  troops,  nor  any  federate  power  of  j  consecration  to  the  realization  of  this  jfair 
taxation.    And,  besides,  there  wai  no  unity  '•  promiie«     Had  there  been  no  vision,  the 
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pooplie  roust  inevitably  hare  perished ;  but 
when  once  ihe  shining  form  of  Liberty  had 

{)as»ed    before    their  e^rcs,  they  could  no 
onger  live  for  base  and  ignoble  ends. 

'*  And  noW|  friends,  I  hare  described  to 
you,  with  a  slight  change  in  time  and  sce- 
nery, the  histor}'  and  hopes  of  the  second 
great  declarution  of  independence,  made  on 
the  Istday  of  January,  18G3,  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Now,  as  then,  the  declaration  is  laughed 
at  by  many  as  mere  'harmless  thunder/ 
Now,  as  then,  the  country  is  divided  in 
opinion ;  a  large  and  corrupt  party  still  hank- 
er for  the  flesh-pots  of  £gypt  (tEe  Union  as 
it  was),  while  others  seek  a  better  country, 
even  an  heavenly  (the  Union  as  it  ought  to 
be).  Now,  as  then,  trade  is  annoyed  b>*  the 
disturbance  of  securities,  and  more  anxious 
for  a  swift  than  an  honorable  and  lasting 
peace.  But  now,  as  then,  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  determined  to  conauer  a  perma- 
nent peace.  Now,  as  then,  the  Hadicals  have 
carried  the  day,  and  Conscrvativea  hold  \ip 
their  hands  in  holy  horror.  But  now,  as 
then,  wo  shall  see  tho  whole  struggle  sim- 
plified, and  all  its  sorrows  sanctified  by  the 
transcendent  brightness  of  the  vbion  which 
is  to  bo  realized  through  the  struggle  and 
the  sorrow.  And  now,  as  then,  we  shall  see 
our  great  ship  of  state,  so  long  fioundering 
in  the  cross  seas  of  divided  counsels  and  un- 
certain aims,  wear  steadily  round  and  lay 
her  course  to  the  pole  star  of  Liberty.'' 


LETTING   THE   CAT   OUT. 


LETTING  THE  CAT  OUT. 

The  Mobile  Register  for  December  6th, 
somewhat  imprudently  lets  the  world  into 
some  secrets  of  British  joumalbm,  which 
show  where  it  is  that  the  Saturday  Beciew, 
the  London  Eerald,  Times,  Standard,  and 
other  pro-slavery  journals,  get  their  inspira- 
tion. It  prints  a  *<  private  letter  "  fk'om  Lon- 
don, from  which  we  learn  that  the  writers 
of  the  Index,  the  rebel  organ  in  England, 
are  also  employed  on  the  journals  we  have 
named  above. 

This  letter  makes  some  revelationa  which 
will  bo  annoying  in  London. 

**  Tho  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Index  has 
become  tho  focus  and  rendezvous  of  South- 
erners in  London.  It  is  a  seminarv  of  South- 
ern intelligence,  and  a  school  of  Southern 
writers,  not  for  iti  own  colomoSy  but  for  the 


other  London  popem.  The  cause  of  the  South 
now  engages  some  of  the  ablest  pens  in  Lon- 
don. A  rew  months  ago  these  men  knew 
nothing  about  us,  and  cored  less.  Among 
the  contributors  and  leader-writers  for  the 
Index  are  J.  B.  Hopkins  and  Percy  Gregg, 
£sqs.  Both  of  them  are  Engliithroen.  The 
former  has  read  a  capital  statibtical  paper  be- 
fore the  Social  Science  Congress,  on  *Tbe 
Productiveness  of  the  South/  which  has  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  mode  Lord 
Brougham  very  angry.  The  same  gentleman 
has  lately  wntten  an  introduction  to  the 
<  South  Vindicated,'  l^  General  Williams,  a 
book  just  published  in  London,  in  magnifi- 
cent style,  and  well  received.  TIas  wonc,  ae 
some  of  our  readers  will  remember,  was  first 
published  under  the  title  of '  Letters  during 
the  Presidential  Canvass  of  1860,  in  Nash- 
ville,' by  James  Williams,  late  minister  to 
Constantinople,  and  was  the  first  book  copy- 
righted under  the  Confederate  States. 

*'  Hr.  Percy  Gregg  is  one  of  the  principal 
leader-writers  of  the  Saturday  Review,  the 
leading  London  weekly,  and  writes  admira- 
ble Southern  articles.  He  is  an  editorial 
contributor  to  the  Morning  Herald  and 
Standard,  both  of  which  papers  are  in  effect 
daily  Southern  organs. 

"  The  financial  writer  for  the  Index  is  Mr. 
George  McHenry,  an  ardent  Southerner, 
though  bom  in  Philadelphia.  This  gentle- 
man also  does  yeoman's  service  to  the  South- 
ern cause  in  the  Times.** 

Nor  can  this  Southerner  in  England  con- 
ceal his  contempt  for  the  Englishmen  who 
ore  so  basely  serving  the  rebel  cause.  He 
says : — 

"  The  Times,  friendly  to  us  because  it  is 
fashionable  to  be  so,  has  become  a  contempt- 
ible sheet,  and  is  rapidly  failing." 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  ingenious  rebels 
have  subsidized^t  a  cheap  rate,  probably 
— ^writers  on  the  English  press;  and  thus 
they  "  make  "  public  opinion  for  themselves 
among  the  aristocrats.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  people  of  England,  suffer  as  they 
may,  recognize  the  real  merits  of  our  cause, 
and  the  operatives  of  Manchester  in  their 
recent  meetings  show  how  clear  is  their  ap- 
prehension of  our  difliculties,  how  strong 
their  love  for  universal  liberty.*— ^.  F.  Evemr 
ingPosL 
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CASE  OF  THR  ALABAMA. 
From  The  (Pliiladelphia)  Press,  20  Jan. 

It  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the 
British  press  to  ignore  the  facts  and  misstate 
the  law  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama,    Among 
the  London  journals,  only  the  Morning  Star 
and  the  DaUy  News  have  been  at  all  honest 
m  this  matter.    The  Times  wilfully  misap- 
prehends and  misrepresents  the  case  which 
may  hi  put  into  a  nutshell.    For  example, 
thus:  Mr.  Laird,  an  English  member  of 
Parliament,  has  a  large  ship-building  yard 
at  Birkenhead,  close  to  Liverpool,  at  which 
he  built  a  Confederate  war-steamer,  then 
numbered  '*  290,"  since  known  as  the  Ala- 
bama.    The    American    ambassador,    Mr. 
Adams,  having  received  information  of  the 
character  and  intended  career  of  this  vessel 
^-oan^y,  that  it  was  to  be  piratically  em- 
ployed against  merchantmen  sailing  under 
the  United  States  flag — represented  to  Lord 
Hussell  that  she  was  built  in  contravention 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistinent  Act.    He  brought 
this  subject  before  Lord  Russell  as  early  as 
June  23,  1862,  declaring  that  "  this  vessel 
lias  been  built  and  launched  from  the  dock- 
yard of  persons,  one  of  whom  is  now  sitting 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
is  fitting  out  for  the  especial  and  mani- 
fest object  of  carrying  on  hostilities  by  sea.** 
On  July  16th,  a  case  having  been  laid  be- 
fore Mr.  B.  P.  Collier,  a  leading  lawyer  on 
the  Western  Circuit,  a  queen's  counsel,  judge 
advocate  of  the  fleet,  and  counsel  to  the  Brit- 
ish Admiralty,  and  also  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Portsmouth,  his  opinion  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  I  think  the  evidence  almost  conclusive 
that  the  vessel  in  (question  is  being  fitted  out 
by  the  Messrs.  Laird  as  a  privateer  for  the 
use  of  the  Confederate  Government,  in  con- 
travention of  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  59  Geo.  lU.,  cap.  69.  As 
the  matter  is  represented  to  me  to  be  urgent, 
I  advise  that  the  principal  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms at  Liverpool  be  immediately  applied  to, 
under  69  Geo.  UL,  cap.  69-7,  to  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  that  section 
to  seiie  the  vessel,  with  a  view  to  her  con- 
demnation, an  ideronity  being  given  to  him 
if  he  requires  it.  It  would  be  proper  at  the 
same  time  to  lay  a  statement  of  the  fact  be- 
fore the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, coupled  with  a  request  that  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government  would  direct  the  vessel  to 
be  seized,  or  ratify  her  seizure  if  it  has  been 
made.    If  the  matter  were  not  urgent  I  should 


advise  no  other  steps  being  taken  until  it 
was  known  whether  or  not  the  Govermnent 
thought  fit  to  interfere ;  but  inasmuch  ad  the 
Government  might  not  unreasonably  take 
some  little  time  to  determine  what  course  to 
pursue,  during  which  time  the  vessel  might 
escape,  I  advise  the  more  prompt  remedy." 

• 

A  week  later,  Mr.  Collier  gave  a  further 
opinion,  that  the  collector  of  customs  at 
Liverpool  would  be  justified  in  detaining 
the  vessel^  adding  **  Indeed,  I  should  think 
it  his  duty  to  detain  her,  and  that  if,  after 
the  application  which  has  been  made  to  him, 
supported  by  the  evidence  which  has  been 
laid  before  me,  he  allows  the  vessel  to  leave 
Liverpool,  he  will  incur  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility— a  responsibility  of  which  the  Board 
of  Customs,  under  whose  direction  he  ap- 
pears to  be  acting,  must  take  their  share. 
It  appears  difficult  to  make  out  a  stronger 
case  of  infringement  of  the  Foreign  Enlisb* 
ment  Act,  which,  if  not  enforced  on  this 
occasion,  is  little  better  than  a  dead  letter. 
I(  well  deserves  consideration  whether,  if 
the  vessel  be  allowed  to  escape,  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  have  serious  grounds 
of  remonstrance."  But,  about  this  time, 
the  British  Government  sent  instructions  to 
the  collector  at  Liverpool  not  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  (59 
Geo.  HI.,  cap,  69),  because  the  affidavits, 
on  which  Mr.  Collier  had  founded  his  opin- 
ion, did  not  seem  to  be  sufficient,  in  Lord 
Russell's  mind,  to  warrant  the  seizure  and 
condemnation  of  the  vessel.  At  that  time, 
July  22,  •*  Number  290  "  lay  in  Birkenhead 
docks,  ready  for  sea,  in  all  respects,  with  a 
crew  of  fifty  men  on  board.  On  the  29th 
July,  "  Number  290  "  did  sail  from  Liver- 
pool, without  register  or  clearance,  and  then 
— but  not  until  then— Lord  Russell  des- 
patched an  order  for  her  detention.  In  Mr. 
Adams's  despatch  of  August  Ist,  to  Mr. 
Seward,  he  says :  **  Lord  Russell  first  took 
up  the  case  of  '  290,'  the  Alabama^  and  re- 
marked that  a  delay  in  determining  upon  it 
had  most  unexpectedly  been  caused  by  the 
sudden  development  of  a  malady  of  the 
Queen's  Advocate,  Sir  John  D.  Harding, 
totally  incapacitating  him  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  This  had  made  it  necessary  to 
call  in  other  parties,  whose  opinion  had  been 
at  last  given  for  the  detention  of  the  gunboat^ 
but  before  the  order  got  down  to  Liverpocd 
the  vessel  was  gone." 
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'  TboDgh  the  qae«ti'«  advoute  «u  iB, 
&Mn  were  Sir  WiBiam  Athntini,  the  At- 
torney General,  and  Bir  Boaadell  Palmer, 
the  SoliciCor-Oeneral,  to  refer  to  for  law, 
and  Lord  Butaell,  at  any  rate,  nai  in  poa- 
■eiaion  of  ihu  legal  opinion  of  Hr.  CoUiar, 
Counael  to  the  British  Admiralty.  Betfreen 
Ur.  Adama'a  firit  complaint  to  Lord  Baiaill, 
And  the  too  late  order  from  the  latter  to 
■eiae  "  Number  290,"  there  waa  a  lapae  of 
Jhe  teedc* — a  lufflcisDt  time  to  allow  "  No. 
3M  "  to  escape,  to  be  napplied,  while  in  &b 
Iri«b  8ea,  with  the  munioanta  of  war,  and 
to  abut,  B»  the  Alahamn,  to  comiDit  pintti- 
sal  depredation*  upon  United  Statea  mer- 
chant veaaala.  In  a  word,  at  tb|>  Teiyleaat, 
Lord  Kuttell,  wbone  Upw  of  duty  ia  the 
lapae  of  the  British  OoTt;n]ment,  waa  aa  cnl- 
pably  tardy  end  careleas,  ai  he  waa  offl- 
eioualy  hasty  and  OTer-vlgilanc,  some  time 
before,  in  the  oaaa  of  tto  Nashville,  at 
Southampton.  When  Parllaneitt  meeta, 
this  question  will  bo  disenased,  no  doubt, 
and  in  the  pretence  of  Mr.  Laird,  who  vio- 
lated the  taw  in  building  a  Confederate  war 
Teasel,  and  of  Mr.  Collier,  whose  opinion, 
aa  a  lavyer,  declared  that  the  veaaet  ought 
to  bo  detained  by  the  collector  at  Liveipool. 
We  should  like  to  hear  Patmnston's  dennee 
of  Buaaell'f  neglect  of  doty;  it  cannot  be 
vary  hearty,  for  iheae  two  publiciaU  are 
rivala,  though  colleagues,  and  hate  each 
other  with  very  polite  earoeatneas. 

One  point  must  not  be  loat  ught  o£ 
Though  the  order  to  detain  the  M^tama 
reached  Liverpool  after  she  had  ran  out  to 
aea,  its  bring  aent  is  en  ndmisaion  by  the 
British  Qovsrnmenl  that  she  waa  built  and 
equipped  in  Tiolation  of  the  law.  The  DaUu 
Nemt,  at  the  24th  December,  diacuaaiog  this 
topic,  declares  that  it  remaini  for  the  British 
OoTernment  "  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  injur)',  and  to  pretenl  its  recurrence.  In 
cases  such  as  this  vhat  is  to  be  done  P  The 
Confederate  Oovernment  has  violated  the 
aovereigiity  of  this  conntrv  by  getting  a 
man-of-war  built  in  a  Briiith  port.  Thia  is 
an  offence  against  our  national  dignity. 
What  is  the  remedv  P  Doe*  it  not  entitle 
us  to  demand  an  apology  and  compensation  P 
And  what  compensation  can  he  more  fit 
than  the  dUarmamait  of  the  teitel,  and  tAe 
paymtnt of  vaeh  datnagttaavuiy  btrequtrtd 
to  tatitfy  the  daiuufor  the  Ftdertd  and  neu- 
tral proptriy  icAi'cA  ha*  been  dettroytdf  If 
tbeae  demands  are  justified  by  the  law  at  I 
nations,  it  is  our  obTJau*  duty  to  make  them  i 
without  delay."  This  is  a  conclusion  at 
which  Lord  Buasell  mny  not  readily  arrive, 
but  it  is  a  sound,  rstional,  and  inevitable  I 
conclusion  &om  the  premiaeb 


Fnnn  fbe  rLnid(Ji)} 'Aew^  ■  Jas. 
Is  the  government  of  thia'conntijsoweak 
that  it  will  allow  any  fiM>eqtn  power  to  insult 
our  sovereignty  by  using  oar  ports  as  plaeae 
in  which  to  flt  oat  enisRS  againat  a  nalisa 
with  whioh  we  are  at  peam  P  Are  the  mj»p 
iaters  or  are  the  people  of  tbia  country  [■#• 

Eared  to  follow  this  rule  «f  cAnduet  to  ill 
!gitimate  conclusion  F'  Suppbae  that  sont' 
lUexiean,  Hr.  Butcher,  ahoulJ  lOanuge  to  gtl 
'-war  built  nt  SoaihamptaV  ui 


ihoui^  toea 
flag,  and  bear  down,ii| 
tran^^ort  couTeying  r 
Porey  at  Tcta  Cms,  taxe  loe  -  aoioiers  pn^ 
oners,  sink,  bum,  or  deslroy  thk  tratMBoM-^ 
wbkt  woaU  the  Empenw  xa  the  Fmdi  Bay 
to  anch  a  pKMMediDK?  Would  Iw  be  iaiia- 
fied  with  Ute  nply  that  .tfaq  Fmch  vM  m> 
memW  that  tM*  a|to  a^  war,  ajid  that  tfa* 
pme  courts  of  Mexicq  an;  ppen  to  umbP 
Would  he  not  hate  r^soh  to  uttitt  iW 
Enf^and  is  bound  to  see  that  her  porta  an 
not  oaedby  eitherof  the  beUigsnutsfarnit 


aay  totke 


.    Jritiah  Goramiaant.  Hakayovi 
Will  yonliBVS  neutrality  or'aarf 


n  deaire  b 

lily- : 

you  have  enacted  laws  to  prevent  anj  Mi^ 
whether  a  dtiien  or  a  fon^ner,  from  wSaf 
your  ports  to  equip  ship*  at  iiat  te  aVniM 
against  either  of  two  bdligennia.  It  ia  jtu 
duty  as  a  neutral,  to  eieaut*  tliat  law. ,  Sc 
ecute  that  law,  and  I  am  willing  to  remua 
your  friend.  But  if  you  are  either  too  weak 
'    'iliing  to  ezecnte  it,  I  must  c< 


may  be,  he  might  add,  that  titere  ie  a  dif> 
ficnltyin  obtaining  evidniee  tooonvlcillioac 
who  violate  suck  laws  aa  forbid  the  lttia| 
out  of  ships.  Bat  that  is  immateriaL  Tbtt 
duty  of  the  Britisb  Oovemment  ia  obriow. 
Their  duty  ia  to  remonstrate  with  tb*.  l(es> 
ican  Qovernment  which  haa  eontdved  ■!  tiMir 
oitiaens'  violating  the  mnnidpal  lawe  rf 
En^and  which  have  been  pBased  in  <u4wlo 
maintain  nentrality  i  and  to  inaiat  that  a^ 
vessel  which  has  bora  ao  illegally  fitted  o«l 
shall  be  disarmed.  Bemcmb^Dg  tkepom 
of  the  Pienoh  Emperor  and  the  pride  at  tbi 
French  nation,  there  can  be  uo  doubt  M  It 
the  oomrae  wmeh  vonld  be  pursued  M  wf 
Uoacan  AUbamti  were  to  be  boili  in  «m 
British  port  in  order  to  prey  npea  Xmmm 
, ^.„  ^t„tA  (nMfM&d 


«  er  to  eaptun  Freadt  to 
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BOSTON    HTMff. 


BOSTON  HYMN. 


The  following  is  the  hymn  written  bt  Balph 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  read  nt  the  great  Emanci- 
pation meeting  in  Boston,  on  1  Jan. 

The  word  of.  the  Lord  bj  night 
To  the  watching  pilgrims  came. 

As  tliey  sat  by  the  sea-side, 
And  filled  their  hearts  with  flame. 

God  said, — I  am  tired  of  kings, 

I  safibr  them  no  more ; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning  brings 

Tlie  outrage  of  the  poor. 

Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  liaTOC  and  war. 
Where  tyrants  great  and  tjrranti  smalL 

Might  htarf  the  weak  and  poor  % . 

My  angel — his  name  Is  Freedom, 
Choose  him  to  be  yoar  king ; 

Ho  shall  cnt  pathways  east  and  west^  • 
And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

Lo  I  I  ancoyer  the  land 

Wliich  I  liid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 
As  the  sculptor  uncovers  his  statue. 

When  he  has  wrought  his  best. 

I  show  Columbia  the  rocks 
Which  dip  their  foot  in  the  seat 

And  soar  to  the  air-borne  flocks 
Of  clouds,  and  the  boreal  fleece. 

I  will  divide  my  goods, 
Call  in  tiie  wretch  and  slave : 

None  shall  rule  hut  the  humble. 
And  none  but  Toil  shall  have. 

I  will  have  never  a  noble, 

Ko  lincatre  counted  great : 
Fishers  and  chop|)eni  and  ploughmen 

Shall  constitute  a  state. 

Go,  cnt  down  trees  in  the  forest, 
And  trim  the  strnightest  boughs ; 

Cut  down  trees  in  the  forest, 
And  build  me  a  wooden  boose. 

Call  the  people  together. 

The  youu};  men  and  trie  sires, 
The  (liirger  in  the  harvest-fields. 

Hireling,  and  him  that  lures. 

And  here  in  a  pine  state-house 
Thoy  shall  choose  men  to  rule 

In  every  needful  faculty,    • 
In  church  and  state  and  schooL 

Lo,  now  !  if  these  poor  men 

Can  govern  the  land  and  sea. 
And  make  just  laws  below  the  son. 

As  planets  faithful  be. 

And  ye  shall  succor  men ; 

'Tis  nobleness  to  serve ; 
Help  them  who  cannot  help  again ; 

Beware  from  right  to  swerve. 

I  breok  your  bonds  and  masterships. 

And  (  unchain  the  slave : 
Free  be  his  heart  and  hand  henceforth 
^        As  wind  and  wandering  wave. 


I  cause  from  everr  eraatnrs 

His  proper  .good  to  flow : 
So  much  as  he  is  and  doefh. 

So  much  he  shall  bestow. 

But,  laying  his  hands  on  another 

To  coin  his  labor  and  sweat. 
He  goes  in  pawn  to  his  victim 

For  eternal  years  in  debt. 

Pay  ranson  to  the  owner. 

And  fill  the  bag  to  the  brim. 
Who  is  the  owner  ?    The  slave  is  owner, 

And  ever  was.    Pay  him. 

0  North !  givei  him  beantj  for  rags. 
And  honor,  O  South  I  for  his  shnma  I  * 

Nevada  I  coin  thy  golden  crags 
With  Freedom's  image  nnd  nnoM. 

Up'!  and  the  dusky  race 

That  sat  in  darkness  long- 
Be  swift  their  ftet  as  entek^es, 

Anfi  as  bebomoch  stioog. 

Cotae  East  and  West  end  Nor^ 

By  races;  as  snow-flakes. 
And  carry  my  purpose  form, 

Which  neither  holts  nor 

My  will  fhlfllled  shall  be. 
For,  in  daylight  or  in  dark. 


My  thnnderboU  bai  eyes  to 
His  way  home  to  toe  mark. 

DELABOCH£*S   PICTURE   OF   MABIB  AX- 

TOINETTE. 

Faie  and  fearless,  sad  and  stately,  diea»«D|i 

Queen,  so  queenly  yet, 
Awbg  half  the  bloody  rabble  fat  their  fleresM 

triumph  met. 
Boyal  arms  down  drooping  quiet  on  the  dingy 

prison  dress, — 
Boyal  forehead  showing  iteadflut  ^Mnih  d» 

sorrow-silvered  trsas. 


Wolfish  ejes  are  glaring  round  her,  hatred 

insult  coarse : 
She  will  ncitlier  faint  nor  fidter,  yiddiif  to  ihi 

torrent's  force. 
Austria's,  daughter,  Fmnce's  lady,  pktde  aoite 

that  common  throng : 
She  will  trust  to  Time  and  HetfOii  In 

her  bitter  wrong. 

On  the  cheek  no  flush  of  tewoffi  en  tboJIp  ■• 

sobbing  breadi,  *   -  ^^ 

In  her  calm,  contemptnons  pa 

queenly  to  h«r  death. 
SomeUiing  in  her  eye  has  power  %rtm  tluU 

ing^ea  to  stem ; 
None  of  all  those  clenching  flngen  dare  to  i 

her  garment's  hem. 

Oh,  the  mighty  spell  of  genins  I  after  all 

troubled  years. 
At  the  touch  of  the  enchanter  the  old 

claims  our  tears. 
And  the  fair  prond  faee  shines  pnrely,! 

century's  reproach, 
Telling  truth  for  future  ages  by  the  hand  of 

Delaroche. 
^OitD$  a  Wmk.  SuiAV  K. 
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From  The  Spectator. 

UNIVERSITY     INTELLECTUAL     CHARAC 

TKRISTICS. 

Lord  Bacon  has  told  us  that  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  to  true  historical 
literature  would  be  supplied  by  a  constant 
series  of  characters. 

These  characters  in  Bacon's  opinion  be- 
long to  professions  and  institutions  no  less 
than  to  individuals ;  and  in  a  continuous 
series  of  them,  executed  by  competent  hands, 
we  might  have  valuable  materials  for  such 
systems  of  sociology  and  ethology  as  Mr. 
Mill  has  shadowed  out  with  a  kind  of  pro- 
phetic obscurity-«-so  far  as  they  will  evcar  be 
attainable  by  man. 

It  is  admitted,  in  a  rough  and  general  way, 
that  there  are  such  distinctive  characteris- 
tics chiselled  into  the  very  substance  of  men's 
natures  in  after  life  by  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual training  of  our  several  universities. 
This  is  felt  especially  by  those  persons  whose 
station  requires  them  to  pass  rapid  and  de- 
cisive judgments  upon  the  characters  of  men, 
and  in  doing  so  to  draw  largely  upon  cer- 
tain practical  generalizations  assumed  as 
axioms.  The  great  lawyer,  the  statesman, 
the  dignified  ecclesiastic,  has  pretty  gener- 
ally his  own  view  of  the  kind  of  man  likely 
to  be  formed  by  a  particular  university.  An 
eminent  prelate,  now  deceased,  is  said  almost 
to  have  written  over  the  portals  of  Fulham, 
''  No  Dublin  man  need  apply."  Among 
legal  men  a  pretty  general  prejudice  existed 
against  Oxford  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  At 
the  present  moment  the  veteran  statesman, 
lumself  of  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh,  who 
kaoas  public  life  so  thoroughly,  is  supposed 
to  consider  an  Oxford  man,  cceteris  paribus^ 
mther  more  likely  to  succeed  in  Parliament 
mt  diplomacy. 

An  attempt  to  bring  together  some  obvi- 
otis  enough  characteristics,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, of  the  greater  universities— Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin — may  not  be  with- 
•nt  interest  and  utility.  The  task  might 
not  have  been  very  difficult  in  the  last  cen- 
tnry.  Two  representations  have  been  given 
of  nniversity  life  at  that  period,  one  by 
Bbbop  Lowth,  of  excessive  brightness; 
another  by  Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox,  of  repulsive 
blaekaets.  Perhaps  both  were  true  from 
dUSsrent  point  of  riews ;  but  we  fear  that  the 
master  of  Tunbridge  School  drew  more  from 
the  life  than  the  professor  of  poetry.    Put- 


ting together  our  information  from  many 
quarters  (such  as  '*  Gibbon's  Autobiogra- 
phies," «* Gray's  Letters,"  and  "Swift's 
Life,'*)  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
Oxford  was  the  most  ignorant  and  bigoted, 
Cambridge  the  most  drunken  and  brutal, 
Dublin  the  best  instructed,  yet  most  savage. 
At  Oxford  they  drank  most  port  wine,  at 
Cambridge  most  ale,  at  Dublin  most  spirits; 
at  Oxford  most  bishop,  at  Cambridge  most 
egg-flip,  at  Dublin  most  hot  punch.  At 
Oxford  a  vice-chancellor  is  said  to  have  been 
unable  to  walk  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
when  it  honored  the  university  with  a  sud- 
den visit,  and  we  hear  of  fellows  of  Magda- 
len eating  and  drinking  in  disgusting  rivalry 
until  their  stomachs  touched  the  high  table ! 
At  Cambridge  dinner  began  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  drinking  at  two,  with  no  particular  time 
of  cessation.  At  Dublin  the  fun  seems  to 
have  been  livelier,  and  the  fighting  more 
ferocious.  Even  then  a  few  eminent  men 
were  always  absorbing  the  better  elements 
latent  in  the  universities.  At  Cambridge 
Waterland  pursued  his  theological  studies 
with  intensity  of  purpose  and  singleness  of 
aim ;  the  poet  Gray  is  the  central  figure  in 
a  group  of  elegant  scholars ;  Kirke  White, 
the  pure  ^nd  gentle,  was  reading  himself 
into  his  grave  at  a  period  when  Oxford  phi- 
losophy was  represented  by  two  questions  in 
the  first  part  of  Aldrich,  and  Oxford  scholar- 
ship by  such  an  examination  os  Lord  Eldon 
has  reported.  At  Oxford,  Adatn  Smith  and 
Southey  seem  to  have  been  unhappy;  but 
Bishops  Home,  Lowth,  and  Heber,  Lord 
Eldon,  and  Jones,  have  spoken  well  of  the 
place  of  their  education.  We  are  inclined 
to  suppose  that  Dublin,  during  this  period 
of  darkness,  must  have  been  far  in  advance 
of  her  sisters.  The  fellows  and  scholars  of 
that  university  always  numbered  a  succes- 
sion of  eminent  men  in  Church  and  State. 
The  generous  spirit  of  competition  was  never 
extinct,  without  which  a  university  must 
soon  become  a  pestilential  moral  swamp. 
The  names  of  Berkely  and  Burke  are  the 
most  conspicuous;  but  they  by  no  means 
stand  alone  upon  the  roll  of  Trinity  College. 
The  beginning  of  the  present  century  was 
distinguished  by  a  marked  revival  of  the 
academic  spirit,  especially  at  Oxford.  Dr. 
Cyril  Jackson  first,  afterwards  a  number  of 
enlightened  men,  arranged  the  class-list  sys- 
tem.   In  so  doing,  with  true  English  tact. 
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they  brought  about  ''  no  solution  of  conti- 
nuity." They  accepted  the  standard  of  in- 
tellectual training  which  had  been  traditional 
in  Oxford  since  the  Heformation,  and  which 
was  accepted  without  question  by  all  the 
superior  minds  in  the  place.  Logic,  the 
Aristotelian  ethios,  ancient  history  and  pol- 
itics, a  knowledge,  rather  elegant  and  intel- 
ligent than  critical,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets,  become  the  actual,  as  it  had  long  been 
the  ideal,  standard  of  Oxford  teaching. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  s}'stem  ac- 
counts for  much  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  Oxford.  Such  a  course  as  thb,  narrow 
indeed,  but  admirable  in  its  very  narrow- 
ness, must  create  a  habit  of  free  thought. 
A  man  might  hare  mastered  it  with  exquisite 
thoroughness,  and  yet  be  grossly  ignorant  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  he  must 
have  been  strong  in  all  his  ignorance,  igno- 
rant perhaps  of  facts,  but  with  a  mind  full 
of  thought  and  principles.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  recognized  current  of  aca- 
demical education  met  with  another  current 
of  traditional  thought — the  Anglican  Church 
spirit.  The  air  that  blows  over  Magdalen 
Tower,  ns  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  haa  never 
been  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Puritanism. 
The  Church  movement  at  Oxford  has  been 
attributed  to  we  know  not  what  underhand 
Jesuitism.  We  rather  believe  that  New- 
manism  was  the  birthday  of  philosophy  at 
Oxford. 

It  is  not  ours  to  tread  further  upon  this 
delicate  ground.  It  is  for  stronger  and 
subtler  pens,  in  years  that  are  still  future,  to 
trace  the  records  of  that  new  Port  Royal  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  its  prototype,  of 
which  Dr.  Puscy  was  the  Jansen  and  Saint 
Cyran,  Manning  the  Arnauld,  and  Newman 
—we  were  nearly  saying — the  Pascal.  By 
the  will  of  a  king  the  plowshare  was 
passed  over  the  old  Port  Royal ;  by  the  will 
of  a  people,  or  rather,  of  God,  the  plow- 
share seems  destined  to  pass,  in  a  different 
sense,  over  the  system  which  our  sturdy 
Protestantism  has  been  taught  to  identify 
with  Rome.  But  history,  always  just,  if  al- 
ways cold,  will  tell,  in  the  one  case,  as  in 
the  other,  of  lofty  spirits  given  to  God  with 
no  grudginp^  devotion  ;  of  minds  which,  from 
severe  sell-inspcclion,  learned  the  secret  of 
an  ethical  subtictvand  refinement  unmatched 
in  modern  times ;  of  ambition,  which  might, 
in  some  instances,  have  carried  no  common 


power  to  no  common  elevation  ;  but  wbicb, 
in  pure  love  of  Christ,  stooped  to  the 
school  and  the  penitentiary,  waiting  through 
all  misrepresentation  and  unpopularity — 
frowned  upon  by  authority,  and  hissed  aUI^s 
by  the  vulgar  and  the  free,  for  the  imputia] 
judgment  of  the  day  which  is  not  msn'i. 
We  have  been  carried  at  once  beyond  our 
strength  and  beyond  our  intentions.  We 
must  rapidly  pass  from  causes  to  cflects— 
from  general  principles  to  ])articular  resolti. 
The  Oxford  man  of  a  few  years  ago  vat, 
as  we  all  know,  medieval,  romantic,  sonis- 
times  Romanizing.  If  in  orders,  he  restored 
and' ritualized  until  he  brought  his  parish 
about  his  ears.  He  was  so  ultra-conservatife 
that  Toryism  stank  in  his  nostrils,  so  ultrs- 
orthodox  that  Mant  and  D'Oyly.  King  Geoige 
the  Third  and  the  Protestant  religion,  wen 
as  much  hated  as  the  heretics  of  whom  ht 
read  in  Hooker  and  St.  Augustine,  and  moit 
despised.  There  is  a  wine  cf  the  shenj 
family,  on  which,  when  kept  in  an  open  cask, 
a  sort  of  ropy  film  appears,  and  forms  into 
buttons  of  vegetation,  which,  after  twenty- 
four  hours,  disappear,  but  leave  behind  them 
a  delicate  and  peculiar  flavor.  Sometfaiog 
like  this  has  been  the  intellectual  influence 
of  Newmanism  on  many  of  the  best  Oxford 
minds.  It  has  passed  away,  but  it  has  left 
a  certain  fine  and  indescribable ^cnror  behind 
iL  The  restorer  of  churches  would  no  loi^ 
ger  go  to  the  stake  for  a  surplice  or  a  leo> 
tern.  He  still  loves  the  chastened  splendor 
and  the  decent  solemnity  of  the  English 
cathedral.  The  constant  reader,  it  may  be 
the  occasional  writer  in  the  Bniish  Critic^ 
the  Christian  Semanbrancer,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Churchman  has  learned  that  Protestant- 
ism is  something  more  than  a  eajmi  moHutm 
of  negation — that  it  has  certain  imperishabU 
elements  of  spiritual  life.  The  young  law- 
yer or  senator,  to  whom  Sfmin  or  the  Roman 
States  looked  something  like  the  ideal  of  a 
Catholic  theocracy,  and  Scotland  something 
like  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  has 
since,  perhaps,  spoken  his  burning  words  for 
Italian  freedom,  and  listened  with  pleasurt 
to  the  eloquence  of  a  Presbyterian  diTine. 
The  Guardian  of  to-day  is  much  like  the 
best  of  the  papers  which,  ten  years  ago,  il 
would  havo  denounced  as  laiitudinarian* 
Still  stranger  change !  The  quondam  idola* 
tor  of  Laud  and  Charles  the  First  has  !>•• 
come  a  Liberal — almost  a  Radical.    A  good 
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deal  of  this  may  be  due  to  Oxford  impressi-  ther"  but  St.  Anselm,  and  that  only  in  a 

bility.    Oxford  is  the  \ery  Bethel  of  hero-  single  treatise. 

TTorship ;  Newman  first,  then  Gladstone,  has  The  best  characteristics  of  the  respective 

been  her  idol  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.     She  '  universities  on  their  strong  side  seem  to  us 

ia  slow  in  admiring,  but  when  she  does,  her  to  be  as  follows.    If  a  young  man  aspires  to 

admiration  soon  passes  into  superstition.  |  be  a  man  of  science  or  a  mathematician,  he 

The  Oxonian  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  |  will  of  course  seek  Dublin  o^  Cambridge, 
looked  forward,  in  most  instances,  to  a  cu-  If  his  talent  is  for  minute  criticism  of  the 
racy  and  pupils.  If  rich,  he  had  ideals  which  classics,  Cambridge  must  once  more  bear 
were  constantly  blossoming  into  Gothic  brick  the  palm.  If  he  desires  to  know  moral  soi- 
and  mortar  —  a  church,  a  college,  a  school,  ence  extensiiely,  he  will  enter  Dublin ;  if 
a  penitentiary.  Heaven  only  knows  how  analytically,  at  Cambridge ;  if  synthetically, 
much  talent  and  self-devotion  has  been  hid-  at  Oxford.  If  he  would  prepare  for  a  public 
den  under  the  close  waistcoat  of  many  who  examination,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Dub- 
have  passed  from  a  first  and  a  fellowship  to  lin  would  pay  him  best.  To  develop  the 
a  country  living.  At  the  present  day  the  faculties  harmoniously,  to  give  subtlety  of 
bar,  India,  Australia,  the  diplomatic  service,  thought  and  elegance  of  expression,  to  be- 
the  House  of  Commonc,  the  counting-house,  stow  at  once  classical  form,  logical  acute- 
even  the  farm  and  the  ship,  are  gaining  more  ness,  and  ethical  refinement,  is  the  glory  of 
from  Oxford  than  the  Church  can  attract.  Oxford.  For  a  clergyman,  Cambridge  or 
According  to  Voltaire's  terrible  epigram,  the  even  Dublin  is  now  to  be  preferred.  For  a 
Holy  Roman  empire  was  neither  holy  nor  Ro-  lawyer,  all  three  are  perhaps  equally  good, 
man,  nor  yet  an  empire.  Similarly  the  Ox-  For  a  tutor,  or  schoolmaster,  simply  as  a 
ford  theological  school  is  not  theological  nor  general  "  grinder  "  or  '*  coach,''  Dublin  is 
Oxonian,  and  least  of  all  a  school.  It  is  simply  unrivalled.  For  a  man  of  letters,  Oxford  is 
non-existent.  And  of  the  two  great  **  schools  slightly  in  advance  of  Cambridge,  and  much 
of  the  English  Church  "  —  (formerly  and  before  Dublin.  For  a  statesman  Oxford  is 
justly  so  called)  —  one  has  now  not  much  the  best  school  of  the  three, 
more  to  do  with  the  Church  directly,  how-  Each  university  has  also  a  weaker  side. 
ever  much  indirectly,  than  Eton  has  to  do  An  Oxford  man  is  not  rarely  *'  viewy,"  senti- 
with  the  Horse  Guards.  mental,  conceited,  and  unpractical — at  the 

Cambridge,  so   much*  more  traditionally  mercy  of  extreme  theories,  like  the  unhappy 

Liberal  than  Oxford,  as  Macaulay  has  taken  knights-errant  who  have  followed  Newman 

oare  to  point  out,  is  now  decidedly  more  con-  and  Comte.    He  may  be  ignorant  of  ele- 

•crvative.    Its  traditions  were  not  theologi-  mentary    mathematics,    and    incapable    of 

cal,  though  it  numbered  Barrow  and  Water-  understanding  the   Newtonian  system.    A 

land,  Tavlor  and  Bramhall,  among  its  sons.  C*}'"*^"'^?^  ^^"^"^^^  >*  ^°^  /^jj'^."?.  **^T>' 

*       V      J       1  .L            '            -n    t           '  self-suflacient,  and  narrow.     A  Dublin  man 

But  Laud  and  the  non-jurors,  Butler  agam,  j^    ^^^^y  frequently  provincial  in  thought  as 

Jonufl  of  Nayland,  Dr.  Johnson  ("  respect-  ^g^i  ^g  accent,  given  to  what  English  young 

able  and  insupportable,"  as  a  French  writer  men  call  "  bumptiousness,"  and  peculiarly 

most  falsely  calls  him),  Mant,  Van  Milatent,  liable  to  accesses  of  political  and  religious 

Howley,  Routh,  the    mild  orthodoxy  and  fanaticism.    The  Oxford  man  at  his  worst 

quiet  learning  of  the  better  English  clergy,  [»  »  P"«»  and  conceited  dildianie,--  at  his 

^re  decidedly  Oxonian.  Contemporary  ^«?{' *^  ^^^8^,^"^.  ^^^^^^^^ 
!1  *  ,  ,  "^  ,  1  .  iM  r^  J  •  bridire  man  at  his  worst  exhibits  stupid  con- 
Oxford  has  no  theologians  like  Goodwin,  temptuousness  or  algebraical  pedantry,— at 
Hardwick,  Trench,  and  several  others  of  ^jg  test  he  is  a  cjclop»pdic  scholar  like  Whe- 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Mansel  and  the  clever  ^ell,  a  highly  cultivated  gentleman  like  Her- 
yoong  prelate  who  is  now  Archbishop  of  schel,  a  finished  writer  like  Trench.  The 
York  are  rather  thinkers  and  speculators  Dublin  man  at  his  worst  is  a  vulgar  preacher 
than  divines  Wperlv  so  called.  Mr.  Man-  or  a  biffoted  anti-Maj-nooih  agitator;  but 
^^1  L 1.  Ir  A*  :-^*i-  ^^A  Tr.«»  .k.«  the  fl^MKi  specimens  of  Dublin  educaUon  are 


•el  knows  more  of  Aristotle  and  Kant  than  ^^®|^fP^*™^*J*    ^     nr^        i  r^ 

*VlVi.    1     .  .  .  *  •  ^-   1        •  1   of  nrsuate  excellence.    Oxford  and  Cam- 

of  biblical  criticism  or  patnsUc  learning,  and  y^^^       ^^^^^  ^e    proud   of  thinkers  like 

Archbishop  Thomson's  Baropton  lectures  do  Archer  Butler,  of  writers  like  Bishop  Fitz- 

not  evince  much  acquaintance  with  any  Eng^  gerald,  of  lawyers  like  Cairns,  of  orators 

lith  theologian  but  Magee,  or  with  any  **  fa-  like  Whiteside  and  Plunket. 
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England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty,  excepting,  perhaps,  clergymen,  who  can 
be  hardly  expected  to  do  it,  if  they  can  get 
anybody  else  to  do  it  for  them ;  but  it  has 
never  been  said  that  England  expects  every 
woman  to  do  her  duty ;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
be  known  whether  Britannia  could  conscien- 
tiously say  that  she  did  expect  it,  or  whether 
she  was  ever  impartially  zealous  upon  the 
subject.    The  time  has  come,  however,  for 
clearing  up  the  doubt.    If  fugitive  symp- 
toms are  to  be  deemed  of  much  importance, 
a  large  and  highly  respected  branch  of  the 
feminine  sex  seems  almost  inclined  to  give 
way.    The  bridesmaids  of  England  have  an 
onerous  and  a  high  office  to  fulfil ;  and  it 
should   be  their  endeavor  to  discharge  its 
serious  duties  without  swerving  or  shrinking 
from  responsibilities.    Any  indications  of  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  or  disorganization 
on  this  part  of  our  social  system  are  of 
themselves  a  species  of  misfortune.    Vague 
disquiet  and  unrest  among  the  outlying  na- 
tionalities of  the  Continent  come  to  us  as 
familiar  phenomena,  and  we  are  able  to  bear 
up  accordingly.   The  Epirote  provinces,  men 
say,  perhaps,  are  at  it  again.  There  has  been 
a  rising  of  the  tribes  in  the  Caucasus,  or  the 
ladies  of  the  Sultan's  harem,  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  domestic  disappointment,  have  mur- 
dered those  who  are  their  legal  and  natural 
guardians.    To  such  Continental  rumors  and 
turmoils  the  country  is  accustomed,  and  it 
can  bear  them  with  Christian  equanimity. 
But  a  rebellious  spirit  among  bridesmaids 
is  a  new  and    overwhelming  catastrophe, 
and  comes  from  a  quarter  where  all,  it  was 
thought,  was  peace.    It  has  long  been  clear 
that  something  was  in  the  wind.    At  last 
open  signs  of  the  disaffection  have  shown 
themselves  in  the  marriage  column  of  the 
Times,  in  the  shape  of  a  dropping  fire  of 
announcements  of  **  No  cards.  "    AVhen  the 
first  announcement    of   "  No  cards "  was 
brought  home  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  some 
friend  of  the  family,  who  may  have  belonged 
to  the  old  school,  as  he  sat  after  dinner  with 
the  paper  at  his  club,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  it  produced  upon  him  that  pecul- 
iar old  gentleman's  feeling  of  the  end  of  all 
things  being  indeed  at  hand,  which  is  wont 
suddenly  to  overcome  us  when  we  hear  that 
Tom  (just  home  for  the  holidays  from  Eton) 


has  been  smoking  a  cheroot  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, or  that  Tom's  elder  brother,  who 
is  a  puppy  in  the  Guards,  hat  ^ve  different 
kinds  of  umbrellas  for  five  different  kinds  of 
rainy  days.  Arabella  and  Fitzsimmons, 
married  at  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square^ 
with  eighteen  bribesmaids  in  white  lilk 
dresses  trimmed  with  swansdown,  and  a 
bishop  to  bestow  his  blessing  on  the  bride 
in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion — and  yet  '*  no 
cards  " !  This  is  another  of  those  monstroui 
innovations  which  are  to  be*  expected  from  a 
generation  which  has  no  reverence  for  tra- 
dition, or  for  its  elders,  or  for  the  decencies 
of  society,  and  which  is  inbred  with  the 
most  latitndinarian  and  revolutionary  ideas. 
This  comes  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  what  is  called  the  mardi 
of  intellect.  It  was  to  be  expected ;  yes,  it 
was  to  be  expected.  It  is  only  another 
proof  that  the  flood-gates  of  radicalism  are 
opened  and  that  the  landmarks  of  society 
are  about  to  be  removed.'  Such  may,  no 
doubt,  have  been  the  sentiment  of  the  old 
family  friend,  called  forth  in  a  sudden  flash 
of  anger  and  astonishment,  and  who  can 
say  that  they  were  not  such  as  would  do 
honor  to  his  head  and  to  his  heart  P 

If  ever}-body  who  married  belonged  to  one 
little  coterie,  which  knew  when  a  marriage 
was  on  the  iapis^  and  in  which  no  marriage 
ever  altered  the  social  relations  of  the  '*  hi^ 
contracting  "  parties,  marriage  cards  might 
be  of  no  especial  use.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  The  English  world  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  is  a  wide  one,  and  is  by  no  meant 
confined  to  that  little  world  which  meets  it- 
self nightly  at  the  one  most  fashionable  ball 
of  London.  Scotland  is  not  too  far  to  marry 
into  Cornwall.  Buckinghamshire  would 
make  very  little  of  going  through  the  wed- 
ding ceremony  with  York.  Welsh  heiresses, 
unlike  Welsh  mutton,  are  a  resource  bestowed 
impartially  by  a  kind  Providence  on  all  parte 
of  this  favored  realm  alike.  A  flying  golden 
bridge  connects  Belgravia  and  the  Hemp- 
stead Road.  Mayfair  has  been  known  to 
unite  itself  to  Clapham  with  much  apparent 
satisfiEu:tion  to  itself.  How  is  it  possible  that 
marriage  cards  can  cease  to  be  a  necessity 
when  such  is  the  state  of  the  social  world  P 
Few  people  belong  to  a  set  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, all  of  whom  are  universally  known ; 
all  of  whom  are  on  an  equality ;  and  all  of 
whom  intermarry  only  among  tbemtelTet* 
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Most  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  of  the 
upper  classes  have  numberless  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
who  are  not  likely  to  hear  for  a  certainty  of 
the  great  event,  and  who,  when  they  do  hear 
of  it,  are  glad  to  be  personally  informed  that 
the    great   event  changes    nothing  in  old 
friendships,  and  that  not  even  on  account  of 
new  ties  is  old  acquaintance  to  be  forgot. 
To  such  as  these  the  absence  of  marriage 
cards  makes  a  considerable  difference.    It  is 
a  cold  and  uninteresting  piece  of  news  to 
learn  through  the  medium  of  a  newspaper  ga- 
sette  that  a  schoolfellow  of  one's  youth  has 
married  out  in  India.    It  becomes  a  very  dif- 
ferent affair  when  the  white  envelope  with 
the  whiter  cards,  tied  by  the  well-known  sil- 
ver cord,  appears  after  its  long  journey  from 
the  other  hemisphere  upon  your  breakfast 
table.     Old  recollections  laid  aside  for  many 
years   are  revived ;   rusty  friendships  bur- 
nished up  into  warmer  and  brighter  ones ; 
and  Brown  from  Richmond,  in  return  for  a 
white  card,  sends  back  a  loving  wish  to  Jones 
upon  the  Ganges.    In  theory  the  wedding- 
card  is  particularly  well-timed,  because  it  is 
at  a  moment  of  great  and  absorbing  interest 
to  ourselves  that  it  is  most  important  to 
make  our  friends  feel  that  we  are  not  too  ab- 
sorbed to  think  of  them.    In  practice,  it  is 
convenient  as  a  means  of  continuing  or  drop- 
ping an  acquaintance.     There  may  be  people 
whom  the  husband  is  not  desirous  of  intro- 
ducing to  his  wife,  or  there  may  be  people 
whose  acquaintance  the  husband  does  not 
care  to  make  for  himself,  and  wishes  his  wife 
to  drop.     It  is  right  that  every  man  at  the 
time  of  his  marriage  should  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  his  own  and  his  wife's 
friends  afresh,  for  without  it  the  news  will 
be  certainly  known  to  all  who  arc  concerned 
about  the  bride  and  bridegroom.    This  inno- 
vation come!»  from  that  graceful  and  ingenious 
■ex  which  believes  that  the  marriage  column 
ia  read,  next  to  the  Bible,  by  all  classes  of  the 
poptdation  with  perennial  vigor.    An  an- 
nouncement appearing  in  the  literary  gynes- 
eeumoftbe  2tm««  is  as  good,  we  have  no  doubt, 
as  a  notice  to  all  Englishwomen.    Unfortu- 
nately this  is  one  part  of  the  Times  which  men 
do  not  10  assiduously  prefer  at  breakfast-time. 
The  idea  of  making  it  legal  notice  to  all 
mankind  emanated  from  no  masculine  brain. 
Dux  fcemina  factL    If  it  emanated  (as  it 
must  have  emanated)  frt)m  a  woman,  we  are 


obliged  to  lay  the  fault  on  those  whose  priv* 
ilege  and  tearful  pleasure  it  is  to  deck  the 
victim  for  the  sacrifice,  and  to  despatch  after- 
wards to  all  who  know  her  the  card  contain^ 
ing  the  information  of  her  fate. 

The  time  for  despatching  the  marriage 
cards  has  hitherto  been  understood  to  be 
during  the  dull  afternoon  that  follows  the 
departure  of  the  wedding-guests.  We  hope 
and  trust  that  it  is  not  from  any  unjustifiable 
feeling  as  to  the  exercise  or  fatigues  of  a 
wedding-day  that  the  bridesmaids  feel  a  dis- 
inclination to  discharge  the  additional  yet 
simple  duty.  Nothing  could  be  plainer  than 
that  the  fatigues  of  the  day  do  not  fall  on 
them.  Got  up  in  rich  lace  or  tulle  regardless 
of  expense,  they  occupy  a  cool  and  spacious 
place  during  the  ceremony;  and  are  not 
crowded  into  an  uncomfortable  position 
among  the  collective  hata  of  the  assembly 
upon  the  pulpit  steps.  They  arrive  at  break- 
fast fresh  and  vigorous,  not  jaded  with  the 
incessant  toil  of  protecting  one*s  own  hat, 
and  not  treading  on  the  rest ;  a  toil  to  be 
performed  under  the  exhausting  mask  of  de- 
vout attention  to  the  service,  and  an  emotion 
of  sympathy  for  the  performers.  Their  break- 
fast is  for  them  a  gala  hour,  instead  of  point- 
ing to  a  vista  of  nightmare  and  unrest.  Tbeiv 
young  constitutions  now,  doubtless,  stand 
drinking  champagne  and  eating  all  kinds  of 
soups  and  entries  at  an  hour  at  which  nature 
stands  aghast.  They  do  not  feel  feebly  buf- 
feted, and  driven  by  circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  from  one  glass 
to  another,  till  agitated  at  once  by  the  senti- 
ments of  the  hour,  and  by  the  unusual  and 
precocious  supply  of  feverish  beverages,  they 
find  themselves,  when  the  afternoon  is  not 
half  begun,  in  a  state  of  maudlin  indigestion, 
They  arc  not  forced  to  tire  themselves  out 
by  keeping  up  a  show  of  gushing  sympathy 
for  the  united  company,  which  no  serious- 
minded  Englishman  could  possibly  consent 
to  feel,  if  he  were  not  driven  half  wild  by  the 
champagne  and  the  speechifying,  both  get- 
ting into  his  head  together.  Then,  again,  let 
them  look  at  what  men  have  to  go  through 
when  they  leave  the  house !  What  is  a  man 
to  do  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after 
the  agitation  and  the  repletion  to  which  he 
has  been  exposed  P  He  cannot  walk,  for  his 
head  is  aching  with  the  scene ;  and  he  is  too 
sleepy  to  read ;  and  he  cannot  bear  the  noise 
of  the  street ;  and  he  wants  fresh  air  and  to 
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be  let  alone.  A  gloomy  cloud  prevents  him 
from  looking  forward  to  any  dinner  with  even 
moderate  patience.  His  day  is  ended  pre- 
maturely before  the  evening  has  begun.  He 
has  nowhere  to  go  to,  and  nothing  be  cares 
for  in  the  world  that  he  is  fit  to  do.  If  any 
bridesmaid  is  inclined  to  repine  or  to  fancy 
the  day  has  been  less  pleasant  than  it  might 
have  been,  she  has  only  to  think  of  what  oth- 
ers have  thought  it  right  to  sufier,  and  her 
lot  will  presently  appear  a  light  one. 

At  any  rate,  cheerfulness  and  industry  are 
the  best  recipe  for  feminine  discontent. 
The  process  of  directing  and  despatching  the 
wedding-cards  is  the  best  that  is  possible  for 
raising  the  spirits  which  have  been  depressed 
by  the  gloomy  afiisiir  of  the  morning.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  that  it  is  not  to  save 
trouble  that  the  abuse  of  dispensing  with 
this  process  has  crept  in.  Every  family  in 
the  world  has  a  certain  number  of  what  may 
be  called  amphibious  friends ;  that  is  to  say, 
friends  whom  one  is  always  wishing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  who  ought  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  but  who  are  still  always 
turning  up  on  dry  land. ,  The  horrid  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  no  the  amphibious  friend 
shall  have  cards.  To  send  cards  to  others 
and  not  to  him,  is  to  slap  him  smartly  and 
distinctly  on  the  face.  To  send  him  cards 
is  more  than  human  nature  can  endure. 
The  obvious,  but  unworthy  solution  of  the 
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difficulty,  is  to  send  nobody  any  cards  at  all  i 
by  which  means  the  amphibious  friend  is 
neither  insulted  nor  encouraged.  If  the  "  do 
cards  "  system  be  invented  to  meet  this  so- 
cial obstacle,  it  is  still  an  objectionable  one^ 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  leaves  the  am- 
phibious friend  where  he  was,  and  does  not 
better  matters.  It  would  not  make  Ibb 
much  worse  or  more  pbjectionable  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  acknowledging  Ui 
existence,  and  the  other  alternative  m^ 
have  the  efiect  of  driving  him  straight  to  the 
water,  and  thus  putting,  pleasantly  and  nsr- 
cifully,  an  end  to  his  amphibious  character. 
On  all  grounds,  then,  we  should  wish  le- 
speotfully,  but  firmly,  that  this  movensot 
among  the  bridesmaids  should  be  aa^ 
pressed.  Wedding-cards  ought  to  be  spared. 
If  it  were  not  impolitic  to  suppose  that  s 
bridesmaid  could  understsnd  a  dead  Isn* 
guage,  one  might  employ  the  words  of  tfat 
poetr-^pmtiim  jMNvifo  ^arH$  ;  but  we  htm 
no  intention>  in  disputing  agninat  fidr  oppo- 
nents, to  be  so  unwise  as  to  allow  our  cassis 
rest  upon  its  pure  logical  merits*  It  nay  bs 
of  some  service  to  suggest  that  aoppressng 
one  part  of  a  ceremony  is  only  one  step  ts 
suppressing  another.  To-day  it  Is  a  eotf 
d'Hal  against  wedding-cards.  To-monrow  it 
may— 'Who  does  not  shudder  at  the  thoogbftF 
—be  a  cotip  d^Uai  directed  against  bildii* 
maids!  * 


Monsieur  Jack  Ketch,  Hoxxb  db  Lbt- 
TBES. — Tho  French  arc  great  deroorers  of  Mi- 
moires,  we  are  well  awnre,  but  we  little  suspected 
that  their  tnste  would  ever  sink  so  low  as  to  de- 
vour Let  M€moires  de  Mont.  Santon.  The  San- 
sons  havo  held  in  France  the  hereditary  post  of 
public  executioner  for  ages  past.  I^ong  before 
tlie  Reign  of  Terror,  the  Calcraft  of  France  was 
represented  by  a  Sunson.  It  would  seem,  how- 
over,  thot  business  has  lately  been  so  bad — the 
stereotyped  tag  of  circonsiauoet  attinuantet  which 
a  Frcncn  jury  almost  invariably  appends  to  its 
verdict,  even  in  the  most  flagrant  cases  has 
robbed  the  execntioner  of  so  many  of  his  dread 
perquisites  —  that  the  family  has  in  despair 
been  compelled  to  send  in  its  resignation.  Dis- 
tress has  driven  the  Sansons  to  adopt  ns  their 
motto  "  Live  and  let  Live ; "  and  hence,  by  way 


of  eking  out  a  living,  the  publicadoa 
volting  memoirs.  At  one  time  we  had  onr  Bsv- 
gate  school  of  literature  that  made  heroes  of 
thieves  and  Iiighwa3rmen.  In  the  like  BMMMr* 
it  would  seem  that  Uie  literatnre  of  FnuMS*  after 
frequenting  the  lowest  of  low  haunts,  ami  reveUh^ 
in  every  possible  profligacy  and  vice  lias  at  * 
gone  to  the  gallows.   It  has  received  its  final 

dt  grSbbt  from  the  guillotine.    Does  n  not  ap^ 

oniy  a  just  gradation,  and  fit  tenniiiatioa,  Im 
scaling  the  ladder  of  immorality,  that  wrbsn 
like  Dumas  fit  and  the  antltors  of  fkum§  wkt 
Madame  de  jBorary,  should  he  sBcceadeihya 
Sanson  ?  It  is  the  crowning  degradMioii.  ihm 
last  act  of  justice  tliat  Moiis.  Sanson,  beftt^  «t> 
tiring  from  office,  should  have  performed^  oii^hi 
to  have  been  to  bum  his  own  Ifllao&Bs.— JNuwL 
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From  The  Spectntor. 
A  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  PAINTER.  ♦ 

Mr.  Hamerton  has  in    these   yolumes 
made  a  very  interesting  contrihution  to  the 
■omewhat  slender  stock  of  artist  literature. 
The  narration  of  his  adventures  in  search 
of  the  beautiful,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  paint  from  nature  on  the 
wildest  moors  of  Lancashire  and  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands,  in  all  weathers  and  at  all 
seasons  of   the   year,  may   be  read  with 
amusement,  not  unaccompanied  with  profit, 
by  those  who  care  to  know  anything  of  the 
manner  and  spirit  in  which  some  of  our 
modem  landscape  painters  *'  go  to  nature." 
It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1856  that  the  author 
determined  **  to  put  in  execution  plans  of 
study  whose  full  development  would  require 
several  years."    As  a  preparatory  exercise, 
he  resolves  to  encamp  on  the  Boulsworth 
moors  "  ^o  study  heather."    For  this  pur- 
pose he  contrives  a  portable  wooden  hut, 
composed  of  panels,  capable  of  being  carried 
•eparately  and  united  by  iron  bolts.    On 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  this  hut  there  is  a 
window  of  plate-glass.    The  wooden  floor, 
raised  some  inches  from  the  ground,  is  car- 
peted, and  the  arched  roof  is  covered  with 
waterproof  canvas.    What  cooking  the  au- 
thor has  to  do  is  performed  by  means  of 
two  spirit  lamps,  and  a  hammock,  which 
can  be  easily    rolled   up,  and    suspended 
•gainst  one  of  the  walls  of  the  hut  by  day, 
furnishes  the  sleeping  accommodation.   Mat- 
ters   being    finally    arranged,  the   painter 
camps  on  a  vast  moor,  on  the  frontier  line 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.    On  the  sec- 
ond night  there  comes  a  violent  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  but  the  hut,  beyond  leaking 
a  little,  answers  admirably,  and  in  a  very 
brief  time  the  author  becomes  perfectly  set- 
tled down  in  his  new  mode  of  life,  though 
be  occasionally  bewails  his  inexperience  in 
cooking,  and  deplores  the  fatal  necessity  of 
''washing  up"  the  utensils  after  a  meal. 
Of  course,  an  individual  leading  this  species 
of  life,  and  having  no  occupation  that  the 
proviocial  mind  can  comprehend,  must  ex- 
pect to  hear  some  strange  rumors  concern- 
ing himself.    Mr.  Hamerton  was  looked  on 
by  iQspicious  gamekeepers  as  a  poacher — 
the  fiurmers  ask  him  *'what  be  hawks  P" 

•  A  Painter i  Camp  in  (k€  BigkUmdt^  and 
ThouahiM  about  Art.  By  Phillip  Gilbert  Hamer- 
ton, Author  of  **  I'he  Islet  of  Loch  Awe."  2  vols. 
llaemiDan  and  Co.    1862. 


Drovers  visit  his  hut  in  the  vain  hope  that 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  a  novel  species  of 
dram-shop,  the  women  suppose  him  to  be  a 
teller  of  fortunes,  and  the  children  fancy 
him  the  proprietor  of  a  travelling  menag- 
erie.   The  humor  of  this  position  does  not 
seem  to  strike -Mr.  Hamerton  so  much  as 
the  fact  that  he  loses  caste  in  the  popular 
estimate,  that  the  rough  peasantry  treat  him 
with  insolence,  and  consider  that,  as  he  is 
independent  of  assistance    and    cooks  for 
himself,  he  is  therefore  no  gentleman !    This 
is  doubtless  a  sad  state  of  things ;  but  mat* 
ters  become  worse  when  the  country  people 
give  their  opinions  on  art  subjects.    It  it 
currently  believed  that  the  painter  is  land- 
surveying,  or,  as   they   express    it  in  the 
north,  '*  mappin ; "  but  he  is  considered  a 
very  slow  hand.    He  has  been  wasting  a 
month  over  a  few  square  yards  of  a  moun- 
tain which  could  have  been  surveyed  in  its 
entirety  in  a  week  by  men  in  the  adjacent 
towns ;  and  as  for  painting,  there  are  plenty 
of  painters  who  could  paint  all  the  wood- 
I  work  of  a  farmhouse  in  a  fourth  of  the  time 
that  this  one  has  spent  on  a  yard  of  can- 
vas!    In  his  solitude,  Mr.  Hamerton  did 
not  lack  for  visitors,  and  occasionally  these 
were  by  no  means  welcome.    One  night  he 
was  awakened  by  a  loud  yell  close  to  the 
door  of  his  hut,  followed  by  a  great  deal  of 
strong  language.    The  author  sat  up  in  his 
hammock,  and  grasping  his  revolver,  waited 
in   silent  expectation  of   an  attack.     But 
none  followed,  the  gentleman,  whoever  he 
might  be,  contented  himself  with  cursing  in 
a  hearty  and  vigorous  manner  until  he  was 
tired,  and  then  went  grumbling  away,  leav- 
ing the  purport  and  object  of  his  midnight 
call  forever  a  matter  of  mystery.    The  oc- 
cupant of  the  hut  was  apprehensive  of  a 
visit  from  the  poachers  or  **  night  hunters," 
as  they  are  there  called,  a  set  of  determined 
reckless  blackguards,  who  go  in  gangs,  well 
armed  and  disguised,  and  commit  with  im- 
punity all  sorts  of  lawless  outrages.    But 
fortunately  the  idea  of  molesting  the  painter 
never  entered  their  heads.    By  daytime  vis- 
itors were  so  numerous  as  to  c^use  the  wish 
that  the  place  was  yet  more  lonely.    The 
hut  was  the  centre  of  attraction  for  miles 
round — an  old  woman  made  a  pilgrimage 
of  seven  miles  to  get  a  glimpso  of  the  her- 
mit painter.    Lovers  made  assignations  by 
the  but,  and  on  Sundays  it  was  surrounded 
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by  crowds  of  fifty  and  sixty,  who  peeped 
through   the  windows,  and  thought  them- 
selves •  well  rewarded  if  they  could  catch 
light  of  any  part  of  the  author's  dress  or 
person.    Tired  at  length  of  these  uninvited 
guests,  and  having  to  answer  the  same  ques- 
tions twenty  times  a  day,  the  author  hit 
upon  a  plan  of  always  answering  in  French 
—-a  course  which  he  found  attended  by  the 
happiest  results,  and  which  must  have  proved 
a  new  source  of  wonderment  to  the  be- 
nighted of  tl^ose  regions.    Having  finished 
the  picture  he  intended  to  paint,  and  being 
generally  satisfied  with  tMs  experimental 
trial  of  camp  life,  Mr.  Hamerton  resolves 
to  start   for  the  Highlands.     Previously, 
however,  he  has  two  **  lifeboats  "  made  on  a 
plan  of  his  own,  a   hint   borrowed  from 
models  of  the  South   Sea  canoes  in  the 
Louvre.    The  arrangement  consists  in  elon- 
gated tubes  of  galvanized  iron,  with  water- 
tight compartments.     Each  tube  has  its 
rudder — the  two  rudders  being  connected 
with  a  rod-— on  the  tubes  is  laid  the  deck, 
roomy  and  steady,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  table, 
easel,  or  chair   being  placed  on  it.    The 
larger  of  these  double  boats  carries  a  lateen 
sail.     All  things  being  ready,  and  having 
engaged  a  shepherd  lad,  who  used  to  "  bring 
the  milk ''  to  the  hut  on  the  moor,  as  ser- 
vant, and  packed  the  boats,  the  hut,  and  two 
additional  tents,  the  author  arrives  at  Loch 
Awe,  and  establishes  his  encampment  on  a 
large  uninhabited  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  the  loch,  from 
which  can  be  seen   Kilchum   Castle,  Ben 
Cruachan,  Ben  Anea,  and  the  Pass  of  Awe. 
This  island,  Inishail  by  name,  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a  convent  of  Cistercian  nuns. 
The  ruins  of  the  chapel  are  yet  to  be  seen, 
and  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  still 
bring  their  dead  to  be  interred  here.    In 
this  green  and  quiet  isle  the  painter  and 
his  man  **  Thursday  "  take  up  their  abode. 
There  is  the  hut  for  the  master,  a  square 
tent  with  a  cooking  stove  in  it  for  the  man, 
and  an  old  Crimean  bell  tent  to  serve  as  a 
kitchen  and  storehouse.     In  the  bay  the 
**  Britannia  "  rides  at  anchor,  and  the  "  Con- 
way" is  drawn  up  on  the  sandy  shore  of 
the  island.    But  tre  cannot  follow  further  in 
detail  the  fortunes  of  our  author,  but  must 
pass  rapidly  over  his  account  of  how  he  en- 
deavored, by  the  aid  of  numerous  thrash- 
ings, to  teach  '« Thursday  "  English,  instead 


of  the  honihle  patois  of  mingled  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  dialects  which  that  inestimap 
ble  servant  (who  always  took  his  chaatiie- 
ment  in  good  part)  was  aeeustomed  to  em- 
ploy—- or  how  the  weather  was  so  hot  aiber  a 
while  as  to  make  KPrk  next  to  impossible, 
and  bathing  eight  times  a  day  and  smokiqg 
endless  cigars  the  only  avaxlable  occupations 
—or  how  the  author  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance  of  two  mysterious  individuals,  one  with 
a  long  beard,  and  dressed  in  a  Highland 
coat,  French  soMi,  and  always  smoking  a 
long  meerschaum ;  and  the  other  a  swarthy 
youth,  with  long  black  hair;  who  fish  sB 
night  on  the  loch  in  a  tiny  boat,  and  eat  a 
breakfhst  which  would  shame  even  Captain 
Dalgetty.  Nor  can  we  do  more  than  hint 
how  the  author  and  these  two  personages* 
being  regarded  as  madmen  by  the  touristic 
conspire  to  firighten  the  latter  by  dressing 
up  in  outlandish  costumes,  and  rowing  aftir 
them  to  the  martial  strains  of  a  comets- 
piston.  The  first  volume  contains  nnffleroas 
moving  incidents  by  flood  and  field  that  will 
be  found  thoroughly  readable  and  entertain- 
ing.  There  is  an  aecount,  among  oth« 
things,  of  a  voyage  on  the  lochs  with  the 
**  Brikamia  " — of  the  paintor's  little  farm  on 
the  peninsula  of  Innistrynioh,  which  heie^ 
tabHshed  as  a  kind  of  depOt,  making  expa* 
ditions  at  intervals  in  a  thoroughly  gypaay 
manner  with  the  camp—- to  the  bewUder- 
ment  of  his  old  enemies  the  tourista-— and 
of  a  first  tour  in  the  Highlands  on  the  haek 
of  an  ungovernable  horsci  who  on  one  oeea* 
sion  stopped  suddenly,  refhsing  to  move^ 
«  Turf  stood  quite  still  at  first,  and  I  thooghl 
we  should  probably  have  a  hard  4ght  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour;  but  the  battle  lasted 
seven  hows  by  my  watch*  during  which  tima 
I  never  once  dismounted.  A  farmer'a  wifo 
gave  me  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  whkk 
I  ate  in  the  saddle.  I  felt  it  wonld  not  do 
to  dismount,  and  determined  to  struggle  oq 
till  I  or  Tuif  should  be  hlrij  tired  ont* 
But  the  animal  was  triumphant  after  aU»  and 
his  owner,  after  subsequent  fi'eaka  of  tha 
same  kind,  waa  compelied  to  get  rid  oC 
him. 

All  these  adventures  are  told  in  a  niiiiag, 
frank  manner,  with  a  little  too  muoh  mU* 
importance  peeping  out  here  and  there,  pmt* 
haps,  but  nothing  to  object  to  seriooalyt 
while  the  style  of  writing  is  easy  and  p«w 
spiouous.    The  second  volume  ia  not  ab 
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satisfactory.  Not  bnt  what  there  is  roach 
that  18  original  and  striking  in  the  **  Thoughts 
on  Art,"  but  there  is  perpetually  a  sense  of 
sniarting  under  undeserved  injuries— a  mor- 
bid sensitiveness  to  the  opinions  of  the  un- 
artistic  world  coming  to  the  surface  which 
materially  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  one 
might  have  in  following  out  Mr.  Hamerton's 
theories.  In  a  chapter  entitled  "  The  Painter 
in  his  Relation  to  Society/'  he  shows  us 
with  what  universal  scorn  the  painter  is 
looked  upon  by  the  world,  and,  to  corrobo- 
rate his  \'icws,  brings  forward  passages  from 
the  writings  of  Scott,  Thackeray,  Balzac, 
About,  and  others.  Dr.  M^Culloch  gets  a 
rap  over  the  knuckles  for  an  expression 
which  does  not  meet  with  the  author's  ap- 
proval, and  is  witheringly  set  down  as  a 
"  wandering  geologist."  It  would  be  of  no 
use  to  assure  Mr.  Hamerton  that  society 
has  not  that  contempt  for  painters,  as  a 
class,  that  he  seems  to  imagine,  because  he 
has  already  made  up  his  mind  on  the  point, 
and  refuses  to  be  comforted.  Speaking  of 
his  adoption  of  painting  as  a  profession,  he 
says,  **  Blinded  by  no  boyish  enthusiasm,  I 
knew  that  to  give  my  energies  to  its  ad- 
Tancement  was  to  close  forever  the  paths  of 
ambition,  and  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  mcni^' 
In  another  place  ho  asks  **  why  people  in- 
variably behave  impertinently  when  they 
see  a  painter  at  work  ?  "  and  again  speaks 
bitterly  of  the  ''degrading  occupation  of 
studying  from  nature."  It  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  reply  to  childish  petulance  like  this, 
or  wo  might  point  to  the  names  of  many 
liring  and  dead  painters  in  proof  of  the 
falsity  of  Mr.  Hamerton's  theory.  Let  us 
rather  see  how  the  author,  so  anxious  for 
the  world's  good  opinion  of  his  craft  and  its 
followers,  speaks  of  his  brethren.  He  tells 
ue  more  than  once  that  "  the  majority  of 
artists  cannot  spell,  and  would  be  puzzled 
to  write  grammatically."  Ho  sneers  at 
Constable,  scoffs  at  poor  Haydon,  and  in 
speaking  of  the  inconveniences  of  hotel  life 
for  an  artist,  says,  **  Ten  to  one  there  will 
be  some  dirty  fellow,  who,  because  he  daubs 
canvas,  claims  you  at  once  as  a  brother  of 
the  brush,  %nd  puts  himself  on  a  footing  of 
the  most  unpleasant  familiarity,  chafBng  you 
wittily  after  the  fashion  of  his  doss,  and 
calUng  you  Bill  or  Jack."  Here  is  Mr. 
Hamerton  using  the  very  language  which 
girea  him  such  offence  when  applied  to  him- 
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self  by  society.  In  another  place  he  speaks 
of  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  who  look  at 
his  camping  arrangements  as  they  pass  by 
on  the  top  of  a  coach,  as  '*  envious,"  and, 
other  instances  might  be  given,  if  enough 
had  not  been  said  already,  to  show  that  Mn 
Hamerton's  estimate  of  painters  is  not  much 
higher  than  that  which  he  attributes  to 
society.  Mr  Hamerton  will  not  take  it  as  a 
compliment,  but  we  cannot  help  finding  a 
remarkable  similarity  between  his  writing^ 
and  those  of  that  **  very  bad  painter  "  Hay- 
don. Mr.  Hamerton  has  more  literary 
power,  and  is  generally  grammatical,  but 
we  find  the  same  self-assertion — the  same 
sensitiveness  to  uncongenial  opinion  and 
general  combative  spirit  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  the  unfortunate  historical 
painter.  He  tells  us  the  most  needless  de- 
tails of  his  previous  career,  personal  prowess, 
and  accomplishments ;  he  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  common  run  of  painters ) 
he  cannot  only  write,  but  write  either  in 
prose  or  poetry.  "  *  The  landscope  of  my 
poem,'  'the  Isles  of  Loch  Awe,'  were  all 
studied  from  nature  on  the  spot  as  carefully 
as  a  pre-Rnphaelite  background."  "  Poetic 
fallacy  is  common  to  all  good  word-paintinff. 
I  could  not  dispense  with  it  myself.  My 
poems  arc  full  of  it,  and  my  fallacies  are  not 
one  whit  less  absurd  than  Mr.  Buskin's, 
when  coolly  pulled  to  pieces  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  manner." 

Of  Mr.  Hamerton's  professional  capabili- 
ties we  are  unable  to  speak.  His  volume  is 
not  illustrated,  nor  do  we  remember  his 
name  in  exhibition  catalogues.  Wo  can 
assure  him,  however,  that  we  shall  look  for- 
ward anxiously  for  his  picture  entitled  the 
*•  Upper  Gates  of  Glen  Etive,"  on  which  he 
tells  us  he  has  been  working  this  autumn,  ' 
not  only  because  he  is,  as  he  tells  us,  *'  the 
truest  painter  of  Highland  landscape  who 
ever  lived,"  but  because  we  axe  curious  to 
sec  a  work  from  the  hand  of  one  who  de- 
scribes the  **  Twelfth  process,  or  finishing,** 
of  a  picture,  in  such  strange  Ruskincse  as 
the  following: — 

"  He  (the  painter)  has  quietly  reserved  a 
few  might v  touches  for  the  very  last  minute^ 
— reserved  them,  and  foreseen  them,  for 
long  weeks  or  months.  The  hour  at  last  is  ' 
come  when  they  are  to  be  laid  forever  on 
the  canvas !  all  the  innumerable  multitude 
of  the  other  touches  are  waiting  for  these 
latest  ones,  their  princes  ond  rulers.  Then 
the  spots  of  pure  scarlet,  and  gold,  and 
azure,  are  set  in  their  appointed  places,  a^d 
the  infinite  array  of  the  living  tints  about 
them  glow  and  rejoice  thenceforth  in  ihb  , 
gladness  of  everlasting  loyalty." 
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From  FrAser's  Magnzine. 
THE   LATE   SIR   BENJAMIN  BRODIE. 

Little  did  I  think,  when  correcting  the 
proof  of  my  last  paper  in  Fraser  (on  *'  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  a  Bygone  Genera- 
tion "  *),  in  a  country  town  far  remoTed  from 
the  smoke  and  fog  of  London,  that  I  should  so 
toon  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  most  emi- 
nent surgeon  of  his  and  our  time.  Yet  so  it  is. 
While  I  was  writing  of  Brodie,  whom  I  had 
known  as  a  patient  for  tho  long  period  of 
thirty  years,  in  tho  last  days  of  October,  as 
'*  a  man  equally  skilled  as  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician," and  wishing  him  health  and  length  of 
days,  the  great  surgeon  and  good  man  lay  upon 
the  bed  of  sickness — indeed,  upon  the  bed  of 
death — at  Broome  Park,  Betchworth,  Surrey, 
and  expired  while  the  proof  of  my  paper  was 
passing  through  the  printer's  hands.  The 
distinguished  man,  who  for  more  than  half  a 
century  had  occupied  his  days  and  nights  in 
alleviating  and  assuaging  tho  pains  of  the 
diseased,  the  afflicted,  and  tho  dislocated, 
not  merely  of  London,  but  of  the  empire, 
was  unable  to  arrest  tho  progress  of  his  own 
malady,  or  to  do  for  himself  what  he  had  so 
often  done  for  tho  highest  and  lowliest  in  the 
land — namely,  to  effect  a  cure. 

This  has  been  the  fate  of  many  celebrated 
men  in  both  branches  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Sydenham  and  Cooper,  Arbuthnot  and 
Abernethy,  Mead  and  Sir  Everard  Home — 
Brodie's  master — all  succumbed  to  diseases 
which  they  had  thousands  of  times  subdued 
in  the  cases  of  patients  as  aged,  but  less  dis- 
tinguished than  themselves.  Yet  to  most  of 
these  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  was 
accorded  a  length  of  days  beyond  the  allotted 
span  spoken  of  by  the  inspired  writer.  Mead 
died  at  ciglity-onc,  Abernethy  at  nearly  sev- 
enty, Cooper  at  seventy-two,  Home  at  eighty- 
six,  and  Brodie  in  his  eightieth  year.  Of  all 
British  physicians  or  surgeons  of  whom  we 
read  in  English  history,  the  professional  life 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  was  the  longest  and  the 
most  eminently  successful.  The  career  of  John 
Hunter  in  London  practice  scarcely  amounted 
to  twenty-seven  years;  Abernethy  enjoyed 
a  successful  practice  of  five-and-thirty  years ; 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  of  fully  forty ;  Sir  Everard 
Homo  of  thirty-eight,  while  Mr.  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie's  successful  professional 
career  exceeded,  without  a  season's  interrup- 

*  See  Fra$tT'$  Magazine  for  November,  1862,  p. 
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tion,  half  a  centur}*.  During  ten  years  of 
this  period,  from  1808  to  1818,  he  enjoyed  a 
considerable  and  constantly  increasing  prac- 
tice ;  during  another  decade — i.e.,  from  1818 
to  1828 — he  enjoyed  a  very  large  and  lucra- 
tive practice;  and  in  the  thirty  years  be- 
tween 1828  and  1858,  when  by  defective 
sight  he  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  more 
active  pursuit  of  his  calling,  he  enjoyed  t 
larger  and  more  lucrative  business  than  tmy 
of  his  contemporaries,  though  Cline,  Home, 
Abernethy,  Cooper,  Pearson,  and  Vance,  all 
greatly  his  seniors,  could  be  classed  among 
them. 

The  master  of  Brodie,  Sir  Everard  Home, 
stood  in  tho  relation  of  brother-in-law  to  the 
famous  John  Hunter  (the  great  anatomist 
having  married  his  sister),  and  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  lecturer  at  the  schools  in  Leices- 
ter Square  and  Windmill  Street  in  1790, 
which  Hunter  had  resigned  in  his  favor,  that 
he  might  devote  his  time  to  the  compositioa 
of  a  treatise  on  the  blood,  inflammation,  and 
gunshot  wounds,  which  were  three  of  the 
last  of  the  great  anatomist's  literary  labors. 
Home,  tho  son  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  like 
Hunter,  whose  pupil  be  became,  was  a  na- 
tive of  North  Britain ;  and  when  he  rose 
in^o  eminence  and  became  physician  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  the  Huntcrian  school  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  Wilson  and  Thomas.  The 
grandfather  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  wbo^ 
though  long  settled  in  London,  was  also  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Scotch  physician,  had  one  son  and 
one  daughter.  The  son,  the  father  of  8ar 
Benjamin,  educated  for  the  Church,  beeane 
rector  of  Winterslaw,  in  Wiltshire,  and  the 
daughter  (Sir  Benjamin's  aunt)  became  tht 
wife  of  tho  celebrated  Dr.  Denman,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Principles  of  Midwifery^  and  fa- 
ther of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman. 
It  was  not  therefore,  wonderful  that,  con- 
nected by  his  grandmother  and  his  aunt  with 
the  medical  profession,  young  Benjamin  Col- 
lins Brodie  should  have  early  shown  a  predi- 
lection for  the  profession. 

Born  in  June,  1783,  tho  third  aon  of  tht 
Hev.  Peter  Bellinger  Brodie,  he  received  his 
education  under  the  paternal  roof^  and  WM 
by  his  father  well  grounded  in  classical  learn- 
ing. At  the  ago  of  fifteen  ho  was  an  acoorn* 
plished  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  in  hii 
sixteenth  year  was  sent  up  to  the  metropolis. 
The  family  of  Brodie  was  well  acquaintad 
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and  nearly  connected  by  intermarriages  with   became  early  in  life  a  contributor  to  the 

tome  of  the  principal  practitioners  at  the  Philosophical  Transactions ;  and  ut  the  ago 

West  End  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  won-  of  twenty-seven  received  the  Copley  modal 

dered  at  that  the  youth  should  be  at  once  for  two  physiological  papers.    In  1810  hf 

installed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  as  a  '  was  Croonian  Lecturer,  and  in  1810  bocamo 

pupil  of  Wilson  and  Thomas  at  the  Hunte- '  Profpssor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  thf 

rian  School  of  Medicine  in  Windmill  Street.  \  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  an  oCQco  antcoo- 

Here,  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  years,  he  ,  dently  filled  by  his  master,  Home.    This  ap* 

iras  an  assiduous  and  careful  student,  and  he  ,  pointment  he  hc^ld  till  his  increasing  profes* 

left  the  school  with  the  most  flattering  testi-  j  sional  duties  obliged  him  to  relinquish  it  io 

monials  of  his  earliest  professional  teachers,  'justice  to  his  patients.     In  1823,  at  the  eorly 

to  become  a  pupil  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  i  age  of  forty,  Mr.  Brodie,  as  a  practical  aud 

Everard  Home,  then  surgeon  to  St.  George's  scientific  surgeon,  stood  second  to  no  man  in 

Hospital  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.    Not  merely  !  the  profession.     He  had  not  then,  indeed, 

as  a  practitioner,  but  as  a  medical  and  sur- '  the    world-wide    repute    of   Abernethy  or 

gical  writer,  Mr.  Home  at  this  period  siood  ,  Cooper,  nor  was  ho  referred  to,  as  these 

in  the   first  ranks  of  the  profession.    His  gentlemen  and  Cline  were,  as  a  consulting 

books  On  Ulcers,  On  Diseases  of  the  Pros'  surgeon ;  but  in  the  practical  ever}'-day  busi- 

tfUe  Qlandj  and  bis  Lectures  an  Compara- '  nes%  of  his  profession  he  was  conniderod  the 

tive  Anatomy,  are  still  referred  to,  I  beliere, ;  most  rising  and  the  safest  surgeon  of  his  day, 

ma  works  of  authority ;  and  it  sboold  also  be  the  man  who  was  to  succeed  at  no  distant 

rememliered  that  Home  was  entrusted  with  time  to  the  eminent  renowiuof  his  own  mas- 

the  publication  of  his  master's,  John  Hunter's  ter,  and  the  three  celebrated  surgeons  I  ha?« 

works,  On  the  Bloody  On  InflammaHon^  On  ;  named  in  a  preceding  sentence.     So  long  as 

Ounshct  Wounds,  and  also  of  his  treatise  On  George  IV.  lived,  Cline,  Cooper,  and  Keat# 

.^•fet,  enlarged  by  materials  left  by  Hunter  in  '•  were  his  regular  body  surgeons,  but  so  emi- 

«Q  unfinished  state.    Nor  was  it  merely  as  a  nent  was  the  repute  of  Brodie  in  1830,  that 

amgical  writer  and  editor  that  Home  stood  be  was  called  into  attendance  on  George  IV. 

kigh.    He  was  the  author  of  many  Taloable  in  bis  last  illness ;  and  soon  after  the  ao- 

•iticles  in  the  Philosophical  Trcauadions  and  cession  of  William  FV.  be  was  created  8er- 

other  scientific  miscellanies,  so  that  be  was  a  geant-Snrgeon  to  that  monarch.    On  \\m 

peraoo  of  large  riews  and  general  attainments.  .30th  of  August,  1834,  like  bis  old  master, 

Mr.  Home  soon  recognized  the  industry  and   Home,  and  bis  predecessor,  Cooper,  be  wat 

m  of  young  Brodie,  who  in  a  short  period  |  created  a  baronet ;  and  on  the  acoesaton  of 

bis  £iTorite  and  moat  disringwished   her  present  majesty  was  appointed  her  8er- 

pipsL     When  scarcely  more  than  one-and-  '  geant-Surgcon,  as  subsc-qoently,  on  bcr  mar- 

fmity,  that  popii  gsTe  lectures  on  anatomy  riage,  be  was  appointed  Burgeon  to  the  lata 

«t  Sc  George's  Hoapttai,  and  at  the  eompar-  bmented  Prince  Conaort.    In  addition  to 

aStrdy  early  age  of  five-and-twenty  was  ap-  these  honors  be  was  elected^  in  oonsequenof 

ptrifff^^  assisunt  surgeon  to  the  iostttntioo.  of  bis  seic-ntifie  attainments,  as  Pressdeot  of 

With  three  of  the  eminent  pbysidaaa  of  the  the  Royal  Society,  an  institotion  in  the  eoui^ 

Inrp^*' — Dra.  Warren,  George  Pearson,  and  cxl  of  which  men  so  eminent  as  Aheniiethf 

KcfiiMOii — yoong  Brodie  waa,  I  haTO  heard,  and  Dr.  Wollastoo  were  content  to  sii, 

^  great  a  £sTorite  as  with  the  amgeoos;  and  t     Xor  were  the  goTcnuDenU  of  the  tim*^ 

iiiahgowcd  to  his  rare  knowledge  of  pharmary   whether  Whig  or  Tory,  tasctisibW   Uf  iim 

^id  BStcria  mfd^-^     For  fomtees  yean —  eminent  menu  of   hir  Benjamin  Ikvdk. 

Le.,  fipoB  1806  to  1822— Mr.  Bradie  labored  He  waa  appointed  a  member  mT  \ur'Mm^m0 

m  s  ■■bocdioate  pffti^t^^  aa  aaiiifinT  inr    miasions  eoonectcd  with  tin?  public  Irmiff 

St.  Grorgtr's,  and  in  the  latter  year  and  aasitary  Ttiorm^  uod  Pfe»Hi«»t  #f  w 

ooe  df  th'.-  principal  amgeocu.        GeocnJ  Ccmmittc«  cm  M(  dk«ii  kMmaSUm, 
It  vaa  psobabiy  ai  ijuscoiaparativtuy  early  Tbese  were  honorary  uyyjmiutKuy .  n  iUi^ 
■naod  ef  his  lilis  when  ox.drr  the  a^  cf    %k\zix,  ab«orbixjg  •  g«xrd  {Ural  vf  4  ^m¥imi^ 
§mtf^  he  ao^ozivd  that  accsrs^e  kDom'ktu^f:  ^uaiMxi  mail's  T:.luab:v  tittke ;  *.i^  \*t^», .  ^^% 

knd  di&gzKasza  cf  wiicb  he  w&t   £i9i  wtcing  thoM;  sIk/,  m  U^    ^m^    *^- 

Uaut  Hot,  he  cusrwhtre,  ig!i«rtit4id  th^  u  ^mm^ 
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be  fittingly  conferred  on  a  man  so  surpass- 
ing in  his  line  and  so  generally  useful.  But 
the  government  were  deaf  to  these  appeals  $ 
and  it  was  remarked  that  Sloane,  ILome, 
Milman,  Pepys,  Davy,  Halford,  Cooper, 
HammiclL,  and  Holland,  were  created  Ji>aro- 
nets  only ;  while  Blizard,  Blicke,  Penning- 
ton, and  others  were  never  more  than 
knights.  No  peers  kave  been  as  yet  cridated 
ont  of  the  medieal  profession,  though  two 
coronets  were  obtained  by  lawyers  who  in 
mature  life  abandoned  physic  to  woo  Thends. 
These  were  Sylvester  Donglas,  Lord  Glen- 
bervie,  alluded  to  by  Sheridan  in  the  wellr 
known  lines— 

**  Glcnbervie,  Glenbctrvie, 
What's  good  for  tlio  scurvy, 
But  why  is  the  doctor  forgot  ? 
In  his  arms  he  should  quarter 
A  pestle  and  mortar. 
For  his  crest  an  immense  gallipot." 

The  other  jjjstance  was  Henry  Bicker- 
ateth,  afterwards  Lord  Langdale,  who  was 
apprenticed  .to  his  father,  a  provincial  sur- 
geon, a  career  soon  abandoned  by  him  for 
Uie  law,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  with  a  peerage  in  1836,  without 
ever  having  been  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  can,  however,  be  no  good 
reason  why  eminent  medical  men  should  not 
be  raised  to  the  peerage.  Mr.  Babbage,  in  his 
Decline  of  Sdeiice  in  England^  remarks  that 
some  of  the  most  valuable  names  that  adorn 
the  history  of  science  in  England,  have  been 
connected  with  medicine,  and  he  especially 
notices  Harvey  and  Jenner.  To  these  might 
be  added  John  Locke,  who  long  studied  and 
for  some  time  practised  medicine.  Aasur- 
edly  men  suoU  as  Harvey,  Jenner,  Locke, 
and  Brodie,  were  better  entitled  to  enter  the 
House  of  Lords  than  many  wbo  have  ob- 
tained an  entrance  there  for  questionable 
personal  and  poHtieal  services.  The  late 
Dr.  Parr  declared  that  be  considered  the 
professors  of  medicine  as  the  most  enlight- 
ened, moral,  and  liberal  dass  in  the  com- 
munity; Pope  pronounced  them  the. most 
admirable  and  learned  of  men ;  and  there 
can  really  be  no  good  reason  why  gentlemen 
so  instructed  and  useful  should  not  be  rep- 
resented in  the  first  deliberative  assembly  in 
the  world. 

It  was  in  the  year  1828  I  first  became  a 
patient  of  Brodie.  He  was  then  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age^  and  in  the  full 


meridian  of  his  fame.    HsltfaAat  tUsp^ 
riod,  and,  indeed*  aa  long  as  I  renieadNr 
London  (and  dating  firom  my  boyhood*  I  la- 
member  it  more  than,  forty  yttra),  Mt  U 
Seville  Eow,,a  house  for  the  laat  three  yoai 
<x)cupied  by  Mr^Bamaid  Holc»  the  aoigeoit 
He  sat  then  toaee  hU  patienta,  aa  to  tbete 
he  eon^ued  to  ait^  in  the  Iroat  parior^tia 
male  patients  being  ahowa  into  the  back 
parlor  or  dining-roon,  where  from  half  a 
doien  to  a  doaen  or:  flfteaa  gentlemen  wm 
ordinarily  ranged  betneea  the.hoora  of  tat 
and  one  o?oloek.    Xha  lady  padenta,  aha 
numerous,  were  uahared  up  to  the  two  diav- 
ing-rooma,  both  of  wbioh  ware  occaaionaUj 
full,  by  the  aame  old  aecxant,  dreaaed  ia 
black,  with  a  defect  in  one  of  hia  eyea,  wham 
I  remember  fur  a  peiiod  of.  thirlQr  yaara  A 
ting  in  the  halL    From  the.  ficont  parhv,  cr 
study,  there  were  two  modea  of  eadU  one  iaia 
the  apadooa  hall,  the. other  into  the  diniq^ 
room  or  back  parlor.    Whan  the.firat  eoah 
ing  patient  waa  aeen,  preaczihod  ifor,  ni 
dismiaaed  with  a  bow.  Sir  Benjamin  dM 
opened  the  aeoond  entrance  into  the  diniBf> 
room  or  back,  parlor,  and  the  nest  in  ocdar 
of  priority  entered  the  aoxgeon'a.atndy.  U 
waa  the  custom  of  the  eminent  man  of  whw 
I  am  speaking  to  hear  attentivaly  hia  pa* 
tient :  but  if  the  latter  were  prelis  or  vaa* 
dering  in  his  atatement,  the  aharp  and  eh* 
servant  practitioner   generally  hwna^a  a 
questioner,  and  hia  questions  aaeoaaded  eaak 
other  with  amazing  rapidity.    KoaympM^ 
no  atray  word  denotii^^  charaoter,  teaapai» 
ment,  or  mental  or  bodily  idioayiieraay».i»> 
caped  that  keen,  eool,  aearohingiatallig^Mt» 
ever  quick,  ever  waJtchfoU  avar  obaacTBiV 
yet  alwaya  cautioua,  always  alowl^ 
to  generalitiea.    If  the  eaae  wero: 
mescal,  a  preacription  waa  qtiiaUj  viittaBt 
and  apeedily  explainedt  and  tha  viaitor 
miased ;  whereaa,  if  it  were  a  aurgiaal 
and  an  operation  waa  to  ba  parfoMaad.la 
complete  a  cure,  the  operation*  if  a  aUfht* 
trivial  one,  waa  at  once  entaKad.On,:or.itdaf 
appointed  for  it*.  All  applianoM  mtuf^M 
hand  in  the  small  atady  for  tha  pattfttoi  gt 
examining  the  patient,  and,  if  Head  bd,  wtkg 
the  knife,  saw,  sound,  bistoury,  or  aathatw 
But  though  there  waa  a  varied  ehpiaa^oi  fap 
atrumenta,  the  bodka  in  the  ailuill  Khraaf* 
caaea  did  not  appear  numerona.    It.  hud  M* 
curred  to  me  before  1828  to  raaaadt  tha 
paudty  of  hooka  at  Aatley  Goopar^ 
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Street,  Spinng  Gardens,  at  Abemethy's  in 
Bedford  Row,  and  also  at  Mr.  Scarlett's 
chambers  in  King's  Bench  Walk.    Some  ten 
or  twehe  years  afterwards  the  same  idea 
entered  my  mind  in  attending  a  consultation 
at  the  chambers  of  the  late  Sir  William  Fol- 
lett.    It  would  appear,  indeed,  as  though  the 
first  and  leading  men  among  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, and  surgeons,  trust  not  overmuch 
to  books,  but  chiefly  to  experience  and  prac- 
tice.    Sydenham  had  as  large  a  practice  as 
any  man  of  his  time,  and  he  had  long  stud- 
ied both  at  Cambridge  and  Montpellier ;  yet 
he  declared  that  he  chiefly  owed  his  success 
to  practice,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  he  had  gained  in  the  civil  war  as  a 
captain  in  the  parliamentary  army.     When 
asked  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard Blackmore  what  was  the  best  course  of 
atudy  for  a  medical  student,  he   replied, 
**  Read  Don  Quixote — a  very  good  book — I 
read  it  still."    In  a  dedication  to  Dr.  Maple- 
toft,  Sydenham  has  recorded  under  his  hand, 
*'  that  the  medical  art  could  not  be  learned 
•o  well  as  by  use  and  experience."    **  He 
who    would"  pay"    (he    goes    on  to  say) 
**  the  nicest  and  most  accurate  attention 
to  symptoms  of  distempers,  would  succeed 
best  in  finding  true  means  of  cure."    This 
was  undoubtedly  the  course   followed    by 
Brodie,  who,  though  a  scholar  and  man  of 
profound  learning  in  his  profession,  yet  he- 
Core  all  and  above  all  was  a  man  of  observa- 
tion and  experience,  prudent,  cautious,  vigi- 
Imnty  patient,  and  discreet.    Ho  knew,  with 
Bacon,  **that  books  must  follow  sciences, 
and  not  sciences  books,  for  the  great  quan- 
tity of  books  maketh  a  show  rather  of  su- 
perflaity  than  lack  ;  which  surcharge,  never- 
thelett,  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  making  no 
more   books,  but   by  making  more  good 
books."    Brodie  knew  as  well  as  any  man 
of  hit  time  that  there  is  a  wisdom  without 
■todies  and  above  them  (to  use  the  words  of 
the  same  great  man)  won  by  observation. 
If  he  read  in  the  busiest  part  of  his  life, 
whieh  he  did  whenever  he  could  find  leisure, 
It  was  not  to  believe  and  take  for  granted, 
nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh 
and  consider.    There  are  many  thousands 
of  book-learned  men  among  physicians  and 
aofgeont  of  all  countries,  but  the  men  who 
ean  heal  or  cure  their  patients,  or  discern 
their  diseases,  may  be  counted  by  scores 


pnly.    Nothing  is  tmer  than  the  remark  of   Bailey,  when  the  evidence  given  by  Mc» 


B^ralde,  in  reply  to  Argan,  in  t^e  Malade 
Imaffinaire  :— 

"  lis  savent  la  plupart  de  fort  belles  hu- 
manitds,  savent  parler  en  beau  latin  ;  savent 
nommer  en  grec  toutes  les  maladies,  les  d^ 
finir,  et  les  di^viser ;  mais  pour  ce  qui  est  de 
les  gu^rir,  c'est  ce  qu'ils  ne  savent  point  dn 
tout.  Toute  rexcellence  de  leur  art  consiste 
en  un  pompeux  galimatias,  en  un  spdcieuz 
babil,  qui  nous  donnedes  mots  pour  des  rai- 
sons  et  des  promesses  pour  des  effets." 

Brodie  was  the  very  antipodes  of  this  too 
common  type  of  the  professional  man.    He 
was  the  sworn  foe  of  all  arbitrary  and  empir- 
ical precepts,  of  all  scholastic  subtlety,  and 
founded  his  conclusions,  not  on  the  dicta  of 
those  who  had  gone  before  him,  but  on  phys- 
iological and  pathological  science.    In  sur- 
gery, as  in  medicine,  he  proceeded  by  induc- 
tion, and  was  aided  in  his  practice  by  a 
profound  and  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
In  middle  life,  and  indeed  down  to  1850,  he 
possessed  ihdX  finesse  de  vue  et  souplesse  de 
main  which  the  French  school  of  operators 
consider  so  absolutely  essential  to  success. 
He  had  always  in  view  the  dignity  and 
proper  ends  of  his  profession,  and  next  to 
curing  his  patients,  his  great  object,  as  that 
of  his  predecessor  Linacre,  was  to  rescue 
physic  and  surgery  from  mischievous  igno- 
rance and  quackery,  and  to  guide  the  stu- 
dent in  the  path  of  real  knowledge.    Some 
three-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  wretched  Irish 
quack,  a  native  of  Doneraile,  by  name  St. 
John  Long,  who  had  been  a  basket-maker,  a 
jobbing  sign-painter,  an  engraver,  a  color- 
grinder  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and,  lastly, 
a  portrait  painter,  in  all  of  which  callings  he 
failed,  set  up  as   quack  in  Harley  Street* 
Though  the  impostor  was  of  forbidding  coun^ 
tenance,  of  hideous  expression,  and  afflicted 
with  an  incurable  stammer,  yet  crowds  of 
ladies,  old  and  young,  fiocked  to  his  houseg 
first  to  inhale  a  mixture  contained  in  a  ma- 
ho[;any  chest,  and  next  to  be  rubbed  with  i^ 
lotion  said  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  disorders, 
male  and  female.    Of  the  treatment  several 
of  the  patients  died,  and   among  others  ^ 
Miss  Cashin,  a  beautiful  girl  of  respectable 
family  and  considerable  fortune.    In  her  last 
illness  Mr.  Brodie  was  called  in,  but  so  de« 
plorable  was  her  condition  that  he  could 
not  save  her.     Long  was   indicted  on  th^ 
coroner's  inquisition,  and  tried  at  the  Old 
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Brodie  nqt  only  secured  the  fellow's  convic- 
tion, but  opened  the  eyes  of  his  dupes  and 
the  general  public.  At  the  period  when  the 
trial  took  place,  the  quack  was  in  the  receipt  of 
an  income  of  £13,400  per  annum,  a  fact  which 
might  be  verified  by  the  ledger  of  the  emi- 
nent bankers,  Sir  Claude  Scott  and  Co.  It 
will  also  be  remembered  that  in  Palmer's 
case  the  remarkable  and  conclusive  evidence 
of  Sir  B.  Brodie  contributed  to  a  conviction. 
It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  in  reference  to 
the  mania  on  bomctopathy,  Sir  Benjamin 
combated  it  in  these  columns  with  all  the 
cogency  of  the  clearest  reasoning,  and  he 
would  have  favored  tbis  miscellany  with  a 
paper  on  mesmerism,  bad  bis  health  per- 
mitted. As  a  teacher,  as  a  lecturer,  and  as 
a  writer  of  treatises  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession, his  great  objects  were  correctly  to 
observe,  and  succinctly  to  describe,  symp- 
toms. He  dntertained  a  proper  but  not  an 
undue  respect  for  tho  authority  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  him  in  the  profession,  but  he 
made  to  himself  no  eiduXa,  to  use  the  term 
employed  by  Bacon.  He  was  erudite  in 
many  walks  of  learning,  but  pre-eminently 
80  in  all  that  related  to  his  own  profession. 
But  ho  was  too  wise  and  too  learned  a  man 
— and  the  terms  are  seldom  convertible — ^to 
be  pedantic.  He  possessed  so  sound  a  judg- 
ment and  so  robust  a  common  sense,  that  he 
preferred  experience  to  authority,  and  he 
loved  free  inquiry  so  much  that  he  received 
nothing  implicitly.  In  the  application  of. 
chemistry  to  medicine  and  in  a  knowledge 
of  medicine,  he  was,  as  far  as  I  can  presume 
to  judge,  above  all  the  surgeons  of  his  day. 
I  have  heard  eminent  surgeons  say,  and  as 
for  as  I  am  competent  to  judge,  say  with 
truth,  that  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  of 
the  csactcst  and  minutest.  They  compared 
him,  in  this  respect,  to  Desault.  He  de- 
served the  more  credit  for  this  as  in  his  early 
days  subjects  were  scarce  and  dear,  and  not 
so  easilv  obtainable  as  in  Dublin,  for  a  cen- 
tnry  on  this  account  the  cradle  of  many  great 
and  export  surgeons.  Dissection  at  the  close 
of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
centuries,  was  not,  it  is  true,  held  sacrilege, 
as  in  the  da}*s  of  Francis  I.,  or  impious,  as 
the  University  of  Salamanca  held  it  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  but  surgical  pupils  sought 
subjects  stealthily  in  the  churcfa3rard  and  the 
charnel-house,  and  many  were  the  armed 
encounters  which  the  poachers  for  bodies^ 


the  alumni  of  the  hospitals  and  the  mescal 
and  surgical  schools,  had  with  the  watdnnen 
and  the  grave-diggers,  when  the  two  latter 
were  specially  feed  by  relatives  and  finendu 
Brodie,  though  a  roan  of  exquisite  comoMa 
sense,  sound  judgment,  aeute  intellect,  and 
ready  instinct,  was  not  like  Fabricius  di 
Aquapende,  Harvey,  FallopiQS,  Eustaekxai, 
Pecquet,  or  Willis  of  Oxford,  a  great  diseov- 
erer,  but  unlike  these  eminent  discorercf^ 
his  general  faculties,  his  reason,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  imaginatioD,  were  in  perfget 
equipoise  and  admirably  balanced,  and  hs 
possessed  a  metaphysiod  acumen,  a  philo- 
sophical breadth  of  view,  a  power  of  ken 
analysis  and  sound  logic,  whidi  these  men  cf 
genius  either  wanted  or  did  not  combine  m 
such  proportions  as  he.    Not  addicted ,^iatQ>« 
in  verba  magutri,  Brodie  was  inclined,  fikt 
Sydenham,  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  olh 
servation  and  experience,  and  this  was  ooi 
of  the  main  causes  of  his  eminent  snceesa 
In  physic  and  surgery,  so  far  as  a  layam 
like  myself  could  judge,  he  had  a  perfwl 
mastery  of  his  subject,  and  the  grealMt 
clearness  in  expounding  his  views.    The  car> 
nestness  and  conscientious  convictioD,  and 
the  reality  and  sincerity  of  hia  optfdoo^ 
shone  forth  in  all  he  ottered.    He  was  pie> 
eminently  a  special  man,  eminent  in  pattol- 
ogy,  physiology,  the  science  of  diagnoib, 
and  the  art  of  discovering  and  healing  & 
eases,  but  he  had  large  sympathies  md  a 
broad  culture,  aa  appears  in  every  line  of  Ui 
Psychologinai  InqmrieB,  and  a  wide  acqnahitp 
ance  with  social  and  civil  life  in  all  ils 
Though  the  engrossing  nature  of  his 
tions  did  not  allow  him  to  mix  nradi  in 
ciety,  yet  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of : 
and  things,  and  of  the  whole  oatwazd  mM^ 
from  his  extended  commerce  with  patients 
of  all  grades  and  callings.      TIhn^   r^ 
j  served,  incommunicative,  and  aomewhat  tae* 
!  itum,  following  the  Horatian  naxioi,  'Qnid, 
!  de  quoque  viro,  et  cui  dSeas,  evpe  eareto^* 
yet  where  he  took  an  interest,  no  mma  eonld 
*  give  better  advice  on  the  general  eoodiMt  of 
lifo.    TVained  in  youth  and  manhood  16  a 
knowledge  of  human  character,  ho  had  a^ 
quired  in  mature  age  an  intuitive  percopdon 
into  our  common  nature  which  oppiaad 
'  marvellous.    Tet  with  this  thorongli  knovl* 
edge  of  mankind  and  of  the  world,  ho 
philanthropist  in  the  best  senM 
and  a  thoroughly  Christian  gentkBoiib    II 
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was  said  of  Garth,  that  if  there  eyer  ivas  a 
good  Christian  without  knowing  himself  to 
be  so,  he  was  the  man,  and  the  same  remark 
might  be  made  of  Brodie,  so  unconsciously 
and  unostentatiously  did  he  fulfil  every  ob- 
ligation of  the  Gospel.  Aware  of  the  con- 
nection between  mind  and  body,  he  attrib- 
uted the  fretfulness,  peevishness,  and  ill- 
temper  which  cultivated  men  too  often 
exhibit,  to  the  superabundance  of  lithic 
acid  in  the  blood,  or  to  organic  disease  in 
the  viscera.  Though  he  had  seen  much  of 
the  more  ignoble  and  baser  side  of  human 
nature,  yet  he  was  not  harsh  or  cynical,  and 
proclaimed  that  his  individual  experience  on 
the  whole  led  him  to  entertain  a  better  opin- 
ion of  mankind  than  that  which  he  should 
have  had  if  he  had  studied  the  subject  only 
in  books.  He  came  to  the  charitable  con- 
clusion "  that  the  good  very  greatly  predom- 
inates over  the  evil  in  life,  and  that  the  in- 
dividual cases  in  which  it  is  otherwise  are 
but  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  rule."* 
In  his  latest  work  he  linked  science  with  the 
highest  and  holiest  truths,  and  showed  how 
much  there  is  of  the  noble,  the  sublime,  and 
the  beneficent  in  the  medical  profession, 
IV hen  practised  by  a  man  such  as  he,  at  once 
high-minded,  honorable,  grave,  earnest,  hu- 
mane, and  reverently  religious,  without  any 
touch  of  bigotry  or  sectarianism. 

It  was  said  of  Garth,  ^*  that  no  physician 
understood  his  art  more  or  his  trade  less." 
This  was  not,  in  the  latter  sense,  true  of 
Brodie,  for  he  understood  physic  both  as  an 
art  and  trade,  though  his  practice  was  al- 
ways liberal)  never  sordid.  He  rarely  re- 
fused an  honorarium  from  the  wealthy  and 
well-to-do,  but  he  saw  the  poor  gratuitously 
in  the  early  morning,  and  gave  them  counsel 
and  advice.  I  sent  to  him  myself  a  needy 
scholar  of  unprosperous  fortunes,  for  whom 
be  over  and  over  again  not  only  prescribed 
gntuitously,  but  finding  the  man  utterly 
without  means,  caused  his  prescriptions  to 
be  dispensed  by  a  chemist  at  his  own  cost. 
In  the  year  1845  or  1846, 1  sent  him  a  val- 
uable old  servant  who  had  been  with  me  for 
doee  upon  twenty  years,  and  who  had  lived 
with  a  relative  of  mine  for  fifteen  years 
antecedently.  This  excellent  woman  had 
deeply  cut  her  finger  with  a  chopper;  the 
wound  being  neglected,  she  had  sent  for  a 

*  P»y€kolosu(d  Inquiries*  Bv  Sir  D.  C.  Brodie, 
D.CL.    Loudon:  Lougnitin  nud  Co.     1862. 
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surgeon  apothecary,  under  whose  care  in- 
flammation extended.  A  pure  surgeon  was 
called  in  aid  by  the  apothecary,  and  the  in- 
flammation continued  to  increase  day  by: 
day.  In  this  emergency  I  sent  her  to  the 
late  Sir  Benjamin,  who  advised  speedy  am- 
putation of  the  finger,  which  he  was  ready 
then  and  there  to  perform.  To  this  the  old 
creature  obstinately  refused  to  consent* 
**  Well,**  said  the  great  surgeon, "  I  will  sare 
your  finger,  but  it  will  be  a  slow  business^ 
and  nt^er  of  any  use  to  you."  For  six  weeks 
he  saw  the  patient  twice  a  week  at  his  own 
house,  saving  the  finger,  though  it  was  a 
useless  member.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  after  Sir  Benjamin  dismissed  his  pa- 
tient, I  called  at  Saville  Row,  about  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  month  of  June.  The  old 
servant,  who  had  known  me  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  at  once  showed  me  into  the 
dining-room,  where  a  single  cover  was  laid 
for  Sir  B.,  who  had  not  yet  returned  from 
his  rounds.  There  were  two  decanters  on 
the  table,  the  one  containing  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  sherry,  the  other  about  a  glass 
of  port.  Presently  a  carriage  arrived  at 
the  door,  and  the  master  entered.  *'  What ! 
you  here,  sir ;  I  hope  you  don't  want  my 
aid  personally  ?  "  "  Certainly  not,"  I  said, 
"  but  I  want  to  write  a  cheque  for  your  kind 
services  to  my  cook."  *'  Write  a  cheque," 
said  the  humane  and  generous  man ;  '*  in- 
deed you  shall  do  no  such  thing.  Go  home 
straight  to  your  dinner,  and  leave  me  to 
mine."  Saying  this,  he  began  to  quickly 
disembogue  his  pockets  of  a  quantity  of 
gold,  with  which  they  had  been  freighted 
between  one  p.m  and  seven  P.M. 

I  might  multiply  these  anecdotes,  but 
hold  my  hand.  One  more,  and  I  have  done.. 
Being  at  Paris,  in  September,  1840  or  '41, 
and  feeling  ill,  I  proceeded  to  the  hotel  of 
Sir  Benjamin,  whose  arrival  I  had  read  in 
Qalignani,  He  prescribed  for  me,  and  I 
tendered  the  honorarium.  **  No,  sir,"  said 
ho,  "I  am  here  for  pleasure,  not  on  pro- 
fessional business,  for  recreation  is  necessary' 
to  us  all, 

"  '  Lasus  animo  debent  aliqnnndo  dnri 
Ad  co^tandum  mclior  ut  rcdeat  sibi.'         ' 

I  am  only  too  happy  to  be  of  service  abroad 
to  one  who  is  an  old  patient  at  home." 

These  are  generous  and  genial  traits  of  a 
man  who  was  the  head  and  prido  of  hi% 
orofiMsion.  and  who  had  the  reputation  off 
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knowing  the  uses  and  Talue  of  money.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
realised  a  larger  sum  by  his  profession  than 
any  one  of  his  predecessors.  He  did  not 
receive  such  large  fees  ibr  operations  as 
Osoper,  but  he  eontinoed  longer  in  the  prac- 
tiee  of  his  profession^  and  for  lorty  years 
ef  bis  life  never  had  a  spare  moment.  It 
IS  said  of  Lettaom,  the  &mous  Quaker  pby- 
•ieiany  that  in  some  years  be  made  £12,000 
a  year,  knocking  up  three  paira  of  horses 
per  day.  The  profesnoaal  gains  ^  |^  kte 
ffr  Benjamin  Brodie  must  ibr  very  many 
years  have  oonsideraUy  exoeedad  this  figure, 
though  they  perhaps  never  came  up  to  the 
hMome  Cooper  netted  ia  one  year,  whieh 


was  ever  £20,000.  In  all  llie  domeatie  itw 
lations  of  life,  as  husband,  Citker,  relativa, 
and  friend,  Sir  Beajamia  waa  eKeaapiary 
and  irreproachable.  He  aianied,  early  ia 
life,  the  daughter  ef  Mr.  Sergeant  SeUon,  a 
legal  author  of  aome  npate,  a  portrait  el 
whom  hung  in  the  diaiag-rooBi  at  SaviUs 
Bow.  There  ia  no  author  from  wkom  Bitdb 
mere  frequently  quotea  than  Montaigas^ 
w4io  habituaUy  bantend  and  ridiealed  pk^ 
sidans  and  aarguoaa.  With  a  quetatisa 
from  old  MoataigBe  I  will  eoadnda  a  papsr 
already  too  long. 

**  Noua  appelona  lea  mMeeina  keioeai,'' 
says  the  old  easayisty  **  qaand  ila  arriveati 
bonaain/' 


Tna  Dbartb  of  Pafer— New  MATaaiai. 
aim  liACHiRBaT.— Thoagh  paper  now  bean 
aa  anoriiiottiily  high  price,  then  is  no  reason  in 
Ibe  world,  except  that  the  proper  machiDenr  is 
not  at  hand,  why  it  should  not  be  ns  abonuant 
and  as  cheap  as  it  erer  was.  An  abandance  of 
mat'jnnl,  which  migbt  be  had  for  almost  notliinff, 
aad  which  might  ettily  be  converted  into  paper, 
is  aniiuaiily  wasted.  > 

The  Hiire  of  the  flax  plant  makes  the  strongest 
and  licst  paper.  All  the  fine  old  books  printed 
before  ilie  present  oentary,  ware  printed  on 
paper  maile  from  linen  rs«^  At  tlie  present 
time  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  enou<^h  of  this 
ibre  thrown  away  every  year,  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  alone,  to  eqnal  the  annual  importation 
ef  nii*ft  1\rom  abnoad.  Tliere  ilie  fkrmeni  raise 
enormons  cropa  of  flax  for  the  seed  only ;  tliey 
beat  nut  I  he  seed  from  the  bolls  and  throw  tlio 
rest  of  the  plant  away ;  the  labor  of  dressing  the 
flbre,  and  the  expense  of  getting  it  to  market, 
not  bein,;  compensated  by  liie  priee  it  brings. 

A  machine  has  been  invented  by  Bf  r.  Oelston 
Sanford,  and  patented  by  Sanford  and  Biallory, 
hy  wliich  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of 
the  fl:ix  plant  in  its  natural  state  may  be  reduced 
ta  tow.  It  reqoHfea  no  process  of  rotting  for 
this  parpdse,  but  as  soon  as  the  stems  are  dry 
tbey  are  ready  for  the  machine.  The  tow  pro- 
duced in  this  manner  has,  of  course,  to  be 
UearlKM]  .by  the  usual  process  and  redoced  to 
pulp,  and  it  would  tlien  become  the  material  of 
the  venr  strongest  and  best  paper  that  is  made, 
either  for  priiutng  or  writing  All  that  is  net^es- 
sary  U  to  have  the  machines  on  the  Illinois  prai> 
lies,  or  wherever  else  flax  to  ealiivated,  and  in  a 
few  days  one  miaht  bava  moantakiaof  low  rea^y 
for  the  paper  mills. 

It  is  wonh  while  to  look  at  this  machine  in 
eperatifm  at  the  railroad  statkm  in  White  Street, 
Na.M.    Iis4rea  issUi  iraw ia  the  ^ 


hetap,  orsalt  ap  the  stems  Rito  aaa  shivea,  ansas 
oot  tbe  woody  partielea  ia  abowcia  apontks 
floor,  and  deliver  the  flbrss  wiilioat  distarbte 
their  parallel  arrangement^  at  tJie  opposite  eaa 
of  the  madiine,  which  is  hardly  as  laff^  as  a 
common  fanning  mill.  For  the  parpoae  of  be* 
mg  mado  into  thread,  the  rotted  iax  or  heaip 
has  next  to  be  suljagaied  lo  a  acnicbioir  iwse* 
ess,  but  the  unrotted  plant  requires  no  fnrtlar 
preparation  for  the  purposes  of  the  papcr-makSL 

'llicre  is  yet  anotlier  material  for  making  p^ 
per,  which  can  be  furnished  in  vast  abaadaasi^ 
and  which  only  requires  tlie  proper  aMcbiaeiyt 
The  cane-brakes  in  Kentucky,  North  Cai^iaa, 
Tennessee  ami  the  contigtioos  regions,  now  wiA^ 
in  the  limits  occupied  bj  neither  armies,  and  m^ 
knowladging  the  jariMietion  of  the  Ui 
States,  may  be  convened  into  fcataa  of 
for  tlie  daily  presses.  We  have  before  tuT 
pies  of  tills  material  in  three  dillerant  stages  of 
{ntsj^ress.  Blown  tRioagb  aa  uaii  fake  bw 
steam,  the  stem  of  the  cane  ia  oaavenai  iaia  a 
ungled  oMMa  of  brown  strings.  Another  psa^ 
ess  reduces  it  to  a  cotton-like  substanea  aa 
white  as  snow,  which,  mixed  with  water,  waaM 
be  the  milp  for  paper^makiag.  The  thM 
pie  is  tJM  laanufoctnrsd  sheet,  compact, 
smooth  pa|ier,  readv  for  the  printar. 

All  that  is  needed  to  make  paper  more  plaa^ 
and  cheaper  than  ever  before,  without  iepea 
deare  upon  the  cotton  fields  of  ilio  Booth,  it 
simply  the  exercise  of  a  little  rfoar  Monlimte 
geuiiitv.  That  baa  already  began  ila  waiti,  HlW 
learn  that  several  machines  for  rsduriag  fias  ai 
low  bava  been  ordeied  by  the  owaen  as  papiir 
muia  fifwm  Sanfora  aad  BlaBorT',  asM  wa  aaa 
pretty  oaafideot  that  as  early  aa  i^  bsgknhlic 
of  aaethar  year  the  strictars  which  dm  aeaiain 
of  paper  has  imposed  on  the  pre«s  of  oar 
try  wil  bava  passed  awav.^— A  F. 
1  • 
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Fnm  All  the  Y^nr  Ropad. 
FELICIA   CaOMPTON. 

^  I  AM  MiM  BetBie  Cronpton,  Pim/*  I 
•aid. 

I  spoke  with  (he  dignity  of  a  young  lady 
ftesh  fW>m  a  boarding-school.  I  had  been  at 
tbe  Clergy  Danghtera'  School  for  four  yean, 
being  educated  for  the  expreta  purpose  of  be- 
ooming  a  teacher ;  yet  when  my  allotted  term 
vas  ended,  my  sister  Felicia,  who  had  been  a 
gOTcmea^  herself,  decidedly  decKned  the  offer 
of  the  lady  superintendent  to  find  mca  siraa* 
tion,  and  desired  that  I  should  return  home  at 
once.  Yet  though  I  bad  been  absent  so  long, 
only  old  Piro,  our  serrant,  who  had  been  er- 
rand-boy to  my  father's  grammar-school  lon- 
ger than  I  could  remensber,  met  me  at  the 
station.  I  was  almost  ashamed  of  recogniz- 
ing him  as  he  waited  at  the  back  of  the 
platform,  in  an  antiquated,  threadbare  black 
suit  of  my  father's,  looking  like  the  embod- 
iment of  decrepitude  and  poverty,  and  blink- 
ing with  a  bewildered,  purbUml  gase,  at  the 
long  train  ond  crowd  of  passengers,  like  an 
owl  dragged  out  into  the  tormenting  light 
of  day.  I  approached  him  with  a  stateliness 
and  distance,  to  convince  bystanders  that  he 
was  nothing  more  to  me  than  a  servant. 

^  Lord  love  you.  Miss  Bessie,  it  can't  be 
you ! "  he  exclaimed,  instantly  reviving  from 
■ixty  to  thirty  years  ol  age,  **  the  master 
himselflt  not  know  you  again.  If  you 
wouldn't  be  above  it,  miss,  when  we're  out 
of  sight,  I  should  like  to  shake  banda  with 
yon  ibr  this  once ;  if  it's  not  too  great  a  iib- 
9ktf.  You  gave  old  Pirn  a  kits  when  you 
went  away." 

**  0  Pim  I  dear  old  Pim !  "  I  cried,  aeizing 
Ilia  big  hand,  covered  with  a  vary  worn  pair 
of  my  fkther's  gloves.  All  the  dignity  of  the 
Clergy  Daughters'  School  vanished  aa  if  it 
had  never  been.  **  I  love  you  just  the  same, 
Pim  I  and  I'm  coming  to  live  at  home  again, 
yiM  know,  so  we  shall  have  the  old  timea 
badi.** 

Pim  aged  into  sixty  again  in  a  moment, 
wad  ahook  bia  bended  bead  feebly ;  baiting 
mud  ilag^ng  as  if  unable  to  keep  up  with  my 
young,  impatient  atep,  aa  be  walked  a  lew 
ptaea  Mdiid  aie.  When  I  triad  to  qnaation 
Mm  about  hone,  be  replied  leluatanUy. 
Omo  -eraii  ]m  piodiieed  a  Jew'a^hmrp,  and 
iMgas  to  twang  a  dolelbl  tone  upon  it,aa  he 
hid  been  iiaad  to  do,  whoa,  aa  »ohild,  I  had 
iihadhim  mani#affabla  qoaationa)  hiitr«0D* 
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ollecting  himaelf,  he  replaced  it  in  his  pocket 
with  a  despondent  apology,  and  we  walked 
on  without  farther  converaation. 

Our  home  waa  an  old  rambling  mansion 
attached  to  the  Eliaabetban  Grammar  School, 
of  wbicb  my  father  bad  been  master  for 
thirty  years.  Tbe  endowment  was  fifty 
pounda  a  year,  and  the  sehohurs  on  the  fouiH 
(lation  were  only  twelve  in  number;  but, 
under  former  masters,  the  school  had  wou 
something  more  than  mere  loeal  reputation, 
and  one  after  another  had  retired,  either  in 
possession  of  a  comfortable  competency,  or 
with  the  presentation  to  a  eburch-living. 
College  Hill,  where  the  school  was  situated, 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  narrowest  streets 
in  Tamford,  and  no  thoroughfare  of  busi* 
ness ;  the  buildings  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
row  of  decaying  bouses,  property  in  Chao- 
eery,  and  a  large,  enclosed  quadrangle,  en- 
tered by  an  archway  opposite  the  school- 
house,  and  surrounded  bv  almshouses  for 
twenty-five  aged  men.  Tbe  character  of 
the  street  depended  altogether  upon  tho 
condition  of  the  acbobl.  No  aurer  index 
was  needed  than  its  aspect  at  noon  and  even- 
ing when  the  scholars  dispersed  *,  if  Tai»> 
ford  Orammsr  School  waa  prospering,  the 
walls  echoed  to  the  shrill  whoop  of  school- 
boys, and  the  pavements  rang  with  their 
clattering  footsteps,  followed  by  the  wrath- 
fbl  maledictions  of  the  almsmen.  But  not 
a  sound  waa  to  be  heard  as  we  entered  if, 
save  tbe  lagging  step  of  a  foundationer,  who 
slunk  close  to  the  wall,  with  a  sly,  insolent, 
sidelong  glance  at  me,  as  we  passed  him. 
In  the  dark  shadow  of  the  porch,  whieh 
stretched  across  the  narrow  causeway,  I  saw 
Felicia  watching  for  me.  The  pale  beama 
of  the  wintry  sun  glistened  through  the  lat- 
tice casement  of  the  projeeting  window  of 
the  study  over  the  porch  upon  my  father^ 
snow-white  head,  which  waa  bowed  waa- 
riedly  upon  bis  hands.  Neither  of  them 
moved  as  I  appeared,  but  Felicia's  beautiful, 
sad  face  kindled  into  a  sudden  glow,  which 
fisded  before  I  had  rud  qoickly  aeroaa  the 
little  space  between  us.  When  I  threw  my 
arma  round  her  neck,  she  bent  her  lolty  head 
to  mine,  and  kissed  me  coldly,  without  a 
word  of  welcome. 

We  passed  on  inio  a  bare  and  empty  lobby, 
aeroaa  which  ahe  lad  nm  to  our  old  parlor,  io 
often  pictured  andrcpainttd  by  myimagiofF> 
tion,  thai  it  had  Jbaamaa  n  ^anr  ploaaaot 
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place ;  not  grand  or  gorgeous,  for  Felicia 
had  hinted  gently  in  her  letters  at  a  hiight 
of  poverty  fallen  upon  us,  but  at  least  a 
tasteful,  simple,  homelike  sitting-room.  The 
paper  was  discolored  with  damp,  and  hung 
in  mouldy  shreds  from  the  blank  \iralls. 
The  long,  narrow  casements  were  uncur- 
tained, and  the  boarded  floor  had  no  carpet, 
except  a  dingy  rug  on  the  hearth  ;  a  square, 
uncovered  table,  where  nothing  was  lying, 
stood  in  the  centre,  and  four  chairs  only 
broke  the  straight  line  of  the  low  lining  of 
wainscot.  The  room  was  a  large  one,  and 
it  wore  an  empty,  desolate,  and  chilling  as- 
pect. 

"  You  shiver,"  said  Felicia,  in  her  soft 
Toice,  which  sounded  caressingly  though 
she  spoke  no  words  of  endearment ;  "  there 
is  a  fire  in  the  schoolroom.  We  generally 
sit  thei'e  now." 

I  had  forgotten  how  low  and  dark  the  un- 
lighted  passages  were,  and  how  bleak-look- 
ing the  white-washed  walls ;  and,  when  the 
massive  door  of  the  schoolroom  swung 
heavily  from  Felicia's  hold,  I  scarcely  rec- 
ognized the  lofty  and  spacious  hall.  It  had 
the  look  of  a  chapel,  with  its  decorated 
ceiling  high  above  us,  and  the  rostrum  of 
black  oak  surmounted  by  a  sounding-board, 
which  stood  at  the  opposite  end ;  the  fixed 
desks  and  forms  down  each  side ;  the  hori- 
zontal windows  with  diamond  lattices  and 
stone  casements  far  above ;  the  memorial 
tablets  inscribed  with  the  titles  of  deceased 
patrons  ;  and  the  doubtful  shadows  lurking 
about  the  furthest  corners,  as  if  it  were  not 
worth  while  for  the  darkness  to  leave  alto- 
gether the  ancient  room,  oppressed  mo  with 
the  solomn,  eerie  feeling  of  being  in  a  church 
at  twilight.  I  had  thought  of  it  as  a  scene 
of  frolic  and  boyish  games ;  and  I  turned 
uneasily  to  the  huge  corner  fireplace,  where 
Felicia  was  stirring  into  a  blaze  a  handful 
of  smouldering  embers. 

**  I  thought  my  father  would  have  come 
down,"  I  said. 

**  He  is  cither  at  his  book  or  asleep,"  she 
answered,  sighing. 

"Felicia,"  I  cried,  bursting  into  tears, 
*'  what  is  the  matter  ?  Is  this  home  P  Are 
you  always  like  this  P  " 

Before  Felicia  could  answer,  Pirn  came 
forward  from  an  obscure  comer,  and  ad- 
dressed me  in  a  quick,  cheerful  tone,— 
'  «<  Ay,  UtUo  Mist  Besue,"  he  said,  <<it  is 
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home,  but  it's  not  to  be  always  like  this. 
Bless  YOU,  the  master's  going  to  finish  his 
big  book,  and  we  shall  all  ride  in  our  car- 
riage. Or  Miss  Bessie'll  be  certain  to  marry, 
some  grand  gentleman,  and  make  our  for- 
tunes. And  Mr.  Edward,  in  Canada,  bell 
grow  money  on,  his  farm ;  'specially  when  I 
go  out  to  him,  as  I'm  waiting  to  do  as  sooo 
as  you're  all  settled  here.  Lord  love  yoo! 
Whenever  I  feel  a  little  down  in  the  mouth, 
I  go  and  read  inside  Master  Oarforth's  desk. 
You  look  here,  Miss  Bessie,  what  he's  wrote. 
Here's  'Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady;' 
*Hope  on,  hope  everj'  'Never  say  die;' 
and  this  here  Latin,  my  dear,  means  *  Love 
conquers  all ; '  and  '  While  there's  life 
there's  hope.'  He  teas  a  head  boy,  be  was 
— a  regular  taw ;  and  his  desk's  like  a  chap- 
ter out  of  the  Bible  to  me." 

"  But,  Pim,"  I  said, "  I  did  not  know " 

And  then  tears  stopped  my  utterance. 

**  I  could  not  tell  you,  Bessie,"  said  Feli- 
cia, sadly,  ''when  all  your  letters  were 
looked  at  at  school.  But  wo  were  obliged 
to  have  a  sale  to  pay  our  debts ;  and  there 
are  no  boys  now  but  the  foundationers ;  and 
my  father,  Pim  says,  is  getting  on  with  his 
book.  During  my  absence  as  a  governess 
to  the  children  of  Colonel  Clarke," — here 
my  sister  unaccountably  checked  herself,— 
"he  sunk  deeper  into  the  fatal  habit  of 
opium-eating,  and  now  he  is  so  great  a  slavt 
to  it  that  the  instruction  of  the  few  poor 
burgesses'  sons  who  come  to  school,  devolves 
upon  me.  Our  afiairs  were  bad  enough 
when  you  went,  if  you  had  been  old  enot^ 
to  notice.  And  now,  dear,  we  are  very  pooTi 
and  very  lonely." 

I  suppose  Felicia  was  worn  down  to  tbif 
lifeless  existence;  at  least  she  accepted  it 
with  a  grave  patience  peculiar  to  herself. 
Her  very  footstep,  languid  and  inelastiet 
might  have  been  timed  to  the  measoxed 
ticking  of  the  school  clock,  and  her  low 
voice  never  rose  or  fell  beyond  a  certaia 
cadence,  which  boro  in  its  reiterated  tone  a 
monotony,  as  the  hsrping  burden  of  some 
sorrowful  song,  like  Barbara's  song  of  wil- 
low. From  the  household  work  to  th# 
schoolroom,  where  the  rough  scholars  graw 
qniet  in  her  quiet  presence,  and  theiiee  to 
the  almshouses,  she  passed  daily  in  a  dull 
routine,  with  a  medL  acceptanoe  of  thaao 
duties,  to  which  I  could  never  attain.  Onlj 
once  disturbed  by  some  worda  of  miM^  lhtt% 
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came  a  wistful,  longing,  weary  look  into  her 
blue  cycA,  followed  by  rare  but  passionate 
weeping,  before  which  Pim  himself  was  si- 
lenced, and  retreated  into  his  own  corner 
of  the  Tast  schoolroom,  whence  be  watched 
her  with  mute  anxiety  and  distress.  My 
father  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  study, 
amidst  a  litter  of  books  and  papers,  where 
he  could  sleep  in  peace  unreproacbed  by  our 
presence.  Sometimes  when  I  went  past  the 
unfastened  door,  which  had  neither  latch 
nor  lock,  singing  loudly — ^for  I  could  still 
ting  when  the  sun  shone  brightly  without-^ 
he  would  start  at  the  sound,  and  seixe  his 
pen  quickly,  like  a  child  caught  in  a  fault; 
but  the  nerveless  fingers  relaxed  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  gray  head  nodded  again  over 
the  half-written  papers,  while  I  stole  away 
guiltily,  with  a  sense  of  shame  at  having 
seen  his  miserable  disablement  and  prostra- 
tion. 

Thus  a  year  and  a  half  passed  away,  tam- 
ing down  the  wild  pulses  of  my  youth.  It 
was  the  second  winter  since  I  had  left 
school,  but  a  change  was  coming  now—a 
Tery  slight  change,  but  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  excitement  and  hope  in  it.  Pim 
had  been  seeking  constant  eroplo^-ment  as 
rural  messenger  in  the  post-office,  by  which 
he  would  earn  fourteen  shillings  a  week. 
Another  candidate  for  the  office  had  been 
recommended,  and  it  was  yet  uncertain 
whether  he  would  succeed,  and  to-night  ho 
was  gone  to  hear  the  final  decision.  My  fa- 
ther had  gone  to  l>cd,  as  his  custom  was,  at 
nine,  and  I,  crouching  beside  the  fire,  was 
watching  Felicia,  as  she  paced  to  and  fro  into 
the  ruddy  gleam  of  the  fire  and  back  to  the 
•old,  clear  moonlight  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
halL  There  was  an  impatient  tread  in  her 
naually  measured  footstep,  and  I  could  see 
that  her  little  hands,  roughened  with  coarse 
work,  were  clenched  feverishly  together, 
while  at  every  sound  wiUiout  she  turned 
•harpty  towards  the  door,  betraying  how 
itger  she  was  for  this  good  fortune,  and  how 
in  secret  she  chafed  at  the  privations  and 
tttrrowness  of  our  lot.  She  bad  just  paused 
Ibr  a  moment  beside  me,  when  we  beard  the 
twang  of  Pim*s  Jew's-harp,  and  she  darted 
back  to  the  door,  but  before  she  could  reach 
il,  he  entered  and  closed  it  after  him. 

*'  Pre  got  It,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  agita- 
tion ;  •*  it's  all  right  Little  Miss  Beiisie, 
I'm  Her  Majesty's  Bural  Messenger  to  High 


Overton,  with  fourteen  shillings  a  week.  God 
bless  Queen  Victoria ! " 

**  It's  all  right.  Miss  Crompton."  repeated 
Pim,  taking  my  sister's  hand,  **  all  right,  my 
dear.  Bless  you,  we  shall  be  as  happy  as 
the  day  altogether,  'specially  of  a  night,  when 
Pm  come  home.  I  shall  be  back  in  time  for 
ony  odd  jobs  obout  the  house ;  only  I  sha'n't 
see  much  of  the  master,  Lord  love  him !  It 
was  so  uncommonly  kind  of  him  to  write  that 
beautiful  recommendation  for  me,  when  he's 
so  busy  with  the  big  book.  Pro  a  roadc  man 
throAgh  it,  with  fourteen  shillings  a  week 
clear." 

**  It's  all  right,  my  dears,"  he  reiterated ; 
**  right  to  a  tittle.  Everything's  right.  But 
I  shouldn't  have  got  it  without  Mr.  Oarforth. 
It's  been  uncommon  difficult  to  keep  my  tem- 
per over  this  business.  You  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it,  but  this  postmaster— -he's  not  a 
Tumford  man— asked  me  if  I  was  any  blood 
relation  to  the  master." 

"And  what  did  you  say,  old  PimP"  I 
asked. 

**  Why,  I'm  afraid  I  swore  a  little,"  he  re- 
plied,  with  a  deprecating  glance  at  Felicia, 
who  had  come  to  my  side ;  **  Pm  afraid  I 
suid  I'd  be  something'd  if  I  was ;  but  I  didn't 
mean  it." 

**  Pim  !  "  murmured  Felicia. 

'*  I  couldn't  help  it,"  he  continued ;  <*  he 
was  so  uncommonly  impertinent,  'specially 
about  my  character,  though  the  master  him- 
self had  written  that  letter  for  me.  Saving 
your  presence.  Miss  Crompton,  and  >ourSy 
Miss  Bessie,  he  went  so  far  as  to  sny  he'd 
been  told  mv  father  and  mother  weren't  mar- 
ried,  and  that's  forty  years  ago  clear." 

Felicia's  face  fiushed  with  a  deep  crimson^ 
but  I  could  not  help  laughing. 

**  That  was  no  fault  of  yours,  Pim,"  I 
said. 

'*  Just  the  remarks  as  Mr.  Oarforth  made, 
Miss  Bessie.  I  didn't  use  any  bad  language 
then.  Miss  Crompton.  I  only  said,  *  Sir,  it's 
a  awful  thing  when  the  Master  of  us  all,  who 
has  got  wisdom  and  discretion,  begins  to 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren ;  but  when  a  man  that  hasn't  got  any 
sort  of  wisdom,  sets  about  it '  Mr.  Oar- 
forth said,  'True,  old  fellow,'  to  me."    * 

Felicia's  hand,  lying  upon  my  shoulder, 
rested  there  more  heavily,  as  she  stood  silent, 
with  drooping  head  and  downcast  eyes.  In 
all  the  large  moonlit  room  there  was  neither 
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8ound  nor  motk>n»  and  I  felt  a  superBtitioos 
panic  creeping  orer  me. 

*'  What  is  that  Felicia  P  "  I  cried. 

A  low,  gentle  tapping  at  the  northern  door, 
not  as  loud  as  the  strdie  of  a  robin's  wing 
against  the  window,  a  Hieble  irregular  knock, 
like  the  beating  of  a  child's  open  hand 
against  the  iron-studded  panels,  succeeded 
by  a  pitiful  wail«  which  stole  into  the  quiet 
room,  and  filled  it  for  a  moment  with  a  baby- 
ish, pleading  tone  of  trouble.  Felicia  shiy- 
ered  as  she  leaned  against  me,  and  old  Pirn 
stood  paralysed,  gasing  back  to  the  dark  end 
of  the  hall ;  but  when  a  second  cry  came,  a 
shrill,  sharp,  passionate  scream  of  firight,  I 
sprang  to  my  feet,  and  pushing  past  them 
both,  ran  hastily  to  the  door.  It  was  bright 
clear  moonKght,  and  the  shadows  slanted 
across  the  street,  making  alternate  spaces  of 
light  and  darkness.  Scarcely  more  sound- 
less and  deserted  was  it  than  in  the  daytimej 
even  less  so,  for  as  I  stopped  for  a  moment 
looking  out,  the  cry  burst  forth  again,  and  I 
saw  the  form  of  a  little  child,  pattering 
swiftly  along  the  pavement,  in  the  deepest 
shadows  of  the  school  walls.  I  followed  the 
little  flying  figure,  but  it  fled  from  me  in  ii^ 
creased  fear — a  fear  so  intense  and  orer- 
whelming,  that  when  I  caught  it,  and  taking 
it  in  my  arms,  sat  down  on  the  step  of  an 
untenanted  house,  it  was  long  before  all  my 
caresses  and  soothing  could  still  the  vehe- 
mence of  its  sobs.  At  length  it  lay  passive 
in  my  arms,  and  I  looked  up  to  Felicia,  who 
stood  before  us,  the  moonlight  falling  upon 
her  white,  grave  face,  and  lending  a  pale 
glory  to  her  golden  hair,  like  a  halo  round 
the  calm  forehead  of  a  saint. 

"  Pirn  is  looking  for  the  woman,"  she 
whispered,  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard ; 
and  she  stooped  down  to  lay  her  hand  gently 
on  the  little  head  lying  languidly  on  my 
bosom. 

**  See  how  frightened  it  is,  Felicia,"  I  cried, 
"  the  poor  little  bird.  Where  can  it  have 
come  from  P  " 

**  She  has  been  deserted,"  answered  Feli- 
cia, in  a  bitter  tone. 

" Deserted P  Impossible!"  I  replied. 
'<  What  are  we  to  do  with  it  P  " 

<*  We  cannot  talk  about  it  here,"  she  said ; 
"  take  the  child  in,  Bessie,  while  Pim  and  I 
look  everywhere.  We  must  search  every 
comer." 

So,  with  the  phild  sobbing  itself  to  sleep 


in  my  arms,  I  returned  to  tka«kl  boiiaa^  and 
the  hearth  where  I  myself  had  been  the  last 
little  iafint,  tha  yowigsat  bom  of  our  family, 
I  felt  a  deep  inatinetive  lovo  foi  this  wailiag^ 
forsaken  child  i  and  bafoie  Felicia  and  Pim 
returned,  I  had  oolleetad  a  number  of  unaii* 
swerable  arguments  for  adopting  her  intoov 
houaeholdy  if  tfaey  found  no  aluo.  to  aoeouot 
for  her  appearance. 

They  came  in,  utterly  foiled.  Every  nook 
in  the  quadrangle  had  been  aearcbed^  and 
the  doora  of  the  alvsbousos  triod,  often  te 
the  great  anger  of  the  almsmen  within.  All 
the  untenanted  dwellings  in  the  street  wess 
apparently  empty,  and  their  doora  carefuUy 
locked }  neither  soiHid  nor  s^bt  bad  lunted 
anything  to  them.  Only  one  thing  could  be 
decided  upon,  and  that  we  resolved  unaaii 
mously.  The  child  must  remain  with  oa  tiB 
the.moming,  and  then  we  abould  have  a  pii> 
vate  discussion  before  my  father  waa  up,  at 
that  we  might  have  a  definite  plan  bdKm- 
hand,  which  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  le 
interfere  with. 

I  employed  all  my  eloquence  and  aigi^ 
ments  in  that  discuasioi^,  pleading  with  Fe» 
licia  to  let  «s  keep  the  wai^  and  Pim  lent  lui 
voice  to  mine* 

"  Who  can  tell  whose  child  aba  may  be  f  * 
I  said  s  *'  for  I  am  sure  ahe  ia  no  oomman 
child,  Felicia.  See  what  a  noble  foce  abe  hai» 
Are  there  no  marks  upon  her  elocbea  P  " 

"  None»"  said  Felicia,  who  waa  ^MmM^H^ 
them  closely  I  *'t)iey  are  worn  and  poeiv 
Bessie." 

She  sighed  heavily  aa  she  laid  down  At 
little  garments,  and  atood  imdeeided  for  a 
minute,  watching  |ne  fbed  the  child  wiA 
bread  and  milk,  which  the  child  waa  takii^ 
hungrily.  **  I  will  be  a  ynother  to  it»  Felida^ 
Ood  helping  me,  I  will  be  a  better  motlMr 
than  the  one  that  baa  forsaken  it|  if  tbnt  ba 
true," 

Felicia,  uaually  so  cold  and  reticent,  foB 
down  on  her  knees  before  us»  and  daaped  m$ 
and  the  wondefiqg  chikl  in  bcr  aruia,  nniik 
muring  in  a  voice  that  only  I  could  heart 
**  Ood  foipve  the  mother  i  Ood  pardon  tlM| 
poor,  wretched,  abandoned  woman!  Go4 
help  my  Bessie ! " 

Ever  after,  life  wore  a  different  aapeot  It 
me.  The  monotony  and  gloom  were  geiM. 
The  child,  after  a  diay  or  two  of  fretfolnea% 
became  a  murjt  laughiagb  JKaaniag  U|4| 
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ereatnre,  **  gargling,**  as  Pim  called  it,  about 
th^  old  house,  with  a  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
•onnding  empty  rooms.  To  Pim  and  me 
•he  was  a  priceless  treasure.  Even  my  fa- 
ther would  rouse  himself  to  take  her  upon 
his  knee,  and  let  her  fall  asleep  in  his  arms, 
himself  yielding  to  the  dreamy  letharg}*, 
which  now  always  brooded  over  him  with 
heavy  wings.  Only  Felicia,  allowing  her- 
self but  a  hurried  notice  of  the  child  now  and 
then^retuinetl  the  melancholy  step  and  glance 
of  former  times.  We  used  to  have  Jong 
conversations  obont  her  at  night,  when  Pim 
returned  from  his  round  ;  canvassing  every 
eonjecturo  that  arose  in  our  minds,  until  the 
subject  became  the  one  absorbing  predomi- 
nant idea  of  my  brain.  I  no  longer  avcHded 
the  main  streets  of  my  native  town,  nor  hur- 
ried down  by-paths  to  hide  my  poverty- 
stricken  appearance. 

It  was  a  totally  unlooked-for  misfortune 
when  Pim  fell  ill,  in  the  spring  succeeding 
this  autumn ;  but  the  doctor  who  attended  the 
almsmen  said  n  few  days'  rest  would  set  him 
up  again  if  we  could  get  a  substitute  for  his 
work.    This  consisted  of  a  walk  into  the 
country  of  about  seven  miles,  with  no  very 
^eavy  loud  of  letter-bags ;  only  a  trustwor- 
thy and  intelligent  person  was  needed.  After 
many  objections  raised  at  home,  and  some 
demur  at  the  post-office,  I  was  at  last  allowed 
to  take  Pirn's  place  until  he  fairly  recovered. 
I  was  young  and  strong,  and  the  walk  in  the 
'  pleasant  spring  mornings  and  evenings  with 
the  long  days*  rest  in  the  <x)untry  air,  would 
be  good  for  me.    I  said  to  Felicia,  the  early 
hour  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning,  and  the 
.dusk  in  the  evening,  would  hide  me  from  the 
eoriosity  of  our  townspeople. 

But  neither  of  these  circumstances  availed 
me  in  the  country,  where  I  met  with  idle 
^erists  who  considered  me  a  fair  enigma 
offnred*  for  their  solution.  Yet  there  was 
aotbing  remarkable  about  me.  I  was  eom- 
Bonplace  and  insignificant  enough  to  go 
tinfoiigh  my  work  unnoticed ;  not  like  Felicia, 
who  moved  and  spoke  like  a  discrowned 
^een.  One  woman  especially,  a  widow,  liv- 
iag  ebout  two  miles  from  TamforJ,  waylaid 
snd  catechized  me  so  rigorously,  that  in  a 
Nttie  time  I  began  to  suspect  her  of  some 
•hiitter  meaning.  She  was  bom  to  excite 
•aapicton.  Such  depths  of  dissimulation 
there  were  in  her  heavy,  slow-moving  eye- 
lids I  such  fraud  in  the  forced  imile  on  her 
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thin  lips ;  such  lines  of  eitnning  on  her  facew. 
She  waa  so  humble,  too,  so  affable  and  insid* 
ioua ;  and  asked  me  impertinent  questione 
so  delicately,  that  I  found  her  worming  ou^ 
alt  the  little  secrets  of  our  secluded  house- 
hold. I  dislike  to  think  of  that  woman  t« 
this  day. 

*^  I  have  a  letter  for  yoa,"  she  said  one 
evening ;  «  a  most  important  letter,  and  I 
wish  to  see  you  put  it  safely  into  your  bae« 
ket,  where  you  cannot  lose  it.  Not  with  ilm 
others,  please;  I  should  like  it  kept  sepa- 
rate, and  posted  aeparate,  so  that  you  may 
remember  it  particularly.'' 

I  put  it  into  my  own  basket  to  satisfy  her« 
and  went  on  my  way  homewards,  very  weary, 
and  thinking  only  of  the  rest  by  the  school-* 
room  fire,  with  Felicia  and  our  little  child* 
Pim  met  mo  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  te 
take  my  light  burden  from  me,  and  as  the 
child  was  with  him  we  walked  on  forgetfully 
and  happily  enough,  leaving  him  to  proceed 
to  the  post-office.  Not  till  I  was  luxuriating 
in  my  anticipated  rest,  with  Felicia  waiting 
upon  me  and  little  Bell  busily  unlacing  my 
boots,  did  I  remember  the  important  letter 
in  my  basket. 

I  recollect  it  lying  there,  in  the  brightest 
light  of  our  one  candle,  with  the  thick,  marked 
characters,  unlike  a  woman's  handwriting. 
An  idle  Aeling  of  curiosity  mingled  with  my 
irritation,  and  I  took  it  up  again  to  examine 
it  more  closely.  Beneath  the  thin  envelope 
I  deciphered  this  sentence ;  **  The  child  i« 
safe  enough,  at  school  with  the  daughu^rs  of 
a  clergyman." 

Such  a  clear,  decisive  clue  I  had  never 
had  before.  Mrs.  Bamett's  inquisitivenesSi 
the  strange  suddenness  of  her  interest  in  roe» 
the  familiarity  and  case  with  which  she  had 
caught  the  names  of  our  little  household, 
rushed  instantly  upon  my  mind.  I  kept  si- 
lence ;  and,  before  many  minutes  of  thought 
were  passed^  I  determined  to  conceal  my 
suspicions  from  Felicia,  and  from  Pim  if  po^ 
sible ;  for  I  had  begun  to  doubt  his  simple 
capacity,  and  I  resolved  to  follow  out  this 
clue  myself.  I  wonld  waver  at  nothing  that 
would  tend  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Bell'a 
birth.  Still  holding  the  letter  in  my  trem- 
bling hand,  I  was  rapidly  coming  to  the  de- 
cision to  detain  it,  when  Pim  returned,  and 
Felicia  took  it  from  my  reluctant  grasp,  and 
sent  him  away  again  to  post  it. 
It  ia  e  hard  thing  to  coofese  a  criiaei, 
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harder,  perhaps  more  humiliating,  when 
there  is  something  mean  in  it.  A  bold, 
brave,  great  sin,  or  a  soft,  passionate  error 
one  can  recall  with  a  kind  of  palliating  ten- 
derness and  pity  for  ourselves.  When  Pirn, 
a  few  days  after  my  discovery  of  this  appar- 
ent clue,  was  well  enough  to  resume  bis 
Irork,  and  at  my  earnest  solicitation  came 
home  to  have  some  breakfast,  bringing  his 
letters  with  him,  which  was  transgressing  a 
strict  rule,  and  I  looked  them  over,  and  saw 
a  letter  in  an  evidently  disguised  handwrit- 
ing, addressed  **  Mrs.  Barnett,  widow,  Tam- 
ford,"  with  the  words,  "  Try  Fazeley,"  writ- 
ten upon  it  by  the  postmaster,  do  you  much 
wonder,  that,  having  no  moment  for  reflec- 
tion, I  withdrew  it  secretly  from  the  bundle, 
and  allowed  Pim  to  proceed  on  his  way  with- 
out itP 

The  risk  of  detection  was  as  slight  as  it 
possibly  could  be,  for  the  letter  had  come  in 
this  morning,  and  the  words  *«  Try  Faeeley  " 
would  lead  Mrs.  Barnett  to  suppose  that  it 
had  been  detained  in  Tamford  for  one  day, 
that  the  town  letter-carrier  might  see  if  it 
belonged  to  any  one  in  bis  delivery.  Pirn 
would  confirm  this  opinion  if  the  spol^e  to 
him  about  it.  The  envelope  was  not  sealed, 
and  could  be  opened  and  reclosed  readily. 
Yet  I  hesitated.  I  followed  Felicia  about, 
afraid  of  being  led  alone,  and  wa/ched  her 
aitting  placidly  at  her  stitching,  with  the 
child  at  her  feet  attempting  to  sew  a  piece  of 
cloth,  the  pretty  little  features  puckered  into 
lines  of  painstaking.  At  last  she  looked  up 
with  grave,  childitth  eyes  into  Felidu's  face. 

*'  Will  mamma  come  to-duy  P  "  she  asked ; 
for  I  talked  often  to  her  of  the  mother  who 
would  come  for  her  some  time,  and  love  her 
more  than  we  could. 

"  No,"  answered  Felicia. 

**  I  wish  she  would,"  sighed  the  child, 
wistfully  ;  «•  I'm  so  tired." 

That  decided  me.  I  went  back  into  the 
schoolroom,  where  the  scanty  class  of  poor 
scholars  had  assembled,  and  seated  myself 
at  poor  old  Pim's  desk — the  head  boy's  desk, 
with  its  mottoes  of  hope,  which  he  had  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use — and,  concealing 
myself  behind  the  heavy  lid,  which  rested 
upon  my  forehead,  I  unfastened  the  envelope 
with  a  wicked  dexterity,  and  drew  out  the 
enclosure,  wrapped  within  a  blank  poper. 

It  was  nothing  whatever  but  a  few  shil- 
lings' worth  of  postage-stampsy  without  a 
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line  of  writing.  I  suppose  if  I  bad  been  a 
greater  adept  in  crime,  I  should  have  besa 
disappointed  at  this  failure  of  result;  biit» 
upon  the  whole,  I  was  not  so.  After  the  fini 
feeling  of  surprise  there  came  an  undereor- 
rent  of  relief.  I  had  not  then  violated  say 
private  communication.  I  had  been  savsi 
from  doing  Mrs.  Barnett  the  treacherous  in- 
jury I  had  designed.  When  Pim  had  taka 
the  letter  to  her,  I  should  feel  as  if  I  hsd 
done  her  very  little  wrong ;  and»  having  ones 
tasted  the  humiliation  of  dishonor,  I  aboaUl 
never  fall  into  the  same  temptation  again. 

I  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  until  the  bogn 
were  gone,  carefully  locked  up  in  Pim'adedL 
The  morning  wore  slowly  awaf,  but  at  lengtk 
the  foundation-scholars  were  dismissed,  and 
my  father  prepared  to  lounge  out  for  hii 
noonday  stroll.  He  was  loitering  at  tht 
school-door,  deliberately  drawing  on  hii 
gloves,  while  I  stood  beside  him,  impatient 
for  his  departure,  when  at  the  turning  iatp 
College  Hill  there  appeared  an  extraordinsiy 
group,  escortird  by  the  returning  schcdsiL 
The  postmaster  ond  a  stranger  walUnf 
briskly  towards  us,  and  behind  them  a  polios 
man,  with  our  poor  old  faithful  Pim.  Coa^ 
ing  on  too  quickly  to  give  me  a  momeatfk 
time  for  thought,  they  entered  the  aehost 
room  after  my  father,  who  retreated  hastiif 
at  the  sight  of  them,  and  shut  the  door  ia 
the  familiar  faces  of  the  boys  and  almssBen 
clustering  round.  Their  errand  was  apeedSy 
told.  A  letter  containing  marked  stamps ' 
had  been  posted  in  London  to  test  the 
esty  of  the  town  letter-carrier,  and  had 
addressed  only  to  '*  Mrs.  Barnett,  Tavak/A" 
— selecting  that  name  at  random — in  d»^ 
supposition  that  it  would  neeessarilj  pass 
into  the  bands  of  the  suspected  nani  but 
the  postmaster,  knowing  no  one  of  that 
name  except  the  lady  at  Fasoley^  had  put  it 
among  Pim'a  letters  for  him  to  try,  firat» 
whether  it  belonged  to  her.  The  detective 
— the  pleased  and  satisfied-looking  stianger 
—had  come  down  to  Tamford  to  learn  the 
success  of  bis  experiment,  and,  upon  hmg* 
ing  the  postmaster's  statement,  had  repaifad 
to  Mrs.  Bamett's  to  reclaim  the 
Finding  it  waa  not  delivered,  hei  had 
on  to  High  Overton  after  Pim,  whoee  «o»> 
fused  and  frightened  manner  had  atiei^y 
condemned  him  in  his  eyes*  Thejr  wan 
come  now  to  institute  a  seaxeh  iu  the  wjai- 
ing  letter. 
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"  O  Miss  Bessie,"  cried  Pim,  falling  upon 
his  kiieos  hefure  me,  *'  have  pity  u]>ou  me, 
my  dear.  Don't  you  say  anything  to  break 
my  heart.  It  wont  bo  hard  to  bear  if  you 
don't  get  into  trouble,  and  your  mother  left 
you  in  my  charge.  Dou't  speak— don't 
•peak." 

I  saw  it  all  in  a  moment — every  conse- 
quence, every  dire  dreary  result  of  my  fault. 
Pim's  tears  were  fulling  fast  upon  my  hands, 
which  he  kissed  imploringly,  while  he  reiter- 
ated his  prayer  to  me  to  be  silent.  But  I 
had  no  jiower  to  speak.  Suddenly  he  seemed 
removed  a  long  way  from  me,  and  his  words 
sounded  like  indistinct  mutterings,  only  I 
heard  him  say  it  was  ail  right  now,  as  I  felt 
Felicia's  arms  round  me,  and  was  conscious 
of  nothing  more. 

That  night,  after  the  dreadful  afternoon 
was  over,  with  its  confusion  and  dismay,  and 
the  almost  magisterial  visit  of  the  mayor 
and  rector,  who  were  trustees  of  the  gram- 
mar-school, I  had  to  tell  my.secret  to  Felicia 
— not  to  my  father,  he  could  neither  counsel 
nor  aid  me.  I  was  unprepared 'for  the  ter- 
rible paroxysm  of  anguish  into  which  my 
shameful  confessiou  threw  her.  It  was 
nearly  dark  in  the  schoolroom,  for  we  had 
had  no  heart  to  light  a  candle,  and  I  could 
■carcelv  see  her  w  liite  face.     She  trembled 

m 

violently,  and  spoke  in  broken  sentences. 

••  What  ought  I  to  do,  Felicia  P  "  I  asked, 
trying  to  look  steadfastly  at  our  position. 

•«I  cannot  tell,"  she  sjiid,  wringing  her 
bands ;  *'  we  ought  not  to  let  Piin  suffer  this 
for  us  ;  he  has  done  so  much  for  us." 

**  I  wish  we  had  one  friend,"  I  sobbed, 
thinking  of  all  our  townspeople,  who  were 
going  about  their  business  and  pleasure  with- 
out any  care  fur  us,  and  we  had  no  one  to 
help  us. 

••  We  have  a  friend."  said  Felicia,  many 
minutes  afterwards,  as  if  she  had  not  dared 
to  mention  him  before,  *'  and  to-morrow  I 
will  send  for  liim.  Lawrence  Garfortb,  Bes- 
tiiB  I  hot  we  shell  have  to  tell  him  all.  We 
will  abide  by  his  decision." 

It  was  not  strange  that  I  should  lie  awake 
mil  night,  scarcely  believing  that  these  erents 
were  real.  I  waited  through  the  long  and 
weary  hours  of  the  morning  for  the  arrival 
ef  Mr.  Oarforth,  who  was  to  decide  what  I 
was  to  do,  and  the  deathlike  paleness  of 
Felicia  as  the  time  drew  near  increased  my 
Tague  apprehensions.    It  was  I  who  had  to 
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admit  him — a  grave,  stem-looking  man,  not 
the  head  boy  I  dimly  remembered,  into 
whose  face  I  dnred  not  to  glance,  as  I  con- 
ducted him  through  the  empty  lobby  to  our 
desolate  parlor,  where  Felicia  was  waiting 
for  him  :  Felicia,  in  her  faded  dress,  but 
with  a  soft  dawn  of  color  on  her  delicate 
face,  and  with  downcast  eyelids,  which  she 
could  not  raise  as  he  approached  her. 

"  Felicia — MissCrompton,"  he  said,  eager- 
ly, "  I  was  not  prepared  for  this.  Why  did 
you  not  send  for  me  at  once  ?  " 

"The  trouble  is  my  sister's,"  she  an** 
swered,  in  her  cold,  quiet  tone.  "  I  should 
not  have  sent  for  you  on  my  own  account 
merely." 

She  drew  me  to  her  side  with  an  nnn- 
sual  show  of  affection ;  but,  as  if  recollect- 
ing hdrself,  pushed  me  gently  away  from 
her,  while  she  told  him  an  abrupt,  unvar- 
nished narrative,  giving  the  bare  details  of 
our  life  for  the  last  twelve  months,  without 
a  word  to  appeal  to  his  sympathy  or  inter-  ' 
est,  until  she  came  to  my  crime  of  yesterday. 
Then  she  spoke  with  tears,  and  with  every 
plea  on  my  behalf  which  could  soften  his 
judgment  and  reprobation. 

"You  know,"  said  the  lawyer,  suddenly 
and  sharply,  "  that  Pim  must  bear  it,  if  he 
will,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  about  that, 
poor  fellow.  Your  sister  cannot  take  the 
consequences  of  her  imprudent  act  upon  her- 
self." 

For  the  first  time  I  met  his  eyes,  which 
before  had  been  fastened  on  Felicia's  face  % 
deep,  tranquil  eyes,  that  won  my  confidence 
at  once.  He  saw  it,  and  smiled  rather 
sadly. 

"The  consequences  are  worse  than  the 
fault,"  he  continued,  "and  you  cannot  bear 
them,  child.  We  cannot  lay  bare  the  his- 
tory of  youi^  family  before  the  public  We 
dare  not  expose  you  to  the  posit iqn  in  which 
Pim  is  placed ;  and  the  punishment  will  not 
be  all  his." 

"  But  for  Pim  to  be  in  jail,"  I  cried.  "  O 
Mr.  Oarforth,  you  do  not  know  what  he  has 
been  to  us,  and  I  would  rather  bear  the  dis- 
grace and  imprisonment  myself  a  thousand 
times." 

"  I  know  all,  little  Bessie,"  he  replied  t 
"  and  knowing  all,  I  decide  as  I  do.  Oo 
away  now;  I  wish  to  speak  to  your  sister 
alone." 

I  left  them  together.    I  heard  Bell's  shall 
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little  voice  calling  to  mo  from  the  garden, 
and  I  went  out  to  her,  under. the  windows  of 
the  parlor,  where  Felicia  was  coAver«ing 
with  Mr.  Garforth.  He  was  regarding  us 
furtirely  from  one  side  of  the  deep  embra- 
sure, and  I  saw  him  for  a  moment  cover  his 
lace  with  his  hands  in  a  quick,  mute  gesture . 
of  trouble. 

We  went  the  next  daj*— Felicia  and  Mr. 
Oar£orlh  and  I — to  see  Pim  in  the  prison  at 
Sbawbur}'.    I  clung  to  Mr.  Garforth's  steady ' 
arm,  but  Felicia  walked  before  us  with  her  I 
smooth,  tranquil  step,  and  slightly  bended 
head,  as  if  the  long,  low  passages  and  jeal- 
ously locked  gates  could  not  move  her  fHgid ! 
quietism,  nor  the  thought  of  seeing  Ptm  a ' 
prisoner  quicken  a  throb  of  her  languid, 
puUe.    Even  when  we  stopped   before  the 
door  of  his  cell,  and  the  turnkey  was  unlas- 
tening  the  massive  lock,  she  did  not  turn  to 
OS,  nor  stand  on  one  side  for  Mr.  Garforth 
to  enter  first. 

Pim  was  at  work  when  we  went  in,  and 
looked  up  shyly,  with  a  glance  of  shame  and 
despondency,  which  was  changing  into  one 
of  delight  at  seeing  Felicia  and  me,  when 
his  eyes  fell  upon  Mr.  Garforth,  and  then  he 
started  to  his  feet  with  a  bitter  cry. 

**0  Miss  Bessie,  you've  told,"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^'aiid  you've  told  him  !  I  wouldn't 
have  hod  you  tell  him  for  all  the  world. 
Anybody  but  him;  anybody  but  iho  head 
boy.    lie  knows  enough  about  us  already." 

**  Come,  Pim,"  said  Mr.  Garforth,  laying 
hia  hand  on  his  shoulder,  "  you  forget  that 
the  monitor  knows  everything  in  aohool  and 
out.  You  should  have  more  confidence  in 
me.  Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  forget  Tam- 
ford  Grammar  School  ?  " 

**  No,  sir ;  no,  Mr.  Lawrence,"  he  sobbed, 
*<  we  can't  either  of  us  forget  the  school }  nor 
Mrs.  Crompton,  God  bless  her  ;«nd  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  seeing  her  face  in  heaven  if 
any  harm  came  to  the  children—any  tcane 
harm.  It  was  only  a  young  thing's  cariosity 
as  cannot  l^ave  things  alono,  but  must  root 
them  out  somehow ;  and.  Lord  love  you  I 
being  hero  don't  hurt  me  a  bit,  but  it  'ud 
kill  her — a  little,  delicate,  tender  creature 
like  her.  I've  chapel  every  morning,  and  it's 
fetching  up  my  religion  better  than  at  home. 
Besides,  it  wasn't  altogether  her  fault ;  she 
was  driven  to  it." 

Mr.  Garforth  bent  his  head  without  speak- 
ing. 
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««And  Fva  beea  thtnkiiig,''  contiMed 
Pim,  falling  into  a  revenmUal  tonet  "  thu 
somehow  ic's  the  grandest  thing  a  poor  man 
like  me  can  do^  who  waa  bom  a  abanie,  ta 
bear  trouble  and  disgrace  l(ur8omcliodyelt% 
and  save  them.  You  see,  by  having  my 
a  little  bit  heavier  and  harder,  I  can 
here  ligh^  and  owy,  aa  it  ought  to  be.  Blm 
you,  when  I  think  I  can  save  little  Mill 
Bessie, — save  you,  my  dear, — I  feel  as  prani 
as  if  the  cell  couldn't  hold  me.  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  being  born;  and  I  aha'nU  bt 
ashomed  when  I  stand  before  the  Judges  If 
I've  not  done  my  duty  by  Miss  Crompton 
and  Mr.  Edward,  I  shall  have  done  it  bf 
you;  and  if  ever  I  have  a  cbanee  in 
heaven,  I  shall  be  bold  to  tall  your  blesiei 
mother        " 

<<But  I  cannot  bear  it,  Pim,''  I  tad, 
weeping  till  my  words  were  loat  in  aoba. 

They  tried  to  comfort  me,  making  l%fak 
of  my  fault,  and  the  penalty  which  would 
fall  upon  Pimj  Mr.  Oax£arth  prominm 
every  efibrt  in  his  power  to  aeouro  a  abort 
term  of  imprisonment.  But  the  caae  vaa 
too  clear  i  the  abstraction  of  tho  letter,  Pim% 
guilty  confusion  when  it  waa  demanded  iroa 
him,  his  evasive  answers,  and  tho  diaooioj 
of  it  opeu  In  his  own  locked  desk,  formed 
an  unbroken  and  conclusive  chain  of  m> 
dcnce.  Mr.  Garibrth  spoke  eloquently  ftt 
him,  and  my  father  was  roused  to  the  exe^ 
tion  of  going  to  tho  sessions  to  testify  of  hia 
long  and  faithful  senrices ;  but  the  aenteaoa 
could  not  bo  otherwise  than  it  waa  twilit 
months'  imprisonment  aaafeloa  in  Shav* 
bury  jaiL 

They  told  me  nothing  about  it  at  the  tiaii 
for  I  waa  too  ill  to  bear  the  knowledge  of  it» 
Life  ebbed  so  low  that  lor  long  it  waa  donb^ 
ful  whether  it  would  ever  swell  buoyanllf 
again  with  the  full  tide  of  youth  and  health. 
Even  after  it  had  turned,  with  a  fiiibl  aad 
wavering  increase  of  strength,  Felicia  apoka 
of  Pim  with  cautTon,  and  read  fictitioaa  le^ 
tors  to  mo,  written  in  hia  name  bj  lig». 
Garforth,  for  they  dared  not  tell  ma  thai' 
Pim  could  only  write  onoe  a  quartrrt  w  ftill 
of  hia  quaint,  pleasant,  chattering  chaetM<i 
ness,  that  they  seemed  like  Pirn's  own  ^*iiHp . 
voice.    I  learned  some  of  the  seoret  of  Fitti 
cia's  endurance  in  my  helplesaneea,  wad  kt 
our  whispered  conversationa  I  told  litr  of  ifc- 
feebly,  how  the  fire  and  impatienoe  d  up 
youth  waa  quelled  forerar  by  tiio  mmnogf  ef 
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mf  fault.  Often,  too,  when  little  Bell  wat 
lying  in  my  armfl,  her  warm  cheek  nestling 
Against  mine,  I  uned  to  wonder  to  Felicia 
about  her  parentage  and  future  life,  the 
more  so  as  Mr.  Gorforth  had  ascertained 
that  the  words  in  Mrs.  Bamett*s  letter 
referred  to  a  nephew  of  her  own  at  school 
ki  Shawbury.  Sometimes  my  incoherent 
Imeies  would  weave  curious  webs  of  ro- 
mance for  her,  and  Felicia's  patient,  pitying 
eyes  would  Ahine  down  upon  me  with  a  look 
of  tenderness,  which  never  beamed  from 
them  upon  any  one  else. 

Not  even  upon  Mr.  Oarforth,  as  I  disoov- 
tred  when  I  came  down-stairs,  and  he  visited 
us  regularly  every  evening  for  an  hour,  al- 
ways manifesting  towards  Felicia  a  kind  of 
sorrowful  esteem  and  thoughtfulness,  while 
me  he  treated  like  the  fretful,  unreasonable, 
childish  invalid  that  I  was,  soothing  or  laugh- 
ing at  me  as  my  mood  required.  It  was  he 
who  went  to  see  Pim  after  the  first  six 
months  of  his  imprisonment  were  over, 
when  I  was  not  considered  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  wintry  journey ;  and  it  was  he  who 
•tood  beside  us  as  our  friend,  when  the  last 
oblivious  sleep,  which  blotted  out  all  unkind 
remembrance  of  the  lethargic  past,  fell  upon 
our  poor  father.  He  was  with  us,  with  me 
alone,  though  we  thought  my  father  was 
sleeping  in  his  chair  beside  us,  when  we 
looked  up,  and  found  the  eyelids  weighed 
down,  and  the  nerveless  hands  folded  in  a 
slumber  from  which  there  was  no  awaking. 

That  was  a  little  while  before  the  long  va* 
Oition,  and  Mr.  Oarforih  secured  for  us  the 
shelter  of  our  old  home,  until  a  new  master 
ihoald  be  elected  for  Tamford  Grammar 
School.  Pirn's  term  would  end  a  few  days 
before  we  should  have  to  leave  the  school- 
hoose,  and  Felicia  and  Mr.  Garforth  held 
pE&fftte  consultations,  from  which  I  was  ex- 
flkidsd;  though  I  guessed  their  purports— 
ttat  he  had-  won,  or  would  win  her  at  last,  i 
to  be  his  wife.  1  said  to  myself,  and  to  little  I 
Belly  a  hundred  times  a  day,  how  glad  I 
aheiild  be  to  call  Mr.  Garforth  my  brother.  \ 
Tet  why  did  my  voice  falter,  and  my  heart 
ful  meP  Why,  with  the  shadow  of  my  fa- 
tlMT^a  death  falling  upon  me,  did  I  seem 
dimly  eonseious  of  a  less  defined  but  deeper 
riltdow  P  Why  did  I  feel  every  day  that  my 
iudt,  which  lAr.  Garforth  knew,  must  shot 
me  out  forever  from  his  love  and  honor  P 

I  wee  aitiiog  at  his  old  desk  one  eveiuiigy 
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thinking  sadly  enough  of  him  and  poor 
Pim,  with  the  long  lines  of  evening  sunlight 
slanting  through  the  high  windows,  as  they 
had  done  many  summer  afternoons  upon  the 
boys  at  their  tasks,  when  Mr.  Garforth  en- 
tered, after  a  prolonged  interview  with  Feli- 
cia. I  understood  his  animation,  his  rapid 
step  of  excitement,  as  he  paced  the  flagged 
floor  to  the  plueo  where  I  was  sitting,  and^ 
gently  displacing  me,  took  his  old  moiiitor'a 
post,  and  looked  round  with  eyes  full  of 
memory.  I  could  see  him  as  the  bond  boy, 
with  command  over  his  fellows,  sweeter  and 
more  absolute  than  any  authority  now ;  and 
as  the  bashful  boy -lover,  courting  yet  shrink- 
ing from  the  glance  of  the  master's  daughter. 
Those  days  were  come  buck  again,  he  was 
living  over  the  |Kist  once  mure;  while  I 
stood  beside  him,  scarcely  daring  to  glance 
at  the  abstracted  man,  with  the  first  keen, 
agitated  conviction  that  I  loved  him. 

**  Sit  down  by  me  on  the  form,  Bessie," 
he  said ;  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  to 
you." 

He  moved  a  little  way  to  moke  room  for 
me,  and  1  obeyed  him,  without  word  or 
look. 

'*  The  old  home  is  broken  up,"  he  contin- 
ued, sofily,  *'  and  you  will  have  to  turn  out 
of  it,  little  Bessie.  Pim  cannot  return  to 
Tamford  —  never  could  if  your  father  had 
lived ;  so  he  must  go  to  Edward  in  Canada 
at  last" 

I  planted  my  feet  firmly  on  the  bar  of  the 
desk  to  keep  myself  from  trembling  visibly. 

''And  Felicia  will  go  with  him,"  hd  re* 
sumed. 

••  Felicia !  "  I  cried. 

••  Yes,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  constraint) 
"Colonel  Clarke,  the  brother  of  Sir  John 
Clarke,  in  whose  family  she  was  govern- 
ess, has  \eh  her  a  legacy  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  which  in  Canada  will  mako  her  an 
independent  woman." 

**0h,  I  understand  it  all  now!"  I  ex- 
claimed. **  My  poor  Felicia,  my  darling, 
patient  Felicia;  she  loved  Colonel  Clarke; 
they  loved  one  anotlicr.     And  is  he  dead  ?  " 

**  He  is,"  was  the  brief  answer ;  and  after 
a  pause  he  continued  :  **  So  Felicia  and  Pim 
will  go  to  Canada,  but  they  consent  to  leave 
you  behind,  if  you  can  think  of  any  friend 
you  could  Slay  with  happily.  Think,'  Bessie. 
Could  you  be  happy  with  me  ?  " 

I  could  only  bow  down  my  head  upon  the 
hand  lying  on  tho  desk  before  me,  murmur- 
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ing  the  word  <'IIappy"  over  and  over  again,  |  my  lap,  as  she  had  slept  the  first  night  «e 
as  our  child  had  done  when  she  could  only  had  found  her ;  and  Felicia,  on  a  low  chair 

speak  a  few  limping  8yllahlP8«  ^^     *        *'    ^    '  ^    ^^  *-—  *    -  * 

**  Let  us  go  to  lelicia,"  I  said,  a  long  time 


afterwards,  when  the  evening  bnghtness  was 


upon  the  hearth,  had  buried  her  face  from 
all  sight  and  sound,  in  an  attitude  of  mo- 
tionless anguish.    The  room  was  as  still  u 


fhding  awuv;  and  he  led  me  along  the  pas- !  it  had  been  then,  except  for  the  moan  of  dw 
sages  trodden  by  children's  feet  to  the  par- 1  child ;  yet  they  entered  so  noiselessly,  with 
lor,  whore  we  found  her  sitting  in  the  twi- 1  such  a  solemn  bush  of  eare,  that  I  did  Mt 
light,  with  little  Bell  lying  languidly  in  her  |  know  they  were  come,  until  Mr.  GaHNth 


lap.    She  smiled  brightly  when  Mr.  Oar- 
forth  told  her  of  our  betrothal,  and  put  the 


child  down  to  take  me  into  her  arms.  us,  with  tears  streaming  down  liis  pale  sod 


laid  his  hand  upon  my  head,  and  I  leaked 
up  into  poor  old  Pirn's  face  stooping  over 


sunken  cheeks. 

"The  Lord  lore  her!"  be  said;  "Ai 
dear  Lord  love  her,  and  keep  her  forever!' 

**  Pim,"  I  whispered,  **  I  do  so  long  ftr 
the  poor  mother  to  be  here.      The  elaU 


But  Bell,  the  little,  excitable,  sensitive 
child,  as  if  foreboding  some  separation, 
wept  bitterly,  and  I  could  not  comfort  her, 
though  Mr.  Oarforth,  who  had  never  fondled 
her  before,  tried  playfully  to  soothe  her. 

Ever  since  my  protracted  illness,  her  merry '.  ought  to  die  in  her  arms,  not  mine.- 
wa^s  hiul  changed  into  a  listless  and  pensive  |  I  spoke  so  softly  that  the  child  in  its  sob- 
quietness.  Oflate,  whenever  I  was  not  with  :  bing  slumber  did  not  move ;  but  Pirn  groamd 
her,  she  had  been  used  to  climb  up  to  the  I  aloud,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  besMcb- 
window,  and  press  her  tiny  fice  against  the  !  ingly  to  me,  while  he  cast  an  awc-striekei 
panes  in  wistful  watchings  for  the  mother '  glance  at  Felicia.  L  too,  gased  with 
who  never  came,  until  my  heart  ached  at 
having  filled  her  with  a  hope  that  now  was 
less  likely  to  be  realized. 

During  the  next  month,  while  we  were 
busy  making  preparations  for  the  intended      ^        .  .^  ,      ^        ■■ 

emigration  as  soon  ns  Pim  was  released,  and  | "  I  never  wanted  you  to  know  it ;  but**-^! 
for  my  dwelling  with  Mr.  Garforth's  mother  i  could  hear  her  bean  boat — '*but,  little  M 

until  our  nyarriage,  I  found  courage  at  lost  |  is "    She  whispered  tho  rest 

to  ap])roach  the  tacitly  forbidden  theme,  and 
besought  him  to  let  me  keep  tho  child  with 
me ;  but  he  refused  this,  my  first  request, 


at  the  tall,  slender,  bending  fi^re,  gHdiv 
towards  mo  with  an^  air  of  indeseribtw 
pleading  and  humiliation. 

«  O  Bessie,  Bessie,"  she  cried,  sinkiQg  tD 
my  feet,  and  hiding  her  face  in  my  dran, 


ately  into  my  ear. 

Even  at  that  moment,  with  the  awt 
shock  of  this  confession,  I  looked  to  Ln> 


with  a  brief  decision  that  silenced  me  at  i  ronce.  His  tranquil  face  smiled  back  urai 
once,  though  it  awoke  a  dread  of  him,  and  me  a  grave  and  quiet  comfort,  while  he  bid 
of  the  time  when  I  should  be  left  alone  to  his  hand  once  more  gently  umm  my  heuL 
his  stern  authority.  A  reserve  sprang  up-  *' Speak  to  her,"  urged  Pim }  ^'teH  te 
between  us.  But  my  adopted  littlo  ono  was  that  you'll  not  cast  her  off.  For  youraei^ 
declining  now  visibly  and  surely,  and  every  or's  sake,  forgive  her  i  Ood  knows  wbatibi 
other  interest  was  engrossed  in  mv  care  for  has  sufii*red.  Speak  to  her,  or  ahe*!!  dii^ 
her.    Perhaps  that  low  ebbing  of  my  life   Miss  Bessie." 

which  she  had  seen  with  the  bewilderment'  *< Little  Bell's  dear  mother  it  eooit  ol 
and  vague  fear  of  childhood ;  or  the  myste*  last,"  I  saitl,  and  the  wonderful  diildUb 
xdous  Hleep  vho  had  witnessi^d  in  my  father,  eyes  kindled  with  a  strange  glow  a*  thqr 
when  he  did  not  awake  at  tho  sound  of  our  g^z^d  up  fixedly  into  miuo.  ^'Gall  yov 
crying ;  or  the  oppression  of  Felicia's  sad-  mother,  little  Bell." 

ness,  that  had  so  often  weighed  me  down ;  \  **  Mother,"  breathed  tho  foint  Tokie,  aaAa 
all,  and  privation  and  care,  had  burdened  smile  like  a  feeble  moonbeam  apoa  MM 
the  young  heart  till  it  shuddered  at  life,  re-  little  mountain  stream,  glimmercwl  on  k|r 
coiling  from  it,  dimly  conscious  of  its  strug-  face  as  she  turned  her  wistful  ejaa  avif 
gles.  :  from  me  in  earnest  cxpectat  ion  —  not  raialii 

It  was  tho  evening  I  had  been  looking  for-  for  Felicia  was  bending  over  her  with  tliiia* 
ward  to  no  long,  and  Mr.  Oarforth  was  gone  cred  love  and  anguish  of  a  mother  gletnlit 
to  Shawhury  to  bring  Pim  home  once  again  through  her  familiar  features.  Toe  dM 
to  the  sehoolhouse.  Through  many  hours  was  satisfied,  and  lifting  foebly  her- Mull 
of  the  (lay  I  had  carried  the  darling 'child —  fingers,  let  them  flutter  for  a  moment  plafr 
a  light  burden  now — to  and  fro  in  the  do-  fully  upon  the  mother's  forehead  aaU  jpl 
serted  schoolroom,  resting  now  and  then,  goldon  hair  falling  over  it;  but  tba  tpiljl 
but  only  for  a  few  minutes,  for  she  would  lie  lasted  only  for  a  moment.  A  distant  JblMftp 
in  no  other  arms  than  mine.  Felicia  fol-  ting  look  passed  over  her  innocent  fii6B^fibl 
lowed    us   unceasingly,  with   hopeless  and  once  again  she  spoke  to  Felicia ;  '  ' 

helpless  eyes  seeking  mine  to  ask  unutter-  ^0(x>d-by,  mother,"  she  nMspsraJ^^^iMh 
able  questions.    She  was  asleep  now  upon  the  faintness  of  death. 
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Frora  St  .Inines*8  Mngnzine. 
A   NEW   COMKDY   OK   KRHORS. 

BT  THE  HEUMIT  OF  BELORAVIA. 

TllB  day-dreams  of  my  youth,  though  I 
luiTe  to  look  back  for  them  through  a  vista 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  how  brilliant  they 
teem !  I  recall  them,  and  they  return  to  me 
like  a  sunrise;  in  truth,  they  formed  the 
aurora  of  my  existence,  and  made  my  hori- 
ion  beautifully  Turnercsque.  I  call  to  mind 
the  glow  and  variety  of  color  which  invested 
all  my  prospect,  a:*,  in  the  golden  leisure  of 
adolescence,  I  surrendered  myself  to  the 
fairy  influence  of  the  imagination,  in  my 
favorite  lounging-place  when  I  resided  in 
town — a  grassy  knoll  in  one  of  the  shadiest 
portions  of  Kensington  Gardens,  near  the 
grand  walk,  or  mall. 

At  the  period  to  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
fer, these  ornamental  grounds  had  become 
the  favorite  promenade  and  lounge  of  people 
of  fashion  in  London  for  the  season,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  they  have  been 
•ince  ;  for  the  walks  were  almost  exclusively 
given  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  pedestrians 
possessing  an  indisputable  claim  to  what 
were  then  imperative  social  requisites — 
birth  and  breeding.  Here  and  there  a 
trade8man*s  family  might  be  observed  unob- 
trusively threading  their  way  among  the 
throng;  and  occasionally  a  few  city  bucks 
displayed  there  tl\pir  finery  and  their  assur- 
ance ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  company  was  un- 
niatakably  aristocratic 

Here  might  be  seen  most  of  the  celebrities 
of  the  day — fashionable  or  political.  Here 
were  sure  to  be  seen  the  belles  of  the  season, 
striving,  by  means  of  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
to  bring  back  to  their  pale  cheeks  the  roses 
which  the  late  hours  of  last  night's  ball  had 
driven  away.  Here,  too,  languidly  lounged 
the  beaux  of  the  season,  as  much  exhausted 
bj  laborious  idleness  as  by  habitual  dissipa- 
tion. Here  strode  the  military  or  naval 
hero,  whose  success  in  his  career  was  estab- 
iiabcd  on  the  sign -boards  of  the  public- 
booses;  and  here  might  be  observed  all 
other  aspirants  for  popular  favor,  from  the 
statesman  to  the  quack  doctor,  including,  of 
eoarse,  the  popular  preacher,  the  great  tra- 
gedian, "  the  man  of  the  people,"  and  the 
principal  singer  at  the  Italian  Opera. 

I  have  often  reclined  at  full  length  upon 
the  sward,  watching  the  various  groups  as 
thex  moved  along  the  path  before  me,  catch* 
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ing  glimpses  of  their  character  with  their 
costume ;  and  there  seemed  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  both.  I  looked  with .  as  much 
pleasure  as  surprise  when  the  country  squire 
would  make  his  appearance  in  a  forgotten 
fashion,  with  laced  cocked  hat,  short  wig, 
embroidered  coat  with  deep  cufis,  long  waist- 
coat, small  black  cravat,  silk  breeches,  stock- 
ings, and  shoes,  bearing  a  china-headed 
cane  in  one  hand,  and  with  his  daughter 
leaning  on  his  arm.  The  young  lady,  in  a 
simple  shallow  hat  with  a  narrow  brim, 
known  as  a  ''g}*psy,''  a  long  stomachered 
gown  laced  at  the  bodice,  with  short  sleeves, 
terminating  at  the  elbow  in  a  wide  ruffie,  and 
swelling  all  round  by  means  of  a  hoop — she 
looked  the  picture  of  rustic  grace,  and  he  of 
old-fashioned  respectability. 

Surtouts,  or  very  long-tailed  coats,  how- 
ever, were  worn  generally  by  the  younger 
gallants ;  the  skirt  long,  and  bearing  a  lib- 
eral display  of  gilt  buttons  and  braid. 
Scarlet  waistcoat,  ornamented  with  narrow 
gold  lace,  were  much  in  vogue,  as  well  as 
buckskin  breeches ;  they  also  wore  close-fit- 
ting boots,  generally  with  spurs,  and  carried 
rattans  or  riding  whips ;  the  hair  was  con- 
cealed by  a  high-crowned  hat,  except  behind, 
where  it  was  tied  in  a  pigtail. 

The  younger  ladies  wore  broad-brimmed 
bats,  ornamented  with  large  bows  of  ribbon  i 
their  hair  was  powdered,  frizzled  at  the  sides, 
and  fell  in  curls  behind.  They  often  wore 
riding-habits  of  the  length  of  ordinary 
dresses.  # 

The  sporting  gentleman  was  distinguished 
by  his  long  green  coat,  having  a  high  collar 
and  short  cufis,  his  tight  buckskin  breeches 
descending  to  the  ankle,  and  buttoned  above 
as  well  as  below  the  knee,  as  well  as  by  his 
low  top-boots  and  heavy  rid  ing- whip. 

They  passed  along,  the  lively  ones  talking 
and  laughing  merrily,  the  grave-looking, 
dignified  and  reserved,  courteously  giving 
salutations  to  their  acquaintances  or  walk- 
ing by  persons  to  whom  they  did  not  care  to 
be  known,  with  studied  indifierence.  The 
ancient  dowagers  and  venerable  bachelors, 
in  the  fasliions  of  their  youth,  might  be  seen 
earnestly  gossiping  on  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
hour,  or  as  eloquently  declaiming  against 
the  degeneracy  of  the  rising  generation. 

I  liked  most  to  watch  the  young  ladies  be- 
longing to  the  fashionable  seminaries  that 
had  been  established  in  the  neighborhood. 
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These  were  rery  select,  exelusively  for  finish- 
ing the  education  of  the  daughters  of  persons 
of  wealth  And  position.  I  was  aware,  there- 
fore, that  they  were  as  well  worth  knowing  as 
nany  of  them  unquestionably  were  well  worth 
admiring.  There  did  not,  however,  s^m 
much  chance  of  my  becoming  acquainted 
with  any  one  of  them ;  for  they  filed  past 
me,  looking  firesh,  innocent,  and  happy,  and 
totally  indifi^erent  to  my  presence, — one  or 
two  sometimes  taking  a  furtive  glance  in  my 
direction,  as  though  to  ascertain  whetiier  I 
was  as  intent  upon  the  book  I  held  as  I  ap- 
peared to  be. 

Slight  as  this  foundation  was,  H  sufficed 
for  many  a  day-dream.  I  lived  upon  these 
stray  glanceiR,  built  upon  them  the  most 
magnificent  chateaux  en  Etpaffne^  and  flour- 
«.  ished  as  much  upon  the  airy  diet  as  upon  the 
a&ial  architecture.  Nothing  came  of  it 
Day  after  day  passed.  I  beheld  these  beau- 
tiful girls,  who  never  fbiled — for  the  most 
beautiful  were  invariably  the  most  inquisi- 
tive— to  glance  at  my  recumbent  form  and 
open  volume  of  "  Sir  Charles  Ghrandison ; " 
but  they  quietly  continued  their  promenade, 
and  were  soon  lost  to  sight,  but  not  to 
memory.  How  many  heiresses  have  I 
dreamt  of  marrying  on  the  strength  of  those 
random  glances !  What  golden  visions  of 
mingled  rank,  fortune,  and  beauty,  have 
visited  my  pillow — hours  after  the  lovely 
pageant  had  foded  firom  my  view!  What 
glorious  prospects  of  fiime,  of  grandeur,  and 
of  dignity,  hTive  followed  on  the  receding 
fbotsteps  of  that  graceful  company!  They 
proved  entirely  unsubstantial}  and,  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  such  delunona,  I  retired 
to  a  more  private  part  of  the  Qordens,  where 
I  hoped  to  be  able  to  enjoy  my  reading  with- 
out the  interruption  of  such  Alnasebar  spec- 
dlations. 

The  place  I  now  selected  was  in  a  grove  of 
tall  trees,  and  under  the  spreading  brandieB 
of  one  of  these  I  lay  with  my  book,  some- 
times surrendering  myself  to  the  charma  of 
the  fashionable  fiction,  sometimes  watching 
the  deer  that  then  grazed  in  the  park,  and 
sometimes  observing  the  chOdren  feeding 
the  ducks  in  the  pond  within  m  few  yards  of 
my  position. 

I  had  been  so  absorbed  in  this  oeeopationy 
that  I  had  not  perceived  the  approei^  of  a 
small  band  of  young  ladfes,  who,  attended 
by  two  teachers  Or  gOT«nieaaei»  had  taken 
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possession  of  the  grove,  apparently  without 
being  aware  of  my  presence.  The  fint  an- 
nouncement I  had  of  their  nefghborbood  waa 
given  in  a  chorus  of  laughing  exdamaliou, 
and  glancing  round  the  trunk  agabut 
wnich  my  tiack  had  been  leaning,  I  bcMI 
five  singularly  beaudfut  giria,  dreaeed  wM 
elegantly,  playing  the  game  cf  '*  ptna  in  tbB 
comer,"  while  two  jfoshioMMe^ooking  m^ 
trons  were  sitting  on  the  grass  at  s  afaoirt 
distance,  encouraging  them  inth  ahcmts  ti 
joyful  as  their  own. 

I  never  saw  a  more  dtarmlng  ptctuSL 
The  younger  ladies  were  all  fbll  grown,  ef 
unmistakable  social  superioiity,  and  no  doubt 
were  receiving  the  final  accomplialnBeali 
and  refinements  intended  to  fit  them  for  tti 
elevated  position  they  were  expected  to  WL 
One  of  the  elder  ladiet^-«till  in  the  prinesf 
lifi^—  possessed  remarkable  peraonal  attno- 
tions,  and  her  demeanor  and  general  appea^ 
anee  indicated  a  lady  thorongl^  qoeliisl 
to  perfect  the  most  ambitious  aapmnt  ftr 
fashionable  distinction.  Her  companion  ap- 
peared to  be  a  fern  yean  her  jnniorv  vraaWsi 
stylish  in  her  manner,  but  wa^  wdl  diessadt 
and  evidently  well  bred.  Both  were  in  U|||l 
good-humor,  and  called  to  the  gixh  by  Mr 
christian  names,  so  that  I  very  ahortly  ma 
able  to  distingOish  them  indiTidnallyi  an! 
knew  which  was  refbrred  to. 

I  have  seen  many  paintings  that  lefi^ 
sented  the  pastimes  of  conrUy  youth  ail 
loveliness,  but  the  most  charming  WatlMB 
fbll  short  of  the  grace  expressed  in  the  game 
at  romps  I  beheld  performed  by  that  **  bivy 
of  fair  women.**  I  was  thoroughly  feaeinaWL 
What  I  had  seen  before  in  the  eairaa! 
that  had  been  so  suggestive  to  my 
tton,  could  not  for  a  moment  heeo: 
the  marveHoos  attractions  dis|^yad  fn 
gracefhl  movements,  the  unstudied  atlllmle% 
the  exquisite  expression  of  fkce,  and  ttmtam^ 
sical  cadence  of  voice,  that  now 
both  my  vitdon  and  my  ear. 

Could  I  help  the  day-dream  that 
before  me  like  an  alluring  mirage,  m  I'ftBil 
my  fkscinated  gaxe  on  one  and  then  so  0tt 
otfaets  ?  That  divinity  in  Ae  open 
fichly  laoed  petticoat,  who  waa  eallad 
btte,  should  be  cny  hnresa,  and  plaaa  tfi 
on  the  lofty  pedestal  I  earnestly  deskvd  M 
mount.  A  few  moments  later  I  eboarto*ha 
indebted  lor  all  the  best  gifts  of  fiflt  to  fii 
ei^anc  creacnre  m  cne  ^^***'*gi  *Mjfpim 
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Pretently  my  imagination  roved  from  the 
lovely  Madelina  to  the  beautiful  Susan,  in 
the  sky-bluo  saque,  vrhoro  I  selected  as  my 
guardian  angel  and  benefactress.  Anon  I 
could  not  resist  the  charms  of  the  arch  and 
playful  goddess  in  the  polonaise,  whom  I  had 
heard  appealed  to  as  Louisa.  Again  I  was 
in  the  seventh  heaven  of  ecstasy  and  grati- 
tude, under  the  rosy  auspices  of  that  model 
of  tenderness  and  modesty  called  Oeorgiana, 
distinguishable  by  her  long  silken  hair,  partly 
confined  by  a  spotted  therese.  lu  short,  I 
was,  as  it  were,  in  a  circle  of  dreams,  that 
recommenced  as  soon  as  it  concluded. 

But  what  could  be  the  use  of  my  remain- 
ing where  I  was  P  The  result  must  be  even 
more  unsatisfactory  than  that  produced  by 
the  stray  glances  from  the  fair  promenad- 
era  in  the  grand  walk.  There  my  inam- 
oratas had  seen  me,  at  any  rate ;— I  might 
have  mode  some  little  impression  upon  them : 
but  here  I  was  altogether  in  the  background, 
mheeded  and  unseen. 

Yet,  to  make  my  vicinity  known  aeemed 
.  likely  to  be  attended  with  more  hazard  than 
I  could  induce  myself  to  risk.  The  scene 
was  too  fair)'-like  to  continue  were  any  mor- 
tal interruption  attempted.  The  delightful 
game  at  romps  would  stop  in  a  moment,  and 
the  exquiKitely  charming  players  would  rap- 
idly retire  far  beyond  the  scope  of  my  obser- 
Ation.  I  could  not  betray  myself;  I  re- 
mained behind  the  tree  as  still  as  death,  but 
with  ever^  nerve  in  my  youthful  frame  as 
Ibll  of  Kfe  at  of  love. 

Fortune  rewarded  my  patience  in  a  man- 
mr  that  a  mind  the  most  suggestive  of  for- 
tuitous resources  could  never  have  imagined. 
With  a  suddenness  that  was  almost  super- 
natural ly  startling,  the  happy  game  ceased, 
mmd  in  pbce  of  the  joyons  mirth  that  had 
liidierto  prevailed,  the  most  agonizing 
dirieks  rent  the  air ;  the  laughing  facet  be- 
tBtne  terror-stricken,  and  the  whole  group 
ttade  a  frantic  ruth  towards  their  elder  eom- 
panions,  who  rose  from  their  seatt,  tcream- 
iog  loudly,  evidently  at  frightened  at  tbem- 
■BlTet. 

I  apmng  up  bewildered  and  eonftited, 
vitlKmt  knowing  why ;  but  aa  I  gained  my 
ftety  and  glanced  in  the  direction  in  which 
Um  ladiet  were  gasing,  at  they  dung  to  each 
other,  I  ohterved  a  rough  iH-oonditioned 
■KMigrel  running,  with  protruding  tongue 
fiery  eyat,  into  die  grove,  and  making 
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direct  for  the  screaming  girls  and  their  equally 
frightened  attendants.  At  the  same  time  I 
caught  tho  sound  of  distant  shooting,  and 
could  discern  a  mob  of  bovH  and  men,  mostly 
armed  with  heavy  sticks,  following,  but  too 
far  off  to  be  of  the  slightest  assistance. 

I  had  no  weapon  of  any  kind,  nor  was 
there  anything  near  of  which  I  could  have 
made  use.  The  screams  redoubled  in  vio- 
lence as  the  rabid  creature,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  sprung  at  the.  nearest  of  the  horri- 
fied group.  Before,  however,  his  fangs  bad 
time  to  dose  upon  his  victim,  I  had  leaped 
from  my  concealment,  between  the  frenzied 
girls  and  the  object  of  their  alarm,  and  with 
all  my  force  had  dealt  a  kick  at  his  head, 
which  hurled  him  against  the  nearest  tree. 
While  he  was  quivering  under  the  shock,  I 
seized  him  by  the  ears  and  tail ;  then,  taking 
a  few  quick  steps  and  a  spring,  flung  the 
carcass  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  pond, 
where  it  instantly  sunk,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

The  children  and  nursery-maids  had  scat- 
tered in  all  directions,  and  when  I  came 
back  to  the  ladies,  moat  of  whom  were  still 
under  the  influence  of  their  fright,  I  was 
met  in  a  manner  for  which  I  was  totally  un- 
prepared. 

*'  Here's  the  gallant  laddie !  **  exclaimed 
the  younger  of  the  mntnms  to  the  other, 
and  leaving  her  hysterical  companion,  she 
sprung  forward,  and  flung  her  arms  around 
my  neck.  **Ye've  done  a  gudo  deed  the 
day,  and  none  o'  us  is  like  to  forget  it. 
Ye'll  just  gang  home  wi'  my  sister  and  the 
lassies,  and  we'll,  may  be,  be  better  able  to 
show  our  sense  of  the  obligation  ye  ha'  put 
us  all  under,  than  it's  possible  in  the  like  o' 
such  a  place  at  this." 

I  modettly  replied,  expresting  my  gratifi- 
cation at  having  been  near  enough  to  inter- 
pose in  time,  but  ditdaiming  any  merit  in 
the  deed.  The  **  lassies  "  were  evidently  too 
deeply  affected  to  speak ;  they  were  trying 
to  suppress  their  sobs,  but  looked  the  grati- 
tude they  felt.  The  other  lady  now  came 
forward,  and  seizing  my  hand  in  both  her 
own,  pressed  it  warmly. 

**  If  yon  wiH  hove  the  kindness  to  accom- 
pany me,"  the  eaid,  with  a  alight  Scottish 
accent,  her  voice  trembling  with  emodon, 
**  you  will  afford  ut  all  a  iiery  great  pleaauve. 
Please  to  give  me  your  arm.  My  dear  giria, 
walk  home  at  qmicUy  ae  you  ean.** 
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The  young  ladies  proceeded  in  school 
fashion,  the  sister  helping  to  make  the  third 
couple,  behind  which  the  principal  and  my- 
self followed.  I  should  have  been  aston- 
ished at  the  novel  position  in  which  I  found 
myself,  but  my  companion,  by  degrees  re- 
covering her  spirits,  talked  to  me  incessantly, 
and  in  a  manner  so  friendly  and  so  ani- 
matedy  that  my  attention  was  completely 
absorbed.  I  could  not  help  seeing  that  all 
the  members  of  the  fair  rank  and  file  before 
me,  kept  constantly  turning  their  heads 
round,  perhaps  to  nod  at  their  good-hu- 
mored, yet  dignified  instructress  i  perhaps, 
suggested  vanity,  to  look  at  the  fortunate 
youth  whom  she  was  leading  to  their  maiden 
domicile — a  rare  distinction,  I  felt  atoured. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  park, 
an  apology  was  made  to  me  for  the  carriage 
not  being  in  waiting.  I  was  perfectly  con- 
tent with  my  position,  and  walked  on  with 
increasing  satisfaction,  till  we  stopped  at  a 
large  gate  in  one  of  the  West  End  squares, 
through  which  we  entered  into  a  courtyard, 
having  a  carriage-drive  before  a  large  man- 
sion. As  I  passed  into  the  hall,  everything 
I  saw  assured  me  that  I  was  in  an  establish- 
ment of  the  most  fashionable  character. 
Servants  in  a  handsome  livery  came  forward, 
but  my  guide  followed  her  youthful  charges 
up  a  broad  staircase,  carpeted  with  crimson 
doth,  till  we  came  to  a  handsome  suite  of 
drawing-rooms,  furnished  with  as  much  taste 
as  luxury. 

It  was  lucky  we  arrived  when  we  did,  for 
almost  imme^atoly  afterwards  it  came  on  to 
rain,  and  the  clouds  gave  every  indication 
of  a  settled  down-pour,  likely  to  last  for 
hours.  The  weather  did  not  afiect  my  spir- 
its ;  I  was  too  much  pleased  with  my  posi- 
tion to  care  for  out-of-door  influences ;  in- 
deed, I  could  not  help  congratulating  myself 
on  my  singular  good  fortune.  In  my  most 
flattering  day-dreams  I  had  never  imagined 
myself  an  inmate  of  what  was  evidently  a 
'*  Finishing  Establishment  for  Young  La- 
dies," on  an  unprecedentedly  expensive 
scale, — under  the  same  roof  wiUi  flve  of  the 
most  attractive  heroines  who  ever  conferred 
immortality  on  prose  fiction  i  of  whom,  more- 
over, every  one,  I  was  convinced,  was  not 
only  an  heiress,  but  was  entitled  by  birth  to 
the  highest  social  privileges. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  had  all  sat 
down  to  a  capital  luncheon,  served  on  plate  i 


indeed,  the  iuxury,  apparent  in  everythiag 
that  fell  under  my  observation,  asavned  me 
that  only  families  of  large  wealih  could  send 
their  daughters  to  so  exclusive  on  establish- 
ment. « 

I  must  own  that  I  could  not  see  wbst 
''finishing"  the  pupils  riquired,  and  leit 
curious  to  know  what  thev  could  have  to 
learn  i  for«  as  far  aa  I  could  judge,  they  wtn 
thoroughly  accomplished,  and  it  seemed  ts 
me  to  be  full  time  that  they  took  their  det' 
tined  places  in  the  drde  they  were  so  vdl 
fitted  to  adorn. 

If,  by  the  way,  there  bad  been  any  delsf 
in  this  transplantation  of  the  pupils,  tbej 
were  all  quite  indifferent  to  it.  Though  at 
first  they  talked  of  the  escape  they  bad  had, 
they  presently  began  to  laugh  at  their  to> 
ror.  In  abort,  a  reaction  commeneed  ai 
they  sat  around  the  pleasant  meal,  and  be- 
fore it  had  concluded  they  were  in  the  hi^ 
est  spirits,  complimenting  me  op  my  boo* 
ism,  and  joking  about  the  nature  of  tht 
obligation  they  had  incurred. 

As  they  continued  to  be  called  by  their 
christian  names,  I,  when  I  had  occaaioa  It 
address  them,  was  obliged  to  do  the  saaii 
but  to  avoid  appearing  familiar,  I  added  tibs 
prefix  **  Miss,'*  which  amused  them  oxeced 
ingly. 

When  luncheon  was  over,  I  waa  about  t» 
retire,  but  the  weather  continuing  ?•% 
stormy,  my  hostess  easily  persuaded  mt  Id 
stay.  8he  then  asked  her  popib  if  tiMf 
could  not  contrive  something  by  way  of  m* 
tertaining  me.  There  was  a  hurried  coiml- 
tation,  and  then  they  all  laughingly  nm  out 
of  the  room. 

I  was  conversiog  with  the  prindpal  aai 
her  sister,  each  rivalling  the  other  ia  the 
liveliness  of  her  remarks,  when  the  foldi^f- 
doors  suddenly  opened,  and  a  gigantio  %• 
ure,  with  a  profusion  of  sandy  hair  xottnd  A 
face  remarkable  chiefly  for  a  very  fireekM 
complexion,  stalked  in,  clad  in  the  HigUMi 
costume,  and  bearing  a  set  of  ailvtr^moualiril 
bagpipes. 

''  It's  only  our  piper,**  said  my  hottM»:|t 
me,  noticing  my  stare  of  aatonudimeiit. 

For  what  possible  purpose  could  aadi  Hfk 
instrument  be  required  in  such  an  natahlMh 
ment  P  I  asked  myself,  and  of  courts  mMI 
in  vain.  The  grim  figure  salut^  my  poa^^ 
panions  with  a  solemn  genuflexion,  whiWil 
they  returqed  wi^h  a  friendly  iiod|-tff4- 
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then,  ensconcing  himself  in  a  recess,  be 
commenced  &  skreel,  which  startled  me  by 
the  piercing  loudness  of  its  tone*  After  a 
few  horrid  sounds  of  this  kind,  he  began  to 
play  a  brisk  dance  tune. 

He  had  not  proceeded  beyond  the  first 
few  bars,  when  a  side  door  opened,  and  in 
rushed  what  I  at  first  took  to  be  a  squad  of 
young  soldiers,  in  a  garb  familiar  to  me  as 
the  uniform  of  a  newly  raised  Scottish  regi- 
ment, called  the  Gordon  Fencibles.  Greatly 
to  my  surprise,  on  a  nearer  approach  I  rec- 
ognised the  lovely  faces  of  the  young  ladies 
who  had  so  recently  quitted  the  apartment. 

Though  amazed  at  the  metamorphoses, 
amased  still  more  at  such  strange  proceed- 
ings in  a  place  I  thought  must  be  sacred  to 
the  feminine  proprietress,  I  was  really  be- 
wildered when  the  fair  troop  rushed  at  me, 
•eixed  me  by  the  arms,  and  sportirely 
dragged  me  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

**  It's  just  a  six-handed  reel  the  lassies 
are  spiering  for,"  observed  the  sister ;  "  so 
ye  need  na  be  fashed." 

In  a  moment  they  had  all  got  into  a  line, 
having  me  in  the  centre ;  the  tune  recom- 
menced, and  they  began  moving  their  nim- 
ble feet  rapidly  to  the  inspiring  measure, 
throwing  their  graceful  arms  about,  snapping 
their  fingers,  adjusting  their  bonnets,  and 
going  through  all  the  lively  manoeuvres  em* 
"ployed  by  Scottish  dancers  performing  that 
national  dance. 

Could  it  be  a  dream?  I  thought,  as  I 
stood  facing  the  peerless  Charlotte,  looking 
doubly  fascinating  in  the  plaid  and  philibeg, 
tartan  stockings,  and  silver  buckles  to  her 
delicAte  shoes.  A  strong  pair  of  arms  whirl- 
ing me  round  assured  me  that  I  was  wide 
•wake,  and  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the 
loTtly  Madelina,  rendered  a  thousand  times 
more  lovely  by  her  picturesque  dress  and 
animated  gestures.  Another  whirl  sent  me 
•pinning,  till  I  faced  the  exquisitely  charm- 
ing Susan,  looking  like  a  Highland  Hebe, 
M  she  maintained  her  saltatory  exercise. 
Out  of  my  admiration  I  was  again  forcibly 
ijoetsdy  and  came  before  the  arch  features 
c^  the  lively  Louisa,  lighted  up  with  an  ani- 
malioa  that  ought  to  have  softened  the 
ttoniest  heart ;  and  I  was  delivered  out  of 
tbb  temptation  by  another  vigorous  twirl, 
whick  brought  me  oif-4-ri«  with  the  modest, 
lender,  graceful  Georgiana, — the  most  dan- 
gwrons  to  gaxe  upon  of  them  alL 
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A  company  of  frantic  Bacchantes  could 
not  more  completely  have  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  delirious  ecstasies  of  their  wor- 
ship, than  did  my  fair  companions  to  the 
wild  enjoyment  of  their  present  pastime. 
They  turned,  they  bounded,  they  bent  for- 
ward, they  stooped  sideways,  they  waved 
their  arms  and  patted  the  floor  with  their 
feet,  laughing— I  may  say  screaming — an 
hilarious  chorus  to  the  piercing  music  of  the 
merry  pipes. 

Can  this  be  the  approved  method  of  fin- 
ishing young  ladies  df  high  connections  P  I 
asked  myself  over  and  over  again,  as  I  turned 
from  the  animated  face  of  each  youthful 
beauty  to  their  equally  demonstrative  in- 
structress. 

My  bewilderment  presently  subsiding  a 
little,  I  addressed  myself  heartily  to  my  Cav- 
alier duties.  The  figure  was  familiar  to  me, 
as  the  dance  was  a  favorite  one  at  the  time ; 
so  in  a  very  few  minutes  I  took  my  full  share 
of  the  exercise,  and  acquitted  myself  in  a 
manner  that  not  only  won  me  enthusiastic 
plaudits  from  all  the  ladies,  but  drew  a  grim 
smile  upon  the  cherubimic  cheeks  of  the  iron* 
visaged  piper. 

Completely  as  I  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  scene,  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  a 
strange  exhibition  for  a  £nishing  establish- 
ment for  young  ladies  about  to  enter  the 
most  exclusive  portion  of  fashionable  soci- 
ety ;  but  the  open  encouragement  given  by 
the  teachers  to  their  madcap  pupils  con- 
vinced me  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  regular 
course  of  **  calisthenics,"  or  of  something  of 
that  kind. 

While  the  fun  was  waxing  most  fast  and 
furious,  a  liveried  domestic  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  folding-doors,  and  said  some- 
thing which  the  wild  music  and  the  wilder 
mirth  prevented  me  from  hearing.  Suddenly 
my  fair  partners  ceased  their  evolutions  and 
their  merry  clamor,  and  with  scared  looks 
rushed  in  a  body  out  of  the  room  by  the  side 
entrance.  The  piper  ceased.  The  two  ma- 
trons then  rose  and  proceeded  quickly  into 
the  anteroom,  at  the  end  of  which  I  could 
see  them,  through  the  opening  folding-doors, 
courtesjring  very  lowly  to  a  venerable  dame 
and  two  or  three  younger  females  who  had 
just  entered. 

<'  Hist ! "  cried  a  voice. 

I  turned  sharply  round — the  piper  had 
disappeared — and  I  beheld  the  heaid  of  an 
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old  man  projecting  through  another  door, 
which  I  had  not  before  noticed.  Half  the 
person  was  presently  thrown  forward,  and  a 
hand  beckoned  me  mysteriously. 

Involuntarily  I  answered  the  summons, 
and  was  soon  in  an  adjoining  chamber. 

*<  They're  awaiting  to  see  ye,"  eaid  an 
elderly,  gentleman-like  person,  in  a  confiden- 
tial whisper ;  '<  so  ye  must  e'en  gang  wi'  me 
for  a  wee  half-hour." 

I  followed  my  conductor  down  a  staircase, 
under  the  impression  that  I  was  about  to  re- 
join my  fascinating  partners.  I  was  TCry 
shortly  undeceived.  On  descending  to  the 
ground-floor  I  was  conducted  along  a  passage 
into  a  spacious  apartment,  comfortably, 
though  more  plainly  furnished  than  those  I 
had  quitted.  The  door  closed  behind  me, 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  a  group 
of  dignified  personages,  who  greeted  me  with 
an  eager  cordiality  as  I  entered,  one  or  two 
with  BO  strong  a  Scottish  accent  that  I  could 
scarcely  understand  what  they  meant. 

With  my  usual  quidcness  of  comprehen- 
sion I  immediately  set  them  down  as  the  pro- 
fessional staff  attached  to  the  institution. 
The  Frenchman  in  the  black  suit  was,  of 
course,  an  abb^  who  taught  the  modem  lan- 
guages— ^the  tall  gentleman  in  the  green  coat 
was  the  professor  of  moral  philosophy-^the 
little  dapper  figure  in  the  long  riding-coat 
and  stiff  pigtail  was  the  dancing-master — 
the  stately  lady  in  the  chints  gown,  the 
music-mistress — and  the  tall,  stiff,  half-pay- 
captain-looking  individual,  in  the  red  waist- 
coat, and  whiskers  to  match,  was  the  drilling- 
master. 

Their  faces  overflowed  with  smiles.  Their 
tongues  were  eloquent  with  kindness  and 
commendation.  They  referred  to  my  timely 
interposition  to  rescue  "  their  ladies,"  as  an 
act  of  heroism  that  gave  me  a  claim  to  their 
life-long  devotion.  They  rivalled  each  other 
in  the  demonstrative  eamestne«is  of  their  ad- 
miration; but  the  dignifled  intructress  in 
thorough-bass  appeared  to  be  gushing  over 
with  gratitude  for  the  service  I  had  rendered 
the  establishment. 

I  felt  exceedingly  confused  under  an  ordeal 
so  completely  unexpected.  I  really  did  not 
know  what  to  say.  At  last,  when  all  the 
company  were  hanging  upon  my  words  Kke 
so  many  ardent  searchers  into  futurity 
awaidng  the  responses  of  an  oraole,  I  blurted 
out,— 


"  WiU  you  have  the  goodnesa  to  infant 
me  whose  school  this  is  ?  " 

A  bomb-shell  bursting  in  a  dovecote  eoiild 
scarcely  have  produced  greater  commotioo 
than  did  this  most  unludLy  qnestion.  They 
all  recoiled  as  if  eadi  had  zeoeived  a  shot 
Their  several  physiognomiee  changed  their 
expresdion  in  a  singolariy  mariLed  eontniL 
They  looked  astomidimenti  horror,  indigna- 
tion, shame,  and  rage. 

««  Une  ieole!**  cried  the  abb^  with  a wldi- 
ering  glance.  *'  Mori  demavie!  Tat  do  yoe 
mean,  monsieur,  by  muk  grosa  affiront  of 
meP" 

''  A  school ! "  shrieked  the  portly  gentle- 
woman, blazing  with  fury  and  contempt} 
*'  why,  Mr.  Thingembob,  what  in  the  worid 
do  you  take  us  for  P  " 

**  A  schule ! "  shouted  the  fiery-whiakend 
half-pay  captain,  looking  as  ferocioua  as  a 
cannibal  after  a  protracted  &at.  *'  Do  yi 
ken  what  ye  say,  ye  graceleaa  ne'ef-do-'wetlP 
Had  I  but  my  gude  daymore,  Fd  cut  yeii 
twa  wi'  no  more  remorse  than  if  ye  weie  a 
chicken  with  the  pip." 

The  others  strode  towarda  me  with  aecnd- 
ing  brows  and  flenched  flsta.  In  truth,  thty 
looked  so  menacing  that  an  apprelMsidoa 
suddenly  seized  me  that  I  must  have  beai 
inveigled  into  a  private  madhouse }  end, « 
the  impulse  of  fear,  I  rushed  to  the  doai^ 
opened  it,  and  ran  along  the  paasage  towaidi 
the  hall,  as  fast  as  I  could. 

«  The  Duchess  of  Bichmond'a  ceixiagel  * 
shouted  a  stentorian  voice. 

I  stopped  suddenly  at  the  fioot  of  the  prit* 
dpal  staircase.  Looking  up  towards  iStm 
flnt  landing,  where  stood  a  aplendid  graif 
of  sculpture,  I  noticed  the  peerieaa  Chariolte 
descending,  robed  as  I  had  aeen  her  ia  Ae 
Gardens.  She  was  alone.  She  eaught  eight 
of  me  immediately,  and  her  fiice  beeeme  ze* 
diant  with  smiles.  She  held  out  her  gloifed 
hand.    At  a  bound  I  waa  at  her  ddew 

"  I  thought  you  had  become  tired  of  ev 
company,  and  had  gone  away." 

Every  word  thrilled  me  like  a  gentle 
of  electricity.  I  took  the  oflbred  haikU 
led  her  down  the  stairs,  and  throo^^tlieham 
and  under  the  portico,  murmuring  iHwrlMid 
incoherently.  The  rain  had  eeaaed,  end  te 
sun  was  shining  brightly.  I  was  juatls  tiiip 
to  see  the  scarlet  liveriea  of  a  royal 
paadng  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
From  the  other,  a  ^endid  equpago  d|d|4 
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up  to  the  entrance.  Three  tall  footmen,  in 
magnificent  liveries,  jumped  from  the  back 
and  opened  the  door. 

I  led  forward  my  beautiful  companion. 
She  sprang  into  the  vehicle,  but  scarcely  was 
she  seated,  and  the  door  closed,  when  she 
put  out  her  hand,  as  if  for  a  parting  shake. 

''  The  duke  will  be  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance,"  she  said,  in  a  soft,  musical 
voice ;  **  be  sure  to  pay  us  an  eady  visit ** 

I  bowed  over,  and  reverently  kissed  the 
hand  I  held,  but  not  a  word  was  I  able  to  ut- 
ter, so  great  was  my  flurry  and  excitement. 
The  next  minute  she  was  lost  to  my  view. 
I  could  only  see  the  clustering  footmen,  as 
the  brilliant  equipage  passed  into  the  square. 

"  The  Lady  Sinclair's  carriage !  *'  was 
shouted  from  the  hall  as  I  re-entered  the 
house.  Involuntarily  I  glanced  upwards, 
and  there  beheld  the  lovely  Madelina,  abso- 
lutely inviting  roe  to  join  her.  It  did  not 
take  two  seconds  to  bring  me  on  the  same 
itair. 

"  Where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself?  " 
she  asked,  placing  her  arm  within  mine,  in 
a  quiet,  matter-of-course  way,  that  to  me 
was  as  fascinating  as  her  charming  features. 
**  I  could  not  tell  what  had  become  of  you.*' 

Nor  could  I  have  told,  at  least,  rationally, 
what  had  become  of  myself.  She  did  not 
appear  to  notice  my  embarrassment,  but 
kept  talking,  in  the  kindest  tone  of  voice, 
as  we  passed  through  the  domestics  out  of 
the  entrance  door. 

"  Any  of  the  servants  will  tell  you  where 
Sir  Robert  Sinclair  lives,"  she  murmured 
OQt  of  the  carriage  window.  **  We  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  whenever  you  are  passing 
tiiat  way." 

The  vehicle  was  hardly  out  of  sight  when 
I  turned  back. 

'*  The  Duchess  of  Manchester's  carriage ! " 
eame  from  a  stentor  in  plush,  as  I  rapidly 
passed  by  him,  having  caught  sight  of  a  de- 
•oending  figure  on  the  staircase.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  exquisitely  charming  Susan  wel- 
eomed  me  with  both  hands  extended. 

*'  I  thought  you  would  not  leave  us  with- 
out saying  good-by,"  she  said,  as  if  I  had 
been  an  old  friend.  **  1  should  have  regretted 
parting  from  one  who  has  laid  me  under  so 
heaTy  an  obligation,  without  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  grateftil  sense  of  it.  But 
the  dnke  will  do  this  for  me  better  than  I  can 
do  it  for  myielfl    Of  oourse  yon  will  oomo 


and  be  introduced  to  the  dnke— «ay  to-mor- 
row, at  noon  P  " 

I  was  ready  to  promise  anything,  though 
in  a  state  of  mind  that  was  far  from  condu- 
cive to  a  careful  performance.  I  was,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  repeat  the  promise  before 
her  equipage  was  driven  away.  • 

"  The  Marchioness  Comwallis's  carriage!" 
rang  out  through  the  hall  as  I  leaped  up  the 
stairs,  three  at  a  time,  to  meet  the  lively 
Louisa.  She  recognized  me  with  the  silvery 
laugh  that  had  attracted  me  towards  her 
when  I  lay  behind  the  tree,  watching  and 
listening,  as  if  spell-bound. 

«  O  you  naughty  fellow !  "  she  exolaimedy 
**  what  in  the  world  could  have  made  you 
hide  yourself,  when  your  presence  was  so 
much  desired  P  Now  hand  me  to  my  car- 
riage without  stopping  to  invent  an  excuse." 

I  went  through  the  same  process  in  iden- 
tically the  same  state  of  bewilderment 

'*  Have  the  goodness  to  remember  that  we 
breakfast  at  ten,"  she  added,  puttiug  her 
laughing  face  half  out  of  the  still  open  door 
of  her  equipage ;  **  and  mind  that  you  don't 
keep  the  marquis  waiting,  for  he  will  be 
dreadfully  impatient  to  see  yon  after  I  shall 
have  told  him  to-day's  adventure." 

I  bowed  in  acquiescence  as  she  disap- 
peared. 

«  The  Duchess  of  Bedford's  carriage ! " 
bawled  the  footman,  as  another  magnificent 
vehicle  drove  up.  Scarcely  had  I  heard  the 
announcement  when  I  found  myself  escort- 
ing the  graceful  Oeorgiana  —  the  youngest, 
the  freshest,  the  most  lovable  of  that  match- 
less group  of  youthful  beauties.  She  placed 
her  arm  in  mine  with  a  look  of  pleasure  that 
made  the  modest,  tender  expression  of  her 
features  radiant  as  an  angel's.  But  she  did 
not  address  me  till  she  was  about  to  plaoe 
her  foot  upon  the  carriage  step,  when  she 
gave  me  her  hand. 

**  We  shall  expect  you,"  she  said,  as  though 
she  were  addressing  a  brother.  **  My  hus- 
band would  blame  me  very  much  if  I  did  not 
insist  on  your  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  you.   Au  revair  !  " 

I  thought  I  perceived  a  blush  mantling  her 
fair  cheek  as  she  acknowledged  my  bow,  when 
the  horses  dashed  forward.  I  stood  still  un- 
der the  portico. 

*'  Am  I  asleep  or  awake  P  "  I  asked  my- 
selfl  '*  It  anistf  be  a  day-dream.  I  am  still 
under  the  favorite  tree  in  Keniin^n  Oar- 
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dens,  and  these  duchesses  are,  of  course,  the 
ideal  creations  of  a  very  yain  and  very  sug- 
gestive imagination." 

If  anybody  had  rudely  knocked  me  over 
the  head,  I  might  have  got  summarily  rid  of 
my  delusions }  but  as  I  went  back  through  the 
hall,  the  double  row  of  liveried  servants  bow- 
ing to  me  as  I  proceeded,  increased  my  per- 
plexity and  confusion.  Once  more  I  rushed 
up  the  staircase.  I  wovM  fathom  the  mys- 
tory  by  which  I  felt  so  thoroughly  bewil- 
dered. 

Unannounced,  I  rushed  into  the  drawing- 
room.  The  sisters  were  sitting  together, 
laughing  heartily.  They  rose  as  I  entered. 
I  began  to  stammer  out  an  apology.  This 
only  increased  their  mirth  for  a  moment  or 
two.  Then  each  took  me  by  an  arm,  and 
inade  me  sit  between  them. 

«  You've  made  a  little  mistake,''  said  the 
elder  matron,  in  a  manner  likely  to  place  me 
at  my  ease ;  "  but  nothing  could  be  more 
naturaL  To-day  is  my  birthday,  and  my 
daughters,  who  are  aU  married,  came  to 
brei^&st  with  me  this  morning,  after  which 
they  enticed  me  and  their  aunt,  who  is  stay- 
ing here,  to  enjoy  an  hour  of  the  fine  weather 
in  Kensington  Gardens.  There,  getting  into 
a  retired  place,  free,  as  they.&neied,  from 
observation,  they  must  needs  disport  them- 
selves like  so  many  schoolgirls.  They  had 
arranged  the  subsequent  dance,  in  compli- 
ment to  me  and  the  regiment  I  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  raising;  but  while  it  was 
proceeding,  we  were  interrupted  by  a  visit 
from  her  majesty  Queen  Charlotte,  and  their 
royal  highnesses  the  princesses." 

This  explanation  increased  my  amazement 
tenfold. 

''  May  I  ask,"  I  stammered  out,  **  whom 
I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  P  " 

The  beautiful  face  seemed  about  to  lose  its 
temporary  gravity. 
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"  She's  no  exactly  a  schalemi^tresa,"  ob- 
eerved  the  sister,  with  evidently  an  enforced 
seriousness;  "and  ye  quite  acandaliied 
Mrs.  McTaggart,  the  housdieeper,  and  the 
upper  servants,  when  ye  put  tic  an  a&oot 
upon  them  as  to  take  them  (ox  teachera  and 
dominies,  and  sic  like." 

<'  Then  pray  tell  me  who  it  is  to  whom  I 
must  apologise  ?  "  cried  I,  atartiBg  up. 

''Na,  nal"  exdaimed  the  wann-heartad 
Scotchwoman ;  *'  ye  meant  na  oflEenee,  lad- 
die^ and  ye  did  ua  a  grand  service.  The 
mistake's  just  no  mair.  thtflk  a  joke  to  laugh 
at,  and  we^ll  be  &st  irienda  fira  thia  day,  fiv 
your  gallantry  in  getting  us  a'  ao  well  qmt 
o'  that  htorid  beast" 

I  was  still  too  much  embemaaed  to  do 
more  than  stare  at  the  kindly  speaker. 

'<  I'm  Lady  Wallaoe,  of  Cragie^"  ahe  added, 
''and  this  is  my  aiater,  thx  DvGHBsa  or 
Gordon." 

The  mystery  waa  at  once  deaied  op.  I 
had  often  heard  of  the  beautiful  dudiCBi^ 
and  her  stiU  more  beautiful  daoghtera,  lor 
they  had  Xor  many  aeasona  been  **  the  ob* 
served  of  all  observera"  in  the  world  of 
jbahion  i  but  I  had  never  seen  them.  My 
part  in  this  Comedy  of  Enon,  thmntanf 
had  been  easy  enough. 

At  last  I  i|sa  permitted  to  make  Bf 
adieux.  Her  grace  aent  me  a  handeomi 
cadMUf  and  never  failed  to  treat  me  with  the 
greatest  possible  kindneaa  wheii  I  ohoae  to 
make  one  in  the  very  large  ourele  of  iMr 
friends,  that  assembled  eithar  in  Seotlaad  cr 
in  London.  As  for  her  danghten»  wheiief« 
I  met  either  of  them  snbaequeatly^  I  waa 
sure  to  be  reminded  of  the  inoidenta  el  thai 
brightest  day  of  my  youth,  irheo  I  added  to 
the  number  of  my  firienda  the  haadaoiae 
portion  of  the  peerage  to  be  fbond  in  that 
matehleas  family  group. 


Lnrsa  fob  musio. 

The  dedal  fanes  of  rosy  light 

Are  clinging  round  the  amber  dawn. 
And  crimson  isles  of  verdare  bright 

Lie  bathed  in  odor  freshly  drawn.  . 
The  vesper  fire  of  vernal  touch 

Ascends  with  starlike  foot  the  snow, 
While  hearts  of  gold  that  love  too  much 

Are  cradled  fur  m  sleep  below. 


Undying  crimson  swells  and  eotle 

O'er  limpid  wild  and  lastroas  htjt 
And  shower  on  shower  of  crystal  peaib 

On  music's  pinions  elide  and  etnj. 
From  fairy  harps  the  &ntest  strfaif 

Is  reft  to  deoc  thy  golden  liair« 
And  Beauty's  own  eternal  spriag 

With  sweeter  pang  is  quivcriqg  dMn. 


*i»f 
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From  Good  Words. 
MEDITATIONS  IN  ADVKNT. 

BT   THB    DBAN    OF     CAKTBRBUBT. 

I. 

It  seemt  very  difficult  to  conceiye  that 
the  usual  qoune  of  this  world  should  ever 
bo  broken  in  upon  by  such  an  erent  as  the 
coming  of  our  Lord.  It  forms  one  of  the 
most  startling  contrasts  possible,  to  place 
side  by  side  the  common  every-day  thoughts 
of  all  of  us  about  things  around  us,  and  the 
reality  of  the  appearance  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  us.  Of  what  is  this  a 
sign  ?  On  the  one  hand,  do  not  let  us  press 
it  further  than  is  fair.  I  suppose  something 
of  the  kind  is  the  case  with  us  about  all 
very  solemn  things.  Wo  all  know  we  must 
die ;  but  a  sentence  of  death,  or  the  discov- 
ery of  that  fatal  necessity  imminent  on  us, 
would  be  to  any  of  us  a  rude  shock  to  our 
ordinary  habits  and  thoughts.  We  all  be- 
lieve the  holy  articles  of  our  faith;  but 
there  are  times  in  the  lives  of  us  all,  times 
of  which  wo  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed, 
when  the  mention  of  these  solemn  points 
of  our  belief  would  come  in  strangely  and 
incongruously.  So  that  I  think  we  must 
not  hold  the  fact  with  which  we  set  out  to 
be  in  itself  a  sign  of  irreligion.  It  is  rather, 
perhaps,  a  necessity  of  our  nature.  Qod  has 
to  made  us  that  we  are  necessarily  taken 
hold  of  and  possessed  by  the  things  about 
vs.  The  things  that  are  not  seen  are  of  in- 
finitely more  im|X)rtance ;  but  it  is  the  things 
that  are  seen  which  ar^  present  and  nearest 
Qs.  We  must  make  an  effort  to  look  at  the 
one ;  the  other  we  cannot  help  seeing.  And 
so  it  is,  that  while  God  has  constituted  us 
beneficently  in  this  respect,  so  that  this  ten- 
dency of  our  nature  is  good  for  us  in  the 
tnain,  —  good  for  our  preservation  in  life, 
good  for  our  enjoyment  of  life,  good  for  our 
•access  in  life  —  yet,  like  all  our  other  natu- 
ral tendencies  and  habits,  it  needs  eorrect- 
isg,  needs  elevating,  needs  to  be  interfered 
with  for  the  purposes  of  our  best  and  high- 
est life.  For  we  are  not,  while  in  this  pres- 
ent state,  to  be  the  slaves  of  outward  things ; 
and  by  £ir  the  greater  part  of  our  existence 
will  be  passed  in  another  state  than  this, 
even  an  eternal  one. 

Thoughts  like  these,  naturally  arising  out 
of  the  great  subject  of  Advent,  seem  to  lead 
nt  to  shape  our  meditations  thus  :  The  dif- 
JkuLiy  of  realizing  our  Lord's  coming,  as 


necessarily  belonging  to  our  ordinary  life  in 
this  world ;  and  the  necessity  of  realizing 
the  Lord's  coming,  as  belonging  to  the  bet- 
ter part  of  our  life  here,  and  to  our  higher 
lilb  hereaAer.  May  God  guide  and  bless  us 
while  we  think  on  these  two  things. 

«Yet  a  little  while,  and  He  that  shall 
come  will  come."    This  is  our  belief.    But 
when^    and   howf     How  many  centuries 
have  aped  by  since  these  words  were  writ- 
ten !    How  many  more  may  drag  on  before 
they  are  fulfilled !    Where  in  our  own  days, 
where  in  days  future,  can  we  assign  a  time 
when  we  can  realize  the  fact  of  His  coming? 
Shall  it  be  while  earth  is  at  peace,  amidst  the 
steady  labors  of  the  arts,  and  while  man's 
thoughts  are  even  and  undistracted  P    Shall 
the  merchant  on  the  exchange,  the  student 
at  his  desk,  the  traveller  on  his  journey,  the 
mother  in  her  family  duties,  the  children  in 
their  school  or  at  their  play,  be  startled  with 
the  cry  of  His  approach  P    So  seem  some 
places  in  Holy  Scripture  to  teach  us;  and 
yet  how  difficult  to  imagine  it!    What  do 
any  of  us  expect  less,  than  such  a  surprise 
to  such  employments  P    What  seems  more 
unlike  €k>d's  ways  of  dealing  with  man  dur- 
ing all  these  centuries,  than  that  such  a  sud- 
den crash  should  break  in  upon  this  settled 
order  of  things,  which  He  has  so  far  estab* 
lished,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  Him  to  see  it 
maintained,  and  to  keep  its  place  among 
ourselves  P    Well,  but  let  U9  then  take  the 
other    alternative.      Shall    that    day  come 
upon  us  amidst  fierce  wars  and  distresses, 
when  men's  passions  are  let  loose,  and  their 
thoughts  have  lost  balance  P    Shall  the  ears 
of  the  wild  combatants  in  the  battle-field  be 
pierced  by  the  shout  of  the  archangel  rising 
over  the  din  of  their  conflict  P    Shall  the 
lurid  glare  of  burning  homes  usher  in  the 
conflagration  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth  P 
Shall    anguish  and    mourning  be  already 
upon  mankind  before  that  sign  shall  appear 
in  heaven  at  which  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
shall  mourn  P    This  again  seems  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  testimony  of  Scripture  in 
other  places.    But  in  that  case,  how  difficult 
to  imagine  God's  faithful  people  waiting  and 
praying;  how  must  their  thoughts  be  dis- 
tracted, and  their  Saviour  put  out  of  their 
sight  by  the  dire  necessities  of  the  time !  If 
the  Christian  prays  against  sudden  death,  if 
he  dreads  the  passing  from  perhaps  a  light 
jest,  or  a  trifling  thought,  or  a  festal  mo> 
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menty  to  the  presence  of  his  Ood,  who  would 
expect  that  the  Church  shall  then,  so  to 
speak,  be  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  when 
fierce  passions  are  raging  even  in  bosoms 
whose  law  is  forgiveness,  and  the  ordinary 
means  of  grace  are  suspended  ?  Again,  if 
we  put  the  alternative  as  to  different  times 
of  our  ordinary  life,  we  shall  find  it  equally 
difficult  to  give  reality  to  our  expectations 
of  the  Lord's  coming.  Hear  what  the  poet 
sings  of  it : — 

"  At  midnij^ht  when  mankind  is  wrapt  in  peace, 
And  worldly  fancy  feeds  on  golden  dreams:. 
To  give  more  dread  to  man's  most  dreadful 

hour. 
At  roidnip:ht,  'tis  presumed,  this  pomp  will  burst 
From  tenfold  darkness  :  sudden  as  the  spark 
From  smitten  steel:   from  nitrous  grain  the 

blaze. 
Man,  starting  from  his  couch,  shall  sleep  no 

more ! 
The   day  is    broke,  which  never  more  shall 

close ! " 

Now  as  to  this,  — we  know  that  *'  that  day 
will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  and  to 
some  it  must,  like  the  thief,  come  in  the 
night  itself.  But  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
this  to  all  mankind,  seeing  that  night  and 
day  share  our  globe  alike,  and  such  a  con* 
sideration  entirely  prevents  any  general  ap- 
plication of  such  a  description,  or  of  any 
description  of  men's  occupations,  except  on 
the  largest  scale,  when  it  shall  overtake 
them.  They  shall  be  **  eating  and  drinking, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  buying 
and  selling,  planting  and  building ; "  these 
shall  be  their  general  employments  over  the 
whole  earth;  on  such  things  shall  their 
thoughts  be;  but  to  give  any  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  circumstance  as  applicable 
to  all  men  is,  from  the  above  reason,  impos- 
sible. Then  again,  as  to  the  place  where 
the  Lord  shall  come,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
form  any  idea  in  our  minds  which  may  at  all 
accord  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature  to 
which  we  find  ourselves  subjected!  He 
shall  come  and  be  seen  by  all ;  by  all  at  the 
same  moment ;  so  that  the  very  conditions 
of  our  senses  will  be  changed,  the  very 
foundations  of  the  earth  broken  up,  all  pres- 
ent hindrances  removed.  All  the  channels 
of  thought  and  perception  must  be  different, 
before  such  a  thing  can  be.  And  here  we 
seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  true  reason  of 
the  difficulty  which  we  find  in  conceiving 
this  matter, — that  it  does  not  belong  to  our 
present  state  or  perceptions;  we  shall  be 


changed  before  we  are  coiitcious  of  it ;  in 
that  change,  all  incongruity  will  pass  away ; 
after  it,  all  surprise  will  have  vanished  in  its 
surpassing  greatness.  Our  eyes  will  see  the 
Lord,  but  not  these  eyes,  whose  vision  is 
limited  by  so  brief  a  space  ;^  not  these, 
which  find  obstacles  in  matter  intervening; 
not  these,  which  weep  earthly  tears,  and 
glance  aside  at  earthly  vanities.  Our  ears 
will  hear  the  voice  before  which  heaven  and 
earth  shall  flee  away ;  but  not  these  earthly 
organs,  ever  bearing  amiss,  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  good  from  the  vain.  Our  hearts 
shall  beat  high  at  the  joy  of  our  Lord's 
approach;  yet  not  these  feeble  ones,  the 
strongest  of  which  would  be  arrested  in  its 
vital  course  by  terror  at  the  very  adjuncts 
of  his  coming :  but  other  and  more  blessed 
ones,  even  new  hearts,  able  to  welcome  all 
his  glory,  and  to  respond  to  all  his  love. 
We  shall  be  changed  —  through  the  grave 
or  without  the  grave  -^  all  changed,  ao  that 
earth  will  be  different  to  us,  time  will  be  di^ 
ferent,  other  men  will  be  different,  ourselves 
will  be  different ;  for  He  that  sitteth  on  the 
Throne  will  have  made  all  things  new. 

The  difficulty,  then,  in  conceiving  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  is  incident  to  our  pres- 
ent state,  belongs  to  the  imperfection  of  our 
present  faculties,  and  to  their  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  things  of  sense  and  of  tfab 
world.  We  shall  never  lose  it.  As  long  ai 
we  are  in  this  state,  it  will  be  a  strange 
thing  to  us  that  the  Lord  should  oome  and 
put  an  end  to  this  ^te,  and  break  up  all 
the  habits  and  associations  of  the  world 
which  lies  about  us. 

Now  this  difficulty  affects  the  unbeliever 
in  one  way,  and  the  Christian  in  another. 
It  confirms  the  unbeliever  in  his  unbelieC 
**  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  P  for 
all  things  remain  as  they  were  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation."  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  unbeliever ;  in  the  days  of  St 
Peter,  and  in  our  days.  The  stability  d 
Nature  and  her  laws,  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving the  Lord's  coming  in  upon  and  in- 
terrupting the  present  order  of  things,  is  to 
them  a  reason  for  disbelieving  altogether 
that  He  will  come:  for  setting  at  naqgfal 
the  hopes  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  ei- 
pecting  that  this  world  is  to  last  forerer  as 
it  is. 

On  the  Christian  believer,  the  efiiwt  is 
very  different    He,  if  he  be  wisei  does  aol 
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pretend  in  this  matter  to  be  differently  situ- 
ated from  other  men.  Their  difficulties  are 
his  difficulties.  He  can  no  more  realize  the 
dread  and  sudden  event  than  they  can. 
Where  it  is  to  be,  how  it  is  to  be,  these  are 
mysteries  to  him  as  to  others.  •  But  what  is 
his  conclusion  from  these  difficulties  and 
mysteries  ?  Is  it  this,  that  he  should  relax 
his  hold  on  belief  in  the  great  fact  itself; 
that  he  should  let  go  his  faith  in  him  who 
hath  promised,  and  cease  t6  look  and  wait 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  ?  Nay,  if  I  know 
anything  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Christian's  thoughts,  it  is  the  di- 
rect reverse  of  this.  The  certainty  of  the 
event  itself  is  beyond  doubt.  All  Scripture 
is  pledged  to  it ;  our  Lord's  own  most  sa- 
cred word  is  pledged  to  it  again  and  again. 
If  the  assurance,  "  He  that  shall  come  will 
come,"  had  never  been  written,  it  would  yet 
have  been  virtually  written  over  and  over 
again,  that  He  will  come,  and  wul  not  tarry. 
Here  there  can  be  no  giving  way.  This  at 
least  is  an  article  of  his  faith :  and  without 
believing  this,  he  could  not  be  the  Christian 
wbich  he  is.  What  then  is  his  inference  from 
this  difficulty  on  which  we  have  been  treating? 
from  the  fact,  that  is,  that  this  solemn  com- 
ing of  his  Lord  is  a  matter  not  belonging  to 
the  state  of  time,  not  easily  occurring  to,  nor 
grasped  by,  our  present  senses  and  faculties  ? 
What  can  it  be  but  this, — that  it  ^eeds  so 
much  the  more  to  be  thought  upon,  to  be  made 
matter  of  earnest^meditation,  to  be  surveyed 
in  all  its  great  bearingApn  his  thoughts  and 
desires,  on  his  affections  and  determinations  P 
Seeing  these  things  are  so,  *'  What  manner 
of  men,''  as  St.  Peter  asks,  **  ought  we  to 
be  P  "  Seeing  it  is  certain  that  this  present 
ttate  of  things  will  come  to  a  sudden  end  by 
the  Advent  of  our  Lord,  how  ought  we  to 
think  of  men  and  things  around  us  ;  how  to 
make  our  plans ;  how  truly  to  enjoy  life ; 
bow  to  deny  ourselves ;  bow  to  feel  Ood*8 
presence  about  and  over  us;  how  to  war 
against  sin  and  evil ;  how  to  perform  the  va- 
lioiu  duties  of  our  stations  for  which  we  shall 
on  that  day  be  called  to  account  P  For  this 
if  another  result  of  that  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking :  that  our  preparation  for  that 
day  must  rather  oouNist  in  the  things  that 
are,  than  in  those  which  are  to  be.  Its  events 
are  great,  and  beyond  our  comprehension : 
atrange,  and  removed  out  of  our  experience. 
If  we  were  always  to  be  dwelling  on  them, 
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ever  speculating  on  them,  we  should  be  for- 
saking our  line  of  practical  good,  and  unfit- 
ting ourselves  for  God's  work  which  lies  in 
every  man's  path  of  life.  Nay,  the  attempt 
would  be  vain ;  vain,  as  we  saw,  for  any  wor- 
thy comprehension  which  it  would  give  ua 
of  that  day ;  vain,  for  any  imagined  succesa 
in  throwing  off  the  realities  of  this  state  in 
which  we -are.  For  the  present,  which  lies 
about  a  man,  wraps  him  like  a  garment,  and 
gives  the  form  and  semblance  to  all  his 
thoughts  and  deeds ;  the  age  in  which  a  man 
lives  in  the  very  fiesh  and  blood  of  his  per- 
sonal being,  and  he  can  no  more  ^ivest  him- 
self of  it  and  be  separate  from  it,  than  he  can 
divest  himself  of  those  and  be  separate  firom 
them. 

In  our  daily  work,  then,  it  is  that  we  must 
prepare  for  Christ's  coming ;  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  this  day,  for  the  account  of  that  day ; 
by  living  more  purely,  more  truthfully,  more 
charitably ;  living  more  in  prayer,  more  in 
consciousness  of  God's  presence,  more  in  the 
cleansing  power  of  the  Lord's  blessed  Atone- 
ment, and  by  the  guidance  of  his  indwelling 
Spirit. 

One  thought  may  perhaps  have  been  in 
some  minds,  as  they  have  been  reading  these 
lines,  and  it  is  this,  Will  not  the  Lord's  com- 
ing, to  most  of  us,  in  all  probability  be  the 
day  of  our  own  death  ?  And  would  it  not 
be  more  profitable  to  be  preparing  us  for 
that,  than  to  speak  to  us  of  an  event  which 
may  bo  far  distant,  and  probably  will  not 
come  on  the  earth  in  our  time  at  all  ?  To 
this  question  there  are  two  answers, — answers 
which  ought  to  be  ever  impressed  on  a  Chris- 
tian's mind.  First,  the  view  of  things  pro- 
posed by  the  inquirer  is  not  that  taken  in 
Holy  Scripture,  which  is  the  rule  and  pattern 
of  our  teaching.  There  we  do  not  hear  any- 
thing of  preparation  for  deatJu  I  doubt 
whether  one  text  can  be  found  in  which  we 
are  exhorted  to  make  such  preparation,  as 
such.  But  the  constant  note,  the  continually 
recurring  exhortation  is,  to  be  prepared  for 
the  Lord's  coming.  So  that  if  we  would 
teach  as  God's  Word  teaches,  as  our  blessed 
Lord  and  his  apostles  taught,  we  cannot  do 
as  the  inquirer  would  have  us.  Our  second 
answer  goes  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and 
in  fact  gives  the  account  and  lays  open  the 
foundation  of  the  former.  He  who  is  pre- 
pared for  the  Lord's  coming  is  necessarily 
also   prepared  for   hie   own   death.    The 
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grater  inelndes  the  less.  He  who  so  lives, 
BO  thinks,  so  speaks,  so  works,  in  his  daily 
life,  as  to  be  ready  for  the  sign  of  the  Son  of 
man  in  heaven,  and  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel and  the  tmmp  of  God,  will  not  be 
found  unready  when  the  summons  is  heard 
in  a  softer  tone,  and  comes  with  more  pre- 
vious warning.  If  he  can  meet  the  Lord 
amidst  the  flaming  heavens  and  the  gathering 
dead,  he  will  not  be  loath  to  obey  his  call 
when  its  dread  reality  is  tempered  with  all 
gentle  and  kindly  alleviation — ^with  the  grad- 
ual approaches  of  sickness  and  infirmity,  and 
the  tender  solaces  of  loving  friends  and 
watchful  attendants.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  who  has  forgotten  his  Lord's  coming,  and 
has  simply  been  careful  about  readiness  for 
his  own  dismissal,  will  ever  be  too  liable  in 
the  lesser  thing  to  have  neglected  care  for 
the  greater;  and  he  will  also  be  wellnigh 
certain  to  have  lowered  his  standard  of  at- 
tainment, and  narrowed  his  sympathies,  un- 
worthily ;  in  taking  thought  for  himself,  to 
have  forgotten  the  great  Body  of  which  he  is 
a  member ;  in  minding  his  own  safety,  to 
have  forgotten  the  glory  of  his  Lord — ^nay, 
his  very  Lord  himself 

For — and  with  this  thought  we  will  draw 
to  a  close — there  is  nothing  that  so  much 
takes  a  man  out  of  himself;  nothing  that 
to  much  raises  and  widena  his  thoughts  and 
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sympathies ;  nothing  that  io  mncb  paiifiet 
and  elevates  his  hopes,  aa  this  prepantioQ 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

One  word  more.  And  it  ia  on  words  o^ 
tuning  in  a  text  already  more  than  once  re> 
ferred  to, "  Yet  a  little  while."  I  aaid  it  waa 
not  good  to  speculate,  not  good  to  give  aeopt 
to  the  roving  fancy,  as  to  the  great  event,  iti 
manner,  oritatime.  Still  these  vorda,  "Yat 
a  little  while,"  should  be  impieased  on  evay 
mind.  Could  we  look  at  the  fatare  at  we  do 
on  the  past,— could  we  estimate  the  interfal 
of  time  between  the  Lord's  fint  and  aeeoed 
coming,  as  we  shall  do  when  we  look  back 
on  it  from  the  eternal  state, — how  ahort  it 
it  would  seem !  And  how  abort  it  really  k 
to  Him  who  inhabiteth  eternity !  <'  Yet  a 
little  while," — ^long  perhapa  to  iia,  diatiaelei 
with  our  petty  interests,  haraaeed  with  ov 
unresting  cares,  biaased  by  oor  cheiisM 
prejudices  kbut  in  itself,  and  in  oor  real  filb- 
time,  short  radeed.  And  if  but  a  little  yrUk^ 
how  much  the  more  important !  How  idl 
should  it  be  of  lifb'a  work,  life's  aeed-tUM^ 
life's  decision ! 

Oh  let  us  live  it  for  God  and  for  good; 
let  us  live  it  for  the  day  whieh  ahall  end  it; 
let  us  live  it  as  we  shall  wiah  we  had  doM 
when  we  see  the  Son  of  man  on  hie  ThmMb 
come  to  judge  the  world  I 


Thb  orb  at  Tibitk-Chiwo-Chow. — The  Era- 
pcror  of  China,  it  seems,  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  has 
Seen  troubled  with  an  inefiScient  ireneral.  He 
says  in  a  lute  imperial  edict,  that  Tienn-Ching- 
Chow.  commander-in-chief  in  the  Kouel  Tcheoa, 
*'  has  been  accused  of  presenting  us  incorrect  re- 
ports, and  of  not  havin^i^  opposed  with  sufficient 
energy,  through  ncj^h'^cnce,  the  brigands  who 
were  dovnstatin^  our  provinces."  He  examined 
the  chnrges,  found  them  more  or  less  true,  but  as 
the  great  Tienn-Ching-Chow  had  performed 
some  services,  **  silence  was  observed  as  to  the 
accosations  aj^inst  him,  for  we  stHl  hoped  to 
have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  his  conduct." 
The  edict  proceeds  :— 

"  We  decided  that  this  general  should  be  in- 
formed of  our  desire  of  seeing  him  change  his 
conduct.  If  he  had  understood  all  the  great- 
ness of  oar  clemency,  he  would  have  endeavored 
to  have  only  merited  our  praises,  and  to  have 


thus  repaired  his  ianlts.  If  ha  bad  eotad  m,lm 
would  not  have  made  us  repent  of  having  maray 
addressed  reproaches  to  him  which  were  om 
intende<l  for  his  good.  On  the  twelfth  smmni  er 
last  year — that  is  to  say,  six  mootha  age  wi 
ordered  him  to  take  tlie  field  to  pqnish  the  br^ 
ends  who  infest  Tong^Tchsnn  and  Che^Tsiem, 
towns  of  the  first  order.  We  did  not  espeelta 
hear  that  not  a  sinfrle  soldier  was  aant  thmk 
This  general,  now  idle,  lives  quietly  ie  tbeehM 
town  of  his  province,  withoot  thinking  of 
thing  hot  his  own  comfort,  and  no  lomri ' 
himself  on  the  fields  of  battle.  He  • 
naught  our  will.    Too  confident  la  onr 


nanimity,  he  completely  forgets 
young,  and  his  conduct  is  nearly  at 

In  other  words,  we  presume  that  die 
pcror  meant  to  chop  his  head  off,  whkh 
doubtless  "serve  htm  right."— Jv.  Y. 
Pott. 
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From  Ponch.  8h.  Oeo.  W.  I  mean,  your  majesty,  that 

THE  TWO  GEORGES.  if  like    Englishmen,  the    Americans    had 

Scene — ITie  Elysian  Fidds.  taken  a  few  revolutions  quietly  and  by  in- 

Shade  of  King  Oeorge  III.  What— what  "talments,  they  would  not  now  be  murdering 

—what?  Yes— yes— yes.  It  w  Mr.  Washing,  one  another  by  the  thousand. 

ton.    Don't  avoid  me,  don't  avoid  me,  don't  f?'  ^'  ^^;  ^^°"  '  »®®/  ^  ^^^  ^  •®®-     ^ 

avoid  me.    No  iU  feelings  here,  you  know.  Sh.    Oeo.   W^.  Your    majesty    was    good 

Sfiade  of  Mr,  Oeorge  Washinhtan.  I  beg  enough  to  come  among  us  about  forty  years 

your  majesty's  pardon.    I  wasT  I  believe,  *««•    Smce  that  Ume  England  has  emanoi. 

lost  in  thought,  and  did  nbt  observe  whom  P*'^?  ^^®  Dwsentws ^   ,  ^  „ 

B  or    ^._    TTT  V i-_-i  fellows,  Dia- 
Quakers— 

^^  iRsenters. 

Sl  ''c/ir/ir  Thinksr  tiianksr  thanks.  f  *•  ^^'  ^v^^*  emancipated  the  Papists. 

Very  genteel  of  you,  I  am  sur«.  but  you  were  ,   ^*-  ^^'  ^^\  "•'  y®»'  ^<^  wicked  thing 

alwaj^  a  genUeman.    Yes,  all  ^oes  well  in  to  do-sooner  have  lost  my  head  at  White- 

the  tight  fittle  island — my  granddaughter  is  b.    ^       m-  yr         e        i  v      -n    i« 

the  best  of  queens,  my  great-granddaughters  ^*-  ^^'  ^'  ^*«  reformed  her  Parlia- 

are  the  best  of  princesses,  and  my  great-  °*®""*                                        j       .x*         j 

great-grandbabies  are  the  best  of  babies.  ,    ^*-  ^^*  ^^' .!««»  y^'  ^^^  ^^^^  "?^: 

Nothing  to  say  against  that,  nothing,  noth-  1?" '  ^*'  mistake,  let  m  the  mob,  rumed 

ing,  nothing,  nothing.  of  "/S'^^'nT  tt     ^.,-,.^,.0       t 

Sh.  Geo.  W.  The  condition  of  the  British  ^^  ^^-  W:  Has  abolished  the  Com  Laws. 

Empire  must  indeed  be  highly  tatisftictory  .  ^^  Oeo.  III.  Yes,  yes,  cruel  thing  to  the 

to  her  former  ruler.    I  reg?et  that,  mute/o  ^'^«"-    I  was  a  farmer  myself,  they  should 

nomine,  I  cannot  say  the  same  thing  of  "«^Y  ^*^®  tr"®Ti'  '^  \  ^«^^^  j>|?°  ^^iT®.        • 

another  nation.  '^^^  "^*^*  ^'  ^^*^*  adopted  Free  Trade. 

8h.  Oeo.  III.  Didn't  like  to  mention  it  . .  ^\  ^^^'  ^{^'  Y®*'  y®»-    -^^^"^  ®"^°''  ^^ 

first,  no,  no,  no,  no.    But  as  you  have  men-  "  ^J?,^  ®^™®  °?y;    , ,               - ,     j    ..  .,.  . 

tioned  it,  no  harm  in  saying  that  there  seems  ,  ^K^^'  ^-  And  has  ceased  to  admit  that 

to  be  rather  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  on  the  fire  ^^^ M  ^"ythinff  wrong  in  removing  the 

in  America  n^^A  of  a  king  who  forgot  his  duty.     Come, 

8h.  Oeo.W.  It  is  so,  sire,  and  to  avail  my.  ^''^^  majestv,  those  little  matters,  spread 

self  of  your  majestv's  very  graceful  and  neatly  over  forty  years,  seem  to  me  to  make 

elegant  illustration,  I  fear  tfiere  is  no  fairy  "P  f  »^f«  ^^  revolutions  in  Church  and 

to  step  out  of  the  wall  and  say,  "  Fish,  fish,  ^^^^^  *Jr*";rr  w  n       n       11     v 

fish,  art  thou  in  thy  duty."  ^^  ^^«>-  ^^^-  ^ell,  well,  well     Yes,  yes, 

8h.  Oeo.  III.  Hi!  Very  good,  very  good.  y^\    ^  >'^"  P",^  "  ^^^'  ^«y«  ^  ^°"^  '^^J^ 

Remember  that  story-saw  it  in  a  panto-  ^^«^  y?."  ^^^«"  ^  ^^.  something  to  say  for 

mime  with  Charlotte  atCld  Drur>-we  were  JO'^^fi  Jo**  yo«  hinted  that  I  was  obsti- 

yerj-  fond  of  pantomimes,  Charlotte  and  I-  "J^^^'  ^  understood  you,  Mr.  George,  but  I 

great  fun  to  see  the  clown  burn  his  friend  f^?  '  °^'n<*  allowing  that  you  have  some- 

with  the  hot  poker— very  good,  very  good,  ^"*2?^?,**yUy.v        •          jut 

very  good.     Suppose  you  didn't  care  about  ^^  ^^'  ^'  ^e*,  sire,  and  perhaps  I  may 

pantomimes,   ei.   Mr.   Washington  ?     Too  ••y,?"®  ^^"K  «^!J  7^;^®  r^l^l^^  '"  *°  "" 

Sever  for  such  things.    But  what's  all  your  "f^^'"?  tcmiper.    But  for  all  these  revolu- 

cleverness  done  for  America,  eh,  eh,  eh  ?  *^°"»'/  ?^^'  "«^  ^^7^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^"^"^  °^  ^^J}' 

8h.  Oeo.  W.  I  own  mvself  disappointed  g'^tulating  your  majesty  just  now  upon  the 

with  results,  your  majestV,  and  I  wi£  that  prosperity  and  security  of  your  Royal  House. 

•  the  American  people  had  not  been  such  ob-  ^»  ^^^  Amenca- we  must  wait  and  see. 

atinate  Tories  [  Vamahes. 

^A.(;eo.///.  Eh!what?Eh!whatPEh!  ^A- G'^.  J/J.  Eh ?  eh P  eh P  Ile'sbolted. 

what?    American    Tories  P    Come,    come,  J^ought  I  was  ffoing  to  have  a  victory  ovct 

come,  come,  a  little  too  good  that.    Ameri-  ^fj^^    ^^  ^«»  turned  the  tables  and 

ean  Tories  P  No,  no.  that  wont  do,  Jacobins,  P*»®^  ®"®  ®^f^  "®-  }  ^f^^l  "^"^  °^"*« 

radicals,  levellers,  atheisU.destrucUves,  what  ^^^^  *■  ^^^*  "°^y  ^  ^^"  I"®:  ,^t?' 

Toa  like,  but  not  Tories,  evcr>body  knows  y^'  yes,  yes,  yes,  there's  a  good  deal  to  be 

(hat,  everybody  knows  that.  »"^  ?°  "^^^  J'^f  • .  Y^'T  V"^^  ?,(,»^^"'  ^^^""^ 

8h.  Oei.  W.l  must,  at  the  risk  of  being  "9,^  ^^"\*^^^"^  ""^  \.  ^  "  ^"J  ^P*^  """^ 

charged 

nant  1 

or  _ 

lies.     Whktd^mein,  MastwOw  and  teU  it  to  Charlotte.                    lExiL 
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The  elaborate  and  able  report  of  Capt. 
Bablgren,  Chief  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  has  appeared  in  the  Northern 
papers,  but  its  great  length  and  the  pres- 
sure of  departmental  reports  on  our  atten- 
tion have  not  permitted  us  either  to  find 
room  at  present  for  this  important  report  or 
time  for  a  careful  perusal  of  it.  A  friend, 
however,  very  conversant  with*  the  subject, 
and  feeling  much  interest  in  it,  has  fur- 
nished us  with  the  annexed  botice  of  the 
report. — Naiianal  InUHUgeneer. 

«  The  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Ordnance 
Bureau  of  the  Navv,  Capt.  Dahlgren,  is  a 
very  able  paper,  and  presents  a  most  thor- 
ough and  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  our  naval 
armament  and  defences.  No  such  document 
has  ever  before  emanated  from  the  Ordnance 
Department,  embodying  so  much  informa- 
tion, in  language  so  bnef  and  simple  that  it 
may  be  characterized  as  the  very  concentra- 
tion of  written  thought. 

'<  It  discusses  the  subiect  of  iron-clad  ves- 
sels, of  cast  and  wrought  guns  and  projec- 
tiles, of  rifle  and  round  shot,  and  the 
comparative  destructive  effects  of  these  pro- 
jectiles upon  the  iron  armor.  It  decides  tnat, 
if  penetration  alone  be  the  paramount  con- 
sideration, rifle  shot  will  have  the  advantage ; 
but  if  the  concussion  and  shattering  of  the 
plates  and  wood  casine  behind  them  (vastly 
more  destructive  to  the  ship,  and  likely  to 
end  in  a  short  engagement)  be  the  object  de- 
sired, then  the  swift  heavv  round  shot  will 
give  the  direct  penetrating  blow  best  adapted 
to  do  the  work.  It  shows,  what  is  especially 
important,  that  his  own  model  gun  of  11- 
inch  calibre,  weighing  only  16,0^  lbs.,  has 
proved  superior  in  relative  endurance,  as  to 
weight  of  metal  and  charges  of  powder,  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  toe  celebrated 
wrought  iron  guu  of  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong, 
which  weighed  27,000  lbs  \  that  is,  it  will  do 
greater  comparative  execution,  and  carry  a 
shot  80  lbs.  heavier  than  it  should  be  rela- 
tively, and  13  lbs.  absolutely,  than  the  Brit- 
ish gun.  The  Armstrong  under  these  cir- 
cumstances has  burst,  whilst  the  Dahlgren, 
with  nearly  the  same  number  of  rounds,  ex- 
hibited no  signs  of  failure.  The  projectile 
of  the  former  weighs  156  lbs.  and  of  the  lat- 
ter 169  Ibs^  No  better  argument  can  be 
brought  in  favor  of  cast  iron  guns,  whose 
material  is  distributed  in  the  manner  adopted 
by  Capt.  Dahlgren — combining  the  elements 
of  oronance  power  to  a  greater  extent  than 


that  of  any  other  ^n  ever  made-— as  to  their 
efficiency,  durability,  and  tuletji  and  with 
the  improved  method  of  giving  greater 
tenacity  to  the  metal  in  its  treatment  b^the 
founder,  it  is  believed  that  if  the  Britiih 
Government  will  put  aside  prefadxce»aiidbe 
willing  to  follow  a  little  in  our  trackt  it  «^ 
ere  long,  with  the  approval  even  of  Sir  Wb. 
Armstrong  and  Sir  BLoward  Douglas,  diseHi 
wrought  iron  guns,  breech-loaders,  and  4 
from  the  service.  Such  is  the  tendency  cl 
the  latest  ^erience,  and  Capt.  DahUm 
with  his  practical  skill  and  onsurpassedncft* 
ities  for  experimental  researches  on  tht 
largest  scale,  cannot  &il  to  bring  out  mssf 
new  facts  in  furtherance  of  such  a  resslt 
Some  statements  may  have  been  expectti 
from  him  in  relation  to  the  wrought  iroa 
^ns  of  large  calibre  recently  manufiwtani 
m  this  country,  some  of  which  had^  showi 
great  powers  of  endui^nce.  But  it  is  pn^ 
able  the  experiments  have  not  been  soft- 
ciently  carried  out  to  lead  to  any  wdl«»' 
thorized  d^uotions,  such  as  the  &bricatais 
themselves  might  desire  to  make  pnUkb 
until  they  have  farther  improved  their  pn^" 
esses,  and  are  enabled  to  produce  gnns  of 
uniform  quality.  Nothing  could  M  nors 
unexpected  than  the  results  obtained  in  ths 
use  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  shot  of  laqp 
calibre.  •  It  was  said  on  hish  authority  tut 
had  the  wrought  iron  shot  been  used  by  ttl 
Monitor^  the  Merrvmac  could  easily  nait 
been  sunk.  Capt.  Dahlgren  has  oesMh 
strated,  by  recent  trials  ^  the  best  kind  of 
projectiles  in  the  11-inch  guns,  that  ths 

<  theorv  promulgated  is  directly  at  variaasi 
with  the  facts,'  and  that,  although  tibe  CMt 
iron  shot  breaks,  and  the  wrought  iron  ii 
onlv  crushed,  the  l^ter  lodges  in  the  Ibv^ 
and-a-half  inch  plate,   whue   the   fonwr 

<  passes  completely  through  the  plait  aai 
nearly  through  the  wooden  Decking  of  twaaQ 
inches,  making  a  large  hole,  and  bad^ 
cracking  the  plate.' 

<<  We  have  had  time  and  space  to  aUode  Is 
only  a  few  of  the  important  statements  of 
Capt.  Dahlgren's  report.*  The  whole  ia  da* ' 
serving  the  most  careful  consideration*  and 
we  commend  it  to  all  as  the  most  oonoMb* 
thorough,  but  plain  and  practical  narratiflp 
of  all  the  important  facts  connected  wldr 
the  present  condition  of  naval  armaaieBll 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  otfav 
maritime  nations.  No  oneean  donbtlhi( 
in  the  selection  of  the  chief  oiBoer  of  ikl 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  a  man  of  the  iMirt 
eminent  qualifications  has  been  found  i  oii 
who  has  introduced  many  improvemenlainCa 
the  service,  and  has  acquirea  a  wide  repatA* 
tion  as  an  author.'' 


CANADIAN    OPINION. 
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CANADIAN  OPINION. 
A  DISTINGUISHED  Canadian  writes  to  a 
gentleman  in  this  country  as  follows : — 

'*  This  is  the  Great  BeTolution  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  upon  it  hangs  the  £ite  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  great  statesmen  and  the  philoso- 
phers of  1776  spoke  to  humanity  at  large  of 
the  inalienable  rights  of  all»  and  founded  on 
the  virgin  soil,  almost  a  wilderness,  not  a 
nation  merely,  on  the  Old  World  pattern, 
but  a  *  Continental  Republic,'  a  '  Continen- 
tal Union.'  The  field  was  broad  and  unoc- 
cupied, and  upon  it  wss  to  be  tried  the  grand 
experiment  of  fusing  all  races  of  men  into 
one  universal  family  of  peaceable,  unarmed, 
unguarded,  unshackled,  self-governing  and 
industrious  freemen.  The  sad  and  barbar- 
ous history  of  Asiatic  and  European  conti- 
nents, with  their  confusion  of  tongues  and 
multiplicity  of  petty,  jealous,  rival  and  ever- 
warring  neighboring  nations,  periodically 
decimated  by  tyrants  and  conquerors,  and 
fiunished  by  the  daily  spoiler,  was  to  be 
•hunned  with  horror,  and  the  blessings  of  a 
higher  and  more  perfect  civilization  secured 
to  myriads  of  fellow-men  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  this  new  continent  by  the 
inatrumentality  of  uniting  many  into  one — 
E  Fluribua  Unum,  Nova  Conttellatio, 

*'  Is  there  a  man  who  hat  read  the  history 
of  the  Old  World,  who  has  studied  the  course 
of  events  in  North  America,  ay,  and  of  South 
America,  too,  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  and 
y«t  can  believe  that  God  has  not  ordained  a 
IMW  system  for  human  society,  or  who  can 
doubt  the  issue,  or  who  would  allow  this 
ertsis  to  stop  at  its  threshold  and  cry  Enough  P 
Perish,  I  say  emphatically,  a  million,  two 
millions,  any  amount  of  this  generation,  and 
its  dirt  of  gold,  if  Divine  Justice  requires 
that  amount  of  sacrifice  to  wash  away  the 
sins  of  the  nations ;  but  let  Humanity  and 
Liberty  triumph,  and  the  unity  of  the  free 
eontinent  be  secured  and  perpetuated ! " 


LECTURES  ON  THE  AMERICAN  BEVOLU- 

TION. 

We  directed  attention  recently  to  the  ex- 
otilent  tract  of  Mr.  Still6  wherein  he  draws 
An  historical  parallel  between  the  Peninsular 
War  and  the  American  Rebellion  ;  deriving 
tlierefrom  encouragement,  based  on  histori- 
cal truth,  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  na- 
tional cause.  W^e  also  gave  a  synopsis,  a 
Um  days  since,  of  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Staples 
of  Brooklyn,  wherein  he  points  out  a  re- 
markable coincidence  between  the  first  re- 
ception and  the  subsequent  infiuence  of  the 
Dedaration  of  Independence,  and  that  which 


has  attended  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom, 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  result 
therefrom. 

These  and  other  instances  suggest  how 
much  light  and  warmth  the  Union  cause 
may  draw  firom  the  records  of  the  past ;  and 
especially  from  the  history  of  our  own  Rev- 
olution. A  course  of  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject is  in  process  of  delivery  at  Boston, 
before  the  Lowell  Institute,  by  Professor 
George  W.  Greene.  They  have  been  emi- 
nently successful,  riveting  the  attention  and 
eliciting  the  applause  of  large  and  discrimi- 
nating audiences.  Familiar  as  the  subject 
is  in  its  general  aspects  and  character,  few, 
except  historical  students,  are  acquainted 
with  its  most  significant  details  or  aware  of 
its  philosophical  scope.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  man  in  the  country  better  fitted  to  ex- 
pound and  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  than  Professor  Greene.  It 
has  been  the  study  of  his  life ;  abroad  and 
at  home  he  has  had  rare  facilities  for  inves- 
tigation;  moreover,  he  has  in  his  possession 
the  correspondence,  journals,  and  other  pa^ 
pers  of  his  grandfather.  General  Greene, 
which  are  the  most  valuable  and  authentic 
documents  as  regards  the  military  history  of 
the  war,  in  existence,  and  they  have  never 
been  published.  These  advantages,  com- 
bined with  his  ability  as  a  writer  and  his 
wide  attainments  as  a  student  of  general 
history,  render  Professor  Greene  not  only 
master  of  his  subject,  but  peculiarly  able  to 
give  it  fresh,  interesting,  and  complete  in  a 
series  of  lectures.  He  wisely  ignores  the 
formal  and  chronological  method,  and  takes 
each  branch  or  department  by  itself— the 
military  history,  the  diplomatic  history,  the 
congressional  history,  etc.,  each  forming  the 
theme  of  a  distinct  and  elaborate  discourse. 

Our  object  in  referring  to  this  course  of 
lectures  is  to  suggest  their  delivery  in  this 
city.  It  is  too  evident  that  we  need,  here 
and  now,  to  have  our  pride  and  principle,  as 
American  citizens,  renewed;  levity,  impa- 
tience, and  treason  itself  too  often  breathes 
from  the  lips  of  the  timid  or  reckless,  while 
those  of  the  loyal,  who  are  destitute  of 
moral  courage,  exhibit  a  faint  heart  or  a 
compromising  spirit  Now  w^  can  imagine 
no  better  tonic  for  these  social  malMies 
than  the  lessons  of  history ;  and  especially 
those  of  the  American  Revolution  ably  en- 
forced ;  while  all  intelligent  citizens  would 
find  therein  an  intellectual  treat  and  moral 
encouragement  in  the  present  crisis. — N,  Y. 
Evening  Foet,  26  Jofu 
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THE  RED    SEA   CANAL. 


THE     RED    SEA    CANAL— DISCOVERY   OF 
ANTIQUITIES  NtCAR  ALEXANDRIA. 

A  PRIVATE  letter  from  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  which  has  been  put  into  our  hands, 
giyes  the  view  taken  by  an  intelligent  Amer* 
ican  of  the  practicability  and  importance  of 
the  great  enterprise,  now  auspiciously  begun, 
of  a  ship  oanal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Sues. 
We  copy  a  passage  or  two  relating  to  that 
subject,  and  also  to  certain  antiquities  lately 
discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria : — 

**  I  have  lately  retumed^from  the  works  on 
the  Suez  Canal.  It  is,  as  President  Lincoln 
says, '  a  big  job ; '  but  it  is  certain  to  suc- 
ceed, and  it  will  bring  back  the  trade  of  the 
world  near  the  channel  from  which  it  was 
diverted  by  the  discovery  of  the  passage  of 
Good  Hope.  A  volume  would  be  necessary 
to  describe  what  I  saw.  All  the  eminent 
living  engineers  who  have  examined  the 
work  are  unanimous  in  favor  of  its  practi- 
cability. A  vast  amount  of  work  has  been 
done.  The  oomi)any  has  surmounted  the 
political  and  intrigumff  opposition  of  Eng- 
land, which  hindered  them  a  long  time }  it 
has  built  scores  of  miles  of  fresh  water 
canals  to  serve  Nile  water  to  laborers  and 
irrigate  and  fertilize  their  lands ;  it  has  built 
its  foundries,  workshops,  storehouses  and 
dwellings  a£  different  stations ;  it  has  built 
up  towns  along  the  route ;  it  has  finished  a 
canal  half-way  across  the  isthmus,  and  next 
year  it  will  complete  a  canal  large  enou|[h 
to  transport  all  the  coal  which  the  steamship 
companies  have  now  to  carrv  at  so  great  an 
expense  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
by  rail  across  Egypt  to  Suez.  After  this  pre- 
liminarv  canal,  the  larger  canal  for  bhips  will 
be  finished  in  three  or  four  years.  The  ob- 
jections to  the  practicability  of  a  harbor  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  as  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  sand  on  the  channel,  are,  in  the 
judgment  of  engineers,  pure  fudge.  Nor 
does  there  seem  any  embarrassment  in  re- 
gard to  money.  The  Viceroy,  who  is  prob- 
ably the  richest  sovereign  in  the  world,  is  its 
strongest  supporter,  and  will  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, permit  the  enterprise  to  fail.  The 
estimated  cost  for  the  entire  work  is 
(40,000,000. 

**  They  have  just  been  laying  what  is  called 
an  American  railway  between  here  and 
Ramleh,  a  seaside  suburb  of  the  city.  The 
excavations  have  disinterred  a  large  Quantity 
of  remains  of  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Romans ;  massive  substructions  of  brick 
and  stone,  lonff  and  well-preserved  Roman 
granite  blocks, like  the  Russ  pavement,  mar- 
ble and  ffranite  pillars,  mutilated  busts  and 
statues,  big  water  pipes  in  good  order,  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  etc.    The  extent  of 


the  old  city's  rubbish  it  Vliit  Ittm  well  be- 
lieve Pliny,  who  says  that  the  weumfeieace 
of  Alexandria  was  fifteen  miles,  inclndiag  a 
population  of  over  600,000.  The  8aneeo 
captain  who  burned  the  big  librarir  said  he 
could  not  describe  its  rielmedii  and  beas^, 
that  it  had  four  thousand  ndaeea,  four  tho«- 
sand  baths,  and  four  honared  theatrei  and 
places  of  amusement.  Even  the  Bwim 
only  placed  it  second  to  their  great  mpbi^ 
the  eternal  city. 

"  About  two  years  dnoe  an  nndetgraod 
chapel  of  the  second  or  third  oentimr  wss 
found  here,  hewn  from  solid  rock.  It  was 
evidently  designed,  fbr  secret  funeral  ser- 
vice. It  has  a  passage  with  a  row  of  cata- 
combs on  each  side.  There  was  a  well  eof^ 
ered  with  a  stone.  At  one  end  of  the  ehtpBi, 
opposite  catacomb  passage,  the  wall  was 
scooped,  and  a  stone  bench  was  cnt  oQC,efi- 
dently  for  the  mriest,  behind  whom  wm 
painted,  in  rude  Byzantine  atgrle,  a  pietais 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  On  other  nartaefAB 
wall  were  fhll-lei^h  portraits  of  tne  apoite 
and  prophets,  ana  over  all  the  paintin^wwe 
crabDed  Qreek  inscriptions,  mentioniog  thi 
subjects.  In  one  piece,  I  observed,  it  was  a 
passaffe  firom  the  Evangelists.  The  Anb 
stone-hewers  who  discovered  the  chapel  Mi 
about  breaking  it  up  for  bnflding  maleiiaby 
when  the  Ensman  consul-general,  aa  the  rs^ 
resentative  of  the  Greek  Chureh^  intolmd 
and  saved  it,  though  considerably  damaHi. 
In  foot  they  have  almost  obliterated  the  Ml* 
ures  of  the  portraita.  Thia  chapel,  wkhl 
has  been  opened  since  the  coide-booka  WM 
published,  is  not  generally  known  by  tnnnl- 
lera.  It  is  in  the  same  hiU  on  whira  ataiii 
Pompey's  PHlar."— ^.  F.  Bvmimg  PmL 


THE  POPE  AKD  ITALY. 

A  NUMBER  of  diplomatic  doeomeiita  n^ 
lating  to  Italy  have  been  publishedin  Fcaaok 
It  appears  that  M.  Pasolini,  when  preasid 
on  the  subject  of  Rome,  did  reply  that  die 
Italian  Qovemment  would  not  ra-opea 
tiations,  as  the  French  Government 
by  its  last  resolution  to  leave  them  bq  h^ 
of  a  satisfactory  arrangement  He  addafc 
however,  that  Italy  intendisd  to  .rairfa 
**  hand  in  hand  "  with  France.  It  aba  ^ 
pears  that  the  British  ministry  doling  te 
Christmas /0(es  strongly  pressed  the  Ptopa  te 
leave  Rome,  and  even  ofilnred  htm*  aa  m 
asylum,  the  Oovemor's  Palace  in  IfabiL 
They  expressed,  moreover,  thniiigh  lb 
Odo  Russell,  their  belief  that  the  Plpfe 
might  speedily  be  obliged  to  regret  that  he 
had  not  accepted  the  offiMr.    It  wee  a 
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one  to  emanate  from  a  strictly  Protestant 
Government  which  only  last  Session  ex- 
plained that  it  had  not  interfered  because 
the  matter  concerned  rather  the  Catholic 
than  the  Protestant  world.  Of  course,  the 
Pope,  if  he  chooses,  may  reside  anywhere 
within  the  British  dominions ;  but  we  should 
imagine  that  at  Malta,  a  military  station 
crowded  with  bigoted  Maltese,  and  still 
more  bigoted  Irish  soldiery,  he  would  be  a 
decided  and  very  dangerous  nuisance.  Gib- 
raltar would  be  a  much  better  residence,  as, 
in  the  event  of  too  much  trovble,  we  might 
hand  him,  and  the  rock,  and  the  **  lizards," 
all  over  together  to  Spain.— /Spedo^or,  17 
Jan, 


The  Revolutionary  Committee  in  Borne 
has  issued  a  very  able  new  year's  proclama- 
tion to  the  Romans  on  the  promised  Papal 
reforms.  It  expresses  Roman  gratitude 
both  to  the  power  which  gives  and  to  the 
power  which  has  solicited  these  reforms, 
with  considerable  force:  "Romans,  —  an 
overwhelming  foreign  force  has  added  yet 
another  year  to  the  history  of  your  servi- 
tude, to  the  lamentable  series  of  your  mis- 
fortunes. But,  as  a  solace  to  your  sorrows, 
pretended  administrative  reforms  are  (prom- 
ised you  —  that  is  to  say,  the  partial  and 
ephemeral  carrying  into  effect  of  a  new  law 
promulgated  at  Gaeta  as  far  back  as  1850,  a 
modification  of  the  postal  regulations,  and 
a  slight  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
lottery.  This  is  what  the  generous  Govern- 
ment of  France  has  obtained  from  the  Pon- 
tiff and  the  Holy  College  after  thirteen  years 
of  military  occupation;  this  is  what  the 
Pontiff  and  the  Holy  College  have  been  able 
to  concede  to  the  generous  Governmenuof 
France  in  requital  of  its  maintenance  of  the 
temporal  power  in  Rome  against  the  will  of 
the  Romans.  Romans,  you  should  be  equally 
grateful  to  him  who  obtains  and  to  him  who 
gives  to  you  such  a  benefit."  —  Spectator,  17 
Jm. 


HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 

"Frakce,  Russia,  and  the  Porte  have 
agreed  to  an  arrangement  which  will  be  ap- 
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plauded  by  all  Christendom."  The  state  of 
the  dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  threatening 
to  tumble  about  the  heads  of  the  pilgrims, 
awakened  contemporaneously  '*the  solici- 
tude **  of  the  French  and  Russian  Emperors' 
Governments.  The  two  Cabinets  agreed  to 
ask  the  consent  of  the  Porte  to  construct  a 
new  dome.  The  Porte  entered  into  the  holy 
plan  with  an  ardor  worthy  almost  of  the 
Papacy,  or  of  St.  Peter  himself  when  he  out- 
ran St.  John  on  the  way  to  the  sepulchre. 
It  claimed  the  right  of  the  territoriid  sover- 
eign to  participate  in  the  expense.  And  so 
the  three  powers  are  to  keep  triangular  watch 
over  each  other  as  they  build  the  roof  of  the 
empty  sepulchre  ;  and  the  Christian  powers 
try  with  the  aid  of  the  Turk,  to  find  a  new 
verification  of  the  prophecy  that  the  Cross 
came  to  produce,  not  peace  on  earth,  but  a 
sword. 


DAVIS  Ti^  KEGROES. 

A  8ION  of  the  times  is  a  proclamation  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Davis  on  23d  Dec,  in  which  he 
decreed  that  **  all  negro  slaves  captured  in 
arms  shall  be  at  once  delivered  over  to  the 
States  to  which  they  belong,"  and  that  the  like 
orders  be  executed  in  all  cases  with  respect  to 
all  officers  found  serving  in  company  with 
slaves.  By  the  State  laws  all  slaves  in  insur- 
rection are  liable  to  death,  as  are  all  white 
men  aiding  them,  and  the  Index,  the  organ 
of  the  South  in  London,  thus  interprets  the 
decree :  *'  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a 
regiment  of  negroes  would,  when  captured, 
be  put  to  the  sword.  The  officers  would 
probably  be  hanged  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  our  Indian  heroes  showed  towards  the 
captured  accomplices  of  Nana  Sahib  ;  a  few 
of  the  men  would  likewise  be  hanged  as  an 
example  to  the  rest;  the  majority  would 
simply  return  to  the  condition  from  which 
they  were  taken,  and  in  which,  till  evil  ad- 
visers came  among  them,  they  were  happy." 
In  the  same  decree  Mr.  Davis  sentencea 
General  Butler  to  be  hanged  for  executing 
Mr.  Mumford'^who  had,  three  days  before 
his  entry,  pulled  down  a  Federal  flag — and 
all  officers  serving  under  his  command,  for 
no  reason  at  all. — Spectator,  17  Jan. 
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treason's  last  device. 


TREASON'S  LAST  D.EVICE. 


"  Who  deserves  greatness, 
Deserves  your  hate. 

You  common  cry  of  curs,  ^vhose  breath  I  loathe 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens.*' 

— Cotiolanus. 

«*Hark!  hark!  the  dogs  do  bark." 

— Nursery  JUiyme. 

Sons  of  New  England,  in  the  fray, 

Do  you  hear  the  clamor  behind  yoar  back  1 
Do  you  hear  the  yelping  of  Blanche  and  Tray, 

Sweetheart  and  all  the  mongrel  pack  1 
Girded  well  with  her  ocean  crags. 

Little  our  mother  heeds  their  noise ; 
Her  eyes  are  fixed  on  crimson  flags : 

But  you— do  you  hear  it,  Yankee  boys  % 

Do  yon  hear  them  say  that  the  patriot  flre 

Bums  on  her  altars  too  pure  and  bright. 
To  the  darkened  heavens  leaping  higher. 

Though  drenched  with  the  blood  of  every 
fight; 
That  in  the  light  of  its  searching  flame 

Treason  and  tyrants  stand  revealed, 
And  the  yielding  craven  is  put  to  shame, 

On  capitol  floor  or  foughten  field  ? 

Do  yon  hear  the  hissing  voice  which  saith 

^  That  she — who  bore  through  all  the  land 
The  lyre  of  Freedom,  the  torcli  of  Faith, 

And  young  Invention's  mystic  wand — 
Should  gather  her  skirts  and  dwell  apart, 

With  not  one  of  her  sisters  to  share  her  fate : 
A  Hagar,  wandering  sick  at  heart ; 

A  Parioh,  bearing  the  nation's  hate  ? 

Sons,  who  have  peopled  the  gorgeous  West, 

And  planted  the  Pilgrim  vine  anew. 
Where,  by  a  richer  soil  carest, 

It  grows  as  ever  its  parent  grew. 
Say,  do  you  hear — while  the  very  bells 

Of  your  churches  ring  with  her  ancient  voice, 
And  the  song  of  your  children  sweetly  tells 

How    true    was    the  land  of  your  fathers' 
choice ; — 

Do  yon  hear  the  traitors  who  bid  yon  speak 

The  word  that  shall  sever  the  sacred  tie  ? 
And  ye,  who  dwell  by  the  golden  Peak, 

Has  the  subtle  whisper  glided  by  ? 
Has  it  crossed  the  immemorial  plains, 

To  coasts  where  the  gray  Pacific  roars. 
And  the  Pilgrim  blood  in  the  people's  veins 

Is  pure  as  the  wealth  of  their  mountain  ores  f 

Spirits  of  sons  who,  side  by  side, 

In  a  hundred  battles  fought  and  fell. 
Whom  now  no  East  and  West  divide. 

In  the  isles  where  the  shades  of  heroes  dwell ; 
Say,  has  it  reached  vour  glorious  rest, 

And  ruffled  the  calm  which  crowns  yon  there— 
The  shame  that  recreants  have  confest. 

The  plot  that  floats  in  the  troubled  air  ? 

Sons  of  New  England,  here  and  there. 
Wherever  men  are  still  holding  by 


The  honor  our  fathers  left  so  fair, — 

Say,  do  you  hear  the  cowards'  cry  1 
Crouching  amongst  her  grand  old  crags. 

Lightly  our  mother  heeds  their  noise. 
With  her  fond  eyes  fixed  on  distant  flags ; 

But  yon— do  you  bear  it,  Yankee  boys  ? 

Edmuhd  C.  Stedilut. 

Washington,  Jan.  19, 1863. 


THE   BEVEILLE. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  late  patriotic  lectare  by  T. 
Starr  King,  he  recited  the  following  slanai 
written^  and  not  before  published,  by  F.  & 
Hart  of  San  Francisco : — 

Hark  I  I  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands. 

And  of  arm^d  men  the  bnm ; 
Lo  I  a  nation's  hosts  have  gathered 
Round  the  qnick  alarming  drum- 
Saying  **  Come, 
Freemen,  come  I 
Ere  your  heritage  be  wasted,"  said  Uie  qoick 
alarming  drum. 

"  Let  me  of  my  heart  take  counsel ; 

War  is  not  of  Life  the  snm ; 
Who  shall  stay  and  reap  the  harvest 
When  the  autumn  days  shall  come  ! 
But  the  drum 
Echoed  **  Come ! 
Death  shall  reap  the  braver  harvest,"  said  dH 
solemn  sounding  drum. 

"  But  when  won  the  coming  battle. 

What  of  profit  springs  therefrom  ! 
What  if  conquest — subjugation- 
Even  greater  ills  become  ? 
But  the  drum 
Answered  "  Come, 
You  must  do  the  sum  to  prove  it ! "  said  iIm 
Yankee  answering  drum. 

**  What  if,  'mid  the  cannons'  thunder. 

Whistling  shot  and  bursting  bomb- 
When  my  brothers  fall  around  me. 
Should  my  heart  grow  cold  and  nnmb  f  '^ 
But  the  drum 
Answered  "  Come, 
Better  there  in  death  united,  than  in  life  a 
reant — Come  I " 

Thus  they  answered — hoping,  fearing. 

Some  in  faith,  and  doubting  some. 
Till  a  trumpet-voice  proclaimmg. 
Said,  "  My  chosen  people,  come  1 " 
Then  the  drum, 
Lo!  was  dumb, 
For  the  great  heart  of  the  nation,  throbbing, 
swercd,  "  Lord,  we  come  1 " 


THE    COACHMAN    OP   THE   "  SKYLARK." 
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COACHMAN   OF  THE  "  SKYLARK." 

the  good  old  times,  before  railways  were 

n,  the    •*  Skylark,"  on  the  and 

—  rond,   was  the   fastest  coach,   and   its 

»r,  Joseph  ,  the  best  and  smartest 

hman  in  England.  The  ''Skylark"  has 
;  ago  gone  the  way  of  all  coaches ;  and  Joe 
iiow  landlord  of  the  "Horns,"  at  , 

3re  long  may  ho  flourish  !] 

Jtr— "  Four  High-mettled  Steeds.'* 

Ye  passengers  so  bothered, 

•Who  snore  in  rattling  trains. 
By  dusty  vapor  smothered, 
Awake,  and  hear  my  strains  I 
I'll  tell  you  of  the  good  old  days. 

Forever  past  and  gone. 
Before  your  pestilent  railways 
Had  spoiled  all  sorts  of  fan,— 
When  Joe,  with  light  but  steady  hand, 
Bid  four  high-mettled  steeds  command, 
And  well  was  known,  through  all  the  land. 
The  Coachman  of  the  "  Skylark." 

Can  any  greasy  stoker 

With  dashing  Joe  compare  f 
Ho  was  a  jovial  joker. 
And  company  most  rare. 
Then  wind  and  weather  we  defied. 
We  scorned  your  well-glazed  car. 
And  gladly  on  the  box  woald  ride, 
To  smoke  a  mild  cigar 
With  Joe,  whoso  light  but  steady  hand 
Did  four  high-mettled  steeds  command  ; — 
Oh  I  well  was  known,  through  all  the  land. 
The  Coachman  of  the  "  Skylark." 

Where  your  long,  dismal  tunnel 
Gropes  through  yon  lofty  hill 
(A  pitch-dark,  noisome  funnel. 
That  might  Old  Hanr  kill), 
We,  on  the  "  Skylark  "  used  to  glide 

Up  from  the  smiling  vale. 
And  on  the  mountain's  heathy  side 
The  freshening  breeze  inhale. 
While  Joe,  with  light  but  steady  hand, 
Did  four  high-mettled  steeds  command ; — 
Oh  !  well  was  known,  through  all  the  land. 
The  Coachman  of  the  **  Skylark." 

Where  yon  embankment  ugly 

Has  marred  the  pleasant  scene, 
A  little  inn  stood  snugly 
Beside  the  village  green  : 
Twas  there  the  "  Skylark  "  stopped  to  dine. 

And  famous  was  the  cheer : 
Good  were  the  victuals,  old  the  wine. 
And  strong  the  foaming  beer 
For  Joe,  whose  light  but  steady  hand 
Did  four  high-mettled  steeds  command  ;•— 
Oh  1  well  was  known,  through  all  the  land. 
The  Coachman  of  the  "  Skylark." 

And  one  dwelt  in  that  valley 

Would  make  a  desert  shine : 
The  sparkling  eves  of  Sally 
Eclipsed  her  father's  wine. 
Oh !  Where's  the  flinty  heart  that  could 

Wttlistmnd  that  lovely  lass, 
Ab  smiling  at  the  bar  she  stood. 
And  filled  a  parting  glass 


For  Joe,  whose  light  but  steady  hand- 
Did  four  high-mettled  steeds  command ; 
Oh !  well  wns  known,  through  all  the  land, 
The  Coachman  of  the  "  Skylark." 

Those  davs  are  gone  forever — 
The  "  Skylark  "  is  no  more ; 
And  poor  old  Joe  shall  never 
More  drive  his  coach-and-fonr. 
Then  let  us  to  the  "  Horns  "  repair. 

And,  with  a  flowing  bowl. 
Let's  strive  to  banish  grief  and  care, 
■    And  cheer  the  good  old  soul 
Of  Joe,  whose  light  but  steady  hand 
Did  once  four  mettled  steeds  command. 
When  well  was  known,  through  all  the  land, 
The  Coachman  of  the  *•  Skvlark." 

W.  J.  M.  R. 
'^Blackwood't  Magazine, 


THE  EKGINE-DRIVER  TO  HIS  ENGINE. 
Air—''  The  Iron  Horse." 

Put  forth  your  force,  my  iron  horse,  with  limbs 

that  never  tire  1 
The  best  of  oil  shall  feed  your  joints,  and  the 

best  of  coal  your  flro  ;  • 

So  off  we  tear  from  Euston  Square,  to  beat  the 

swift  sonth  wind. 
As  we  rattle  along  the  North- West  rail,  with  the 

special  train  behind : — 

Dash  along,  crash  along,  sixty  miles  an  hour  I 

Right  through  old  England  flee  I 
For  I  am  bound  to  see  my  love. 

Far  away  in  the  North  Countrie. 

Like  a  train  of  ghosts  the  telegraph  posts  go 

wildly  trooping  by. 
While  one  by  one  the  milestones  run,  and  off 

behind  us  fly : 
Like  foaming  wine  it  fires  my  1)lood  to  see  yonr 

lightning  speed,— 
Arabia'tt  race  ne'er  matched  your  pace,  my  gal* 

lant  steam-borne  steed  I 

Wheel  along,  squeal  along,  sixty  miles  an  hour  I 

Right  through  old  England  nee ; 
For  I  am  bound  to  see  my  love, 

Far  away  in  the  North  Countrie. 

My  blessing  on  old  George  Stephenson  I  let  his 

fame  forever  last ! 
For  he  was  the  man  that  found  the  plan  to  make 

you  run  so  fact : 
His  arm  was  strong,  his  head  was  long,  he  knew 

not  guile  nor  fear ; 
When  I  think  of  him,  it  makes  me  proud  that 

/am  an  engineer! 

Tear  along,  flare  along,  sixty  miles  an  boor! 

Right  through  old  England  flee  I 
For  1  am  bound  to  sec  my  love. 

Far  away  in  the  North  Countrie. 

Now  Thames  and  Trent  are  far  behind,  and 

evening's  shades  are  come ; 
Bvfore  my  eyes  the  brown  hills  rise  thmt  gwd 

my  true-love's  home. 
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Even  now  sho  stands,  my  own  dear  lass  I  beside 

the  cottage  door. 
And  she  listens  for  the  whistle  shrill,  and  the 
blast-pipe's  rattling  roar : — 

• 
Boll  along,  bowl  along,  sixty  miles  ah  hoar  1 

Right  through  old  England  flee  1 
For  I  am  bound  to  see  my  lore, 
At  home  in  the  North  Conntrie. 

W*  J«  Jx*  B. 
'^Blackwood's  Magazine. 


THE    LADY   AND    THE   KNIGHT. 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  KNIGHT. 

THE  LADT. 

As  motes  in  the  sky, 
Bee  the  birds  fly  I 

Where  is  the  bird  will  fly  higher  f 
Here  on  my  wrist, 
As  I  hope  to  be  kissed,  y 

Is  the  tercel  that  never  will  tire  I 

See  his  bold  brown  eye ! 
Ting-a-ling  1  let  him  flv  1 

Sir  Knight,  lo  !  while  I  am  speaking. 
He  is  over  them  all. 
He  is*king  of  them  all : 

He  flutters  and  scatters  them  shrieking. 

Sir  Knight,  every  man 
Will  do  what  he  can  : 

Of  two  bravo  ones,  my  glove  to  the  stronger  I 
Wert  thou  foremost  to-day, 
Only  fail  in  one  fray, 

I  am  his,  and  not  thine  any  longer! 

TUB  KNIOHT. 

As  we  dash  to  the  prize. 
The  flash  of  fair  eyes 

Bcliolding,  may  yield  us  a  thrill ; 
But,  ladies,  'tis  true. 
Not  from  you,  nor  for  yon. 

Is  man's  courage  to  die  or  to  kilL 

Ye  are  seated  around 
The  toumcying-ground, 

And  we  l)ow  as  our  lances  we  level ; 
But,  when  Iiorse  meets  horse, 
Oh,  the  teeth-setting  force 

Is  some  frenzy  from  God  or  the  devil  I 

Hurrah  for  the  wars  ! 
'Tis  the  red  god  Mars 

That  stirs  to  the  mood  saperhnman ; 
In  the  soul  of  a  man 
That  will  do  all  he  can 

Most  be  more  than  the  love  of  a  woman ! 

— Maemillan'B  Magazine. 


THE  LONG-AGO. 

Oir  that  deep-retiring  shore 
Frequent  pearls  of  beauty  lie. 

Where  the  passion-waves  of  yore. 
Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  high : 


Sorrows  that  are  sorrows  still 
Lose  the  bitter  taste  of  woe; 

Nothing's  altogether  ill 
In  the  griefs  of  Long-ago. 

Tombs  where  lonely  love  repines. 

Ghastly  tenements  of  tears, 
Wear  the  look  of  happy  shrines 

Through  the  golden  mist  of  yean; 
Death,  to  those  who  trust  in  good. 

Vindicates  his  hardest  blow. 
Oh  I  we  wonld  not,  if  we  could. 

Wake  the  sleep  of  Long-ago  t. 

Though  the  doom  of  swift  decay 

Shocks  the  soul  where  life  is  atroQg^ 
Though  for  frailer  hearts  the  da/ 

Lingers  sad  and  overlong— 
Still  the  weight  will  find  a  leaven, 

Still  the  spoiler's  hand  is  slow. 
While  the  future  has  its  haven. 

And  the  past  its  Long-ago. 


THE  WINTER'S  MOBN. 

Artist  unseen  I  that,  dipped  in  frozen  dew. 
Hast  on  the  glittering  glass  thy  pencil  laid. 
Ere  from  yon  sun  their  transient  visions  fMd% 

Swift  let  me  trace  the  forms  thy  fancv  drew ! 

Thy  towers  and  palaces  of  diamond  hue, 
Bivers  and  lakes  of  lucid  crystal  made. 
And  hung  in  air  hoar  trees  of  branching  shndc^ 

That  liquid  pearl  distil ;  thy  scenes  renew, 

Whate'er  old  bards  or  later  fictions  feign, 
Of  secret  grottos  underneath  the  wave,       i 
Where  nereicTs  roof  with  spar  the  amber  cave; 

Or  bowers  of  bliss,  where  sport  the  fairy  train. 
Who,  frequent  by  the  moonlight  wkoderer 

seen. 
Circle  with  radiant  gems  the  dewy  green. 


A  STORM  IN  THE  COtJNTBT. 

So  we 
Cosily  nestled  in  the  library. 
Enjoyed  each  other  and  tlie  warmth  of  home. 
Ea<!h  window  was  a  picture  of  tlie  rain  : 
B!own  by  the  wind,  tormented,  wet  and  gray. 
Losing  itself  in  cloud  the  landscape  lay ; 
Or  wavered,  blurred,  behind  the  streammg  pane; 
Or,  with  a  sadden  struggle,  shook  away 
Its  load,  and  like  a  foundering  ship  arose 
Distinct  and  dark  above  the  driving  spray. 
Until  a  fiercer  onset  came,  to  close 
The  hopeless  day.    The  roses  writhed  about 
Their  stakes,  the  tall  laburnums  to  and  fro 
Bocked  in  the  gusts,  the  flowers  were  beaten  low. 
And  from  his  pigmy  house  the  wren  looked  out 
With  dripping  bill :  each  living  creature  fled 
To  seek  some  sheltering  cover  for  its  head  : 
Yet  colder,  drearier,  wilder  as  it  blew. 
We  drew  the  closer,  and  the  happier  grew. 

Batab]>  Tatlob. 
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A    NEW    SONG    TO    AN    OLD-FASHIONED    TUNE. 


A  NEW  SONG   TO   AN   OLD-FASHIONED 

TUNE. 

"  Our  new  government  is  founded  upon  ex- 
actly opposite  ideas.  Its  corner-stone  rests  on 
the  great  truth  that  the  negro  is  not  eoual  to  the 
wljjte  man — that  slavery  is  his  natural  and  nor- 
ipal  condition.  Thus  our  government  is  the  first 
,  in  .the  history  of  the  world  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth." — 
jSpeech  of  Vice-President  Stephens  at  Savannah. 

When  slavery  first,  at  Hell's  command, 
Hose  rampant  o'er  the  Atlantic  ifain, 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land. 
From  jail  and  coffle  swelled  the  strain. 
*'  O'er  serfs,  not  men,  our  banner  waves, 
This  land  forever  shall  hold  slaves." 

In  regions  far  less  blessed  than  thee, 
From  human  forms  old  fetters  fall. 
Thy  choice  perpetual  chains  to  see, 
Ever  to  hear  the  lashes  fall. 
March  shameless  on,  your  banner  waves 
Over  ten  thousand  freemen's  graves. 

Thy  hand  no  nation  free  shall  shake. 

No  Christian  tongue  shall  call  thee  free, 
While  men  a  mocking  gibe  shall  make' 
Of  that  republic  o'er  the  sea. 
Whose  soil  free  streams  and  ocean  laves, 
Forever  to  be  tilled  by  slaves. 

On  thee  shall  fall  the  scornful  jest. 

That  thou  didst  choose^  on  comer-stone 
Of  slavery,  the  State  to  rest. 
In  ignominy  standing  lone. 
March  on,  huge  sham !  with  banner  flying 
O'er  freedom  mocked  and  true  hearts  dying. 

Trader  and  driver,  keen  bloodhonnd 
Shall  to  thy  wretched  coasts  repair. 
With  corsair  swift  from  Afric  bound, 
New  victims  in  its  gloomy  lair. 
Protected  by  the  flag  that  waves. 
Its  motto — "  ever  to  hold  slaves." 

Thou  isle,  "  with  matchless  beauty  crowned," 

"  Ye  manly  hearts,"  that  love  what's  fair. 
Noble  and  just,  is  no  blush  found 

When  lands  like  this  demand  your  care  1 
True  Britons  never  will  hold  slaves ; 
Why  love  the  land  where  that  flag  waves  ? 

0  land  which  is  the  polar  star 

Of  liberty  the  wide  world  o'er, 
O  sacred  soil,  where  feltei*8  fall 
From  limbs  that  only  touch  thy  shore — 
Confessing  Freedom's  noblest  creed. 
Wilt  thou  turn  traitor  in  her  need  ? 

O   "hearts  that    breathed,"    O    "words  that 
burned, " 
In  mighty  British  souls  of  yore; 
O  men  who  freedom's  lessons  learned 
From  poets,  statesmen,  now  no  more. 
Cry  out  from  your  forgotten  graves — 
•*  Love  not  the  land  that  rests  on  slaves ! " 

J*  H.  xt. 
— London  Morning  Star, 


LETHE. 

"  A  BLEEP  and  a  forj^etting:  '*  is  this  birth  1 

Then  what  is  life  bot  a  forgetting  too  ? 
Where  are  our  playmates  of  the  early  earth. 
Our  childhood's  love,  our  faith  in  heaven's 
blue? 
Year  after  year  dark  Lethe's  ware 
Washes  us  onward  to  the  grave. 

Thief  of  the  priceless  Past,  relentless  stream. 
Thy  psing  mists  obscure  the  morning  light. 
The  cloud-banks  of  thy  whelming  currents  seem 
To  steal  the  stars  of  memory  from  the  night. 
As  one  by  one  they  disappear, 
Like  music  dying  from  the  ear. 

If  death,  indeed,  be  a  profoander  sleep, 
A  deeper  plunge  in  thy  effacing  tide. 
What  hope  is  there  on  yonder  bank  to  keep 
A  recollection  of  the  other  side  ? 
If  all  things  are  made  new,  I  ween. 
We  cease  to  know  that  we  have  been. 

Give  me  another  creed,  and  let  me  dream 
That  the  old  faces  will  not  pass  away. 
Roll  back,  dull  Lethe,  let  me  see  the  gleam 
Of  the  returning  glories  of  the  day ; 
Let  the  old  loves,  behind  the  veil^ 
And  the  old  fancies,  never  fail. 

It  may  be  so  ;  for,  as  with  drowning  men, 

Who  strive  with  agonies  of  reviving  sense. 
And,  in  a  moment,  live  their  lives  again. 
So  death  may  bring  a  vision  more  intense 
Of  what  we  were  and  may  attain 
Beyond  the  world-encircling  main. 

It  must  be  so  :  the  form  alone  can  change ; 

Hidden  beneath  the  crust  of  Lethe's  foam. 
The  heart  awakens  |o  a  wider  range, 
And   brings  the  Past  from  echoing  caverns 
home. 
Koll  on,  thou  scomfal  river,  roll, 
Thou  canst  not  wash  away  the  soal. 
— Spectator.  J.  N. 


TREASURES. 


A  CURL  of  dark  brown  hair, 

Hid  in  a  locket  of  gold ; 
A  ring  set  round  with  pearls. 

Of  fashion  qnaint  and  old. 

That  locket  nestles  close 
In  my  bosom,  night  and  daj  5 

That  ring — since  it  left  the  finger 
Of  the  dear  one  far  awaj. 

The  ring  I  wear  for  hope, 
The  locket  I  wear  for  faith ; 

The  heart  that  throbs  beneath  them 
Will  bo  true  till  my  day  of  death. 

Take  them  both  to  my  Jovcr, 

When  I  am  freed  from  strife : 
There  are  many  joined  by  death. 
Who  might  never  be  one  in  life. 

EiNoswooD  Clamm. 
'St,  Jame$'»  Magazine* 
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•From  Good  Words. 
MEDITATIONS  IN  ADVKNT. 

nr   VHB    DBAJf    OP    OAXTKBBUBT. 

n. 

Another  train  of  thought  which  suggests 
itself  to  us  in  the  season  of  Advent  is  this : 
It  is  the  plain  and  general  testimony  of  Holy 
Scripture  that  at  the  last  awful  day  every 
one  of  us  shall  be  judged  for,  and  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of,  the  deeds, 
words,  and  thoughts  of  this  present  state  of 
time :  **  We  must  all  be  made  manifest  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  Christ:  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his 
body,  whether  (it  be)  good  or  bad"  (  2  Cor. 
V.  10).  And  even  so  spoke  the  Preacher  in 
the  Old  Testament :  "  Ood  shall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil " 
( Ecclcs.  xii.  14 ).  And  like  the  persuasion 
of  that  day  itself  being  certain  to  come,  so 
likewise  is  this  belief  accepted  by  every 
Christian. 

Let  us  examine  this  in  dependence  on 
God's  help.  Let  us  see  what  difficulties  lie 
about  the  true  understanding  of  this,  as  we 
then  did  with  the  other,  and  endeavor  to  de- 
duce here  also  the  true  estimate  and  idea 
which  we  ought  to  form  of  that  gpreat  final 
account,  and  the  right  and  best  way  of  pre- 
paring for  it. 

Now,  if  we  minutely  inquire  what  it  is 
that  wc  really  believe,  when  we  say  that  wo 
shall  give  account  before  Ood  of  all  the 
deeds,  words,  and  thoughts  of  this  state,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing things  imaginable.  One  may  be  very 
familiar  with  the  words;  and  that  which 
they  express  to  us  may  have  become  a  well- 
known  and  accustomed  thing ;  but  depend 
on  it,  there  never  was  anything  more  diffi- 
cult to  imagine,  or  to  g^ve  any  conceivable 
account  of.  All  the  deeds,  words,  and 
thoughts,  of  our  life  on  earth,  why,  where 
are  tJiey  ?  Where  are  those  of  any  assign- 
able portion  of  that  life?  If  the  Judge 
it  to  carry  conviction  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  shall  then  be  judged,  they  surely 
must  be  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  full 
consciousness  of  each  act  as  having  been 
performed  by  them,  of  each  word  as  having 
been  spoken,  of  each  thought  as  having 
passed  through  their  minds.  Take  but  one 
example.  Suppose  the  great  Judge  to  ar- 
zaign  me  in  the  matter  of  one  day  of  my 


childhood,  and  I  were  charged  thus:. that 
at  such  a  time  in  it,  I  disobeyed  my  parents ; 
at  such  another  time  I  showed  envy,  pr  mal- 
ice, or  selfishness,  towards  my  fellows ;  at 
such  another  time  I  had  high  thoughts  of 
myself,  or  rebellious  thoughts  against  Ood*;. 
and  suppose  all  this  were  to  be  to  me  only 
as  a  tale  that  is  told,  only  as  something  said 
about  another  person,  and  not  about  myself, 
I  might  not,  indeed  I  could  not,  doubt  the 
assurance,  nor  deny  the  arraignment  of  an 
infallible  Judge ;  but  where,  I  ask,  would  be 
the  conviction  in  my  own  breast  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  had  done  right  ?(*  Un- 
less I  could  see  and  feel  at  that  dread  mo- 
ment all  the  sinfulness  of  my  then  acts ;  in 
other  words,  unless  I  could  put  myself  into 
the  very  circumstances  which  then  sur- 
rounded me,  how  could  I  give  account  /of, 
how  could  I  render  in  myself  a  true  verdict 
concerning  those  long  past  offences  ?  I  say, 
the  very  circumstances  which  then  sur- 
rounded me.  For  the  guilt  of  my  disobedi- 
ence on  that  alleged  occasion  would  not  ap- 
pear in  its  true  light,  unless  I  saw  and  knew 
how  that  dear  parent  was  striving  to  win 
me  by  kindness,  how  prayers  were  rising  for 
me,  and  tears  were  shed  over  me,  by  one 
whose  tender  heart  I  was  of  set  purpose 
wounding;  my  envy  and  malice  and  self- 
ishness, would  not  be  to  me  what  it  really 
was,  unless  I  could  see  those  companions  of 
my  childhood  again,  and  recall  their  fresh 
young  faces,  and  the  tone  of  voices  long, 
long  forgotten;  and  the  exceeding  sinful- 
ness of  my  rebel  risings  against  my  Ood 
would  not  come  up  before  me,  unless  I  could 
again  have  in  me  that  rich  and  full  tide  of 
exuberant  blessedness  with  which  the  Ood 
of  love  endows  our  happy  childhood,  and 
which  none  of  ut  has  known  since  he  was  a 
child.  And  I  have  taken  but  one  instance 
—  one  day  or  hour  long  passed  away.  Think, 
then,  how  infinitely  this  difficulty  must  be 
multiplied,  when  it  is  not  a  day  nor  an  hour, 
nor  one  frame  of  mind,  nor  one  set  of  sins, 
but  every  hour  of  all  days  of  this  whole  life. 
And  then,  again,  take  the  difficulty  in  this 
other  light  What  do  we  really  know  about 
those  deeds,  words,  thoughts,  that  we  can 
remember  and  recall?  What,  I  mean,  do 
we  know  of  them  in  all  their  bearings,  with 
all  their  extenuations,  all  their  aggravations, 
all  their  consequences  for  good  or  for  ill  ? 
I  At  such  a  time,  we  spoke  an  unkind  word, 
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we  depreciated  a  good  act,  we  were  wanting 
in  reverence  for  holy  things.  And  our  word 
or  our  act  was  Uke  a  stone  thrown  on  the 
pool,  and  a  circle  of  unhappy  influences 
spread  out  from  it,  and  then  another  and 
then  another,  eren  till  those  were  the  worse 
for  it  who  perhaps  nerer  heard  of  it  or  of  us, 
until  time  and  ohliTion  smoothed  the  ripples 
and  eflEsiced  the  zememhianoeL  But  all  this 
who  can  recall?  Who,  indeed^eren knows? 
And  yet  of  all  this  of  erery  item  of  it,  shall 
we  have  to  give  an  account.  As  I  sit  and 
meditate  on  this,  I  find  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  things  possible  to  shape  in  any  way 
before  my  imagination.  Tet  shape  it  some- 
how I  must,  if  I  would  meditate  on  it  profit- 
ably. 

I  see^  then,  by  what  we  hare  already  taken 
intp  account,  that  two  necessities  seem  to 
have  presented  themsdves,  in  order  for  that 
day's  account  to  be  a  just  and  a  complete 
account  To  these  we  shall  have^  I  bdfiere, 
by  and  by,  to  add  a  third*  But  first  let  us 
look  these  &irly  in  the  ftee^  and  thus  ap- 
proach that  third ;  and  when  we  haTO  done 
this,  let  us  inquire  whedier  there  i^  as  fur 
as  we  can  see,  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
these  necessary  things  being  done  £»  ns,  in 
order  to  that  day's  account. 

Well,  then,  our  first  necessity,  in  ocder 
that  we  may  recogniae  at  all  the  deeds,  word% 
and  thoughts  then  laid  to  onr  charge^  is  this, 
that  we  be  at  that  day  cognisant  of  them  as 
our  own.  And  let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to 
what  this  amounts  to.  It  amomits  to  noth- 
ing less  than  the  complete  restoratioQ  to  oa 
of  the  remembrance  of  the  whole  of  our  Utos 
day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour.  Nothing 
short  of  this  will  answer  the  puipoee.  What 
I  just  now  said  of  one  day's  sins  and  ooe 
day's  events,  must  be  done  with  regard  to 
every  day's  sins  and  every  day's  events.  AH 
our  past  life  must  be  qircad  oot  belbie  ns, 
delineated  with  far  more  aeenracy  than  the 
most  perfect  map  delineetes  to  the  traveller 
the  country  he  haa  passed  throng^  The 
delineation  most  be  (for  we  need  not  Arink 
from  applying  the  wonders  of  scicnee  and  art 
to  illustrate  snch  a  matter)  less  like  a  map 
drawn  by  common  hands,  than  like  a  pholo* 
graph  of  the  way  passed  ovcp— in  which  in- 
spection may  detect  even  the  minatest  phut 
by  the  wayside,  and  the  microaeope  ssay  even 
&Ki  the  nest  lodged  in  the  deft  of  the  rodu 
It  must  be  as  complete  as  thia;  £ar  if  the 
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and  actings  upon  themselves  and  upon  one 
another.  And  if  we  ask,  To  what  does  this 
point?  what  is  the  least  requirement  that 
will  satisfy  this  condition?  I  ansver,  and 
any  thinking  man  might  answer,  Nothing 
less  than  the  complete  restoration  of  all  that 
has  been  done  in  the  state  of  time ;  the  res- 
toration not  merely  of  each  individual  man's 
memory  as  to  all  that  happened  to  himself, 
but  of  the  universal  memory  of  mankind  as 
to  all  that  ever  happened  to  this  world. 
Here,  the  history  of  the  world  is  written  by 
men  in  books;  but  what  is  written,  even 
when  we  have  set  aside  human  fallibility, 
and  the  amount  of  the  writer's  own  individ- 
ual bias  and  misrepresentation,  is  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  that  which  has  really  been 
done — only  the  barest  outline,  so  to  speak, 
with  a  figure  here  and  there,  of  a  pictare 
which  should  have  been  absolutely  filled  in 
with  life,  and  crowded  with  action.  There, 
God  will  have  written  the  history  of  his  own 
world  ;  written  it  without  a  defect  or  omis- 
sion, without  a  flaw  or  misrepresentation; 
and  written  it  for  all  to  read.  If  this  be  not 
so,  how  can  those  grander  responsibilities 
ever  be  understood,  which  we  all  solemnly 
believe  to  exist  ?  How  shall  the  great  moral 
account  of  nations  and  of  churches  ever  be 
given  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  uni- 
verse, unless  the  bearings  of  human  policy 
and  the  consequences  of  human  delinquen- 
cies, on  a  larger  scale  than  any  individual 
account  could  take  in,  be  open  for  all  to 
•ee? 

There  seem,  then,  to  be  two  requisites  for 
the  reality  and  the  justice  of  our  great  final 
account :  the  full  restoration  of  memory,  and 
the  opening  of  the  book  of  knowledge,  so 
that  there  has  been  nothing  hid  that  shall 
not  be  known. 

But  now  comes  up  before  us  the  third  con- 
dition, which  I  just  now  anticipated.  Sup- 
pose both  those  others  to  be  fulfilled,  all 
memory  restored,  all  knowledge  of  fact  laid 
open,  yet  more  even  than  these  would  be 
wanted.  If  I  had  them  both,  and  yet  were 
no  fiiirer  judge  in  my  own  case  than  I  am 
now,  I  could  not  recognize  in  myself  the 
jnatice  of  the  Judge,  nor  could  I  glorify  him, 
as  I  humbly  believe  I  shall  do,  for  his  mercy. 
We  have,  in  this  present  state,  no  clear  views 
of  justice  at  all.  The  rights  and  wrongs  of 
men  are  measured  by  a  standard  altogether 
inadequate  to  their  apportionment.    And  if 


this  is  so  in  the  case  of  other  men  abstract, 
edly,  much  more  is  it  so  of  ourselves,  much 
more  is  it  so  of  other  men,  when  they  come 
into  contact  with  ourselves.  Probably  no 
man  yet  ever  passed  a  right  judgment  on  an 
act  of  his  own.  Give  way  to  ordinarj*  van- 
ity, and  we  are  disposed  to  defend  all  our 
acts,  and  make  them  seem  better ;  check 
ordinary  vanity,  and  in  the  very  pride  of 
conscious  self-abasement,  we  lash  ourselves 
too  severely,  and  vilify  the  past  that  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  present. 

All  this  will  need  setting  right,  in  order 
for  that  final  account  to  be  a  true  and  a  just 
one.  We  must  see  things  as  God  sees  them, 
before  God's  judgment  of  them  will  cause  us 
to  lay  our  hand  on  our  mouth  and  own  him 
to  be  right  We  must  look  upon  ourselves 
divested  of  selfishness,  upon  others  without 
all  that  antagonism  which  we  feel  to  them 
as  obstacles  to  our  self-esteem,  in  order  to 
know  and  feel  fully,  that  both  we  and  they 
have  our  true  meed  at  the  hands  of  the  great 
Dispenser  of  all  men's  doom,  if,  as  we  know, 
in  that  day  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last 
first.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  first  can  sub- 
side into  the  last  without  bitter  disappoint- 
ment :  only  thus  that  they  can  see  the  last 
pass  by  them  without  envy  and  murmuring : 
only  thus  that  the  last  can  go  up  higher 
without  losing  their  humility. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  restoration  to  all 
men  of  a  perfectly  righteous  standard  of 
judging  both  themselves  and  others,  is  an- 
other necessary  condition,  in  order  that  that 
final  account  may  be  a  reality  for  us,  and 
produce  its  solemn  effects ;  for  bliss,  and,  we 
might  have  said,  for  woe  also. 

And  now  let  us  see  whether  we  possess,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  any  however 
faint  indications  that  these  conditions  are 
possible  or  probable  for  us. 

First,  as  to  the  entire  restoration  of  the 
individual  memory.  What  is  it  to  forget  ? 
What,  but  to  haTO  lost  our  mental  grosp  on 
something  which  once  we  held  within  it? 
If  this  grasp  have  been  but  recently  lost,  the 
fact  escaped  may  generally  bo  found  with  but 
little  trouble.  If  some  time  have  elapsed, 
more  trouble  is  required ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  no  mental  effort  will  serve  to  recall 
that  which  is  gone  from  us.  But  is  it  there- 
fore altogether  gone?  Can  we  confidently 
say  this  of  anything  that  ever  has  been  within 
the  mind?    What  can  seem  more  entirely 
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passed  away  than  a  triTial  oonyenation  of 
years  back,  to  vhioh  no  particular  interest 
attached  then,  which  we  never  bad  reason 
for  remembering,  and  of  which  we  mi§^ 
fairly  say,  that  it  never  would  again  be  re- 
called P  Yet  shall  some  unes^ected  turn  in 
a  road,  some  unusual  conjunction  of  natural 
objects,  some  affection  of  some  one  of  our 
senses,  where  we  never  expected  it,  bring  back 
to  ns  every  word  which  paased  in  that  tri- 
fling conversation.  Where  was  that  all  these 
years  P  Clearly  it  waa  ours,  not  gone  from 
us,  though  eluding  the  grasp  of  conscious 
recollection.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  firat 
language  of  those  who  have  left  a  foreign 
land  of  their  birth  in  infiemcy,  long- and  en- 
tirely forgotten,  returning  again  in  all  its 
fluency  during  the  delirinm  of  fever  P  Where 
was  that,  while  it  waa  forgotten  P  Feeble- 
ness of  the  frame  and  of  the  brain  bnngt 
tendency  to  forget ;  old  age  zenden  the  men- 
tal grasp  less  active,  ksa  zetentive ;  but  who 
can  tell  whether,  when  the  soul  escapes  from 
the  worn-out  machine,  it  may  not  possess, 
at  once  and  without  effort,  that  plenitnde 
of  memory  of  which  we  are  treating,  as  a 
requisite  for  an  account  being  given  of  the 
things  in  the  body  P  Of  the  probability  of 
our  second  condition  there  might  be  even 
perhaps  more  reasonable  doubt.  That  the 
whole  record  of  time  should  be  restored  to 
the  race  of  man,  seems  beyond  all  eaample 
or  analogy.  Yet  even  this  may  not  be  so. 
The  divine  inspiration  by  which  the  early 
historical  books  of  Holy  Scripture  were  writ- 
ten must  at  all  events  have  been  something 
of  this  kind.  Matters  unknown  to  the  his- 
torian are  related  by  his  pen*  Facts  and 
precepts  of  which  God  alone  was  cognisant, 
are  described  by  him.  If  we  aak,  how  P  The 
only  Christian  answer  is,  that  God  put  them 
into  his  mind :  opened  the  eyes  of  his.  per- 
ception, so  that  these  faeU  came  to  him  not 
through  the  outward  senses,  but  by  direct 
revelation.  Thus  it  was  that  St  Paul,  too 
as  he  expressly  tells  us,  received  from  the 
Lord  the  gospel  history,  which  he  himself 
had  never  witnessed ;  and  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pect something  of  this  kind  by  that  apostle 
when  he  speaks  of  the  blessed  state  as  one 
where  we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known  $ 
or  as  it  should  rather  be  aa  we  have  long 


been  known  by  God*.  Th— .is  90 
dent  improbabililf  in  thiaiirtiiJIiv  < 
ness  of  all  nwtter  of  foot  being  that  in  whidi 
our  perfoet  knowltt^i*  time  will  difisrfrfim 
our  impeifSBct  and  partial  knowledge  hoe. 

In  conceiving  and  espactiag  onr  tUxd  con- 
dition, tbepoeseasionof  aperfoetand  oneiv- 
ing  standard  of  light  and  joatioe,  then  is 
fkrlessdifioolty.  Laaynotldngoftliepng- 
ress  of  Christian  lifoy  and  malmity  of  g&  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  beoanie  I  -am  epeaking  of 
that  wlUk  mnst  be  oommaa  to.  all  BMni 
which  mnst  exiat  in  order  to  the  foil  eon- 
demnaitiim  of  the  loet,  as  well  aa  to  the  en- 
tire frniti<m  of  God  on  the  part  of  the  bleaae^ 
But  I  will  recaU  lo  yon  thing*  of  whieb  wa 
have  all  heard,  and  whioli  aoma  aft  knat  ftavB 
witieased ;  how  eometiinei  in  an  inatanl»  in 
the  pgoaemo  <tf  aolemn  reaiitieay  the  v«l 
which  hid  tmth  and  jnatiee  dropa  ofl^  and  a 
man  aeea  things  aa  Uiey  are.  When  dmA 
»  known  to  be  approaoblng,  the  meaneat 
man'a  worda  put  on  oracalar  tmthf  the  nn- 
foigiven  one  ia  called  to  the  bedride,  and 
the  joatioe  of  the  long-«geeted  ^ea  ia  al* 
lowed.  When  death  baa  called  away  a  patw 
ent  or  a  friend,  then  firat  our  own  dkobedi- 
enoe»  then  firat  our  own  ingratitade  and  nn» 
kindneaa,  pula  on  ita  true  a^^earancei  and 
generally  when  it  ia  too  lata  to  do  good,  wa 
see  the  good  one  mig^  have  done.  Alltfaii 
seema  to  show  ua,  that  in  a  man,  down  in 
the  deptha  of  a  man,  there  doea  exiat  aon^ 
where  this  true  eetimata  whkh  we  wanti 
and  that  it  needs  but  the  removal  of  all  tha 
obstacles  whidi  now  stand  in  its  way^  the 
coiruption  of  our  flesh  and  tha  aednodon  of' 
the  world,  for  it  td  be  nnivenaUj  seen  and 
recognised. 

It  does  not  then  appear  inipo«{ble»ildoeB 
not  even  seem  improbable,  that  these  thiea 
oonditions  of  the  leality  and  jnstioe  of  the 
final  account  may  be  one  day  fulfiUed  in  ovary 
one  of  ns.  There  has  not  appeared  to- 
day any  reason  why  that.sdeom  aoooont 
may  not  in  every  cese  as  completely  aon- 
demn  the  sinneri  and  justify  the  servants  of 
Godr--why  it  may  not,  in  the  si^t  of  mea 
and  angela,  as  entirely  vindieate  God%  jaa*. 
tioe,  and  manifost  forth  his  mercy,  aa  aagf^ 
passsge  of  Scriptttfo  assures  us  it  wilL 
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From  The  CbristiaD  Remembrancer. 

1.  TheBothieofToper'na-Fuosieh.  A  Long 

Vacation  JPastoral.  By  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough.     Oxford:  Macpherson.     1848. 

2.  Ambarvalia.    Poems  by  Thomas   Bur- 

bidge,  and  Arthur  H.  Clough.  Lon- 
don :  Chapman  and  Hall.     1848. 

3.  Poems.    By  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  some- 

time Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
With  a  Memoir.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
Cambridge  and  London.    1862. 

The  name  which  appears  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  has  during  the  past  year  made 
the  round,  so  to  speak,  of  our  serial  litera- 
ture ;  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Bevietm 
being,  perhaps,  the  only  periodicals  which 
have  not  contained  some  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  the  deceased  poet.  We  are 
consequently  somewhat  late  in  the  field,  and 
our  readefiB  may  be  disposed  to  turn  away 
from  the  discussion  of  a  subject  that  has  al- 
ready been  so  amply  ventilated.  We  would 
submit,  however,  to  their  judgment  the  con- 
sideration, that  literary  criticism,  however 
able,  does  not  exhaust  the  problems  sug- 
gested by  this  name ;  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  consider  from  a  different  point  of  view 
some  of  the  questions  mooted  in  connection 
with  it ;  and  that  if  our  way  of  looking  at 
them  shall  seem  to  the  world  somewhat  nar- 
row and  bigoted,  it  may  not  (and  we  ear- 
nestly desire  that  it  shall  not),  in  reality,  be 
inconsistent  with  fairness  or  true  charity. 

Of  the  critiques  which  have  appeared, 
some  are  written  from  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Clough's  poems  only,  some  claim  to  pro- 
ceed from  intimate  knowledge  of  their  au- 
thor. The  present  writer  cannot  pretend  to 
anything  like  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Arthur  Clough;  but  he  was  one  of  many 
who,  though  knowing  him  but  slightly, 
watched  with  a  deep  interest  his  stormy  and 
ohequered  career. 

The  chief  outward  facts  of  Mr.  Clough's 
life  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 
He  was  bom  at  Liverpool  in  1819 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugby  under  Dr.  Arnold ;  won  the 
Balliol  scholarship  at  Oxford  with  singular 
hdai  in  1837 ;  obtained  a  second  class  in 
classical  honors  in  1841,  and  a  Fellowship  at 
Oriel  in  1842.  In  1848  he  resigned  his  po- 
sition at  Oxford,  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  was  living  in  Rome  throughout  the 
siege  of  that  city  by  the  French  in  1849. 
Appointed  to  the  Wardenship  of  University 
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Hall,  London,  be  found  this  post  as  uncon- 
genial to  his  very  peculiar  temperament  and 
opinions,  as  an  Oxford  tutorship.  He  re- 
signed it,  and  went  to  try  his  fortunes  in 
America ;  but  the  offer  of  an  appointment  in 
the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy 
Counsel  brought  him  back  to  his  native 
country.  He  married  a  cousin  of  Miss 
Nightingale,  and  by  this  lady,  who  survives 
him,  leaves  a  youthful  family.  As  secretary 
to  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
military  education,  he  travelled  again  to 
Paris,  and  thence  to  Vienna.  These  labors, 
combined  with  literary  work,  and  much  aid 
given  to  Miss  Nightingale,  overtasked  him, 
and  he  travelled  for  health  to  Greece  and 
Constantinople.  During  a  second  tour  for 
health  to  Italy,  he  was  struck  by  ma/onor, 
and  died  at  Florence  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861.  He  has  left  behind  him  his 
poems,  some  well-executed  articles  in  Dr. 
Smith's  *'  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography,"  a  pamphlet  (now  out  of  print), 
and  a  revised  edition  of  Dryden's  **  Transla- 
tion of  Plutarch." 

With  this  slight  summary  as  a  basis,  we 
proceed  to  a  more  detailed  criticism  upon 
the  life  and  works  of  the  author. 

The  letter  of  Canon  Stanley,  published  in 
the  Daily  News,  of  January  9,  1862,  gives 
us  a  brief  insight  into  the  boyhood  of 
Clough  at  Rugby.  Questionable  as  are  some 
of  the  assertions  put  forth  in  that  letter, 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  we  imagine,  about 
the  correctness  of  the  portion  relating  to  his 
schoolboy  days,  which  Mr.  Palgravc  has  in- 
terwoven into  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the 
'  collected  edition  of  Clough's  poems : — 

I     '*  Of  all  the  scholars  at  Rugby  School,  in 

the  time  when  Arnold's  influence  was  at  its 

'  height,  there  was  none  who  so  completely 

I  represented  the  place  in  all  its  phases  as 

Clough.    He  had  come  there  as  a  very  young 

boy,  and  gradually  worked  his  way  from 

form  to  form  till  he  reached  the  top  of  the 

,  school.    He  did  not,  like  some  of  the  more 

.distinguished  of  his  contemporaries,  hold 

\  aloof  from  the  common  world  of  bcboolboy 

'  life,  with  which  *  Tom  Brown '  has  made  us 

familiar,  but  mingled  freely  in  the  games  and 

r'ts  of  his  schoolfellows.     He  received 
into  an  unusually  susceptible  and  eager 
mind  the  whole  force  of  that  electric  shock 
I  which  Arnold  communicated  to  all  his  better 
\  pupils.     Over  the  career  of  none  of  his  pu- 
'  pils  did  Arnold  watch  with  a  livelier  interest 
or  a  more  sanguine  hope.    By  none,  during 
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those  last  years  of  school  life,  or  first  years  cially  if,  as  aometimethappena^ilii  ditpoaed 
of  college  life,  was  that  interest  more  actively  to  recline  upon  what  he  hat  achicred.  Or, 
reciprocated  in  the  tribute  of  enthusiastic  |  again  (and  this  is  a  very  common  case),  B 
affection  than  by  Clough,"  • 

Clough  came  into  residence  at  Oxford  in 
1838,  we  believe.  Many  who  were  person- 
ally unacquainted  with  him  heard  much 
about  his  remarkable  powers,  either  from 
other  Rugboeans,  or  from  his  associates  at 
Balliol.  His  friends  used,  not  unnaturally, 
to  compare  him  with  his  distinguished  school- 


has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  so  imperfectly 
trained,  that  such  labor  as  can  be  compressed 
into  an  undergraduate's  existence  is  unable 
to  win  for  him  the  position  to  which  his  tal- 
ents entitle  him.  Or,  once  more,  as  Profes- 
sor Goldwin  Smith  has  observed,  examina- 
tion must  be  allowed  to  be  a  somewhat  coane 
test  of  true  merit  and  proficiency.  There 
will  always  be  some  who  have  acquired  a 


Davison,  Whately,  Hampden,  Arnold,  Pusey, 
Sir  C.  Grey,  Sir  J.  Awdry,  and  many  more, 
that  it  seems  to  have  discovered  the  art  of 
forming  a  real  judgment  on  the  intellectual 


fellow,  whose  words  have  just  been  quoted,  ^j^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  displacing  their  goods 
and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be,  that,  j  j^  ^^^  ^^^^  windows,  as  to'  convey  the  im- 
though  inferior  to  Arthur  Stanley  in  power  ^^^^^^^^  ^f  larger  stores  than  they  in  reaUty 
of  combination,  and  in  ready  reproduction  j  ^^^^^ ,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^1,1^  ^. 
of  his  stores,  he  was  superior  to  that  bnl-  ]  ^^^^^^  „g  somewhat  deficient  in  the  art  of 
liant  scholar  in  actual  originality.  But  the  j  producing  their  goods,  as  it  were,  to  order, 
high  estimate  formed  concerning  him  by  j  ^^^|  ^^^  ^  ^^^,^^^^,3  notice.  It  is  a  great  glory 
those  who  knew  him  well,  was  obliged  to  j  ^  ^^^  remarkable  society  whicFf  has  num- 
rest  in  great  measure  upon  trust  It  was  bered  among  iu  Fellows  the  names  of  Keble. 
true  that  a  scholarship  at  Balliol  was  in  it- 
self one  of  the  highest,  if  not  the  very  high- 
est, prize  that  an  undergraduate  could  win 
and  wear ;  and  it  was  reported  that  one  of 

the  Fellows  of  that  College  had  kept  the  |  p'^;~g75igpi™  ;;i"by  thVcandidatw^^^ 
essay  which  Clough  wrote,  interieaved  it,  and  g^^gj^t  admission  into  its  circle.  In  the  case 
made  notes  upon  its  various  paragraphs.  ^^  j^^  Newman,  of  Mr.  Clough,  of  Mr.  Ar- 
But  in  subsequent  academical  contests,  ^^i^j^  ^^  ^^  Burgon,  of  Sir  A.  Grant,  Oriel 
Clough  was  less  fortunate.  He  was  beUeved  ^^^  ^^e  class-list  at  defiance,  and  how  com- 
to  have  written  for  the  Newdigate  prize  pig^^jy  ^^  ^he  verdict  of  that  college  been 
poem,  without  success.    His  eminent  school-  ratified. 

fellow  carried  off  a  series  of  prizes,  such  as  ;  ^^  ^^^^  Q^^^^^i  did  not  possess  the  par- 
has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  umversity  ^j^^^^  j^j^^  ^^  ^biUty  which  wins  many 
student  before  or  since,  the  Ireland  scholar-  academical  prizes  (with  the  very  important 
ship,  the  Newdigate,  and  three  university  exception  of  the  Balliol  Scholarship  and 
essays  j  but  Clough  did  not  attain  any  of  q^-^^^  FeUowship),  those  who  were  not  inti- 
ihese  successes,  and  at  the  final  exammation  lately  acquainted  with  him,  were  obliged  to 
was  not  ranked  in  the  first  class.  ;  ^^  something  upon  faith,  especially  before 

Now  we  believe  that  few  honors  are  more  jj^^  election  at  Oriel.  Nor,  perhaps,  at  the 
fairly  bestowed  than  those  at  Oxford :  but  ^^^  ^i^^ee,  did  his  appearance  suggest  the 
mistakes  of  course  will  occasionally  occur ;  presence  of  such  powers  as  be  reallv  pos- 
and  even  where  there  is  no  mistake,  itisim-  gagged.  The  editor  of  MacmiUan's  Maga. 
possible  to  regard  the  adjudication  then  ^^^  describes  him,  not.  We  think,  unfairly, 
made  as  being  in  anywise  a  final  one.  Of  ^^  «  ^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^^  demeanor,  of  largish 
two  men,  A  and  B,  who  appear  respecUvely  ^^jj^  ^^^^  ^^o  head  and  shoulders,  with  a 
in  the  first  and  second  class,/?  may  have  bland  and  rather  indolent  look,  and  a  notice- 
been  the  less  industrious,  and  by  subsequent  ^^^g  ^^^^  ^f  alertness  in  his  movements.'^ 
zeal  reverse  their  relative  posiUon  j   espe-  g^^  ^^e  forehead  was  a  very  noble  one.     A 

♦  An  indirect  illuRtrntion  of  Clough's  prowess  friend  of  the  writer,  who  paid  particular  at- 
in  ono  of  tlic  chief  Kugby  games,  that  of  fuot-ball,   tention  to  such  matters,  used  to  consider  that 

XfrZl^,  l';?rr{ldtV^.eV™!JeTru''of*  I)?  there  wa.  none  finer  in  Oxford,  and  that  w«i 

Arnold,  the  author  of  *'  Oakfield/'    It  was  in-  saying  much,  as  the   Oxford  of  1838-1848 

scribed  to  the  heroes  of  the  pime,  as  known  in  the  /^^g  term  of  CloUirh's  residence),  was  by  DO 

davs  of  the   writer,  and  among  them  Clough*!  ^  ,^«  -^  *    •     *i.         ^        j  •   j-     ^ 

nabe  stands  conspicuous.  . »««»  deficient  in  the  outward  mdicatXMia 
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of  intellect  There  existed,  however,  one 
arena  which,  though  very  limited,  afforded 
tome  opportunity  for  a  display  of  Clough's 
powers  to  several  who  were  not  within  the 
immediate  circle  of  his  friends.  Ahout  1840, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  was  formed  a 
small  society  for  discussion,  which  from  its 
being  originally  limited  to  ten  members,  was 
called  the  Decade.  It  ^as  afterwards  en- 
larged, and  one  (if  not  more)  of  those  ad- 
mitted, when  he  looked  around  on  those  by 
whom  he  sat,  might  well  feel  with  Ivanhoe 
that  he  **  was  a  young  knight  of  lesser  re- 
nown and  lower  rank,  assumed  into  that 
honorable  company,  less  to  aid  their  enter- 
prise, than  to  make  up  their  number."  Con- 
sidering, however,  that  the  Decade  did  not 
last  ahove  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  that  the 
entire  number  of  its  members  from  first  to 
last  was  probably  under  thirty,  a  fair  share 
of  influence  and  celebrity  has  certainly  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  those  who  composed  it.*  Two 
won  for  themselves  an  honorable  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  one  is  the  emi- 
nently successful  governor  of  a  far-away  col- 
ony, one  became  head  of  an  English  theolog- 
ical college,  several  have  been  tutors  of 
leading  colleges  in  Oxford,  four  are  at  this 
moment  professors  in  that  university,  and 
professors  (we  may  add)  who  have  made 
themselves  felt  far  beyond  the  usual  circle  of 
academic  influences.  Considered  as  a  train- 
ing-school for  public  speaking,  the  Decade 
was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  general  debat- 
ing society  known  as  the  '*  Union."  But  the 
smaller  assembly  had  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  handle  more  recondite  subjects  than 
would  have  been  suitable  for  the  atmosphere 
of  the  more  numerous  one ;  and  itf  mem- 
bers enjoyed  the  advantage  of  listening  to 
Mveral  rising  men  who  never  addressed  che 

•  Two  jeux  de  mots  m  connectiwi  with  tAe  So- 
ei«ty  may  |M)*»iblv  amuse  tliC  reader.  (Jv  the  oc- 
ennitm  of  one  of' its  earliest  meeting,  a  wont 
rnitbed  Jnto  the  rooms  of  u  member  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, saying  that  n  gcutlemon  was  on  f he  fetaircnRe, 
who  wanted  to  know  where  would  he  the  meeting 
of  the  Decayed  for  that  evening.  The  person  ap- 
plied to  pluv  fully  remarked  to  a  friend,  that  this 
niiaplaceu  accentuation  auj?ure<l  ill  for  the  perma- 
nence of  the  SfX'Jety.  Another  member  of  the 
lastnaraefl  college,  who  was  disappointed  at  the 
kind  of  discuMious  carried  on  at  the  Society's 
meetinp,  said  that  had   ho  known  how  dull  it 

nMaiv  Ke  dexudec  devoiaro  olvorooio ; 
the  felicity  of  this  application  of  Agamemnon's 
speech  (If.  ii.  128),  Irmg  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  conclndiog  word  was  a  traoslation  of  the  ipeak- 
•r*a 


'*  Union."  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  needed 
something  to  break  through  Clough's  nat- 
ural shyness  and  reserve  of  manner.  But 
occasions  did  arise  when  these,  impediments 
to  the  development  and  display  of  his  fine 
powers  were  scattered  to  the  winds ;  and  at 
such  times  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  who 
were  no  mean  judges,  that  in  that  brilliant 
coterie  he  fairly  proved  his  right  to  the  very 
first  and  highest  place. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  enjoyed  many 
opportunities  of  hearing  Clough  speak;  but 
we  did  hear  enough  to  make  us  believe  that 
the  above  verdict  was  not  far  from  the  truth. 
Two  great  manifestations  of  his  loftiness  of 
tone  and  force  of  argument  we  can  more  es- 
pecially call  to  mind;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  sixteen  years  there  can,  we 
trust,  be  no  indecorum  in  dwelling  upon 
them  for  a  few  moments. 

One  of  these  discussions  arose  out  of  a 
motion  to  the  effect  "  tha«  Alfred  Tennyson 
is  the  greatest  English  poet  of  the  age." 
This  was  brought  forward  by  a  gentleman 
of  elegant  and  highiy  cultivated  taste,  whose 
growing  influence  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
press  was  destined  to  be  cut  short  by  death 
at  a  still  earlier  period  of  life  than  was  al- 
lotted to  Clough.    It  had,  we  believe,  been 
expected  that  a  counter-claim  on  behalf  of 
William  Wordsworth  would  bo  urged  by  a 
member  bearing  a  name  associated  with  the 
Lake  country,  as  well  as  with  Rugby ;  and 
who  has  since  proved  a  special  right  to  have 
an  opinion  on  such  matters.    But  owing  to 
the  accidental  absence  of  this  gentleman, 
the  task  was  undertaken   by  Clough.    It 
vt>uld  not  be  fair  to  record  Clough's  judg- 
ment upon  the  present  laureate,  nor  the 
grounds  on  which  he  avowed  his  preference 
for  Mr.  Tennyson's  predecessor ;  especially 
when  we  consider  that  neither  **  In  Memo- 
riam"  nor  the  "Idylls  of  the  King"  had  as 
yet  been  published.    But  the   address  he 
then  made  was  in  every  respect  well  calcu- 
lated to  establish  the  truth  of  all  that  his 
intimate  friends  maintained  concerning  him. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  speaker,  that, 
just  after  his  opening  sentences,  he    ob- 
served the  entrance  of  two  or  three  who 
had  arrived  too  late  for  the  speech  of  the 
mover.    **  For  the  benefit  of  those  members 
who  have  just  joined  us,"  said  Clough,  **  I 
will  briefly  recapitulate  the  case  that  has 
been  alleged  on  behalf  of  Tennyson."    He 
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then  proceeded,  with  much  terseness  and 
admirable  fairness,  to  give  a  short  summary 
of  the  speech  of  his  gifted  opponent 

The  other  occasion  was  of  a  different  char- 
acter. A  motion  was  proposed  to  the  effect, 
«"  that  the  State  ought  to  make  some  formal 
recognition  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
manufacturing  interest."  This  gaye  an 
opening  for  the  expression  of  some  of 
Clough's  strongest  and  most  vehement  con- 
victions. In  a  speech,  which  electrified 
some  even  of  those  among  his  audience 
who  were  by  no  means  ultra-Conservative, 
he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  about  the  claims 
of  the  poor,  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
holders  of  property,  and  such  like  topics. 
Our  recollections  of  Clough's  attitude  in 
this  debate  enable  us  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  following  portion 
of  Canon's  Stanley's  letter : — 

'*  Some  traits  return,  now  that  he  is  gone, 
which  stamp  his  image  on  the  mind  with  a 
peculiar"  force.  One  trait  which  .he  shared 
with  Arnold,  but  from  an  entirely  indepen- 
dent and  spontaneous  source,  and  in  a  de- 
gree even  more  intense,  iras  his  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  and  the  claims  of  the 
poorer  and  humbler  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. This,  at  one  period,  may  have  led 
him  into  an  excessive  regard  foi  the  more 
democratic  and  socialist  tendencies  of  opin- 
ion, both  here  and  in  France.  Many  letters, 
partly  playful,  partly  serious,  exist,  describ- 
ing with  truly  dramatic  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  generous  enthusiasm,  his  impres- 
sions of  Paris  in  1848  and  of  Rome  in  1840. 
But  this,  or  at  least  ^he  outward  expression 
of  this,  passed  away,  under  the  disappoint- 
ment, which  I  believe  that  he  felt  (somewhat 
akin  to  that  of  the  Reformers  of  the  last 
century),  on  the  futile  issue  of  that  year  of 
blasted  revolutions.  Still  the  feeling  itself 
was  permanent,  and  one  which,  even  to 
those  who  could  not  enter  into  it,  was  touch- 
ing and  edifying  in  the  highest  degree.  A 
recbrd  of  it  remains  in  a  striking  pamphlet 
(now  probably  very  scarce)  which  he  pub- 
lished at  Oxford,  on  the  Irish  famine  in 
1847,  in  which  (to  use  his  own  words) : — 

"  *  The  graces  and  splendors  of  composi- 
tion were  thoughts  far  less  present  to  his 
mind  than  Irish  poor  men's  miseries,  Eng- 
lish poor  men's  hardships,  and  (addressing 
himself  to  the  youth  or  Oxford)  your  un- 
thinking indifference.  Shocking  enough  the 
first  and  the  second,  almost  more  shocking 
the  third.  .  .  .  There  is  one  thing  about 
which  you  must  not  do  as  you  please.  You 
must  not  insult  God  and  man  alike  with 
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the  spectacle  of  your  sublime  indifference. 
The  angels  of  heaven,  one  might  believe, 
as  they  pass  above  thoee  devoted  ehores,  in 
gazing  on  that  ordained  dettmction,  let  fall 
untasted  from  their  immortal  lips  the  morsel 
of  ambrosial  sustenance.  If  we,  as  thev, 
were  nurtured  on  other  food  than  our  broth- 
ers, if  no  gift  of  ours  could  allay  those  pangs 
of  famine,  still  methinks  thia  undisturbed, 
unrestrained  fruition  were  not  wholly  fi-ee 
of  guilt.  How  much  more,  when  every 
crumb  we  touch  is  abstracted  from  that 
common  stock,  which,  in  the  Eternal  Reg- 
isters, is  set  down,  I  fear,  as  scarcely  lest 
theirs  than  ours.' " 

The  great  lesson  which  Clough  seemed 
anxious,  in  his  speech  as  in  the  above  pam- 
phlet, to  impress  upon  others  was,  that  (to 
use  his  own  words  so  far  as  we  can  remem- 
ber them)  "  the  possession  of  wealth  or  sta- 
tion was  a  call,  not  to  self-indulgence,  but 
to  self-denial."  And  if  this  teaching  wai 
combined  with  an  amount  of  socialism  with 
which  we  are  unable  to  sympathize,  it  mutt 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was  little  peril 
in  that  direction  to  be  apprehended  among 
those  whom  he  addressed.  The  temptation 
both  among  academic  authorities  and  under- 
graduates would  generally  lie  entirely  the 
other  way.  On  one  ground,  indeed,  there 
might  be  room  for  more  dread  of  Mr. 
Clough's  Chartism  than  that  of  most  people. 
There  were  some  young  men  of  his  stand- 
ing who  took  up  language  like  that  of  Mr. 
Feargus  O'Connor  as  a  pastime  and  nothing 
more.  In  some  cases  they  might  be  seen 
to  combine  with  their  democratic  speech  a 
moxc  than  ordinary  appreciation  of  the  at- 
tentions of  persons  of  high  social  standing. 
But  no  one  who  had  the  very  slightjsst  ae- 
quointancQ  with  Clough  could  suppose  that 
he  would  ever  condescend  to  such  trifling  as 
this. 

The  debates  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred were  calculated  to  elicit  Clough's  sen- 
timents in  the  field  of  modem  politics  and 
literature.  His  acquaintance  with  Greek 
history  is,  to  sobqc  extent,  exhibited  by  his 
contributions  to  Dr.  Smith's  ''Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography."  Withont 
any  wish  to  enter  into  invidious  comparisons, 
we  may  point  to  such  articles  as  those  on 
Agesilaus,  Cleomenes  L,  Demosthenes  the 
general,  and  Cleon,  as  among  the  very  best 
of  their  kind  in  that  valuable  work.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  to  find  that  our  author^ 
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despite  his  democratic  tendencies,  by  no 
means  anticipates  Mr.  Orote  in  his  attempts 
to  5? hi  te wash  the  celebrated  Athenian  dem- 
agogue. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848  appeared  Clough's 
first  poetical  publication,  "  The  Bothie  of 
Toper-Na-Fuosich,"  or,  as  he  afterwards 
preferred  to  call  it,  "  The  Bothie  of  Tober- 
Na-Vuolich."  In  this  poem,  probably  the 
first  thing  that  will  arrest  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  the  metre.  It  is  composed  in  hex- 
ameters. Now  hexameters  are  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  in  mercantile  phraseolog)', 
"looking  up."  Within  these  last  few 
months,  two  eminent  names,  associated  in 
the  minds  of  many  rather  perhaps  with  sci- 
ence than  with  literature,  have  pleaded  its 
cause ;  the  one  by  precept,  the  other  by  ex- 
ample. The  paper  of  Dr.  Whewell,  in  Mae- 
millan*s  Magazine  for  April,  1862,  is  an  ad- 
mirable pendant  to  the  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  the  **  Uiad,''  by  his  old  friend 
Sir  John  Herschell,  in  the  Comhill  Magch 
zine.  These  papers,  even  if  we  had  nothing 
else  to  stand  upon,  would  certainly  make 
us  hesitate  before  accepting  Dean  Alford's 
bold  assertion,  that  the  hexameter  **  is  not 
an  English  metre,  and  it  nev^r  will  be." 
But  if  it  triumphs,  as  we  think  that  it 
eyent^ally  may,  no  slight  share  in  the  gain- 
ing of  that  victory  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
allotted  to  Clough.  To  our  ears  his  hex- 
ameters in  the  '*  Bothie  "  have  a  vigor  and 
nervousness  that  contrast  most  favorably 
with  the  languishing  sweetness  of  Long- 
fellow's "Evangeline."  Dr.  Whewell,  in- 
deed, asserts  that  many  of  the  lines  in  the 
"  Bothie "  "  are  of  a  most  barbarous  and 
dissonant  kind,  suggested  apparently  by  the 
author's  love  of  the  grotesque."  But  we 
must  remember  that  the  poem  itself  in- 
cludes, and  is  meant  to  include,  a  good  deal 
that  is  of  a  grotesque  character,  and  the 
verse  is  intended  to  sink  or  rise  with  the 
subject.  The  author's  great  innovation  is 
the  adoption  of  the  spondee  into  the  fifth 
place  as  the  rule,  instead  of  its  being  (as  in 
Greek  and  Latin)  the  rare  exception. 

We  turn  from  the  metre  to  the  subject. 
Briefly,  it  may  be  described  as  the  story  of 
a  University  Long-Vacation  reading-party. 
The  hero,  whose  political  views  and  ultimate 
indecision  are  a  transcript  of  the  author's 
state  of  mind,  after  a  flirtation  with  one 
oountvy  giri,  beoomes  engaged  to  another 


of  similar  condition,  although  the  latter  is 
depicted  as  a  maiden  of  far  higher  mind. 
Once  admit  that  the  poet's  creation,  Elspie, 
is  a  possibility  among  Highland  damsels 
reared  in  a  hut  or  bothie,  and  the  rest,  al- 
though not  highly  probable,  is  certainly  not* 
impossible.  The  characters  of  the  other 
young  men  of  the  party  are  admirably 
sketched,  and  the  wit  and  humor  of  the 
conversations  excellent  That  some  scenes 
— as,  for  instance,  the  Highland  gathering 
in  the  first  book— were  mainly  colored  (not 
to  say  actually  drawn)  from  the  life,  there  is, 
we  suppose,  little  doubt ;  and  we  have  even 
heard  some  personages  identified.*  The 
tutor,  Adam,  is  made  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Mentor,  to  whom  the  youthful  Telemachus 
of  the  party  virtually  replies  throughout: 
"  There  is  much  force  in  some  of  your  rea- 
sonings, but,  on  the  whole,  I  decline  to  dis- 
sent from  you."  There  is  great  merit  and 
real  originality  in  many  of  the  metaphors 
and  similea;  but,  above  all,  there  glows  that 
ardent  love  of  nature  which  even  a  casual 
meeting  with  the  author  might  enable  one 
to  perceive  to  be  one  of  his  ruling  passions. 
Those  who,  having  lived  much  in  mountain- 
ous scenery,  have  been  readers  of  Clough's 
poems,  may  probably  acquit  us  of  exagger- 
ated statement,  if  we  say  that  not  even 
Wordsworth  himself  is  truer  to  the  heart 
of  hill-country  nature  than  Arthur  Clough. 
We  shall  venture  to  assume  that  many  of 
our  readers  are  still  unacquainted  with  the 
"  Bothie,"  and  proceed  to  support  our  asser- 
tions by  a  few  extracts ;  premising,  however, 
that  we  shall  quote  from  the  earlier  edition 
of  the  poem.  For,  even  after  making  due 
allowance  for  a  natural  prepossession  in  fa- 
vor of  that  form  which  has  become  familiar 
to  us,  we  are  compelled  to  think  (with  an 
able  critic  in  the  Church  and  State  Beoiew) 
that  the  alterations  of  the  later  edition  are, 
on  the  whole,  not  felicitous. 

The  following  is  from  the  scene  of  the  ban- 
quet. Its  motto  (and  the  mottoes  through- 
out are  ver}'  cleverly  chosen)  being  Socii  era- 
tera  coronant.  The  anacoluihon  observable  in 
Sir  Hector's  address  is  certainly  not  a  spe- 
cial peculiarity  of  the  after-dinner  speaking 
here  described. 


*  The  Marqnis  of  Ayr  was  said  to  represeot  a 
deceased  nobieman,  whoso  title  was  taken  from  a 
town  on  the  river  Aire. 
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"Two  orations  alone  the  memorial  song  will 
render ; 

For  at  the  hnnqnet's  close  spake  thns  the  lively 
Sir  Hecror, 

Somewhat  liusky,  with  praises  exuberant,  often 
repeated, 

Pleasant  to  him  and  to  them,  of  the  gallant 
Highland  soldiers 

Whom  ho  eret  led  in  fight ; — something  huskj, 
but  cheer}^  though  weary, 

Up  to  them  rose  and  spoke  the  gray  but  glad- 
some Chieftain  : — 
Fill  up  vour  glasses  once  more,  my  friends — 
with  all  the  honors, 

There  was  a  toast  which  I  forgot,  which  our 
gullnnt  Highland  homes  have 

Always  welcomed  the  straHger— I  may  say,  de- 
lighted to  see 

Fine  young  men  at  my  table.  My  friends  !  aiX5 
you  ready  1    Tiie  Strangers. 

Gentlemen,  I  drink  your  healths  —  and  I  wish 
you — with  all  tiie  honors  !  " — P.  8. 

We  offer  the  following  as  a  specimen  of 
Clougb's  sarcastic  views  of  certain  phases  of 
life.  We  may  not  be  always  disposed  to 
endorse  these  views :  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
can  it  be  asserted  that  his  insinuations  are 
wholly  groundless.  The  present  one,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  devoid  of  a  certain  degree  of 
countenance  from  art  as  well  as  from  real 
life.  Pictures  of  good  boys  thus  engaged 
with  richly  dressed  parents  may  be  seen. 
Of  course  there  is  another  side  to  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  well  to  have  the  danger  in  one 
direction  vividly  set  before  us. 

"  We  muf?t  all  do  something,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment do  it 

In  our  station  ;  independent  of  it,  but  not  re- 
gardless ; 

Holding  it,  not  for  enjoyment,  but  because  wo 
cannot  change  it. 
Ah  !  replied   Philip,  alas !  the  noted   phrase 
of  the  prayer-book. 

Doing  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
God  has  called  us, 

Seems  to  nio  always  to  mean,  when  the  little 
rich  boys  say  it, 

Standing  in  velvet  frock  by  mamma's  brocaded 
flounces. 

Eying  her  gold-fastened  book,  and  the  chain 
and  watch  at  her  bosom, — 

Seems  to  me  always  to  mean,  Eat,  drink,  and 
never  mind  others." — P.  11. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  a  few  lines  ex- 
hibiting the  different  accounts  of  a  walking 
tour  by  two  of  the  party,  Arthur  Audley  and 
Lindsay — nicknamed  by  bis  companions  the 
Piper. 

"  And  it  was  told,  the  Piper  narrating  and  Ar- 
thur correcting, 

Coloring  he,  dilating,  magniloquent,  glorying  in 
picture. 


He  to  matter  of  fact  still  softening,  paring,  abat- 
ing* 

He  to  the  great  might-have-been  opsoaring,  sub- 
lime, ideal, 

He  to  the  merest  it— was  restricting,  diminish- 
ing, dwarfing, 

River  to  streamlet  redacing,  and  fall  to  slope 
subduing. 

So  it  was  told,  the  Piper  narrating,  corrected 
of  Arthur, 

How  under  Linn  of  Dee,  where  over  rocks,  be- 
tween rocks. 

Freed  from  prison  the  river  comes,  ponriog, 
rolling,  rushing,  » 

Then  at  a  sudden  descent  goes  sliding,  gliding, 
unbroken, 

Falling,  sliding,  gliding,  in  narrow  space  col- 
lected. 

Save  for  a  curl  at  the  end  where  the  carre  re- 
joins the  level. 

Save  for  a  ripple  at  last,  a  sheeted  descent  on- 
broken, — 

How  to  the  element  offering  their  bodies,  down- 
shooting  the  fall,  tliey 

Mingled  themselves  with  the  flood  and  the  force 
of  imperious  water." — ^P.  22. 

We  speak  under  correction,  but,  so  €ur  ai 
we  are  aware,  "  the  great  might-have-been  ^ 
which  we  now  obsenre  in  reviews  and  maga- 
zines is  a  phrase  invented  by  ClougL  A 
little  further  on,  we  have  another  phrase, 
'<  the  joy  of  eventful  living,"  which  seems  to 
have  become  part  of  the  language.  The 
American  essayist,  Mr^  Emerson,  has  placed 
it  in  his  "  Conduct  of  Life "  without  any 
marks  of  quotation,  probably  because  he 
was  unaware  of  the  source  whence  the  words 
came.  To  have  achieved  this  is  something: 
it  is  part  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  Giusti 
by  the  Italians.  We  proceed  to  subjoin  part 
of  another  passage  of  a  different  character, 
embodying  thoughts  often  hinted  at,  but 
seldom  so  emphatically  expressed. 

"  Grace  is  given  of  God,  but  knowledge  is  booglit 

in  the  market ; 
Knowledge  needful  for  all,  yet  cannot  be  had 

for  the  asking. 
There  are  exceptional  beings,  one  finds  tfaea 

distant  and  rarely, 
Who,  endowed  with  the  vision    alike  and  the 

interpretation. 
See,  by  their  neighbors' eyes,  and  their  own  stfll 

motions  enlightened, 
In  the  begiiming  the  end,  in  the  aoom  th«  oak 

of  the  iiirest. 
In  the  child  of  to-day  its  children  to  long  gen* 

eratk>n8. 
In  a  thought  or  a  wish  a  life,  a  drama,  an  epos. 
There  are  inheritors,  is  it  ?  by  mystical 

tion, 
Hairing  the  wisdom  and  ripeness  of  spirits 

by :  without  labor 
Owning  what  others  by  doing  uid 

earn;  what  old  men. 
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After  lonji;  veari  of  mistake  and  enisare,  are 

proud  to  have  come  to, 
Sick  ivith  mistake  and  erasure,  poesess  when 

possession  is  idle." — ^P.  SO. 

From  among  many  beautiful  descriptions 
of  scenery,  we  select  this  as  an  especial  fa- 
vorite : — 

*'  It  was  on  Saturday  eve,  in  the  gorgeous  bright 

Owtober, 
Then  when  bvuckens  are  changed,  and  heather 

hlooms  are  faded. 
And  amid  russet  of  bo«ther  and  fern  green  trees 

are  bonnie ; 
Alders  are  green  and  oaks ;  the  rowan  scarlet 

and  yellow ; 
One  great  glory  of  broad  gold  pieces  appears 

the  nspen, 
And  the  jewels  of  gold  that  tv«re  hung  in  the 

hair  of  the  birch-tree, 
Pendulouit,  hero  and  there,  her  coronet,  neck- 
lace, and  ean'ings, 
Cover  her  now  o'er  and  o'er ;  she  is  weary  and 

scatters  them  from  her. 
There  uik)ii  Saturday  eve,  iu  the  gorgeous  bright 

October, 
Under  the  aiders  knitting,  gave  Elspie  her  troth 

to  Philip/'— P.  45. 

There  is  more  that  we  would  gladly  quote  ; 
but  we  must  hasten  onwards  to  the  consider- 
ation of  other  matters.  The  «  Bothie  *'  re- 
veals the  state  of  utter  uncertainty  about  the 
great  problems  of  life  to  whicb  Clough's 
mind  was  by  this  time  reduced. 

"  If  there  is  battle,  'tis  battle  by  night:  I  stand 

in  the  darkness, 
Here  in  the  mel^e  of  men,  Ionian  and  Dorian  on 

both  sides, 
Signal  and  password  known;  which  is  friend 

and  wiiich  is  foeman  ? 
Is  it  a  friend  ?    I  doubt,  though  he  speak  with 

the  voice  of  a  brother. 

*  «  #  *  * 

Tet  is  my  feeling  rather  to  ask.  Where  is  the 

battle  1 
Tea,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  cry,  in  spite  of 

my  Elspie, 
Ob,  that  the  armies  indeed  were  arrayed,  Oh,  joy 

of  the  onset, 
Sound,  thou  Trumpet  of  God,  come  forth,  Great 

Cause,  to  array  us. 
King  and  Lender,  appear,  thy  soldiers  sorrowing 

seek  thee. 
Would  that  the  armies  indeed  were  arrayed.  Oh, 

wliere  is  the  battle  1 
Keitber  tiaule  I  see,  nor  arraying,  nor  King  in 

Israel, 
Only  infinite  jumble  and  mess  and  dislocation, 
Backed  by  a  solemn  appeal,  '  For  God's  sal^e, 

du  not  stir  there  ! ' " 

Tbe  autbor,  we  fear,  renounced  Christian- 
itj,  and  became  a  kind  of  Deist.  Before  we 
can  so  much  as  attempt  to  analyse  any  of 
tlie  eanaet  of  this  tad  fail  into  scepticism,  we 


must  try  to  lay  down  some  general  princi- 
ples. 

Few  facts  can  be  considered  as  better  at- 
tested, both  by  experience  and  by  revela- 
tion, than  that  any  earnest  awakening  of 
good  principle  must  leave  a  certain  number 
of  men  worse  tban  it  found  them.  Patriot- 
ism, for  example,  is  a  noble  sentiment.  Can 
any  one  doubt  but  that  numbers  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  age  of  Xerxes  and  in  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  or  of  Germans 
living  in  tbe  year  1813,  became  far  finer  and 
more  exalted,  characters  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism  then 
evoked.  As  little  can  we  doubt  but  that 
numbers  in  eacb  case  became  worse  men, 
more  selfish  and  more  treacherous  than  (hu- 
manly speaking )  they  would  have  proved  in 
a  time  of  less  trying  and  extraordinary  char- 
acter. Look  at  a  smaller  world.  Take  a  par- 
ish, where  matters  have  been  going  on  in  a 
sort  of  semi-careless  manner  without  any 
great  demonstration  of  religious  zeal  on  the 
one  band,  or  any  unenviable  notoriety. 
But  a  young  and  active  rector  is  appointed 
to  the  charge^:  many  good  works,  hitherto 
anthought  of,  are  originated;  many  souU 
are  lifted  into  a  far  loftier  atmosphere  of 
thought  and  action;  but  (melancholy 
truth)  it  is  wellnigb  certain  that  wicked- 
ness will,  in  some  quarters,  prove  more 
rampant,  more  open  and  unblushing  than 
was  the  case  under  the  former  management. 
To  earthly  eyes,  some  of  the  people  seem  to 
become  very  decidedly  worse.  A  similar 
result  in  both  directions  follows  on  any 
great  crisis,  as,  for  instance,  the  visitation 
of  any  Christian  city  by  an  earthquake,  by 
the  plague  or  cholera. 

Believers  in  God's  Word  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge that  its  pages,  if  they  leave  much 
mystery  still  hanging  round  such  solemn 
truths,  at  any  rate  recognize  them  and  pre- 
pare the  mind  to  look  forward  to  both  re- 
sults. The  house  of  Israel  cannot  become 
as  the  heathen :  if  they  do  not  rise  above 
the  idolaters,  they  must  sink  to  a  far  lower 
depth.  The  child,  whom  Simeon  takes  in 
his  arms,  is  set  for  the  fall  no  less  than  for 
the  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel ;  and  the 
apostles  are  a  savor  of  death  unto  death,  as 
well  as  of  life  unto  life.* 

•  Ezekiel  xx.  32;  Lukeii.  84,  36;  2.  Cor.  IL  IG, 
Itf. 
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Abstractedly,  theD,  it  is  no  necessary  re- 
proach to  a  great  moral  or  religious  moye- 
ment,  to  eay  that  particular  persons  have 
been  thrown  back  by  it  into  carelessness,  or 
scepticism,  or  profligacy.  But  at  this  point 
there  comes  into  view  another  element 
which  infinitely  complicates  the  question. 
We  have  been  assuming  that  a  given  move- 
ment is  good ;  but  how  if  its  goodness  be 
sullied  with  much  admixture  of  evil;  how 
if  while  the  cause  remains  good,  the  agents 
employed  in  promoting  it  are  bad  ?  It  is  ob- 
vious that  in  such  cases  we  cannot  attribute 
the  defalcation  of  this  or  that  person  solely 
to  the  reaction  consequent  upon  a  given 
movement.  His  recoil  m&y  have  arisen 
from  the  influence  of  faults  inherent  in  the 
^•iews  which  he  adopted,  or  from  the  preju- 
dice excited  by  the  tone  or  conduct  of  some 
unworthy  supporters.  Dr.  Arnold  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  force  of  the  distinction 
we  are  attempting  to  draw.  An  ardent  sup- 
porter of  liberalism  in  politics  and  of  the 
Reformation  in  religion,  he  perceived  how 
men  might  be  alienated  from  either  of  these 
causes  by  the  presence  of  such  elements  as 
those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  might 
cite,  by  way  of  illustration,  some  of  his  re- 
marks on  Falkland ;  or,  as  still  more,  per- 
haps, to  the  purpose,  the  following:  "In 
speaking  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  I  can 
imply  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  its  merits.  I 
grant  that,  descending  to  personal  history, 
we  should  find  principles  sadly  obscured; 
much  evil  must  be  acknowledged  to  exist  in 
one  party,  much  good  or  much  that  claims 
great  allowance  in  the  other."  Again,  on 
the  letters  of  Junius :  "  One  is  ashamed  to 
think  of  the  celebrity  so  long  enjoyed  by  a 
publication  so  worthless.  ...  If  I  wished 
to  prejudice  a  good  man  against  popular 
principles,  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  put 
into  his  hands  the  letters  of  Junius.''^  Of 
the  English  Reformation  he  used  to  say  that 
it  was  especially  necessary  "  not  to  forget 
the  badness  of  the  agents  in  the  goodness 
of  the  cause,  or  the  goodness  of  the  cause 
in  the  badness  of  the  agents." 

And  now  to  return  to  our  immediate  sub- 
ject, from  which  we  may  seem  to  have  been 
wandering.  We  have  before  us  the  specta- 
cle of  a  mind  of  singular  conscientiousness, 
purity,  and  philanthropy,   which  was  sub- 

♦  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  pp.  288-240;  250; 
272. 


jected  ta  the  inflaence  of  two  gmt  wives 
of  thought,  Amoldimi  and  Trmctarianism ; 
and  which,  after  being  aennbly  affected  by 
both,  deserted  both  for  a  ragae  scepticism. 
Many  are,  no  doubt,  prepared  to  condemn, 
with  equal  severity,  each  of  these  schools, 
and  to  look  upon  such  an  issue  as  occurred 
in  Clough's  case  as  the  natural  resiik  of 
such  training.  Very  different,  i>gaii^  will 
be,  in  other  quarters,  the  degree  of  blame 
respectively  attributed  *«  these  two  schools, 
their  principles  an^  their  supporters,  when 
such  a  case  as  che  present  is  discussed  with 
reference  to  them.  We  have  no  wish  to  un- 
dertake the  task  of  analysis,  nor  do  we  pre- 
tend that  we  should  be  likely  to  accomplish 
it  with  perfect  fairness.  Although  not  dis- 
ciples of  Mr.  Maurice,  we  can  recall  with 
gratitude  a  remark  made  by  him  some  tea 
or  twelve  years  since,  namely,  that  one  great 
danger  of  religious  periodicals  and  newspa- 
pers lay  in  their  constant  efforts  to  persuade 
men  that  all  good  came  from  their  own  party, 
all  evil  from  that  of  their  opponents.  Fain 
would  we  avoid  either  danger.  We  acknowl- 
edge with  regret,  but  frankly,  that  in  the 
ranks  of  Germanism  we  recognize  many 
who  once  took  sweet  counsel  together  with 
us ;  and  we  hope  that  we  are  prepared  to 
listen  to  any  really  candid  exposition  of  the 
faults  fairly  censurable,  in  that  cast  of 
thought  with  which  this  review  is  assod- 
atcd  in  the  minds  of  its  readers,  or  in  the 
conduct  of  those  with  whom  we  s}'mpatbiie. 
Not  less  incumbent  is  it  upon  ns  to  admit 
ungrudgingly  the  immense  amount  of  good 
effected  by  men  from  whose  principles  we 
differ  widely ;  as,  for  instance.  Dr.  Arnold. 
By  all  means  let  us  acknowledge  the  won- 
derful loftiness  of  view,  the  hatred  of  all 
that  is  mean  and  base,  the  sympathy,  with 
nobleness,  displayed  in  his  ''Lectures  on 
Modem  History  "  and  in  the  volumes  (  es- 
pecially the  third  volume  )  of  his  *'  History 
of  Rome ; "  and  let  us  listen,  with  no  half- 
averted  ears,  to  the  glorification  of  the 
schoolmaster  by  Tom  Brown.  But  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  are  not  compelled  to  be  «• 
lent  in  respect  of  the  work  achieved  through 
the  agency  of  the  movement  commenced  in 
Oxford  some  thirty  years  since,  so  neither 
are  we,  on  the  other  hand,  required  to  shot 
our  eyes  to  aught  that  appears  to  us  mis* 
taken  in  the  principles  enforced  by  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, or  in  the  subsequent  career  of  thoM 
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who  were  once  subjected  to  the  sway  of  that  ious  views  then  or  afterwards.    But  wbo- 

powcrful  and  energetic  mind.   We  may  fairly  ever  will  be  roost  inclined  to  condemn  his 

ask  whether  it  is  not  true  that  many  highly  opinions  in  after  years,  may  be  assured  that 

gifted  disciples  of  that  school  are  now  among  J  "porous  analysis  of  the  process  by  which 

ft  ^     iu«      »      /►     ^  1            rr           1        ^  °®  arrived  at  them  wdl  trace  them,  m  ereat 

the  adherents  of  neology.     Two  only,  we  -.a-.„^^  *^  „„  -u«„«*  ^^a  *•««   »***  6 »'=-•' 

,   ,.          ^  .               ,.  **/      .  ,    ,  ^    "^  .  measure,  to  an  abrupt  and  excessive  reac- 

beheve,  of  the  more  distinguished  Oxonians  tion  against  the  school  of  theology  then 

of  Clough's  time  can  be  said  to  have  re-  dominant  in  Oxford,  by  which  he  was  not 

nounced  the   worship    of   Christ:    Clough  only  influenced,  but  for  a  time  fascinated 

himself,  and  a  fellow  of    Wadham  College  ^^d  subdued.     When  at  last  he  broke  away 

now  known  as  an  ardent   ComtisL    It  may  ^P™  ^^^  University  and  the  Church,  it  was 

be  a  mere   accident  that  both  were  con-  ^'^^  ^Jif"  ^±^^^  °^  9"®  '^.^^  had  known 
««^*«  1      -.u   T>     u       T>  *  T>     u  -11  '"ore  than  other  men  the  weight  of  the  yoke 

nected  wih  Rugby.    But  Rugboeans  wU    which  ecclesiasUcal  authority  had  once  laid 
drive  people  into  remarking  this,  if  they  will  upon  him.'* 

persist    in    representing  their  much-leved       t*  •       *        a      *  •  •  ^    -^     -.i.    • 
'^ ,     I         u  11    r    ui                                         "  "  not,  we  trust,  inconsistent  with  sin- 
school  as  wholly  foultless.                                  ^ ;  ^     ^i.    i.-  i.    i.  l  u 

m,  u     *  I      4.  1.  1.  !•        oere  respect  for  the  high  character  borne  by 

Thus  much,  at  lea st,  however,  we  believe  .,         •*       #  *u      i.        i»        . 
.%    ^  .    .1       I  .  I     *v  ^  L     ^"^  wnter  of  the  above  hues  to  express  a 

that  we  may  justly  claim,  namely,  that  he   j^  u.     u  *i.     !.•  •  j  •  vi      * 

,  i/r      /      .  ^      .1.      i:«\  r  doubt,  whether  his  own  mind  is  capable  of 

who    would    inquire    into    the    history    of  •  ^*i^  ..     *i.  *«  .  i    •   .,   r.    l-  l 

m       u»        •    1      1.     ij   A  1      u*     !•*        J   instituting  that  "rigorous  analysis,' of  which 
Clough's    mind,   should  take  his  life  and  u«  i       •  i.-  i.  ^      l 

^..  ,,       AI.JJ       •*        ^^  speaks,  m  any  case  which  touches  so 

training  (w  o  w/ioU.    Absurd  and  unjust  as  _^    ,    ^,  j*^    ffu*  i /.  •     j 

,,    ,     ^  A    J  *!.  *     11  xL  J   nearly  the  credit  of  his  own  personal  friends. 

It  would   be  to  pretend  that  all  the  good  xr  *      i     u  •    ^l   /►  •  ^.l 

,         *•.•        i^t.-L      ^       j-*ii.   Not  only,  however,  IS  the  fairness  of  the  rep- 

characteristics  of  his   heart  and    intellect  ...  /  ,  ,.       ,^^ 

J        ^^i_        ^         1.  t'1.1.     resentation  as  a  whole  open  to  question,  but 

were    due    to    the    atmosphere    which    he   ..^  ^  **u     .  *         ?./•!_• 

•  .V    1      .    r.  .    J  ^    ^t  .•  .        the  correctness  of  the  statement  put  forth  in 
breathed   at  Oxford,    and    the    scepticism   *v^i.       .  ,,       i./.*!.!. 

I  I      ,      *     T>     V     '^  •        s.  1-    '^  the  last  sentence  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  been 

solely  due  to  Rugby,  it  is  not,  we  submit,     »  ^        .      ,     ,  j     t    •*  *         .l  ^ 

-^u      '    s.  J-    I    V        1       !  ^»80  senously  impugned.    Is  it  true,  that 

either  JUS    or  generou.  ««i.re/y  (or  .Imort  dough  ••  broke  away  from  the  Univer.ity  and 

entuely)   to   reverse  the  8taten.ent.      And  the  Church-with  delight  ? " 
here  we  are  glad  to  be  able'to  claim  the       mt.    .  r  *u  .•       ^      v  u  -^ 

*    ^       •  J        J     *.  X    .•  T^  •         Inis  IS  one  of  those  questions  to  which  it 

support  of  an  independent  testimony.    It  is  - ,    » i     .  -i  i     /»      u  i- 

\'^        -     .  •..     .  L  .L       1.  1*  probably  impossible  for  human   lips   to 

not  easy  for  two  critics  to  approach  the  sub-  a.„*  ^  ^  ^^l-^i^;^       i     *•  *    .  i        a 

•  *  r  i^i  1 ,  IT  J  .'  .  ^  frame  a  complete  and  satisfactory  reply.  A 
ject  of  Clough's  life  and  sentiments  from  _.  j  ♦i.^*  i  *i.  u  i.  -n 
•*  '?  '  .  r  .x.  .1.  mind  that  has  gone  through  so  much  will, 
more  opposite  points  of  the  compass,  than  i  ^^  _^^  •*  u  •*  •  j  -n 
^,  /*^  v  u  *  w^  u  J  u  *u  of  necessity,  have  its  varying  moods ;  will 
those  from  which  it  U  approached  by  the  #.    .  ^^ ,  ^^^  ,              u  .  i-/r       »i      .  !/r 

J  ,     .,    '^*    .         -V  feel  and  speak  somewhat  differently  at  diflfer- 

present  writer  and  by  the  author  of  the  ar-  ^„.  ^^    u        mi  u    •  n  i        i. 

f*  1    •    xu    1    *  /-i  *  i.  u       /•  -.L     *r  ont  epochs ;  will  be  influenced,  as  by  manv 

tide  m  the  last  October  number  of  the  Aa-  ^'  ^«  .    -j    *      c  r.    wi        •  .^         ,       ', 

..       in.         Tj  ^   •     -.!-•  1-  .!_  roinor  incidents  of  health,  spints,  outward 

tumal  Bevtew.    But  m  this  we  are  both  «„^^4.  ^^  j      ^  *       u    .u 

,  ,,    ^  .         ^^        s.  ^    .        .L  events  and  scenes;  so,  too,  by  the  company 

agreed,  that  any  senous  attempt  to  trace  the  •    _u.  u  :»  •    *u  u    *i.    .  i  .u 

^  *  <.!.  ^        ..       -1         X  *  1      •  .  1*^  which  It  is  thrown,  by  the  temper  of  the 

course  of  that  erratic  mind  must  take  into  ^««.^„  * u       i  ^/  n         it* 

^,,,     -^  ^  ,       i..t  person  to  whom  letters  are  addressed.    It 

Mcoun    both  faxitor.,  so  to  .peak,  of  the ,  ^^^^^^  ^^  j^^^    j^  ^  ^^„  ,j^^ 

product ,  and  not  one  only,  or  even  one  pre- ;  ^^     h,  ^^o  could  .carcely  make  up  his  mind 

dominantly.    The  criticism  of  the  ^a^tonoZ  i         °      e  ..^     ^4       i.L      *u  *  i-    x.  r 
-,    .         •    -  ^  ,     ^  I  on  any  of  the  great  problems  that  he  before 

^T*^'  u"  M   v"  r,         u'       '      r^-  T  «".  'hould  have  proved  strictly  consistent  in 
tne.  to  h«Jd  the  balance  between  the  influ-  ^^^  ,^     „       ^^^^  ^^  ^„  ,^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^,, 

ence.  of  the  two  (parUy  co-opcrativc.  partly  ^i„jj^„*   ,„  important,  and    involving   so 
antagonistic)  systems  to  which  Clough  was  \ u      -c .•«*!. r ;._    i  __ 


subjected.    Not  so,  we  conceive,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  Canon  Stanley : — 

*' Beyond  his  Oxford  days  I  will  not  fol- 
low him.  It  was  his  misfortune  that  those 
Oxford  days  were  cast  in  the  time  of  that 

ffremt  theological  tempest,  which  (as  Profes-   -        , .  .!_•       .i.  .  i.    i  ^r     • 

tot  GoldwiiTSmith  win  remarks  in  his  Lee- 1  f"^"  ^»°>  eveiything  that  he  knew.  Yet  it 
tores  on  Modem  Histor>)  has  cast  the ,"  on  record  that,  on  another  occasion.  Fox 
wrecks  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of  the  Uni- ;  asserted  (we  think  it  was  over  his  wine)  that 
Tersity  on  every  shore.  This  is  not  the  place  **  after  all,  Burke  had  always  been  a  d — d 
to  inquire  into  the  precise  nature  of  his  lelig- 1  wrong-headed  fellow."    Are  we  to  infer  (as 


much.  Even  in  the  case  of  separations  less 
momentous,  we  know  that  the  actors  have 
not  preserved  a  uniform  tenor  of  thought. 
Fox,  on  the  memorable  night  of  his  sever- 
ance from  Burke,  declared  that  Burke  had 
been  his  master,  and  that  he  had  learned 
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we  have  seen  it  hence  inferred)  that  Fox's 
previous  language  in  Parliament  had  been 
all  mere  falsehood  and  hypocrisy  ?  Surely 
not :  we  believe,  for  our  own  part,  that  the 
eulogy  on  Burke  proceeded  from  Fox's 
nobler  and  truer  self,  and  that  the  subse- 
quent utterance  was  made  thoughtlessly  in 
some  moment  of  irritation,  perhaps  under 
the  influence  of  an  imperfect  function  of  the 
digestive  powers. 

In  the  case  of  Clough,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  be  able  to  speak,  with  anything  like  dog- 
matic confidence,  on  the  point  at  issue  be- 
tween the  impugners  and  the  defender  of 
Canon  Stanley's  accuracy,  whose  respective 
letters  appeared  in  the  Guardian  issues  of 
January  22  and  29,  and  February  5,  1862. 
To  learn  that  Clough  had  conveyed  to  dif- 
ferent minds  very  different  impressions  of 
his  states  of  feeling  did  not  take  us  by  sur- 
prise. The  question  still  remains — which  of 
these  two  impressions  thus  produced  was  the 
truer,  deeper  manifestation  of  his  inmost 
self? 

If  we  are  in  any  degree  to  avail  ourselves 
of  Clough's  poetry ;  if  his  verse  be  in  truth 
(as  wc  cannot  but  believe)  the  expression  of 
his  real  thoughts  and  feelings,  then  we  must 
say  that  we  have  been  unable  in  the  "  Bo- 
thie,"  in  the  "  Ambarvalia,"  or  in  the  poems 
now  published  since  the  author's  death,  to 
find  one  single  line  that  can  be  held  to  cor- 
roborate Dr.  Stanley's  assertion,  that  Clough 
"  broke  away  from  the  University  and  the 
Church— with  delight."  On  the  other  hand 
wc  know  of  few  volumes  of  the  same  size, 
from  which  we  might  cull  more  frequent 
avowals,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  sadden- 
ing and  unsatisfying  character  of  the  scepti- 
cism into  which  Clough  unhappily  fell. 

It  would  certainly  seem  probable,  on  h 
priori  considerations,  that  scepticism  must 
be  injurious  to  a  poet.  We  are  inclined,  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  all  the  higher  kinds 
of  poetry,  to  accept  Mr.  Ruskin's  definition : 
'<  the  suggestion,  by  the  imagination,  of  no- 
ble grounds  for  the  noble  emotions."  But 
he  who  doubts  and  hesitates,  where  others 
believe,  has  surely  cut  off  from  himself  an 
immense  and  important  portion  of  those 
grounds.  Nor  docs  it  at  first  sight  seem,  as 
if  the  facts  of  the  case  militated  with  such 
anticipations.  The  three  who  are  considered 
in  the  present  age  to  occupy  tho  highest 
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thrones  in  the  realms  of  poesy,  Homer, 
Dante,  and  Shakspeare,  are  all  (according  to 
their  light)  earnest  believers.  Of  the  great 
poetic  stars  that  gem  the  intellectual  firma- 
ment of  Oreece,  scarcely  one  appears  to  have 
had  its  lustre  dimmed  by  the  clouds  of  un- 
belief. Far  more  might,  of  course,  be  as- 
serted respecting  the  poets  of  Hebrew  song ; 
for  they  are  poets,  though  they  are  likewise 
something  far  higher.  In  a  not  wholly  dis- 
similar spirit,  mutatis  mutandis,  might  we 
speak  of  some  famous  Orientals ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Sanscrit  and  Arabian  bards  and 
the  Persian  poet,  Firdusi.  And  among  the 
Roman  poets,  Virgil  and  Persius  are  emi- 
nently religious  men.  It  were  easy  to  make 
a  long  list  from  among  the  poets  of  modern 
Christendom,  including  such  names  as  tboM 
of  Spenser,  Racine,  Calderon,  Tasso,  Mil- 
ton, Klopstock,  Wordsworth. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  frankly 
acknowledged  that  the  list  of  great  poeti 
who  have  been  sceptics,  or  even  worse,  ii 
very  considerable ;  and  that  it  has  been 
largely  increased  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  Lucretius,  Leopardi,  Goethe,  Hein- 
rich,  Heine,  Shelley,  Alfred  de  Musset,  an 
all  on  the  wrong  side  of  that  line  which  sep- 
arates faith  from  unbelief.  It  would  bet 
curious  problem  to  discuss  in  what  way  these 
minstrels  have  laid  hold  on  other  grotindi 
for  exciting  noble  emotions,  in  the  absence 
of  that  primary  one  of  religion.  We  can 
only  venture  upon  a  few  random  suggestions. 

With  respect  to  the  first  named  in  our 
list,  we  have  to  consider  what  sore  tempta- 
tions to  total  unbelief  were  presented  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  But  it  is  sin- 
gular that  Lucretius  has  been  an  object  of 
great  admiration  to  many  earnest  Christians. 
This  phenomena  has  been  treated  with  mudi 
fulness  and  beauty  by  Mr.  Keble,  in  his 
Prcelectiones  Academiccs,  He  shows  how 
that  great  poet's  love  of  the  Infinite,  how 
his  lamentations  over  the  shortness  and  fee- 
bleness of  human  existence,  may  all  be  so 
read  as  to  prove  the  need  of  religion,  and, 
as  it  were,  lay  a  foundation  for  it  We  may 
add  that  the  poet's  philanthropic  sentimeiits, 
such  as  that  grand  and  touching  line,-~ 

"  Imbecillomm  esse  seqoum  misererier  omnes," 

tend  in  the  same  direction,  and  help  to  jastify 
the  verdict  of  our  poetess,  who  had  (quite 
independently)  arrived  at  the  aaine 
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elusions  with  the  author  of  the  **  ChrUtian 
Year." 

"  Lucretius — nobler  than  his  mood  : 
Who  dropped  liis  plnmmct  down  the  broad 
Deep  universe,  and  said,  '  No  God/ 

Findiof;  no  bottom  :  he  denied 
Divinely  the  divine,  and  died 
Chief  |>oct  on  the  Tiber  side, 

By  grace  of  God !  his  face  his  stem. 
As  one  compelled,  tn  spite  of  scorn. 
To  teach  a  truth  he  could  not  learnt  * 

In  Leopardi,  not  all  the  majesty  of  his 
Terse  and  sculptured  beauty  of  diction  is 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  sense  of  dreari- 
ness, which  his  unbelief  continually  suggests. 
He  is  compelled  to  fill  up  the  void,  as  he  best 
may,  by  his  love  of  nature  and  of  art ;  his 
affection  for  his  sister,  his  interest  in  the  past 
glories  of  Italy.  Heine,  if  he  deserves  a 
place  with  the  rest  here  named  (which  is 
doubtful),  is  a  poet  in  spite  of  his  scepticism, 
not  in  anywise  in  consequence  of  it.  Never, 
probably,  has  -he  soared  higher  than  when, 
as  in  his  Jehuda  hen  Halevg,  he  throws  him- 
self into  a  state  of  sympathy  with  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  his  Hebrew  countrymen.  In 
such  compositions  he  has  reared  his  tuper- 
•tructure  on  the  basis  of  faith  in  a  religion 
which,  though  meant  to  be  only  local  and 
transitory,  was  yet  really  and  truly  divine, 
really  and  truly  a  preparation  for  the  relig- 
ion of  Christ  Goethe,  however  much  hea- 
thenized as  a  man,  was  yet  able  by  his  ex- 
traordinary genius,  by  his  varied  insight  and 
sympathy,  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  all 
classes  of  Christians ;  and  frequently,  both 
as  poet  and  critic,  testified  his  admiration  for 
the  pretence  of  a  Christian  element  in  the 
creations  of  prose,  fiction,  and  of  the  drama. 
Shelley  one  may  charitably  hope  to  have  been 
partially  insane.  Against  the  raving,  in 
which  he  blasphemed  the  name  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  we  have  to  place  the 
strange  inconsistency  of  his  poetic  homage 
to  her  whom  all  generations  call  blessed,  in 
that  she  was  chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  that 
Saviomr.  And  lastly,  De  Musset,  amidst 
his  too  often  immoral  productions,  yet  leaves 
on  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  in  a  right 
•pirity  his  more  unexceptionable  poems,  the 
MroBgett  impression  of  the  satiety  attendant 
on  a  blati  existence,  mingled  with  wishes 

•  Mr^  Browntog'i  •*  A  VUion  of  Poets.'*  The 
highly  fininhed  paper  on  Lurretins  by  II.  Sellar  in 
the  (Mfard  Assays  for  18(6,  though  qaite  tmkiog  a 
ttoe  or  its  own,  is  by  no  means  aotagooistae. 
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(of  which  we  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  for 
the  time)  that  he  had  been  bom  before  the 
age  of  Voltaire,  and  were  able  to  believe  in 
the  "  holy  word  of  ChrisU" 

Short  and  hurried  as  has  been  the  above 
reference  to  these  exceptional  (for,  after  all, 
they  are  exceptional)  cases  of  unbelieving 
poets,  we  cannot  think  that  more  detailed 
examination  would  alter  the  general  conclu- 
sion to  which  they  point.  That  conclusion 
we  conceive  to  be,  that  the  alliance  between 
poetry  and  religion  is  natural,  that  the  di- 
vorce between  them  is  forced  and  unnaturaL 
Whether  it  be  an  iBschylus  revelling  in  the 
supernatural,  or  a  De  Musset  sighing  that  he 
cannot  do  so,  each  poet,  though  in  a  widely 
different  way,  is  surely  proclaiming  the  self- 
same principle. 

We  return  to  Clougb,  and  we  ask  what 
circumstances  there  were  which  could  at  all 
make  up  to  him,  as  a  poet,  for  his  most  un- 
happy scepticism.  That  it  grievously  nar- 
rowed bis  field  of  vision,  we  can  hardly  doubt- 
Compare  with  Clough's  poems  an  equal  num- 
ber of  pages  in  those,  say,  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing, and  see  how  varied  is  the  symphony  of 
the  author  of  **  Paracelsus,*'  by  the  side  of 
the  few  restricted  and  reiterated  tunes  con- 
tained in  the  volume  before  us.  Even  after 
making  due  allowance  for  the  comparative 
shortness  of  Clough's  career,  must  not  his 
great  want  of  variety  be  mainly  attributed 
to  his  unbelief? 

But  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  some 
other  poets,  the  way  in  which  they  have  tried 
to  fill  up  the  vacuum  caused  by  lack  of  faith, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  ask  what  were,  in 
this   respect,    the    resources    of    CloughP 
Those  who  look  at  his  intellect  fairly,  will 
probably  pronounce  it  to  have  been  some- 
what deficient  in  subjectivity,  in  versatility, 
perhaps  also  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  im- 
aginative   faculty.     His    utterly  unsettled 
state  of  mind  prevents,  likewise,  the  display 
of  that  vigor  which  confidence  in  the  truth 
of  a  man's  teaching  can  alone  impart.    But 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  presence  of  a 
power  that  he  had  fairly  won  by  his  many 
virtues.    In  the  first  place,  there  was  his 
rare  conscientiousness.   Other  men  may  con- 
j  trive  to  reconcile  with  their  sense  of  hono^ 
I  and  duty,  the  retention  of  places  of  emolu^ 
jment  and  trust,  long  after  they  have  re* 
;  aigned  all  belief  in  the  truths,  which  thos^ 
I  plaoea  were  pretumed  to  be  meant  of  •up* 
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portinf?.  Not  so  Clough;  he  gave  up  at 
once  tho  high  and  honorable  post  which  he 
had  Tvon  in  Oxford,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
world  for  a  livelihood.  It  was  even  said, 
and  we  can  well  believe  it,  that  at  a  time 
when  such  pecuniary  aid  would  have  been  of 
real  consequence  to  him,  he  refused  to  write 
in  periodicals  which  would  gladly  have 
opened  their  columns  to  him,  because  he  was 
unable  to  concur  in  their  general  tone. 
Such  scrupulousness  endows  a  man  with  a 
rightful  privilege  to  utter  warnings,  serious 
or  sarcastic,  to  those  around  him  whom  he 
sees  to  be  following  a  course  quite  opposite 
to  his  own  ;  and  of  these  warnings  many  are 
scattered  up  and  down  his  pages.  In  the 
next  place  (though  to  our  deep  sorrow), 
Clough  seems  to  have  renounced  belief  in 
revelation,  yet  whatever  he  did  retain,  he 
acted  up  to,  far  more  consistently  than  most 
of  us,  who  believe  indeed  much  that  he  lost, 
but  do  not  with  equal  resoluteness  carry  out 
our  belief  into  practice.  Courage,  purity, 
belief  in  God,  warm  philanthropy,  patriot- 
ism, a  deep  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin, 
all  these,  besides  his  love  of  nature,  were 
present  to  enable  him  to  summon  up  in  other 
minds  "the  noble  emotions."  Let  it  be 
added  that  in  his  scepticism  there  was  noth- 
ing Voltairian ;  he  did  not  (as  it  has  been 
well  remarked)  try  to  turn  and  rend  the 
creed  that  he  had  resigned.  Widely  as  we 
dissent  from  most  of  his  speculations,  it  is 
seldom  indeed,  if  ever,  that  Clough  seems 
open  to  blame  on  purely  moral  ground :  * 
though  of  course  in  speaking  thus  we  waive 
for  the  moment  the  profound  question,  how 
far  unbelief  is  of  itself  the  evidence  and  the 
result  of  something  morally  wrong  at  the 
foundation. 

The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  that  sa- 
tiric censure  upon  the  world's  ways  which 
our  author's  conscientious  self-sacrifice  gave 
him  a  perfect  right  to  utter : — 

"  THE  LATEST  DECALOGDB. 

**  Thon  sbalt  have  one  God  only  ;  who 
Would  be  ot  the  expense  of  two  ? 
Kg  graven  images  may  bo 
Worshipped,  except  the  currency; 

•  Wc  hnve  always  regretted  the  presence  of  one 
tr  two  lines  in  the  "  IJothie,"  that  seemed  slightly 
toarse.  The  conjunction  of  Clough's  poems,  with 
Idr.  liurbridge's  (of  which  some  were  thoroughly 
gross),  was  a  most  unhappy  one.  But  Clough*8 
ire.  by  this  hist  edition,  forever  severed  from  that 
tnfortuiiato  companionship.  The  omissions  from 
his  own  ])oeHi,  made  by  Cloagh's  directions,  give 
•vidence  of  prudeuce  and  good  tosta. 
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Swear  not  at  all ;  for,  for  tfiy  cone 

Thine  enemy  is  none  the  worse. 

At  church  on  Sunday  to  attend 

Will  servo  to  keep  the  world  thy  friend. 

Honor  thy  parents  ;  thatns,  all 

From  whom  advancement  may  befall. 

Thou  Rhnit  not  kill ;  bat  needst  not  strivs 

Officiously  to  keep  alive. 

Do  not  adultury  commit; 

Advantage  rarely  comes  of  it. 

Thou  shait  not  steal ;  an  empty  feat, 

When  It's  so  lucrative  to  cheat. 

Bear  not  false  witness ;  let  the  lie 

Have  time  on  its  own  wings  to  fly. 

Thou  shalt  not  covet;  bat  tradition 

Approves  all  forms  of  competition." — ^P.  50. 

The  next  we  are  about  to  quote  seems 
generally  selected  as  the  most  beautiful,  tbt 
most  truly  poetical  of  all  his  compositiona. 
"  Qua  cunum  uentus. 

"  As  ships  becalmed  at  eve,  that  la^ 
With  canvas  droopinp^,  side  bv  side,    . 

Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  tlay. 
Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried ; 

"  When  fell  the  nip:ht,  np  sprang  the  breoe^ 
And  all  tho  darkling  hoars  they  plied. 

Nor  dreamt  but  each  Uie  self-same  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving  side  by  side : 

"  E'en  so — ^bnt  why  the  tale  reveal 
Of  those  whom  year  by  year  unchanged. 

Brief  absence  joined  anew  to  feel. 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged. 

"  At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled. 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered^ 

Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed. 
Or  wist  what  first  with  dawn  appeared ! 

"  To  veer,  how  vain  !    On,  onward  strain, 
Bravo  barks  1    In  light,  in  darkness  too, 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  gaidee* 
To  Uiat,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

"  But,  O  blithe  breeze ;  and,  O  great  seas, 
Thou;i;h  ne'er,  that  earliest  paning  post, 

On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 
Together  lead  them  homo  at  lost. 

"  One  port,  methonght,  alike  they  soaghC^ 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  tliey  fiu*c,— 

O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas  ! 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there ! " — P.  25. 

That,  after  all,  Clough  did  but  little  towards 
the  realiiation  of  the  high  hopes  entertained 
of  him  is  admitted  by  his  warmest  friends 
and  admirers.  To  us,  we  own,  he  seems  to 
have  exhibited  but  slight  growth  in  power 
after  the  publication  oiAmbarvalia  in  1S4& 
As  this  assertion  may  seem  to  spring  firom 
mere  prejudice,  we  shall  briefly  attempt  to 
set  forth  a  portion  of  the  evidence  on  whidi 
it  is  based. 

Wo  have  in  the  volume  before  us  the  an* 
thor*s  hitherto  unpublished  poem,  entitied 
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Amours  de  Voyage.  It  is  perhaps  character- 
istic of  the  writer's  general  state  of  feeling  at 
the  time,  that  the  hero  is  a  qnasi-\o\^,  who 
cannot  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  really 
is  in  love  or  not.  II  dotUait  de  tout,  mime 
de  VamouTf  is  one  of  the  mottoes.  This  cir- 
cumstance almost  excludes  the  possibility  of 
what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  thinks  so  essen- 
tial to  poetry ;  namely, "  a  grand  action  "  as 
a  basis.  However,  let  that  pass.  What  we 
complain  of  in  the  poet's  treatment  of  his 
theme  is  the  sort  of  undercurrent  of  assump- 
tion, that  because  he  had*  become  thoroughly 
and  exclusively  republican  and  sceptical,  the 
world  was  immediately  bound  to  carry  out 
hia  theories  with  perfect  consistency,  without 
misgivings,  without  halting  or  repentance. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  in  the  not  very  satisfactory 
memoir  prefixed  to  these  volumes,  quotes 
from  one  or  two  of  Clough's  letters.  These 
letters  appear  to  have  been  written,  not  in 
English,  but  in  Carlylese.  This  is  a  language 
which  is  possibly  tolerable  at  first  hand,  but 
at  second  hand  surely  most  intolerable.  We 
thall  consequently  only  state  the  gist  of 
them,  which  is,  that  Clough  rejoiced  at  Paris 
in  the  existence  of  the  Republic,  but  found 
out  in  a  few  days  that  the  glory  of  bis  dreams 
was  departing.  Untaught,  apparently,  by 
this  experience,  he  lingered  on  at  Rome, 
because  (says  Mr.  Palgrave)  he  was  "  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  believe  that  what  at  least 
bore  the  name  of  Republic  could  really  lead 
the  crusade  on  behalf  of  despotism."  Such 
conduct  may  mark  the  amiable  enthusiast : 
we  cannot  say  that  it  seems  to  us  a  sign  of 
any  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  of 
any  great  insight  into  French  nature. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  what  right  has  any 
man  to  conclude  that  because  a  nation  has 
jast  established  a  republic,  republicanism 
mutt  needs  prove  their  one  solitary  passion  ? 
Lord  Macaulay  has  justly  derided  the  pre- 
tensions of  those  second-rate  playwrights, 
who  depict  their  dramatis  personam  as  influ- 
•Dced  by  some  one  ruling  passion  to  the  ex- 
eluaion  of  every  other.  Much  less  can  we 
expect  a  great  nation  to  be  thus  under  the 
dominion  of  one  idea  alone.  It  certainly 
doea  not  follow  that  because  a  people  are 
governed  in  a  particular  manner,  they  may 
not  reasonably  suppose  that  the  circum- 
■tancet  of  another  nation  are  so  peculiar  that 
Acy  eannot  be  mled  similarly. 

Tboa  moeh  on  tlie  aitamption  that  nation 
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No.  1  is  in  a  state  of  thorough  contentment 
I  with  that  species  of  constitution,  which  it  is 
interdicting  to  nation  No.  2.  But  suppose  that 
the  former  has  only  adopted  this  constitution 
under  the  pressure  of  a  momentary  impulse, 
and  soon  after  renounces  for  itself  the  very 
kind  of  government,  of  which  it  has  deprived 
its  neighbor.  Obviously,  whether  the  policy 
of  armed  intervention  has  been  justifiable  or 
otherwise,  the  charge  of  inconsistency  is 
greatly  lessened.  Now,  this  seems  really  to 
have  been  the  case  with  France.  That  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  is  correct  in  maintaining 
that  a  certain  set  of  politicians  had  deter* 
mined  on  a  Republic  if  the  Orleanist  mon- 
archy were  overthrown,  we  will  not  dispute. 
But  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  appears  to  have 
been  completely  taken  by  surprise  in  1848. 
M.M.  de  Cam^  and  de  Montalembert  assert 
this  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  "  II  y  a 
une  republique,  il  n'y  a  pas  des  republicains,** 
was  the  expression  of  a  well-wisher  to  the 
new  regime.  Another  witness  (who,  if  not 
unprejudiced,  is  certainly  far  less  prejudiced 
than  Clough)  observes  in  speaking  of  the 
varied  forms  of  constitution  which  his  coun- 
try has  tr\ed  :  "  De  tous  les  gouvernements 
qui  se  sont  succ^d^  depuis  soixante  ans, 
aucun  n'a  eu  une  existence  plus  agit^  et 
plus  courte  que  la  republique,  aucun  n'a 
laissd  derri^re  lui  une  m^moire  charge  de 
souvenirs  plus  pdnibles."  • 

Clough  must  have  known  (or,  at  any  rate, 
might  have  known)  that  no  inconsiderable 
party  in  France  supported  the  expedition  to 
Rome  on  what  they  believed  to  be  sincerely 
religious  grounds.  A  much  larger  party,  in 
whose  breasts  the  religious  element  burnt 
but  feebly,  were  very  unwilling  to  break  with 
the  old  traditions  of  their  country.  One  of 
those  traditions  undoubtedly  was,  that  tl^e 
French  nation  was  a  kind  of  lay  supporter 
of  the  Papacy .f  Added  to  this  tradition  was 
the  reflection  that  if  France  did  not  take  the 
first  step,  Austria  undoubtedly  would.  If  our 
memory  serves  us  aright,  it  was  M.  Odilon 
Barrot  who,  in  defending  before  the  French 
Chambers  the  expedition  to  Rome,  skilfully 

•  Prince  Albert  do  Broglie;  "Questions  de  Re- 
ligion et  d'Eiistoire  **  (Tome  i.  p.  9) 

t  **  Cbsrlemange,  dnns  sons  testament,  legua  k 
ses  fiU  1a  tutclle  de  THglise  rom^^ne.  Ce  legs 
repadi^  par  les  eroporeurs  Rliemiuid^  avait  pnss4 
comme  one  espeee  de  fid^i-commis  k  In  conronne 
do  France.**  Prefure  to  Du  Pape.  De  ^lat«ltrc^ 
though  not  A  Frenchman,  knew  very  well  tbr  whom 
be  was  writing. 
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aTsiled  himself  in  turn  of  each  and  all  of 
these  Tarious  sentiments. 

But  that  possibly  the  Frenoh  themsdres 
were  not  violently  enamored  of  their  own 
republic,  and  therefore  cared  little  for  the 
htie  of  republics  elsewhere;  that  there 
might  be  sincere  Roman  Catholics  who  be- 
liered  in  the  temporalities  of  the  Papacy  as 
a  necessary  condition  the  upholding  of  its 
•piritual  claims  to  supremacy;  that  the 
prejudices  of  which  De  Maistre  had  so  ably 
appealed  might  have  their  weight,  especially 
at  a  time  when  numbers  were  trying  to  re- 
unite some  at  least  of  the  broken  links  of  a 
national  life ;  that  jealousy  of  Austria  might 
make  up  for  whatever  was  wanting  on  other 
grounds ;  of  all  this  Clough  appears  to  have 
teen  nothing.  His  view  of  the  political 
portion  of  the  case  seems  to  be  summed  up 
in  the  one  short  and  to  him  all-sufficient 
formula :  This  is  a  BepuUic,  an4  it  ought 
not,  under  any  drcumstancesi  to  be  put 
down. 

As  a  poem^  the  Amours  de  Voyage  eumotf 
we  imagine,  claim  any  high  rank.  It  dis- 
phiys  skill  in  metre,  and  that  is  nearly  all. 
As  a  comment  on  the  history  of  the  siege 
of  Rome  by  the  French,  it  seems  all  but  ab- 
solutely worthless.  We  doubt  whether  a 
reader  obtains  one  single  fresh  idea  about 
that  siege,  which  he  could  not  gain  from 
turning  to  a  file  of  old  newspapers.  In 
one  point,  however,  Clough  protests  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  press  of  that  epoch.  For 
be  writes :  — 

"  Notwithstanding  all  jonrnals, 
Honor  for  once  to  thetongoe  and  the  pen  of  the 

eloquent  writer ! 
Honor  to  speech  I  and  all  honor  ,to  thee,  thou 

noble  Maszini  I " 

.  We  have  expended,  in  our  last  April  num* 
l>6r,  so  many  pages  on  *'  Thought  in  Italy," 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  retrace  our  steps  at 
any  length.  But  as  regards  that  Massinian 
rule,  which  Clough  chose  to  see  as  all  eouUur 
de  roeCf  we  cannot  forget  a  remark  made  by 
Oiusti.  And  if  in  such  a  matter  we  prefer 
the  authority  of  the  Italian,  we  do  not  know 
on  what  single  ground  even  Clough's  great- 
est admirers  could  claim  precedence  for  him 
here.  Was  he  a  poet  P  80  was  Oiusti,  and 
a  far  greater  one ;  the  poet  not  of  a  small 
clique,  but  one  who  spoke  to  the  heart  of  a 
nation.  Was  Clough  a  Liberal  P  so  was  Oi- 
usti}  only,  we  mutt  maintain,  with  still 
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higher  claims  to  the  name  in  its  noblest 
sense.  Was  Clough  fond  of  Italy  and  de- 
sirous of  its  best  wel£ureP  so  was  Oiusti: 
he  lived  for  this  end,  and  did  not  take  it  up 
as  a  temporary  Jvrore  only.  Now  Oiusti 
writes :  **  One  of  Maasini's  arts  of  reignii^ 
has  been  the  sjrstem  of  terror,  and  tlie 
preaching  of  liberty  with  uplifted  dagger."* 
Oiusti  was  the  very  last  person  to  write 
thus  without  due  cause.  That  Clough  was 
unaware  of  this  great  eharge  is  extremely 
probable.  But  the  question  naturally  arises: 
did  he  put  himself  in  the  way  of  learning 
the  whole  state  of  the  case  P  or  had  he  not 
now  become  a  thorough  partisan,  with  tlie 
failings  that  too  often  fdlow  on  unchecked 
partisanship  P 

As  for  the  religions  teaching  of  thu 
poem :  those  whose  intolerance  of  Ronian- 
ism  is  such  that  they  consdentioosly  brieve 
that  a  man  had  better  cease  to  be  a  Ouis- 
tian  at  all,  than  adopt  that  form  of  diristi- 
anity,  may  be  able  to  approve  of  it ;  but  we 
do  not  see  how  it  can  possibly  reeommend 
itself  to  any  others.  The  hero,  as  the 
National  Beviewere  justly  remarit,  *'haa 
some  sort  of  religion,  but  cannot  himself 
tell  what  it  is."  If  Romanism  is  so  utterly 
corrupt,  that  this  impalpable  Theism  is  pref- 
erable, then — but  not  otherwise  is  our  au- 
thor's aspiration  endurable. 

*'  Would  to  Heaven  the  old  Goths  had  made  a 

cleaner  sweep  of  it. 
Would  to  Heaven  some  new  ones  would  come 

and  destroy  tliese  charches  I " 

If  all  that  the  Roman  people  are  to  gel  in 
exchange  is  a  creed  of  the  abov»-named 
quality,  then  we  cannot  conceive  how  Rome, 
Italy,  or  Europe  is  to  be  the  gainer. 

It  is  so  rare  to  obtain  earnest  conTictiooi 
side  by  side  with  a  large-minded  and  tolevt- 
ant  temper,  that  we  are  almost,  it  would 
seem,  compelled  in  many  cases  to  accept  the 
presence  of  one  gift  as  an  atonement  te 
some  lack  of  the  other.  We  say.  of  <me 
thinker,  he  may  not  be  very  tolerant,  but  he 
is  certainly  thoroughly  in  earnest  $  of  an* 
other,  that  he  is  less  definite  than  we  could 
wish,  but  that  in  treating  of  controversy  he 
can  at  any  rate  make  allowances  for  both 
sides.  What  does  seem  to  be  unbearable  ia 
an  admixture  of  latitudinarianism  and  intol- 
erance ;  and  t(iis  we  are  sorry  to  aay  we  find 
in  aome  parts  of  these  ^toomv  da  Fofo^ 
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Widi  the  epoch  of  the  Bdbnnatioa  on  the 
Continent  are  eesoeiatedy  in  tfiomogt  promi- 
nent manner,  two  greet  namee,  that  of  Mar- 
tin Luther  and  that  of  Ignatiae  Loyola. 
That  thonsands  should  honor  one  of  these 
names,  and  well-nigh  demonixe  the  other,  is 
natural  enough.  The  present  century  has, 
bowerer,  witnessed  on:  both  sides,  some  re- 
markable admissions  respecting  the  ele- 
ments of  greatness  and  of  leal  that  may  be 
Ibnnd  in  each.  Witness  such  expressions  as 
the  following,  in  the  work  of  die  greatest 
modem  Boman  CathoHo  of  Germany :  "  An 
obstacle  which  makes  tiie  Ludieran  view 
more  pardonable^  since  it  shows  that  it 
tprctng  &uiof  a  true  C7uri$tian  uaL*'  •  .  . 
**  The  Reformers,  m  the  excen  of  a  puna 
teal,  rejected  all  exertion  on  the  part  of 
man."  ...  '^  It  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unjust,  if  we  did  not  show  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Lutheran  system,  the  renova- 
tion of  sinful  man,  the  moral  change— in  a 
word,  mmettfieation  —  must  attach  to  the 
confiding  reception  of  the  declaration  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.**  .  ,  ,  **  Who  knows  not 
the  brilliant  description  of  faith  in  his  [Lu- 
ther'a]  preface  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans?"  .  .  .  **  Here  the  Reformers  were 
evidently  misled  by  the  most  vague,  most 
confused,  yet  withal  honorable  fedingt."  * 
Bucb  is  the  language  of  Mohler.  Dr.  IX>1« 
Hnger  is  somewhat  less  charitable,  but  not 
less  fblly  does  he  recognize  in  Luther  "  the 
mightiest  democrat  and  most  popular  char^ 
aeter  that  Germany  ever  possessed—greatest 
of  his  age — ^the  centre  of  a  new  circle  of 
ideas,  the  most  condensed  expression  of  that 
religious  and  ethical  mode  of  thought  pecul- 
iar to  the  German  mind,  and  firom  whose 
mighty  infiuence  even  those  who  resisted  it 
could  not  wholly  withdraw  themselves.**  f 

Not  leas  marked,  or  less  striking,  has 
been  the  recognition  of  the  merits  of  Loyola 
fh»m  the  pen  of  writers  far  removed  from 
bis  teaching  or  influeuce.  **  No  dispassion- 
ate student  of  his  life,"  says  Sir  James  Ste- 
phen, **  will  question  his  integrity,  or  deny 
him  the  praise  of  a  devotion  at  once  sincere, 
habitual,  and  profound.  It  is  not  to  the 
glory  of  the  Reformed  to  depreciate  their 
greatest  antagonist ;  or  to  think  meanly  of 
him,  by  whom,  more  than  by  any  other  man, 

*  Symbolism,  vol  i.  pp.  180, 183,  160,  186,  208 

(Eng.  Trans.)* 
t  Tb«  Church  and  the  Churohss  (Eog.  Trans.), 

pp.  86,  M7. 


the  ReformatioR  was  stajM,  and  the  Church 
of  Romereseued  firom  her  impending  doom.*^ 
"Fervent  he  was — ^fervently  devout,"  sayi 
the  Nonconformist,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  "  and 
our  Protestant  notions  would  lead  ue  into  a 
very  perilous  kind  of  unoharitableness,  if 
they  forbade  our  thinking  of  Ignatius  Loy* 
ola  at  an  eminently  good  and  Christiui- 
man.^t 

But  that "  perilous  kind  of  uncharitable- 
ness"  had  been  thoroughly  attained  by< 
Clough.  As  for  Luther,  ClougU  apparently 
accepts  from  others  a  semi-sneer  at  iUt 
achievements ;  while  Loyola  and  bis  famous 
society  are  dismissed  ofi'-hand,  at  a  blow,  in 
some  silly  and  splenetic  lines.  Are  We  uit- 
reasonable,  then,  in  thinking  that  by  thb 
time  scepticism  had  narrowed  alike  the 
range  of  Clough's  intellect  and  the  generoi- 
ity  of  his  feelings  P 

A  Scotch  Presbyterian  layman,  of  some* 
what  latitudinarian  tendendea,  ponders  ae 
follows  over  the  scene  presented  by  the  Col* 
iseum: — 

"The  Coliseum,  of  all  that  Rome  en* 
closes,  should  be  seen  alone  and  by  moon- 
light. No  other  human  monument  speaks 
so  strongly  to  the  moral  sense  of  man.  The 
deep  and  lonely  silence  of  the  midnight 
hour  within  its  vast  walls,  is  onl^  broken  by 
the  chirning  of  the  solitary  cncket  in  the 
grass  01  that  arena  which  has  resounded 
with  the  shrieks  of  human  beings,  the  wild 
yells  of  ferocious  beasts  tearing  them,  and 
the  acclamations  of  eighty  thousand  specta- 
tors rejoicing  in  the  butchery.  This  is  the 
triun^  ofvu  Chruiian  religion.  This  »m- 
menae  edifice  ie  coeval  wUh  Christianity,  and 
is  its  noblest  history.-  Eighteen  centuriee 
ago,  the  most  civilized  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  erected  this  nuge  pile  for  savage 
and  bloody  spectacles,  such  as  no  known 
tribe  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the  present 
day  if  so  barbarous,  so  destitute  of  human- - 
ity,  fbeling  for  others,  and  discrimination  of 
right  and  wrong,  as  to  enjoy  or  tolerate. 
The  New  Zealander  or  the  Cherokee  of  the 
present  day  stands  higher  as  a  moral  being, 
imbued  with  feelings  of  humaiiity  and  of 
duty  to  his  fellow-men,  than  the  citizen  of 
ancient  Rome  in  his  most  civilized  state.  la 
this  no  improvement' in  the  social  condition 
of  man  ?  Is  man  not  in  a  progressive  state 
as  to  moral  and  intellectual  being?  We 
m^  ask,  if  human  nature  itself  has  not 
changed  during  these    eighteen  centuries, 

*  i-^ssays  in  Eccksiastioal  Biography,  vol.  i.  p. 
249. 
t  Loyola  and  Jesuitism. 
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and  if  we  really  belong  to  the  same  species 
of  beings  as  t^e  men  who,  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago,  laid  those  stones  upon  each  other 
for  the  uses  for  which  this  fabric  was  erected  P 
These  stones  are  still  sharply  square.  Man 
has  changed  more  than  nis  works.  How 
little  appear  all  the  squabbles  between 
Church  and  Church,  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  Lutheran  and  Presbyterian,  sect 
and  sect,  opinion  and  opinion,  when  we  con- 
sider this  sublime  result  of  Christianity  <is  a 
wJiolci  amidst  these  walls  which  witnessed 
its  origin,  its  progress,  and  are  now  bearing 
testimony  to  its  humanizing  influences  on 
the  condition  of  man !  Details  Tanish  be- 
fore the  sublime  result  Time  itself  seems 
to  vanish  amidst  the  works  of  man  standing 
for  eighteen  centuries,  uninjured  but  by  his 
own  hands.  What  are  eighteen  centuries  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race  P — a  span  of 
time  too  short  to  reduce  their  buildmgs  to 
dust,  yet  long  enough  to  elevate  their  phys- 
ical condition  from  the  deepest  barbarism, 
ignorance,  and  wickedness,  to  civilization, 
knowledge,  and  religion  —  to  raise  them, 
morally  and  intellectually,  to  a  new  species 
of  beings.  The  changes  of  eighteen  centu- 
ries are  enclosed  within  these  gray  walls  of 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre."  • 

But  of  all  this  Clough  can  see  and  feel  noth- 
ing whatever.  He  sits  and  muses  in  the 
Pantheon,  and  apostrophizes  it : — 

"  1  rcpcople  thy  niches, 
Not  with  the  Martyrs  and  Saints  and  Confes- 
sors and  Virpins  and  children. 
But  with  the  mightier  forms  of  an  older,  aus- 
terer  worship." 

This  austerer  worship  being  simply  of  course 
that  of  the  Pagan  gods  and  goddesses. 
Austerer  worship,  forsooth,  for  which  he 
quotes  that  easy  Epicurean  bard,  whose  non- 
chalance so  revolted  Dr.  Arnold !  We,  who 
believe  in  the  New  Testament,  can  appeal 
to  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  order  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
austerity  of  classic  heathenism ;  but  those 
who  do  not  accept  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
might  surely  find  enough  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, on  this  score,  in  the  pages  of  Ovid 
and  of  Juvenal. 

Clough  subsequently  visited  America. 
At  Boston  he  must  have  found  much  that 
was  thoroughly  congenial ;  intellectual  soci- 
ety, republican  institutions,  and  an  entire 
freedom  from  that  dogmatism  which  in  any 
form  whatever  seems  so  to  have  vexed  Ad 
annoyed  him.  Of  the  real  genius  of  some 
of  the  literati  of  Boston  there  can  be  no 

*  Laing's  J^otes  of  a  Traveller,  chap,  xviii. 
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question.  Their  right  to  eomplain  of  the 
"insular  nanrowness"  of  Englishmen  is 
likewise  indisputable,  since  continental  na- 
tions make  the  same  charge  against  us. 
Yet  we  cannot  but  fear  that  their  admiration 
for  Clough  was  fostered  even  more  by  sym- 
pathy with  his  scepticism,  than  by  the  rec- 
ognition of  his  intellect  and  conscientious- 
ness. For  ourselves,  greatly  admiring  the 
powers  of  such  persons  as  Margaret  Fuller 
Ossoli  and  Mr.  Holmes,  we  sincerely  wish 
that  the  Boston  school  of  thinkers  could  im* 
bibe  a  little  of  our  *'  insular  narrowness,"  if 
only  in  that  term  could  be  included  a  be- 
lief in  the  Creed  of  Nicsa. 

The  injury  which  Clough's  example  may 
possibly  work  will  be  among  those  who  are 
disposed  to  doubt,  but  anxious  to  preserve  a 
high  tone  of  morality.  Voltaire  writes  to 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  complaining  that  his 
majesty  has  afibrded  a  handle  to  those  who 
say  that  neither  good  faith  nor  humanity  can 
be  found  among  unbelievers.  Those  whose 
tendency  to  scepticism  might  recoil  before 
the  spectacle  of  unscrupulousness  and  cold- 
hearted  selfishness,  exhibited  by  such  a  man 
as  Frederick,  may  possibly  hope  that  it  shall 
he  their  lot,  if  they  resign  belief  in  the  got* 
pel,  to  imitate  the  uprightness  and  philan- 
thropy of  such  an  one  as  Clough.  Rarely 
indeed  will  they  succeed,  and  even  where 
they  do  imitate  him,  it  must  probably  in* 
volve  that  same  loss  of  joy  and  peace  which 
is  conspicuous  throughout  his  poems,  and 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  all  but  throwing 
away  the  precious  gifts  of  cultured  intellect 
that  had  made  their  friends  hope  that  they 
might  one  day  achieve  much. 

For  ourselves,  rather  than  hear  that  any 
one  for  whose  welfare  we  cared,  had  embarked 
on  such  a  course,  we  should  prefer  that  he 
had  become  a  deacon,  even  to  a  popular  dis* 
senting  preacher,  such  as,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  We  are  not  likely  to  feel  undue 
sympathy  with  a  teacher,  who  is  so  Calvin* 
istic,  so  anti-sacramental  as  this  popular 
pulpit  orator.  But  we  can  thoroughly  sym- 
pathize with  him,  when  he  denounces  the 
dangers  of  Unlversalism  ;  we  rejoice  In  the 
singular  warmth  and  freshness  with  which 
he  insists  on  the  greatness  of  an  Athanasins 
and  an  Augustine,  and  on  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  all  Christians  owe  them  :  above 
all,  amidst  deep  difierences,  we  are  at  one 
with  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  the  meaning  and  the 
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Talue  of  the  One  great  Name,  which  is  never 
once  openly  proclaimed  in  the  pages  of  the 
unhappy  poet  whose  works  we  have  heen  ex- 
amining. 

That  this  very  reticence  is  at  the  bottom 
of  much  of  the  sympathy  and  the  praise  lav- 
ished on  Clough  in  our  periodical  literature 
wo  do  deeply  fear ;  but  we  are  not  blind  to 
other  and  better  things  in  him,  which  are 
justly  calculated  to  win  the  homage  of  men's 
spirits  {  and  we  have  no  wish  to  judge  un- 
charitably. One  word  on  the  argument  em- 
ployed, or  at  least  implied,  by  many  who 
lean  to  scepticism,  because  they  imagine  that 
they  thereby  avoid  committing  themselves. 
Such  a  supposition  is  utterly  hollow,  and  will 
not  bear  the  slightest  examination.  It  has 
well  been  said,  "  We  vmst  act,  or  abstain 
fiom  action  ;  and  on  many  subjects  abstain- 
ing from  action  is  well-nigh  equivalent  to  act- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  If,  when  some 
person  calls  on  us  to  obey  him  as  a  duty,  our 
doubts  lead  us  to  refuse  him  obedience,  we 
practically  deny  his  authority.  If,  when 
hungry,  we  abstain  from  food  which  is  put 
before  us,  such  abstinence  implies  a  practi- 
cal belief  that  the  food  is  distasteful,  or  un- 
wholesome, or  that  it  is  for  some  reason 
wrong  to  eat  it.  Hence  arises  the  danger  in 
all  practical  subjects,  of  methods  of  investi- 
gation and  habits  of  thought  which  imply  a 
long  suspense  of  judgment  with  regard  to 
matters  immediately  before  us.  Doubts  may 
hang  over  the  distance ;  but  still  we  can 
make  progress  if  they  leave  the  foreground 
dear.  With  a  few  firm  points  on  which  to 
place  our  feet,  we  can  make  our  way  over  a 
quagmire.  But  if  we  must  advance  at  once 
we  cannot  account  him  a  benefactor  who 
floods  the  ground  which  lies  immediately  be- 
fixre  us  while  he  gives  us  a  promise  that  it 
•hall  be  dry  land  next  year.  Ail  information 
•a  to  our  course  is  a  mockery  which  does  not 
tell  ua  in  what  direction  we  must  turn  ouj 
footsteps  now  J*  *    Alas !  for  those  who  have 

•  **  The  Letter  and  the  Spirit,"  by  Rev.  C.  P. 
Cbretien,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  etc    Macmil- 
1861. 
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no  better  guidance  for  immediate  action  than 
such  aa  they  can  obtain  from  the  pages  of 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

It  is  some  consolation  to  perceive  in 
Clough's  latest  verses  so  many  signs  of  his 
"  olden  heart ;  "  so  far  higher  a  tone  than 
that  of  the  <<  Amours  de  Voyage.''  The 
**  Clergyman's  Tale  "  is  truly  beautiful :  the 
following  lines  involve  a  teaching  most  ad- 
mirable for  all  of  us : — 

"  There  are,  I  know  of  coarse,  who  lifjhtly  treat 
Soch  slips ;  we  stumble,  we  regain  our  feet ; 
What  can  wo  do,  they  say,  but  iiostcn  oo. 
And  disregard  it  as  a  thing  that's  gone. 
Many  there  are  who  in  a  case  like  this 
Would  calm  re-seek  their  sweet  domestic  bliss. 
Accept  unshamed  the  wifely  tender  ki.ss, 
And  lift  their  little  children  on  their  knees. 
And  take  their  kisses  too ;  with  hearts  nt  enso 
Will  read  the  household  prayers — to  church  will 

go. 
And  sacraments,— nor  care  if  people  know. 

Sach  men— so  minded— do  exist,  God  knows. 

And,   God   be  thanked,   this  was   not  o*ne  of 

those." 

From  what  sources,  besides  internal  self- 
communion,  Clough  derived  the  deep  sense 
here  manifested  of  the  weight  of  sin,  of  the 
way  to  regain  lost  graces  Ipng  through  the 
road  of  self-denial  in  things  lawful,  we  will 
not  even  pause  to  ask.  Most  happily,  in 
thorough  hatred  of  evil,  the  two  schools  of 
thought  iiV' which  his  spirit  graduated  are 
perfectly  agreed.  Nor  does  he  make  his 
penitent  rest  in  anything  that  he  himself  can 
do.    The  wife  is  made  to  speak  of— 

*'  One  who  takes  awny 
Our  sin  and  gives  us  righteousness  instead." 

It  is,  we  believe,  the  sole  allusion  to  that 
Name  throughout  this  volume.  But  its  au- 
thor was  deeply  reserved.  May  it  have  been 
more  often  in  his  heart,  if  not  upon  his  lipsF 
His  temptations  in  the  direction  of  doubt 
were  assuredly  not  light  ones.  In  all  sincer- 
ity and  reverence  do  we  utter  over  him  the 
apostolic  aspiration — Awry  airi^  6  Ki'/moj-  dpeip 
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From  Bent1ey*8  Miscellany. 

THE  STORY  OF  RICHARD  SAVAGE, 
DRAMATIST  AND  POET. 

Tms  unfortunate  author  may  be  said  to 
live 'trough  Dr.  Johnson's  Memoir  of  his 
Hfe  rather  than  in  his  own  composition,  in- 
asmuch as  his  works,  eagerly  as  they  were 
once  sought  for,  and  great  as  are  their  mer- 
its in  many  respects,  are  now  seldom  read. 
His  story  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  contem- 
poraries, and  his  claim  to  noble  birth  was 
not  denied  in  his  lifetime,  but  it  was  doubted 
by  Boswell  (who,  after  stating  the  case  pro 
and  con,  concludes  that  the  ''  world  must 
vibrate  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what 
was  the  truth  "),  and  it  has  since  been  called 
in  question  by  more  than  one  writer.  No 
one,  however,  seems  to  have  taken  much 
pains  to  test  and  challenge  it  until  within 
the  last  four  years,  when  Mr.  Moy  Thomas 
revived  the  discussion  of  these  historic 
doubts. 

Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Bichard  Mason, 
of  Sutton,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  married 
Charles  Lord  Brandon,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  in  1683.  They  separated  after 
a  union  of  only  a  few  months,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  she  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Bichard  Savage,  Earl  Rivers,  which  led  to  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  who  died  when  a  few 
months  old,  and  afterwards  of  a  son,  and 
subsequently  to  her  divorce  from  her  hus- 
band. In  the  mean  time,  what  had  been 
goinp:  on  came  to  the  ears  of  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield. She  undoubtedly  wished  to  be 
separated  from  him  ;  and  she  may  have  ac- 
knowledged the  adulterous  intercourse,  as 
Dr.  Johnson  states  her  to  have  done ;  but, 
lest  her  title  and  fortune  should  be  lost,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  prevent  his  obtaining 
^  evidence.  In  December,  1696,  under  the 
name  of  Madam  Smith,  she  took  up  her  tem- 
porary abode  in  lodgings  in  Fox  Court,  a 
passage  between  Brook  Street  and  Gray's 
Jnn  Lane,  and  there,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1697,  gave  birth  to  the  second  child,  a  son, 
who  was  christened  on  the  18th  by  the  offici- 
ating minister  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom, 
and  entered  in  the  register  as  Bichard,  son 
of  John  and  Mary  Smith.  Lord  Bivers  and 
a  Mr.  Ousley  stood  as  godfathers  in  person, 
and  Dorothy  Ousley,  his  sister,  as  gpd- 
mothcr.  On  the  following  day  the  child  was 
taken  to  Hampstead,  and  entrusted  to  a 
Mrs.  Pcglcar  to  be  nursed,  and  she  was  told 


that  the  child's  name  was  Bichard  Lee.  In 
the  following  summer  she  was  yisited  by  the 
wife  of  Bichard  Portlock,  a  baker,  in  Maiden 
Lane,  Covent  Garden,  who  claimed  the  nurs- 
ling as  their  child,  and  after  some  alterca- 
tion, carried  it  ofL  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  Portlocks,  who  did  not  appear  as 
witnesses  in  the  earl's  suit  for  diyorce,  were 
bribed  to  bring  up  the  child  as  their  own, 
and  were  only  the  agents  of  the  Ousleys 
in  removing  him.  At  all  events,  he  was 
never  again  seen  by  Nurse  Peglear,  and 
from  this  time  all  trace  of  his  fate  is  lost. 
The  earl,  without  further  prosecuting  his 
suit,  obtained  on  the  Idth  of  March,  1^6,  a 
special  act  of  divorce  (memorable  as  the 
first  ever  granted  without  previons  sentence 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court),  and  the  countess, 
reduced  to  her  maiden  name  of  Anne  Mason, 
married  Colonel  Brett,  and  lived  with  lum 
until  his  death,  in  1714. 

Bichard  Savage,  the  poet,  first  appears  in 
1717,  when  he  published  a  poem ;  and  u 
far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  be  made  his 
first  public  claim  to  noble  parentage  in  1719, 
when  he  published  another  work — a  play— 
entitled  "  Love  in  a  Veil :  a  Comedy  written 
by  Bichard  Savage,  Gentleman,  Son  of  the 
late  Earl  Bivers,"  in  the  dedication  of  whidi 
work  to  Lord  Lansdown  he  avowed  himself 
to  be  <'  the  son  of  Earl  Bivers  by  the  Coun- 
tess of ."    His  own  story  is  that  to  which 

Dr.  Johnson  gave  world-wide  currency  in 
his  Memour  (which  was  published  in  1744, 
while  Mrs.  Brett  was  still  living).  The  out- 
line of  it  is  that  Savage,  by  the  agency  of 
Lady  Mason,  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield's 
mother,  was  placed  in  the  care  of  a  poor 
woman,  who  brought  him  up  as  her  own 
child,  and  received  payment  from  Lady 
Mason  for  her  care;  that  his  godmother, 
whom  he  called  Mrs.  Loyd,  died  when  he 
was  only  seven  years  of  age,  having  by  her 
will  bequeathed  to  him  a  legacy  of  £300 ; 
that  he  was  placed  at  a  grammar-school  near 
St.  Alban's,  where  he  received  the  only  !ii> 
struction  ever  given  to  him ;  that  when  bt 
was  about  fifteen,  he  was  apprenticed  tea 
shoemaker  in  Holbom ;  and  that  while  in 
this  servile  condition,  the  person  he  had 
always  known  as  his  mother  died,  and 
that  on  searching  her  boxes  he  found  let- 
ters written  to  her  by  Lady  Mason,  which 
revealed  to  him  that  he  was  the  son  of  Lady 
Macclesfield,  bom  during  the  wedlock  of  the 
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earl  and  countesa,  but  tliat  hia  fiither  waa 
Lord  Rivers,  and  that  he  waa  doomed  to  be 
disowned.  Savage  Airtber  stated  thia  dis- 
covery of  his  birth  to  have  been  made  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Rivers ;  that  the  earl  when, 
on  his  deatli-bed,  had  insisted  on  knowing 
what  had  become  of  his  son,  and  had  been 
informed  by  his  mother  that  he  waa  dead, 
whereupon  he  revoked  a  legacy  of  six 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  bequeathed 
in  the  boy's  favor ;  and  that  the  intention  of 
hia  mother,  then  Mrs.  Brett,  had  been  to 
send  him  secretly  to  the  American  planta- 
tions, but  that  ahe  had  been  hindered  by 
her  relations  from  executing  that  unnatural 
project,  and  had  thereupon  destined  him  to 
a  life  of  obscurity  and  labor. 

Those  who  contend  that  Savage  personated 
the  lost  sou  of  Lady  Macclesfield  point  to 
the  many  improbabilities  which  these  state- 
ments involve,  and  to  the  fact  that  Savage 
was  himself  the  sole  authority  for  many  of 
them.  They  ask,  where  was  he  for  the  in- 
tervening ten  years?  whether  the  person 
whom  he  calls  "  his  godmother,  Mrs.  Loyd," 
was  identical  with  Dorothy  Ousley  P  how  he 
acquired  the  letters  of  Lady  Mason,  which 
bo  said  revealed  to  him  the  injustice  he  had 
auffcred  ?  and  why,  if  he  possessed  them,  they 
were  never  produced  ?  where  the  grammar- 
achool  **  near  St.  Alban's  "  was  P  who  was 
the  shoemaker  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed  P 
and  what  grounds  he  had  for  stating  that  per- 
sons  were  employed  to  kidnap  and  transport 
him  P  And  it  has  been  observed,  that  if  the 
aecrtt  of  his  birth  was  discovered  by  him  at 
the  period  of  his  boyhood  when  he  lost  his 
godmother,  the  fact  of  his  existence  could 
hardly  have  been  conceoled  from  Lord  Riv- 
era^  who  died  some  years  later,  vis.,  in  1712. 
Sarage  stated  that  on  discovering  who  his 
mother  really  was,  he  sought  to  arouse  her 
maternal  feelings  in  his  favor,  but  that  she 
ataadily  refused  to  admit  him  to  her  presence, 
and  that  he  used  to  walk  in  the  dark  even- 
iaga  for  hours  before  her  house,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  her  figure  through  the  window,  but 
ahe  left  him  to  grow  to  manhood  the  victim 
oi  her  cruel  aversion. 

Tboae  who  aay  that  Savage  waa  a  pre- 
tander,  and  was  not  the  child  that  had  dik- 
cppeared,  remark  that  the  conduct  of  the 
eoontesa  towarda  the  daughter,  who  died  in 
infknoy  (aa  deposed  to  by  witnesses  in  the 
diforee suit),  waaao  maikad  by  nalnrai  ao- 
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lidtode  aa  to  make  it  improbable  that  she 
would  act  unfeelingly  towards  her  son,  and 
would  abandon  him,  and  neglect  all  parental 
dutiea  towards  him.  Savage  himself  (in 
«  The  Plain  Dealer  "  )  speaks  oT  he^flne 
qualitiea,  and  again  in  the  lines :—  •'• 


"  Yet  has  this  sWcct  nejflectcr  of  ray 
The  softest  tcndcrest  breast  that  pity  knows  I 
Iler  eyes  shed  mercy  wberesoe'er  they  shine. 
And  her  soul  melts  at  every  Woo^-but  mine.'* 

But  although  the  questions  asked  by  ob- 
jectors may  not  have  received  satisfactory 
answers,  and  the  inconsistencies  pointed  out 
may  not  have  been  reconciled  there  are  con- 
siderations of  very  great  weight  in  favor  of 
Savage's  pretensions.  There  is  the  belief 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  his  companion  and  biogra- 
pher, in  their  validity  (and  we  may  be  quite 
sure  he  concealed  nothing  about  Savage  that 
was  known  to  himself) ;  there  is  the  belief  and 
acquiescence  of  contemporaries  in  his  story, 
a  memoir  of  which,  drawn  up  soon  after  the 
appearance  of  his  first  play,  had  an  immense 
circulation,  and  secured  for  him  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Countesa  of  Hertford  on  the 
memorable  occasion  which  will  bo  mentioned 
presently ;  there  is  the  fact  that  the  charges 
of  cruelty  and  unnatural  conduct  were  made 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  mother  but  were  never 
refuted ;  and  there  is  the  conduct  towards 
him  of  her  own  nephew.  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
who,  if  he  had  believed  Savage  to  be  an  im- 
postor, is  not  likely  to  have  taken  him  to 
his  house  and  companionship  after  her  inhu- 
man conduct  had  been  publicly  exposed.* 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very 
general  acquiescence  in  the  remark  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  that  the  conduct  of  Savage's 
mother  had  given  him  a  right  to  find  every 
good  man  his  fother ;  ond  the  public  interest 
in  his  behalf  must  have  been  grounded  on, 
the  romantic  circumstances  of  his  early  life, 
and  on  the  cruelty  of  his  fate,  for  his  works 
could  hardly  have  won  for  him  such  favor  on 
literary  grounds. 

Savage's  first  comedy  (produced,  aa  we 

a  It  it  undoubtedly  to  be  borne  in  mind,  ns  Croker 
hns  remflfked,  berore  we  dmw  any  conc]u^i(lns  from 
Mrs.  Urett*s  forbenmnce  to  proM^ute  n  libeller, 
that  however  innocent  khe  might  be  as  to  haTogsu 
she  was  undeninbly  guiltv  in  other  rettpocts,  and 
w(^M  have  been  naturally  rchictnnt  tu  ihiita  her 
frnmies  again  before  the  pubhc.  The  ^tory  of  bis 
birth  iceins  to  have  Arst  appeared  in  Curiri*  **  l*oe^ 
ical  Kcgister,**  in  1719  ;  but  that  publication  is  no 
authority,  as  Savage  may  himself  uavo  coutriboted 
the  story. 
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hare  seen,  when  he  was  little  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age)  brought  him  the  friend- 
ship of  Steele  (who,  however,  was  little  eal- 
dilated  to  teach  him  either  prudenoe  or  fhi- 
gality),  and  also  the  friendship  of  Wilks, 
the  actor,  which  soon  made  him  an  assiduous 
frequenter  of  the  theatres,  arid  procured  for 
him  an  occasional  benefit.  He  had  not  at- 
tained his  twenty-sixth  year  when  he  adapted 
the  story  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  to  the 
stage— a  work  which  Dr.  Johnson  deemed  a 
remarkable  proof  not  only  of  genius  and 
power  of  imagination,  but  of  equality  of 
mind,  for  during  its  composition  he  was  of- 
ten without  lodging  and  without  food,  and 
was  accustomed  to  compose  in  the  fields  or 
the  streets,  and  to  b^  from  any  shopkeeper, 
as  he  passed,  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  to 
write  down  the  scenes  he  had  composed. 
The  publication*  of  this  tragedy  not  only 
made  him,  for  the  first  time,  master  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  brought  him  the  notice  and 
•attention  of  some  persons  of  eminence  and 
rank. 

Three  or  four  years  of  precarious  fortune 
thus  passed,  and  the  aid  of  his  generous 
friend,  Mr.  Hill — a  critic  well  known  among 
the  men  of  letters  of  his  day — was  advancing 
his  reputation,  when  both  his  fimie  and  his 
life  were  endangered  by  his  falling,  with  two 
companions,  under  an  accusation  of  murder, 
arising  out  of  an  affray  in  a  tavern  of  dis- 
creditable resort.  The  evidence  given  on 
his  trial  seems  open  to  much  doubt  and  sus- 
picion, but  he  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  now  had  no  hope  but 
firom  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  Earnest  so- 
licitations were  made  by  powerful  friends, 
but,  incredible  as  it  seems,  those  efforts  were 
stated  to  Dr.  Johnson  to  have  been  ob- 
structed by  his  mother,  who  pretended  that 
be  had  on  one  occasion  entered  her  house 
and  placed  her  in  bodily  fear ;  and  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  left  for  execution,  if  the 
Countess  of  Hertford  had  not  laid  before  the 
queen  the  whole  story  of  bis  mother's  cruelty 
and  obtained  his  pardon.    This  was  in  1728. 

Thus  narrowly  escaping  an  ignominious 
death,  he  resumed  a  life  strangely  divided 
between  beggary  and  extravagance.  Mrs. 
Brett's  relations  appear  to  have  purchased 
his  silence  towards  her,  and  Lord  Tyrconflel 
received  him  into  his  family,  and  granted 
him  an  allowance  of  £200  a  year.  Although 
for  these  benefits  Savage  may  be  said  to 


have  bartered  fait  independence,  they  brongbl  - 
him  an  interval  «f  prosperity  which  rendered' 
this  the  golden  age  tA  bis  life.  His  merit 
was  now  invested  with  the  glitter  ol  affla- 
enee,  and  he  was  courted  by  those  who  de- 
sired to  be  thought  men  of  taste  and  geniusu 
His  esteem,  however,  is  confessed  to  have 
been  no  very  certain  possession,  and  he 
would  lampoon  at  one  time  those  whom  he 
had  praised  at  another,  so  that  he  seemed  a 
fiatterer  and  a  calumniator  by  turns.  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  censor  of 
great  acuteness  of  perception,  indifferent  to 
the  power  or  station  of  the  persons  whom  he 
criticised,  and  that  really  exalted  abiHtiei 
and  virtue  could  not  find  an  abler  judge  or  a 
warmer  advocate.  It  is  honorable  to  bodi, 
that  Pope  was  his  steady  friend  almost  to 
the  close  of  his  life. 

But  his  affluence  while  he  enjoyed  the 
good-will  and  hospitality  of  Lord  Tyrconnel 
was  not  destined  to  long  continuance — a 
quarrel  estranged  them  forever.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  curse  of  his  life  that  his  misconduct 
or  his  necessites  sooner  or  later  alienated 
the  friends  whom  his  attractive  qualities  hsd 
gained ;  and  it  was  but  too  truly  said  of  hin 
that  while  he  scarcely  ever  met  a  stranger 
whom  he  did  not  make  a  friend,  he  had  not 
a  friend  long  before  he  obliged  him  to  be- 
come a  stranger.  He  seems  to  have  acted 
in  Lord  Tyrconnel's  house  as  if  it  had  been 
a  tavern,  and  to  have  forfeited  that  noble- 
man's good-will  by  gross  misconduct.  At 
all  events,  his  quarrel  with  Lord  Tyrconnel 
turned  him  adrift  upon  the  world,  and  pre- 
cipitated him  from  plenty  to  indigence:  those 
whom  he  had  offended  now  returned  the  con- 
tempt they  had  suffered ;  those  who  had  re- 
ceived favors  from  him  did  not  remember 
them,  so  much  more  certain  (as  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks)  are  the  effects  of  resentment  than 
of  gratitude.  When  the  friends  of  his  late 
patron,  in  his  justification,  published  the 
faults  of  Savage,  his  superiority  of  wit  en- 
listed many  sympathisers,  but  afforded  little 
relief  to  his  wants. 

In  1729  he  had  produced  his  moral  poem, 
"  The  Wanderer,"  which  he  improvidently 
sold  for  ten  guineas — as  much,  however,  as 
was  paid  for  the  copyright  of  <<  Paradise 
Lost."  Savage,  now  that  he  had  lost  Ait 
Garden  of  Eden,  published  his  poem, ''  Th» 
Bastard,"  thinking  himself  again  at  liberty 
to  expose  the  cruelty  of  his  xnother.    Theoi; 
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were  fiye  editions  of  it  in  a  year,  and  it  had  to  complete  a  play  on  which  he  was  engaged, 
the  most  general  reception  of  all  his  works,  j  and  to  prepare  his  works  for  the  press,  hav- 
for  in  this  poem  ho  describes  sorrows  and  ing  received  several  subscriptions  for  that 
misfortuifes  which  are  not  imaginary,  and,  purpose,  and  then  to  return  to  London  to 
writing  from  the  heart,  has  written  with  a  live  on  the  profits  of  his  labors.  And  so, 
truth  which  gives  the  work  iu  chief  force  with  many  resolutions  of  rigid  economy,  he 


and  value.  It  left  the  unhappy  writer,  how- 
ever, still  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life : 
he  might  well  have  been  the  original  of  the 
author  drawn  by  Pope,  who— 

''Rhymes  cro  lie  wakes,  and   prints   before 
Term  ends, 
Obliged  by  liun{>;er  and  reqaest  of  friends." 

A  short  ode  on  the  queen's  birthday  pro- 
cured for  him  £50  from  her  majesty,  with 
permission  to  write  every  year  on  the  same 
subject,  and  a  promise  of  a  like  yearly  re- 
ward "  until  something  better  could  be  done 
for  him.''  Nothing  better  vxu  done,  but  the 
ode  continued  to  be  written,  and  the  pension 
to  be  received  for  some  years.  On  obtain- 
ing the  money,  however,  Savage  was  accus- 
tomed to  disappear  from  the  sight  of  all  his 
acquaintances  until  every  penny  had  been 
spent,  and  then  ho  experienced  distress,  from 
which  his  pen  could  not  relieve  him :  he 
lived  by  chance,  most  commonly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  new  friends  formed  at  taverns,  and 
lodged  as  much  by  accident  as  he  lived,  in- 
somuch that  in  a  cellar,  or  the  meanest  haunt 
of  the  casual  wanderer,  was  to  be  found  (as 


Johnson  has  said)  the  man  whose  knowledge  faults  were  very  often  the  effect  of  his  mis- 


of  life  might  have  aided  the  statesman,  whose 
eloquence  might  have  influenced  senates,  and 
whose  conversation  might  have  polished 
courts.  Yet  his  distress  never  dejected  him, 
or  nade  him  lose  confidence  in  his  powers 
of  mind. 

It  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  that  his 
Tiaits  to  Cave  (the  publisher  of  the  OerUle- 


in  July,  1739,  tenderly  took  leave  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  the  rest  of  his  friends  and  went 
to  Swansea.  But  he  soon  found  the  misery 
of  his  dependence,  and,  after  living  theie  for 
little  more  than  a  year,  he  came  to  look  on 
his  contributors  as  persecutors  and  oppres- 
sors, who  had  induced  him  to  go  into  this 
banishment  on  the  faith  of  promises  which 
were  not  fulfilled.  In  the  hope  of  releasing 
himself,  he  went  to  Bristol,  intending  to  re- 
turn to  London,  and  was  caressed  and  enter- 
tained by  the  literary  citizens  of  Bristol  for 
some  time,  until  bis  irregularities  wearied 
the  friends  whom  hiis  attractive  qualities  had 
gained.  He  again  experienced  the  extremes 
of  want,  and  being  arrested  for  a  debt  he 
owed  at  a  cofiee-house,  languished  for  some 
months  in  Bristol  gaol  a  prisoner,  supported 
by  charity,  until  death  released  him,  and 
threw  its  awful  veil  forever  on  his  frailties. 

Looking  back  on  a  life  of  which  we  have 
now  sketched  the  chief  incidents,  the  reader 
will  probably  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
if  the  miseries  which  Savage  underwent  were 
sometimes  the  consequences  of  his  faults,  his 


fortunes.  Assuming  Savage  to  have  been 
really  the  person  he  represented  himself  to 
be,  he,  born  of  noble  parents  before  the 
divorce  of  his  ipother,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  be  educated  and  provided  for  as  a  gentle- 
roan,  was  deprived  of  his  birthright  by  an 
arbitrary  measure,  was  doomed  to  a  life  of 
labor  and  poverty,  and  was  destined  by  hia 
i'«  Magazine)  at  8l  John's  Gate  brought  unnatural  mother  to  grow  to  manhood  un- 
him  and  Dr.  Johnson  together,  and  Malone  |  friended  and  disowned.  The  doubts  and 
treats  it  as  not  improbable  that  they  weris  questionings  which  M^  Thomas  lately  elab- 
sometimes  reduced  to  stroll  about  together  1  orated  into  a  long  essay,  are  only  such  as 


all  night  for  want  of  a  lodging.  Cave  ap- 
pears to  have  befriended  Savage  in  his  dis- 
tress, but  the  death  of  the  queen  put  an  end 
to  bis  hopes  of  advancement  and  to  his  pen- 
sioo,and  be  now  accepted  an  ofier  of  friends 
that  he  should  retire  to  a  cheap  abode  in 
Wales  on  an  allowance  of  £50  a  year,  which 
Ui0y  proposed  to  subscribe  for  his  support. 
In  sobmitting  to  this  exile  from  all  the  con- 
TiTial  society  and  the  metropolitan  life  to 
wkioh  he  had  been  accustomedi  he  intended 


must  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  sifting  of  evidence,  but  the 
essay  is  well  calculated  to  produce  an  im- 
pression that  Savage's  story  of  his  birth  was 
an  imposture.  Most  persons  will,  however, 
be  disposed,  we  think,  to  agree  after  all  with 
Boswell,  thst  it  is  a  question  to  which  only 
the  Scotch  verdict  of  "  Not  proven  "  can  be 
applied. 

As  a  writer,  Sayage  had  very  great  merit, 
for  his  works  are  moral  in  tone,  have  much 
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originality,  and  evince  poetical  genius  and 
a  rare  knowledge  of  life.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  char- 
acter, and  a  quickness  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, which  in  some  degree  compensated  for 
his  deficient  education,  and  enabled  him  to 
give  his  works  the  air  of  learning  they  often 
possess.  He  certainly  afforded  a  striking 
example  of  genius  and  instability,  and  was 
almost  equally  remarkable  for  his  weaknesses 
and  his  virtues.  He  had  a  warm  and  vigor- 
ous mind,  rare  gifts  and  winning  manners, 
but  was  sensual  and  inconstant ;  better  qual- 
ified to  acquire  knowledge  than  riches,  and 
more  retentive  of  information  than  of  his 
money.  His  ill-regulated  life,  his  improvi- 
dence, and  his  literary  hypocrisy,  justly  pro- 
voke our  censure,  if  not  disgust ;  yet  he 
could  forcibly  inculcate  maxims  of  virtue 
which  he  was  not  inclined  to  practiBe,  and 


could  be  the  Ibe  of  all  inflated  pretensions, 
whatever  the  pretender's  rank.  Although 
not  dejected  by  distress,  he  could  be  intoxi- 
cated by  good  fortune,  and  he  ccmld  bear 
privation  with  heroism,  though  be  could  not 
enjoy  prosperity  with  moderation.  Though 
fickle  in  his  friendship,  he  oonld  forgive  his 
enemies,  and  even  do  good  to  those  who  had 
injured  him,  and  in  his  own  dittresset  and 
privations  he  could  cheer  and  relieve  those 
who  were  still  more  unfortunate  than  him- 
self. Finally,  when  we  think  of  the  extraor- 
dinary disadvantages  of  hia  birth  and  eaiiy 
years,  the  adverse  fatality  that  seemed  to  at- 
tend his  fortunes,  and  the  fiict  that  his  suf- 
ferings were  more  frequently  caused  by  the 
crimes  of  others  than  by  hia  own  vices,  we 
wish  to  remember  only  what  was  goodintht 
character  of  Biduurd  Savage. 

W.  8. 0. 


Grecian  Scenery. — Undoubtedly  there  are 
mngniHccnt  forests  in  many  parts  of  Greece, 
and  tlic  thickets  of  myrtle,  oleander,  agnns  cas- 
tus,  wild  olive,  Icntisk,  and  terebinth,  mixed 
with  wild  roses,  lioncyHuckle,  clematis,  and  haw- 
thorn, drooping  over  clear  marmaring  streams 
form  romantic  nooks,  as  verdant,  as  secluded, 
and  ns  shady  as  tiie  roost  cxclasive  lover  of 
northern  scenery  could  desire ;  yet  it  is  not  in 
these,  which  are  the  exceptions,  but  in  the  very 
aridity  and  hnrrcuness  itselfthat  wo  should  place 
the  {Treat  and  marvellous  charm  of  Greek  land- 
scape. It  is  in  the  rocky  mountains,  whose 
every  peak  and  crag  stands  in  clear  and  defined 
outline  ;  it  is  in  the  gray  vegetation  with  which 
the  gray  stones  are  not  clothed  but  interspersed, 
the  lavender,  the  rosemary,  the  thy  mo  which 
vary  the  tints  without  changing  the  colors ;  the 
low  hruslnvood  of  polished  evergreen  shrubs 
which  nciilier  conceal  tjio  outlines  nor  break  the 
{;;1ow  of  li;Tlit  on  the  mountain  sides ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  in  tlio  simplicity  of  its  elements  that  the 
deep  and  enthralling^  chai'm  of  Greek  nature  con- 
sists. It  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  moun- 
tain forms  and  sunlight.  The  infinite  variety 
of  the  comhinations  of  these  is  equalled  only  by 
their  deep  repose.  Thero  is  nothing  to  excite 
continual  wonder  and  remark,  expressions  of  ad- 
miration do  not  rise  naturally  to  tho  lips,  the 
colotin;:.  even  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  is  more  soft 
than  brilliant,  hut  day  after  day  tho  calm  maj- 
esty of  earth  and  air  is  more  deeply  felt.  There 
is  ahsohitely  no  mediocrity  in  Greek  scenery, 
and  every  hour  passed  in  it  only  deepens  tho 
imprciision  that  has  been  once  received.  The 
sou  must  not,  however,  bo  omitted  in  an  enumer- 


ation of  the  features  of  Greek  landscape,  the 
character  of  which  it  modifies  as  mucli  as  it  docs 
that  of  tho  Greek  people.  It  is  visible  from 
every  elevated  point  in  the  country,  and  fonas 

f>art  of  almost  every  view.  The  gulfs,  bays,  ia- 
ets,  and  creeks  are  so  numerous  that  the  effiscfs 
of  tho  most  beautiful  lake  scener}*  are  riTslkd 
by  them.  The  color  is  peculiar,  blue,  deep  bol 
not  dork,  and  apparently  almost  independent 
of  tho  reflection  of  tho  sky,  being  often  brilliaot 
when  tho  sky  is  misty,  (t  is  so  transparent  thst 
when  it  bathes  sheer  precipices  of  rock,  as  it 
often  does,  it  is  difficalt  in  a  boat  at  a  distaaos 
of  a  few  feet  to  distinguish  tho  water-line,  tbs 
rock  below  tlio  water  being  ns  clearly  visible  ss 
that  above,  as  tho  eye  follows  it  into  endlcM 
depths  of  bloo  color.  In  calm  weather  the  short 
ripples  breaking  into  myriads  of  sparkles,  in  wind 
studded  with  crests  of  white  foam  upon  the  bins 
surface,  tho  sea  is  tho  element  of  life  and  motion, 
bringing  the  thought  of  change  and  adventars 
into  the  calm  of  tho  mountains  and  valleys. 
—  Westminster  Review, 


There  have  been  five  great  theatrical  sn^ 
cesses  in  Paris  during  tho  past  year:  Le  FUi 
de  Gihoyer^  at  tho  Fran9ais  ;  Lalla  lioukh,  at  die 
Op^ra  Comique;  Len  Ganarhen,  at  tho  Gjrm- 
naso  \  Le  Bomu,  at  the  Forte  St.  Martin  ;  aad 
Rothomago,  at  the  Cirque.  Kach  of  these  pieoea 
has  yielded  U)  its  authors  something  like  ]00,000f. 
($20,000).  Four  out  of  the  five  works  are  adU 
played. 
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From  AU  the  Tear  Bound. 
BLIND  BLACK  TOM. 

Sometime  in  the  y^r  1850,  a  tobacco- 
planter  in  Southern  Georgia  (Perry  H.  Oli- 
ver if  his  name)  bought  a  likely  negro  wo- 
man with  some  other  field-hands.  She  was 
Btout,  tough-muscled,  willing,  promised  to 
be  a  remunerative  servant ;  her  baby,  how- 
orer,  a  boy  a  few  months  old,  was  only  thrown 
in  as  a  make-weight  to  the  bargain,  or  rather, 
because  Mr.  Oliver  would  not  consent  to 
ieparate  mother  and  child.  Charity  only 
could  have  induced  him  to  take  the  pica- 
ninny,  in  fact,  for  he  was  but  a  lump  of  black 
flesh  bom  blind,  and  with  the  vacant  grin  of 
idiocy,  they  thought,  already  stamped  on  his 
face.  The  two  slaves  were  purchased,  I  be- 
lieve, from  a  trader :  it  has  been  impossible, 
therefore,  for  me  to  ascertain  where  Tom  was 
"bom,  or  when.  Georgia  field-hands  are  not 
accurate  as  Jews  in  preserving  their  geneal- 
ogy :  iJiey  do  not  anticipate  a  Messiah.  A 
white  man,  you  know,  has  that  vague  hope 
unconsciously  latent  in  him  that  he  is,  or 
shall  give  birth  to  the  great  man  of  his  race, 
a  helper,  a  provider  for  the  world's  hunger ; 
eo  he  grows  jealous  with  his  blood ;  the  dead 
grandfather  may  have  presaged  the  possible 
■on;  besides,  it  is  a  debt  he  owes  to  this 
coming  Saul  to  tell  him  whence  he  came. 
There  are  some  classes,  free  and  slave,  out 
of  whom  society  has  crushed  this  hope ;  they 
have  no  clan,  no  family  names  among  them, 
tierefore.  This  idiot  boy,  chosen  by  God  to 
be  anointed  with  the  holy  chrism,  is  only 
«  Tom  "— «  Blind  Tom,"  they  call  him  in  all 
the  Southern  States,  with  a  kind  cadence 
always,  being  proud  and  fond  of  him,  and 
yet— nothing  but  Tom!  That  is  pitiful 
Jast  a  mushroom  growth — unkinned,  unex- 
pected, not  hoped  for,  for  generations,  own- 
ing no  name  to  purify  and  honor  and  give 
away  when  he  is  dead.  His  mother,  at  work 
to-day  in  the  Oliver  plantations,  can  never 
comprehend  why  her  boy  is  famous ;  this  gift 
of  God  to  him  means  nothing  to  her.  Noth- 
ing to  him,  either,  which  u  saddest  of  all ; 
he  is  unconscious,  wears  hia  crown  aa  an 
idiot  might.  Whose  fault  is  that?  Deeper 
than  slavery  the  evil  lies. 

Mr.  Oliver  did  his  duty  well  to  the  boy, 
being  an  observant  and  kind  master.  The 
plantation  was  large,  heartsome,  fiioed  the 
aun»  swarmed  with  little  black  nrehina,  with 
plenty  to  eat,  and  nothing  to  do. 
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Ail  that  Tom  required,  as  he  fattened  out 
of  baby  into  boyhood,  was  room  in  which  to 
be  warm,  on  the  grass  patch,  or  by  the 
kitchen  fires,  to  be  stupid,  flabby,  sleepy, — 
kicked  and  petted  alternately  by  the  other 
hands.  He  had  a  habit  of  crawling  up  on 
the  porches  and  verandahs  of  the  mansion, 
and  squatting  there  in  the  sun,  waiting  for  a 
kind  word  or  touch  from  those  who  went  in 
and  out  He  seldom  failed  to  receive  it 
Southerners  know  nothing  of  the  physical 
shiver  of  av^sion  with  which  even  some 
Abolitionists  of  the  North  touch  the  negro : 
so  Tom,  through  his  very  helplessness,  came 
to  be  a  sort  of  pet  in  the  fiimily,  a  playmate, 
occasionally,  of  Mr.  Oliver's  own  infant  chil- 
dren. The  boy,  creeping  about  day  after 
day  in  the  hot  light,  was  as  repugnant  an 
olject  aa  the  lizards  in  the  neighboring 
swamp,  and  promised  to  be  of  as  little  use 
to  his  master.  He  was  of  the  lowest  negro 
type,  from  which  only  field-hands  can  be 
made, — coal-black,  with  protruding  heels, 
the  ape-jaw,  blubber-lips,  constantly  open, 
the  sightless  eyes  closed,  and  the  head  thrown 
far  back  on  the  shoulders,  lying  on  the  back, 
in  fact,  a  habit  which  he  still  retains,  and 
which  adds  to  the  imbecile  character  tl  the 
face.  Until  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  Tom 
was  regarded  on  the  plantation  as  an  idiot, 
not  unjustly ;  for  at  the  present  time  his  judg- 
ment and  reason  rank  but  as  that  of  a  child 
four  years  old.  He  showed  a  doglike  affec- 
tion for  some  members  of  the  household — a 
son  ot  Mr.  Oliver  especially — and  a  keen, 
nervous  sensitiveness  to  the  slightest  blame  or 
praise  from  them, — possessed^  too,  a  low,  ani- 
mal irritability  of  temper,  giving  way  to  inar- 
ticulate yelps  of  passion  when  provoked.  That 
is  all,  so  Ifu: ;  we  find  no  other  outgrowth  of 
intellect  or  soul  frt>m  the  boy ;  just  the  same 
record  as  that  of  thousands  of  imbecile  negro 
children.  Generations  of  heathendom  and 
slavery  have  dredged  the  inherited  brains 
and  temperaments  of  such  children  tolerably 
dean  of  all  traces  of  power  or  purity, — pal- 
sied the  brain,  brutalised  the  nature.  Tom 
apparently  fared  no  better  than  his  fellows. 

It  was  not  until  1857  that  phenomena) 
powers  latent  in  the  boy  were  suddenly  de- 
velq>ed,  which  stamped  him  the  anomaly  he 
is  to-day. 

One  night,  sometime  in  the  summer  of 
that  year,  Mr.  Oliver's  family  were  wakened 
by  Um  aoand  of  nano  ia  the  drawii^g-rooiDv 
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— not  only  the  simple  airs,  but  the  most  dif- 
ficult exercises  usually  played  by  his  daugh- 
ters were  repeated  again  and  again,  the  touch 
of  the  musician  being  timid,  but  singularly 
true  and  delicate. 

Going  down,  they  found  Tom,  who  had 
been  left  asleep  in  the  hall,  seated  at  the 
piano,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  breaking  out 
at  the  end  of  each  successful  fugue  into  shouts 
of  laughter,  kicking  his  heels  and  clapping 
his  hands.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
touched  the  piano.  Naturally,  Tom  became 
a  nine  days'  wonder  on  the  plantation.  He 
was  brought  in  as  an  after-dinner's  amuse- 
ment ;  visitors  asked  for  him  as  the  show  of 
the  place.  There  was  hardly  a  realization, 
however,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  heard 
him  of  how  deep  the  cause  for  wonder  lay. 
The  planters'  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
neighborhood  were  not  people  who  would  be 
apt  to  comprehend  music  as  a  science,  or  use  it 
as  language ;  they  only  saw  in  the  little  negro, 
therefore,  a  remarkable  facility  for  repeating 
the  airs  they  di-ummed  on  their  pianos — ^in  a 
difiierent  manner  from  theirs,  it  is  true — which 
bewildered  them.  They  noticed,  too,  that 
however  the  child's  fingers  fell  on  the  keys, 
cadences  followed,  broken,  wandering,  yet  of 
startling  beauty  and  pathos.  The  house-ser- 
vants, looking  in  through  the  open  doors  at 
the  little  black  figure  perched  up  before  the 
instrument,  while  unknown  wild  harmony 
drifted  through  the  evening  air,  had  a  better 
conception  of  him.  He  was  possessed ;  some 
ghost  spoke  through  him,  which  is  a  fair 
enough  definition  of  genius  for  a  Georgian 
slave  to  ofier. 

Mr.  Oliver  being  indulgent,  Tom  was  al- 
lowed to  have  constant  access  to  the  piano ; 
in  truth,  he  could  not  live  without  it ;  when 
deprived  of  music  now,  actual  physical  de- 
bility followed  ;  the  gnawing  Something  had 
found  its  food  at  last.  No  attempt  was 
made,  however,  to  give  him  any  scientific 
musical  teaching ;  nor — I  wish  it  distinctly 
borne  in  mind — has  he  ever  at  any  time  re- 
ceived such  instruction. 

The  planter  began  to  wonder  what  kind  of 
a  creature  this  was  which  he  had  bought, 
flesh  and  soul.  In  what  part  of  the  unsightly 
baby-carcass  had  been  stowed  away  these 
old  airs,  forgotten  by  every  one  else,  and 
some  of  them  never  heard  by  the  child  but 
once,  but  which  he  now  reproduced,  every 
note  intact,  and  with  whatever  quirk  or 


quiddity  of  ttyle  belonged  to  the  person 
who  originally  had  sung  or  played  themf 
Stranger  still,  the  {larmonies  which  he  had 
never  heard,  had  learned  from  no  man ;  the 
f luggish  breath  of  the  old  h(9use,  being  en- 
chanted, grew  into  quaint  and  delicate  whims 
of  music,  never  the  same,  changing  every 
day.  Never  glad:  uncertain,  sad  minon 
always,  vexing  the  content  of  the  hearer,— 
one  inarticulate,  unanswered  question  of  pain 
in  all,  making  them  one.  Even  the  vulgarett 
listener  was  troubled,  hardly  knowing  why, 
— how  sad  Tom's  music  was !  At  last  the 
time  came  when  the  door  was  to  be  opened, 
when  some  listener,  not  vulgar,  recogniiing 
the  child  as  God  made  him,  induced  hit 
master  to  remove  him  from  the  plantation. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  for  him :  the 
world  ought  not  to  be  cheated  of  this  pleas- 
ure— ^besides,  the  money  that  could  be  made! 
So,  Mr.  Oliver,  with  a  kindly  feeling  for 
Tom,  proud,  too,  of  this  agreeable  monster 
which  his  plantation  had  grown,  and  sensible 
that  it  was  a  more  fruitful  source  of  revenue 
than  tobacco-fields,  set  out  with  the  boy, 
literally  to  seek  their  fortune. 

The  first  exhibition  of  him  was  given,  I 
think,  in  Savannah,  Georgia ;  thence  he  was 
taken  to  Charleston,  Richmond ;  thence,  to 
all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Southern  States. 

This  was  in  1858.  From  that  time  nntfl 
the  present,  Tom  has  lived  constantly  an 
open  life,  petted,  fitted,  his  real  talent  be- 
fogged by  exaggeration,  and  so  pampered 
and  coddled  that  one  might  suppose  the  only 
purpose  was  to  corrupt  and  wear  it  out  For 
these  reasons  this  statement  la  purposely 
guarded,  and  restricted  to  plain  known  facts. 

No  sooner  had  Tom  been  brought  before 
the  public  than  the  pretensions  put  forward 
by  his  master  commanded  the  acrutiny  of 
both  scientific  and  musical  sceptics.  Hit 
capacities  were  subjected  to  rigorous  tests. 
Fortunately  for  the  boy:  for,  so  tried, 
harshly,  it  is  true,  yet  skilfully,  they  not 
only  bore  the  trial,  but  acknowledged  the 
touch  as  skilful  $  every  day  new  powers  were 
developed,  until  he  reached  his  limit,  beyond 
which  it  is  not  probable  he  will  ever  pan. 
That  limit,  however,  establishes  him  «a  an 
anomaly  in  musical  science. 

Physically,  and  in  animal  temperament, 
this  negro  ranks  next  to  the  lowest  GuiiMft 
type :  with  strong  appetites  and  grots  bodOf 
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bealth — except  in  one  partteolar,  trhich  will 
be  mentioned  hereafter.  In  the  eTer}'-day 
appar^t  intellect,  in  reason  or  judgment,  he 
if  but  one  degree  above  an  idiot — incapable 
of  comprehending  the  simplest  conversation 
on  ordinary  topics — amused  or  enraged  with 
trifles,  such  as  would  afiect  a  child  of  three 
years  old.  On  the  other  side,  his  affections 
are  alive,  even  vehement,  delicate  in  their 
instinct  as  a  dog's  or  an  infant's ;  he  will  de- 
tect the  step  of  any  one  dear  to  him,  in  a 
erowd,  and  will  burst  into  tears  if  not  kindly 
Bpoken  to. 

His  memorv  is  so  accurate  that  he  can 
repeat,  without  the  loss  of  a  syllable,  a  dis- 
oourse  of  fifteen  minutes  in  length,  of  which 
he  does  not  understand  a  word.  Songs,  too, 
in  French  or  German,  after  a  single  hearing, 
be  renders  not  only  literally  in  words,  but 
in  notes,  style,  and  expression.  His  voice, 
however,  is  discordant,  and  of  small  com- 
pass. 

In  music,  this  boy  of  twelve  years  old, 
born  blind,  utterly  ignorant  of  a  note,  igno- 
rant of  every  phase  of  so-called  musical  sci- 
ence, interprets  severely  classical  composers 
with  a  clearness  of  conception  in  which  he 
excels,  and  a  skill  in  mechanism  equal  to  our 
•econd-rate  artists.  His  concerts  usually  in- 
elode  any  themes  selected  by  the  audience, 
horn  the  higher  grades  of  Italian  or  German 
opera.  His  comprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  music,  as  a  prophetic  or  historical  voice 
which  few  souls  utter,  and  fewer  understand, 
ii  clear  and  vivid :  he  renders  it  thus,  with 
whatever  mastery  of  the  mere  material  part 
be  may  possess,  fingering,  dramatic  effects, 
and  so  forth ;  these  are  but  means  to  him, 
not  an  end,  as  with  most  artists.  One  could 
fkncy  that  Tom  was  never  traitor  to  the  in- 
tent or  soul  of  the  theme.  What  God  or 
the  devil  meant  to  say  by  this  or  that  har- 
mony, what  the  soul  of  one  man  cried  aloud 
to  another  in  it,  this  boy  knows,  and  is  to 
that  a  faithful  witness.  His  deaf  uninstructed 
toul  has  never  been  tampered  with  by  art- 
erities  who  know  the  body  well  enough  of 
mnaic,  but  nothing  of  the  living  creature 
within.  The  world  is  full  of  these  vulgar 
ioula  that  palter  with  eternal  Nature  and  the 
eternal  Arts,  blind  to  the  Word  who  dwells 
among  .us  therein.  Tom,  or  the  demon  in 
Tom,  is  not  one  of  them. 

AVith  regard  to  hia  command  of  the  instru- 
ment, two  pointa  have  been  especially  noted 
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by  musicians :  the  unusual  frequency  of  oc- 
currence of  tours  deforce  in  his  playing,  and 
the  scientific  precision  of  his  manner  of 
touch.  For  example,  in  a  progression  of 
augmented  chords,  his  mode  of  fingering  ia 
invariably  that  of  the  schools:  not  that 
which  would  seem  most  natural  to  a  blind 
child,  never  taught  to  place  a  finger.  Even 
when  seated  with  his  '*  back  to  the  piano,** 
and  made  to  play  in  that  position  (a  favorite 
feat  in  his  concerts),  the  touch  is  alwa3r8  sci- 
entifically accurate. 

The  peculiar  power  which  Tom  possesses, 
however,  is  one  which  requires  no  scientific 
knowledge  of  music  in  his  audiences  to  ap- 
preciate. Placed  at  the  instrument  with  any 
musician,  he  plays  a  perfect  bass  accompa- 
niment to  the  treble  of  music  heard  for  the 
first  time  as  he  plays.  Then,  taking  the  seat 
vacated  by  the  other  performer,  he  instantly 
gives  the  entire  piece,  intact  in  brilliancy 
and  symmetry,  not  a  note  lost  or  misplaced. 
The  selections  of  music  by  which  this  powAr 
of  Tom  .was  tested,  two  years  ago,  were 
sometimes  fourteen  and  sixteen  pages  in 
length  ;  on  one  occasion,  at  an  exhibition  at 
the  White  House,  after  a  long  concert,  he 
was  tried  with  two  pieces,-— one  thirteen, 
the  other  twenty  pages  long,— and  was  suc- 
cessful. 

We  know  of  no  parallel  case  to  this  in 
musical  history.  Grimm  tells  us,  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  manifestations  of  Mo- 
zart's infant  genius,  that  at  the  nge  of  nine 
he  was  required  to  give  an  accompaniment 
to  an  aria  which  he  had  never  heard  before, 
and  without  notes.  There  were  false  accords 
in  the  first  attempt,  he  acknowledged ;  but 
the  second  was  pure.  When  the  music  to 
which  Tom  plays  secondo  is  strictly  classical, 
he  sometimes  balks  for  an  instant  in  pas- 
sages ;  to  do  otherwise  would  argue  a  cre- 
ative power  equal  to  that  of  the  master  com- 
posers ;  but  when  any  chordant  harmony 
runs  through  it  (on  which  the  glowing  negro 
soul  can  seize,  you  know),  there  are  no 
'*  false  accords,"  as  with  the  infant  Mozart. 
I  wish  to  draw  especial  attention  to  this 
power  of  the  boy,  not  only  because  it  is,  so 
far  as  I  know,  unmatched  in  the  development 
of  any  musical  talent,  but  because,  consid- 
ered in  the  contest  of  his  entire  intellectual 
structure,  it  involves  a  curious  problem. 
The  mere  repetition  of  music  heard  but  once, 
even  when,  aa  in  Tom's  case,  it  is  given  with 
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such  incredible  fidelity,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  years,  demands  only  a  command  of  me- 
chanical skill,  and  an  abnormal  condition  of 
the  power  of  memory ;  but  to  play  secondo 
to  music  never  beard  or  seen,  infers  the  com- 
prehension of  the  full  drift  of  the  symphony 
in  its  current, — a  capacity  to  create,  in  short. 
Yet  such  attempts  as  Tom  has  made  to  dic- 
tate music  for  publication  do  not  sustain  any 
such  inference.  They  are  only  a  few  light 
marches,  galops,  and  the  like,  simple  and 
plaintive  enough,  but  with  easily  detected 
traces  of  remembered  harmonies.  Very  dif- 
ferent from  the  strange,  weird  improvisations 
of  every  day  ;  one  would  fancy  that  the  mere 
attempt  to  bring  this  mysterious  genius 
within  him  in  bodily  presence  before  the 
outer  world,  woke,  too,  the  idiotic  nature  to 
utter  its  reproachful,  unable  cry.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  bar  by  which  poor  Tom's  soul  is  put 
in  mind  of  its  foul  prison.  After  any  too 
prolonged  effort,  such  as  those  I  have  al- 
luded to,  his  whole  bodily  frame  gives  way, 
and  a  complete  exhaustion  of  th^brain  fol- 
lows, accompanied  with  epilepnc  spasms. 
The  trial  at  the  White  House,  mentioned  be- 
fore, was  successful,  but  was  followed  by 
days  of  illness. 

Being  a  slave,  Tom  never  was  taken  into 
a  Free  State ;  for  the  same  reason  his  mas- 
ter refused  advantageous  offers  from  Euro- 
pean managers.  The  highest  points  North 
in  which  his  concerts  were  given,  were  Bal- 
timore and  the  Upper  Virginia  towns.  I 
heard  him  some  time  in  1860.  He  remained 
a  week  or  two  in  the  town,  playing  every 
night.  The  concerts  were  unique  enough. 
They  were  given  in  a  great  barn  of  a  room, 
gaudy  with  hot  soot,  stained  frescoes,  chande- 
liers, and  walls  splotched  with  gilt.  The  au- 
dience was  large,  always ;  such  as  a  provin- 
cial town  affords.  Not  the  purest  bench  of 
musical  criticism  before  which  to  bring  poor 
Tom !  Beaux  and  belles,  siftings  of  old 
country  families,  whose  grandfathers  trapped 
and  traded  and  married  with  the  Indians, 
—  the  savage  thickening  of  whoso  blood 
told  itself  in  high  cheek-bones,  flashing  jew- 
elry, champagne-bibbing,  a  comprehension 
of  the  tom-tom  music  of  schottisches  and 
polkas ;  money-made  men  and  their  wives, 
cooped  up  by  respectability;  taking  con- 
certs when  they  were  given  in  town,  taking 
the  White  Sulphur  or  Cape  May  in  summer, 
taking  beef  for  dinner,  taldng  the  pork-trade 


in  winter,  —  toute  la  vie  en  programme ;  the 
debris  of  a  town,  the  roughs,  the  boys, 
school-children.  The  stage  was  broad, 
planked,  with  a  drop-curtain  behind,  —  sub- 
ject, the  Doge  marrying  the  sea,  I  believe; 
in  front,  a  piano  and  chair.  Presently  Mr. 
Oilver,  a  well-natured  looking  man  (one 
thought  of  that),  came  forward,  leading  and 
coaxing  along  a  little  black  boy  dressed  io 
white  linen,  a  little  black  boy  somewhat  £it 
and  stubborn  in  build.  Tom  was  not  in  • 
good  humor  that  night ;  the  evening  before, 
he  had  refused  to  play  altogether;  to  his 
master  perspired  anxiously  before  he  could 
get  him  placed  in  rule  before  the  audience, 
and  repeat  his  own  little  speech,  vluch 
sounded  like  a  Georgia  after-dinner  gossip. 
The  boy's  head,  as  I  said,  rested  on  hit  back, 
his  mouth  wide  open  constantly ;  his  great 
blubber  lips  and  shining  teeth,  therefore, 
were  all  you  saw  when  he  faced  yoa«  He 
required  to  be  petted  and  bought,  like  anv 
other  weak-minded  child.  The  concert  wss 
a  mixture  of  music,  whining,  coaxing,  and 
promised  candy  and  cake. 

He  seated  himself  at  last  before  the  piano, 
a  full  half-yard  distant,  stretching  out  hit 
arms  full  length,  like  an  ape  clawing  £ar 
food ;  his  feet  when  not  on  the  pedals,  twist- 
ing incessantly,  he  answering  some  joke  of 
his  master's  with  a  loud  ''Yha!  yha!" 
Nothing  indexes  the  brain  like  the  laugh; 
this  was  idiotic. 

"  Now,  Tom,  boy,  something  we  like  from 
Verdi." 

The  head  fell  further  back,  the  claws  be- 
gan to  work,  and  those  of  the  composer's 
harmonies  which  you  would  have  chosen  u 
the  purest  exponents  of  passion  began  to 
float  through  the  room.  Selections  from 
Weber,  Beethoven,  and  others  whom  I  have 
forgotten,  followed.  At  the  close  of  each 
piece,  Tom,  without  waiting  for  the  audi- 
ence, would  applaud  himself  violently,  kick- 
ing, pounding  his  hands  together,  turning 
always  to  his  master  for  the  approving  pat 
on  the  head.  Songs,  recitations  such  as  I 
have  described,  filled  up  the  first  part  of  the 
evening ;  then  a  musician  from  the  audience 
went  up  on  the  stage  to  put  the  boy's  powcn 
to  the  final  teftt.  Songs  and  intricate  0701- 
phonies  were  given,  which  it  was  most  im- 
probable the  boy  could  ever  have  heard ;  lie 
remained  standing,  utterly  motionlese,  until 
they  were  finished,  and  for  a  moment  or  two 
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•fter;  then,  Beating  himself,  gave  them 
without  the  break  of  a  note.  Others  fol- 
lowed, more  difficult,  in  which  he  played  the 
bass  accompaniment  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  repeating  instantly  the  treble. 
The  child  looked  dull  and  wearied  during 
this  part  of  the  trial,  and  his  master  perceiv- 
ing it,  announced  the  exhibition  closed,  when 
the  musician  ( who  was  a  citizen  of  the  town, 
by  the  way  )  drew  out  a  thick  roll  of  score, 
which  he  explained  to  be  a  fantasia  6f  his 
own  composition,  never  published. 

**  This  it  was  impossible  the  boy  could 
have  heard;  there  could  be  no  trick  of 
memory  in  this,  and  on  this  trial,"  triumphs 
antly,  *'  Tom  would  tail.'' 

The  manuscript  was  some  fourteen  pages 
long,  —  variations  on  an  inanimate  theme. 
Mr.  Oliver  refused  to  submit  the  boy's  brain 
to  to  eruel  a  test ;  some  of  the  audience  even 
interfered,  but  the  musician  insisted,  and 
took  his  place.  Tom  sat  beside  him,  —  his 
head  rolling  nervously  from  side  to  side,  — 
•truck  the  opening  cadence,  and  then  firom 
the  first  note  to  the  last,  gave  the  secondo 
triumphantly.  Jumping  up,  he  fairly  shoved 
the  man  firom  his  seat,  and  proceeded  to  play 
the  treble  with  more  brilUancy  and  power 
than  its  composer.  When  he  struck  the 
hMt  octave,  he  sprang  up,  yelling  with  de- 
light. 

**  Um's  got  him,  massa  I  um's  got  him !" 
dieering  and  rolling  about  the  stage. 
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The  cheers  of  the  audience  —  for  the  boys 
especially  did  not  wait  to  clap — excited  him 
the  more.  It  was  an  hour  before  his  master 
could  quiet  his  hysteric  agitation. 

That  feature  of  the  concerts  which  was  the 
most  painful,  I  have  not  touched  upon.  The 
momenta  when  his  master  was  talking,  and 
Tom  was  left  to  himself,  when  a  weary  de^ 
spair  seemed  to  settle  down  on  the  distorted 
face,  and  the  stubby  little  black  fingers, 
wandering  over  the  keys,  spoke  for  Tom'i 
own  caged  soul  within.  Never  by  any 
chance,  a  merry,  childish  laugh  of  music  in 
the  broken  cadences ;  tender  or  wild,  a  deft* 
ant  outcry,  a  tired  sigh  breaking  down  into 
silence — whatever  wearied  voice  it  took,  the 
same  bitter,  hopeless  soul  spoke  through  all. 

**  Bless  me,  even  me,  also,  O  my  father ! " 

A  something  that  took  all  the  pain  and 
pathos  of  the  world  into  its  weak,  pitiful 
cry. 

Some  beautiful  caged  spirit,  one  could  not 
but  know,  struggled  for  breath  under  that 
brutal  form  and  idiotic  brain.  I  wonder 
when  it  will  be  free !  Not  in  this  life ;  the 
bars  are  too  heavy.  But  (do  you  hate  the 
moral  to  a  story  ?)  in  your  own  back  alley 
there  are  spirits  as  beautiful,  caged  in  forms 
as  bestial,  that  you  could  set  free  if  you 
would.  Don't  call  it  bad  taste  in  me  to 
speak  for  them.  You  know  they  are  more 
to  be  pitied  than  Tom  —  for  they  are  dumb. 


A  WOVOBRFUL  InSTANCB  OF  RSSOUE  FROM 

Drowniho. — A  boy  about  eiglit  years  old  fell 
into  a  hole  in  the  Athens  channel,  n  short  dis- 
tance from  the  new  icc-hoase,  which  is  building. 
He  was  seen  to  go  down,  and  the  alarm  was 
given.  While  some  ran  towards  tlioHpot,  others 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  run  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  tool-houso,  three  hundred  feet 
off,  for  an  ice-chisel.  The  ice  was  now  and 
tTRDsparent,  and  they  found  the  boy  was  lying 
Dpon  bis  back,  on  the  top  of  the  water,  floating 
along  under  the  ice.  A  hole  was  made,  bat  he 
passed  one  side  and  they  could  not  reach  him. 
A  seeond  and  third  hole,  further  down,  was 
■Mide,  bat  with  no  better  success.  But  throagb 
the  ibmrth  bole,  which,  for  want  of  time,  was 
made  very  small,  a  young  man  thrust  his  hand 
and  cangnt  him.  The  ice  was  cut  away,  and  he 
was  taken  oat,  not  only  alive,  bnt  conscious. 
Ha  was  soon  entirely  restored.  He  had  floated, 
as  was  foand  by  measarement,  one  hundred  and 
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twelve  feet  under  the  ice,  witli  his  face  np  and 
rubbing  against  it  I  He  must  have  tnkon  a  full 
inspiration  of  air  on  goin;;  down,  and  the  little 
fellow  was  taken  out  with  his  hand  tightly 
clasped  over  his  mouth  and  nose,  so  that  not  a 
drop  of  water  had  entered  his  body.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Dan  Parmenter  was  not  bom  to  bo 
drowned. — Hudton  Star. 


Tm  WovDBR  OF  Wonders. — We  rejoios 
in  being  able  to  record  tlie  fact  of  a  Scotchman 
having  made  a  joke.  Some  one  was  advocating 
the  new  theory  that  the  best  way  to  treat  cer- 
tain criminals,  would  be  to  whin  them,  when 
our  friend  from  the  North  exclaimed,  *'  Richt, 
mon,  the  best  dessert  would  be  Whipped  Cream- 
inals."— PtMcA. 
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From  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
JANE  AUSTEN. 

In  the  old  Cathedral  of  Winchester  stand 
the  tombs  of  kings,  \yith  dates  stretching  back 
to  William  Rufus  and  Canute ;  here,  too,  are 
the  marble  effigies  of  queens  and  noble  ladies, 
of  crusaders  and  warriors,  of  priests  and 
bishops.  But  our  pilgrimage  led  us  to  a 
slab  of  black  marble  set  into  the  pavement 
of  the  north  aisle,  and  there,  under  the  grand 
old  arches,  we  read  the  name  of  Jane  Austen. 
Many-colored  as  the  light  which  streams 
through  painted  windows,  came  the  mem- 
ories which  floated  in  our  soul  as  we  read 
the  simple  inscription ;  happy  hours,  glad- 
dened by  her  genius,  weary  hours  soothed 
by  her  touch ;  the  honored  and  the  wise  who 
first  placed  her  volume  in  our  hand ;  the  be- 
loved ones  who  had  lingered  over  her  pages, 
the  voices  of  our  distant  home,  associated 
with  every  familiar  story. 

The  personal  history  of  Jane  Austen  be- 
longs to  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  Her  father 
through  forty  years  was  rector  of  a  parish  in 
the  south  of  England.  Mr.  Austen  was  a 
man  of  great  taste  in  all  literary  matters ; 
from  him  his  daughter  inherited  many  of  her 
gifts.  Ho  probably  guided  her  early  educa- 
tion and  influenced  the  direction  of  her 
genius.  Her  life  was  passed  chiefly  in  the 
country.  Bath,  then  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  London, 
must  have  aflbrded  all  the  intercourse  which 
she  held  with  what  is  called  "  the  world." 
Her  travels  were  limited  to  excursions  in  the 
vicinity  of  her  father's  residence.  Those 
were  days  of  post-chaises  and  sedan-chairs, 
when  the  rush  of  the  locomotive  was  un- 
known. Steam  that  genie  of  the  vapor,  was 
yet  a  little  household  elf,  singing  pleasant 
tunes  by  the  evening  fire,  at  quiet  hearth- 
stones ;  it  has  since  expanded  into  a  mighty 
giant,  whose  influences  are  no  longer  do- 
mestic. The  circles  of  fashion  are  changed 
also.  Those  were  the  days  of  country-dances 
and  Indian  muslins ;  the  beaux  and  belles  of 
"  the  upper  rooms  "  at  Bath  knew  not  the 
whirl  of  the  waltz,  nor  the  ceaseless  involve- 
ments of  **  the  German."  Yet  the  measures 
of  love  and  jealousy,  of  hope  and  fear,  to 
which  their  hearts  beat  time,  would  be  recog- 
nized to-night  in  every  ball-room.  Infinite 
sameness,  infinite  variety,  are  not  more  ap- 
parent iu  the  outward  than  in  the  inward 


world,  and  the  work  of  that  writer  will  alone 
be  lasting  who  recognizes  and  embodies  this 
eternal  law  of  the  great  Author. 

Jane  Austen  possessed  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree this  rare  intuition.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  journal, 
under  date  df  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
1826 :  "  Read  again,  and  for  the  third  tim« 
at  least,  Miss  Austen's  finely  written  novel 
of  *  Pride  and  Prejudice.'  That  young  lady 
had  a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements 
and  feelings  and  characters  of  ordinary  life, 
which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever 
met  with.  The  Big  Bow-wow  strain  I  can 
do  myself  like  any  now  going ;  but  the  ex- 
quisite touch  which  renders  ordinary  eom- 
monplace  things  and  characters  interesting 
from  truth  of  the  description  and  the  senti- 
ment is  denied  to  me."  This  is  high  praise, 
but  it  is  something  more  when  we  recur  to 
the  time  at  which  Sir  Walter  writes  this 
paragraph.  It  is  amid  the  dreary  entries  in 
his  journal  of  1826,  many  of  which  make  our 
hearts  ache  and  our  eyes  overflow.  He  read 
the  pages  of  Jane  Austen  on  the  fourteenth 
of  March,  and  on  the  fifteenth  be  writes, 
"  This  morning  I  leave  39  Castle  Street  for 
the  last  time."  It  was  something  to  havt 
written  a  book  sought  for  by  him  at  sack  a 
moment.  Even  at  Malta,  in  December, 
1831,  when  the  pressure  of  disease,  as  w^ 
as  of  misfortune,  was  upon  him.  Sir  Walter 
was  often  found  with  a  volume  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten in  his  hand,  and  said  to  a  friend, "  There 
is  a  finishing-off'  in  some  of  her  scenes  that 
is  really  quite  above  everybody  else." 

Jane  Austen's  life-world  presented  such  a 
limited  experience  that  it  is  marvellous  where 
she  could  have  found  the  models  from  whidi 
she  studied  such  a  variety  of  forma.  It  is 
only  another  proof  that  the  secret  lies  in  the 
genius  which  seizes,  not  in  the  material 
which  is  seized.  We  have  been  told  by  one 
who  knew  her  well,  that  Miss  Austen  never 
intentionally  drew  portraits  from  individaals, 
and  avoided,  if  possible,  all  sketches  that 
could  be  recognized.  But  she  was  so  faith* 
ful  to  Nature,  that  many  of  her  acquaintance^ 
whose  characters  had  never  entered  her 
mind,  were  much  ofiended,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  they  or  their  friends  had  not 
been  depicted  in  some  of  her  less  attractive 
personages :  a  feeling  which  we  have  fre* 
quently  shared ;  for,  as  the  touches  of  her 
pencil  brought  out  the  light  and  shadee  Terj 
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quietly,  we  have  been  startled  to  recognize 
our  own  portrait  come  gradually  out  on  the 
canvas,  especially  since  we  are  not  equal  to 
the  courage  of  Cromwell,  who  said,  **  Paint 
me  as  I  am." 

In  the  "  Autobiography  of  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  "  we  find  the  following  passage :  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  man  :-— 

^  **  I  remember  Jane  Austen,  the  novelist,  a 
little  child.  Her  mother  was  a  Miss  Leigh. 
whose  paternal  grandmother  was  a  sister  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Chandos.  Mr.  Austen  was 
of  a  Kentish  family,  of  which  several 
branches  have  been  settled  in  the  Weald, 
and  some  are  still  remaining  there.  When 
I  knew  Jane  Austen,  I  never  suspected  she 
was  an  authoress ;  but  my  eyes  told  me  that 
she  was  f\ur  and  handsome,  slight  and  ele- 
^nt,  with  cheeks  a  little  too  full.  The  last 
time,  I  think,  I  saw  her  was  at  Ramsgate, 
in  1803 ;  perhaps  she  was  then  about  twenty- 
seven  years  old.  Even  then  I  did  not  know 
that  she  was  addicted  to  literary  composi- 
tion." 

We  can  readily  suppose  that  the  spheres 
of  Jane  Austen  and  Sir  Egerton  could  not 
be  very  congenial ;  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  ever  tempted  from  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  performances,  to  read  her 
"  literary  compositions."  A  letter  from 
Bobert  Southey  to  Sir  Egerton  shows  that 
the  latter  had  not  quite  forgotten  her. 
Southey  writes,  under  the  date  of  Keswick, 
April,  1830  :— 

«  You  mention  Miss  Austen ;  her  novels 
are  more  true  to  Nature,  and  have  (for  my 
sympathies)  passages  of  finer  feeling  than 
any  others  of  this  age.  She  was  a  person 
of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much,  and  think  so 
higblv,  that  I  regret  not  having  seen  her,  or 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  testifying  to  her 
the  respect  which  I  felt  for  her." 

A  pleasant  anecdote,  told  to  us  on  good 
authority  in  England,  is  illustrative  of  Miss 
Aoaten's  power  over  various  minds.  A  party 
of  distinguished  literary  men  at  a  country- 
atati  among  them  was  Macaulay,  and,  we 
beHere,  Hallam  ;  at  all  events,  they  were 
meo  of  hi^  reputation.  While  discussing 
the  merits  of  various  authors,  it  was  pro- 
poted  that  each  should  write  down  the  name 
of  that  work  of  fiction  which  had  given  him 
the  greatest  pleasure.  Much  surprise  and 
amnoement  followed;  for,  on  opening  the 
alipa  of  paper,  seven  bore  the  name  of  "  Mans- 
field Park,"  a  coincidence  of  opinion  moat 
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rare,  and  a  tribute  to  an  author  unsur- 
passed. 

Had  we  been  of  that  party  at  the  English 
country-house,  we  should  have  written, 
"  The  last  novel  by  Miss  Austen  which  we 
have  read ; "  yet,  forced  to  a  selection,  we 
should  have  named  **  Persuasion."  But  we 
withdraw  our  private  preference,  and,  yield- 
ing to  the  decision  of  seven  wise  men,  place 
«  Mansfield  Park  "  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
and  leave  it  there  without  further  comment. 

**  Persuasion "  was  her  latest  work,  and 
bears  the  impress  of  a  matured  mind  and 
perfected  style.  The  language  of  Miss  Aus- 
ten is,  in  all  her  pages,  drawn  from  the 
"  wells  of  English  undefiled."  Concise  and 
clear,  simple  and  vigorous,  no  word  can  be 
omitted  that  she  puts  down,  and  none  can 
be  added  to  heighten  the  effect  of  her  sen- 
tences. In  "  Persuasion "  there  are  pas- 
sages whose  depth  and  tenderness,  welling 
up  from  deep  fountains  of  feeling,  impresa 
us  with  the  conviction  that  the  angel  of  sor- 
row or  suflfering  had  troubled  the  waters, 
yet  had  left  in  them  a  healing  infiuence, 
which  is  felt  rather  than  revealed.  Of  all 
the  heroines  we  have  known  through  a  long 
and  somewhat  varied  experience,  there  is 
not  one  whose  life-companionship  we  should 
so  desire  to  secure  as  that  of  Anno  Elliott. 
Ah !  could  she  also  forgive  our  faults  and 
bear  with  our  weaknesses,  while  we  were 
animated  by  her  sweet  and  noble  example, 
existence  would  be,  under  any  aspect,  a 
blessing.  This  felicity  was  reserved  for 
Captain  Wentworth.  Happy  man !  In 
**  Persuasion "  we  also  find  the  subtle  Mr. 
Elliott.  Here,  as  with  Mr.  Crawford  in 
**  Mansfield  Park,"  Miss  Austen  deals  dex- 
terously with  the  character  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  uses  a  nicer  discernment  than  ia 
often  found  in  the  writings  of  women,  even 
those  who  assume  masculine  names. 

"  Emma  "  we  know  to  have  been  a  favor- 
ite with  the  author.  '<  I  have  drawn  a  char- 
acter full  of  faults,"  said  she,  "  nevertheless, 
I  hke  her."  In  Emma's  company  we  meet 
Mr.  Knightley,  Harriet  Smith,  and  Frank 
Churchill.  We  sit  beside  good  old  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  and  please  him  by  tasting  his 
gmel.  We  walk  through  Highbury,  we  are 
patronized  by  Mrs.  Elton,  listen  fbrbearingiy 
to  the  indefatigable  Misa  Bates,  acd  take  an 
early  walk  to  the  post-office  with  Jane  Fair- 
fax.   Onoe  we  fonnd  oanelres  actually  on 
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"  Box  Hill,".  b.ut  it  did  not  seem  half  so  \  Captain  Wentworth  listened  and  wrote.    la 

vain  did  we  gaze  at  the  windows  of  Camden 
Place.    No  Anne  Elliott  appeared. 

''Sense  and  Sensibility"  was  the  first 
novel  published  by  Miss  Austen.  It  is 
marked  by  her  peculiar  genius,  though  it 
may  be  wanting  in  the  nicer  finish  which 
experience  gave  to  her  later  writings. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  when  Lord  Morpheth, 
wrote  a  poem  for  some  now  forgotten  annual, 
entitled  <'  The  Lady  and  the  NoveL"  The 
following  lines  occur  among  the  verses  :«— 

"  Or  is  it  thou,  all-perfect  Ansten  1  here 
Let  one  poor  wreath  adorn  thy  early  bier. 
That  scarce  allowed  thy  nnodest  worth  to  dthtt 
The  living  portion  of  tliy  honest  fame : 
0  Mrs.  Bennet,  Mrs.  Norris,  too, 
While  memory  sunrives,  she'U  dream  of  yoo; 
And  Mr.  Woodhouse,  with  nbstemious  lip. 
Must  thin,  bat  not  too  thin,  the  grocl  sip : 
Miss  Bates,  cur  idol,  thongh  the  village  bore. 
And  Mrs.  Elton,  ardent  to  explore ; 
While  the  clear  style  flows  on  withont  pretence. 
With  unstained  parity,  and  unmatched  sense." 

If  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  whose  veins 
flows  "  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards,"  is 
willing  to  acknowledge  so  many  of  oar 
friends,  who  are  anything  but  aristocratic, 
our  republican  soul  shrinks  not  from  the 
confession  that  we  should  like  to  accompany 
good-natured  Mrs.  Jennings  in  her  hospita- 
ble carriage  (so  useful  to  our  young  ladies 
of  sense  and  sensibility),  witness  the  happi* 
ness  of  Elinor  at  the  parsonage,  and  the  re- 
ward of  Colonel  Brandon  at  the  manor- 
house  of  Delaford,  and  share  with  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings all  the  charms  of  the  mulberry-tret 
and  the  yew-arbor. 

An  article  on  *'  Becent  Norels,"  in  i>a> 
set's  Magazine  for  December,  1847»  written 
by  Mr.  G.  U.* Lewes,  contains  the  following 
paragraphs :  "  What  we  most  heartily  en- 
joy and  applaud  is  truth  in  the  delineations 
of  life  and  character.  ...  To  make  oar 
meaning  precise,  we  would  say  that  Field* 
ing  and  Miss  Austen  are  the  greatest  noffr- 
lists  in  our  language.  .  .  .  We  would  rather 
have  written  *  Pride  and  Prejudice,'  or  *  Tom 
Jones,'  than  any  of  the  '  Waverley  Norela.' 
.  •  .  Miss  Austen  baa  been  called  a  proie 
Shakspearc,— and  among  others,  by  Macao- 
lay.  In  spite  of  the  sense  of  inoongnd^ 
which  besets  us  in  the  words  prom  Shak* 
spearo,  we  confess  the  greatness  of  Miii 
Austen,  her  marvellous  dramatic  powtTt 
seems,  more  than  anything  in  Bcott,  akin 
to  Shakspeare." 


real  as  when  we  "  explored  "  there  with  the 
party  from  Highbury. 

"  Pride  and  Prejudice "  is  piquant  in 
style. .and  masterly  in  portraiture.  tVe 
make  perhaps  too  many  -^agreeable  ac- 
quait)tanoes  tp  enjoy  ourselves  entirely ;  yet 
who  wouU  forego  Mr.  Collins,  or  forget 
Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh,  though  each  in 
their  way  is  more  stupid  and  odious  than 
any  one  but  Miss  Austen  could  induce  us  to 
endure.  Mr.  Darcy's  character  is  ably  given ; 
a  very  difficult  one  to  sustain  under  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  It  is 
no  small  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  author 
to  concede  that  she  has  so  managed  the 
workings  of  his  real  nature  as  to  make  it 
possible,  and  even  probable,  that  a  high- 
bom,  high-bred  Englishman  of  Mr.  Darcy's 
stamp  could  become  the  son-in-law  of  Mrs. 
Bennet  The  scene  of  Darcy's  declaration 
of  love  to  Elizabeth,  at  the  Hunsford  Par- 
sonage, is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages in  Miss  Austen's  writings,  and,  in- 
deed, we  remember  nothing  eqiial  to  it 
among  the  many  writers  of  fiction  who 
have  endeavored  to  describe  that  culminat- 
ing point  of  human  destiny. 

"  Northanger  Abbey  "  is  written  in  a  fine 
vein  of  irony,  called  forth,  in*  some  degree, 
by  the  romantic  school  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
and  her  imitators.  We  doubt  whether  Miss 
Austen  was  not  over-wise  with  regard  to 
these  romances.  Though  bom  after  the 
Kadclifie  era,  we  well  remember  shivering 
through  the  "Mysteries  of  Udolpho".wilh 
as  quaking  a  heart  as  beat  in  the  bosom  of 
Catherine  Moreland.  If  Miss  Austen  was 
not  equally  impressed  by  the  power  of  these 
romances,  we  rejoice  that  tbcy  were  written, 
as  with  them  we  should  have  lost  "  North- 
anger  Abbey."  For  ourselves,  we  spent 
one  very  rainy  day  in  the  streets  of  Bath, 
looking  up  every  nook  and  corner  familiar 
in  the  adventures  of  Catherine,  and  time, 
not  faith,  failed,  for  a  visit  to  Northanger 
itself.  Bath  was  also  sanctified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Anne  Elliott.  Our  inn,  the  **  White 
Hart "  (made  classic  by  the  adventures  of 
various  well-remembered  characters),  was 
hallowed  by  exquisite  memories  which  con- 
nected one  of  the  rooms  (we  faithfully  be- 
lieved it  was  our  apartment)  with  the  con- 
versation of  Anne  Elliott  and  Captain  Har- 
ville,  as  they  stood  by  the  window,  while 
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The  concluaion  of  this  article  is  dovoted  ;  OTrigrer, 
nr  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  aoA  led  to  the  '  young  d' 
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,     .  .       „  -»  rererend  hrethren, 

corrcipondence  between   Miu  Qront^  nnd    ^"*'  almott  all  this  is  done  b;  touohn  w 

■"    '  -       '  ■     "le  mc-   •^''icnie  that  they  elude  uwlyna,  that  Uiey 

.  defy  the  ponen  of  detcriptioii,  and  that  we 

, [7  !">*>»  them  to  .<aut  only  by  the  general  ef- 
fect to  which  tbey  have  contributed." 

Dr.  Whately,  the  ArchbUbop  of  Dublin, 

in  the  Quarterly  Btvieto,  1821,  ■nma  up.  hit 

eitimate  of  Miu  Au«ten  with  tbeae  word*: 

"  The  Eoitem  monarch  who  proclaioud  t 

rewaid  to  him  who  should  ditcoTCr  a  new 

i     -  u-  L  ««    T  .  J    1.  .  I  pleaBure  would  have  deterred  well  of  man- 

howcrer,  we  think  Mr.  Lewet  expected  what   ,'  j  1.   .  i.    .-     1  ,   .  ■.   il     1.  .     . ,  ■ 

_     ■  -ui       m.    1  ..   o      .A       11.   »""''  "'"'  "•  itipululed  )t  ahould  bo  blame- 

leu.    Th4te  again  who  delight  in  the  ttudy 

of  human  nature  may  improve  in  the  knowU 


Mr.  Lcwca  which  will  be  found 
moir  of  her  life.  In  these  lettert  it 
parent  that  Mr.  Lcwei  wishea  Miaa  fironU 
to  read  and  to  enjoy  Miu  Austeo't  works, 
aa  be  does  bimselC  Mr.  Lewee  U  disap- 
pointed, and  fdt,  doubtleta,  what  all  true 
lovers  of  Jane  Austen  have  experienced,  a 
■urprise  to  find  how  gbtuae  otherwise  clever 
people  Bomctimes  are.  In  thit  initance, 
"nk 

Charlotte  Bronti  could  not 
rith  Jane  Auiten.  The  lumi- 
nous and  familiar  star  which  comet  foRh 
into  the  quiet  evening  iky  when  the  tun  Belt 
•mid  the  amber  light  of  an  autumn  evening,  j  «  ,. 
and  the  comet  which  ttarted  into  tight  un- 
heralded and  unnamed,  and  flamed  acrosi 
the  midnight  sky,  have  no  affinity,  eiceptin 
the  Divine  Mind,  whence  both  originate. 

The  notice  of  Misa  Auaten,  by  Mncaulay, 
'to  which  Mr.  Lewes  atlndea,  must  be,  we 
preiume,  the  poaaage  which  occurs  in  Macau- 
Uy'i  article  on  Madame  D'Arblay,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Beview,  for  January,  1843.  Wo 
do  not  find  the  phraie  "  pnne  Shakspeare," 
but  the  meaning  is  the  ume ;  we  give  the 
pMtage  a*  it  standi  before  ua ; — 


"  Shakspeare  haa  neither  equal  noi  aee*  | 
''  I  but  among  writen  who,  in  the  point  1 


edge  of  it,  and  in  the  profitable  application 
of  that  knowledge,  hj  the  perusal  of  aucb 
'  >ns.  Hise  Auaten  iutroducea  very  littla 
'bat  is  technically  called  religion  into 
her  books,  yet  that  must  be  a  blinded  aoul 
which  doea  not  recogniie  the  vital  eitenca, 
everywhere  present  in  her  pages,  of  a  deep 
and  enlightened  piety." 

There  are  but  few  dMcriptiona  of  teenet7 
in  her  novels.  The  flgurea  0/  the  piece  are 
her  care ;  end  if  ahe  draws  in  a  tree,  a  bill, 
or  a  manor-house,  it  is  always  in  the  back- 
ground. Thia  fact  did  not  arise  from  any 
want  of  appreciation  for  the  glorias  or  the 
beauties  of  the  outward  creation,  for  we 
know  that  the  pencil  waa  aa  oAen  in  her 
the  pen.     It  waa  that  unity  of  pui- 


have  noticed,  have  approached  nearest    pose,  ever  present  to  her  mind,  which  never 


T  of  the  great  muster,  we  have 
I)l:iciiig  Jano  Au«ten,  e 
-  gland  la  ji 
lultitude  c 


we  meet  every  day.    Yet  tliey  are  all  aB  per- 
fectly discriminated  from  each  other  as  ii 
they  were  the  moat  eccentric  of  human  be-    ^ 
!ngs.    There  arc,  for  example,  four  clergy-   sonal  1  Misa  Austen 
men,  none  of  whom  we  should  bo  surprised    ^„^  ;f  ,|,e  ""'  *•"' 
to  find  in  any  parsonage  in  the  kingdom,  —  ' 
Mr.  Edward  Ferrara,  Mr.  Henry  TOney,  Mr. 
Edward  Bertram,  and  Mr.  Etton.     They  are 
•11  apecimena  of  the  upper  part  of  the  mid- 
die  class.     Tbey  have  been  all  liberally  edu- 
cated.    They  all  lio  under  the  restraint*  of 
the  tame  sucred  profesHion.     They  are  all    her  powi 
young.     They  arc  all  in  love.     Not  any  one    „g  „^g  , 

of  them  has  any  hobby-horse,   to  use  the    i  „,. ,. 

phrase  of  Btome.     Not  one  bat  any  ruling 
,  aneh  as  we  read   in  Pope.     \Vho 


awervc  from  the  actual  i 
*  Rk"  '  ''^''  '''*''''  •""■  ^^"'^  ^°  yield  to  tempting  de- 
j5   acriptiont  of  Nature  which  might  bo  near, 
cb  a«   "'"'  7*^'  aside  from  tho  main  object  of  her 
raiivc.    Her  creations  are  living  people, 
maski  behind  which  the  tnihor  solilo- 
lecturea.    These  novel*  are  impei- 
bertelf  appear* ; 
r,  we  cannot  de- 
cide whom  be  resembled  among  the  many 
masculine  portraits  she  has  drawn. 

Very  much  bat  been  taid  in  her  praise, 

and  we,  in  this  brief  article,  have  tnm- 

of    moned  together  witnesses  to  the  extent  of 

rs,  which  are  fit  and  not  few.    Yet 

rare  that  to  a  class  of  reader*  Miss 

Austen's  novels  must  ever  remain  seeled 

books.     So  be  it.     While  the  English  lan- 


wouid  not  have  expected  them  to  ^e  insipid  S^'S"  '»  "»''.  '■>■=  '"^Id  wiil  always  be  pro- 
likcneatcs  of  each  other?  No  such  thing,  vided  with  souls  »ho  can  enjoy  the  rare  ex- 
Il.iriktgon  ia  not  more  unlike  Joiirdain.  Ju-  '  cellcncc  of  that  rich  legacy  left  to  them  by 
aepb  ijurficu  is  not  more  unlike  Sir  Lucius   her  genius. 
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Once  in  our  lifetime  we  spent  three  deli- 
cious days  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then 
crossed  the  water  to  Portsmouth.  After 
taking  a  turn  on  the  ramparts  in  memory  of 
Fanny  Price,  and  looking  upon  the  harbor 
whence  the  Thrush  went  out,  we  drove  over 
Portsdown  Hill  to  visit  the  surviving  mem- 
ber of  that  household  which  called  Jane 
Austen  their  own. 

We  had  been  preceded  by  a  letter,  intro- 
ducing us  to  Admiral  Austen  as  fervent  ad- 
mirers of  his  sister's  genius,  and  were  re- 
ceived by  him  with  a  gentle  courtesy  most 
winning  to  our  heart. 

In  the  finely  cut  features  of  the  brother, 
who  retained  at  eighty^  years  of  age  much  of 
the  early  beauty  of  his  youth,  we  fancied  we 
must  see  a  resemblance  to  his  sister,  of 
whom  there  exists  no  portrait. 

It  was  delightful  to  us  to  hear  him  speak 


of  **  Jane,"  and  to  be  brought  so  near  the 
actual  in  her  daily  life.  Of  his  sister's  fame 
as  a  writer  the  admiral  spoke  understand- 
ingly,  but  reservedly. 

We  found  the  old  admiral  safely  moored 
in  that  most  delightful  of  havens,  a  quiet 
English  country-home,  with  the  beauQr  of 
Nature  around  the  mansion,  and  the  beauty 
of  domestic  love  and  happiness  beneath  its 
hospitable  roof. 

There  we  spent  a  summer  day,  and  the 
passing  hours  seemed  like  the  pages  over 
which  we  had  often  lingered,  written  by  her 
hand  whose  influence  had  guided  us  to  those 
she  loved.  That  day  with  all  its  associs- 
tions,  has  become  a  sacred  memory,  and 
links  us  to  the  sphere  where  dwellsihat  soul 
whose  gift  of  genius  has  rendered  immortal 
the  name  of  Jane  Austen. 


Fbxalb  Mbdical  STunsiTTS. — We  take  the 
following  statement  from  the  Scotsman:    "A 
yoang  English  lady,  Miss   Elizabeth   Garrett, 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  independent  for- 
tune, who  has  educated  herself  highly  in  classics 
and  in  some  of  the  physical  sciences  with  a  view 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  visited  St.  Andrews 
during  the  summer,  and  intimated  her  desire  to 
become  a  student  in  several  of  the  classes  during 
the  winter.    She  received  decided  encouragement 
from  some  of  the  professors ;  and  others  were 
understood  to  say  that  they  would  offer  no  op- 
position to  her  blecoming  a  student.    Professor 
Fcrrier,  however,  intimated  his  opposition  with 
that  candor  which  extorts  the  respect  duo  to  a 
trusty  opponent  as  to  a  trusty  friend.     Relying 
on  tlte  encouragement  which  she  had  received, 
this  lady  arrived  at  St.  Andrews  a  few  days  ago, 
and  on  Wednesday  last  applied  to  the  liov.  Mr. 
Macbcan,   Secretary  of  the  University,   for  a 
matriculation  ticket,  paid  the  usual  fee,  received 
the  ticket,  and  signed  Iier  name  in  the  matricu- 
lation book.    Next  day  she  presented  her  ticket 
to  Dr.  ilcddlc,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and 
asked  Icnvo  to  attend  his  lectures.    He  stated 
that  he  had  no  personal  objection,  and  gave  her 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Ireland,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  College,  authorizing  him   to  give  her  a 
ticket  for  the  chemistry  class.     Ou  presenting 
this  letter  and  paying  the  class-fee,  she,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  course,  obtained  the  ticket.    In 
the  same  way  she  obtained  a  ticket  for  Dr.  Day's 
class  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  he  having  no 
objections  to  her  being  a  member  of  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,   giving  her  a   cordial  welcome. 
Subscquentfy  the  professors  seem  to  have  bo- 
come  alarmed  at  the  itlca  of  being  the  first  to 
take  the  lead,  or  rather  to  permit  of  its  being 
taken,  in  regard  to  this  so-called  "  innovation  " 


of  educating  women  in  a  college,  and  in  those 
branches  of  education  that  have  been  generallj 
confined  to  men,  or  at  least,  not  sought  after  bj 
women.  Accordingly  on  Saturday  tlie  Seoatos 
met  and  passed  a  resolution  to  tbo  effect  that  the 
issuing  of  the  matriculation  ticket  and  the  cUif 
ticket  to  Miss  Garrett  was  not  sufficicotly  an- 
thorized  ;  that  this  novel  question  raittcd  oa|»liC 
to  be  deliberately  considered  and  decided ;  that 
the  opinion  of  other  universities  should  be  lakea 
if  thought  expedient ;  and  that  in  the  meantime 
professors  should  be  enjoined  to  defer  allowiiif 
the  attendance  of  this  lady  on  tho  classes  of  dM 
university." 

A  correspondent  of  a  morning  contemporarv, 
alluding  to  this  question,  fairly  meets  the  dtA- 
culty,  which  none  but  women  peculiarly  con- 
stituted could,  we  imagine,  possibly  firet  over: 
"  The  question  which  is  now  puzzling  the  Sena- 
tns  at  Aberdeen  also  came  before  the  committee 
of  a  metropolitan  school  of  medicine  where  I  an 
a  teacher.  It  was  settled  by  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  who  said, '  I  must  decline  to  lectors 
on  all  parts  which  diflfer  in  the  two  sexes  to  a 
mixed  class  of  men  and  women.'  We  preferred 
retaining  tho  services  of  our  excellent  colleagae 
to  the  adornment  of  our  benches  with  the  prom- 
ised bonnets.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  tbo 
real  difficulty,  and  it  cannot  be  got  over  till 
women  have  energy  enough  to  form  a  sepuiis 
class  and  teach  themselves  anatomy."-   ~ 


On  the  Skirts  of  Abscbditt.^A  ladj 
(Mrs.  Bedford  Squcers)  defends  the  present  ex- 
travagant length  of  ladies'  dresses  by  sayin|f 
that  it  is  a  very  old  fashion,  originally  bronght 
into  vogue  by  Ninon  db  Loko  Clothks.«- 
Punch, 
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From  The  Spectator,  17  Jan. 
THE    BISHOPS    OF     THE    CONFEDERATE 
CHURCH   ON   SLAVERY. 

The  ono  earnest  faith — many  would  call  it 
a  fanaticism — to  which  we  have  never  ceased 
to  cling  throughout  the  course  of  the  great 
and  apparently  fruitless  war  which  is  now 
devastating  the  continent  of  America,  is  the 
conviction  that,  in  it,  final  sentence  has  been 
passed  by  God  on  the  most  evil  form  of  one 
of  tlie  most  evil  institutions  with  which  civ- 
ilization has  ever  been  cursed ;  but  we  have 
never  pretended  to  foresee  how  the  sentence 
would  be  worked  out, — ^whether  by  the  reluc- 
tant instrumentality  of  degenerate  freemen, 
or  the  tardy  repentance  of  the  partisans  of 
Slavery.  Since  it  has  once  for  all  become 
evident  that  slave  labor  and  free  labor  can- 
not by  the  nature  of  things  unite,  that  they 
shrink  apart  and  spur  their  respective  advo- 
cates into  internecine  war  so  soon  aa  it  is 
attempted  to  mingle  them,  we  have  a  right 
to  conclude  that  Slavery  is  condemned,  and 
is  on  the  road  to  swift  extinction.  That  has 
now  been  definitively  proved,  and  it  seems 
to  us  no  weak  credulity  to  accept  it  as  in  the 
truest  sense  a  divine  judgment.  But  whether 
the  great  purpose  shall  be  completed  by  the 
spread  of  a  nobler  zeal  at  the  North,  or  by 
the  growth  of  a  new  life  at  the  South,  we 
should  be  very  presumptuous  to  say.  For 
the  interests  of  the  slave  himself  there  can- 
not be  a  question  that  the  last  would  be  both 
the  more  wonderful  and  the  more  beneficent 
alternative, — though  it  may  well  seem,  look- 
ing to  the  historic  antecedents  and  chosen 
'*  comer-stone  "  of  this  confederation,  one  of 
those  impossibilities  which  cease  to  be  im- 
postibilities  only  amidst  the  resources  of  the 
Divine  Omnipotence. 

Yet,  if  we  could  trust  the  Confederate 
bishops  to  represent  in  any  way  the  tone  of 
society  at  the  South,  we  should  admit,  and 
we  should  do  so  most  joyfully,  that  the  iron 
which  has  entered  into  their  souls  in  what 
men  choose  to  term  this  *<  lamentable  **  war, 
has  worked  great  good  in  the  heart  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  bishops  of  the  epis- 
copal churches  of  Texas,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
hama,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Virginia, 
haTOy  apparently,  issued  a  lengthened  pas- 
toral against  the  worst  features  of  the  **  do- 
mestic institution,''  and  call  loudly  for  some 
reform.  Here  are  their  words :  *'  It  is  like- 
wise the  duty  of  the  Church  to  press  upon 


the  masters  of  the  country  their  obligation, 
as  Christian  men,  so  to  arrange  this  institu- 
tion as  not  to  necessitate  the  violation  of 
those  sacred  relations  which  God  has  created 
and  which  man  cannot,  consistently  with 
Christian  duty,  annul.  The  systems  of  labor 
which  prevail  in  Europe,  and  which  are,  in 
many  respects,  more  severe  than  ours,  are  so 
arranged  as  to  prevent  all  necessity  for  the 
separation  of  parents  and  children,  and  of 
husbands  and  wives,  and  a  very  little  care 
upon  our  part  would  rid  the  system,  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  plant  our  national  life, 
of  these  un-Christian  features.  It  belongs, 
especially  to  the  Episcopal  Church  to  urge  a 
proper  teaching  upon  tl^s  subject,  for  in  her 
fold  and  in  her  congregations  are  found  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  great  slavehold- 
ers of  the  country.  We  rejoice  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  public  sentiment  is  rapidly 
becoming  sound  upon  this  subject,  and  that 
the  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  Confederate 
States  have  already  taken  steps  towards  their 
consummation.  Hitherto  have  we  been  hin- 
dered by  the  pressure  of  abolitionism  ;  now 
that  we  have  thrown  off  from  us  that  hateful 
and  infidel  pestilence,  we  should  prove  to 
the  world  that  we  are  faithful  to  our  trust, 
and  the  Church  should  lead  the  hosts  of  the 
Lord  in  this  work  of  justice  and  of  mercy." 
No  doubt  this  is  to  English  ears  very  feeble 
half-truth ;  but  if  it  were  more,  it  would  be 
wholly  untrustworthy  and  insincere.  As  it 
is,  we  may,  perhaps,  accept  with  caution  the 
evidence  that  a  certain  portion  of  Southern 
society  is  awaking  to  the  poisonous  charac- 
ter of  the  institution  on  which  the  new  Con- 
federacy is  founded,  and  is  really  anxious  to 
consider  seriously  the  awful  class  of  respon- 
sibilities which  the  deliberate  adoption  of 
that  institution  will  force  upon  them.  If 
this  be  so, — and  if  the  foul  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  South  be  as  much  purified  by  public 
misfortunes,  private  mourning,  and  the 
bracing  influence  of  great  patriotic  sacrifices 
as  we  may  venture  to  hope,  there  is  dawning 
some  faint  promise  of  regeneration  from 
within,  which  every  genuine  believer  in  hu- 
man freedom  should  be  eager  to  recognize 
and  welcome. 

To  us  the  main  article  of  the  indictment 
against  the  South  has  always  hitherto  been, 
that  they  have  pharisaically  chosen  to  defend, 
as  a  legitimate  **  domestic  "  and  patriarchal 
institution,  the  most  malignant  of  all  blights 
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on  the  domestic  principle, — ^the  one  institu-  discretion  of  the  court."    It  seems  clear  that 

tion  which  has  rendered  the  ties  of  hoo^e  ab-  the  Bishop  of  Loaisiana  is  himself  now  lia- 

solutely  unattainable  to  the  enslaved  race,  ble  to  the  punishment  of  death  under  this 

and  which  has  driyen  away  from  their  homes,  law.    What  can  tend  more  directly  to  excite 

into  residence  in  a  purer  society,  by  the  very  insubordination  among  the  slaves  than  a 

infection  of  its  evil,  even  the  children  of  the  proclamation  of  the  principle  that  the  law 

white  masters.    Were  the  slave  regarded  as  of  God  forbids  the  separation  of  slave  fam- 

in  any  true  sense  a  part  of  the  household  of  ilies,  and  demands  a  thorough  system  of 

his  master, — were  the  gangs  of  negroes  on  Christian  instruction  P    The  whole  imquxtoos 

the  cotton  plantations  united  by  any  tie  of  code  of  slave-legislation  collapses  at  once 

personal  loyalty  and  reciprocal  affection  to  before  the  recognition  of  any  divine  sanction 

the  head  of  the  estate, — the  institution,  how-  to  the  family  tie.    If  every  master  is  to  be 

ever  liable  to  abuse  it  might  be,  would,  like  prohibited  from  separating  slave  families, 

the  European  serfage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  be  and  is  to  be  saddled  with  the  obligation  of 

opentoagradualamelioration,  and  finally  to  teaching  them  Christian  principlea— as  the 

a  painless  extinction.    But  the  reverse  of  bishops  contend  in  the  first  part  of  their  pu- 

this  has  been  notoriously  the  case.    State  toral — an  indefinite  number  of  important 

after  State  has  not  only  not  enforced,  but  has  consequences  follow,  which  must  almost  im- 

absolutcly  prohibited  the  recognition  of  those  mediately  reduce  Slavery  into  something  like 

obligations  which  the  head  of  every  true  serfage.    For  instance,  a  master  bound  to 

household  incurs  to  his  dependants.    If  the  keep  the  old  and  used-up  slaves  in  the  neigli- 

Confedcrate  bishops  be  really  in  earnest  they  borhood  of  their  younger,  stronger,  and  more 

have  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  before  profitable  children,  will  assuredly  soon  be 

them,  in  the  war  which  they  propose  to  wage  anxious  to  give  them  the  means  of  buying 

with  the  anti-domestic  influences  of  Slavery,  their  own  freedom  ;  and  a  master  bound  to 

We  would  ask  nothing  more  of  them  than  let  the  slaves  learn  the  letter  and  spirit  of 

really  to  uproot  these  malign  adjuncts  of  the  Christian  Gospel  would  probably  sooa 

what  they  call  the  Slavery  principle ;  and  find  them  unmanageable  by  the  old  metbodi 

Slavery  itSelf  must  quickly  follow.    It  is  ^f  ^^^^}  violence.    Once  Kmit  the  scJlou 

simply  impossible  to  implant  a  profound  "ghts  of  the  owuct,  and  the  nght  of  blint 

'^    r  ^x^  J  i»  1         ^-    I'i*    •  mg  the  minds  of  the  slaves,— by  moral  nnB- 

sense  of  the  sacredness  of  domestic  life  in  ^j^j^,  ^^  g^^,  and  the  whole  w^ 

both  master  and  slave  without  so  hmitmg  must  decav.    If  the  bishops  are  in  eamast 

the  arbitrary  power  of  the  one,  and  so  en-  in  their  wish  to  make  the  constitution  in  any 

larging  the  free  responsibilities  of  the  other,  sense  *'  domestic,"  they  will  soon  be  carried 

as  to  extinguish  the  right  of  property  in  man  into  an  advocacy  of  a  policy  much  nearer  to 

altogether.    At  present  the  law  of  most  of  ^^}  ^^  ^^%  Abolitioniste  than  to  that  oo 

the  Slave  States  makes  instruction  of  the  which  the  South  ejected  to  Uke  itaatand. 

1  J  •  ^  X    .1.  In  taking  Slavery  for  the  ''  headstone  of  the 

slave  a  crime,  and  any  resistance  to  the  corner,"  they  dehWtely  laid  the  founStSn 

most  iniquitous  acts  of  the  master  a  still  in  the  world  of  evil    If  now  they  wish  to 

worse  crime.     It  is  clear  that  the  Bishop  of  take  back  ayain  the  great  comer-stone  of 

Louisiana,  if  he  have  really  signed  this  pas-  everv  Christian  State,  let  them  do  bo  amid 

toral,  cannot  rest  till  he  has  induced  that  the  honest  joy  of  every  Christian's  heart 

State  to  repeal  the  law  that  "whosoever  But  let  them  not  try  to  imagine  that  the  two 

shall  make  use  of  language  in  any  public  dis-  cow^er-stones  can  coexist.    Thcjr  mo^  not 

r        *!.    u      *!.    i«      iT  iu      M.  conceal  from  themselves  the  radical  charae* 

course,  from  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  stage,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  revolution  by  which  that  excW 

the  piilpit,  or  m  any  place  whatsoever,  or  is  to  be  made.    The  one  comer-stonemOT, 

whoever  shall  make  use  of  language  in  pri-  no  doubt,  replace  the  other,  but  not  without 

vatc  discussions  or  conversations,  or  shall  the  rush  of  a  mighty  catastrophe,  the  erash 

make  use  of  signs  or  actions  having  a  ten-  of  a  divine  collision.    They  know  well  Ao 

dcncy  to  produce  discontent  among  the  free  ^^^  language  concerning  the  descent  of  tiio 

colored  population  of  this  State,  or  to  excite  ^^^  Corner-Stone,  which  applies  to  the  da- 


more  than  twenty-one  years,  or  death  at  the  shall  grind  them  to  powder." 
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From  The  Spectator,  17  Jan. 
THE  TWO  PROCLAMATIONS. 
On  the  1st  of  January,  Mr.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, President  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
claimed all  slaves  in  the  great  territory  south 
of  lat.  38  free  foreyer.  On  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  declared  that  all 
slaves  who  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
forthcoming  proclamation  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  States  to  which  they  belonged, 
Le.,  put  to  death,  and  that  all  officers  com- 
manding them  or  executing  the  proclamation 
should  share  their  fate.  The  two  documents 
aeem  to  us  to  indicate  precisely  the  relation 
of  the  two  powers  to  modem  civilization. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  as  might  be  expected,  performs 
his  great  task  ungracefully,  incompletely, 
and  with  as  little  reference  to  principle  as  an 
occasion,  which  in  its  magnitude  essentially 
transcends  all  formulas,  would  allow.  Had 
be  had  the  courage  to  rise  above  the  bonds 
of  the  Constitution,  and  appeal  at  once  to  the 
higher  law ;  had  he  ventured  to  declare  slav- 
ery at  variance  with  Christianity  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and,  therefore, 
with  the  bases  upon  which  that  Constitution 
is  founded;  had  he,  in  short,  appealed  to 
Ood  and  not  to  his  party  tenets,  he  might 
have  roused  a  fanaticism  before  which  that 
of  the  South  is  weakness,  and  possibly  by 
giving  his  armies  an  idea,  have  given  them 
also  victory.  Instead  of  this,  he  adheres,  as 
lie  has  consistently  done,  to  his  constitutional 
obligations,  emancipates  as  a  war  measure 
exclusively,  leaves  loyal  States  to  emerge 
from  the  slough  the  best  way  they  can,  and 
even  excepts  the  disloyal  districts  in  which 
his  armies  are  encamped,  and  which  are, 
therefore,  presumably  within  the  range  of 
constitutional  law.  He  has  strictly  kept  his 
word,  which  was  to  emancipate  all  slaves  in 
States  disloyal  on  Ist  of  January,  and  has 
even  interpreted  that  promise  to  his  enemies' 
advantage ;  but  he  had  not  risen  to  the  height 
of  his  unique  opportunity,  or  declared  slav- 
ery a  crime  against  God  with  which  no  terms 
could  be  kept  by  man.  He  expresses,  even 
in  his  moderate  measure,  the  wish  of  a  party 
rather  than  of  a  nation  ;  he  has  failed  to  se- 
enre  the  European  sympathy  which  would 
have  followed  a  bold  appeal  to  principle; 
and  he  has  left  it  doubtful  whether,  after  all, 
the  race  for  whom  he  has  risked  so  much  will 
ever  hear  of  the  benefit  he  offers  to  their  ac- 


ceptance. But,  admitting  all  these  draw- 
backs and  all  that  Democrats  can  urge  in 
addition,  his  action  is  still  for  good,  his  ten- 
dency is  towards  principles  higher  than  those 
by  which  he  has  hitherto  been  guided.  No 
man  is  responsible  except  for  his  will ;  and 
so  far  as  his  will  can  operate,  the  Northern 
President  has  cleansed  the  North  of  her  stain, 
and  carried  out  the  great  principles  upon 
which  his  nation  was  founded.  So  far  as  his 
order  extends,  three  millions  of  persons,  here- 
tofore bound,  are  henceforward  free,  to  be 
recognized  as  freemen  by  all  officials  of  the 
Union,  to  enjoy  all  non-political  rights,  to  be 
admissible  into  the  national  service,  to  rise, 
in  short,  from  chattels  transmissible  like  dogs 
or  horses,  into  men.  Every  part  of  his  act, 
rude  and  imperfect  as  its  conception  may  be, 
tends  to  raise  human  beings  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  to  increase  their  capacity  of  hap- 
piness, to  carry  one  step  farther  the  ideas  for 
which  we  English  profess  to  stand  ready  to 
risk  our  lives. 

In  excellent  English,  possessed  of  a  certain 
character  of  stateliness,  of  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  wholly  devoid,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
announces  that  whole  classes  of  prisoners 
shall,  when  captured,  be  massacred  in  cold 
blood.  He  makes  no  mistakes,  imposes  no 
geographical  limitation,  professes  no  restric- 
tions from  constitutional  law ;  wherever  the 
man  commanding  black  troops  is  found,  he 
shall  be  handed  over  to  men  who,  as  the  In- 
dex allows,  will  inevitably  send  him  to  the 
gallows.  There  is  no  weakness  in  his  or- 
der, and  no  blundering ;  but  there  is  a  thor- 
ough contempt  at  once  for  law  and  for  hu- 
manity. Every  section  of  it  is  intended  to 
rivet  the  chains  of  the  slave,  or  to  add  a  new 
horror  to  the  inevitable  horrors  of  a  fratri- 
cidal campaign.  No  cause  was  ever  served 
by  suppressions,  and  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that,  as  respects  the  blacks,  Mr.  Davis  is 
within  his  technical  right,  and  therefore  un- 
impeachable before  the  world.  He  has  no 
power  over  them  by  public  law  as  slaves,  but 
he  has  as  subjects,  and  subjects  bearing  arms 
against  their  own  government,  however  t}Tan- 
nical,  are  by  every  law  known  to  Europe  liable 
to  suffer  death.  But  he  has  no  such  right  over 
the  whites.  No  law  makes  it  treason  for  any 
pubKc  enemy  to  avail  himself  of  any  aid  of- 
fered by  the  population  of  un  invaded  State, 
and  in  virtually  decrcfing  death  for  such  an 
offence  Mr.  Davis  proclaims  a  war  of  exter- 
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mination.  His  enemy  has  no  option,  except 
to  execute  two  for  one,  or  refuse  the  quarter 
Mr.  Dayis  has  pledged  himself  heforc  the 
offence  not  to  grant  to  invaders.  Not  can- 
tent  with  slaying  the  slave  for  simply  striv- 
ing for  freedom,  the  very  act  his  master 
boasts  that  he  himself  is  performing,  Mr. 
Davis  threatens  to  slay  prisoners  in  cold 
blood  for  executing  orders  known  to  be  with- 
in the  rights  of  war,  and  which  they  may  be 
•hot  by  their  own  Government  for  not  obey- 
ing. In  view  of  such  an  outrage,  the  first 
part  of  the  Southern  edict  denouncing  Gen- 
eral Butler,  and  sentencing  his  subordinates 
to  death,  becomes  a  mere  ebullition  of  spite. 
All  the  officers  of  a  division  are  doomed  to 
the  gallows  because  their  general  is  a  tyrant, 
but  Mr.  Davis,  we  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
was  aware  when  he  issued  it  that  General 
Butler  had  been  removed,  and  that  his  ter- 
rible edict,  terrible  enough  to  satisfy  the  im- 
agination of  slaveholders,  was  a  mere  form 
of  words.  The  second  half,  however,  is  a 
reality.  Whether  executed  or  not,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  punish  political  hostility  with 
death — a  permission  to  Southern  politicians 
to  slay,  after  battle,  prisoners  who  have  done 
nothing  except  accept  voluntary  recruits  from 
among  an  invaded  population.  The  worst 
effect  Mr.  Lincoln  desires  from  his  order  is 
that  three  millions  of  blacks  may  insist  on 
receiving  wages  for  work.  The  best  efiect 
Mr.  Davis  can  hope  for  is,  that  ten  thousand 
whites  may  shrink  back  from  the  task  of  re- 
straining emancipated  slaves  by  military  law. 
We  put  it  to  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  which  of 
these  two  men — bad  English  apart — is  the 
statesman  of  a  civilized  state. 

The  proclamations  will  possibly  resemble 
each  other  more  in  their  result  than  their 
drift.  Mr.  Lincoln's  may,  and  Mr.  Davis's 
certainly  will,  not  succeed.  Decrees  refus- 
ing quarter,  and  that  is  the  gist  of  the  South- 
ern edict,  have  always  had  one  result.  Their 
victims  fight  to  the  death.  If  a  slave  is  to  be 
executed  because  he  takes  arms  he  will  not 
bo  taken  prisoner ;  if  the  officer  is  to  be 
hanged  he  will  prefer  a  bullet.  No  better 
device  could  have  been  suggested  for  making 
American  sepoys  desperate  than  this  furious 
order  ;  no  better  temptation  to  sepoy  officers 
to  keep  themselves  well  in  front.  Had  Mr. 
Davis  been  the  statesman  we  had  half  be- 


lieved him  to  be,  he  would  have  emancipated 
ever}'  slave  who  served  five  years  in  his  own 
ranks,  and  so  enlisted  all  the  brave  and  am- 
bitious on  his  own  side,  and  promised  to 
every  captured  black  immunity,  to  every 
white  officer  his  parole.  As  it  is,  he  hat 
given  to  both  classes  new  reasons  for  meet- 
ing a  death  which  no  decree  can  make  other 
than  an  honorable  one.  Mr.  Lincoln's  proc- 
lamation, on  the  other  hand,  may  pulverixe 
the  power  of  the  South.  The  slaves  have 
only  to  fold  their  hands,  and  cultivation  and 
means  of  transport  alike  cease  to  exist.  Bat 
no  race,  except  the  Hindoo,  under  an  organ- 
ized caste  pressure,  has  ever  succeeded  in 
enduring  the  misery  of  passive  resistance, 
and  in  most  of  the  States  the  masters  will  be 
as  powerful  as  before.  The  proclamation 
will  only  clear  the  Northern  generals  of  com- 
plicity in  slavery,  tempt  the  slaves  on  the 
border  land  to  fly,  and  enable  the  North, 
perhaps,  to  raise  a  sepoy  army.  That  is  not 
a  grand  result,  but  there  is  another  yet.  No 
compromise  is  henceforward  possible,  if 
based  on  the  maintenance  of  human  bond- 
age. There  are  political  acts  which  no  ruler 
can  recall,  which  no  court  can  annul,  no  legw 
islature  erase,  and  this  proclamation,  with 
all  its  defects,  may  be  accepted  as  one.  No 
slave-owner  can  ever  again  trust  the  North, 
or  believe  in  a  fugitive  slave  law,  or  forget 
that  the  national  faith  has  been  pledged  to 
his  beasts  of  burden.  Reunion,  if  it  anireSf 
must  be  a  reunion  among  the  free,  and  the 
future  of  North  America  is  on  this  one  point 
decided.  Her  proletariat  may  be  black,  and 
as  wretched  as  a  despised  laboring  class  is 
but  too  apt  to  become,  her  laws  may  still 
keep  up  distinctions  utterly  irrational  if 
slaves  indeed  be  men,  her  social  tone  may 
still  be  impaired  by  the  worst  form  of  oli- 
garchical assumption.  But  her  offidal 
power,  the  aggregate  force  of  the  great  race 
now  spreading  from  the  Potomac  to  Van- 
couver's Island,  must  be  exerted  to  favor 
freedom,  and  the  dream  of  a  grand  slave 
empire  unfettered  by  stronger  free  organi- 
zations is  at  an  end  forever.  Separation  or 
conquest  are  now  the  only  alternatives,  and 
either,  if  they  do  not  abolish  slavery,  will 
finally  restrict  its  area,  and  permanently 
menace  its  principle. 
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From  The  Economist,  17  Jan. 

THE  INCREASED  PROBABIUTY  OF  A 

LONG  DURATION   OF  THE 

AMKRICAN   WAR. 

The  various  events  of  which  we  have 
news  from  America  by  this  mail  are  very 
important,  but  the  most  important  tend  in  a 
tingle  direction.  To  the  English  the  most 
interesting  inquiry  is  how  long  will  this  war 
last  Recent  events  make  it  more  likely 
even  than  before  that  it  will  last  a  long 
time — as  long  or  nearly  as  long  as  the  reign 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  There  are  this  week  three 
important  new  facts  which  confirm  the  prob- 
ability of  this  result. 

First,  There  is  the  Proclamation  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  conferring  freedom,  as  he  promised, 
on  the  slaves  in  the  rebel  States.  Specula- 
tive lawyers  raise  nice  questions  as  to  the 
legality  of  this  act,  but  nice  points  of  juris- 
prudence have  no  revolutionary  efficacy. 
Nor  need  we  now  discuss  the  moral  and 
philanthropic  aspect  of  the  subject ;  this  we 
have  considered  at  length  before.  We  have 
now  to  consider  its  results.  It  must  pro- 
long the  war.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  cause 
which  requires  some  time  for  its  operation. 
Now  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  rightly  or  wrongly 
invoked  its  aid,  he  is  not  only  justified  but 
bound  to  wait  that  aid.  He  has  given  free- 
dom to  millions  of  men:  he  could  not  at 
once  make  a  peace  consigning  them  again 
to  slavery.  Ho  has  asked  help  from  a  scat- 
tered, unorganized,  and  distant  multitude : 
bo  would  be  foolish  as  well  as  wicked  if  he 
did  not  give  them  time  to  hear  of  what  he 
has  done  for  them,  to  brood  upon  it  in  their 
unformed  and  slow  minds,  to  act  on  it  in 
their  torpid  and  tardy  manner.  There  is  no 
fear  in  the  South  and  no  hope  in  the  North 
of  a  sudden  servile  outbreak.  But  the 
South  fear  the  desertion  of  the  **  bad  slave," 
and  the  North  hope  for  the  alliance  of  the 
**  good  slave.''  What  the  South  apprehend 
it  that  the  most  idle,  the  most  worthless, 
and  most  dissolute  slaves,  male  and  female, 
wiU  in  part  shirk  work,  in  part  desert,  and 
in  part  become  useless,  while  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  apply  to  them  with  the  usual  vigor 
the  usual  meant  of  correction.  Thit  is  es- 
pecially apprehended  of  the  slaves  in  ex- 
posed and  outlying  places  on  the  tea-coast 
near  the  Federal  armiet.  There,  the  ditaf- 
fected  slave  wiU  have  tome  means  more  or 
leta  of  self-emancipation,  and  tome  meant 
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more  or  lets  adequate  of  aiding  the  liberat- 
ing armies.  To  avoid  this  we  hear  some 
slaves  are  being  removed  into  the  interior, 
but  then  a  new  danger  arises.  The  '*  inte- 
rior "  does  not  like  to  have  them.  After  an 
emancipating  decree  which  all  slaves  hear 
of,  it  is  difficult  for  an  owner  to  retain  them 
in  obedience  even  when  isolated  from  conta- 
gion and  remote  from  rumor.  But  whereto* 
ever  distrusted  slaves  are  removed,  they  are 
so  many  missionaries  of  disafiection.  They 
excite  an  uneatinett  which  otherwise  would 
never  have  been  perceptible,  but  which  it 
difficult  to  allay  when  once  aroused.  The 
South — at  least  many  persons  at  the  South 
—  we  understand,  are  not  comfortable  as  to 
the  prolonged  effect  of  this  proclamation  of 
liberty  on  men  who  indeed  scarcely  know 
what  liberty  is,  but  who  have  always  heard 
and  vaguely  believe  that  it  is  something 
good.  These  apprehensions  require  time 
ere  they  can  be  verified  or  dispelled,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  would  stultify  his  own  act  if  he 
did  not  give  them  time.  The  hopes  of  the 
North  just  as  much  need  months  for  their 
realization.  They  hope  that  the  dite  of  the 
slaves  will  exert  themselves ;  that  the  mass 
of  the  slaves  will  combine ;  that  a  vast  in- 
surrection will  be  at  length  organized ;  but 
how  long  a  time  such  slow  causes  must  take 
to  produce  so  immense  an  efiect  is  evident 
from  the  mere  statement  of  them. 

The  second  new  fact  in  this  week  which 
augments  the  probability  of  the  prolonged 
duration  of  the  American  war,  is  the  inau- 
gural speech  of  the  new  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  it 
the  first  time  that  the  Democratic  party,  — 
the  "  opposition  "  party  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  "i^ 
have  spoken  from  a  seat  of  office  and  in  a 
tone  of  authority.  This  is  the  party  from 
whose  exertiont,  if  from  any  exertions,  we 
are  to  expect  an  end  of  civil  war.  But  they 
do  not  teem  at  yet  prepared  even  to  ask  for 
it.  Mr.  Seymour  only  tells  us  he  will  sup- 
port the  "  Constitution  of  the  Union,"  which 
it  the  very  object  for  which  Mr.  Lincoln  it 
at  war ;  he  only  *^  bopet  that  before  the  end 
of  hit  term  of  service  the  country  would  be 
again  great,  gloriout,  and  united  as  it  once 


was. 


tt 


In  truth,  the  oppotition  to  a  great  war  it 
generaUy  an  unpopular  caute.  It  is  a  tort 
of  temi-treaton.  You  teem  at  all  times  to 
tide  with  the  eoemjt  and  if  the  oppotition 
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18  prolonged  you  often  end  by  siding  with  it 
in  reality.  Mr.  Fox  incurred  great  unpopu- 
larity by  seeming  to  rejoice  at  French  victo- 
ries and  to  sorrow  at  English  victories ;  and 
now  that  his  papers  are  before  us,  we  know 
that  in  the  end  he  did  exult  in  the  victories  of 
Napoleon.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright 
incurred  a  similar  unpopularity  during  the 
Crimean  war.  The  popular  mind  will  not 
make  nice  distinctions.  '<  If  you  are  againgt 
the  war,  you  are  for  the  enemy :  "  that  is  the 
natural  judgment.  Accordingly,  in  a  coun- 
try like  America,  where  politicians  dread 
unpopularity  as  if  it  were  leprosy,  an  oppo- 
sition party  do  not  like  to  denounce  a  war, 
even  though  they  disapprove  of  and  dislike  it. 

Yet,  until  some  party  is  bold  enough  not 
only  to  ask  but  to  clamor  for,  not  only  to 
solicit  but  to  insist  on  the  close  of  the  strug- 
gle, Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  will  prob- 
ably continue  it.  It  is  their  war ;  many  of 
them  have  grown  rich  by  it,  and  the  rest 
hope  to  grow  rich.  They  will  not  give  up 
the  sweets  of  office  and  the  profits  of  con- 
tracts to  the  Democrats — to  the  peace  party 
of  the  future  —  without  a  long  and  eager 
contest.  They  are  in  possession  of  the 
power  which  for  bad  motives  and  for  good 
motives  they  especially  covet,  and  when  at- 
tacked, they  will  contend  long  and  bitterly. 
As  yet  they  are  not  attacked  at  all.  The 
supposed  peace  party  does  not  dare  even  to 
ask  for  peace. 

Mr.  Chase's  plans,  though  still,  as  we  have 
explained  elsewhere,  complicated  by  much 
uncertainty,  are  evidently  intended  to  serve 
a  party  object.  The  Republicans  —  the  cer- 
tain war  party  —  have  a  majority  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress :  the  Democrats  —  the  possible 
peace  party  —  have  a  majority  in  the  elected 
Congress  which  will  meet  next  winter.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  is  asking  for  borrowing  powers 
to  carry  him  on  to  the 30th  JunCy  1864,  —  for 
£180,000,000.  If  he  succeed,  the  Democratic 
Congress  will  scarcely  be  able  to  arrest  the 
war,  even  if  it  should  wish.  It  can  only 
stop  the  supplies,  and  those  have  already 
been  granted.  It  cannot  revoke  the  sup- 
plies, for  the  President  would  veto  it. 

Thirdly  and  lastly.  The  retaliatory  Proc- 
lamation of  Jeflerson  Davis,  which  declares 
General  Butler  to  be  a  <<  felon,  outlaw,  and 
common  enemy  to  mankind,"  —  which  re- 
serves for  execution  the  officers  of  his  army 
^hen  capturedi— which  hands  over  all  ne- 
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!gro  slaves  to  the  executive  authorities  of 
'  their  respective  States  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  law,  that  is,  to  be  hanged,  or 
burnt,  or  flayed  alive,  —  must  tend  to  pro- 
long the  war.  Each  act  of  threatened  cru- 
elty, still  more  each  perpetrated  act  of  cru- 
elty, must  embitter  Uiat  internecine  hatred 
which  has  pasted  into  a  proverb  as  the  pecul- 
iar curse  and  characteristic  of  civil  wars.  In 
the  beginning  of  such  wars  men  fight  for  an 
object,  real  or  supposed :  in  the  end  they  fight 
because  they  Aove  fought.  By  the  animositiei 
it  engenders,  a  cruel  war  soon  becomes 
a  principal  cause  of  its  own  continuaance. 
On  these  grounds,  therefore,  we  think  the 
present  probability  to  be  that  the  American 
war  will  continue  perhaps  during  the  entire 
reign  of  Mr.  Lincoln, — at  any  rate^  dnring 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  it. 


From  The  Spectator,  17  Jan. 
THE  EMPEROR'S   SPEECH. 

The  emperor's  speech  to  hia  Legialatme 
has  been  pronounced  somewhat  tame,  for  to 
men  expecting  a  thunderbolt  a  hailstorm 
seems  re-assuring ;  but  never  was  speech  pro- 
nounced more  essentially  Napoleonic,  or  more 
exquisitely  adapted  to  the  reeds  of  the  aitu- 
ation.  That  situation  is  by  no  means  so 
pleasant  as  the  ComtUutionnel  chooses  to 
sing,  and  the  emperor,  who  understands  his 
epoch,  never  shuts  his  eyes  to  a  fact.  France 
is  engoged  in  an  expedition  which  threatens 
to  become  a  great  war,  from  which  she  can* 
not  retreat,  and  in  which  a  profitless  suc- 
cess will  demand  a  strained  exertion.  Her 
finances,  but  just  rescued  Arorn  danger,  sra 
again  in  a  position  of  great,  though  con- 
cealed embarrassment.  Her  policy,  foiled 
in  Greece,  has  not  been  successful  in  Italy, 
and  the  failure  wastes  her  intelligence  in  the 
old  sterile  contest  between  the  Church  and 
the  Revolution.  Her  industry,  like  that  of 
England,  is  suffering  from  the  suspension  of 
the  cotton  trade,  and,  unlike  England,  suf- 
fering has  not  been  repaid  by  a  new  and 
powerful  link  in  the  chain  which  binds  rich 
to  poor.  Louis  Napoleon  himself,  who 
reigns  only  as  the  heir  of  the  Revolution, 
who  is  emperor  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
will  of  the  people,  has  seemed  for  a  year  to 
doubt  whether  he  should  not  value  the  cas- 
j  sack  above  the  imperial  mantle  as  well  as 
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the  popular  bloase.  It  was  also  absolutely 
necessary  to  remove  the  public  sense  of  de- 
pression, yet  to  do  it  without  menaces  which 
would  have  plunged  France  in  new  compli- 
cations I  to  re-assure  the  world,  yet  assume 
that  earthquakes  were  always  due  to  France 
and  imperial  agency.  The  task  was  per- 
formed, and,  like  everything  else  to  which 
his  habitual  indolence  permits  the  emperor 
to  attend  himself,  it  was  performed  success- 
fiilly.  Calm  and  quiet  and  even  gentle  in 
tone,  the  emperor  reviewed  the  past,  and 
unrolled  before  France  a  wonderful  pano- 
rama of  achievement  and  glory  and  con- 
quest and  ever-widening  sources  of  influence. 
L* Empire  a^est  la  p€Ux,  except  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  for  the  imperial  arms 
have  triumped  in  Russia  and  Italy,  Syria  and 
China,  Mexico  and  Anam.  "  The  age  of 
conquests  "  has  passed,  but,  "  nevertheless, 
France  has  been  increased  by  two  provinces," 
her  Asiatic  dominions  by  five,  and  her  army 
is  carrying  out  an  idea  which  will  secure  at 
least  three  more  on  the  borders  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Napoleon  asks  "only. prosperity  and 
moral  preponderance ; "  but  where,  suggests 
the  emperor,  in  the  same  sentences,  has  the 
influence  of  France  not  been  felt?  In  Italy 
she  made  a  State  and  acquired  those  two 
^new  provinces."  In  the  East,  she  *' sup- 
ported "  the  union  of  the  principalities,  and 
redressed  the  grievances  of  Syria  and  Mon- 
tenegro, always  without  "  disavowing  "  the 
rights  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,— which  were 
only  smiled  aside.  In  Italy,  France  still 
Mpports  the  Holy  Father,  and  so  keeps  her 
iaginr  pressed  on  the  throat  of  the  Catholic 
world*  Misunderstandings  with  Spain  and 
Switserland  have  been  averted,  and  com- 
mercial treaties  concluded  with  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  European  world.  In  Asia,  the 
emperor  has  humbled  China  and  opened  in 
Anam  *'  a  vast  territory  to  French  activity." 
In  America — ah !  there  the  emperor  stays 
his  band,  and  only  admits  an  expedition 
against  a  country  where  *'  an  attempt  against 
the  honor  of  France  had  remained  unpun- 
ished." The  hiatus  is  supplied  in  the  for- 
eign report,  submitted  after  the  speech, 
where  the  Mexican  enterprise  is  allowed  to 
have  **  entered  on  a  phase  purely  military  " 
<^e.,  unburdened  by  treaties— and  the  em- 
peror hopes  soon  to  cover  French  arms  with 
^ry  **  and  secure  those  permanent  guaran- 
"  ibr  which  he  entered  the  ooontry,  and 
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which,  as  the  world  perceives,  must,  like  the 
Napoleonic  idea,  be  territorial.  The  state- 
ment reads  to  us  Englismen  matter  of  fact 
enough ;  but  one  must  be  French,  and  have 
suffered  under  thirty  years  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe's inaction,  to  understand  how  that  bril- 
liant picture  of  energy  and  influence,  and 
victory — that  long  panorama  of  French 
achievements,  turned  over  leaf  by  leaf  by  the 
man  who  has  done  it  all — afiects  French  im* 
aginations.  What  are  religious  contestai 
are  not  the  French  at  Home  P  What  matter 
deficits,  when  France  is  larger  by  600,000 
souls  P  What  signifies  internal  compression, 
when  abroad  the  Frenchman  is  as  powerful 
as  an  ancient  Roman  or  a  well-off  British 
subject  P  The  whole  of  it  is  true,  too, 
though  there  is  a  suppression  of  other  truths. 
France  Juu  under  Napoleon  recovered  hex 
ancient  rank;  she  hat  made  her  influence 
felt  throughout  the  earth,  and  has  justified 
the  old  French  idea  that  living  force  existed 
in  her  and  England  alone.  Nor  must  we  be 
blind  to  the  truth  that,  on  the  whole,  the  in* 
fiuence  of  France  has  been  beneficial.  If 
Napoleon  keeps  Rom^  it  is  through  him  that 
Italy  has  been  able  to  make  herself.  It  if 
not  in  our  mouths  to  quarrel  with  conquest* 
in  Cochin  China,  and  even  in  Mexico  though 
under  feeble  pretexts  the  influence  of  France 
will  assist  to  prevent  Central  America  from 
relapsing  into  barbarism.  France  has  abroad 
the  passionate,  multiform,  many- colored  life 
which  suits  her  genius,  and  which  is  refused 
to  her  at  home,  and  Napoleon  deserves  from 
her  for  his  foreign  policy  much  of  the  credit 
he  claims,  and  the  Legislature  is  so  willing 
to  accord.  Only  do  not  let  us  be  told  that 
all  this  forms  a  policy  which  the  world  is  not 
to  watch  with  suspicion,  or  that  a  sovereign 
who,  doing  all  this,  still  says  the  empire  is 
peace,  is  never  to  be  supposed  *'  actuated  by 

some  secret  motive,  or  mysterious  combina- 

•     ft  * 

uon." 

There  are  the  **  circenses ! "  modified  and 
refined  to  suit  the  tastes  of  a  people  who 
crave  like  Romans  for  excitement,  but  who 
are  intellectually  dyspeptic,  and  after  a  brief 
reference  to  the  increased  powers  of  the  Leg- 
islature, the  next  sentence  supplies  the 
'*  bread."  The  American  war  «  has  dried  up 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  industry," 
and  the  Legislature  must  sanction  a  grant  to 
relieve  **  those  who  submit  with  resignation 
to  a  misfortune  even  Government  cannot 
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aTert.''  It  has  been  said  that  the  Liberals 
object,  and  affinn  that  the  grant  was  not 
asked  till  it  seemed  probable  that  liberal 
France  might  herself  relieve  the  distress 
of  Rouen ;  but  the  objection  is  somewhat 
childish.  France  may  be  educated  to  self- 
government,  but  human  lives  are  not  fitting 
•ubjects  for  experiment.  The  majority  still 
look  to  the  State  as  if  it  were  earthly  Prov- 
idence, and  it  is  futile  to  allow  Napoleon  to 
tpend  millions  on  a  war  commenced  at  his 
own  discrietion,  and  refuse  him  the  right  to 
grant  thousands  for  the  relief  of  a  starving  de- 
partment, to  applaud  the  expense  on  games, 
and  then  fret  at  the  cost  of  bread. 

There  is  one  point,  and  one  only  on  which 
the  speech  disappoints  expectation.  It  re- 
veals nothing  of  the  true  policy  or  intentions 
of  the  emperor.  The  veil  of  mystery  which 
it  is  part  of  his  statecraft  to  maintain  shakes 
throughout  as  if  it  were  about  to  come  down, 
bat  it  remains  impervious  still.  Not  a 
thought  with  a  definite  bearing  can  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  allusions  to  Italy.  Napoleons 
are  not  suspected  of  "  tampering  with  revo- 
lution" while  directed,  like  Garibaldi's 
movement,  against  themselves,  and  the  fact 
that  French  "  arms  have  asserted  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ithly  without  abandoning  the 
Holy  Father,  whom  our  engagements 
obliged  us  to  support,"  was  sufficiently  pa- 
tent before.  What  the  world  cares  to  know 
is  whether  those  engagements  are  operative 
now,  and  on  this  point  neither  speech  nor  re- 
ports give  the  slightest  trustworthy  hint. 
The  reports,  indeed,  admit  the  fact  **  that 
definitive  organizations  and  durable  peace 
cannot  be  hoped  for  in  the  Italian  Peninsula 
so  long  as  the  disaccord  which  divides  Italy 
and  the  Papacy  still  subsists ; "  but  the  only 
plan  for  the  future  is  that  reconciliation  be- 
tween darkness  and  light  which  has  so  pal- 
pably failed  in  the  past.  The  emperor  has 
**  received  assurances  of  the  kind  intentions 
of  the  Pope ; "  but  then  those  kind  inten- 
tions only  imply  some  *'  useful  administra- 
tive and  judicial  reforms,"  the  principal  of 
which  is  a  change  in  the  management  of  the 
lottery.  On  America  His  Majesty  merely 
says  that  his  efforts  have  failed  through  the 
non-adhesion  of  the  maritime  powers,  and 
explains  that  his  mediation  has  only  been 
postponed — a  declaration  which,  as  fickleness 
is  not  the  emperor's  reproach,  will  not  ex- 
cite much  surprise.    Even  on  Mexico,  which 
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at  this  moment,  with  the  cotton  famine,  ab- 
sorbs all  French  attention,  the  emperor 
throws  no  light.  The  speech  barely  men- 
tions the  expedition;  and  the  reports, 
though  they  contain  the  menacing  phrase, 
"permanent  guarantees,"  neither  indicate 
their  character  nor  the  means  by  which  they 
are  to  be  secured.  All  as  to  the  past  is  bright 
with  color,  lively  with  animation ;  the  pres- 
ent is  passed  in  silence,  broken  only  by  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  need ;  and  the  rest  ia 
left  in  the  mist  in  which  the  emperor,  Kke 
Providence,  thinks  it  well  for  mere  mortals 
that  the  future  should  be  concealed.  This 
is  the  true  Napoleonic  course ;  and  it  ia 
because  this  course  of  repression  at  home 
and  feverish  activity  abroad,  of  conquest  and 
interference,  huge  grants  and  accessions  of 
influence,  is  obviously  to  continue,  that  this 
speech  is  interesting,  and  that  on  its  reodpt 
French  fbnds  fell  30  centimes. 


From  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  0  Feb. 
NATHAN  HALE. 

Nathan  Hale,  the  senior  editor  of  this 
paper,  with  which  his  name  is  indissolubly 
connected,  died  at  his  residence  in  Brook- 
line,  near  this  city,  last  evening,  at  a  fi^w 
minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  seventy* 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  was  entirely  painless.  Although 
a  stroke  of  paralysis  in  1854  warned  him 
and  his  family  that  his  career  of  usefulness 
must  be  brought  to  a  termination  at  no  very 
distant  day,  he  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  dT 
his  faculties  for  several  years  afterwards, 
and  it  was  not  until  a  very  few  days  ago  that 
his  family  were  led  to  expect  the  near  ap- 
proach of  dissolution.  As  lately  as  Sunday, 
the  1st  instant,  he  took  his  part  in  conver- 
sation with  unusual  animation. 

Nathan  Hale  was  bom  in  Westbampton, 
in  this  State,  16  August,  1784.  He  re- 
ceived his  name  from  his  father's  brother, 
the  patriot  spy  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1804,  and 
studied  law  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  would,  per- 
haps have  settled  in  that  State,  had  not  a 
vacancy  in  the  corps  of  mathematical  in- 
struction in  Exeter  Academy,  for  which  he 
was  highly  recommended,  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  that  office  and  his  consequent  re- 
moval East.    At  Exeter  he  made  the  ao> 
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qaaintance  of  the  late  Alexander  H.  Ever- 
ett, also  an  instructor  there,  whose  sister 
he  married  5  September,  1816,  having 
meanwhile,  in  1810,  removed  to  Boston 
where  in  due  time  he  had  been  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Suffolk  bar.  Mrs.  Hale 
survives  him. 

Mr.  Hale  very  early  became  actively  in- 
terested in  journalism,  and  his  editorship  of 
the  Boston  Daily  AdvertiseTf  beginning  1 
March,  1814,  is  the  fact  in  his  life  for  which 
he  would  wish  to  be  chiefly  remembered. 
This  was  the  first  daily  paper  here  published, 
and  for  many  years  the  only  one.  In  his 
hands  it  early  gained  an  enviable  character 
which  made  the  name  creditable  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  It  i&  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Buckingham  in  his  '< Reminiscences"  that 
Mr.  Hale  was  the  first  journalist  to  intro- 
duce as  a  regular  feature,  editorial  comments 
upon  passing  events  and  discussions  of  pub- 
lic topics.  Formerly  the  newspapers  had 
generally  been  conducted  by  printers  who 
inserted  articles  from  contributors  under 
various  signatures,  without  undertaking  to 
express  opinions  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Hale  also  gave  early  attention  to  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  business  of  journal- 
ism, and  was,  we  believe,  the  first  in  this 
part  of  the  country  to  introduce  steam- 
power  presses. 

Mr.  Hale  was  one  of  the  club  which 
founded  the  North  American  Review  and  of 
that  which  founded  the  Christian  Examiner. 
In  1825  he  prepared  from  the  original  au- 
thorities a  map  of  New  England,  which  still 
possesses  a  standard  character.  In  1828  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  protective  policy 
which  attracted  much  attention  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

While  engaged  in  his  chosen  vocation  as 
a  journalist  with  an  indefatigable  industry 
and  with  a  feeling  of  personal  responsibility 
to  his  readers,  which  he  never  forgot,  and 
which  scarcely  permitted  a  day's  absence 
from  his  office,  Mr.  Hale  nevertheless  found 
time  to  engage  in  numerous  works  of  advan- 
tage to  the  community.  His  labors  in  these 
were  disinterested.  Among  the  great  num- 
ber in  which  he  was  actively  engaged,  in 
many  of  them  as  a  pioneer,  there  are  two 
which  deserve  to  be  especially  remembered 
in  connection  with  his  name  by  reason  of 
the  prominent  part  which  he  had  in  them, 
and  of  their  wide-spread  and  lasting  impor- 


tance. We  refer  to  the  estal^ishment  of  the 
railway  system  in  New  England  and  the  in- 
troduction of  pure  water  into  the  city  of 
Boston.  Without  denying  to  others  their 
fair  share  of  credit  either  for  priority  or  for 
influence  in  these  undertakings,  it  will  not 
be  denied  by  any  person  conversant  with 
the  facts  that  the  master  spirit  in  every  stag^ 
of  their  progress,  from  the  inception  of  the 
idea  in  each  case,  to  its  successful  fulfilment, 
was  Nathan  Hale.  He  was  the  acting 
chairman  and  working  member  of  the  origi- 
nal board  of  internal  improvements  in  Mas- 
sachusetts under  whose  auspices  the  leading 
lines  of  our  railways  as  they  now  exist  were 
surveyed,  and  he  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Boston  and  Worcester,  one  of  the  earli- 
est railways  that  was  chartered,  and  the  first 
on  which  a  locomotive  ran.  Ho  was  a  mem- 
ber, we  believe,  of  every  one  of  the  many 
successive  boards  of  water  commissioners  in 
Boston,  excepting  one,  which  by  design  was 
made  to  consist  only  of  eminent  engineenf 
from  other  States,  whose  action  was  sub- 
stantially to  approve  the  plans  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hale  and  Ids  associates,  and  which  were 
subsequently  carried  out  by  a  board  of 
which  he  was  chairman. 

Mr.  Hale  entered  the  Legislature,  serving 
in  both  houses,  principally  to  urge  these  and 
kindred  topics  for  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic. He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1820  for  the  Revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  association  with  the  late 
Octavius  Pickering  made  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  body.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  later  convention,  in  1853. 
The  columns  of  his  paper  were  used  to  urge 
with  every  variety  of  pertinent  illustration 
and  perspicuous  argument,  works  of  public 
advantage,  which  now  seem  so  admirable  and 
so  necessary  that  one  wonders  argument  was 
ever  necessary  to  support  them.  But  pos- 
terity will  not  forget  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vices whereby  these  priceless  blessings  were 
obtained. 

Mr.  Hale  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of 
seeing  these  his  cherished  plans  successfully 
in  operation  ;  and  after  a  life  full  of  labor, 
he  has  passed  away,  as  we  have  said,  to  a 
world  of  rest  without  pain  and  without  a 
struggle.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Harvard  College  in  1863. 
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SoMB  words  arc  plnycd  on  golden  strings. 

Which  I  80  highly  rate, 
I  cannot  bear  for  meaner  things 

Their  sound  to  desecrate. 

For  every  day  they  are  not  meet. 

Or  for  a  careless  tone ; 
They  arc  for  rarest,  and  most  sweet. 

And  noblest  use  alone. 

One  word  is  Poet  :  which  is  flang 

So  carelessly  away, 
When  such  as*  you  and  I  hare  song. 

We  hear  it,  day  by  day. 

Men  pay  it  for  a  tender  phrase 

Set  in  a  cadenccd  rhyme  : 
I  keep  it  as  a  crown  of  praise 

To  crown  the  kings  of  time. 

And  Love  <  the  slightest  feelings,  stirred 

By  trivial  fancy,  seek 
Expression  in  that  golden  word 

They  taniish  while  they  speak. 

Nay,  let  the  heart's  slow,  rare  decree. 
That  word  in  reverence  keep ; 

Silence  herself  should  only  bo 
More  sacred  and  more  aeep. 

Forever  :  men  have  grown  at  length 

To  use  that  word,  to  raise 
Some  feeble  protest  into  strength. 

Or  turn  some  tender  phrase. 

It  should  be  said  in  awe  and  fear 
By  true  heart  and  strong  will. 

And  bum  more  brightly  year  by  year, 
A  starry  witness  still. 

Honor  :  all  trifling  hearts  are  fond 

Of  that  divine  appeal. 
And  men,  upon  the  slightest  bond. 

Set  it  as  slighter  seal. 

That  word  should  meet  a  noblo  foe 

Upon  a  noble  field, 
And  echo— like  a  deadly  blow 

Turned  by  a  silver  shield. 

Tmst  me,  the  worth  of  words  is  sach 

They  guard  all  noble  things, 
And  that  this  rash,  irreverent  touch 

Has  jarred  some  golden  strings. 

For  what  the  lips  have  lightly  said 

The  heart  will  liyrluly  hold. 
And  things  un  which  we  daily  tread 

Are  lightly  bought  and  sold. 

The  sun  of  every  day  will  bleach 

The  costliest  purple  hue. 
And  so  our  common  daily  speech 

Discolors  what  was  true. 

Bnt  as  yon  keep  some  thoughts  apart 

In  sacred,  honored  care, 
If  in  the  silence  of  your  heart, 

Their  utterance  too  be  rare ; 


Then,  while  a  thousand  worda  repest 

Unmeaning  clamors  all, 
Melodious  golden  echoes  sweet 

Shall  answer  when  you  call. 

Adelaide  A.  PBOcm. 
^Good  Words, 


HUBIAN  SYMPATHY. 

To  each  in  tnm  oar  little  walk. 
Our  time  to  look  and  think  and  knoWy 

To  perpetrate  our  little  talk. 
Our  little  talk  before  we  go, 

With,  in  our  ears,  the  constant  hnm 

Of  things  gone  by  and  things  to  come  I 

'Tis  well  to  recollect  the  old  ; 

'Tis  well  to  reason  forth  the  new ; 
'Tis  well  to  fashion  fancies  bold. 

And  phrase  with  elegance  the  true : 
But  every  high-commissioned  soal 
Will  strive  to  apprehend  the  Whole. 

The  Whole  I    Ah !  crush  in  one  the  yearly 
The  total  lapse  of  human  time ; 

And  what  in  total  Man  appears 
His  universal  life  sublime, 

This  mighty  breatliing  of  our  race. 

This  chieftaincy  of  Time  and  6j*acet 

What  bnt  a  Day  between  two  Nights^ 

A  listening  to  a  double  vow, 
A  running  to    and  fro  with  lights, 

A  gathering  shells  on  cither  shore; 
On  either  hand  a  dreadful  deep 
Of  endless  change,  or  else  of  sleep  % 

Kot  wholly !    For,  as  every  shell 

Moans  of  the  deep  from  whence  ifc  eama^ 
One  memory  wo  cherish  well, 
'    "  The  Heart  of  all  is  still  the  same ! " 
Whoso  there  is  that  thinks  not  thoa 
Blasphemes,  and  is  not  one  of  as. 

— Macmilian's  Maytmum, 


ABOU  DEN  BUTLER. 

Abou  Ben  Butler  (may  his  tril>e  increaie), 
Awoke  one  night  down  by  the  old  Balixe, 
And  saw,  outside  the  comfort  of  Ills  room, 
Making  it  warmer  for  the  gathering  gloom, 
A  black  man  shivering  in  thowhitcr'n  cold:— 
Exceeding  courage  made  Beu  Butler  bold, 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  dark  lie  Niid— 
"  What  wantest  thou  *  "— tlic  flguie 

head. 

And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sad  accord. 
Answered — "  The  men  who'll  serve  the  pupc 

of  the  Lord." 
'*  And  am  I  one  ? "  said  Sutler ;  *<  Nay,  noteo 
Replied  the  black  man.    Butler  spoke  mora  lo 
But  cheerily  still ;  and  said,  "  A$  1  am  Bm, 
You'll  not  nave  cause  to  tell  me  that  again  I  ^ 

The  figure  bowed,  and  vanished.  The  next  bS| 
It  came  once  more,  environed  strong  in  l^ght^ 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  Fkeadc 

blessed. 
And  lo !  Ben  Butler's  name  led  nil  the; 
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WAITING. — VESPERS. 


WAITING. 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "jOIIN    HALIFAX^    GENTLE- 
MAN." 

Post  tempestatem  tranquillity. 

"-Kpiiaph  in  Ely  Cathedral 

Thbt  lie,  with  uplift  linndu,  and  feet 

Stretched  like  dcnd  feet  that  walk  no  more, . 

And  stony  mnsks  oft  humnn  sweet,    • 
As  if  the  olden  look  each  wore, 

Familiar  curves  of  lip  and  eye, 

Were  wrought  by  some  fond  memory. 

All  waitinjr  :  the  new-coffined  dead. 
The  handful  of  mere  dust  that  lies 

Sareopha^uscd  in  stone  and  lead 
Under  the  wcij;ht  of  ccninrien : 

Knight,  cardinal,  bishop,  abbess  mild, 

With  last  week's  buried  year-old  child. 

Aiter  the  tempest  cometh  peace. 

After  long  travail  sweet  repose ; 
These  folded  palms,  these  feet  that  cease 

From  any  motion,  are  but  shows 
Of—what?    \V hat  i-c»tf  //{w  rest  they  ?   Where? 
The  generations  naught  declare. 

Dark  grave,  unto  whose  brink  wo  come, 
Drawn  nearer  by  all  nights  and  days ; 

Each  after  cnch,  thy  solemn  gloom 
Pierces  with  momentary  gaze. 

Then  goes,  unwilling  or  content. 

The  way  that  all  his  fathers  wont. 

Is  there  no  voice  or  gui<ling  hand 

Arising  from  the  awful  void. 
To  say,  "  Fear  not  the  silent  land  ; 

Would  He  make  nuglit  to  Ikj  destroyed  ?  " 
Would  He  ?  or  can  He  ?     What  know  we 
Of  Him  who  is  Intinity  ? 

Strong  Love,  which  taught  us  hnmnn  love. 
Helped  us  to  follow  through  all  spheres 

Some  soul  that  did  sweet  dead  li;  s  mo\'e. 
Lived  in  dear  eyes  in  smiles  and  teiurs, 

Ix>ve— once  so  near  our  flesh  allied, 

That  "Jesus  wept''  when  Lazarus  died; — 

Eagle-eyed  Faith  that  can  sco  God, 
In  worlds  without  and  heart  within; 

In  sorrow  by  the  stnart  o*  the  rod, 
In  guilt  by  the  anguish  of  the  sin ; 

In  everythiiig  pure,  holy,  fair, 

God  saying  to  man's  soul,  *'  I  am  there ;  "— 

These  only,  twin  archangels  stand 
Above  the  abyss  of  common  doom, 

These  only  Ktrcicli  the  tender  hand 
To  us  descending  to  the  tomb. 

Thus  making  it  a  bed  of  re>t 

With  spices  and  with  odors  drcst. 

So,  like  one  weary  and  worn,  who  sinks 
To  sleep  bencnih  long  faithful  eyes, 

Who  asks  no  word  of  love,  but  drinks 
The  silence  which  is  paradise— 

Wo  only  cry,  *'  Keep  angel-ward. 

And  givo  us  good  rest,  (3  good  Lord ! " 

— MacmiUaH*$  Magaxim, 


WHKN  GREEM  LEAVES  COME  AGAIH. 

BONO. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  JOHN    HAUYAX,  OBTTIJ 

MAN. 

When  greon  loaves  como  again,  mj  loTe^ 
When  green  leaves  come  ngnin,-— 

Why  put  on  such  a  cloudy  fuco. 
When  green  leaves  como  again  1 

"  Ah,  this  spring  will  Iw  liko  tho  last^ 

Of  promise  false  and  vain ; ' 
And  summer  dio  in  winter's  arms 

£ro  green  leaves  como  again. 

"  So  slip. tho  seasons — and  oar  lifca  : 

'Tis  idle  to  complain : 
But  yet  I  sigh,  I  scarce  know  why. 

When  green  leaves  come  again.'* 

Nar,  lift  up  thankfnl  eyes,  my  sweot  I 

Count  eqnal,  loss  and  gain : 
Because  as  long  ns  the  world  lasts. 

Green  leaves  w<iV  como  again. 

For,  snro  as  earth  lires  under  snowi. 

And  Love  lives  under  fMiin, 
'Tis  good  to  sing  w-itU  every  thing, 

"  When  grccu  leaves  como  ngiiin." 


VESPERS. 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^  THE  PATIEXCB  OV  BOn;** 

When  I  have  said  my  quiet  say. 
When  I  have  sung 'my  little  soni;. 

How  sweet,  methought,  shall  dio  tho  daj 
Tho  valley  and  the  hill  along ! 

How  sweet  the  summons,  *'  Como  airay  I  * 
That  calls  mo  from  tlie  busy  throng  I 

I  thought  b««ido  the  water's  flow 

Awhile  to  lie  beneath  tho  leaves ; 
I  thought  in  autumn's  harvest  glow 

To  iiist  my  head  upon  the  shearea. 
But  lo  I  metliinks  the  day  is  brief 
And  cloudy ;  flower,  nor  fruit,  nor  leaf 
I  bring,  and  yet,  accented,  free 
And  blest,  my  Lord,  1  como  to  thee  I 

What  matter  now  for  promise  lost 

Through  blast  of  spring  or  summer  ninaf 
What  matter  now  for  purpose  crossed. 

For  broken  hopes  and  wasted  pains  t 
What  if  tho  olive  little  yields. 

What  if  the  vino  Ik)  blasted  ?    ThiiM 
The  com  upon  a  thousand  fields. 

Upon  a  thousand  bills  the  viae  I 

Thon  lox'cst  still  the  poor— oh,  blest 

In  poverty  beloved  to  bo ! 
Less  lowly  is  my  choice  confessed, 

I  love  tlie  rich  in  loving  Thee. 
My  spirit  bare  lieforo  Thee  stands, 

1  bring  no  gif^,  I  ask  no  sign, 
I  come  to  Thee  with  empty  iMnds. 

The  sarer  to  bo  filled  rrom  Thine  I 
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From  Th«  Qnnrterly  Review. 

Christopher  North :  a  Memoir  of  John  WU- 
son.    By  his  Daughter.  Edinburgh,  1862. 

Mrs.  Gordon  has  not  been  well  advised 
to  become  the  biographer  of  her  father. 
Over  and  above  the  considerations  which 
usually  forbid  that  a  child  should,  sit  in 
judgment  upon  a  parent,  thcro  are  special 
reasons  in  Mrs.  Gordon'*  case  why  she 
should  have  studiously  held  aloof  from  so 
delicate  an  enterprise.  Mrs.  Gordon  is  the 
wife  of  a  gentleman  who  to  Tarious  social 
qualities  adds  this,  that,  being  the  scion  of  a 
Whig  family,  he  has,  in  a  place  where  party 
feeling  always  runs  high,  from  his  youth  up- 
wards breathed  an  atmosphere  of  Whiggery. 
The  wife,  as  is  natural,  adopts  her  husband's 
firiends,  and  falls  in  with  her  husband's  prej- 
udices. It  is  scarcely  possible  fot  her,  there- 
fore, in  writing  the  life  of  a  Tor}'  father,  to 
look  at  the  subject  from  first  to  last,  except 
through  a  false  medium.  The  hero  of  her 
tale,  according  to  his  daughter's  showing, 
passes  the  hotter  half  of  his  da}*8  without 
taking  (he  smallest  interest  in  politics,  or 
expressing  any  opinions  on  the  subject.  By 
and  by  he  is  thrown  among  a  knot  of  rabid 
Edinburgh  Tories,  and,  after  wasting  his 
great  powers  for  many  years  in  advocating 
their  views,  he  subsides  at  last,  when  passion 
has  died  out  and  judgment  matured  itself, 
into  moderate  >Vhiggi8m.  It  seems  more- 
OTer  that,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
Tory  delusion,  he  is  cruelly  made  use  of  by 
the  agents  of  the  faction  for  their  own  bad 
purposes.  Having  a  keen  perception  of  the 
ralue  of  their  prize,  they  seize  it,  and  hold 
it  with  a  grasp  which  cannot  be  shaken  off 
Certain  obnoxious  individuals  throw  their 
•pell  over  him,  whereupon  his  character,  as 
well  moral  as  intellectual,  undergoes  a 
frightful  change.  They  persuade  him  to 
join  them  in  a  purely  literary  undertaking, 
and  ho  is  involved  at  once  in  the  fiercest 
party  polemics.  His  articles  take,  he  can- 
not tell  how,  a  tone  of  bitter  personality.  If 
ha  lend  himself  at  any  time  —  and  it  is  not 
denied  that  he  often  does  lend  himself —  to 
proceedings  which  outrage  the  laws  of  Edin- 
burgh decorum,  it  is  always  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  somebody  else.  If  with  a  too  re- 
morseless hand,  for  example,  he  demolish  a 
cockney,  or  expose  a  charlatan,  or  strip  the 
mask  from  a  hypocrite,  or  scarify  a  pre- 
taoderf  another  spirit  more  wicked  than  his 
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own  has  sot  him  on.  Now  it  appears  to  ua 
that,  granting  all  this  to  be  true,  the  truth, 
as  Mrs.  Gordon  sots  it  forth,  redounds  very 
little  to  her  father's  honor.  You  connot  call 
him  a  great  man  who  does  even  great  thinga 
only  at  the  suggestion  of  others  —  you  mutt 
pronounce  him  to  bo  a  very  poor  creature 
indeed  whom  somebody  else  inveigles  iatb 
the  perpetration  of  mean  thiugs  and  bad 
things.  But  is  it  all  true?  Mrs.  Gordon 
declares  that  it  is;  and  in  order,  we  pre* 
sumo,  to  verify  the  assertion,  she  has  used 
her  father's  correspondence  in  a  w&y  which 
that  noble-minded  person  would  have  been 
the  first  to  condemn.  There  are  lettera 
printed  in  theso  volumes  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  intended  for  other  eyea 
than  those  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were 
addressed;  and  which  tako  their  places 
where  we  find  them  with  the  worse  graoa 
that  it  was  obviously  not  in  Mrs.  Gordon's 
power  to  favor  us  with  her  father's  answera 
to  them. 

Is  it  thus  that  the  good  name  of  a  generous 
and  gifted  man  is  to  be  vindicated  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  by  preserving  his  confidences,  by  re* 
specting  his  friendships,  and  by  writing  in  a 
spirit  of  which  ho  would  have  approved? 
Nor  is  the  strictly  narrative  portion  of  the 
performance  worthy  of  the  subject  with  which 
it  deals.  Mrs.  Gordon  acknowledges  many 
obligations  to  Mr.  Alexander  Nicolson,  Ad- 
vocate ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the 
amount  of  aid  rendered  to  her  by  that  gen« 
tleman,  she  has  not  succeeded  in  giving  to 
tho  world  such  a  portraiture  of  her  father  aa 
docs  him  common  justice.  Her  account  of 
his  childhood  and  early  youth  is  neither  mora 
nor  less  than  a  rechctuffie  of  some  of  the 
papers  in  tho  **  Recreations  of  Christopher 
North."  Her  stor}*  of  his  first  love,  and  of 
its  influence  upon  his  character  and  pros* 
pects,  is  mere  silliness.  Of  the  notico  which 
she  takes  of  his  literary  life  in  Edinburghy 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  regretting  sincerely  that  she 
should  have  imposed  upon  us  so  disagreea- 
ble a  task.  Meanwhile  it  may  not  bo  amiaa 
to  lead  up  to  that  point  liy  sketching  very 
briefly  the  outlines  of  Wilson's  career,  till 
we  find  him  fir^t  a  briefless  barrister  in  the 
Modem  Athens,  and  then  a  contributor  to 
Blackwood  M  Magazine. 

John  Wilson,  the  eldest  son  but  fourth 

child  of  hia  parenta,  waa  bom  in  Faialey  oo 
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the  18th  of  May,  1785.  His  father,  a  gauze- 
manufacturer,  had  sprung  from  the  people. 
He  was  the  founder  of  his  own  fortunes,  an 
honest  man,  and  a  good  citizen.  His  mother 
claimed  descent  through  the  female  line  from 
the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance Mrs.  Gordon  attributes  the  old 
lady's  stately  manner  and  peculiar  personal 
beauty.  We  are  really  not  competent  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  so  delicate  a  point,  hav- 
ing encountered  in  our  day  a  great  deal  of 
loveliness  among  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  the  reverse  among 
the  higher.  But  be  the  causes  what  they 
might,  the  fact  itself  is  undeniable  that  John 
AVilson's  mother  was  a  very  striking  person, 
and  that  she  transmitted  to  her  children, 
originally  ten  in  number,  no  small  share  of 
her  own  remarkably  Saxon  dignity  and 
beauty. 

The  house  in  which  Wilson  was  bom  re- 
tains the  name  of  AVilson's  Hall,  and  is 
shown  with  becoming  pride  to  strangers  by 
the  good  people  of  his  native  town.  It  is  a 
dingy  tenement  in  a  dingy  court  or  close, 
which  runs  off,  after  the  usual  manner  of 
Scotch  closes  or  courts,  from  the  top  of  the 
High  Street.  It  was,  however,  abandoned 
by  the  family  soon  after  the  future  poet  came 
among  them,  and  is  now  used  as  a  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  by  the  operatives  of  the  place. 
Wilson's  earliest  associations  were  thus  con- 
nected with  a  mansion  on  the  outskirts  'o£ 
the  town,  which,  besides  being  surrounded 
with  extensive  gardens,  commands  a  fine 
view  over  a  country  undulating  and  rich,  and 
here  and  there  diversified  with  patches  of 
woodland.  His  first  lessons  were  learnt  in 
a  day-school  kept  by  Mr.  James  Peddie. 
By  and  by  he  was  removed  to  the  manse  of 
Mearns,  of  which  Dr.  M'Latchie  was  the  in- 
cumbent ;  and  finally,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
he  became  a  student  at  Glasgow  College,  and 
a  boarder  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  best  men 
and  ablest  teachers  of  whom  Scotland  could 
then  boast — the  late  Professor  Jardine. 

Wilson,  as  a  child,  was  remarkable  oven 
in  his  father's  house  for  the  exceeding  beauty 
of  his  form  and  face  and  the  sprightliness  of 
his  movements.  He  learned  easily  what  ho 
was  set  to  learn,  and  never  forgot  it.  Ath- 
letic, too,  and  enterprising,  he  evinced  a 
keen  relish  for  sports,  and  especially  for 
sports  which  tested  both  his  strength  and 
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!  his  courage.  At  three  years  of  age,  we  are 
told,  ho  set  off  one  day  to  fish  in  a  bum  three 
miles  distant  from  his  home,  and  returned 
brimful  of  delight,  bearing  in  his  hands  a 
minnow  which  had  been  so  ill  adviaed  as  to 
impale  itself  upon  bis  crooked  pin.  At  eight, 
he  knew  every  pool  and  linn  in  the  stream 
which  runs  through  the  parish  of  Mearns, 
and  could  tell  exactly  where  the  best  trout 
lay  in  the  black  loch- over  tho  brow  of  the 
hill  which  looks  down  upon  the  manse. 
This  passion  for  angling,  as  it  early  showed 
itself,  so  it  never  left  him  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  It  recurs  perpetually  in  those  exqui- 
site rhapsodies  with  which  as  Christopher 
North  he  long  delighted  the  world;  and 
among  which  there  is  none  more  touching 
than  thoso  which  seem  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  remembrance  of  his  schoolboy 
days  at  Mearns,  and  of  the  companions  with 
whom  they  were  spent.  We  scarcely  feel 
while  we  read  that  what  is  set  before  us  may, 
after  all,  be  but  the  poet's  dream.  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  boy  lost  on  the  hill-side  saw 
and  felt  all  that  the  author  describes  ?  We 
are  close  beside  him  when  "  the  mist  be- 
comes a  shower,  and  the  shower  a  flood,  and 
the  flood  a  storm,  and  the  storm  a  tempest, 
and  the  tempest  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
the  thunder  and  lightning  hcavenquake  and 
earthquake,  till  the  heart  of  poor  wee  Kit 
quakes  and  almost  dies  within  him."  We 
see  distinctly  "the  small  brown  moorland 
bird,  as  dry  as  a  toast,  hopping  out  of  his 
heather-hole,  and  cheerfully  cheeping  com* 
fort ; "  and  then  "  with  crest  just  a  thought 
lowered  by  the  rain,  the  green-backed  white- 
breasted  peascwccp  walks  close  by  us  in  the 
mist,  and — sight  of  wonder!  that  makes, 
even  that  quandary  by  the  quagmire,  our 
heart,  beat  with  joy — ^lo !  never  seen  befon» 
and  seldom  since,  three  wee  peoseweeps,  not 
three  days  old,  little  bigger  than  shrewmice, 
all  covered  with  blackish  down  interspersed 
with  long  white  hair,  running  after  their 
mother.  But  the  lai^  haxel  eye  of  the  she 
peasewecp,  restless  even  in  the  most  utter 
solitude,  soon  spies  us  glowering  at  her  and 
her  young  ones  through  our  tears,  and  not 
for  a  moment  doubting — Heaven  forgive  her 
for  tho  shrewd  but  cruel  suspicion !— that 
we  were  Lord  Eglintoun's  gamekeeper,  vith 
a  sudden  shrill  cry  that  thrills  to  tho  mar- 
row  in  our'cold  backbone,  flaps  and  flatten 
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herself  away  into  the  mitt ;  while  the  little 
black  bits  of  down  disappe^,  like  devils, 
into  the  moss." 

All  this  we  not  only  feel,  but  see :  indeed, 
if  the  man  who  wrote  it  had  never  written 
another  line  of  the  same  sort,  he  would  have 
taken  his  place  among  the  ^remost  of  the 
word-painters  who  have  adorned  the  litera- 
ture of  England,  or  of  any  other  country  un- 
der the  sun. 

*  From  bis  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  year 
Wilson  continued  to  reside,  during  term- 
time,  in  Professor  Jardine's  family,  and  was 
an  indufatigablo  student  in  his  class.  He 
attended  likewise  the  prelections  of  John 
Young,  the  Professor  of  Greek,  of  whom,  as 
well  as  of  Professor  Jardine,  he  often  speaks 
in  terms  of  the  warmest  commendation. 
Nor  were  these  commendations  undeserved, 
whether  Young  or  Jardine  chanced  to  be  the 
subject  of  them.  They  were  both  men  of 
extraordinary  power  as  teachers.  The  for- 
mer, small  in  person,  with  a  keen  black  eye, 
•eemed  to  catch  the  very  spirit  of  each  sep- 
arate author  as  he  spread  out  the  page  be- 
fore him  ;  and,  himself  laughing  or  weeping, 
he  threw  his  pupils  into  fits,  or  brought  tears 
from  their  eyes,  according  as  he  read  aloud 
acme  passage  from  the  "  Clouds  "  of  Aris- 
tophanes, or  lingered  over  the  parting  scene 
between  Hector  and  Andromache.  Jardine, 
on  the  other  hand,  possessed,  above  all  the 
teachers  whom  wo  have  known  or  of  whom 
we  have  read,  the  art  of  fostering  and  bring- 
ing into  play  the  peculiar  talent,  whatever  it 
might  be,  which  belonged  to  his  scholars 
individually.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
a  man  should  have  made  an  enduring  place 
for  himself  in  Wilson's  affections ;  for  many 
besides  Wilson  learned  to  look  up  to  Jardine 
as  their  intellectual  father,  and  still  retain — 
though  their  numbers  are  diminishing  fast — 
a  deep  sense  of  the  benefits  which  they  de- 
med  from  that  good  man's  instructions. 

Wilson  seems  to  have  attained  to  marked 
success  at  Glasgow,  especially  in  the  Logic 
class.  Ho  carried  o£t  many  prises,  and 
amused  himself  besides  by  writing  essays 
and  poems.  Some  of  the  latter  stiU  sur- 
Tive  in  MSS.  His  personal  habits,  all  the 
while,  were  methodical  and  neat,  contrasting 
strongly  with  those  into  which  he  fell  a  few 
years  later  in  life.  There  is  a  portrait  by 
Baebum  in  the  Edinburgh  National  Gallery, 
which  represents  him  as  a  well-grown  youth. 
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and  a  dandy  of  the  first  water.  He  is  }ressed 
in  a  blue  coat  with  bright  brass  buttons, 
buckskins,  and  top-boots,  just  as  if  he  were 
preparing  to  mount  the  horse  which  is  seen 
in  the  background.  Nor  was  that  with  him 
an  infrequent  occupation  in  those  days.  He 
rode  well,  and  took  great  delight  in  the  ex- 
ercise.  He  was  likewise  a* good  runner,  a 
capital  jumper,  and  a  bold  swimmer.  In 
fact,  he  diversified  his  student  life  with  all 
the  amusements  to  which  youth  is  prone,  not 
forgetting  balls,  concerts,  te^parties,  and 
morning  calls*  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
enjoyed  himself  most  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  in  that  lovely  valley  over  which  the 
woods  of  Bothwell  wave,  and  on  which  the 
ruined  towers  of  the  grim  old  castle  look 
down.  And  here,  according  to  Mrs.  Gordon, 
he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  an  orphan 
maid,  who  afterwards  stood  for  the  original 
of  his  Margaret  Lindsay,  We  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  falling  in  love.  It 
was  exactly  what  an  imaginative  lad  of  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen  would  be  apt  to  do  ;  and 
we  dare  say  that  for  many  a  day  afterwards 
the  image  of  Margaret  Lindsay  retained  its 
place  in  his  memory,  when  other  calls  upon 
his  time  and  attention  left  him  free  to  think 
about  her.  But  to  build  up  upon  so  slights 
foundation  a  romantic  story  of  despair,  and 
of  irregularities  of  conduct  arising  out  of 
despair,  is  a  mistake  into  which  only  a  wo- 
fiaan  could  fall.  There  is  no  reason,  as  far 
as  we  can  discover,  why  Wilson  should  not 
have  plighted  his  faith  to  Miss  Lindsay  at 
Glasgow,  and  married  her  afterwards,  had 
he  been  so  disposed.  His  father  was  dead, 
and  had  left  him  master,  when  he  came  of 
age,  of  a  fortune  estimated  at  £50,000 ;  and, 
potent  as  we  all  know  the  principle  of  filial 
obedience  to  be  in  Scotland,  it  can  scarcely 
be  credited  that,  in  deference  to  his  mother's 
prejudices,  Wilson  would  have  given  up  a 
maiden  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached, 
and  who,  according  to  Mrs.  Gordon's  show- 
ing, was  every  way  worthy  of  a  poet's  love. 
From  Glasgow  Wilson  proceeded,  in  1803, 
to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  Gentleman 
Commoner  of  Magdalen  College.  He  soon 
began  to  make  a  stir  among  the  groves  of 
Acadieme.  A  hard  reader  by  fits  and  starts, 
he  shot  ahead  of  his  contemporaries  as  a 
scholar,  and  still  more  so  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into  practices 
which  were  better  thought  of  in  tfaose  daja 
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than  they  arc  now.    We  speak  of  times  asked, '  What,  then,  do  you  consider  dress  ? ' 

when    cock-fighting  was    still    fashionable  J^Silk  stockings,  etc.,  etc., '  was  the  answer, 
among 
"on 

^        7"  » — — •-"-  -"-  W-......0,  —  —   ngye  nQ  more  ttnes  to  pay.     , 

frequented  the  cockpit  regularly,  kept  his  i  complied  with  the  rules,'  pointing  to  fail 
gamecocks  and  fought  them.  lie  was  one  j  eilk  stocking^  which  he  had  very  carefully 
of  the  stoutest  oars  on  the  Isis ;  in  running  I  drawn  over  the  coarse  woollen  walking 
and  jumping  no  one  could  approach  him  ;  \  stockings  which  he  wore  usually :  his  strong 
and  ho  was  a  firstrate  pugilist    Many  a  s^o^  ^^  still  retained." 

bargee  guilty  of  insolence  to  himself  or  to       y.  .,  ^  -   , .     .    /^-  _i  t  i#         a 

.°  .1         v  .  1        ^  /.  It  was  the  fashion  m  Oxford  naif  a  ccntuiT 

others,  received  condign  punishment  from  .     i  •  i.  j  j  -w  _j  i 

,.       '    ,  .     TT    .11     f  \.'       ye       ,  ago  to  drink  deep,  and  Magdalen  was  assur- 

him  on  the  spot.    He  tells  of  himself,  and      ,i         ^  i_  v-  j  L^u         n  •     *i.  . 

,  ,..*.,,  1.1../%  cdly  not  behind  other  colleges  in  that  re- 

the  tradition  still  survives  about  him  in  Ox-       / .      \vi--«  :«  ^a^us^a     -.hi.     j    * 

^    ,  ^,      ^         ,.  .  ^  .    I         ,  spect.    Wilson  is  admitted  on  all  bands  to 

ford,  that  for  a  slight  wager  he  leaped  across  i        u  ^         «•    t.       *  i.-  ^-^m 

.     Vii_        II     .  -7    1-       .L      .  have  been  no  flmcher  at  his  cups  i  yet  Mrs. 


the  Charwell,  at  a  point  where  the  stream 
measures  twenty-three  feet  from  bank  to 
bank.  Unless  our  memory  play  us  false,  a 
jump  not  fur  inferior  to  this  was  taken  over 


Gordon  assures  us,  on  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Southwell,  that  they  never  got  the  better  of 
him.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  it. 
Wilson's  head  was  as  strong  as  his  arm; 


the  same  river  a  few  years  subsequently,  by  i  ^i                                 *    ?  i.             i-  i 

-.u    1  X    o-    urn.       TT      -1.         mu  and  there  was  no  amount  of  liquor  which, 

the  late  Sir  u  illiam  Hamilton.    These  ex-  _.  ^     ^.^  «^                   u          1 1       ^ 

,  .         .  1    , .             -n      ^  when  the  fit  came  on,  he  could  not  carry 

ploits,  with  his  magnificent  appearance —  ..,  .          .^        „t.^         , .          „    ' 

r     u        11    1*1     TT-  1    o.     .   •    r    *  u-  I-  away  with  impunity.     Witness  his  swallow- 

for  he  walked  tlie  High  Street  six  feet  high,  .      •'  ^          .'.•'.           ,                       , 

•*!.  ^u      1.    *       1     u     II         r        A.I  ing  on  a  certain  occasion— when  weary  and 

with  the  chest  and  shoulders  of  an  Atlas,  #.  "        ^,^     n  j     iv^      i        j     t   ^   .    * 

,,,,.,      e       A     11               J  r     u-  foot-sore  he  called,  after  a  long  day's  fast,  at 

and  the  limbs  of  an  Apollo— gamed  for  him       - ,       ^        *L    v     i      *.t-     r>    v 

^ .      ,             I.     i.  /.                                   1  a  farm-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Orchie — 

at  least  as  much  of  favor  among  gown  and  ^  ^      .     *  _, .  i  ^       ,.,  .,     .,,       .„ 

I .   ,   .„.     ,  -.LI.*  QuvLTt  of  whiskey,  diluted  with  milk,  at 

town,  as  Ins  brilliant  cxaminauon  u-hen  ho  two  draught..    The  truth  we  .nspect  to  be, 

wentupfor  1..8  Bachelors  degree  gratified  that  during  the  la.t  year  of  hi.  undergrad- 

the  beads  of  his  college.  ..  *^  ^       ^  «    i      u  «*  ^  .i    -•«  l        -..  j 

.            .  1      1 1       I            1.    ,     1  uatc  course,  and  subsequently  till  he  quitted 

A    consulcrable    change   had,   however,  ,ho  university,  WUson's  manner  of  life  wa. 

come  over  h,m  m  many  respects.    Cpas.ng  „,eh  as  must  have  broken  down  any  consti- 

to  be  a  dandy,  he  degenerated  into  some-  ^^^.^^  ^^^  adamantine  than  his  own.    He 

thing  not  far  removed  from  a  sloven.    II  ^„.  *i  „  «^.,«»«.*  .4,wi*«*    -i.^          *  - 

°.           Ml.           1        -.1          o  ^^^  the  severest  student,  the  most  joroui 

was  impossible  to  render  cither  a  face  or  ^  ^^     .        .i  ^         *  j    •        *i.i  .     •     ».- 

«         ,A     , .          .^       .        1    .  *     I'll.,  companion,  the  most  daring  athlete  in  his 

figure  like  his  unattracuve ;  but  he  did  his  ^„«    .,^i«     tt^  «.«.,i,i  ...  1 1^  i      u  *.  f 

xT  ^  ^            4U      zp   *    r  u  .u  u    ^i.         1  ^^^  circle.    Ho  would  suddenly  shut  him- 

best  to  mar  the  effect  of  both  by  the  mal-  ^^,f        j„  ^j,              ^^^      ^^^  ^ 

arrangements  of  h.stoUet.    His  hair,  which  „„j  ^    ,      ,,;„,^,f  ^^  evei^body,  and  T. 

he  wore  m  huge  masses  over  his  shoulders,  „„^i,i««i,:  w^i,  «„.„  ««.«:«  vu^             u 

1    1    J      -f  -f    II                         *    ..     .*i!  suddenly  break  away  again,  like  one  whom 

looked  as  If  It  seldom  came  m  contact  with  the  impulse   to   strong   physical  exertion 

a  comb.    Contrary  to  the  recogn«ed  cus-  carried  headlong  before  it    lie  often  disap- 

toms  of  the  age,  ho  allowed  his  whiskers  to  ^^^  f^„^  q^^^  ^^  ^        togothct,  m 

grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and  his  outer  \,^^  !,««„:.,«  «.i,uk-«  k-*  u^a   ^  ^      /\- 

?  ....       ,             ,  ,    .     i\i   ^  1 .   .  .1    ,  one  knowing  whither  he  had  gone.     On 

habiliments  seemed  to  imply  that  hi.  tailor's  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  j^^^U^  ^„  j^    ^^^  ^ 

and  shoemaker  s  bills  cou  d  bnng  him  very  ^„^^^^,  ^^j^j,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^,j  y^^^      ^ 

litUe  discomfort  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Dr.  ^^^^  ^,^„  ^y^^  j,^^^  ^,  Wellington',  fc- 

bouthxvcll,  one  of  the  few  of  his  sur^•.vIng  ^^„,  ^ight  Division.    One  morning  he  ar- 


contcmpurnrics  at  Magdalen,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing ludicrous  account  of  his  habits  in 
these  respects : — 

"  The  established  rule  of  our  Common- 
room  was  that  no  one  should  appear  there 
without  being  in  full  evening  dress :  non- 
compliance involved  a  fine  of  one  guinea, 
which  NVilson  had  more  than  once  incurred 
and  ^)uid.  Having  one  day  come  in  in  his 
monung  garb,  and  paid  down  the  fine,  he 


rived  at  Magdalen  to  breakfast,  having 
walked  all  the  way  from  London,  which  ho 
quitted  after  dinner  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, ai  grande  tenue.  Ho  accounted  for  the 
circumstance  by  saying  that  a  fellow  had  in* 
suited  him '  in  Orosvcnor  Square,  that  he 
thrashed  him,  and,  not  wishing  to  get  into 
trouble  with  the  police,  that  he  walked  oa 
and  on  till  he  found  himielf  at  the  oollli9g$ 
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gate.  His  vacations  he  seems  to  have  de- 
voted almost  entirely  to  pedestrian  tours. 
One  of  these  carried  him  through  Wales, 
another  to  the  Lake  country,  a  third  all  over 
Ireland — indeed,  a  yearning  for  \?ild  adven- 
ture seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  the  mas- 
ter passion  of  his  nature,  which  he  seriously 
thought  of  indulging  by  accompanying  Mun- 
go  Park  in  his  second  journey  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa. 

Another  of  Wilson's  proctices,  for  which 
Mrs.  Gordon  accounts  in  her  own  way,  was 
this :  ho  would  sally  forth  at  midnight,  and 
go  to  the  Angel  Inn,  where  many  of  t^ie  up 
and  down  coaches  met.  '*  There  he  used  to 
preside  at  the  passengers'  supper-table,  carv- 
ing for  them,  inquiring  all  about  their  re- 
fpectivc  journeys,  why  and  wherefore  they 
were  made,  who  they  were,  etc.,  and  in  re- 
turn astonishing  them  with  his  wit  and 
pleasntry,  and  sending  them  off  wondering 
who  ami  what  he  could  be."  **  He  frequently 
went  from  the  Angel  to  the  Fox  and  Goose, 
an  early-purl  and  gill  house,  where  ho  found 
the  coachmen  and  guards  preparing  for  the 
coaches  which  had  left  London  at  night,  and 
there  ho  found  an  audience,  and  sometimes 
remained  till  the  college  gates  were  opened." 
Does  the  reader  suppose  that  these  were  mere 
escapades — the  acts  of  a  young  man  carried 
away  by  exuberant  animal  spirits?  They 
were  nothing  of  the  sort.  Wilson  "  went 
to  such  places  in  cold  blood,  to  study  char- 
•cter,  in  which  they  abounded. 

Strange  to  say,  the  man  who  thus  rioted 
in  the  wildest  realities  of  outer  life,  was  at 
heart  an  idealist  of  the  most  sensitive  kind. 
He  had  early  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Lake 
school  of  poetry,  and  aspired  to  become  in 
due  time  one  of  its  leading  members.  In- 
deed, while  yet  an  inmate  of  Professor  Jar- 
din's  house,  he  wrote  to  Wordsworth  a  let- 
ter which  breathes  strongly  of  the  discipline 
to  which  the  pupils  of  the  good  professor 
were  subjected.  Mrs.  Gordon  has  printed 
this  letter  at  length,  and  Wordsworth  re- 
|ilied  to  it  promptly  and  kindly.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Lyrical  Ballads  became 
to  a  great  extent  the  models  of  Wilson's 
minor  pieces,  and  that  the  **  Isle  of  Palms  " 
•sd  the  «  City  of  the  Plague  "  took  their 
inspiration  from  the  **  Excursion  "  and  the 
•*  Brothers." 

In  1807  Wilson  quitted  Oxford.  He  had 
hj  tbb  time  broken  off  his  correspondence 
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with" "  Margaret,"  whatever  the  nature  of  it 
may  have  been,  and  now  transferred  him- 
self to  EUeray,  a  small  but  charming  prop- 
erty which  he  had  purchosed  on  the  banks  of 
Windermere.  He  ^eems  to  have  been  at- 
tracted thither,  partly  by  admiration  of  the 
scenery,  to  the  beauty  of  which  he  was. 
keenly  alive ;  partly  because  of  the  presence 
in  that  locality  of  Wordsworth,  Sou  they, 
Coleridge,  Charles  Lloyd,  Bishop  Watson, 
and  others,  among  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  day.  He  soon  became  intimate 
with  them  all;  and  under  the  influence,  of 
their  conversation  gave  himself  up  more 
and  more  to  poetic  musings.  \Ye  are  told 
that  it  was  a  Qommon  practice  with  him  to 
spend  whole  nights  in  solitude  among  the 
mountains;  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  stanzas, 
which  Mrs.  Gordon  has  introduced  into  her 
narrative,  give  a  fine  picture  of  the  feelings 
which  came  over  him  on  such  occasions. 
But  these  poetic  musings  were  a  good  deal 
diversified  with  antics  of  a  more  characteris- 
tic kind.  Wilson  established  a  fleet  of  boats 
upon  the  lake,  and  delighted  in  exposing 
himself  and  others,  at  all  hours  and  seasons, 
to  the  chances  of  the  weather.  Having 
gone  out  on  a  cold  December  night,  he  nar- 
rowly escaped,  with  the  boatman  attending 
him,  from  being  lost  or  frozen  to  death. 
On  another  occasion,  when  riding  with  a 
friend,  his  horse  ran  away  with  him,  when, 
to  cool  its  ardor,  he  guided  it  into  the  lake, 
and  swam  across,  his  companion  following 
sorely  against  his  will.  But  the  most  ex- 
travagant freak  of  all  was  a  fancy  which  he 
took  to  hunt  a  bull  belonging  to  a  neighbor- 
ing farmer,  and  always  to  hunt  it  at  night. 
Take  the  following  account  of  this  extrava- 
ganza, as  De  Quincey  has  placed  it  on  re^ 
ord: — 

**  Represent  to  yourself  the  earliest  dawn 
of  a  fine  summer's  morning — time,  about 
half  past  two  o'clock.  A  young  man  anx- 
ious for  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
as  yet  pretty  nearly  a  stranger  to  the  coun- 
try, has  taken  up  his  abode  in  Grasmere, 
and  has  strolled  out  at  this  early  hour  to 
that  rocky  and  moorish  common  called  the 
White  Moss,  which  overhangs  the  Vale  of 
Rydal,  dividing  it  from  Grasmere.  Looking 
southwards,  in  the  direction  of  Rydal,  su£ 
denly  he  becomes  aware  of  a  huge  .beast, 
advancing  at  a  long  trot,  with  the  hemvy 
and  thundering  tread  of  a  hippopotamus, 
along  the  pubiio  road*    Tha  cnatiiz#  aoon 
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arnves  within  half  a  mile  of  his  station,  and  Once  he  fought  a  main  in  the  drawing-room 
by  the  gray  light  of  morning  is  at  lenjjjth  of  his  own  house— let  us  add  that  the  room 
made  out  to  be  a  bull,  apparently  flymg  ^^s  as  yet  unfurnished— and  won  a  silver 
from  some  unseen  enem^  As  yet,  however,  drinking-cup,  of  which  he  was  extremely 
all  is  mystery:  but  suddenly  three  horse-  j  Vr  \  •  j  *i*  i-i_  •  *i 
men  double  a  turn  in  the  road,  and  come  P^^"^'  He  patronized  wresthnglikewiwi,  the 
flying  into  sight  with  the  speed  of  a  hurri-  S^^^^  g^™®  oi  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
cane,  manifestly  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  land,  giving  prizes  and  belu  to  the  victon, 
bull.  The  bull  labors  to  navigate  his  huge  such  as  had  never  been  offered  before.  But  a 
bulk  to  the  moor,  which  he  reaches,  and  then  new  interest  in  life  w|tfl  by  this  time  awak- 
pauses,  panting,  and  blowing  out  clouds  of  oned  for  him.  There  came  to  reside  at  Gale 
smoke  from  his  nostrils,  to  look  back  from  j^  Ambleside,  a  family  from  Liverpool, 
his  station  among  rocks  and  slippery  crags  .^  ^  ^  daughters  of  which  wSson 
upon  his  hunters.  If  he  had  conceited  that  Tt,  .  V  Zr  """o  .*^"  *"  i»m*i,i*  wwumuu 
the  rockiness  of  the  ground  had  secured  his  ^^U  m  love.  No  foohsh  obstacles  stood  m 
repose,  the  foolish  bull  was  soon  undeceived,  the  way  pf  his  happiness  now  j  and  on  the 
The  horsemen,  scarcely  relaxing  their  speed,  11th  of  May,  1811,  he  took  to  wife  a  bv- 
charge  up  the  hill,  and  speecjjlly  gaining  the  ing,  gentle,  and  amiable  woman.  Miss  Jane 
rear  of  the  bull,  drive  him  at  a  gallop  over  Penny 

the  worst  part  of  that  impracticable  ground,       yf^  ^^^^  ^^„^  ^^  WUson'.  poeUeal  at- 

down  into  the  level  ground  below.    At  this  .        ^       ,.,  -  *i.*l*^/^*i 

point  of  time  the  stranger  perceives  by  the  tempts,  which  were  frequent,  both  at  Oxford 

increasing  light  of  the  morning  that  the  »»<!  at  EUeray.    So  early,  indeed,  as  1807, 

hunters  are  armed  with  immense  spears,  he  appears  to  have  completed  in  MS.  the 

fourteen  feet  long.    With  these  the  bull  is  "  Isle  of  Palms,?  beside  filling  a  notebook 

soon  dislodged,  and  scouring  down  to  the  with  odes  and  sonneU.  It  was  not,  however, 

plain  below,  he  and  the  hunters  at  his  taU  till  four  years  subsequently  that  he  made  any 

take  to  the  common  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ng  them  into  print     His  first 
and  all,  m  the  madness  of  the  chase,  are       t  r  *  \r     r  \.     a    -*i.      i.-  i_i 

soon  half  engulfed  in  the  swamps  of  the  mo-  P^^l^^f  ^^s  ^r  John  Smith,  a  highly  re- 

rass.    After  plunging  together  for  ten  or  spectable  bookseller  m  Glasgow,  who  seems 

fifteen  minutes,  all  suddenly  regain  the  terra  to  have  dealt  with  him  very  liberally.    At 

firma,  and  the  bull  again  makes  for  the  all  events,  we  find  him  expressing  entire 

rocks.    Up  to  this  moment  there  had  been  satisfaction  with  the  terms  which  Mr.  Smith 

a  silence  of  ghosts,  and  the  stranger  had  proposed ;  and  at  last,  on  the  20th  of  July, 

doubted  whether  the    spectacle  were    not  1812,  the  volume  appeared.  Though  praised 

a  pageant  of  aerial  spectres,  ghostly  hunts-  ,     o.    ,,,  i^     o     /.       j       •       j  *         ti 

men:  ghostly  lances,  and  a  ghostly  bull,  by  Sir  Wdter  Scott,  and  reviewed  favorably 

But  just  at  this  crisis  a  voice— it  was  the  ^^  the  Edinburgh,  it  did  not  make  ite  way 

voice  of  Mr.  Wilson — shouted  aloud,  '  Turn  so  rapidly  as  the  author  had  anticipated,  and 

the  villain!  turn  that  villain  I  orhe  will  take  he  wrote  in  consequence  about  his  critics, 

to  Cumberland !  *    The  young  stranger  did  prettv  much  as  disappointed  authors  are  apt 

the  service  required  of  liim ;   the  J  villain '  to  do':  "  Jeflrey's  review  is  beggarly ; "  « the 

was  turned,  and  lied  southwards.    The  hunt-  «fu«-  -n^Cn^  ;«  „  .no.fo^Sa^o  ^/«^«.»».« 
1  '.  ^        1.  J     /^      V*         All   otner  review  is  a  masterpiece  oi  nonsense 

ers,  lance  in  rest,  rushed  after  him.  All  i  r  n  >i  wt  n  jt  u-  •  lomi-  •  • 
bowed  their  thanks  as  they  fled  past  The  ^"^^  ^^">*- '  ^^^  fi°^,^^°J  *"  1812  beguimng 
fleet  cavalcade  again  took  the  high-road ;  to  get  ready  a  second  volume,  which  he  ex- 
they  doubled  the  cape  which  shut  them  out  P«cU  to  bring  out  in  1814,  and  of  which 
of  sight,  and  in  a  moment  all  had  disap-  "  The  City  after  the  Plague  *'  was  to  consti* 
peared,  and  left  the  quiet  valley  to  its  origi-  tute  but  a  minute  fragment.  We  need 
nal  silence,  whilst  the  young  stranger,  and  scarcely  add  that  the  proposed  volume  did 
two  grave  Westmoreland  statesmen,  who  by  ^^^  ^^j,^.  ^^  appearance  tiU  1816,  by  which 
this  time  had  come  into  sight  upon  some  ^.  ,, m.  n**  r*i.  th  ml  j  _^  ^ 
accident  or  other,  stood  wondering  in  si-  time  "  The  Ciy  of  the  Plague  "  had  assumed 
lence,  and  saying  to  themselves,  perhaps—    *ts    present  dimensions,  and    became  the 

principal  poem  in  the  collection. 
" '  The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  hath,  Xhus  far  the  sun  had  shone  with  steady 

Aiidtbcscaroofthcm/"  ^^^^^  ^^  Wilson's  progress  throogh  liib. 

Wilson  had  not  abandoned  all  this  while  His  own  fortune  was  ample.  Ids  wifo 
his  fancy  for  cockfights.  He  bred  the  birds  brought  a  handsome  addition  to  it;  he  waa 
carefully  beside  Windermere,  and  entered  devotedly  attached  to  her  and  she  to  him. 
them  wherever  a  main  was  to  be  fought  They  dwelt  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spoU  ia 
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the  Lake  country,  and  children  were  bom,  that  great  master  was  habitnally  underrated, 

who  began  to  grow  up  at  their  knees.    He  because  the  master  himself  happened  to  be 

aspired  in  "  letters  "  to  no  higher  distinction  personally  obnoxious  to  the  critic.    It  is  to 

than  the  world  seemed  willing  to  award  him,  be  regretted  that  the  letter  of  remonstrance 

and  every  whim  and  caprice  which  took  his  in  which  he  conveyed  these  sentiments  to 

&ncy  he  indulged.    But  evil  days  were  at  Jeffrey  has  not  been  preserved ;  but  Jefirey'a 

hand,  and  he  awoke  one  morning  in  1815  to  answer  is  excellent,  and  we  therefore  subjoin 

find  himself  a  ruined  man.    The  patrimony  it:— - 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father  had  been  ^,  ^  ,  . 

allowed  to  remain  in  the  house,  and  an  uncle  .  "  ^^  ^^?  .!^'""^^°^  «f ''^"^^^X  ^^*^ 

,  .   ,       *u    u    •         r  M  J      ti7-i  fi^d  by  your  letter,  and  thank  you  very  sm- 

who  earned  on  the  business  failed.    Wdson  cerely^both  for  the  kindness  it  expresses  and 

never  appears  to  greater  advantage  than  the  confidence  it  seems  to  place  in  me.    It  is 

when  staggering  under  the  weight  of  this  impossible,  I  think,  to  read  your  writing! 

blow.    He  not  only  uttered  no  complaint,  without  feeling  affection  for  the  writer,  and 

but  he  contributed  out  of  the  little  which  he  under  the  influence  of  such  a  feding  I  doubt 

could  still  call  his  own  to  support  the  man  whether  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  them  with 

who  had  brought  him  to  poverty.    He  rec  ^^e  same   severe   impartiality  with  which 

.     ,   .       °       •*    i«i      •       r    •  •  works  of  equal  literary  merit,  but  without 

<^ized  the  necessity  likewise  of  giving  up  ^^at  attrac^on,  might  probably  be  treated. 

the  dreams  of  his  youth,  and  he  acted  upon  Nor  do  I  think  that  this  is  desirable,  or  would 

it  like  a  brave  man.    EUeray  was  let,  and,  even  be  fair.    For  part,  and  not  the  least 

retiring  with  his  family  to  Edinburgh,  he  part,  of  the  merit  or  poetry  consists  in  its 

accepted  his  mother's  invitation  to  live  with  moral  effects,  and  the  power  of  exciting  kind 

her.    Prior  to  this,  as  it  happened,  he.  had  ^^^  generous  affections  seems  entitled  to  as 

taken  steps  to  be  called  to  the  Scotch  Bar ;  """"^a"^  gj^^^^^^^  ""^  presenUng  pleas- 

not  with  any  view  to  foUow  the  profession  '''VYT^isl\Vel7^^^  to  be  treated  as  a 

of  an  advocate,  but  merely  as  an  arrange-  stranger,  and  I  think  I  have  actually  treated 

ment  qualifying  him  to  assume  a  definite  you  as  one ;  for  the  partiality  which  I  have 

place  in  society.  He  now  went  the  way  of  all  already  mentioned  as  irresistibly  produced 

barristers,  and  might  be  seen  day  after  day  be-  by  your  writings  certainly  has  not  been  les- 

wigged  and  begowned  in  the  outer  courts  of  »«ne^  by  the  little  personal  intercourse  we 

the  Parliament  House.    We  cannot  discover  ^^\^  ¥^'  .  ^  *"^  ""^^^"^T  '^"^  '*  has  been 
^  ^  1 ,  .  ^  J  -4    ir   materially  increased  by  that  cause,  and  was 

that  any  reasonable  prospect  presented  lUelf   j^^jj^^^  (^  ^^^^^  ^j^^/j  ^^^^j ^  j^^^^  ^^j^  ^^^ 

of  fuccess  in  the  profession.    Few  bnefs  ^^^  kindliness  towards  the  author  of  the 

oame  to  him,  and  of  these  few  he  jocularly  work  I  am  reviewing,  although  I  had  never 

aaid  some    years  afterwards,  ''  I  did  not  seen  his  face.    As  to  showing  you  no  favor 

know  what  the  devil  to  do  with  them."  for  the  future  on  the  score  of  the  past,  I  am 

Wilson    made    nothing    of  Scotch  law.  afraid  if  I  do  not  exactly  comply  with  your 

He  tried  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Edin-  ""Tl'^'  ''  nr ^  ^®  """"^  '"'"'"^  ^  ""Z  '*'*'' 

buij^b  Speculative  Society,  and  contributed  TpSLTnf  a^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

a  tingle  essay  to  its  Transactions  ;  but  the  f^^  ^ny  excess  of  good-nature  towards  their 

•ort  of  abstractions  which  were  discussed  at  objects.    However,  your  request  is  very  nat- 

its  meetings  had  no  charms  for  him,  and  he  ural  and  manly,  and  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to 

ioon  ceased  to  attend  them.     He  rested  his  let  yon  have  nothing  more  than  justice,  and 

bopes,  therefore,  mainly  on  the  reception  *<>  '^^e  Y^^  ^rora  having  any  other  obliga- 

which  was  to  be  awarded  to  his  new  poem,  f l^J^ll?,^"' '^"'*''  ^^"  ^""^  ^"  diligence  and 
and  up 


measure 

Review  apoke  very  favorably  of  it ;  but  on  I  love  and  honor  the  feelings  by  which  I 
Wilaon't  sensitive  ear  the  praises  of  the  think  your  judgment  has  been  misled,  and 
JBeoMW  fell  somewhat  unpleasantly.  He  ^'X  ^l^ic^  ^ '"^•^'^^"^^^y  *d""i' ^^^'yo^'^^^- 
look  it  into  his  head  that  Jeffrey  was  influ-  ^"f*  *^T^^  J'J  governed.  I  awure  you  I  am 
,,  ,^  ^.u  *i-  not  the  leaat  hurt  or  offended  at  hearing  bia 
enoed  by  personal  esteem  for  the  author  ^^  ^^^,i^^  ^^        ^^^^^^            i»  ,,. 

rather  than  by  a  due  appreciation  of  the  signed  as  unjust  or  erroneous  5  only  I  hope 
flMnta  of  the  work ;  just  as  in  the  caae  of  you  will  not  set  them  down  as  tore  proof  of 
Wordtwortb,  he  assumed  that  the  geniua  of   moral  depravity  and  utter  want  of  all  good 
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affections.  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  ^ood 
men  should  think  this  of  me  as  an  individ- 
ual. As  to  the  opinion  which  may  be  formed 
of  my  critical  qualifications,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  be  more  indifferent  than  my- 
self. I  am  conscious  of  being  quite  sincere 
in  all  the  opinions  I  express,  but  I  am  the 
furthest  in  the  world  from  thinking  them  in- 
fallible, or  even  having  any  considerable  as- 
surance of  their  appearing  right  to  persons 
of  good  judgment. 

'*  I  wish  I  had  more  leisure  to  talk  to  you 
of  such  matters,  but  I  cannot  at  present  af- 
ford to  indulge  myself  any  farther.  I  think 
we  now  understand  each  other  in  a  way  to 
prevent  all  risk  of  any  future  misunderstand- 
ing. 

"  Believe  me,  always,  dear  sir, 

"  Very  faithfully  yours, 

•*F.  Jeffrey." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  crisis,  so  to 
speak,  in  Wilson's  fate.  Had  he  been  in 
ever  so  slight  a  degree  less  impulsive  than 
he  was ;  had  he  possessed  even  a  small  share 
of  that  power  of  self-restraint  which  is  as- 
sumed, most  erroneously,  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  highest  order  of  genius,  he  would 
have  probably  settled  down  into  the  condi- 
tion of  a  hard-working  man  of  letters,  with 
the  best  assurance  of  acquiring  in  due  time 
fame  and  fortune  and  a  leading- place  in  Ed- 
inburgh society.  Jeffrey  evidently  contem- 
plated for  him  this  career,  and  opened  both 
his  hospitable  doors  to  receive  Wilson  as  a 
guest  and  the  pages  of  the  Beview  to  his 
contributions.  It  is  clear,  likewise,  that  Jef- 
frey had  taken  a  very  favorable  measure  of 
his  new  friend's  capabilities.  He  accordingly 
wrote  to  Wilson  thus,  first  opening  a  subject 
which  he,  as  editor,  was  desirous  that  Wil- 
son should  treat,  and  next  referring  to  a 
theme  which  Wilson,  as  a  contributor,  was 
desirous  of  handling  : — 

"My  dear  Wilson, — Do  you  think  you 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  write  a  review  for 
me  now  and  then  ?  rerhaps  this  may  appear 
to  you  a  very  audacious  request,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  should  have  had  the  boldness 
to  make  it,  but  I  had  heard  it  surmised,  and 
in  very  intelligent  quarters,  that  you  had  oc- 
casionally condescended  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  a  critic,  in  works  where  your  exer- 
tions must  necessarily  obtain  less  celebrity 
than  in  our  journal.  When  I  apply  for  as- 
sistance to  persons  in  whose  talents  and 
judgment  I  have  as  much  confidence  as  I 
have  in  yours,  I  leave  of  course  the  choice 
of  their  subjects  very  much  to  themselves, 
being  satisfied  that  it  must  always  be  for  my 


interest  to  receive  all  that  they  are  denrous  of 
sending.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  with  a  view 
to  tempt  than  to  assist  you,  that  I  -venture 
to  suggest  to  you  a  general  review  of  our 
Dramatic  Poetry ;  a  subject  which  I  long 
meditated  for  myself,  but  which  I  now  fed 
that  I  shall  never  hare  leisure  to  treat  as  I 
should  wish  to  treat  it,  and  upon  which  in- 
deed I  could  not  now  enter  without  a  pretty 
laborious  resumption  of  my  now  half-fozgot- 
ten  studies.  To  ^ou  I  am  quite  sure  it  ii 
familiar ;  and  while  I  am  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  our  opinions  would  always  coincide, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  should 
very  much  distrust  my  own  when  they  were 
in  absolute  opposition  to  yours,  and  that  I 
am  unfeignedly  of  opinion  that  in  j-our  hands 
the  disquisition  will  be  more  edifying,  and 
quite  as  entertaining  as  ever  it  could  have 
been  in  mine.  It  is  the  appearance  of  the 
weak  and  dull  article  in  the  last  Quarierfy, 
which  has  roused  me  to  the  resolution  of  pro- 
curing something  more  worthy  of  the  subject 
for  the  Edinburgh,  and  there  really  is  no- 
body but  yourself  to  whom  I  can  look  mith 
any  satisfaction  for  such  a  paper. 

**  I  do  not  want,  as  you  will  easily  conjee^ 
ture,  a  learned,  ostentatious,  and  antiquarisii 
dissertation,  but  an  account  written  with 
taste  and  feeling,  and  garnished,  if  you 
please,  with  such  quotations  as  mav  be  either 
very  curious  or  very  delightful,  i  intended 
something  of  this  sort  when  I  began  my  re- 
view of  Ford's  "  Flays,"  but  I  ran  off  the 
course  almost  at  the  starting,  and  conld  nexm 
get  back  again. 

**  Now  pray  do  not  refuse  me  rashly.  I 
am  not  without  impatience  for  your  answer, 
but  I  would  rather  not  have  it  for  a  day  or 
two  if  your  first  impression  is  that  it  would 
be  unfavorable.  If  you  are  in  a  complying 
mood,  the  sooner  I  hear  of  it  the  better. 

*'  Independent  of  all  this,  will  you  allow 
me  again  to  say  that  I  am  very  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  being  better  acquainted  with  yon, 
and  regret  very  much  that  my  many  avoeih 
tions  and  irregular  way  of  life  hare  forced 
me  to  see  so  little  of  you.  Could  you  Ten- 
ture  to  dine  here  without  a  party  any  day 
next  week  that  you  choose  to  name,  except 
Saturday?  If  you  have  no  engagement, 
will  you  come  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  ?  An? 
other  day  that  may  be  more  convenient,  a 
you  take  my  proposal  into  kind  considers 
tion,  we  may  talk  a  little  of  tho  drama  i  if 
not,  we  will  fall  on  something  rise. 

*'  Believe  me  always,  etc" 

Nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  the  editoi^ 
proposal.  The  following  is  his  reply  to  a 
suggestion  of  the  contributor  :«- 

«Mt  dear  WiLsoNr-^I  give  up 
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freely,  and  thankfully  accept  of  your  condi-  erant  of  conTentionalitiet  in  matters  affect- 
tional  promise  about  the  drama.  For  Cole-  ing  the  body.  Having  no  very  intensified 
ridge,  1  should  like  first  to  have  a  little  talk  conviction  on  any  subject,  he  did  not  care 
wuL  you  I  had  intended  to  review  him  to  connect  himself  too  closely  with  those  who 
fairly  and  if  possible  favorably  mvself — at  ,    ,      ,t  .  j     »  « 

all  evenu  mercifully ;  but  on  looking  into  ^^\  ^e  wrote  one  paper,  and  only  one,  for 
the  volume,  I  can  discern  so  little  neW,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  suffered,  we  have 
so  much  less  good  than  I  had  expected,  that  reason  to  believe,  extreme  misery  when  oc- 
I  hesitate  about  noticing  him  at  all.  I  can-  cupied  upon  it.  A  staid,  grandiloquent  jour- 
not  help  fearing,  too,  that  the  discrepancy  of  nal  which  discussed  letters,  politics,  and  sci- 
pur  opinions  as  to  that  style  of  poetry  may  I  ence— not  without  an  avowed  bias  in  favor 
be  too  glaring  to  render  it  prudent  to  ven- '   ^  ^y^^  ^  ^j^j^l^  ^  ^^  pledged-pre- 

ture  upon  It,  at  least  under  existing  ciroum-        x  j      n  ij  *  j       i  ^ 

•unces.  And  besides,  if  I  must  unmask  all  if?"^^  JJ  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  '".^  "^'^^^  ^^' 
my  weakness  to  you,  I  am  a  little  desirous  i  'imo.  He  never  could  recognize,  he  never 
of  having  the  credit,  though  it  should  only  '  did,  any  other  principle  of  action  than  the 
be  an  inward  one,  of  doing  a  handsome  or  caprice  of  the  momenL  Observe  how,  when 
even  a  kind  thing  to  a  man  who  has  spoken  the  humor  takes  him,  he  thinks  and  speaks 
ill  of  me,  and  am  unwilling  that  a  favorable  ^f  men  for  whom,  when  assailed  by  others, 
review  of  this  author  should  appear  in  the  ^^  ^^^  always  ready  to  do  battle.  Observe, 
BetneWf  from  any  other  hand  than  my  own.   ^.^i.ij.*  *       i_. 

But  we  shall  talt  of  this  after  I  have  consid-  ^°fi  ^^^,  ^^«^  old  passion  to  escape  from  him- 
cred  the  capabUiues  of  the  work  a  little  fur-  self  and  from  the  world  m  violent  physical 
th^r".  exertion  still  works  within  him.    He  literally 

*'  I  am  very  much  gratified  by  the  kind  flees  from  time  to  time  out  of  Edinburgh  as 
things  you  are  pleased  to  say  of  me,  though  if  an  hour's  longer  sojourn  there  would  have 
the  flattering  ones  with  which  you  have  mixed  j^iUed  him.  Those  outbursts  were,  for  the 
them  rather  disturb  me.     When  you  know   ^^^^       ^  indulged  alone,  and  into  some  ex- 

ztJ:^t£Xn^^^^     .0  ;i^  trao^ V  ?<^-^-^r  — "^  .^"-«^ 

M  to  take  your  testimony  on  behalf  of  my  ^^'    ^ut  m  one,  which  he  describes  to 

qualifications.    I  have,  I  suppose,  a  little  Hogg,  his  gentle  English  wife  bore  him  oom- 

more  practice  and  expertness  in  some  things  pany,  and  it  is  worth  while,  for  many  rea- 

tban  YOU  can  yet  have,  but  I  am  very  much  sons,  to  give  the  narrative  here  :— 
mistaken  if  you  have  not  more  talent  of  every 

kind  than  I  have.    What  I  think  of  your  «  My  deab  Hooo, — I  am  in  Edinboro', 

character  you  may  infer  from  the  offer  I  nave  and  wish  to  be  out  of  it.    Mrs.  Wilson  and 

made  you  of  my  friendship,  and  which  I  I  walked  350  miles  in  the  Highlands,  be* 

rather  think  I  never  made  to  any  other  man.  tweenthe5th  of  July  and  the  26th  of  August, 

'*!  think  you  have  a  kind  boait,  and  a  sojourning  in  divers p^lens  from  Sabbath  unto 

manly  spirit,  and  feel  perfectly  assured  that  Sabbath,  fishing,  eatine,  and  staring.    I  pur- 

you  will  always  act  with  frankness,  gentle-  pose  appearing  in  Glasgow  on  Thursday, 

nets,  and  firmness.    I  ask  pardon  for  send-  where  I  shall  stay  till  the  Circuit  is  over.    I 

ing  you  this  certificate,  but  I  do  not  know  then  go  to  Elleray,  in  the  character  of  a 

how  else  to  express  so  clearly  the  grounds  Benedictine  monk,  till  the  beginning  of  No- 

of  my  regard  and  esteem.  vembcr.    Now  pause  and  attend.    If  you 

'*  Believe  mo  always,  etc."  will  meet  mo  at  Moffat  on  October  6th,  I  will 

Thew  letters,  besides  placing  Jeffrey  in  a  walk  or  mail  it  with  you  to^EUeray,  and 

▼ery  amiable  point  of  view,  bring  Wilson  \^^^  yj>«  ^^^^re  with  fowls  and  Irj«h  ^^la- 

.    y         •    *u         u    e  r     -.  «.*-.u*,  key.    Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this, 

before  us  m  the  garb  of  an  ordinary  member  ^1^  ^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^   g^^^,^  ^^^ 

of  society— a  gifted  one  doubtless,  yet  nei-  ^j^^,  Hulcheson  Street,  Glasgow,  sayinff 
Iher  eccentric  nor  odd  ;  as  a  writer  desirous  positively  if  you  will  or  will  not  do  so.  If 
of  finding  some  outlet  for  his  ideas,  but  will-  you  don  t,  /  uM  lick  yoth  and  fish  up  the 
ing  that  they  should  run  when  let  loose  in  a  Douglas  bum  before  you  next  time  I  come 
common  groove.  Interesting  as  the  picture  to  Eitrick.  I  saw  a  letter  from  you  to  M. 
is,  however,  it  bears  no  resemblance  what-  the  other  day,  by  which  you  seem  to  be  alive 

-J  .  *!.  '^  ^1  w:i.««  u^A  «^  *<.o.w^f  and  well.  You  are  nght  in  not  making 
erer  to  the  original.     ^^  ilfon  had  no  respect  ^^^^  ^j^^„    ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^    p^^ 

for  society  j  ho  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  have  Jeffrey  leaves  Edinboro'  this  day  for  Holland 

belonged  to  it  in  the  common  acceptation  of  ^nd  France.    I  presume,  after  destroving 

the  term.    He  was  as  impatient  of  restraint  the  King  of  the  xietherlands,  he  intends  to 

in  tbiagt  rtiating  to  mind  aa  ho  was  intol*  annex  that  kingdom  to  tnno^  and  Muam0 
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the  supreme  power  of  the  united  countries, 
under  the  title  of  Geoffrey  the  First.  You 
he  will  make  Poet  Laureate  and  Fishmonger, 
and  roe  Admiral  of  the  Mosquito  fleet. 

"  If  you  have  occasion  soon  to  write  to 
Murray,  pray  introduce  something  ahout  the 
*  City  of  the  Plague,'  as  I  shall  probably 
offer  him  that  poem  in  about  a  fortnight,  or 
sooner.  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  you  to  say 
that  the  poem  is  utterly  worthless.  I  think 
that  a  bold  eulogy  from  you,  if  administered 
immediately,'  would  be  of  service  to  me ; 
but  if  you  do  write  about  it,  do  not  tell  him 
that  I  have  any  intention  of  offering  it  to 
him,  but  you  may  say  you  hear  I  am  going 
to  offer  it  to  a  London  bookseller. 

"  We  stayed  seven  days  at  Mrs.  Izett's, 
at  Rinnaird,  and  were  most  kindly  received. 
Mrs.  Izett  is  a  great  ally  of  yours,  and  is  a 
fine  creature.  I  killed  in  the  Highlands  one 
hundred  and  seventy  dozen  trout :  one  day 
nineteen  dozen  and  a  half;  another,  seven 
dozen.  I  one  morning  killed  ten  trouts  that 
weighed  nine  pounds.  In  Lochawe,  in  three 
days,  I  killed  seventy-six  pounds'  weight  of 
fish,  all  with  the  fly.  The  Gaels  were  aston- 
ished. I  shot  two  roebucks,  and  had  nearly 
caught  a  red  deer  by  the  tail.  I  was  tnthin 
half  a  mile  of  it  at  furthest.  The  good  folks 
in  the  Highlands  are  not  dirty ;  they  are 
clean,  decent,  hospitable,  ugly  people.  We 
domiciliated  with  many,  and  round  no  re- 
mains of  the  great  plague  of  fleas,  etc.,  that 
devastated  the  country  from  the  time  of  Of- 
sian  to  the  accession  of  George  the  Third. 
"We  were  at  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Lomond, 
Inverary,  Dalmelly,  Loch  Etive,  Glen  Etive, 
Dalncss,  Appin,  Ballahulish,  Fort  AVilliam, 
Moy,  Dahvhinny,  Lock  Ericht  (you  dog!). 
Loch  Rannoch,  Glen  Lyon,  Taymouth,  Blair 
Alhol,  Bruar,  Perth,  Edinboro*.  Is  not 
Mrs.  Wilson  immortalized  ? 

"  I  know  of  Cona.*  It  is  very  creditable 
to  our  excellent  friend,  but  will  not  sell  any 
more  than  the  *  Isle  of  Palms,'  or  the 
«  White  Doc.'  The  •  White  Doe '  is  not  in 
season  ;  venison  is  not  liked  in  Edinboro' ; 
it  wants  flavbr.  A  good  Ettrick  wether  is 
preferable.  Wordsworth  has  more  of  the 
poetical  character  than  any  living  writer, 
out  he  is  not  a  man  of  firstratc  intellect. 
His  genius  oversets  him.  Southey's  •  Rod- 
erick '  is  not  a  firstrate  work.  The  remorse 
of  Koderick  is  that  of  a  Christian  devotee, 
rather  than  that  of  a  dethroned  monarch. 
His  battles  are  ill  fought ;  there  is  no  pro- 
cessional march  of  events  in  the  poem ;  no 
tendency  to  one  great  end,  like  a  river  in- 
creafiing  in  majesty  till  it  reaches  the  sea. 
Neither  is  there  national  character,  Spanish 

*  "  Conn,  or  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  other  Po- 
ems," by  Mr.  Jnmcs  Gray,  one  of  the  Masters  of 
the  Kdiuburgh  Gnunmar  School. 
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or  Moorish ;  no  sublime  imagery ;  no  pro- 
found passion.  Southey  wrote  it,  and  Southey 
is  a  man  of  talent ;  but  it  is  bis  worst  poem. 

"  Scott's  *  Field  of  Waterloo '  I  have  seen. 
What  a  poem !  such  bald  and  nerveless 
langyage,  mean  imagery,  commonplace  sen- 
timents, and  clumsy  versification  !  It  is  be- 
neath criticism.  Unless  the  latter  part  of 
the  battle  be  very  fine  indeed,  this  poem 
will  iniure  him. 

'*  Wordsworth  is  dished,  Southey  is  in 
purgatory,  Scott  is  dying,  and  Byron  is 
married.  Herbert  is  frozen  to  death  in 
Scandinavia ;  Moore  has  lost  his  manliness; 
Coleridge  is  always  in  a  fog ;  Johanna  Bai- 
ley is  writing  a  system  of  cookery ;  Mont- 
gomer)'  is  in  a  mad-honse,  or  ought  to  be; 
Campbell  is  sick  of  a  constipation  in  the 
bowels ;  Hogg  is  herding  sheep  in  Ettrick 
forest;  and  Wilson  has  Xaken  the  plague. 
Oh  !  wretched  writers !  unfortunate  oards ! 
What  is  Bobby  Miller's  back-shop  to  do  this 
winter  ?  Alas !  alas !  alas !  a  wild  doe  is  a 
noble  animal!  Write  an  address  to  me, 
and  it  shall  be  inferior  to  one  I  have  writ- 
ten— for  half  a  barrel  of  red  herrings. 

*'  The  Highlanders  are  not  a  poetical  peo- 
ple ;  they  are  too  national,  too  prouti  of 
their  history.  They  imagine  that  a  colley 
shangy  between  the  M'Gregors  and  Camp- 
bells is  a  sublime  event,  ana  they  overlook 
mountains  four  thousand  feet  high.  If  Ot» 
sian  did  write  the  poems  attributed  to  him, 
or  any  poems  like  them,  he  was  a  dull  dog, 
and  deserved  never  to  taste  whiskey  as  long 
as  he  lives.  A  man  who  lives  forever  among 
mists  and  mountains  knows  better  than  to 
be  always  prosing  about  them.  Methinks  I 
feel  about  objects  familiar  to  infancy  and 
manhood,  but  when  we  speak  of  them  it  is 
onlv  upon  great  occasions,  and  in  situatioDi 
of  deep  passion.  Ossian  was  probably  bom 
in  a  flat  country. 

"  Scott  has  written  good  lines  in  the 
<  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  but  he  has  not  done 
justice  to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  which  is  a 
glorious  strait. 

''The  Northern  Highlanders  do  not  ad- 
mire '  Waverlcy,'  so  I  presume  the  Booth 
Highlanders  despise '  Guy  Mannering.'  The 
Westmoreland  peasants  think  Wordsworth 
a  god.  In  Borrowdalc,  Southey  is  not  known 
to  exist.  I  met  ten  men  in  Hawick  who  did 
not  think  Hogg  a  poet ;  and  the  whole  dtr 
of  Glasgow  thinks  me  a  madman.  So  much 
for  the  voice  of  the  people  being  the  Toioe 
of  God.  I  left  my  snufi'-box  in  your  cottagei 
take  care  of  it.  The  Anstruther  Bardt  hava 
advertised  their  anniversary;  I  forget  tha 
day. 

''  I  wish  Lieutenant  Gray,  of  the  Marines, 
had  been  devoured  by  the  lion  he  once  car- 
ried on  board  his  ship  to  theDeyof  A%iim 
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or  that  he  vrns  kept  a  perpetual  prisoner  by 
the  Moors  in  Barbary.  Did  you  hear  that 
Tennant  had  been  taken  before  the  Session 
for  an  offence  against  good  morals  P  If  you 
did  not,  neither  did  I ;  indeed,  it  is  on  many 
accounts  exceedingly  improbable. 

"  Yours  truly." 

What  does  Mrs.  Gordon  say  to  all  this  P 
"The  'White  Doe'  is  not  in  season;" 
•'.<  Southej*s  'Roderick'  is  not  a  firstrate 
work; "  "  Wordsworth  is  dished  j"  "  Southey 
is  in  purgatory ;  "  "  Scott  is  dying  ; "  **  Cole- 
ridge is  always  in  a  fog ;  **  Campbell  is 
jsick  of  constipation  in  the  bowels ; "  *'  Mont- 
gomery is  in  a  mad-house,  or  ought  to  be." 
If  such  bursts  of  fun,  when  others  indulge 
in  them,  are  to  be  attributed  to  malice  and 
sarcasm  which  cannot  spare  even  friends, 
how  shall  we  except  John  Wilson  from  the 
charge  of  being  malicious  and  sarcastic? 
But  we  must  not  linger  over  trifles  like 
these.  The.  field  of  mental  exercise  suited 
to  his  genius,  and  for  which  he  had  so  long 
looked  and  looked  in  vain,  presented  itself 
at  last  to  Wilson,  and  the  hour  which  saw 
him  plant  his  first  footstep  upon  it  settled 
his  destiny  for  life. 

We  shall  leave  Mrs.  Gordon  to  describe 
bistorically  the  rise  and  progress  of  Black- 
wood^s  Magazine,  The  tale  has,  indeed, 
been  told  on  more  impartial  authority  than 
bers ;  yet,  making  due  allowance  for  the  col- 
oring which  she  has  unconsciously  given  to 
it,  the  curious  in  .such  matters  will  find  her 
yersion,  upon  the  whole,  sufficiently  correct 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  briefly 
these:  For  many  years  prior  to  1817,  the 
authority  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  in  mat- 
ters of  literature  and  taste  had  been  in 
Scotland,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
England  and  Ireland  also,  all  but  supreme. 
Edited  by  Jefirey,  and  supported  by 
Brooghham,  Mackintosh,  Homer,  and  Syd- 
ney Smith,  the  Bedew  achieved  for  itself  a 
poaitioa  the  commanding  nature  of  which 
oonld  not  be  disputed ;  and  as  the  principles 
advocated  in  its  pages  were  decidedly  op- 
poied  to  those  of  the  existing  Administra- 
tion, its  success  not  only  irritated,  but 
•lamed  the  Scotch  Tory  party.  This  is  the 
leia  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  Etlinburgh, 
to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  in  any 
other  city  of  Europe,  intellectual  attain- 
ments, real  or  pretended,  command  for  their 
poaseiiora  a  leading  place  in  society.    The 


Edinburgh  Review,  its  editor^  and  its  friends 
became  thus  masters  of  the  situation.  All 
the  young  men  who  aspired  to  be  accounted 
clever,  made  court  to  them  and  echoed  their 
opinions.  Their  canons  of  criticism  upon 
books,  men,  and  things  were  accepted  as  in- 
disputable ;  and  a  tone  of  Liberalism  began 
to  pervade  society  which  threatened  to  bring 
about  a  revolution  in  public  opinion.  No 
genuine  Tory  could  contemplate  this  except 
with  dismay.  Long  and  anxiously  the 
heads  of  the  party  looked  about  for  some 
means  of  staying  the  plague,  but  censer  af- 
ter censer  burnt  black  in  their  hands ;  they 
were  powerless,  and  they  knew  it. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
late  Mr.  Blackwood,  a  man  of  rare  ability, 
as  well  as  an  enterprising  publisher,  be- 
thought him  of  converting  a  magazine  of 
which  he  was  the  proprietor  into  an  organ 
of  Toryism.  The  organ,  to  be  effective, 
however,  must  take  high  ground  as  a  liter- 
ary journal,  and  Mr.  Blackwood  did  his  best 
to  ensure  that  object  by  engaging  the  assist- 
ance of  a  number  of  very  distinguished  men. 
Sir  .Walter  Scott,  still  the  Great  Unknown, 
promised  an  occasional  paper;  so  did  the 
Man  of  Feeling ;  so  did  Dr.  M'Crie  ;  so  did 
Dr.  Andrew  Thompson.  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster, Robert  Jamieson,  James  Wilson,  De 
Quinoey,  Hogg,  Gillies,  Eraser  Tytler,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  his  brother,  the  au- 
thor of  *«  Cyril  Thornton,"— all  undertook 
to  contribute.  There  were  others  whose 
names  we  need  not  stop  to  particularize; 
but  above  the  whole  band,  two  stood  pre- 
eminent, John  Wilson  and  John  Gibson 
Lockhart.  These  soon  left  all  other  contrib- 
utors behind,  both  in  the  raciness  and  the 
diversity  of  their  articles.  They  were,  as 
Mrs.  Gordon  justly  observes,  capable  at 
any  time  of  providing  the  whole  contents 
of  a  number ;  and  we  beg  to  add  that  more 
than  once  they  did  so  provide,  and  that  the 
provision  was  admirable. 

Thus  far  Mrs.  Gordon  tells  her  story  well 
enough.  She  is  perfectly  justified,  likewise, 
in  declining  for  her  father  the  honor,  which 
was  often  thrust  upon  him,  of  being  the 
sole  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Mr. 
Blackwood  never  had  an  editor,  properly 
so  called,  but  with  rare  tact  was  able  to 
judge  for  himself  what  would  and  what 
woidd  not  go  down  with  the  public  At  the 
same  time,  as  we  shall  take  oecasioii  prea* 
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ently  to  show,  Mrs.  Gordon  a  good  deal 
overstates  her  case  in  this  matter.  Her  ex- 
treme anxiety  not  to  be  considered  as  excus- 
ing, far  less  approving,  the  tone  which  per- 
vaded many  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
Magazine,  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  Others 
than  she  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  mode 
of  warfare  adopted  with  success  forty-fire 
years  ago  would  nowhere  be  tolerated  now : 
but  when  she  goes  on  to  say  that  in  what- 
ever was  objectionable  in  the  Magazine  her 
father  had  no  share ;  that  she  had  been  un- 
able to  trace  to  his  hand  "  any  instance  of 
unmanly  attack,"  or  **  one  shade  of  real  ma- 
lignity,'' and  so  forth,  we  must  take  the  lib- 
erty of  telling  her  that  both  directly  and  by 
implication  she  is  making  an  assertion  which 
she  has  no  right  whatever  to  make.  Blach- 
wood's  Magazine  is  answerable  for  many 
faults  both  of  omission  and  commission ; 
and  probably  there  are  few  surviving  con- 
tributors to  its  early  numbers  who  would 
hesitate  to  make  this  acknowledgment.  But 
they  cannot  allow  Mrs.  Gordon,  or  anybody 
else  to  claim  for  John  Wilson  that  which  he 
would  have  scorned  to  claim  for  himself-— an 
exemption  from  the  common  censure,  as 
well  as  the  common  praise,  which  is  due  to 
the  whole  band.  Something  more  serious, 
however,  remains  to  be  noticed. 

If  Mrs.  Gordon  be  unaware  of  the  tender 
regard  which  to  the  last  days  of  his  life  John 
Gibson  Lockhart  entertained  for  her  father, 
«he  is,  we  should  imagine,  the  only  person 
known  both  to  Wilson  and  to  Lockhart  from 
whom  that  fact  is  hid.  If  she  be  not  igno- 
rant of  the  foct,  did  it  never  occur  to  her,  we 
would  respectfully  ask,  while  playing  off  the 
one  against  the  other,  that  she  was  offering 
greater  outrage  to  the  memory  of  her  father 
than  even  to  that  of  his  friend  P  Or  has  she 
80  entirely  surrendered  herself  to  local  influ- 
ences that,  in  order  to  gratify  a  small  clique, 
which  feared  Lockhart  wh^n  living  as  much 
as  il  hated  him,  she  consents  to  attack  him, 
ex  cathedrd,  now  that  he  is  dead?  Con- 
ceive the  daughter  of  John  Wilson  writing 
thus : — 

**  The  striking  contrast  in  the  outward  as- 
pect of  the  two  men  corresponded  truly  to 
the  difference  of  character  nnd  temperament, 
a  difference,  however,  which  proved  no  ob- 
stacle to  their  close  intimacy.  There  was  a 
picturesque  contrast  between  them,  which 
may  be  simply  described  by  light  and  shade. 


But  there  was  a  more  atriking  distiiDilarity 
than  that  which  is  merely  the  result  of  color- 
ing. Mr.  Lockhart's  pale  olive  complexion 
had  something  of  a  Spanish  character  in  it, 
that  accorded  well  with  the  sombre  or  rather 
melancholy  expression  of  hia  countenance. 
His  thin  lips,  compressed  beneath  a  smile  of 
habitual  sarcasm,  promised  no  genial  response 
to  the  warmer  emotions  of  the  heart.  His 
compact,  finely  formed  head  indicated  an 
acute  and  refined  intellect.  Cold,  haagfatj, 
supercilious  in  manner,  he  seldom  won  love, 
and  not  unfrecjuently  caused  his  friends  to 
distrust  it  in  him,  for  they  sometimes  found 
the  warmth  of  their  own  feelings  thrown 
back  upon  them  in  presence  of  his  cold  indif- 
ference. Circumstances  afterwards  conferred 
on  him  a  brilliant  position.  He  allowed  the 
gay  coteries  of  London  society  injured  his 
interest  in  the  old  friends  who  bad  worked 
hand  in  hand  with  him  when  in  Edinbugh." 

And,  again  :— 

"  Systematic,  cool,  and  cirenmspect,  when 
he  armed  himself  for  conflict,  it  was  with  a 
fell  and  deadly  determination.  The  other 
[that  is  to  say,  Wilson]  rushed  into  com- 
bat rejoicingly,  like  the  Teutons,  but  even  in 
his  fiercest  mood  he  was  alive  to  pity,  ten- 
derness, and  humor.  When  he  impaled  s 
victim,  he  did  it  as  Walton  recommends, 
'  not  vindictively,  but  as  if  he  loved  hinu' 
Lockhart,  on  the  other  hand,  though  suseep* 
tible  of  deep,  emotion,  and  gifted  with  a  nest 
playful  wit,  had  no  scruple  in  wounding  to 
the  verv  quick,  and  no  thrill  of  compassioa 
ever  held  back  his  hand  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  strike.  He  was  certainly  no 
coward,  but  he  liked  to  fight  under  cover, 
and  keep  himself  unseen ;  while  WihloQi 
even  under  the  shield  of  anonymity,  was 
rather  prone  to  exhibit  his  own  «nm|ftf|tyl^|f 
personality." 

We  beg  to  enter  our  protest  atronglj 
against  all  this.  Mr.  Lockhart  wis  cM^ 
haughty,  and  supercilious  only  when  helbmd 
himself  among  those  whose  approaches  Is 
intimacy  he  judged  it  expedient  to  repd. 
He  was  by  far  too  manly  to  *'  seek  prestige* 
from  **  the  reflected  glory  found  in  na^* 
He  knew  perfectly  well  what  his  own  porf* 
tion  in  society  was,  and  he  kept  it.  Thi 
"  g^y  coteries  of  London  society  **  nerer  Ict> 
sened  his  interest  in  his  old  firiends.  As  te 
his  habit  of  caricaturing,  it  was  the 
play  of  fancy,  neitl^er  intended  to  woimdi 
in  fact,  wounding,  the  feelings  of  thoei 
happened  to  sit  to  him.  Indeed,  u 
Ooidon's  pages  abundant^  ■hov,  Iw 
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himself  more  frequently  tban  anybody  else 
the  subject  of  his  own  humorous  sketches. 

Again,  Mrs.  Gordon  wrongs  her  father 
cruelly,  by  representing  him  as  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  others.  She  is  especially  at  fault 
in  assigning  to  Mr.  Lockhart  a  pre-eminenc6 
over  him  to  which  Lockhart  never  aspired. 
When  these  two  gentlemen  met  in  Edinburgh 
to  discuss  with  Mr.  Blackwood  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  Magazine,  Mr.  Lockhart  was 
barely  twenty-three  years  of  age ;  Mr.  Wil- 
son nine  years  older.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
a  man  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty-two,  al- 
ready known  to  fame  as  a  poet  and  a  critic, 
would  give  himself  up,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  guidance  of  a  boy  P  But  this  is  not 
all.  Though  Mrs.  Gordon  rarely  condescends 
to  enter  into  particulars,  it  does  so  happen 
that  in  the  few  instances  which  she  cites  of 
Lockhart's  malignity  and  AVilson's  long-suf- 
fering, she  is  entirely  mistaken.  Take,  for 
example,  her  version  of  an  occurrence  at 
which  we  ourselves  happened  to  be  present, 
and  of  which  we  are  therefore  in  the  position 
to  give  the  true  account.  She  is  describing 
the  first  appearance  of  what  she  calls  **  a  very 
elever  but  rather  tedious  composition  of 
Loekhart,  called  the  *  Mad  Banker  of  Am- 
sterdam,' in  which,"  to  use  her  own  expres- 
sion, he  **  poked  his  fun  at  his  friends  all 
round : " — 

**  There  was  a  society  in  Edinburgh,"  she 
continues,  **  called  the  *  Dilettanti  Club,'  of 
which  Wilson  was  pl*esidcnt.  Thev  came  in 
for  a  sketch,  and  he  begins  witlf  his  friend 
the  president : — 

**  *  Thejr'rc  pleased  to  call  themselves  the  Dilet- 
tanti. 
The  PreHiUcnt's  the  first  I  chanced  to  show  'cm, 
He  writes  more  mnlagru^nsly  than  Danto, 
Tbe  City  of  the  Pla;;iio*»i  a  shock in«;  poem ; 
Bat  yet  ho  is  n  spirit  li^rlit  and  jauiiry, 
Aod'jocalar  cnoufrli  to  those  who  know  him. 
To  tell  iho  truth,  I  think  John  Wilson  shines 
More  o'er  a  bowl  of  punch  than  in  his  lines.' 

^  It  is  said  that  my  father  chanced  to  tee 
the  proof-sheet  before  it  went  to  press,  and 
instedtly  dashed  in,  after  the  above  stanxa, 
not  a  little  to  the  chagrin  of  the  author,  the 
following  impromptu  lines  :— 

** '  Then  toached  I  off  friend  Lockhart  (Gibson 
John), 

80  fond  of  jttbherin);  nhont  Ticck  and  Sclilej^l, 

EIU^Mtock,  and  WiolanU,  Kant,  and  Mendels- 
sohn, 

All  hi;;fi  Datcfa  quacks,  like  Spnrslietm  and 
Feioagle. 


Hiro  the  Chaldce,  ycleped  the  Scorpion, 
The  claws  bat  not  the  pinions  of  tlie  cngle 
Are  Jack's ;  but  though  I  do  not  mean  ta  flat- 
ter, 
Undoubtedly  he  has  strong  powers  of  satire.' "  ' 

We  cannot  tell  by  whom  this  may  have 
been  said,  but  we  know  that  it  is  enturel/ 
untrue.  The  poem  was  read  to  Wilson  by 
Lockhart  before  it  went  to  press,  in  a  lodg- 
ing which  the  former  then  occupied  in  fL 
street  to  the  west  of  Athol  Crescent,  of  which 
we  have  forgotten  the  name.  Wilson  laughed 
heartily  at  the  stanza  devoted  to  himself 
and  wrote  on  the  instant,  and  read  to  Look- 
hart,  both  laughing  all  the  while,  his  counter- 
portraiture  of  the  individual  who  is  assumed 
by  Mrs.  Gordon  to  have  aimed  a  secret  blow 
at  his  friend,  and  to  have  been  very  much 
chagrined  at  the  exposure  of  his  malignity. 

Even  less  candid  is  the  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Gordon  speaks  of  the  production  of 
the  famous  Chaldee  MS.  After  telling  us 
that  this  most  audacious  squib  was  com- 
posed in  her  grandmother's  house,  No.  23 
Queen  Street,  where  Wilson  live<i,  '*amid 
such  shouts  of  laughter  as  made  the  ladies 
in  the  room  above  send  to  inquire  and  won- 
der what  the  gentltoen  below  were  about," 
she  actually  makes  the  statement  already 
quoted,  that  ''she  cannot  trace  to  her  father's 
band  any  instance  of  unmanly  attack,  or  one 
shade  of  real  malignity."  Far  be  it  from  ue 
to  assert  that  tbe  Chaldee  MS.  contained  a 
single  sentence  which  ought  to  be  read  as 
conveying  an  unmanly  attack,  or  as  tinctured 
with  a  shade  of  malignity ;  but  the  gentle- 
men shown  up  by  it  were  certainly  not  of 
that  opinion ;  and  it  must  therefore  follow, 
according  to  Mrs.'  Gordon's  logic,  that  Wil- 
son at  his  own  dinner-table  took  no  part  in 
the  composition  of  the  squib,  however  heart- 
ily ho  may  have  joined  in  the  mirlh  which  it 
occasioned  to  his  guests. 

Again,  referring  to  the  effect  of  deep  sor- 
row on  the  two  friends  when  both  had  be- 
come widowers,  and  quoting  a  letter  from 
Lockhart,  which  bears  date  1844,  Mrs.  Gor- 
don observes,  *'  Lockhart's  very  sorrows  are 
a  contrast  to  those  of  his  friend  4  he  is 
stricken,  as  it  were,  and  will  not  look  up ; 
but  my  father,  with  that  healthful  heart  of 
his — that  joyous  nature  which  smiles  even 
in  the  midst  of  tears — has  scarcely  yet  laid 
aside  the  strong  enthtuiasm  which  belonged 
so  remarkably  to  his  youth."    From  which^ 
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and  from  other  sentences,  not  necessary  to  of  that  beautifying  property  as  if  they  bad 

be  quoted,  we  are  to  infer  that,  while  Wil-  been  born  utterly  without  it."    *'  LocUiart'a 

ton  found  support  in  a  happy  temper,  and,  sorrows  are  a  contrast  to  those  of  his  friend. 

though  deeply  'grieved,  applied  himself  at  There  is  something  of  a  listless  bitterness  in 

once  to  the  business  of  life,  Lockhart  yielded  the  words ;  *'  and  so  forth.    Cdnnot  the  cry 

to  the  calamity  which  had  overtaken  him,  of  a  much-wounded  heart,  when  the  depth 

•and  became  a  *<  soured,  hopeless,  sulky,  dis-  of  its  anguish  wrings  from  it  an  oceasioiial 

contented  man.''    Has  Mrs.  Gordon  ever  complaint,  escape  the  depreciatory  notice  of 

read  her  father's  letters  to  Lockhart  soon  the  daughter  of  the  mourner's  oldest  and 

after  her  mother's  death  P    Has  she  never  most  familiar  friend  P 

come  across  Lockhart's  letters  to  her  father  But    Mrs.  Gordon's  misstatements  and 

when  both  were  mourners  P    Or  has  she  for-  breaches  of  propriety  will  do  little  harm  to 

gotton  to  inquire  whether  Lockhart  visited  Lockhart's  reputation — with  those,  at  least, 

his  friend  at  the  season  of  his  deepest  an-  to  whom   his  many  noble    qualities  were 

guish,  and  with  what  effect  P    We  can  sup-  known — and  that  little  it  may  become  our 

ply  this  latter  void  in  her  narrative  :-*-  duty,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  remove. 

To  return  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this 

"  I  found  him  utterly  prostrated,"  said  article.    From  the  date  of  his  first  cooneo- 

Lockhart,  describing  his  visit  to  Wilson,  ^i^n  with  BlackwooiTt  Magazine  down  to 

"  unable,  or,  as  he  said,  determined  never      •,!,•     ^:„k**.« ^  *u      /u-    j    -.u  nr-t 

to  take  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  life  again.  ""'^  ««^'*«°  months  of  h.s  death,  Wit 
•  Well,  what  passed  P '  Not  much  worth  re-  •<•?  ""•  "  instant  contnbutor  to  that  pen- 
peating.  I  reasoned  with  him,  and  tried  to  oiieti.  The  amount  of  work  thrown  off  in 
show  him  that  neither  he  nor  I  had  any  right  the  course  of  these  years  almost  passes  b»- 
to  succumb  to  evils  that  were  not  of  our  own  lief. "  It  would  appear  likewise  that,  though 
seeking — that  we  had  both  work  to  do,  and  strictly  speaking  never  invested  with  the 
must  do  it— that  it  was  neither  manly  nor  autocracy  of  editorship,  he  assisted  the  pob- 
Christian  to  mourn  as  he  was  mounung.  ^^^^  ;,,  ^^^^.  ^^  ^  ^  j  ^  ^ 
'Had  your  remonstrances  any  effect?'  Yes,  ,  ,  .  *  ,,  ••~vi«i  •«  u. 
I  think  they  had.  He  pressed  my  hand,  Produced,  and  generally  corrected  the  ptesa. 
looked  up  for  a  moment  into  my  face,  and  This  we  gather  from  a  letter  written  by  Wil- 
said, « It  is  all  true ;  I  know  it,  but  I  have  son  in  1827  to  Dr.  Moir,  the  "  Delta  "  tt 
no  strength.'  However,  his  strength  came  the  Magazine,  as  well  as  from  his  reman- 
back  faster  than  we  both  expected ;  and  now  strances  with  the  printer  if  proofs  happened 
he  is  pretty  much  what  he  ever  was."  •  i^  bg  delivered  irregularly.    Indeed  Wilson 

Thus  far  Mrs.  Gordon  speaks  for  herself.  MmBelfacknowledges  a  very  close  connexion 

She  ho.,  formed  her  ownjudgment  or  adopted  ^,'^4^^  iftV«.«e  w  a  letter  to  theRw. 

the  judgment  of  others  respecting  Lockhart,  ^'-  ^If"*"?.  "f  ^img,  which  Mm.  Oordo. 

and  she  delivers  it  without  scruple.    She  had  •>"  P.""**^     V[  '  «'L'^t  ^V  ^t  w 

a  perfect  right  to  do  so  if.  she  pleased ;  but  f*'^*'!  **  "^f,"}  =       Of  Blackwood."  bs 

we  deny  that  she  had  any  right,  moral,  legal,  ^''"' ."^.Tr"'     t  ""          *   n'^l't 

or  literary,  to  make  Mr.  Lockhart  misre^re^  *''"K^,f,  ^^1"]-     2f-7  11°"""/^*?"  ^ 

sent  himself.    What  would  be  thought  of  the  credit  and  d.scr^.t  of  being  Chnstoptar 

■John  Wilson  if  his  loose,  chatty,  and  effer-  ^"'^  ^  '"  f"  ?^  *^1*''"«^  ^"*«^  f^ 

vescing  correspondence  were  dealt  with  as  ^"P\*.^,!  "Y  ""H^'  '"'*.7'«'  '^^ 

Mrs.  Gordon  deals  with  Lockhart's  letters  to  """^  "^'"'"^  ^""".  *•>*  P'°P"«t«»'  ""S*  «« 

her  father?    Nor,  as  it  appears,  could  her  TJ  °'''\''°'°P°»"!°''»-    ^^?«  gencraUy  on 

purpose  be  served  by  simply  printing  these  ''«'  "f-*     7 ''"'y;  »'11»"«  *?  P"  bim 

letters  and  leaving  them  to  their  fatl.    She  "^  "«*'«*  "f  ^  ^^P'^  """^  arUcles  «.  « 

must  needs  preface  them  with  remarks  of  her  T"  r*"*^^'  ^^Z""  \      u  ^^^T    .^"^' 

own,  all  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  of  de-  ^^^  ^^'  M's.  Gordon  beaU  the  «ir  wh« 

traction:  " They  are  as  characteristic  of  his  **  [»'"'",  *°  !\~r  *»■*  '^sponsibdity  rf 

«itirical  powers  as  any  of  those  off-hand  car-  Blackwood's  misdoing  on  everybody  else 

icaturcs  that  shred  his  best  friends  to  pieces,  than  her  father.    If  Wilson's  advice  woe 

leaving  the  most  poetical  of  them  as  bereft  ^^^^  ""."P"*;'. '*  ^"  P"^°l»%  worth  foUow- 

ing ;  so  that  the  system  of  mystifying,  .wmoo 

*  Note  of  a  oonveisation  with  Lockhart  ^b  daughter  goes  out  of  her  way  to  con- 
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demn,  must  have  receivod  his  sanction,  if  Outside  the  council  chamber,  on  the  other 
he  took  no  active  part  in  promoting  it.  hand,  all  the  Whig  influence  which  could 
Intense  mental  labor  like  that  to  which  be  brought  to  bear  was  turned  against  him. 
Wilson  lent  himself  demanded  strong  anti-  The  party  started  as  his  rival  nn  admirable 
dotes,  if  it  were  to  be  carried  on  to  any  effect,  man,  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton,  whos^ 
He  applied  them  in  the  shape  of  violent  ex-  Whiggcry,  though  of  recent  growth,  was 
ercbe,  taken  by  fits  and  starts,  as  had  al-  singularly  moderate,  and  whose  scholarship 
ways  been  his  wont.  He  spared  the  stem-  and  acquirements  as  a  speculative  philoso- 
ach  likewise  while  taxing  the  brain.  It  was  pher  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  post. 
his  custom  to  put  off  to  the  latest  possible  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  how 
foment  the  articles  required  for  a  forth-  the  contest  went  on.  Both  parties  seemed 
coming  number,  and  when  the  task  could  alternately  hopeful  and  despondent,  for  to 
no  longer  be  deferred,  he  shut  himself  in  both  the  issues  were  of  great  importance  t 
his  room,  which  was  closed  against  all  but  at  last,  through  the  untiring  exertions 
comers.  He  ate  sparingly  on  these  occa-  of  his  friends,  Wilson  carried  the  election.* 
ftions,  and  always  alone;  he  drank  nothing  Probably  few  men  ever  undertook  a  charge 
but  water.  He  rose  early,  and  sat  late,  and  bo  important,  with  so  little  preparation  made 
wrote  with  extreme  facility ;  then  having  for  the  work.  Wilson's  reading,  though  ex- 
despatched  the  copy,  it  might  be  three  or  tensive,  had  been  desultory,  and  to  concen- 
four  papers  on  as  many  different  subjects,  trated  thought  upon  any  single  subject  he 
he  came  forth  again  and  plunged,  as  if  noth-  ^Qs  entirely  unaccustomed.  Yet  beset  him- 
ing  extraordinary  had  happened,  into  all  his  self  energetically  to  get  up  a  course  of  leo- 
old  habiu.  His  gentle  wife  took  care,  while  tures,  and  he  succeeded, 
the  fit  of  incubation  was  upon  him,  that  not  The  following  description  of  what  Wilson 
even  his  children  should  go  near  to  disturb  es  a  lecturer  ultimately  became  is  from  one 
him :  but  no  sooner  was  the  study  door  of  his  favorite  pupils,  and  bears  upon  the 
thrown  open  than  the  house  rang  with  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  truth : — 

music  of  young  voices  :  for  of  all  living  men  ,.^,                        •     i-      i                 ..  • 

^m"\               *?^  1    * .        *              u  His  appearance  m  his  class-room  it  le 

Wilson  was  the  last  to  put  any  curb  upon  far  easier  to  remember  than  to  forget.    He 

the  exuberance  of  childish  glee,  m  the  frol-  gtrode  into  it  with    the  professor's  gown 

ics  of  which  it  delighted  him  to  play  a  part,  hanging  loosely  upon  his  arms,  took  a  com- 

not  less  in  the  nursery  than  elsewhere.  prehensive  look  over  the  mob  of  young  facet, 

With  this  flood  of  literary  success  came  a  l^d  down  his  watch  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 

•teady  improvement  in  Wilson's  pecuniary  ^f^^^  ^f  his  sledge-hammer  fist,  glanced  at 

oircumsUnces.    In  1819  he  was  in  a  condi-  '^®  notes  of  his  lecture,  generally  written  on 

.       ^       , .            V        L  ij  ^"0  most  wonderful  scraps  of  paper,  and 

uon  once  more  to  set  up  his  own  household  ^y^^^^  ^^  ^^^  bewilderment  of  those  who  had 

gods,  and  to  dispense  a  generous  hospitality  never  heard  him  before,  looked  long  and 

to  hb  friends  and  acquaintances.    In  1820  earnestly  out  of  the  north  window  towards 

an  erent  occurred  which  proved  still  more  the  spire  of  the  old  Tron  Kirk,  until,  having 

important  to  him  than  the  popularity  of  at  last  got  his  idea,  he  faced  round  and  uU 

BlaekwoocPt  Magazine.   Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  ^e^e^l  it  with  eye  and  hand,  and  voice  and 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni-  J?"^  *°f  «??"*'  ^"^  bore  the  class  a bngwith 

*  T^ ,.  ,       ,     !•  J        1  ixT'i       1  him.    As  he  spoke,   the  bright   blue  eye 

versity  of  Edinburgh,  died,  and  Wilson  be-  i^^j^^a  with  a  strange  gaze  into  vacancy, 

came  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  chair.    The  sometimes  sparkling  with  a  coming  joke, 

nomination  to  the  Professorship  lay  with  the  sometimes  darkening  before  a  rush  of  indig- 

Lord  Provost  and  Town  Council  of  £din-  nant  eloquence ;    the  tremulous  upper  lip 

burgh,  at  that  time  a  body  in  which  Tory  curving  with  every  wave  of  thought  or  hint 

principles  were  considerably  in  the  ascend-  of  passion,  and  the  golden  gray  hair  floating 

ant     So  far  Wilson's  prospects  might  be  on  the  old  man's  mi^ity  shoulders,  if,  indeed; 

considered  goodj  but  somehow  or  another  *"lTfnd  liketogie  ye  ran  vote,  Mr.  Wulson; 

a  report  had  got  abroad  that  he  was  not  hnt  I'm  feared.    Tliey  sav  ye  dunna  expect  to  bt 

•*A*«r  o^i.r.#l  in  Mil*U^^  ^oKrvi'/Mi  rti.  m«^*o1a   ««/i  savcU  bv  gTiice.  **    **  I  aon't  know   much  nbout 

very  sound  m  either  religion  or  morals,  and  ^h^t,  BailioT  but  if  I  am  not  saved  bv  grace,  I  am 

eren Tory  counsellors  shrank  from  support-  sure  that  my  \rork8  wont  save  me.*"     **  ThatMl 

ing  a  man  of  whom  the  voice  of  scandal  said  ^°\^^?Vu  *!?'  ^'^P*  -^P"  ^^  T^iJ?  "    ^'J'  ^^ 

^r^.  ,                i>       1*             1     i>       au*  1-  said  at  toe  time,  Wilson  discu^ed  his  own  chaooas 

that  he  was  a  free  liver  anu  a  tree  tnmker.  ^iq^  qq^  ^f  ^i^  £dinbaigli  magistrates. 
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that  could  be  called  age  which  seemed  but 
the  immortality  of  a  more  majestic  youth. 
And  occasionally,  in  the  finer  frenzy  of  his 
more  imaginative  passages — as  when  he  spoke 
of  Alexander  clay-cold  at  Babylon,  with  the 
world  lying  conquered  around  his  tomb,  or 
of  the  Highland  hills  that  pour  the  rage  of 
cataracts  adown  their  riven  clefts,  or  even  of 
the  human  mind  with  its  primeval  granitic 
truths — the  grand  old  face  flushed  with  the 
proud  thougnt,  and  the  eyes  grew  dim  with 
tears,  and  the  magnificent  frame  quivered 
with  the  universal  emotion.  It  was  some- 
thing to  have  seen  Professor  Wilson— this, 
all  confessed ;  but  it  was  something  also, 
but  more  than  is  generally  understood,  to 
have  studied  under  him." 

We  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  listen 
to  one  of  these  lectures  ;  but  a  course  which, 
setting  out  with  a  definition  of  what  the 
moral  faculty  is,  and  requiring  not  fewer  than 
thirty-seven  lectures  to  make  that  point 
clear,  must  have  possessecjL  attractions  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind,  otherwise  it  never  could 
have  kept  alive,  as  we  are  assured  that  it  did, 
the  attention,  from  beginning  to  end,  of  a 
dense  and  excited  audience.  Mrs.  Gordon 
declines  to  express  any  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  merits  of  these  lectures.  The  following 
communication  from  one  who  is  eminently 
qualified  to  give  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject, enables  us  to  supply  the  deficiency: — 

"  There  was  genius  in  Wilson.  There 
was  grandeur  in  his  conceptions,  and  true 
nobility  in  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  lectures. 
I  can  compare  them  to  nothing  save  the 
braving  of  the  trumpet  that  sent  a  bcdy  of 
higt-bred  chivalry  against  the  foe.  *  Charge, 
and  charge  home ! '  Wilson's  action  upon 
the  better  and  more  pure-minded  of  his  pu- 
pils was  pre-eminently  beneficial.  His  lec- 
tures deeply  influenced  their  characters  for 
humanitv,  for  unselfishness,  for  high  and 
honorable  resolve  to  fight  the  battle  of  life ; 
like  the  old  Danish  hero,  '  to  dare  nobly,  to 
will  strongly,  and  never  to  falter  in  the  path 
of  duty.*  Such  was  Wilson's  creed.  I  had 
many  conversations  with  him,  and  the  mod- 
esty and  good-humor  with  which  he  listened 
to  my  remarks  at  the  end  of  some  of  his  lec- 
tures against  the  Grecian  philosophy  quite 
gained  my  heart.  The  truth  is,  his  acquaint- 
ance with  that  subject  was  very  slender. 
But  of  the  workings  of  human  passion  and 
of  the  errors  of  the  human  understanding  he 
was  not  ignorant.  On  the  contrary,  he  was, 
like  old  rimotheus,  a  master  of  the  lyre. 
He  was  of  the  school  of  Brown,  but  greatly 
improved.  By  his  own  nature  and  observa- 
tion he  caught  the  key-note  of  human  char- 


acter, i.e.,  that  men  and  nations  are  guided, 
moved,  and  ruled,  not  by  their  understand- 
ing, but  by  their  passions ;  and,  in  a  word, 
John  Wilson  was  the  greatest  master  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  passions  to  whom  I  ever 
listened.  To  everv  thoughtful  and  feeling 
lad  in  his  class  Wilson  was  a  seer,  an  inter- 
preter of  his  own  mysterious  nature.  I  re- 
vere his  memory,  though  no  stranger  to  bit 
faults." 

There  are  men,  and  Wilson  was  one  of 
them,  on  whom  the  more  work  you  throw 
the  better  they  are  able  to  go  through  with 
it.  So  far  from  relaxing  his  literary  efforts 
after  he  had  attained  to  the  professorial  dig- 
nity, he  seems  rather  to  have  increased  them. 
He  meditated  the  publication  of  a  third  vol- 
ume of  poems,  which,  however,  never  saw 
the  light.  He  continued  his  contributioni 
to  Blackwood  as  regularly  and  in  as  great 
abundance  as  ever ;  and  he  gave  to  the  world, 
in  1822,  the  first  specimen  of  his  powers  as 
a  novelist  in  the  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Scottish  Life."  The  popularity  of  that  voU 
ume  was  wonderfuL  It  went  tlurough  edition 
after  edition ;  young  men  and  maidens,  old 
men  and  children,  devouring  it  with  equal 
avidity :  and  it  was  followed  in  due  course 
by  the  "  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay."  The 
success  of  these  works  enabled  Wilson  still 
more  to  improve  his  mencge.  He  removed 
from  Anne  Street,  where  he  had  first  estab- 
lished himself,  to  a  more  commodious  dwell- 
ing in  Gloucester  Place,  and — ^which  was  to 
him  a  source  of  far  greater  rejoicing— ho 
found  himself  able  to  return  to  the  summer 
occupation  of  Elleray.  A  happier  creature 
than  John  Wilson,  in  the  interval  between 
1822  and  1837,  never  walked  the  earth.  The 
choicest  gifts  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  man  had 
fallen  to  him.  He  did  not  know  what  sick- 
ness was.  His  active  mind  worked  fireely 
and  well  at  its  own  pleasure.  A  robust 
frame  gave  him  the  power,  an  ardent  will 
gave  him  the  disposition,  to  seek,  when 
weary,  refreshment  as  well  as  inspiration 
among  the  grandest  scenes  of  his  native 
country.  He  even  took  a  trip  on  board  the 
experimental  squadron,  and  enjoyed  it  im- 
mensely. His  means  were  equal  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  wishes.  He  lived  in  a  cirole  of 
friends,  all  of  them  worthy  of  his  respect  and 
esteem,  and  all  sincerely  attached  to  him. 
He  was,  beyond  compare,  the  most  popular 
man  in  Scotland  with  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor.    The  wildest  rhapsodies  whloh 
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from  his  pen  were  received  with  favor.  Ex- 
travagances of  conduct,  which  in  anybody 
else  would  have  been  censured  or  set  down 
to  mental  aberration,  secured  for  him  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  He  could  not 
only  stand  by  abetting  and  approving  a 
"  mill,''  but  he  could  himself  enter  the  ring, 
and  gain  glory  from  success  as  a  boxer. 
And  this  after  he  had  become  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh! 

As  a  teacher,  Wilson  acquired  over  his 
pupils  an  ascendency  which  not  even  the 
madness  of  the  Reform  agitation  could  per- 
manently shake.  They  accepted  his  dicta  as 
law,  and  never  seemed  to  have  loved  him 
more  than  when  he  reproved  their  follies  or 
pointed  out  their  mistakes.  But,  above  all 
his  many  blessings,  that  which  Wilson  prized 
the  most  was  the  sunshine  of  his  home.  He 
was  a  loving  husband  and  a  devoted  father, 
and  wife  and  children  repaid  his  devotion  by 
a  measure  of  love  equal  to  that  which  he 
meted  out.  He  had  besides,  to  a  remarka- 
ble extent,  sources  of  enjoyment  which  are 
not  lightly  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  our  moral  nature.  He  was  extremely 
fond  of  animals,  and  appeared  to  possess 
tome  charm  which  attracted  them  in  the 
strongest  degree  to  himself.  Dogs  and 
horses,  as  they  were  his  companions  in  real 
life,  so  they  play  no  mean  part— especially 
dogs — in  the  scenes  which  his  active  fancy 
revelled  in  delineating.  Of  Wilson's  bril- 
liancy in  conversation  only  those  who  knew 
him  best  could  form  an  idea.  He  was  the 
loul  of  every  convivial  party  into  which  he 
entered.  His  wit  came  pouring  out  like  a 
torrent,  sparkling,  dancing,  and  apparently 
exhaustless.  Nor  was  he  less  effective  in 
public  than  in  private  symposia.  Wilson 
waa  a  capital  after-dinner  speaker,  and  seems 
never  to  have  been  backward,  when  called 
upon,  either  to  propose  or  to  answer  to  a 
toast. 

It  was  early  in  1837  that  a  heavy  cloud 
overspread  this  atmosphere  of  gladness. 
Wilson  had  long  outlived  all  the  petty  troub- 
les originating  in  his  early  connection  with 
Blackwood^ 8  Magazine.  He  had  come  to  un- 
derstand that  fierce  personal  attacks  neither 
correct  men's  tastes  nor  improve  their  mor- 
als. He  looked  back,  probably  with  as  much 
of  smrprise  as  of  regret,  on  the  time  when  he 
and  Lockhart  beUered  themielvee  bound  not 


alone  to  answer  philippic  with  philippic,  but 
to  call  upon  their  libellers,  by  letters  ad- 
dressed to  them  through  the  newspapers,  to 
throw  off  their  disguise  and  fight  A  Tory 
to  the  last  he  continued  to  be ;  but  he  was 
too  wise  a  man  not  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  the  changes,  social  as  well  as 
political,  which  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  brought  about.  He  was  thus  living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  peace,  more  settled  than  he 
had  ever  known  before,  when  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  sickened  and  died.  A  severe  cold, 
caught  during  a  summer  excursion  in  1836, 
undermined  her  constitution,  tmd,  in  spite 
of  the  tenderness  with  which  she  was  nursed, 
it  ended  in  water  on  the  chest.  Wilson,  like 
other  men  of  ardent  temperament,  appears 
to  have  put  from  hitn  the  contemplation  of 
a  great  possible  calamity.  He  persevered  to 
the  last  moment  in  hoping  against  hope,  and 
hence  when  the  blow  fell  it  stunned  him. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  raising  his  wife's  head 
from  the  pillow,  in  order  to  administer  some 
nutriment,  when  she  uttered  a  long  sigh,  and 
expired.  '*  The  professor,"  writes  an  eye- 
witness, "  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  half-de- 
lirium ;  and  you  can  scarcely  picture  a  scene 
more  distressing  than  him  lying  on  the  fioor, 
his  son  John  weeping  over  him,  and  the  poor 
girls  in  equal  distress.**  Wilson  never  be- 
came again  what  be  had  once  been.  Not 
that  he  gave  himself  up  to  useless  repining 
— ^he  was  a  great  deal  too  manly  for  that — 
but  he  was  sobered  and  subdued  in  the  whole 
order  of  his  existence ;  and  fancy  itself,  which 
used  to  run  riot  with  him,  amid  the  affections 
and  beauties  of  earth,  took,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously to  himself,  a  higher  fiight.  There 
is  a  religious  tone  in  Wilson's  later  writings, 
even  in  the  most  exuberant  of  them,  more 
real,  and  thereiore  deeper,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  of  his  earlier  productions.  It  seemed 
as  if  his  treasure  were  removed  to  a  better 
world,  and  as  if  his  heart  had  gone  with  it. 
Time,  the  best  of  all  physicians,  if  it  did 
not  heal,  soothed  the  widower's  hurt.  He 
threw  himself  once  more  into  the  business 
of  his  class,  and,  after  a  brief  interval,  wrote 
more  incessantly  than  ever.  We  find  him 
also  presiding  over  a  '*  Burns  Festivul,"  and 
in  1841  taking  the  chair  at  a  dinner  given 
in  Edinburgh  to  Charles  Dickens.  The  mar- 
riage of  his  daughters,  likewise,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  his  sons  in  life,  awakened  new  in-* 
teresta  in  him.    The  lore  which  he  used  to 
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lavish  on  them,  when  young,  ho  transferred 
to  his  grandchildren,  to  whom  no  greater 
treat  could  at  any  time  be  proposed  than  a 
visit  to  grandpapa's  room.  But  so  constant 
a  strain  upon  the  nervous  system  could  not 
be  maintained  forever,  and  in  1840  ho  re- 
ceived the  first  intimation  that  even  his  iron 
frame  was  subject  to  the  laws  of  humanity. 
A  slight  shock  of  paralysis  seized  him,  and 
for  well-nigh  a  year  his  right  hand  remained 
disabled.  A  forced  suspension  of  literary 
labor  was  the  consequence :  indeed,  he  seems 
to  have  contributed  between  1840  and  1845 
only  two  articles  to  the  Magazine,  In  1845, 
however,  his  old  habits  resumed  their  force, 
and  though  often  obliged  to  employ  an  aman- 
uensis, he  again  threw  off  paper  after  paper 
unceasingly.  The  last  of  these,  which  he 
called  *'  Dies  Boreales,''  began  in  June,  1849, 
and  came  to  an  end  in  October,  1850.  They 
breathe  all  the  poetry  of  his  earlier  produc- 
tions, with  a  tone  of  seriousness  and  holy 
thought  peculiar  to  themselves.  But  Wil- 
son's thread  was  by  this  time  spun  out.  In 
the  winter  of  1850  symptoms  of  a  break-up 
showed  themselves.  Ho  was  often  obliged 
to  absent  himself  from  his  class,  yet  struggled 
hard  to  repel  the  enemy  thus  marching  stead- 
ily against  him.    At  last  the  crash  came. 

"  One  day  Professor  Wilson  was  lato  in 
appearing,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
after  the  class-hour — an  unusual  thing  with 
him,  for  ho  was  punctual.  AVc  had  seen  him 
go  into  his  private  room.  AVc  got  uneasy, 
and  at  last  it  was  proposed  that  I  should  go 
in  and  see  what  it  was  that  detained  him. 
To  my  latest  hour  I  will  remember  the  sight 
I  saw'  on  entering.  Having  knocked,  and 
received  no  answer,  I  gently  opened  the  door, 
and  there  I  found  the  proicssor  lying  at  full 
length  on  the  floor,  with  his  gown  on.  In- 
stinctively I  rubbed  his  head,  and  raised  it 
up.  Kneeling  with  the  noble  head  resting  on 
my  breast,  I  could  not,  of  course,  move  ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  in  came  other  students,  won- 
dering in  turn  what  was  keeping  mo,  and  we 
together  raised  the  professor  up  into  his 
chair.  I  caught  the  words  *  God  bless  you !  * 
Gradually  he  got  better,  and  we  forced  him 
to  sit  still,  and  never  dream  of  lecturing  that 
day,  or  for  a  time.  I  remember,  too,  that 
we  spoke  of  calling  a  cab ;  but  he  said  *  No, 
it  would  shake  him  too  much.'  In  about 
half  an  hour  he  walked  home.  Wo  announced 
to  the  class  what  had  taken  place,  and  very 
sore  our  hearts  were.  I  think  the  professor 
remained  away  three  weeks,  and  on  his  re- 
turn expressed  glowingly  and  touchingly  his 
gratitude  to  '  his  dear  young  friends.' 


"  The  end  did  not  como  till  his  work  for 
that  session  was  done.  On  Friday  he  dis- 
tributed prizes  and  heard  the  students  read 
their  essays,  taking  particular  interest  in 
those  of  one  gentleman,  who  with  great  abil- 
ity attacked  his  whole  system ;  and  of  an- 
other, who  fancied  that  he  discovered  a  '  vii 
media,'  between  the  two  great  factions.  Then 
he  dismissed  us,  and  the  cheers  and  plaudits 
of  his  class  rang  in  his  ears  for  the  Inst  time. 
On  Monday  I  called  to  get  his  autograph  in 
one  of  my  books,  but  the  blow  had  already 
to  some  extent  fallen,  for  ho  was  unable  cren 
to  write  his  name.  Twice  after  this  I  saw 
him  at  his  own  request,  and  always  on  the 
subject  of  his  lectures,  for  he  was  bent  on 
what  he  called  a  reconstruction  of  his  theory 
for  the  ensuing  session,  while  it  was  but  too 
plain  to  those  around  him  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  seo  the  coll^^  again.  The  old  lion 
sat  in  his  arm-chair,  yellow-maned  and  tooth 
less,  prelecting  with  the  old  toI  ability  and 
eloquence,  and  with  occasionally  the  former 
flash  of  the  bright  blue  eye,  soon  droopmg 
into  dulness  again.  I  still  remember  his 
tremulous  '  God  bless  you ! '  as  tho  door 
closed  for  the  last  time.  How  different  from 
that  fresh  and  vigorous  old  age  in  which  he 
had  moved  among  us  so  royally  the  year  be* 
fore!" 

Tho  relaxation  of  summer  holidays  brought 
no  improvement  to  his  health.  He  tried  the 
eflect  of  a  journey  into  the  Highlands ;  but 
for  once  it  did  him  no  good.  He  rctamod 
to  Edinburgh  when  the  winter  came,  and 
sent  in  his  resignation  of  the  professorship. 
All  party  animosity  had  by  this  time  died 
out,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Like  the 
best  of  the  Tories  who  fought  hardest  for  the 
Constitution  of  1688,  he  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution of  1832  as  a  finality,  and  supported 
those  who  were  willing  so  to  regard  it.  In 
this  spirit,  when  Macaulay  last  stood  for  the 
representation  of  Edinburgh,  Wilson  gare 
him  his  vote;  and  he  mixed  freeljr  and 
kindly,  as  it  was  his  naturo  to  do,  witn  men 
of  all  shades  of  opinion.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  Mr.  MoncricfT,  then  and  now  Lord  Advo- 
cate, that,  without  considering  for  a  moment 
whether  Wilson  were  really  become  a  con- 
vert to  Whiggery,  he  applied  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  at  that  time  Prime  Minister,  to  con- 
fer a  pension  out  of  tho  Consolidated  Fund 
upon  tho  worn-out  poet.  Earl  Ku»sell,  as  is 
well  known,  has  never  allowed  party  feeling 
to  stand  between  him  and  the  claims  of  lit- 
erary merit ;  and  her  majesty  was  advised, 
with  the  best  possible  grace,  to  settle  on 
Wilson  £300  a  year.  But  why  pursue 
those  details  farther?  Wilson  faded  day  by 
day,  in  body  rather  than  in  mind.    In  th0 
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^tumn  of  1852  he  received  a  visit  from  Mr. 
ft ck  hart,  which  is  described  by  Mrs.  Gor- 
don in  a  far  more  becoming  manner  than  she 
has  chosen  to  adopt  in  speaking  elsewhere 
of  her  father's  old  friend.  This  fragment  of 
her  talc  is  indeed  very  touching.  So  is  the 
description  of  her  father's  efforts  to  test  and 
keep  alive  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  when 
that  too  had  yielded  to  the  stroke  of  destiny. 
At  last  he  kept  his  bed,  and — sad,  yet  not 
humiliating  sight — amused  himself  there,  by 
arranging  and  re-arranging  the  fishing-tackle 
which  was  laid  within  his  reach.  It  was 
verily  with  him  the  ruling  passion,  strong  in 
death.  On  Christmas-Day,  1853,  he  gath- 
ered round  him  his  entire  family,  sons  and 
daughters,  with  their  children^  He  even 
dined  with  them  down-stairs ;  and  in  the 
evening  received  them  all  in  his  bedroom, 
which  his  servant  had  by  his  desire  decorated 
with  evergreens,  twining  one  little  gar- 
land round  the  portrait  of  his  deceased  wife, 
which  hung  over  the  chimney-piece.  Then 
came  the  early  spring  of  1854,  with  its 
gleams  of  sunshine,  and  the  first  twittering 
of  its  birds.  It  was  a  fitting  season  in  which 
the  soul  of  one  who  had  been  so  keenly  alive 
to  the  beauty  of  these  things  ^hould  take  its 
departure.  On  the  1st  of  April  a  fresh  shock 
of  paralysis  seized  him ;  and  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d,  his  breath- 
ing became  faint.  He  seemed  to  fight 
against  death  throughout  the  entire  day, 
and  a  little  before  midnight  passed  his  hand 
across  his  forehead  and  eyes,  as  if  to  remove 
a  film.  **  A  bitter  expression,"  says  his 
daughter, "  for  one  moment  crossed  his  face," 
aa  if  he  felt  that  he  was  beaten  in  the  strug- 
gle. A  moment  more,  and  while  the  clock 
waa  still  chiming  the  hour  of  twelve,  his 
spirit  passed  away. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  do 
justice  to  Wilson's  character,  either  as  a 
writer  or  a  man.  Neither  do  we  conceive 
that  ours  is  the  proper  tribunal  before  which 
it  would  be  becoming,  in  the  latter  capacity, 
to  arrange  him.  But  this  much  his  best 
friends  and  bitterest  enemies — if,  indeed,  he 
lefl  any— will  allow,  that  a  more  generous 
heart  than  his  never  beat  in  human  bosom. 
He  bad  an  instinctive  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing that  was  base  and  mean.  His  sense 
of  justice  was  so  acute  that  it  carried  him  in 
early  life  into  the  commission  of  innumerable 
absurdities;  all  of  them,  however,  chival- 
rous, and  therefore  not  entirely  to  be  con- 
demned. Even  in  the  decline  of  life  the 
same  impatience  of  wrong  would  constantly 
show  itself,  and  not  unfrequentl^  took  the 
old  course  by  applying  a  corrective  on  the 
spot.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  one  day 
seeing  a  brutal  carter  ill-use  his  overladen 
horse,  he  twisted  the  fellow's  whip  out  of  his 


hand,  and  emptied  the  coals  into  the  street. 
He  was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  a  lov- 
ing father,  an  indulgent  husband,  a  steady 
friend ;  and  a  man  of  whom  these  qualities 
may  with  truth  be  predicated  has  not  much 
to  fear  on  the  score  of  morals,  however  mi- 
croscopically his  conduct  may  be  examined. 
As  to  nis  relieious  views,  these  are  seen  in 
almost  every  Tine  which  he  latterly  wrote  to 
have  been  earnest,  simple,  and  holy.  **  Was 
Bums  a  reader  of  bis  Bible  P — did  he  ever 
attend  church  P"  were  questions  which  he 
anxiously  put  when  preparing  to  write  a 
sketch  of  the  poet's  life ;  and  what  he  so 
much  hoped  and  desired  to  find  that  the 
Ayrshire  bard  had  not  neglected,  he  him- 
self never  overlooked.  Wilson's  habits  of 
conviviality  may  have  carried  him  at  times 
a  little  too  far  ;  but  let  us  not  forget,  in 
reference  to  such  matters,  that  the  opinions 
of  half  a  century  ago  were  much  less  rigid 
than  those  of  the  present  day ;  and  while  we 
admit  that  in  this  respect  the  time  present 
is  better  than  the  time  past,  we  need  not  be 
too  severe  in  condemning  those  who  belonged 
to  a  bygone  generation. 

With  respect  to  Wilson's  merits  as  a  writ- 
er, a  variety  of  judgments  will  be  formed. 
His  poetry  can  never,  in  our  opinion,  take  a 
foremost  place  among  English  classics.  His 
prose  tales,  <*  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scot- 
tish Life,"  "  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lind- 
say," "  The  Foresters,"  etc,  had  their  day. 
Probably  no  man,  living  or  dead,  could  have 
written  them  except  himself;  yet  we  doubt 
whether  they  will  find  many  readers  a  dozen 
years  hence.  Of  his  criticism,  likewise,  vre 
are  constrained  to  observe  that  it  is  at  all 
times  the  decision  of  an  impulsive  rather 
than  of  a  judicial  mind.  But  far  above  all 
his  contemporaries,  and,  indeed,  above  writ- 
ers of  the  same  class  in  any  age,  he  soars  as 
a  rhapsodist.  As  Christopner  North,  by  the 
loch,  or  on  the  moors,  or  at  Ambrose's,  he 
is  the  most  gifted  and  extraordinary  being 
that  ever  wielded  pen.  We  can  compare 
him,  when  such  fits  are  on,  to  nothing  more 
aptly  than  to  a  huge  Newfoundland  dog, 
the  most  perfect  of  its  kind;  or  better 
still,  to  the  ''Beautiful  Leopard  from  the 
valley  of  the  Palm-trees,"  which,  in  sbrer 
wantonness  and  without  any  settled  purpose, 
throws  itself  into  a  thousana  attitudes,  always 
astonishing,  and  often  singularly  graceful. 
As  a  teacher  of  moral  philosophy,  the  infiu- 
ence  which  he  is  allowed  to  have  exercised 
over  the  tastes  and  tempers  of  his  pupils, 
some  of  them  men  of  great  ability,  proves 
that  be  was  a  man  of  enormous  power ;  and 
it  is  no  light  praise  to  add  that  he  seems 
never  to  have  wielded  power,  from  the  chair 
or  through  the  press,  except  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  good  of  others. 
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SmB  sat  beside  her  open  chest, 
That  girl  so  stern  and  cold  ; 
Though  serving  in  a  genial  iionse, 
Her  heart  woald  no*cr  unfold 
To  the  kindly  tones  of  sympathy, — 
That  feminine  Freemasonry 
Whose  touch  is  felt  by  rich  and  poor. 
And  loved  by  yoang  and  old. 

Slowly  she  dragged  her  daily  roand 

Of  duties,  never  done; 

No  thought  had  she  for  the  roaster*!  meals , 

No  smile  for  the  children's  fun  ; 

No  care  for  earth ;  no  hope  for  heaven ; 

No  gratitude  for  faults  forgiven 

E'er  touched  her  heart,  if  nature  had 

Provided  her  with  one. 

The  young  ones  wearied  for  "  the  term. 

For  nurse  was  heard  to  sajr, 

"  You'll  have  no  pleasure  in  the  house 

Till  Flora  goes  away. 

I  can't  get  on  with  her  at  all, 

Her  very  blood  seems  turned  to  gall ; 

And  if  mamma  keeps  Flora  on. 

Poor  nurse  must  leave  at  May." 

Tet  there  she  sat  by  her  open  chest. 

That  girl  so  stern  and  cold. 

And  fondly  round  her  fingers  twined 

A  curl  of  shining  gold. 

And  gently  in  her  lap  was  laid — 

Simple  and  plain,  but  neatly  made— 

An  infant's  tiny  dress.    And  thus 

Her  withering  tale  she  told : — 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  it  is  a  baby's  frock — 

It  is  a  baby's  hair : 

Had  you  but  seen  the  bairn  bimsel', 

Sae  fat,  an'  oh,  sae  fair ! 

Yes  !  Where's  the  use  to  tell  a  lee  ? 

Ho  was  my  ain,  an'  dear  to  me 

As  the  heather-bell  to  the  honev-bee 

Or  the  braird  to  the  mountain-bare. 

Yes,  ma'am,  he's  deid,  mv  laddie's  deid 
Oh,  that  he'd  ne'er  been  bom  I 
My  curse  be  on  the  coward  heart 
That  wrought  this  shame  and  scorn  ! 
Black  shame  an'  sorrow  ma^  be  see ; 
No,  no,  ma'am !  never  *  whist '  at  me  1 
I'll  curse  him  till  the  day  I  dee ; 
I  wish  it  was  the  mom. 

It's  wrang !  but»  oh  !  I  dinna  care : 
There's  whiles  I  wish  the  Clyde 
Was  row  in*  ower  the  ycUow  hair 
That  ance  was  a'  my  pride^ 
The  yellow  hair  housed  to  crown 
Wi'  bunches  o'  the  red,  red  row'n ; 
An'  aye  ho  said  I  was  the  belle 
O'  a'  the  country-side. 

I  was  a  young  warm-hearted  thing, 
Wi*  nane  to  counsel  me  ; 
My  motiicr  dee'd  o'  cholera ; 
My  faither  drowned  at  sea. 


Oh  !  weel  I  mind  my  mother'a  word ; 
A  sweeter  voice  I  never  Iteard ;  # 

An'  a'  its  sweetness  was  my  ain. 
For  she  bad  nane  bat  me. 

0  mother  dear  I  O  mother  dear  1 
Whene'er  I  mind  o'  yon. 

Your  face  has  on  that  awfa'  look,— 

1  think  I  see't  the  noo ; 

Aye  when  she  turned  that  look  on  me 
I  Kent  that  she  was  gann  to  dee. 
An'  then  I  danced,  and  screighed,  and  cried, 
*  Oh  I  tak'  wee  Flora  too  I ' 

I  creepit  np  ahint  her  back, 

An'  tried  if  I  could  dee ; 

My  heart  was  faint  for  want  o'  meat. 

An'  sorrow  sickened  me. 

The  choking  sabs  cam'  lang  an'  deep, 

I  thought  it  death, — it  was  but  sleep  ; 

An'  oh  I  the  sicht  the  morning  licht 

Showed  to  my  waukening  e'c  I 

We  bad  nae  grand  Venetian  blinds, 
Nae  curtains  there  to  close ; 
We  gaed  to  bed  when  it  was  dark. 
An'  wi'  the  licht  we  rose. 
I  hate  the  morning  sun  to  shine 
Into  my  bed  :  it  gars  roe  min' 
The  day  I  lost  the  only  frien' 
That  o'er  I  had  to  lose. 

That  mornifig  was  baith  warm  an'  bridit. 

The  lark  sang  in  the  skies. 

The  big  flees  buzzed  about  the  bed, 

An'  the  sad  wailing  cries 

O'  the  wee  lambs  cam'  doon  the  hill ; 

But  a'  within  the  house  was  still. 

An'  oh  !  I  missed  the  kind,  kind  voice. 

That  coaxed  mo  aye  to  rise. 

I  listened  lang  wi'  steekit  e'en. 

My  head  was  dazed  an'  queer  ; 

I  kind  o*  felt  they  werenn  like 

The  sounds  I  used  to  hear. 

I  missed  the  fire,  that  cracked  sae  crovsi^ 

I  missed  the  step  aboot  the  house, 

I  felt  s/m  was  beside  me  there. 

Bat  oh !  she  didna  steer. 

My  heart  gaed  like  a  threshing-mill. 

My  head  began  to  spin, 

An'  roon'  aboot,  an'  roon  aboot, 

I  saw  the  hail  house  rin. 

There  cam'  a  dark'nin'  o'  the  licht, 

A  fistlin'  sound — a  cry  o'  fricht  1 

'  God  help  the  bairn  1  her  mother's  deid  ;* 

But  nane  would  venture  in. 

I  sprang  richt  up,  and  oot  the  bed ; 
I  was  baith  young  an'  wee, 
But  mothers,  ay,  an'  bearded  men. 
Turned  white  at  sicht  of  me. 
I  dashed  the  window  in  their  face, 
I  said  they  were  '  a  coward  race. 
That  dauma  lend  a  ban'  to  help. 
But  left  her  there  to  dee.' 

I  told  them — ^but,  och-hone-o-ree  I 
I  canna  tell  to  you, 
A'  tliat  I  said — I  hadna  then 
The  English  I  have  noo. 
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#Bat,  oh  I  yonr  Eng lish  it  80  weak. 
It  tak's  the  Gaelic  tongue  to  speak 
The  bitter,  burning  word  o'  tcom 
That  gars  the  brave  heart  grue. 

I  dinna  ken  what  happened  next, 
I  drnppit  like  a  stane ; 
I  think  they  laid  me  in  a  bam. 
An'  left  roe  there  mj  lane, 
For  fear  I  had  the  trouble,  too,— 
.  I  wish — I  wish  it  had  been  true  1 
But,  oh  !  no,  it  was  onlj  just 
A  fever  o'  the  brain. 

An'  then  I  thocht  that  I  was  deid. 
An'  by  her  side  I  lav, 
An'  roon'  aboot,  an'  roon'  aboot 
The  house  gned  nicht  an'  day. 
An'  when  my  heed  cam'  rignt,  I  £md 
That  I  was  in  anither  land — 
Living  wi'  frien's  I  didna  ken—- 
/Wen's  f  did  I  danr  to  say  I 

What  frien'  's  the  eagle  to  the  lamb  % 
Such  frien's  were  they  I  trow ; 
What  frien'  's  the  greedy  glowerin'  gled 
To  the  wee  croodlin'  doo  1 
What  frien'  's  the  hunter  to  the  hare  ? 
Its  baby-cries  ne*er  made  him  spare. 
Braw  coats  can  cover  cruel  hearts— 
My  frien's  were  gentry  too. 

My  lady  said  that  hers  was  but 

'  A  very  distant  tie 

To  her  that's  gone.    They  were  not  like— 

Atweel  I '  and  so  thocht  I— - 

My  mother '  was  not  near  so  young ;  '*- 

I  straggled  sair  to  baud  my  tongue. 

But  in  ablow  ray  breath  I  said, 

'  You  lie  I — ^you  lie  I— you  lie  II ' 

Did  I  no  ken  that  thejr  were  twins^ 
Bom  in  ae  winter's  nicht ; 
Although  her  hair  was  like  a  craw, 
Mv  mother's  like  the  licht 

0  a  warm  summer's  aftemoon. 
Just  as  the  sun  is  sinking  down 
Ahint  the  bills — ^an'  mine's  the  same^ 
Though  maybe  no  sae  bricht 

Did  I  no  ken  how  she  hersel', 

Bt  some  grand  frien'  was  ta'en. 

While  her  poor  twinnie  cried  wi'  grief 

At  being  left  her  lane. 

Little  she  thocht  I  kent  it  a'. 

An'  how  my  lady  ran  awa' 

Wi'  the  young  laird  ; — ^I  kent  a  deal 

Though  I  was  but  a  wean. 

1  kent  my  mother  cot  a  bribe, 
O'  some  twa  pounds  or  three, 
After  rov  faither's  wherry  sank 
In  that  big  storm  at  sea. 
The  grief  maist  killed  her ;  an'  I  ken 
That  tiiif  fine  lady  cam' ;  an'  then 
She  gart  her  promise  no  to  tell 
What  frien'  soe  was  to  me. 

I  was  just  playing  through  the  boose. 
But  tho'  1  ran  an'  played, 
I  minded  aye  to  listen  weel 
To  every  wocd  they  said. 


Maybe  they  thocht  I  was  so  wee. 
That  I  conid  neither  hear  nor  see  ;^ 
I  saw  mjf  auntie,  an'  I  heatd 
I  wAs  to  be  Aer  maid. 

Aweel  1  Aweel  I— I  bowed  my  neck 

To  bear  the  friendly  yoke : 

I  leamed  to  talk  the  English  too. 

As  weel  as  ither  folk. 

An'  soon  I  cam  to  like  it  fine, 

Tonng  hearts  are  licht  1— an'  so  was  mine. 

Oh  I  when  I  think  what's  coming  next, 

I  feel  just  like  to  choke. 

But  yet  you've  been  so  kind— that  I 
Would  like  to  tell  it  too ; 
For  oh  1  it's  but  a  poor  return 
That  I  have  made  to  you ; 
I  think  my  heart's  just  like  a  coal. 
That  bumed  as  lang  as  it  could  thole ; 
Now  it's  a  cinder  black  and  caold. 
Oh  1  dear— what  will  I  do  1 

Oh  1  no,  ma'am,  no,  I  danma  stop. 
Although  it  gives  me  pain ; 
For,  if  1  dinna  tell't  the  noo, 
I'll  never  tell't  again. 
Maybe ! — ^wha  kens— afore  the  mora 
I'll  be  as  if  I'd  ne'er  been  bom. 
I  wonder  will  he  think  on  me. 
When  I  am  deed  an'  gane  1 

I  lived  wi'  her  for  five  lang  yean. 
Or  ever  he  cam  heme. 
An'  if  I  wasna  happy  then, 
I  had  roysel'  to  blame. 
She  likct  aye  to  see  me  drest, 
But  though  I  lived  amang  the  rest, 
She  had  a  wav  that  made  me  feel 
I  wasna  j  ust  the  same. 

She  said  I  was  '  as  tall  and  straight 
As  a  young  poplar  tree ; ' 
What  gart  ner  wonder  that  her  son 
Should  think  the  same  o'  me  1 
She*s  ta'cn  the  licht  frae  my  young  life, 
I  might  have  been  his  happy  wife ; 
But  for  her  pride— I  hate  ner  noo, 
I'll  hate  her  UU  I  dee  1 

I  did  my  best  to  please,  and  I 
Ne'er  heard  a  word  o'  blame ; 
She  si>oke,  forever  spoke  of  Atai, 
An'  wished  that  he  was  hame. 
She  said  she  knew  I'd  like  him  well; 
Good  right  had  she  to  blame  hcrscl' 
When  a' cam  trao ;— she  fanned  the  fire. 
Then  thocht  to  freete  the  flame. 

I  needna  tell  yon  that  he  cam'. 

Her  braw,  braw  sodger  son, 

But  this  111  tell  to  dear  mysel', 

I  wasna  lightly  won  ; 

He  watchra  me  late,  he  watched  me  inne, 

He  followed  me  baith  out  and  in : 

But  /thought  on  his  mother's  pride. 

An'  a'  the  risk  I  ran. 

But,  oh  I  I  loved  him  wi'  a  heart 

So  pure  an'  trae,  so  free 

Frae  thocht  o'  the  world's  wealth ;  hb  love 

Was  dearer  lar  to  me 
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Than  a'  the  wide  world  held  betide ; 
But  still,  I  wouldiia  he  his  bride 
Without  his  motlier's  free  conseoty 
And  that  could  never  be. 

And  oh  1  I  loved  the  rowan  tree. 

An'  the  bonnie  hasel  dell, 

An'  tlie  daisj  bank  where  he  sat  wi'  me 

Beside  tlie  mossy  well. 

Oh !  nionj  a  time  he  led  me  there, 

An'  mony  a  time  he  decked  my  hair ; 

But  aye  1  feared  his  motlier's  pride, 

An'  soon  she  broke  the  spell. 

My  lady  called  roe  to  her  room, 

Au'  lectured  me  so  fine ! 

She  thocht,  she  did,  that '  every  bird 

Should  marrow  wi'  its  kin'.' 

I  kent  whase  blood  was  in  my  veins. 

But,  no  1  I  wadna  take  the  pains 

To  tell  her ;  if  her  heart  was  proud— 

My  word  1  an'  so  was  mine. 

I  look't  her  in  the  face  an'  saw 

Her  color  ebb  and  flow ; 

Her  heart  was  pleading  on  my  side. 

But  pride— cnuld  pride  said — No, 

She  says  to  mo,  wi'  angry  e'en, 

'  Why  do  yon  stand  there  like  a  queen  1 ' 

'  Because  1  feel  like  ane,'  said  I ; 

And  tlien  1  turned  to  go. 

She  stcpt  atwecn  me  an'  the  door. 
An'  pushed  me  back  again ; 
Wha  wad  hae  thoclit,  to  see  ns  then, 
I  was  her  sister's  wean  f 
I  stood  there,  an'  bore  it  a' 
For  sake  o'  her  that  was  awa ; 
Though  they  were  false  an'  cruel  words, 
I  managed  to  refrain. 

Then,  turning  round,  I  said  '  farewecl,' 
But  nae  farewcel  said  she ; 
I  made  her  gowns  an'  trimmed  her  caps. 
She  couldna  part  wi'  me ; — 
Besides  he  soon  would  be  away  :— 
But  Iting  oforo  the  licht  o'  day, 
I  slippit  oot  unseen  by  ane. 
Why  did  he  follow  me  f 

Why  did  he  swear  to  find  me  out, 
Wherever  I  could  hide  ? 
Why  did  he  say  no  earthly  power 
Should  rob  him  of  his  bride  f 
Why  did  ho  vow  by  Heaven  above, 
To  shield  me  with  a  husband'^  love? 
I  thoclit  his  equal  didna  live 
In  a'  the  world  wide. 

He  tracked  me  as  the  fierce  bloodhound 
Tracks  down  the  panting  slave ; 
I  had  no  mother's  heart  to  warn, 
Ko  brother's  arm  to  save. 
Ho  pressed  mo  to  become  his  bride ; 
Lang,  long  I  strove  my  love  to  hide. 
But,  oh  !  I  thoct  him  good  an'  kind. 
An'  beautiful  an'  brave. 

The  villain  told  me  that  he  brocht 
Her  free  consent  to  mo  ; 
An'  we  were  married,  as  I  thocht,— 
Bnt,  oh  I  'twas  a'  a  lee. 


I  nerer  dreamt  to  dbot  his  word,  || 

As  soon  would  I  misdoot  tlie  Lord 
That  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 
When  be  said, '  Let  there  be.' 

Mistress,  von  see  the  woe  bit  frodc. 
You  see  the  sunny  hair, 
My  marriage  was  a  heartless  cheat, 
On  1  what  need  I  say  mair  f 
But  yet,  in  justice  to  mysel', 
I  think  it's  only  richt  to  tell. 
As  soon '8  I  found  I  was  betrayed, 
I  left  him  then  an'  there. 

He  had  me  in  hit  power,  an'  thocht 
That  I  would  yield  to  be 
A'  that  lie  wished  ;  he  little  knew 
The  soul  that  was  in  me. 
My  only  fault  afore  the  Lord, 
Was  trusting  to  his  faithless  word ; 
I  couldna  live  a  life  o'  shame,^ 
No,  I  would  sooner  dee ! 

I  left  him,  an'  for  weary  months 
I  struggled  on  mysel' 
But  wimt  I  suffered  a'  that  time, 
Ko  tongue  on  earth  can  tell ; 
An'  when  at  last  my  boy  was  bom, 
1  had  to  bide  the  bitter  scorn, 
An'  cruel,  cutting  words  o'  shame. 
That  gart  my  proud  heart  swelL 

At  last  my  siller  a'  was  spent. 
My  landlady  was  poor. 
An'  though  I  pleaded  sair  for  time. 
She  tunied  mo  to  the  door. 
I  couldna  go  to  seek  a  place. 
Starvation  stared  roe  in  tlie  face ; 
I  took  my  baby  in  my  arms. 
An'  travelled  ower  the  moor. 

Oh !  then  I  med  the  pride  that  flang 
His  money  at  his  feet ; — 
No  for  mysel',  although  it's  hard 
To  want  the  bite  o'  meat. 
But,  oh !  I  rued  it  for  my  pet. 
That  cried  for  what  he  couldna  get^ 
I  grieved  to  see  the  weary  face. 
An'  hear  the  waefu'  greet. 

I  tried  to  curse  him,  bnt  I  felt 

Like  Balaam  on  the  hill ; 

It  seemed  ns  if  I  lost  the  power. 

Although  I  had  the  will. 

The  wee  bit  lamb  I  loved  so  well, 

Look't  up  at  me  so  like  himsel', 

I  couldna  speak  the  bitter  words. 

For,  oh  !  I  loved  him  still. 

Tes ;  heartless  coward  though  he  was. 
An'  though  I  kent  him  weel, 
I  loved  the  very  daisy  flower 
He  crushed  beneath  his  heel. 
I  loved  him,  but  I  scoi-ned  him  too ; 
God  help  mo  !  what  wos  1  to  do  ?    . 
1  tried  to  pray,  but  oh,  my  heart 
Felt  hard  and  eauld  as  steel. 

And  then  I  thocht,  come  weal,  come  woe, 

I'll  see  him  once  again ; 

I  wanted  naething  for  mysel', 

But  food  to  tare  my  weaa. 
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.Wt'  me,  I  kent  he  coaldna  lire, 
'For  I  iuul  nnetiiing^  noo  to  ^ivc ; 
Uun;;cr  was  tearing^  nt  mj  heart, 
An'  bui'nin<*  in  my  brain. 

At  Inst,  I  readied  the  Lochan-«ide, 

And  saw  the  rownn-trce. 

And  finnn;  mo  on  the  daisy  l>ank, 

Wlicrc  ho  nve  sat  wi'  mc. 

Wi'  bitter  tfiociits  o'  black  despair, 

I  twined  the  berries  in  my  hair, 

An'  said,  wlien  we're  ta'en  oot  the  Loch, 

He'll  ken  that  this  is  me. 

An'  then  I  took  my  baby  ap, 
And  kissed  him  o'er  and  o'er ; 
But  somchoo,  when  I  tried  to  walk, 
I  couldnn  reach  the  shore. 
My  burning  brain  began  to  shoot. 
An'  roon  nboot.  an'  roon'  aboot, 
Went  loch  nn'  hill  an'  tower  an'  tree. 
An'  then  I  felt  no  more. 

I  wakened  in  my  ain  wee  room, 

Weei  did  I  mind  it  a' ; 

The  very  knots  into  the  door. 

The  stains  upon  the  wa'. 

My  lady  thocht  it  was  the  damp, 

Wee  Jenny  kent  it  was  the  lamp, 

I  kent  mysel',  but  didna  tell. 

She  let  the  eruizie  fa'. 

Oh  !  Jenny  was  a  blithe  wee  lass, 

Wi'  such  a  blinkin'  e'e ; 

It's  qneer  how  a'  her  fun  that  oicht, 

Cam  floating  back  to  me. 

Sho  gicd  us  Archie's  boulie  walk 

An'  Butler  Geordio's  EnglUh  talk. 

The  minister  hirosel'  wad  lauch. 

Had  he  been  there  to  see. 

I  saw  npon  the  window-4ole, 

Lang  plaits  o'  yellow  hair ; 

My  ban'  gaed  slipping  up  to  feel, 

An'  oh,  my  heed  was  bare ! 

Then  a'  cam'  rushing  through  my  brain,- 

The  rowan-tree,  the  loch,  the  wean ; 

I  felt  a'  roon'  aboot  the  bed. 

But  no ;  ho  wasna  there. 

An'  while  I  tried  to  think,  I  beard 

A  hand  opon  the  door ; 

A  wee  roon'  face  looked  in  on  me. 

But  whiter  than  before. 

'  O  Jenny,  lass,  come  in  an'  tell 

What's  wrnng  wi'  roe  ?  I'm  no  roysel'.' 

An'  then  such  questions  as  I  speered. 

Till  I  could  talk  oo  more. 

She  hushed  mo  liko  a  wearied  wean, 
An'  told  me  no  to  speak ; 
An'  when  1  lookit  up;  I  saw 
The  big  tears  on  her  check. 
I  kent  it  must  be  somctliing  bad. 
That  made  OTcn  lauchin'  Jenny  tad ; 
But  sho  said  it  was  only  grief. 
At  seeing  me  so  weak. 


I  couldna  hand  var  tongue,  I  cri 
*  O  Jenny  I  where  s  my  wean  % 
Just  tell  me  wlicre  my  baby  if. 
An'  I'll  no  speak  again.' 


She  threw  her  arms  abont  my  neck, 
An'  cried  ns  if  her  hciirt  would  break. 
Then  sabbit  oot,  *  O  Flora,  dear. 
He's  by  the  reach  of  pain  I ' 

I  thocht  I  would  bo  awfn'  wild. 

If  ho  was  ta'en  awn' ; 

But  no ;  I  hi^  an'  lienrd,  as  if 

Ho  wasna  muie  ara'. 

I  had  nao  strength  to  storm  an'  rare ; 

So  when  sho  saw  mo  bear't  so  brave. 

In  spite  o'  doctor  or  o'  deil, 

Sho  sat  an'  tcU't  roe  a'. 

She  said,  he  had  been  lang  fVae  bame ; 
'Twas  just  twa  weeks  or  three 
Since  ho  cam'  Imck,  an'  then  he  asked. 
If  they  had  heard  o'  roe. 
But  oh,  my  ludy  raged  liko  mad. 
An'  ca'ed  me  everything  that's  bad ; 
An'  said  that  if  ho  songht  roe  oot, 
Her  face  he  no'er  would  see. 

Then  every  day  he  took  his  gnn. 
An'  wandcr*d  roon'  tlio  place ; 
An'  nyo  he  tried  to  hear  o'  me. 
But  couldna  find  a  trace ; 
Until  ae  gloaming,  after  tea. 
Ho  sauntered  to  the  rowan-tree ; 
And  there  he  saw  a  sight,  that  drove 
The  color  frao  his  fuco. 

As  ho  was  walking  down,  he  heard 

A  wailing  cry  o'  pain. 

An'  at  tJio  Loclmn-sido  he  found 

A  woman  and  a  wean. 

It  was  tlie  weo  bit  baimk^'s  cry  ^ 

He  heard  as  ho  was  passing  by. 

An'  baith  wero  lying  stiff  an'  cauld, 

An'  drookit  wi'  tlie  rain. 

Ho  little  thocht  that  it  was  me 

That  lay  aforo  him  there. 

Till,  lifting  up  my  heed,  he  saw 

The  row'ns  among  my  hair. 

Ho  kent  tlie  baby  was  his  ain ; 

Ho  kent  that  sorrow,  shnme,  and  pain. 

Had  drained  the  red  blood  frao  my  cheeks, 

An'  dr^ve  mo  to  despair. 

He  took  the  infant  in  his  arms ; — 
While  conscience  galled  him  sore ;-» 
Woe  Jenny  said  '  he  looked  like  death 
When  he  gaed  in  the  door.' 
He  laid  it  on  his  mother's  knee ; 
Bade  them  mak'  haste,  an'  come  for  me. 
For  I  was  lying  like  a  corp 
Beside  the  Lochan-sliore.' 

An'  then  he  kissed  the  bonnie  boy 
Upon  his  mother's  knee. 
An'  told  her  that  if  I  was  deed, 
'Twas  him  that  murdered  roe ; 
But  oh  1  if  I  WHS  spared  in  life, 
I  yet  would  be  his  own  true  wife. 
My  lady  sat  wi'  white,  white  lips. 
But  not  one  word  said  she. 


They  laid  me  in  my  ain  wee  bed ; 
The  doctor  cam'  an'  saw 
Tliat  tliero  was  life  intiU 
Bnt  said  my  chaaco  ww 
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An*  then  the  fever  tooK  my  oroin, 
An'  a'  gaed  roon*  nn*  roon'  again ; 
An'  aye  when  ane  was  at  my  side 
I  tbocht  that  there  was  twa. 

Bat,  oh !  the  doctor  could na  sare 
My  wean — my  bonnio  wean  ; 
Mistress,  I  never  saw  his  match— 
I'll  never  seo't  again.     * 
Ho  died  without  a  mother's  kiss, 
Wi'  nano  to  comfort,  nane  to  blest : 
For,  oh  !  her  heart  was  caald  as  ice, 
An'  hard  as  ony  stane. 

Weol,  Jenny's  news  just  made  me  waar: 
They  thocht  that  I  would  dee ; 
An'  then  my  lady  brought  her  son 
To  tak'  fareweel  o*  me. 
There  stood  the  servants  frae  the  ha' 
Wi'  him  and  her  nmang  them  a', 
When  up  I  started  like  a  ghost, 
An'  spoke  twa  words  or  three. 

It  wasna  muckle  that  I  said,— 

I  hadna  breath  for  more,— 

But  little  as  it  was,  it  sent 

My  lady  to  the  door. 

I  told  them  a'  I  had  to  tell ; 

I  said  '  she  was  my  Auntie  Bell—- 

My  mother's  twin ' — 'twas  news  to  them 

They  never  heard  afore. 

Weel,  after  a',  I  didna  dee; 
I  think  Vm  like  a  cat,^- 
I'm  hard  to  kill.    My  lady  wished 
That  I  had  joined  '  my  brat.' 
She  couldna  bear  my  very  name  ; 
She  said  I  brought  disgrace  an'  shame 
On  her  an'  hers ;  'twas  lies  I  told  ;— 
But  few  would  credit  that. 

For  at  the  kirk  folk  stared  at  ns ; 

An'  mony  a  ano  has  said, 

I  should  bo  sister  to  the  laird. 

An'  no  his  mother's  maid. 

Wc  were  as  like  as  twa  could  be ; 

The  same  bright  hair,  the  same  bine  e'e  ; 

Oh  I  if  his  heart  had  been  as  like, 

His  vows  would  a'  been  paid. 

But,  no  I  he  dauma ;  soon  I  heard 
That  baith  were  gaun  awa'— 
His  very  servants  sneered  at  him 
When  he  gaed  through  the  ha'. 
They  said  that  he  should  mnk'  a  Stan', 
An'  speak  his  mind  oot  like  a  man ; 
His  mind's  a  weathercock,  that  turns 
Wi'  a'  the  winds  that  blaw. 

Awcel  I  nwecl !  they  gaed  abroad. 

An'  left  mo  lying  there  ; 

An'  what  cam'  ower  me  after  that, 

My  lady  didna  care. 

If  she  was  kind  to  mo,  she  knew 

That  folk  would  think  it  a'  was  trae ; 

An'  that  it  was  her  sister's  wean 

She'd  driven  to  despair. 

As  soon  ns  I  was  fit  to  walk, 
I  cam'  an'  socht  a  place  ; 
But  everybody  looks  as  if 
They  kent  o'  my  disgrace. 


I  canna  work,  I  canna  think,  _ 

An'  if  I  try  to  sleep  a  wink,  9 

I  see  my  mother — an'  that  look 
Is  aye  upon  her  fare. 

0  mother  dorling,  could  yoa  see» 
Sweet  mother,  did  you  know. 

In  that  last  hour  of  agony 

You  spent  wi'  me  below, — 

The  shame,  the  sorrow,  and  the  pais 

That  lay  afbro  your  orphan  wean, 

Nae  wonder  that  yoa  turned  on  me 

That  look  of  speechless  woe. 

Oh,  yes,  ma'am,  I  wonld  like  to  praj. 
But  dnuma  trust  mysel', 
There's  bitter  feelings  in  my  heart. 
An'  thochts  I'm  feared  to  tell. 
But,  oh  1  my  mother  is  in  bearcn— 
Her  sorrows  past,  her  sins  forpfren; 
I'm  sure  that  she  will  plead  wi'  Him, 
For  her  she  loved  so  welL 

1  dauma  breathe  His  holy  mune, 
He  says  it  is  not  meet 

That  the  same  fountain  shoald  bring  tostk 

The  bitter  and  tlie  sweet. 

Oh,  dear  1  I  wish  I  could  fbigivOp 

But  to  the  latest  day  I  lire, 

I'll  say  he  is  a  heartless  knaro, 

A  coward,  and  a  cheat ! 

They  say  he's  got  an  English  wife. 
An'  thinks  nae  mair  of  me ; 
But  there's  a  cloud  upon  his  life 
Ho  dauma  choose  but  see. 
Ay.  when  he's  sleeping  wi'  his  bride^ 
He'll  dream  about  the  Lochan-side ; 
An'  see  the  sicht  he  saw  that  nichft 
Beside  the  rowan-tree. 

An'  if  he  ever  lives  to  feel 

Her  infant's  bolmy  breath, 

A  voice  will  whisi>er  to  his  heart, 

The  voice  of  Him  who  saith, 

'  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay : ' 

His  living  child  will  molt  away, 

And  in  its  place,  he'll  see  Ms  face— 

His,  that  was  starved  to  death. 

An'  now  ma'am,  yoa  maan  let  me  go, 

Life  is  no  Inng  for  me ; 

An'  I  must  readi  that  Lochan-sbore, 

An'  see  the  rowan-tree ; 

An'  fling  me  on  tlie  caul',  caal'  stone 

That  lies  aboon  my  bonnio  wean ; 

Oh,  maybe  then,  and  maybe  there. 

The  Lord  will  let  me  dee  1 " 


But  still  she  sits  by  her  open  chest. 

No  longer  stern  and  cold, 

And  sadly  round  her  fingers  twines 

Her  baby  curl  of  gold. 

A  hopeless  lunatic  is  she, 

With  clusters  from  the  rowan-tree 

Gleaming  amid  her  sunny  hair. 

Like  rubies  set  in  gold. 

And  still,  "  injustice  to  hcrsel'," 
Her  withering  tale  she  tries  to  tell. 
In  sad,  unmeaning  words  ;^-alBS  1 
Poor  Flora's  tale  is  told. 
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From  The  Saturday  BcTiair. 
HALLAM*S  BEMAINS.4^ 
The  magnificent  poetry  of  In  Memoriam 
has  secured  for  Arthur  Hallam  an  abiding 
life  wherever  the  English  language  is 
•poken ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  glad  to  see 
that  this  little  volume  containing  his  liter- 
ary remains  is  at  length  regularly  given  to 
the  world.  His  father,  as  many  know, 
printed  it  for  private  circulation  among  his 
Iriends  in  1834,  and  it  would  probably  have 
continued  in  that  doubtful  state,  without 
aiming  at  any  more  formal  publication,  but 
fax  the  interest  awakened,  among  the  count- 
less admirers  of  Tennyson,  by  the  poet's 
idealization  of  his  friend.  Some  persons, 
indeed,  who  are  too  young  to  remember  Ar- 
thur Hallam  himself,  may  think  that  it  is  ill- 
judged  on  the  part  of  his  relations  to  bring 
him  at  this  distance  of  time  before  the  pub- 
Uo  at  all,  on  the  ground  that  the  moral  and 
intellectual  accomplishments  attributed  to 
bim  in  the  poem  of  which  he  is  the  hero  are 
■o  supreme  that  they  cannot  see  how  it  is 
possible  for  his  real  achievements,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  to  come  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations which  have  been  thence  inevi- 
tably formed.  We  do  not  share  in  these  ap- 
prehensions. On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  no  competent  critic  can  examine  what 
this  boy  of  twenty,  in  spite  of  broken  health 
and  other  impediments,  actually  accom- 
plished, without  a  deep  sense  of  admiration. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  a  careful  perusal  of 
this  little  book  will  reflect  back  a  new  inter- 
est even  upon  In  Memoricnn,  and  that  the 
public  will  learn  how  dearly  that  poem,  im- 
mortal as  it  is,  hos  been  purchased  by  the 
premature  withdrawal  from  among  us  of 
him  whose  mind  and  character  it  has  en- 
•hrined  in  its  verses  forever.  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam,  the  eldest  son  of  the  eminent  histo- 
rian, was  bom  in  London  on  February  1, 
1811.  His  precocious  talents  early  dis- 
played themselves  in  many  attempts  at  dra- 
matic composition ;  but,  to  use  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  words,  "the  natural  pride  of  his 
parents  did  not  blind  them  to  the  uncer- 
tainty that  belongs  to  all  premature  efforts 
of  the  mind,**  and  these  juvenile  produc- 
tions were  accordingly  consigned  to  oblivion. 
In  October,  1822,  he  went  to  Eton,  as  the  pu- 
pil of  the  late  Dr.  Hawtrey.    Mr.  HaUam, 

•  Sewutins  in  Vene  midPnm  of  Arthur  Benrtf 
Sallam,  London:  John  Homy,  Albemarle  Street. 
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in  the  preHace  of  1834,  observes,  *'The 
Latin  poetry  of  an  Etonian  is  generally 
reckoned  at  that  school  the  chief  test  of  lit- 
erary talent ;  that  of  Arthur  was  good,  with- 
out being  excellent ;  he  never  wanted  depth 
of  thought  or  truth  of  feeling :  but  in  his 
productions  there  was  not  the  thorough 
conformity  to  an  ancient  model  which  is  re- 
quired for  perfect  elegance  in  Latin  verse." 
Our  recollection  tells  us  that  Mr.  Hallam, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  severe  self-restraint,  and 
an  anxious  desire  to  undervalue  rather  than 
exaggerate  the  pretensions  of  his  lamented 
son  (a  tendency  which  reveals  itself  in  every 
line  of  his  preface,  and  yields,  perhaps,  the 
most  pathetic  indication  of  his  intense  grief), 
is  here  somewhat  unjust  to  Arthur.  Perjed 
elegance  in  Latin  verse  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who  has  (we  recall  the 
vernacular  expression)  to  knock  off  his 
verses  once  a  week  in  three  or  four  hours, 
amidst  continual  interruptions ;  but  Arthur, 
though  a  long  year  younger  than  most  of  the 
boys  of  his  remove  (for  instance,  than  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  was  bom  in  1809),  always 
ranked  according  to  his  station  (not  his  age) 
as  among  the  first  Latin  verse-writers  in  the 
school ;  whilst  his  Greek  compositions  were 
considered,  before  he  left,  to  be  absolutely 
the  best  of  their  day.  We  regret,  therefore, 
that  Sir  Arthur  Elton  should  not  have  re- 
printed that  translation  from  Dante  into 
Greek  Iambics  which  Mr.  Hallam  in  the 
first  instance  thought  worth  preserving.  We 
remember  perfectly  the  sensation  which  it 
created  among  the  Eton  masters  of  that  time, 
as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  fourteen ;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  forty  years,  it  is  still  fresh  among  the 
Eton  memories  of  the  ^cellent  Provost  of 
Kings.  Two  of  his  Latin  verses  which, 
tomehow  or  other,  probably  from  their  con- 
taining English  names,  have  lodged  them- 
selves among  our  recollections,  are  all  that 
we  can  contribute  to  his  reputation  in  that 
department  of  scholarship.  They  occurred 
in  a  summing  up  of  the  historical  glories  of 
Britain,  with  which  one  of  his  exercises  con- 
cluded, and  may,  perhaps,  be  welcome  to 
those  who  care  about  such  things,  as  just 
affording  a  glimpse  of  the  characteristic 
vigor  of  his  style : — 

*'  tester  Elisn 
Secnla,  vulgatamqne  arcanum  clossibos  Aquor, 
Drace,  tnos  manes,  et  grandem  in  morte  B»- 
1mm." 
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It  was  not»  however,  so  much  in  the  actual  vacant  which  no  other  friendship  was  large 
school  work  as  in  the  Eton  Debating  Soci-  enough  to  fill.  It  is  time,  however,  to  pass 
ety  (which  was,  moreover,  a  sort  of  intellec-  from  the  character  of  the  author  to  the  book 
tual  club),  that  his  great  talents  were  most  itself.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  mast  re- 
emphatically  recognized.  And  this,  less  as  a  mind  our  readers  that  the  poems  and  essays 
mere  speaker,  though  he  often  spoke  admi-  which  it  contains  were  most  of  them  written 
rably,  than  as  one  who  united  depth  of  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty — 
thought,  powers  of  expression,  loftiness  of  some  even  earlier.  It  is  singular  that  in 
imagination,  and  general  breadth  and^las-  the  very  last  original  verses,  so  far  as  we 
ticity  of  mind  in  a  degree  which  none  of  the  know,  which  he  ever  composed,  he  should, 
other  brilliant  lads*  about  him  attained  to,  for  the  first  time,  have  reverted  to  that  dra- 
or  even  approached.  At  Cambridge,  his  matic  form  towards  which  his  early  genius 
reputation,  and  the  peculiar  influence  which  had  inclined  him,  particularly  as  it  appears 
he  exercised  on  those  around  him,  went  on  to  us  that  his  childish  impulses  had  not  mis- 
increasing  day  by  day,  although  he  made  no  led  him,  but  that  his  various  powers  were 
attempt  to  secure  university  honors.  That  admirably  adapted  for  success  in  this  diffi- 
he  did  not  do  so  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Hal-  cult  walk  of  art  Not  a  few  of  the  other 
lam  partly  to  indifference,  and  partly  to  poems  are  in  parts  obscure ;  and  a  certain 
having  lost  ground  by  spending  a  year  in  hardness  of  style^the  result,  we  believe,  of 
Italy  at  the  very  time  when  schoolboys  in  a  somewhat  overstrained  anxiety  to  shut  out 
general  are  sharpening  their  swords  for  a  every  image  or  thought  which  appeared  to 
final  struggle.  To  this  we  may  add,  of  our  him  commonplace — is  not  unfrequent.  In  a 
own  knowledge,  that,  during  his  college  ca-  dramatic  composition,  however,  such  ultra 
reer.  Sir  Henry  Holland  twice  intervened,  care  would  have  been,  as  he  felt,  simply  tui- 
and  peremptorily  forbade  all  further  study  cidal.  Accordingly,  in  the  dialogue  between 
for  a  time.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  Raphsl  and  Fiammetta  (p.  89),  of  which  we 
that  ho  satisfied  himself  with  the  high  repu-  are  speaking,  he  gave  his  great  powers  of  con- 
tation  which  he  had  acquired  among  his  ception  and  execution  fair  play,  and  waa  re- 
contemporarics,  and  pursued,  when  his  warded  by  attaining  to  more  unbroken  ease, 
health  permitted  him  to  do  so,  his  own  grace,  and  fiuency  of  style  than  was  common 
course,  careless  of  the  regular  distinctions  with  him.  The  key-note  of  the  situation  is, 
of  the  place.  In  1831,  however,  he  obtained  that  by  Raphael  beauty  is  worshipped,  mainly 
the  first  prize  for  an  English  declamation  as  the  object  of  art.  In  the  eyes  of  Fi- 
which  was  greatly  admired,  and  he  had  pre-  ammetta,  art  is  only  valuable  because  it  en- 
viously gained  another  prize  for  an  English  ables  her  to  be  proud  of  her  lover.  This 
essay  on  the  philosopical  writings  of  Cicero  scene,  to  be  properly  appreciated,  ought  to 
»an  essay  to  which,  as  written  by  a  boy  of  be  read  from  the  beginning  to  tho  end,  as  it 
nineteen,  we  venture  to  say  it  would  not  be  is  carefully  constructed,  and  wound  up  with 
easy  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  lit-  great  delicacy  and  effect.  It  is,  however, 
erature.  On  the  15th  of  September,  1833,  he  unfortunately,  too  long  to  quote  in  a  notice 
died  suddenly  at  Vienna,  leaving  in  the  mind  of  this  character;  we  must  content  our- 
of  the  Laureate  those  passionate  yearnings  selves,  therefore,  with  the  following  lines, 
which  have  embodied  themselves  in  verse  Raphael  is  rebuking  certain  fanciful  wishes 
which  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  in  the  minds  which  Fiammetta  has  just  expressed : — 
of  the  many  who  also  loved  him  a  like  sense  ^  , ,  .  ,  , 
of  irreparable  loss,  and  of  a  space  in  life  left  "  '"/rtr       ""' 

#  It  may  not  be,  perhaps,  wholly  uninteresting  Even  in  the  least  complexion  of  a  dimple, 

to  recall  tlie  names  of  those  with  whom  he  associ-  For  all  tho  pictures  Pictro  Pcru^in, 

ated  most  intimately  in  the  Kton  Society  at  that  My  master,  ever  painted.     And  pardon  me 

time.     Wc  give  them  according  to  the  position  in  I  would  not  have  the  heavens  nnythin;; 


MUton  (he.  too,  was  lost  early  for  Kngland),  Lord    Some  Eastern  mai^len  framed  thy  very  wish, 
Elgin,  Lord  Conniog,  and  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Jelf.         And  loved  and  died,  and  in  the  passionless  voitl 
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Vanished  forever.    Yet  this  ^lorioasNntnre 
Took  not  n  thought  of  her,  hut  siione  nhove 
The  blank  she  left,  as  on  tlio  place  she  tilled. 
So  will  it  bo  with  us — a  dark  iiijjht  waits  ns — 
Another  moment,  we  must  phin;;o  within  it — 
I>t  ns  not  mar  the  glimpses  of  pure  Bcautj. 
Now  streaminf!^  in  like  moonli^^ht,  with  the  fears, 
Tbe  joys,  the  hurried  thoughts,  that  rise  and  full 
To  the*  hot  pulses  of  a  mortal  heart." 

Again  : — 

"  I  did  but  chide  thee  that  thon  minglest  erer 
Beauty  with  beauty,  as  with  perfume  perfume: 
Thou  canst  not  lovo  a  rosebud  for  itself, 
But  tiiinkcst  straight  who  gave  that  rose  to 

thee ; 
The  leaping  fountain  minds  thee  of  the  music 
We  heard  together ;  and  the  very  heaven, 
The  illimitable  firmament  of  God, 
Must  steal  a  likeness  to  n  Roman  stadio 
Ere  it  can  please  thee.'' 

The  sonnet  on  the  Three  Fates  (p.  37), 
written  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  is  a  very  fine 
one.  The  first  eight  lines,  in  particular,  ap- 
pear to  us  as  good  as  possible  in  their  way ; 
the  remaining  six,  not  inferior  in  justness 
and  weight  of  thought,  are  perhaps  scarcely 
on  a  level  with  their  predecessors  in  point 
of  expression,  but  the  reader  may  judge  for 
himself: — 

'*  None  but  a  Tuscan  hand  conld  fix  yc  here 

In  rigidness  of  sober  coloring. 
Palo  ore  ye,  mighty  Triad,  not  with  fear. 

But  the  most  awful  knowledge,  that  the  spring 
It  in  you  of  all  birth  and  act  and  sense. 

I  sorrow  to  behold  ye  :  pain  is  blent 
With  your  aloof  and  loveless  permanence, 

And  your  high  princedom  seems  a  punish- 
ment. 
The  canning  limner  conld  not  personate 

Tour  blind  control,  save  in  the  aspect  of  grief; 
80  does  the  tliou;:lit  rcnugn  of  sovrnnfato. 

Let  him  gaze  here  wlio  trusts  not  in  the  love 

Toward  wliitli  all  being  solemnly  doth  move  : 
More  this  grand  sadness  tells  than  forms  of  fair- 
est life.'* 

From  the  lines  on  his  sister's  hirthday,  a 
most  beautiful  and  touching  poem,  we  quote 
two  stanzas : — 

"  But  time  is  rolling  onward,  love. 

And  birthdays  one  another  chaco; 
Ah,  wiicn  60  niucli  few  years  remove, 

May  ihy  sntct  nature  hold  its  place— 
Who  wonld  not  hope,  who  would  not  pray, 

That  looks  on  iliv  demeanor  now  f 
Yet  have  i  seen  the  blow  decay 

Of  many  s^uls  as  pure  as  tlioo. 

"  Bnt  there  nro  some  whose  light  endures— 

A  sign  of  wonder  and  of  joy, 
Which  never  custom's  mist  obscores. 

Or  passion's  treacherous  gusts  destroy. 


God  make  with  them  a  rest  for  thee  1 
For  thou  art  turned  towards  stormy  seas, 

And  when  they  call  thee  like  to  me. 
Some  terrors  on  my  bosom  seize." 

Such  terrors,  though  not,  perhaps,  exactly 
as  they  flitted  across  the  imagination  of  the 
youthful  poet,  were  but  too  well  founded. 
This  gentle  girl,  the  softened  image  of  her 
brother — ^in  person  and  in  mind — died  sud- 
denly a  year  or  two  afterwards,  just  as  he 
had  done,  whilst  apparently  recovering,  like 
him,  from  a  trifling  indisposition.  We  shall 
conclude  our  poetical  extracts  with  an  Ital- 
ian sonnet,  one  of  a  class  of  compositions 
of  which  Mr.  Panizzi  speaks  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  '*  They  are  much  superior,  not 
only  to  what  foreigners  have  written,  but  to 
what  I  thought  it  possible  for  them  to  write 
in  Italian."  We  only  present  it  to  our  read- 
ers as  a  specimen  of  the  various  accomplish- 
ments which  this  extraordinary  youth  pos- 
sessed at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  subject 
is  a  statue  of  Lorenzo  de'Medici  at  Flor- 
ence : — 

**  Deh,  chi  se'  tn,  ch'  in  s\  superba  pietra 
Gnardi,  0  t'  accigli,  pih  che  creatura? 
La  maestk  della  fronte  nlta,  e  purs, 
L'  ocehio,  eh'  oppena  il  duro  marmo  arretra 
L'  agevol  man,  da  cui  bel  vclo  impetra 
La  roossa  do  pensier  profondo,  0  scura, 
Dicon  :  '  Questi  6  Lorenzo,  e  se  pnr  dura 
Sao  noroe  ancor,  qoesto  il  Destino  spetra' 
Tosco  magion — ahi  vituperio  ed  onta 
Delia  nobil  cittk,  die  r  Arno  infiorA, 
Qual  danno  (6  de  vostro  pallo  il  suono ! 
Pure  innanzt  n  heltade  ira  tramonta : 
E  Fiorenzn,  ch*  1  giogo  ongo,  0  scolorn, 
Dice  ammirundo, '  Oim5 !  quas'  io  perdono ! ' " 

Of  the  compositions  in  prose  which  have 
been  preserved,  the  two  which  strike  us  as 
the  most  important  are — 1st,  The  prize 
essay  on  the  Philosophical  Writings  of 
Cicero — and  2d,  The  review  of  Prdfessor 
Rossetti's  Disquisition  on  certain  questions 
connected  with  Dante.  They  will  both  am- 
ply repay  perusal,  being  remarkable  for  the 
masterly  ease  with  which  an  unusual  amount 
of  information  is  pressed  into  the  service  of 
original  thought,  and  for  clearness  and  en- 
ergy of  style.  AVe  can  find  room,  however, 
for  only  a  single  passage  from  the  remarks 
on  Rossetti's  disquisitions.  We  cite  it,  again 
entreating  the  reader  to  bear  in  mipd  that 
all  these  productions  were  nothing  more  than 
the  youthful  exercises  of  a  mind  still  full  of 
growth — mere  prolusioncs — which,  as  far  at 
Arthur  Hallam  was  concerned,  had  done 
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their  business — and  had  he  lived  would,  we 
apprehend,  never  have  shown  themselves 
again. 

"  Unfortunately  there  are  some  people  still 
in  the  world  (we  do  not  suppose  we  stand 
alone)  who  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  non- 
sense of  Petrarch  to  the  reason  of  Kossetti. 
The  poems,  whose  literal  sense  he  assures  us 
is  so  unintelligible  and  preposterous,  have 
contrived,  by  no  other  sense,  to  charm  the 
minds  of  many  successive  generations.  For 
our  own  part,  we  confess,  so  far  from  seeing 
anything  inexplicable  in  the  fact,  that  the  re- 
surgent literature  of  Europe  bore  a  peculiar 
amatory  character,  we  should  consider  the 
absence  of  that  character  far  more  unac- 
countable. Not  to  insist  on  the  Teutonic 
and  Arabian  elements  of  that  civilization, 
which  bore  its  first  and  lavish  harvest  on  the 
fields  of  Provence,  sufiBicient  causes  may  be 
found  in  the  change  of  manners  occasioned 
by  Christianity,  to  explain  the  increased  re- 
spect for  the  female  character,  which  tem- 
pered passion  with  reverence,  and  lent  an 
ideal  color  to  the  daily  realities  of  life. 
While  women  were  degraded  from  their  nat- 
ural position  in  society,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  passions  which  regard  them 
should  be  in  high  esteem  among  moralists, 
or  should  be  considered  capable  of  any  philo- 
sophical application.  The  sages  of  the  an- 
cient world  despised  love  as  a  weakness. 
Calm  reason,  energetic  will — these  alone 
could  make  a  man  sovereign  over  himself; 
the  softer  feelings  were  fit  only  to  make 
slaves.  And  they  who  thought  so  thought 
well.  The  Stoic  KoropOu^  was,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  noblest  object  of  human  en- 
deavors. To  it  we  owe  the  example  of  Rome 
among  nations ;  of  Kegulus  and  Cato  among 
individuals.  But  with  Christianity  came  a 
new  era.  Human  nature  was  to  undergo  a 
difieront  development.  A  Christendom  was 
to  succeed  an  empire ;  and  the  proud  avrapKeia 
of  male  virtues  was  to  be  tempered  with 
feminine  softness.  Women  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  step  out  of  the  boundaries  of 
their  sex, — to  become  Portias  and  Arrias,  in 
order  to  conciliate  the  admiration  of  the  wise. 
They  appeared  in  their  natural  guise,  simple 
and  dignified,  'As  one  intended  first,  not 
after  made  Occasionally.*  This  great  alter- 
ation of  social  manners  produced  a  corre- 
sjionding  change  in  the  tone  of  morality. 
The  Church,  too,  did  its  utmost  for  the  ladies. 
The  calendar  swelled  as  fast  from  one  sex 
as  from  the  other.  Children  were  taught  to 
look  for  models  of  heroism,  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, in  the  apathetic  sublimity  of  suicidal 
Eatriots,  but  m  the  virgin  mart}Ts,  whose 
urnings   and   dislocations    constitute    the 


most  interesting  portion  of  legendary  biog- 
rapb".  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  soon  ac- 
customed Catholic  minds  to  contemplate  per- 
fection in  a  female  form.  And  what  is  that 
worship  itself,  but  the  exponent  of  a  restless 
longing  in  man's  unsatisfied  soul,  which  must 
ever  find  a  personal  shape,  wherein  to  em- 
body his  moral  ideas,  and  will  choose  for 
that  shape,  wherp  he  can,  a  nature  not  too 
remote  from  his  own,  but  resembling  in  dis- 
similitude, and  flattering  at  once  his  vanity 
by  the  likeness,  and  his  pride  by  the  differ- 
ence ?  " 

We  think  we  have  now  given  extiacts 
enough  to  induce  our  readers  to  go  and 
judge  for  themselves.  Indeed,  when  we  re- 
flect how  crude  are  the  opinions,  and  how 
undeveloped  the  powers  even  of  promising 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-one,  we  believe  that  no  one  who  looks 
into  this  book  will  fail  to  admit  that  Arthur 
Hallam's  contemporaries  had  good  reason  for 
the  love  and  admiration  with  which  they  re- 
garded him.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  say 
upon  what  division  of  the  intellect  he  would 
finally  have  concentrated  his  energies,  that 
he  would  have  succeeded,  and  succeeded 
splendidly,  in  whatever  he  undertook,  is  cer- 
tain. B  u t  such  earthly  triumphs  were  denied 
to  him  by  Providence,  and  his  friends,  who 
still  retain  for  him,  one  and  all,  their  un- 
chilled  and  unchangeable  aflection,  most  be 
satisfied  with  knowing  that  he  will  go  down 
to  posterity,  as  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  that  highly  interesting  class  of  men,  whom 
Shelley  in  his  Adonais  designate*  as  "  the 
inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown.** 

This  volume  also  contains  a  short  memoir 
of  Henry  Fitzmaurice  Hallam — Arthur's  only 
brother.  He  seems,  like  Arthur,  to  have 
impressed  his  friends  with  a  high  idea  of  hit 
character  and  his  talents,  and  to  have  in- 
spired them  with  the  same  deep  and  tender 
aflcctiou.  As,  however  (probably  because 
his  broken-hearted  father  shrunk  from  a 
repetition  of  the  painful  task  which  he  had 
once  nerved  himself  to  accomplish),  nothing 
of  his  is  here  given  to  the  world,  we  mast 
refer  our  readers  to  the  memoir  itself.  From 
it  they  will  learn  how  the  honorable  name 
of  Hallam  missed,  by  a  second  domestic 
tragedy,  all  but  as  mournful^as  the  first,  its 
last  remaining  chance  of  becoming  illostri- 
ous  in  the  present  generation. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

Miscellanies,    Collected  and  edited  by  Earl 
Stanhope.    London,  1863. 

'*!  hate  nil  kin^s,  and  the  tiirones  they  sit  on, 
From  the  Kiii<;  of  France  to  the  Caliph  of 
Britain !  " 

Thus  sung  or  said,  in  the  bitterness  of  ex- 
ile— detesting  alike  the  false  friend  who  had 
made  a  cat's-paw  of  biro,  and  the  open  foe 
who  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head— one  who 
is  well  known  to  fame,  though  not  in  his 
poetical  capacity.  These,  and  six  other  lines 
of  about  equal  merit,  constitute  the  poetical 
remains  of  **  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  the  last 
representative  (for  poor  Cardinal  York  may 
be  left  out  of  the  question)  of  the  author  of 
*«  The  King's  Quair  "  and  "  Christie  Kirk  of 
the  Grene  " !  • 

For  our  introduction  to  the  Lays  of  the 
Last  Stuart  discovered  among  the  Stuart 
papers  at  Windsor,  we  are  indebted  to  Lord 
Stanhope,  who  has  included  them  in  the 
pleasing  little  volume  of  "Miscellanies  in 
Prose  and  Verse,"  which,  although  (as  he 
remarks  in  his  preface)  almost  wholly  uncon- 
nected in  subject  or  in  period,  arc  yet  worthy 
of  permanent  record,  and  which  we  cordially 
thank  him  for  having  preserved.  Fragmen- 
tary as  they  are,  they  are  full  of  interest,  and 
afford  us  useful  hints  as  to  the  mental  habits 
of  tome  of  our  greatest  men,  of  what  they 
bad  to  do  and  to  endure.  Indeed,  they  who 
are  disposed  to  envy  the  career  of  great 
statesmen  or  commanders,  would  soon  be 
cared  of  ambition  if  they  would  look  closely 
into  the  lives  of  those  who  have  won  the 
highest  prizes  and  achieved  the  brighest  dis- 
tinctioQs. 

What  minister  ever  attained  so  early  and 
so  brilliant  a  success  as  Mr.  Pitt?  Yet, 
powerful  and  respected  as  he  was,  we  find- 
to  speak  of  the  affairs  of  L*eland  alone — his 
wise  and  far-sighted  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  that  country  baffled  by  faction  ;  we 
■66  him  laboring  hard  to  satisfy  disappointed 
friends,  and  to  check  the  arrogance  of  new 
allies.  Some  idea  of  his  mortifications  and 
embarrassments  may  be  gathered  from  his 
wiae,  considerate,  and  feeling  letters  to  the 
Doke  of  Rutland,  Lord  Westmorland,  and 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  which  Lord  Stanhope  has 
included  in  this  collection.! 

But  so  it  is  to  the  end  of  his  life.    Wher- 

•  See  lrv\nrC*  "*  Uiftory  of  Scottish  Poetry." 
Edinbargh,  1861. 
t  bee  also  QMrfer^  iStvtcw,  vol.  109. 


ever  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  hira,  in  office  or 
out  of  office,  an  atmosphere  of  disquietude 
surrounds  him ;  yet  that  disquietude  never 
affected  the  tranquillity  of  his  spirit,  or  the 
spell  which  he  exercised  over  all  who  ap- 
proached him.  Worthy  Mr.  Christmas,  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  who  used  to  work  with  him 
I  at  accounts,  never  to  the  end  of  his  days  lost 
I  his  temper  during  the  hours  of  business,  sim- 
{ ply  because  Mr.  Pitt  had  told  him  not  to  do 
\  so ;  and  immediately  after  Mr.  Pitt's  death 
his  private  secretary,  Mr.  W.  D.  Adams, 
writes  :— 

"  It  is  not  the  loss  of  his  vast  talents  and 
unexampled  public  services  which  affects  me 
now — though  they  will  be  embalmed  in  the 
recollection  of  a  grateful  posterity — but  the 
remembrance  of  his  unnumbered  kindnesses, 
of  that  goodness  and  gentleness  of , manner, 
and  of  that  purity  of  mind,  which  I  never 
saw  equalled  in  man."  * 

Lord  Stanhope  points  out  **  that  the  bold 
and  resolute  order  to  seize  the  Spanish  treas- 
ure-ships— an  order  which  was  carried  into 
effect  near  Cadiz  on  the  5th  of  October  fol- 
lowing, and  which  led  to  a  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Spain — ^was  entirely  and 
beyond  all  question  the  act  of  Mr.  Pitt,"  as 
is  shown  by  a  letter  addressed  by  Pitt  to 
Lord  Harrowby  in  Sept,  1804,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  published.f  Readers  of  Eng- 
lish History  will  remember  that  his  father 
resigned  office  in  1761 — ^because  the  Cabinet 
shrank  from  giving  a  similar  order. 

The  contemplation  of  such  a  life  as  Mr. 
Pitt's  would  give  us  little  taste  for  statecraft. 
But  it  will  be  said  that  these  cares  belong 
exclusively  to  high  office.  Let  us  see  how  it 
fared  with  Burke,  who  was  scarcely  in  office 
at  all. 

'*  Memorandum  by  the  Bight  Hon.  E,  Burke. 

"  1794. 

"  Mr.  Burke  understands  that  Mr.  Pitt  is 
so  obliging  as  to  think  that  his  humble  in- 
dustry in  his  thirty  years'  service  may  with- 
out impropriety  be  recommended  to  his 
majesty^s  gracious  consideration. 

**  Mr.  Burke  has  never  asked  for  anything, 
nor  suggested  any  reward.  It  never  did  be- 
come him,  nor  does  it  now  become  him,  to 
suppose  that  he  has  any  merit  to  entitle  him 
to  tne  particular  favor  of  the  crown  or  of  the 
public  He  is  sensible  that  he  has  done 
nothing  bevond  his  strict  duty. 

'*  But  if  be  is  permitted  to  compare  hia  en- 

•«<  Miscellanies,"  p.  87. 
t  Ibid.,  pp. 
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deaTors  and  rewards,  not  with  tho  standard 
of  bis  duty,  but  with  contemporary  examples, 
^he  would  submit  tho , following  matters  to 
judges  more  impartial  than  be  can  be  in  his 
own  case. 

"  In  the  year  1782  Lord  Bockingbam  was 
minister.  Mr.  Burke's  connections  with  that 
noble  person  were  of  the  closest  kind.  About 
that  time,  or  a  little  before,  Mr.  Burke  was 
deeply  concerned  in  a  great  variety  of  affairs, 
and  was  supposed  Ui  be  of  some  use,  both  in 
producing  good  and  in  averting  evil.  At 
that  penod  this  was  pretty  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  all  parties.  Mr.  Burke  be- 
lieves it  to  be  m  the  memory  of  many  that  a 
surprise  was  expressed  that  a  provision  for 
him  had  not  been  recommended  by  his  par- 
ticular friends  and  oldest  connections,  when 
BO  much  was  done  by  them  for  absolute 
strangers. 

"  The  fact  is,  that  for  the  general  accom- 
modation in  forming  what  was  called  an  ad- 
ministration upon  a  broad  bottom,  Mr.  Burke 
did  cheerfully  postpone  every  pretension  of 
his,  whether  gi'oundcd  on  connection  or  ser- 
vice. Hd  privately  forwarded,  and  he  pub- 
licly defended,  a  permanent  provision  for 
Colonel  Band  and  Mr.  Dunning.  Besides 
Colonel  Barry's  office  in  possession  (as  ^ood 
as  Mr.  Burke's),  that  gentleman  obtained 
a  pension  of  £3,000  a  year.  Mr  Dunning 
obtained  a  peerage  with  the  Duchy  for  life, 
made  up  by  a  pension  to  £4,000  a  year,  al- 
though he  was  possessed  of  a  very  ample 
fortune. 

**  Mr.  Burke  never  did  solicit  the  Fa^ 
OfiBice.  It  woa  offered  to  him.  Ho  held  it 
in  all  about  a  year  under  two  administra- 
tions. It  is  the  only  place  ho  ever  held. 
During  the  time  he  held  it,  amongst  the 
multiplicity  of  his  other  occupations,  he  em- 
ployed himself  with  pains,  not  easily  de- 
Bcnbed,  to  form  a  new  constitution  for  that 
office,  and  to  carry  a  Bill  for  that  purpose 
through  tho  House  of  Commons.  Ue  flat- 
ters himself  that,  in  that  Bill,  useful  regula- 
tions were  made ;  and  savings  of  some  im- 
portance with  regard  to  public  money  ensued 
m  conseouence  of  them. 

'*  Mr.  Burke  certainly  does  not  mean  to 
compare  his  abilities  with  those  of  the  two 
gentlemen  he  alludes  to.  It  is  allowed  to  a 
man  to  speak  of  his  industry.  As  for  real 
labor  in  mind  and  body,  be  had  even  then 
— that  is,  so  long  ago  as  1782 — worked  more 
in  any  three  months  than  they  had  done  in 
their  whole  lives.  Lord  Ashburton's  profes- 
sional industry  is  put  out  of  the  question  ;  it 
was  private ;  it  had  no  relation  to  the  State, 
and  that  kind  of  toil  (whatever  its  value  may 
be)  rewards  itself  very  sufliciently. 

"  The  arrangement  for  these  two  gentle- 
men was  made  twelve  years  ago.    During) 


the  twelve,  Mr.  Burke's  exertions  have  con- 
tinued— in  what  way,  or  with  what  merit  in 
any  of  the  particulars,  it  is  not  for  him  to 
judge.  It  IS  certain  that,  notwithstanding 
nis  very  advanced  age,  his  industry  has  not 
been  relaxed  in  any  course  in  which  such 
small  abilities  as  his  could  possibly  employ  it. 
During  that  period  his  circumstances  have 
not  been  improved.  Many  expenses,  more 
easily  felt  than  calculated,  are  necessarily 
attendant  on  such  exertions  as  his.  A  total 
neglect  of  a  man's  private  affairs  is  likewise 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  occupations 
that  engross  the  whole  man.  'Mr.  Barr6 
came  into  Parliament  in  1763,  and  had  bis 
settlement  in  1782.  Mr.  Dunning  came  into 
Parliament  later  than  Mr.  Burke,  and  had 
his  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Barrd.  Mr. 
Burke  came  in  at  the  end  of  1765 — ^near 
thirty  years  ago.  Many  since  then  have 
been  raised  to  honors  and  emoluments,  whose 
labors  have  not  been  greater. 

"  Lord  Auckland  is  another  instance.  His 
figure  in  Parliament  was  never  considerable. 
It  may  not  be  perfectly  good  policy  to  con- 
sider no  services  as  of  any  high  estimation 
except  those  done  in  office.  Perhaps  the 
most  essential  are  those  done  in  the  House 
of  Commons :  and  rank  there  (though  not  a 
thin^  to  be  exactly  defined)  ought  to  stand 
as  high  as  rank  that  is  official.  It  is  not 
meant  in  the  least  to  depreciate  Lord  Auck- 
land's talents  or  services.  Both  are  re- 
spectable. The  services,  however,  received 
some  part  of  their  recompense  as  they  were 
performed.  Almost  ever  since  ho  came  into 
rarliament  he  has  been  in  lucrative  situa- 
tions. He  has  something  in  present  posses- 
sion not  contemptible.  He  has  something 
secured.  He  has  a  peerage ;  and  all  this  in 
the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  life.  Mr.  Burke 
does  not  conceive  that  whatever  his  majesty 
may  be  graciously  pleased  to  do  for  Mr. 
Burke  in  the  present  temper  of  tho  public 
mind  would  be  more  unpopular  or  ill  re- 
ceived in  the  nation  than  what  has  been 
done  for  any  of  these  gentlemen."* 

This  quiet  statement  of  his  claims  upon 
the  public  re-appears  in  a  more  rhetorical 
form  in  his  passionate  and  pathetic  "  Letter 
to  a  Noble  Lord,  on  the  Attacks  made  upon 
him  and  his  Pension  by  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,"  which  no 
one  can  read  without  emotion,  and  which 
will  last  as  long  as  the  English  language. 
We  cannot  think  that  in  this  matter  any 
great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  science 
of  government  when  we  consider,  that  if  an- 
other Edmund  Bm*ke  were  to  appear,  with 

*  '*  Miscellanies,*'  pp.  4»-48. 
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ail  the  genius  and  all  the  patriotism  of  the 
first ;  and  if  with  zeal,  constancy,  and  self- 
denial  like  his,  he  were  to  devote  u  long  life 
to  the  public  service,  and  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  political  science  which  must  enter 
into  and  become  part  of  the  mind  of  every 
real  statesman  in  all  future  time ;  yet  if  he 
did  not  happen  to  have  held  office  of  a  par- 
ticular class  for  the  period  fixed  by  Statute 
(and,  perhaps,  even  if  he  had  so  held  office), 
it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
relieve  the  anxieties  and  embarrassments  of 
the  exhausted  statesman  and  philosopher  in 
his  declining  years.  Poor  as  we  are  in  high 
political  talent,  surely  on  this  point  at  least 
we  are  still  poorer  in  spirit. 

The  volume  before  us  afibrds  several  indi- 
cations of  the  conscientious  care  which  Lord 
Stanhope  has  taken  to  arrive  at  right  conclu- 
sions upon  historical  subjects,  and  shows  the 
candid  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  he  con- 
ducts his  inquiries.  It  appears  that  upon 
one  occasion  in  1833  he  invited  Sir  Bobert 
Feel's  comments  upon  a  sketch  which  he  had 
prepared  of  the  character  of  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole.  The  subject  had  been  recently 
treated  of  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  JEdin- 
burgh  Beview.  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  observa- 
tions, from  which  we  subjoin  an  extract, 
show  (what  we,  indeed,  previously  knew 
from  very  special  experience)  how  easily  and 
bow  well  he  could  wield  the  critic's  pen  on 
historical  and  political  subjects.  After  dis- 
cussing the  nature  and  extent  of  the  corrup- 
tion ascribed  to  Walpole,  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
proceeds : — 

«•  You  sajr  that  the  knowledge  of  Walpole 
was  incredibly  scanty ;  and  you  repeat  the 
story,  which  appears  to  rest  on  the  authority 
of  lorke,  the  attorney-general,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Walpole  heard  for  the  first  time  of  Empson 
and  Dudley. 

**  If  this  be  80,  it  serves  to  increase  the 
miracle  of  the  natural  powers  of  Walpole's 
intellect  But  is  it  credible  that  he  could 
be  so  deficient  in  literature  and  acquired 
knowledge  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  known 
facts  respecting  him,  and  the  reports  of 
disinterested  and  very  competent  judges? 
When  Steele  was  threatened  with  expulsion, 
and  when  Addison  was  commissioned  to 
write  the  speech  that  Steele  was  to  make  in 
his  own  defence,  the  speech  actually  deliv- 
ered by  Steele  was  not  the  elaborate  compo- 
sition of  Addison,  but  the  extemporaneous 
suggestion  of  Walpole,  who  the  next  day, 
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says  Bishop  Newton,  on  the  authority  of 
Pulteney,  made  another  speech,  as  good  or 
better,  on  the  same  subject,  but  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  *  which  particulars  are 
mentioned  as  illustrious  proofs  of  his  un- 
common eloquence.' 

"  Lord  Hardwicke  describes  him  as  '  a 
great  master  of  the  commercial  and  political 
interests  of  this  country  ;  *  a  character  which 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  with  utter' 
ignorance  of  the  main  facts  of  English  his- 
tory. Walpole's  speech  on  the  Peerage  Bill 
is  the  speech  of  an  accomplished  scholar. 
Speaker  Onslow  mentions  it  as  a  speech  of 
as  much  natural  eloquence  and  genius  as  had 
ever  been  heard  within  those  walls.  Onslow 
repeats  the  striking  passage  in  it, '  that  the 
usual  path  to  the  Temple  of  Honor  had  been 
through  the  Temple  of  Virtue ;  but  by  this 
Bill  it  was  now  to  be  only  through  the  sep- 
ulchre of  a  dead  ancestor ; '  and  adds  that  m 
this  strain  Walpole  bore  down  everything 
before  him. 

''I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  general 
tenor  of  his  speeches  he  accommodated  him- 
self to  the  audience  which  it  was  his  business 
to  convince.  He  depreciated  to  his  sons  the 
flowing  harangues  of  Pitt,  Lvttelton,  and 
Pulteney;  and  said  to  them  that  when  he 
had  answered  Sir  John  Barnard  and  Lord 
Polwarth  he  considered  that  he  had  con- 
cluded the  debate. 

'*  I  presume  he  found  the  addresses  of  Sir 
John  and  Lord  Polwarth  more  effective  on 
their  side  the  question  than  more  classical 
and  elaborate  harangues.  The  truth  is,  that 
so  far  as  the  great  majority  of  his  audience 
was  concerned,  he  bad  blocks  to  cut,  and  he 
chose  a  fitter  instrument  than  a  razor  to  cut 
them  with.  *  They  thought  of  dining ; '  and 
he  first  convinced,  and  then  dined  with  them ; 
and  in  those  days  no  doubt  the  dinner  was  a 
powerful  instrument  in  facilitating  the  con- 
viction of  country  gentlemen. 

**  You  draw  a  parallel  between  the  charao- 
ters  of  Strafibrd  and  Walpole,  manifestly, 
and,  I  think,  in  an  undue  degree,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Strafibrd.  .  .  . 

"...  Surely  Walpole  was  a  brave  roan. 
Surely  that  man  who  withstood  for  twenty 
years,  and  maintained  his  power  against  the 
attacks  of  such  formidable  opponents  as 
those  who  were  arrayed  against  him ;  who 
never  once  quailed  before  nn  antagonist; 
who,  when  conquered,  retired  fighting  alone, 
with  his  face  towards  his  enemies, — with  all 
his  wounds,  like  the  Boman  soldier's  ocf-, 
verso  fronte, — surely  he  must  have  had  cour- 
age and  resolution  and  contempt  of  danger, 
which,  had  circumstances  required  the  ro-' 
mantic  exercise  of  such  qualities,  would  have 
shone  forth  with  the  same  lustre  which  gilded 
the  decline  of  Strafford. 
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"You  contrast  the  quolities  of  Walpoli? 
with  tboHE  of  Strafford,  in  tlie  some  siiirit 
with  which  jou  contrast  the  scaffold  on  whicli 
the  one  diud  by  a  violent  and  unjuBt  dcntJi 
with  tho  bed  in  wliich  the  other,  full  of  years, 
lay  suffering  by  the  stone.  You  might  oIbd 
contrast  the  armor  of  Strafford  wilh  the  veU 
TEi  waistcoat  of  Walpoie,  or  the  helmet  oi' 
one  with  the  full-bottomed  nig  of  the  othei'. 
No  doubt  the  qualities  displayed  in  the  tim-c 
of  fierce  civil  contention — in  the  revolutioti 
of  opinions  and  forms  of  government,  nru 
much  more  interesting,  much  more  capti- 
'"  description,  than  the  qudlities  by 
ew  d- nasty  is  to  he  gradually  con. 
Ill  by  which  peace  at  home 
—■  be  secured.  No  doubt  tha  i 
bich  a  corpulent  mir 
the  ddg-(tayg 
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abroad 
brous  drci;s 
sweats 


Moore  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  which  pos- 
sesses a  melancholy  interest : — 

"  Sai^manca,  November  23, 1808. 


■■  subject  for  a  picture  (particularly  when  '  t^'spCTsed 
one  is  by  Kneller,  and  the  other  by  Van-  '*"*  "^''^^ 
dyke)  ihan  the  flashing  armor  in  which     ' "''°"  "'  ' 


"  I  received  some  time  ago  your  letter  of 
tho  24th  October.     I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
receive  James,  if  be  wishes  to  come  to  me  as 
an  extra  nide-de-camp,  though  I  have  already 
too  many,  and  am  obliged,  or  shall  be,  to 
take  a  young  Fitzclarence.     But  I  have  a 
sincere  regard  for  James,  and,  besidei,  can 
refuse  you  nothing,  but  to  follow  your  ad- 
vice.     Ho    must    get    the    commander-in- 
chiers   leave  to  coma  to   Spain.     Ha  may 
,1 1  then  join  me.     He  will,  however,  come  to 
_   late  !  I  shall  already  be  beaten,     I  am  within 
,. !  four  marches  of  the  French,  with  only  a  third 
of  my  force ;  and  as  the  Sparianls  have  been 
ill  quarters,  roy  junction  with 
■thirds  is  very  precarious  i  and 
when  we  all  join,  we  shall  be  very  inferior  t» 


n  goes  to  the  council  in  order  that  j  ^^^   enemy.     Tho   Spanish  Goverument  U 


living  at  different  periods,  in  apportioning  tn  )  «™6di 


each  their  respective  merit 


B,  justicD   ' 


becilei  their  armies  ha 

and  the  com 

judge,  I 


'Jud"a! 


We  have  been  completely  deceived  by 


cannot  be  done  unless  due  allowance  be  made  r^^  contemptible  fellows   chosen  a 

for_  the  difference  of  circumstances  imposing  l"P°"^'^°^^  ^  tlis  armies;   and  now  the  dis- 


3,  and  calling  into  action  (U£  I  covery 


different  di 
ferent  quali 

"  Try  ^Valpole  and  Strafford  by  the  renH  , 
of  their    counsels,  by  their   result   to   the  j '"J"'"  ""i '^  I 
monarchs  whom  they  served,  and  how  now-  '  '^^"'3' 
erful  would  the  contrast  be  in  favor  of  Wal-    '""  " 
pole !     The  test  would  be  an  unfair  one ;  but 
not  BO  unfair   as  tha  adventitious  ciicum- 
stances  which  you  have  enlisted  in  aid  of 
Strafford.     Desertion  in  extreme  peril  by  thi 
prince  whom  he  bad  faithfully  served,  an  un- 
just sentence,  death  on  the  scaffold,  endured 
with  the  most  becoming  and  affecting  cour- 
age ;  these  things  naturally  attract  the  sym- 
pathies of  mankind  around  the  person  end  ,  -  ™ 

the  memory  of  the    sufferer.    Lips  com-    p^eaent  difficulties,  and  if  I  can  beat  ths 
pressed  in  iron  resolution,  and  glancea  of    French,  I  shall  return  to  you  with  satiafac- 

.....  U..« : .^  ^    1. ^i_  .  -.    hinn  .    l«rit  :Ptia*     .v...:!!  V- U-ka^-.L^..  T  _i_  .     ,  t 


little  too  late.     Charlesis. 

'cd  i  his  was  one  of  the  best  regi- 
that  left  Lisbon,  and  was  not  intended 
compassion  to  his  melau* 
B  had  not  found  a  pretext, 
scrape  ;  but  I  hope  we  shall 
have  spirit  to  get  out  of  iL  You  must,  how- 
ever, ba  prepared  to  bear  very  bad  news, 

■'  The  troops  are  in  as  good  spirit*  as  if 
things  were  better;  their  appearance  and 
good  conduct  surprise  the  green  Spaniards, 
ivho  had  never  before  seen  any  but  ihair  own 
or  French  soldiers. 

"Farewell,  my  dear  Lady  Hester:  if  I  ex- 
'"■'■""'"  myself  and  those  with  me  from  c 


i,, 


very  becoming  lo  a  hero  t  they 
times  in  which  Strafford  lived ;  but 
whv  not  let  Walpale '  laugh  the  heart's  isugh, 
and  nod  the  approving  head,'  if  the  heart'a 
laugh  was  not  out  of  place,  and  if,  in  spile 
of  his  enemies,  be  kept  a  head  wherewith  to 
nod  his  approbation  i" "  • 


butifnot,  iCwillbeSetterthatlshould 
uever  quit  Spain. 

"  Very  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 
"John  Mookb."* 
This  letter  was  written  on  the  23d  No- 
vember.    On  the  16th  of  the  following  Jan. 
3o  far,  then,  for  statesmen.    Notonlyare   ""7l'«f«>Uin'"«  victoriousfigbtatCoruanaj 
their  days  spent  in  strife,  but  their  succes-  "^  Hester's  name  was  on  his  lips  in 

Mrs  a  hundred  years  later  are  aUll  at  issue  ' ''"  ^^^°^  moments.     Sir  John  Moora  was  a 
as  to  their  meriu.    It  does  not  appear  that  ^^^°^  '°^^^  '"^  *  ''^''^"'  commander. 
much  happier.    In  the  "  Mis- 1  '*"  """"^^  ''"  ='PP''«:iated  the  diSoultie* 
e  find  a  letter  from  Sir  John    ""^  ^.'' V"  *"™°'"i*'  »"**  '^  '"''^«  ''«  "«»»- 
,  ory  m  honor.    But  bis  tone  of  despondeiutj 
JJiicellaniea,"  pp.  aT-'G,  |  «  «  Mw!<lli>nli»,"  p.  ItL 


cellaniea  " 
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which  never  deserted  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
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under  orders  and  responsihilities.    Btt  Na- 
poleon enjoyed  more  adykntages  of  this  de-> 


ton.    For  instance,  before  dawn  on  the  18th  ^  ►ecriptioif  than  any  other  sovereign  that  ever 


of  June,  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, the  dQke  wrote  to  Sir  C.  Stuart  :-* 

**  The  Prussians  will  be  ready  again  in  the 
morning  for  anything.  Pray  keep  the  Eng- 
lish [at  Brussels]  quiet  if  you  can.  Let 
them  all  prepare  to  move,  but  neither  be  in 
a  hurry  nor  a  fright,  as  all  will  yet  turn  out 
nelL" 

In  pursuance  of  the  system  which  we  have 
noticed,  of  testing  his  opinions  by  those  of 
others,  Lord  Stanhope  appears  to  have  re- 
minded the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  his  own 
saying,  that  the  presence  of  Napoleon  in  the 
field  was  equivalent  to  a  reinforcement  of 
40,000  men.  The  duke,  who  was  always  a 
little  jealous  of  any  reference  to  his  acts  or 
words,  writes  as  if  startled  at  his  own  energy 
of  expression,  and  enters  into  a  practical  ex- 
jdanation,  which  is  well  worth  recording: — 

**  Memorandum  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

*•  Sept  18, 1886. 

"It  is  very  true  that  I  have  often  said 
that  I  considered  Napoleon's  presence  in  the 
field  to  be  equal  to  40,000  men  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

**  This  is  a  very  loose  way  of  talking ;  but 
tka  idea  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  of 
his  presence  at  a  battle  being  equal  ^o  a  re- 
infbrcement  of  40,000  men. 

**  ni  explain  my  meaning. 

**  1.  Napoteon  was  a  grand  komme  de 


appeared.  His  presence,  as  stated  by  me 
more  than  once,  was  likely  not  only  to  give 
to  the  French  army  all  the  advantages  aoove 
detailed,  but  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  jeal- 
ousies of  the  French  marshals  and  their 
counteraction  of  eachx)ther,  whether  founded 
upon  bad  principles  and  passions,  or  their 
fair  differences  of  opinion.  The  French 
army  thus  had  a  unity  of  action. 

*'  These  four  considerations  induced  me  to 
say  generally  that  his  presence  ought  to  be 
considered  as  forty  thousand  men  in  the 
scale.  But  the  idea  is  obviously  very  loose, 
as  must  be  seen  by  a  moment's  reflection. 

**  If  the  two  armies  opposed  to  each  other 
were  fbrty  thousand  men  on  each  side,  his 
presence  could  not  be  equal  to  a  reinforce- 
ment of  forty  thousand  men  on  the  side  of 
the  Frendi  army ;  nor  even  if  they  were 
sixty  thousand  men  on  each  side,  or  possibly 
eren  oij^hty  thousand  men  on  each  side. 

'*  It  13  clear,  however,  that  wherever  he 
went  he  carried  with  him  an  obvious  advan- 
tage. I  don't  think  that  I  ought  to  be  quoted 
as  cslling  that  advantage  as  equal  to  a  mis- 
foreement  of  forty  thousand  men  under  all 
possible  circumstances. 

'*  I  quite  agree  that  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough is  the  greatest  roan  that  ever  appeared 
at  the  head  of  a  British  army. 

'<  He  had  greater  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  resnect  to  his  operations  and  the 
command  of  his  troops  in  the  field  than  I 
had.  I  had  no  Dutcn  deputies  to  control 
my  movements  or  intentions,  whether  to 
fight  or  otherwise.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 


guerrtf  possibly  the  greatest  that  ever  ap-  I  had  armies  to  co-operate  with  me,  upon 
pMred  at  the  head  of  a  French  army.  whose  operations  I  could  not  reckon,  owing 

*'  2.  He  was  the  soverei^  of  the  country  |  to  the  defective  state  of  their  discipline  and 

at  well  as  the  military  chief  of  the  army.  \  their  equipments,  and  their  deficiencies  of  all 

That  country  was  constituted  upon  a  military !  kinds.    I  could  not  rely  upon  ten  thousand 

btfia.    All  its  institutions  were  framed  for  i  of  them  doing  what  five  hundred  ought  to 

the  purpose  of  forming  and  maintaining  its .  do,  or  upon  their  doing  anything,  much  less 

•nniet  with  a  view  to  conquest.    All  Uie  upon  their  doing  what  ten  thousand  ought  to 

oAoea  and  rewards  of  the  State  were  re-  do.    The  Duke  of  Marlborough  did  not  labor 

served  in  the  first  instance  exclusively  for !  under  this  inconvenience. 

the  army.    An  officer,  even  a  private  sol- 1     "  Then  the  Duke  of  Marlborouffh  carried 

^er,  of  the  army  might  look  to  the  sever-  on  his  operations  in  countries  fully  peopled 

elgnty  of  a  kingdom  as  the  reward  for  his  in  proportion  to  their  extent.    He  never  ex- 

aerrices.    It  is  obvious  that  the  presence  perienced  any  inconveniences  from  the  want 

of  the  sovereign  with  an  army  so  constituted  of  supplies  of  provisions.    It  was  impossible 

IMMt  greatly  excite  their  exertions.  to  move  at  all  in  the  Peninsula  without  pre- 

**  8.  It  was  quite  certain  th^t  all  the  re-  viously  concerted  arrangements  for  the  sup- 
•oereea  of  the  French  State,  civil,  political,  ply  of  the  troops  with  provisions,  means  of 
Ibiancial,  as  well  as  military,  were  turned  transports,  etc 

towards  the  seat  of  the  operations  which  Na-       ''  The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  difficulties 
poleon  himself  should  direct  were  greater  than  mine  in  relation  to  his  own 

**4.  Every  sovereign  in  command  of  an  operations;  mine  were  greater  than  his  in 
army  enjovs  advantages  against  him  who  ex-  every  other  respect. 
— *      OBiy  a  delegated  power,  and  who  acts      **  But  this  ia  not  alL 
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"  Tbfl  Cuke  of  MaTltmrough  general!]',  if 
not  aliraf  B,  commanded  an  atmy  superior  to 
his  enemy  in  the  Beld.  The  srmj  coinkanded 
hf  me  waa  alway*  inferior,  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  deaeription  of  troops,  but  even  in 
numbera,  to  the  enemy. 

"  But  that  whiph  I  |iBrticnUrly  object  tois 
the  last  paraKraph. 

"  I  have  alwaya,  in  pnblio  aa  well  as  in 
priTBte,  declared  my  obligationa  la  the  Oor- 
emment  for  the  encoangement  and  tupport 
which  they  gave  me,  and  the  confidence  with 
which  they  treated  me. 

"  I  wu  not  U«  GoTeronent,  a*  the  Dnke  of 
Marlborough  waa  t  nor  were  all  the  lesonrcee 
of  tbia  nation  at  my  command  to  carry  on 
the  war  which  1  waa  conduetinj;,  aa  the  re- 
aources  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne — military,  narel,  political,  and  finan- 
cial— were  at  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
HarlboroQgh.  The  nation  at  that  time  were 
heait-in-band,  bent  upoD  carrying  on  that 
war.  France  was  not  then  ao  powerful  a« 
abe  waa  fiom  1B08  to  1814 )  England  waa 
not  threatened  with  invasion  t  it  waa  not 
neceaaary  to  protect  Sicily  by  an  army  of 
twenty  thouaand  men  of  the  beat  troops. 
The  United  State*  bad  not  been  formed,  and 
it  was  not  necessary  to  defend  onr  vital  in- 
terests on  the  Continent  of  America  agaiuat 
their  attack.  The  resonreei  of  the  country 
then,  inatead  of  being  eiclnsiTelv  devoted  to 
carry  on  the  war  which  I  contlucted,  wero 
unavoidably  devoted  to  other  objects. 

"  Besides  all  this,  there  waa  a  formidable 
op^iition  to  the  Oovemment  in  Parliament, 
which  opposed  itaelf  particalarly  to  the  oper- 
ations  of  the  war  in  the  PeninaubL 

"  It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  the  con- 
duct of  the  Oovemment  of  the  R^ency  in 
relation  to  the  war  which  I  conducted,  with 
the  conduct  erf  the  Oovemment  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne.  I  cannot  and  never  have 
complained  of  them  ;  and  I  should  not  like 
to  say  that  I  ■  supported  the  Qoveniment 
more  than  they  supported  me.' 

"  In  one  sense  it  la  true. 

"  It  ii  quite  certain  that  my  opinion  alone 
was  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the  war 
in  the  Peninsula.  My  letters  show  that  I 
encouraged,  nay  forced,  the  Government  to 
penevere  in  it.  The  auccesiea  of  the  opera* 
tions  of  the  army  supported  them  in  power. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  they  did  not,  in  every 
way  in  their  power,  as  individuals,  as  minis- 
ters, and  as  a  Government,  aopport  me,"  ■ 

One  of  the  discussions  in  the  "  Miscella- 
nies" relates  to  Blue  end  Buff;  and  the 
queation,  "  Why  were  these  the  Whig  col- 
ors ?  "  is  asked  by  Lord  Stanhope  in  vain. 

Sir  Nathoniel  WraxDll,  apeaking  of  the 
•  •■  SlisculliiuiBS,''  pp.  BS-eC  i 


car  1781,  aaya  that  Mr.  Fox  in  tb«  Hone* 
if  (Commons  eonaCanily  wore  ft  blue  frock* 
«oat  and  a  buff  waistcoat.  "  Nor  ought  it  to 
bu  forgotten,"  saya  Sir  Nathaniel,  "  that 
these  colors  then  conalitnted  the  diadnguiah- 
iiijr  badge  or  uniform  of  the  Ameiiean  insur- 
gonis." 

Ttie  first  witness  examined  by  Lord  Stan- 
hopo  was  a  very  old  and  steady  member  of 
the  Whig  party,  too  stanch  to  trouble  him- 
ie]{  about  reasons — Sir  Robert  Adair.  Sir 
Kabert 

"  hud  worn  the  colors  for  jetn,  bnt  nertor 
kiio*  why,  except  that  th^  wero  worn  by 
Mr.  Fox,  hut  had  heard  that  they  were  the 
fnlots  of  General  Waahington'a  rs^'ment. 
He  bad  also  beard,  from  tome  of  the  philo- 
&o;))iical  Wh«e,  who  find  a  reason  for  every- 
tiiing,  that  those  colors  were  emblematical 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688.  TIm  Bloe,  tber 
snid,  was  the  old  Tory  true  blue  i  the  Buff 
wB!  a  descendant  of  the  Dutoh  Onnge  vt 
King  William,  bnt  by  de^ees  the  Onnn 
became  Yellow,  as  harmonuing  better  wiUi 
tilt;  Bine.  '  You  see,'  he  cantinaes,  '  bow 
tuiieiful  all  tbia  is.  In  the  mean  time  habit 
^roL's  its  oourae  i  and  here  I  am,  at  the  end 
of  no  many  years,  to  the  ^reat  annoyaiiM  of 
my  tKxlet  d»  ehaaibrt,  with  nottdng  du  in 
itiy  wardrobe  for  bim  when  I  die.' 

Lord  Sidney  Osborne  bad  heard  from  the 
ktc  Earl  of  Chichester  that  blue  and  hat 
werQ  the  colors  of  the  Goodwood  Hsut  of 
tli^ii  day,  and  were  very  natorallj  adopted 
hy  ihe  poUUcal  followers  of  the  Doke  of 
Hidimond,  and  still  more  to  bylda  sephmr, 
C'lmi'lesFox. 

Lard  Macaulay  waa  iodined  to  think  tbe 
KclDction  of  these  colors  fortnitooet  that  b, 
tli.nt  Mr.  Pox  having,  without  any  putionlar 
motive  or  dengn,  commonly  atdied  UauM 
in  a  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  tbeae  eol- 
ors  became  the  faatuon  among  bia  Ibllovm^ 
moroly  A'om  attachment  to  him. 

?tlr.  Jared  Sparhs  writes  from  Camliridge, 
Masiachusetts  i  "It  has  always  been  under- 
stood here  that  the  American  nnifbrm,  boff 
and  blue,  was  adopted  from  the  Whig  eo*. 
tumo  or  badges,  previously  used  ii^  England 
or  Scotland."  , 

Tlius  far  Lord  Stanhope  and  Ue  eon** 
spondents.  Leaving  it  to  the  Whiga  to  «^ 
oouiit  for  their  colors  and  their  opinionar-^ 
if  they  can,— we  may  be  permitted  to  raftr 
to  n  passage  from  Sir  Walter  Seott'a  noioa 
to  the  ballad  caUad^llw  SsttU  aTBo*- 
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^•11  Bridge,"  in  tho  "  Border  Minstrelsy," 
firom  ivhich  it  would  appear  that  the  blue 
was  not  as  Sir  Robert  Adair- supposed,  a 
Tory  color : — 


"  Then  he  set  up  the  flajj  of  red, 
A'  set  about  in  bonny  blue/' 


»f 


**  Blue  was  the  favorite  color  of  the  Cov- 
enanters :  hence  the  vulgar  phrase  of  a  true 
Uae  Whig.  Spalding  informs  us  that  when 
the  first  army  of  Covenanters  entered  Aber- 
deen, few  or  none  <  wanted  [i.  e.  were  with- 
out] a  blue  ribband ;  the  Lord  Gordon  and 
acme  others  of  the  Marquis  [of  Huntley's] 
fiimily  had  a  ribband,  when  they  were  dwell- 
ing in  the  town,  of  a  red  fresh  color,  which 
they  wore  in  their  hats,  and  called  it  the 
roycU  ribband^  as  a  sign  of  their  love  and 
toyalty  to  the  king.  In  despite  and  derision 
thereof,  the  blue  ribband  was  worn,  and 
ealled  tho  Covenanters*  ribband,  by  the  haill 

t whole]  soldiers  of  the  army,  who  would  not 
lear  of  the  royal  ribband,  such  was  their 
pride  and  malice.'  After  the  departure  of 
this  first  army,  the  town  was  occupied  by 
the  barons  of  the  royal  party,  and  they  were 
once  more  expelled  by  the  Covenanters,  who 
plundered  the  burgh  and  country  adjacent. 
'  No  fowl,  cock,  or  hen  (says  Spalding)  left 
unkilled,  the  haill  house  dogs,  messens  (i.e., 
lapdogs),  and  whelps  within  Aberdeen  killed 
upon  the  streets;  so  that  neither  hound, 
messen,  nor  other  dog  was  left  alive  that 
they  could  see.  The  reason  was  this :  when 
the  first  army  came  here,  ilk  captain  and 
•ddier  had  a  blue  ribband  about  his  craig 
[neck];  in  despite  and  derision  whereof, 
when  thev  removed  from  Aberdeen,  some 
women  of  Aberdeen,  as  was  alleged,  knit 
blue  ribbands  about  their  messens'  craigs, 
whereat  their  soldiers  took  offence,  and 
killed  their  dogs  for  this  very  cause.' " 

Whatever  may  bo  thought  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpolo's  scholarship,  wc  ought  not  to  for- 
get that  his  biographer  Archdeacon  Coxe 
tMuret  us  that  his  character  at  Eton  was 
that  of  an  excellent  scholar,  and  also  that 
he  lubtequcntly  passed  two  years  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  being  at  the  time  a 
younger  son,  intended  for  Orders.  We 
luiTO  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  our  most  distin- 
guiahed  public  men  have  been  men  of  high 
Ulerary  cultivation ;  and  attached  especially 
to  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world,  from 
which  the  northern  mind  can  best  derive  and 
aaaimilate  high  thought  and  fit  diction.  Wc 
find  Lord  Stanhope  calling  into  council,  on 
the  subject  of  Human  Sacrifice  among  the 


Romans,  not  a  conclave  of  College  dons, 
but  Peel  and  Macaulay,  whose  minds  are 
accordingly  applied  to  the  subject,  each  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  its  own  nature.* 
Turning  to  another  recent  work,t  we  find 
Henry  Brougham,  in  1812,  on  the  eve  of  hi% 
great  contest  for  Liverpool,  in  the  midst  of 
the  severest  struggles  in  law  and  politics, 
minutely  superintending  Leigh  Hunt's 
translation  of  the  "Ode  to  Pyrrha,"  and 
suggesting  fresh  delicacies  for  his  version  of 
Acme  and  Septimius."  Thus,  also,  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  evinced  in  every  possible 
way  his  abiding  attachment  to  ancient  liter- 
ature ;  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
Lord  Derby's  very  similar  tastes,  of  which 
indeed  we  hear  —  but  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  fact — that  he  has  recently 
given  additional  proofs.  Sir  George  Lewis's 
familiarity  with  antiquity  ia  as  well  known 
as  his  indefatigable  industry  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties ;  and  his  pro- 
foundly learned  elucidation  of  the  Calabrian 
Inscription,  submitted  to  him  by  his  friend 
Baron  Munchausen,  has  placed  him  first 
among  the  recoverers  of  lost  tongues.  Earl 
Russell,  it  is  certain,  once  produced  a  trag- 
edy X — And  a  very  sad  one ;  also  a  novel,} 
which  was  still  sadder.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  credit  for  several  excellent  jeux  cTes- 
pHt,  which  appeared  in  the  "New  Whig 
Guide,"  when  Lord  Liverpool  was  minister; 
and  among  others  for  the  well-known 
lines  :— 

"  For  a  very  small  man  with  the  Tories 
Is  a  very  great  man  with  the  Whigs." 

But  since  he  became  the  New  Whig  Guide 
himself,  we  have  not  heard  of  his  pursuing 
this  vein  of  pleasantry.  We  wish  we  had 
room  for  a  pretty  Valentine,  addressed  by 
Lord  Macaulay  to  Lord  Stanhope's  youthful 
daughter.  But  we  have  already  borrowed 
too  largely  from  the  volume  before  us,  al- 
though we  leave  behind  many  papers  of  the 
highest  interest.  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Canning, 
as  well  as  Macaulay,  were  authors  of  cha- 
rades still  extant.  We  will  conclude  this 
desultory  paper  with  an  enigma,  by  the 
great  Lord  Chatham,  printed  from  the  pa- 

♦»»Mi8cenanieVp.  112. 

t  **  Corre«ponilcace  of  L.eigh  Hont*'     Loodoo, 
1662. 
t*M)on  Carlos." 
I  *«  1  be  Nan  of  Ammca.** 
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pers  at  Cbevening,  the  solution  of  which  we 
will  leave  to  our  readers : — 

"  To  discover  the  name  that  my  verse  would 

express, 
A  letter  you'll  first  from  the  alphabet  guess; 
Which  letter  by  this  may  bo  easily  known^ 
its  shape  is  the  very  reverse  of  your  own. 
Say  next,  if  a  fair  one  too  i*ashly  exposes 
A  beauteous  complexion  of  lilies  'and  roses, 
What  the  beams  of  the  sun  will  infallibly  do 
To  deaden  their  lustre  and  sully  their  hue. 
Add  to  tliese,  what  induces  the  amorous  swain 
To  persist  in  his  vows  though  received  with 

disdain  j 
What  comforts  the  wretch  whom  his  fortunes 

oppress, 
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And  arms  him  with  courage  to  bear  his  dis- 
tress. 

These  joined  all  together  will  make  up  the 
name 

Of  a  family  known  in  the  annals  of  fame : 

'Tis  the  name  of  a  countess,  whose  portrait  in 
vain 

My  muse  would  attempt  in  so  humble  a  strain. 

Should  I  say  she's  tho  fairest  of  all  the  fair 
sex, 

Tour  judg:ment  it  only  would  serve  to  perplex : 

For,  though  known  and  acknowledged  by  all  to 
bo  true, 

Tour  manners  bespeak  it  a  secret  to  you."* 

•"Mi8oellaikie8,"p.98. 


Horticulture  Abroad. — So  soon  as  U  was 
decided  that  the  Horticultural  Society  should 
hold  an  international  exhibition  of  fruits,  ceraals 
and  other  vegetables,  the  Council  of  the  Society 
addressed  explanatory  letters  to  the  British  con- 
suls all  over  the  world.  Some  of  the  replies  are 
not  without  interest.  Thus,  the  consul  at  Islay, 
in  Peru,  writes :  "  In  reply  to  your  letter,  per- 
mit me  to  observe  that  it  supposes  a  much  more 
advanced  state  of  horticulture  than  at  present 
exists  in  Peru.  Horticulture,  indeed,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist  at  all  here,  —  at  least  only  or 
a  very  limited  kind.  There  is  a  little  rude  cul- 
tivation of  fruit-trees  and  garden  vegetables; 
but  such  a  person  as  a  nursery-man,  I  believe,  is 
not  known."  The  following  is  from  the  letter 
of  our  consul  at  Tnbruz,  in  Persia :  "  Ton  will 
understand  the  difficulty  and  delay  which  attend 
collections  of  this  kind  in  this  country,  when  I 
inform  you  that  to  obtain  good  seed  of  some 
species  of  fruits  I  am  obliged  to  have  the  latter 
consumed  in  my  house ;  the  seed  one  usually 
finds  ill  the  market  bein^  of  mixed  good  and  bad 
without  distinction,  and  that  to  procure  really 
good  melon-seed,  for  instance,  a  largo  consump- 
tion of  the  fruit  is  required,  as  probably  not  one 
melon  in  five  sold  in  tlio  market  is  worth  eating. 
In  flowers  Peraia  is  very  poor,  excepting  in  such 
as  grow  wild  in  the  mountains,  and  to  which  lit- 
tle attention  is  given.  The  country  from  north 
to  south  produces  many  kinds  of  rice  of  delicious 
and  delicate  quality,  but  as  it  is  not  procurable 
here  in  the  husk  I  refrain  from  senaing  speci- 
mens, at  least  for  the  present.  There  are  no 
nurserymen  or  horticulturists  in  Persia  to  whose 
notice  to  brin;?  the  programme  and  schedule  of 
the  Society  which  you  have  transmitted  to  me." 
The  consul  from  Varna  reports  thus :  *'  I  i*e- 
grct  to  bo  oblijj^d  to  state,  that  after  having  mnde 
dili«;ent  inquiries  in  all  the  principal  towns  within 
my  consular  jurisdictioYi,  I  have  heard  that  no 
such  class  of  persons  exists  as  florists,  horticul- 
turists or  nurserymen,  within  the  limits  of  my 
consular  jurisdiction  np  to  the  present  moment ; 
but  I  have  heard  witli  great  satisfaction  that  His 
Majesty  tlio  Sultan  has  decrcfed  the  formation 
of  estnblislimciits  for  the  study  of  the  above- 
mentioned  branches  iu  various  parts  of  the  em- 


pire ;  and  I  presume  that  this  province,  which 
is  an  important  one,  will  not  bo  left  without 
them.  Agriculture  itself  is  in  a  most  deplorable 
state,  the  implements  of  husbandry  being  of  a 
most  primitive  nature,  being  in  fact  preciselv  of 
the  same  kind  as  those  which  were  in  use  hun- 
dreds of  years  ap:o ;  which  Is  much  to  be  re- 
grettetl,  us  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  if  culti- 
vated properly,  would  yield  at  least  three  times 
the  produce  it  does  at  present."— ^{AenceKin. 


The  many  English  admirers  of  the  most 
thoughtful,  and  perhnps  the  most  original  of 
modern  sculptors,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Story's  chisel  has  not  been  idle  lately.  His 
chief  flnished  work  has  been  a  statue  of  Judith. 
Its  conception — a  remarkable  deviation  from  the 
common  look  of  flushed  exultation  and  vindic- 
tive triumph  which  Italian  drtists  f^ve — ^is  that 
of  an  appeal  to  Heaven  to  vindicate  the  justice 
of  the  great  deed  done.  There  is  no  faltering 
of  purpose  in  the  gaze  strained  upwards,  no 
looseness  in  the  grasp  of  the  sword,  bu*  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  untold  sacrifice,  tlio  sense  of  a 
gulf  between  the  present  and  tlie  past,  the  dila- 
tation of  a  mind  that  is  pleading  with  the  invisi- 
ble world,  are  unmistakably  graven  on  brow  and 
attitude.  A  smaller  statue  of  Hero  looking  fbr 
Leander,  torch  in  hand,  is  almost  faultless  in  its 
representation  of  anxious,  doubtful  search.  The 
timid,  beautiful  girl,  overmastered  for  the  mo- 
ment by  one  sentiment,  will  probably  i-e-appear 
in  a  hundred  imitations,  and  become  a  honsehold 
form.  Mr.  Story  is  at  present  en^ged  on  a 
statue  of  Saul,  tlie  clay  model  of  which  has  just 
been  completed.  Here  there  was  no  artistic  tra- 
dition —  like  the  Moses  of  Michnel  Angcio  —  to 
suggest  or  warn.  The  Jewish  King  is  seated, 
but  sits  as  if  he  might  startup  in  a  moment ;  bis 
brows  are  bent  as  if  in  thought ;  his  hands  play 
with  a  sword  ;  his  face  is  working  with  the  dis- 
quietude of  the  evil  spirit  within,  or  with  the 
thought  of  royalty  at  stake,  the  deathless  typo  of 
kingship  at  feud  with  prophecy;  he  is  tyrant-^ 
Eastern  tyrant,  perhaps — but  over  all  heroic.— 
SpectatoTf  24  Jan, 
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From  The  Spectator,  24  Jan. 
THE  LETTER  TO  GEKERAL  FOREY. 


letter  addressed  by  the  emperor  to 
Oenend  Forey  on  the  3d  of  July,  and  pub- 
Uihed  this  week,  is  worth  attention  for  one 
leMOR  alone.  His  majesty  says,  indeed,  that 
the  Mexicans  are  to  select  their  own  form  of 
gofeniment,  but  everybody  knew  that  he 
would  be  sure  in  a  correspondence  almost 
official  to  repeat  that  accl^stomed  profession. 
He  directs  his  general  also  to  frame  a  Pro- 
Tiaional  Oovemment,  but  most  people  had 
gvetsed  the  mode  in  which  he  would  nullify 
the  previous  declaration.  He  expressed  dis- 
tinctly his  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  monar- 
diieal  form,  but  that,  as  he  himself  observes, 
ii  only  a  matter  '*of  course."  The  new 
point  is  the  avowal  of  his  ultimate  and  hith- 
erto half-hidden  policy — ^his  desire  to  extend 
the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power  to  the 
Anorican  Continent.  **  It  is  not,**  he  says 
openly,  **the  interest  of  Europe  that  the 
United  States  should  seize  possession  of  all 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  dominate  from  thence  the 
Antilles,  as  well  as  South  America,  and  bo 
the  sole  dispenser  of  the  products  of  the  New 
World."  Ho  has  determined,  therefore,  to 
''restore  to  the  Latin  race  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean  its  strength  und  prestige"  to 
**  establish  the  beneficent  influence  of  France 
in  the  centre  of  America,"  and  thus  "  to  pro- 
enre  the  materials  indispensable  for  French 
industry."  This  is  a  distinct  recognition  at 
ittce  of  the  necessity  of  a  balance  of  power, 
•ad  of  an  intention  to  establish  French  in- 
Ineneo  permanently  on  the  American  Conti- 
Bsnt.  In  other  words,  the  letter  acknowl- 
edges the  commencement  of  an  undertaking 
nst  in  its  details,  vaster  in  the  utter  dis- 
location it  must  produce  in  oil  American  for- 
eign policy,  vastest  of  all  in  the  ages  of  time 
•for  which,  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  kept 
fa  action. 

France  will  do  well  to  ponder  that  letter, 
far  it  pledges  her  to  a  work  compared  with 
%luch  the  rcconquest  of  Hindostan  was  a 
wmtHl  afiuir ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why 
Bn^and  should  raise  an  active  objection. 
As  a  general  question,  political  uniformity 
is  always  an  evil,  as  tending  at  once  to  des- 
potism and  to  a  stereotyped  form  of  life,  and 
the  existence  and  activity  of  two  races  in- 
stead of  one  must  be  of  future  benefit  to  the 
great  American  Continent.    There  is  an  un- 


healthy sameness  in  American  tendencies 
which  needs  just  such  a  check  as  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  great  French  colony,  too  strong 
to  be  threatened,  or  filled  with  Americans, 
or  openly  attacked  without  risk,  is  pretty 
sure  to  afibrd.  As  a  particular  matter,  Eng- 
land is  not  injured  by  any  reasonable  dis- 
position of  Mexico.  That  country,  whether 
a  colony,  or  a  dependency,  or  a  protected 
State,  will  not  increase  the  strength  of  France 
more  than  India  does  ours ;  for  France  dobs 
not  gain  like  England  by  the  power  of  main- 
taining a  large  army  out  of  taxes  not  paid 
by  her  own  subjects.  Her  army  is  too 
great  by  far  ahready.  The  distant  possession 
will,  in  peace,  draw  off  surplus  French  en- 
ergy, and  in  war  very  seriously  diminish  the 
offensive  strength  of  her  fleet  We  have  no 
particular  reason  to  uphold  the  Monroe  doe- 
trine,  and  if  France  likes  flghting  the  United 
States  for  **  influence  in  the  centre  of  Amer- 
ica," England  may  smilingly  hear  of  strength 
not  wasted  against  herself. 

The  objectionable  point  in  the  letter  is  its 
wonderful  vagueness.  Hitherto,  nations 
have  gone  to  war  for  some  definite  and  ap- 
preciable cause,  capable  of  being  foreseen, 
or  provided  against,  or  removed ;  but  the 
emperor  goes  to  war  for  an  idea  so  vast,  and 
withal  so  transcendental,  that  diplomacy  is 
at  fault.  If  he  may  invade  Mexico  to  cre- 
ate a  balance  of  power  in  North  America, 
why  not  Burmah  to  produce  a  bnlnncc  of 
power  in  Asia,  or  Peru  to  restore  the  "  preS' 
iige  of  the  Latin  race  "  on  the  South  Amer- 
ican Continent.  There  is  in  this  letter  a  lo- 
cal excuse  for  any  manner  of  expedition. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Latin  race  than  the  present  con- 
dition of  India,  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  not 
only  threatens  to  be,  but  is,  absolute  lord. 
There  is  no  balance  of  power  in  Australia ; 
and  if  this  despatch  is  moral,  Napoleon  may 
make  a  spring  at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to 
repress  the  wars  of  the  native  tribes.  We 
all  know  he  will  not  do  it,  because  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  ships  in  the  Channel 
and  of  soldiers  on  shore;  but  thu  principles 
he  avows  in  his  letter  would  justify  that  and 
more.  They  would,  in  fact,  cover  an  inva- 
sion, under  any  circumstances,  anywhere, 
provided  the  Latin  race  gained  and  tne  Teu- 
tonic lost  Very  i)leaaant  all  that  for  the 
Latins ;  but  their  rivals,  though  tiot  bound 
to  object  in  action,  are  not  required,  cither 
to  accept  the  new  doctrine  with  more  than  a 
grave  official  equanimity. 
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From  The  Speetator,  24  Jan. 

MB.  B£B£SFORD  HOPE  ON  BELSHAZZAB 
AND   SARDANAPALUS. 

Mb.  Bebesfosd  Hope  seems  eminently 
competent  to  his  self-imposed  duty  of  repre- 
senting the  Confederate  States  in  England, 
nay,  perhaps  too  much  so  for  snccess.  His 
literary  susceptibility  to  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  is  now  immersed  is  so  delicate, 
that  he  identifies  himself  even  too  closely 
:  with  his  clients,  and  like  the  chameleon,  he 
assumes  the  hue  of  the  nutriment  on  which 
he  feeds.  This  is  unfortunate  for  his  cause. 
An  advocate's  power  of  enterin|;  into  the 
heart  of  his  client's  moral  situation,  should 
of  course  be  great ;  but  his  power  of  stop- 
ping  half-way,  and  resisting  tlie  influence  of 
th<»e  unpleasant  little  characteristics  which 
sometimes  prejudice  a  jury,  should  be  great 
also.  The  intellect  and  sympathies  of  the 
literary  organization  may  easily  be  too 
highly  receptive  for  the  task  of  advocacy, 
and  we  fear  this  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope.  His  Maidstone  audience  on 
Tuesday  were  evidently  unprepared  for  the 
too  successful  dramatic  effort  of  Mr.  Hope's 
intellect.  Some  men,  it  has  been  said,  when 
they  write  letters,  cease  to  be  themselves  and 
become  correspondents.  Mr.  Hope  threw 
himself  with  such  enthusiasm  into  his  part 
that  he  ceased  to  be  an  Englishman  and  be- 
came a  Confederate.  There  was  all  the 
stormy  and  lurid  fire  of  the  Bichtnond  Whig 
itself  in  Mr.  Hope's  address.  ^  His  panegyric 
on  the  South  was  pitched  in  a  ke^  which 
startled  the  common  sense  of  Maidstone. 
Probably  some  of  his  hearers  were  strongly 
reminded,  by  the  poetic  oratory  and  the  lyr- 
ical Hoge  of  the  South  which  it  contained,  of 
that  noble  Mississippian  who  has  left  one 
striking  record  of  himself  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  Dickens,  Mr.  Putnam  Smif :  **  I  am 
young  and  ardent,  for  there  is  a  poetry  in 
wildness,  and  every  alligator  basking  in  the 
slime  is,  in  himself,  an  Epic  self-contained." 
That  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  is  younj^  we  are 
not  confident,  but  genuine  enthusiasm  will 
sometimes  relax  the  *'  binding  crust  of  years," 
and  he  is  certainly  even  more  ardent  in  his 
praise  of  his  young  alligator  than  even  Mr. 
j^tnam  Smif.  Nor  is  bis  oratory  much  less 
chaste  than  that  of  this  gentleman,  though 
its  choicest  efforts  are  reserved  for  invective 
against  the  enemies  of  the  South.  A  year 
ago,  he  said,  when  the  hopes  of  the  South 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  he  had  predicted 
their  success,  and  "  at  that  time  he  felt  that 
he  was  really  a  prophet,"  and  now  he  has 
added  to  ^thc  foresight  of  the  prophet  the  in- 
spiration* of  the  bard.  The  cause  of  the 
Slave  States,  he  says,  is  "  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, the  cause  of  English  feeling,  the  cause 
of  constitutional  government  all  over  the 


world*  •  .  •  We  were  all  of  us  hero-wor- 
shippers ;  the  names  of  those  who  had  car^ 
ried  out  any  great  cause  were  wound  round 
our  hearts ;  and  he  asserted  that  when  the 
present  age  came  to  take  up  the  bead-roll  of 
its  greatest  men — those  whose  burning  pa- 
triotism combined  with  calm  statesmantmp 
made  them  the  fathers  of  a  country  atmg- 
gling  into  new  life — ^by  the  side  of  Cavomr 
would  blaze  in  history  with  an  equal  g^oty 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis — (cneert  and 
dissent) — that  man,  of  a  British  descent,  of 
a  British  name,  who  spoke  and  wrote  so 
nobly  the  British  language.  Heroes  would 
go  with  heroes — ^Davis  with  Cavotir,  and 
Stonewall  Jackson  with  Garibaldi." 

This  is  a  very  noble  tribute  to  the  man 
whose  popularity  be^an  when  he  '*  stomped  " 
the  State«of  Mississippi  to  persuade  it  to  re- 
pudiate its  debt,  and  whose  last  act  has  au- 
thorized a  cold-blooded  massacre  of  fellow- 
creatures  guiltv  of  no  crime  but  a  preferenoe 
of  liberty  to  slavery.  But  Mr.  Hope  is  ar- 
dent ;  and  he  cannot  see  the  difilooltywhidh 
occurred  to  an  English  audience  in  shower- 
ing all  the  civic  virtues  on  the  epie  alligatoor 
with  its  dangerous  jaws.  He  is  carried  up 
on  the  wings  of  his  own  metaphor  into  a  rap- 
ture of  new  expectation.  "  The  Conf^erata 
nation,"  he  says,  "  has  passed  the  Bed  Sea  i 
in  God's  name  let  us  give  them  a  helpii^ 
hand  to  reach  the  promised  land."  WeU,  no 
doubt,  thev  have  made  an  effective  eiodus  «f 
it  across  the  Potomac,  following  to  the  let- 
ter, by  the  way,  the  injunction  to  despoil  ibs 
ii^ptians  by  their  cunning ;  but  Mr.  Hope's 
poetical  ima^nnation  scarcely  does  Justice 
riere  to  the  shrewd  motives  of  his  modon 
Pharaoh-Moses.  Moses,  we  thought,  eoo- 
trived  the  exodus  in  order  to  set  tree  a  na- 
tion of  slaves,  and  availed  bimeelf  of  the 
sojourn  in  the  desert  to  teach  them  a  littks 
moral  law,  as  a  good  preliminary  to  inde- 
pendence. Was  that  precisely  Mr.  Davis's 
object  in  secedinff  P  He  appeared  to  ut  to 
have  taken  ffood  care  to  explain  why  be 
bolted  so  suddenly  across  the  Potomoo— - 
namely,  in  order  to  do  with  his  slavea  mon 
entirely  as  he  pleased — in  order  to  aToid 
teaching  them  anything  at  all,  in  order  to 
drag  them  into  the  promised  land  of  perfect 
bondage.  Mr.  Hope  begs  us,  in  God's  nam«, 
to  aid  them ;  but  the  value  of  a  promised  land 
must  depend  after  all  on  him  who  gives  the 
promise,  and  the  English  people  have  alM- 
mg  that,  in  God's  name,  the  longer  ikis 
promised  land  remains  a  prospective  gift»  tbi 
better. 

Mr.  Hope  seems,  however,  like  hia  modd, 
the  Bichmond  Whig,  to  be  at  present  sreat- 
est  in  withering  scorn.  Only  that,  wlme  bis 
model  raves  against  those  *' painted  mum- 
mies, Palmerston  and  Bussell,"  Mr.  Hopt 
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diacbarget  similar  batteries  against  poor  Mr. 
Ltncoln.    Like  an  artful  orator  he  begins 

Ktlv,  by  showing  from  what  a  height  of 
ning  he  looks  down  upon  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Lincoln.  A  year  ago  Mr.  Hope  had  ap- 
plied a  recondite  classical  term  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's subordinates,  of  the  very  existence  of 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  probably  ignorant : 
*^  Referring  to  his  former  lecture,  Mr.  Hope 


lop( 
,  th( 


raaarked  that  he  was,  on  that  occasion,  the 
first  to  use  the  word  pro-consul  as  applied  to 
tiif  gorernors  whom  President  Lincoln  sent 
tot}'ninnize  over  the  temporarily  won  South- 
cm  provinces.  President  Lincoln  would  not 
■lobsbly  ever  have  heard  the  word  in  his 
m ;  it  had,  however,  frequently  been  used 
ttnaa  in  the  public  press.  He  (Mr.  Hope) 
had  applied  it  to  such  men  as  General  But- 
kr,  ana  he  thought  there  was  something  pro- 
phetic in  his  having  singled  him  out  as  a  type 
of  the  individuals  to  whom  he  had  referred." 
This  is  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  univer- 
tttj  training  for  a  prophet.  You  can  not 
eolT  anticipate  the  future,  but  you  have  the 
pi»  of  all  the  best  words  for  describing  it ; 
and  may  even  be  able  to  call  vour  adversary 
names  he  does  not  himself  understand.  It  is 
ooeedinglv  creditable  to  Mr.  Hope  to  have 
mastered  toe  word  **  pro-consul,"  and  to  have 
led  the  van  of  all  the  public  writers  of  Eng- 
land in  the  use  of  that  felicitous  expression. 
Bot  though  we  are  partly  prepared  by  this 
pfelnde  for  the  great  crash  of  triumphant 
oratory  which  follows  it,  he  introduces  it  by 
a  little  bit  of  modest  apology :  **  Mr.  Hope 
then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  manner  m 
which  he  had  been  criticized  for  having  in 
Ida  former  lecture  applied  to  President  Lin- 
coln the  term  *  rail-splitter,  bargee,  and  at- 
torney/ He  considered  that  President  Lin- 
coln's antecedents  and  his  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings had  justified  this  plain  lanmtage. 
Tbeaelection  of  such  a  man  as  ruler  ofthirty 
millions  of  people  was  as  hideous  a  spectacle 
as  history  presented.  As  a  former  member 
of  Congress  he  had  acquired  a  distinguished 
diaracter  as  a  standing  buffoon,  and  a  reciter 
of  indecent  stories  to  the  House,  when  he 
eonld  get  a  few  members  together  to  listen 
to  him.  He  had  just  a  sufficient  glimmering 
of  pnblic  matters  to  make  his  acceptance  of 
the  presidency  an  offence  of  the  blackest  dye 
—an  offence  which  Heaven  might  pardon, 
but  which  was  unforgivable  on  earth." 

Mr.  Hope  evidentiv  has  the  true  Yankee 
impression  that  to  call  a  roan  what  he  is — if 
that  should  happen  to  indicate  a  position  not 
very  high  in  the  social  scale — is  the  most 
larrible  of  insults.  The  only  misgiving  in- 
dicated in  this  grand  piece  of  invective  is, 
whether  that  '*  plain  language "  of  *'  rail- 
•plitter,  bargee,  and  attorney  "  were  really 
^te  justified.    Mr.  Hope  has  no  scruple  at 
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all  about  calling  Mr.  Lincoln  publicly  a  buf- 
foon and  an  indecent  talker,  though  there  is 
no  English  member  of  Parliament  of  whom, 
however  true  it  might  be,  he  would  venture  to 
make  the  same  assertion.  He  has  no  scruple 
about  declaring  the  sin  of  quietly  and  consti- 
tutionally accepting  the  result  of  a  constitu- 
tional election  to  be  **  an  offence  of  the  blackest 
dye,  which  Heaven  might  pardon,  but  which 
was  unforgivable  on  earth ;  "  for  that  is  only 
Yankee  eloquence.  But  he  does  seriously 
hesitate  to  speak  of  his  having  been  in  trade. 
The  last  declamatory  sentence  appears  to 
mean  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  offence  is  unforgiv- 
able by  those  who  cannot  forgive  it — a  true, 
but  not  entirely  original,  remark.  Earth, 
we  suppose,  must  mean  man  ;  now,  of  exist- 
ing men,  there  are  perhaps  none,  except  the 
Southerners  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who 
even  imagine  that  Mr.  Lincoln  required  for- 
giveness for  taking  the  place  offered  him ; 
and  as  an  offence  cannot  be  unforgivable 
which  is  not  an  offence  at  all,  this  noble  re- 
mark appears  to  mean  that  to  those  who  took 
offence,  and  who  cannot  forgive  it,  it  is  un- 
forgivable. But  this,  though  a  high  range 
of  eloquence,  is  not  the  summit.  Here  at 
length  wc  reach  the  crest  of  this  sublime  as- 
cent :  '*  He  must  have  seen,  if  ho  had  any 
perception,  that  he  was  rushing  into  an  office 
which  he  could  only  fill  to  the  mischief  of 
his  countrj'.  Among  the  names  of  rulers 
whom  histonr  had  branded  with  infamy, 
were  those  of  sovereigns  who,  in  great  crises, 
were  their  country's  foes — Sardaniipalus,  Bel- 
shazzar,  Rehoboam,  the  descendants  of  Char- 
lemagne. And  yet  these  men  were  put  into 
the  positions  they  held  without  their  own 
personal  fault — they  merely  found  themselves 
where  their  fathers  were  before  them.  But 
what  could  be  said  of  one  who  had  not  this 
excuse,  but  who,  like  President  Lincoln,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  made  the  tool  for  the 
ruin  of  his  country?"  University  culture 
this,  on  a  scale  of  almost  unprecedented  mag- 
nificence !  Above  Sardanapalus  and  the  blaz- 
ing pile  of  his  self-immolated  riches — above 
Belshazzar  at  his  midnight  revels— above 
the  imbecile  successors  of  Charlemagne, 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  set  up  as  the  apex  of  regnant 
infamy.  Mr.  Hope,  the  proi)het,  will  him- 
self act  by  him  the  part  of  Daniel,  and  inter- 
pret the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  This  Mr. 
Hope  does,  and  prophesies  not  only  a  divi- 
sion of  the  kingdom,  but  a  division  by  seven ; 
and  then  he  passes  to  a  poetical  description 
of  the  beneficent  institutions  of  the  South. 
Having  exaggerated  rough  breeding  into  the 
blackest  of  crimes,  he  naturally  softens  the 
blackest  of  political  crimes  into  unfortunate 
social  accidents,  and  enumerates  with  gener- 
ous enthusiasm,  though  in  a  style  not  up  to 
the  *'  Belshazzar  "  pitch,  the  number  df  noo^ 
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inal  riglits  which  negroes  have  in  the  Slave 
States,  if  only  they  had  any  power  of  enforc- 
ing them. 

%ut  for  this  softening  and  toning  depart- 
ment of  oratorical  skill  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
is  a  little  out  of  training,  in  consequence  of 
his  too  close  familiarity  with  the  "  hroad 
brush  and  dirty  colors"  of  the  Western 
School  of  Art.  From  the  Belshaizar  sum- 
mit his  oration  gradually  slopes  away  into 
an  ineffectual  murmur  of  apology,  until  it 
goes  out  with  just  one  sudden  spark  of  the 
higher  fervor  in  that  noble  passage  about  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Promised  Land.  As  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  is,  we  believe,  anxious  to 

get  into  Parliamenly  we  would  recommend 
im  not  to  cultivate  exclusively  that  ^m^oy* 
€m<  style  of  oratory  which  would  recommend 
him  for  a  seat  in  tne  assemblies  of  Washing- 
ton or  Richmond. 
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From  The  Spectator,  24  Jan. 
THE  ALABAMA. 

The  discussion  of  the  numerous  questions 
raised  by  the  proceedings  of  this  too  famous 
vessel  has  always  appeared  to  us  somewhat 
premature.  Our  own  Government,  which  is 
in  the  position  of  the  accused,  has  yet  to  bo 
heard  lu  the  matter,  and  the  delay  of  a  very 
few  weeks  would  have  enabled  Lord  Russell 
to  justify  his  conduct  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  can  scarcely  bo  aoubted  that  if 
there  has  been  no  other  action  on  the  part 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  than  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  despatches  which  have 
been  published  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment,— a  supposition  which  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  entertain, — Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  has 
been  permitted  to  violate  the  neutrality  of 
Great  Britain  with  an  impunity  which  casts 
some  doubt  on  our  good  faith.  This,  how- 
ever, is  fell  to  be  so  improbable,  thnt  the 
subject  has  been  to  some  extent  shirked,  and 
our  contemporaries  have  generally  rather 
chosen  to  expatiate  on  the  unrcosonableness 
of  an  American  claim  to  bo  indemnified  for 
the  losses  which  they  have  sustained  ot  the 
hands  of  Captain  Serumes-^a  topic  likely  to 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Times  and  Saturday  lievieWf  olthough,  per- 
haps, scarcely  the  roost  important  or  even 
practical  side  of  the  subject. 

For  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  ink 
which  has  been  spilled,  and  the  bitter  letters 
which  have  passed  between  •*  Historicus " 
and  a  writer  in  the  London  Remew,  it  is  not 
very  important,  when  the  principles  which 
govern  the  subject  are  ogreed  to,  to  decide 
what  M.  Hautefcuille  and  Sir  Robert  Philli- 
more  meant  by  maintaining  that  it  was  the 
€kUjf  of  the  neutral  to  vindicate  hit  neutnd* 


ity  impartially  against  either  belKgennt. 
If  they  only  mean  that  it  is  the  moral  duty 
of  the  neutral,  "  Historicus  "  does  not  deny 
it.  If  they  mean  that  the  neutral  is  bound 
to  make  good  to  the  belligerent  the  dam- 
age he  may  have^  sustained,  the  London 
Heviewer  does  not  sustain  them.  Let  M. 
Hautefcuille  and  Sir  Robert  undertake  the 
guardianship  of  their  own  reputations.  But 
we  connot  think  that  the  principles  appli- 
cable to  the  subject  were  ever  teally  in  doubt, 
and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  is  entirely 
in  the  option  of  the  neutral  whether  be  will 
stand  on  his  neutral  rights  or  not.  He 
may  even  go  to  the  length  of  grnntinjg  the 
troops  of  a  Delligerent  a  passage  over  his  ter- 
ritoiy.  "  It  is  no  ground  of  complaint," 
says  the  Chancellor  Kent,  *'  atgainst  the  in- 
termediate neutral  state  if  it  grants  a  passage 
to  belligerent  troops,  though  inconterUeMe 
may  thereby  ensite  to  the  adeerse  bdligertmt/* 
No  doubt  the  neutral  would  be  bound  to 
grant  a  similar  privilege  to  the  latter ;  but 
this  would,  in  many  cases,  as,  for  instance, 
where  the  belligerents  are  very  unequal  in 
force,  be  of  but  little  practical  value.  So,  to 
come  nearer  the  case  of  the  AlabamOy  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held 
that  **  a  neutral  nation  may,  if  so  disposed, 
gront  permission  to  both  beUigefents  to  equip 
their  vessels  of  war  within  her  territory.** 
In  the  face  of  this  latter  decision  it  seems 
idle  to  contend  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  59  Geo.  UL,  c  69,  is  other  than  a  mere 

I  municipal  enactment,  and,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Collier's  vague  assertion,  in  the  opinion 
which  he  wrote  for  the  American  Embassy, 
that  the  collector  of  customs  at  Liverpool 
"  would  incur  a  heavy  responsibility  "  in  let- 
ting the  Alabama  leave  that  port,  we  cannot 
beheve  it  arguable  that  it  is  a  responsibility 
to  any  American  citizen,  or  to  the  American 
Government,  or  to  any  but  the  Government 
which  employs  him.    The  right  of  seizure 

'  given  by  the  statute  to  the  officers  of  customs 
IS  a  merely  contingent  right,  to  be  exercised 

]  at  the  option  of  the  government  which  em- 

Eloys  them.  If  the  crown  licenses  the 
uilding  of  the  vessel,  it  never  accrues.  The 

'  question  is,  however,  hardly  likely  to  be 
tried. 

!  But  if  the  United  States  have  no  legal 
claim  on  our  Government,  we  ought  not  to 
forget  that  legal  maxims  have  never  availed 
to  decide  <}uestions  of  war  and  peace.  If 
we  have  shown  such  supinencss  in  the  vin- 
dication of  our  rights  as  to  mnke  our  neu- 
trality "  little  better  than  a  dead  letter,"  we 
must  expect  remonstrances  which  our  con- 
duct has  richly  merited.  The  moment  that 
one  of  the  belligerents  is  convinced  that  the 
neutral  exercises  only  a  fraudulent  and  un- 
real neutrality,  he  'cannot  be  blamed  for 
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treating  the  neutral  as  a  foe.  What  will  be 
sufficient  to  justify  such  a  conviction? 
Alas !  there  is  no  answer  to  be  given.  It 
is  commonly  the  result  of  a  series  of  inci- 
dents, each,  perhaps,  of  small  importance  in 
itself,  but  impressing  the  mind,  as  drops  of 
wate^  impress  a  rock,  by  taking  up  the  work 
just  where  it  has  been  left  by  their  immedi- 
ate antecedents.  The  number  of  these  petty 
incidents,  the  time  necessary  to  produce 
estrangement  between  nations,  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  state  pf  the  popular  feeling 
at  the  moment,  and  we  must  expect  that  it 
will  arrive  soonest  in  thc^se  nations  which, 
nerhaps,  have  the  least  right  to  entertain  it. 
No  one  is  so  touchy  about  a  trifling  infrac- 
tion of  his  own  rights  as  the  man  who  habit- 
ually takes  trifling  liberties  with  the  rights 
of  others.  If  this  be  one  of  the  foibles  of 
the  Americans,  and  indeed  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  we  should  be  the  more  careful 
to  ffive  no  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  ; 
and  (it  may  well  be  our  misfortune)  ground 
for  suspicion,  we  think,  the  known  facts 
about  the  building  of  the  Alabama  have 
certainly  given. 

Mr.  Adams  originally  applied  to  Lord 
Bussell  respecting  the  Alabama  on  the  2dd 
of  June.  This  application  seems  to  have 
been«6upported  hj  evidence  which  has  not 
as  ]^et  been  published.  Mr.  Collier,  Q.C., 
advised  on  the  16th  July  that  ''the  evi- 
dence was  almost  conclusive  "  that  the  vessel 
was  being  fitted  out  by  the  Messrs.  Laird  as 
a  privateer  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate 
Government.  On  the  22nd  of  Julv  the 
Government  instructed  the  collector  ot  cus- 
toms not  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
on  him  by  the  acL  In  the  absence  of  the 
evidence,  we  can,  of  course,  pronounce  no 
opinion.  As  the  case  stands  at  present,  it 
is  Mr.  Collier  versus  the  law-advisers  of  the 
crown,  and  every  one  must  decide  which  is 
the  higher  aulhoritv  for  himself.  The  ar- 
gument which  has  been  put  forth,  that  it 
must  have  been  known  that  the  vessel  was 
not  intended  for  commerce  by  her  build,  is 
not  to  the  point.  Any  govemment  in  Europe 
may  have  war  vessels  built  in  English  dock- 
yards. What  it  was  necessary  to  prove  was, 
that  this  war  vessel  was  building  for  the  Con- 
federates. On  the  same  22d  of  July  Mr. 
Adams  was  able  to  place  in  Lord  Russeirs 
hands  an  affidavit,  made  by  William  Pass- 
more,  an  Enclieh  seaman,  who  swore  that 
Captain  Butcher,  of  the  Alabama,  had  actu- 
ally engaged  him  ''  to  fight  for  the  Southern 
Government."  After  this,  one  would  have 
thought  there  ought  to  have  been  no  further 
delay.  The  Government,  after  a  month's 
discussion,  ought  to  have  known  what  evi- 
dence would  justify  them  in  acting.  They 
were  not,  however,  ready  to  act  till  the  29ta  I 
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on  which  day  the  Alabama  went,  without  pa*> 
pers,  for  a  trial  trip,  from  which  she  never 
returned.  The  excuse  tendered  by  Lord 
Russell  is  the  sudden  illness  of  the  queen's 
advocate,  which  is  good,  of  course,  for  whait 
it  is  worth ;  but  Lord  Russell  might  surely 
have  got  himself  infonned  as  to  the  law  be^ 
tween  the  22d  of  June  and  the  23d  of  July. 
Nor  can  we  expect  that  Americans  will  con- 
sent to  dissever  altogether  the  conduct  of 
our  citisene  from  that  of  the  Government. 
The  Liverpool  collector  clearly  was  ns  blind 
as  ever  he  could  be,  and  care  was  taken  that 
Captain  Butcher  should  have  timely  warning 
as  soon  as  he  was  in  danger.  When  Eng^ 
lishmen,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Seward's  com* 
plaints  of  the  hostility  of  British  subjects, 
point  to  the  impartiality  of  the  Government 
— which,  on  the  whole,  they  have  a  right  to 
do— -they  ought  to  remember  that  Lord 
Clarendon  in  1853  addresKcd  precisely  the 
same  complaints  to  the  Cabinet  at  Wash- 
ington, let,  whatever  soreness  we  may 
justly  feel  as  to  the  bias  of  Americans  in  fa- 
vor of  France  during  the  Revolutionary 
AVar  and  of  Russia  more  recently,  their 
government  at  least  was  strictly  impartial. 
In  1793,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  used  the  strongest  language  to  Citi- 
zen Genet,  who  had  made  uf^e  of  the  Amer- 
ican ports  as  the  Confederates  have  used 
LiverpooL  **  It  would  hate  been  proper  re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  this  country,"  he 
wrote,  **  had  that  been  consulted  before  these 
armaments  were  undertaken."  Has  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  consulted  ours?  President 
Washington  oven  indicted  a  Yankee  named 
Uenfield  for  enlisting  in  one  of  Citizen  Ge* 
net's  vessels.  But  the  dislike  to  England^ 
and  republican  feeling  for  the  new  Republie 
of  France,  was  too  strong  fur  him,  and  the 
jury  would  not  convict ;  yet  the  unpopular^ 
Uy  of  his  policy  did  not  prevent  him  from 
demanding  Genet's  recall.  All  we  ask  now 
is  that  our  Government  should  make  our 
neutrality  equally  clear,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  our  territorial  and  commercial  aristoc- 
racy hate  a  democratic  form  of  society  even 
more  than  slavery,  and  equality  more  than 
injustice.  Wo  are  far  from,  saying  that  the 
Government  will  not  do  so.  We. believe 
that  they  will  be  able  to  show  that  thcv  have 
done  so.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
are  still  without  the  least  evidence  whether 
they  have  done  so  or  not. 

It  is  certain  that  orders  were  expedited  to 
seize  the  Alabama  if  she  entered  any  British 
port — as  she  sailed — without  papers.  It  is 
said  that  Lord  Russell  has  peremptorily  ex- 
cluded her  from  every  British  ])on  now  that 
she  is  commissioned.  Other  satisfaction  we 
can  hardly  give,  for  our  policy  of  refusing 
to  admit  the  prizes  of  either  belligerent  into 
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our  ports  has  ^yen  the  Confederates  the  ex- 
cuse of  necessity  for  the  piratical  practice  of 
burning  captured  merchantmen  which  have 
not  been  condemned  by  any  court  of  prize. 
But  if  a  prize  made  by  the  Alabama  should 
enter  any  of  our  ports,  our  courts  would 
certainly  restore  it  to  the  owners,  and  if 
there  had  been  a  Confederate  ambassador  in 
this  country  he  must  certainly  have  been 
dismissed.  At  least,  however  yigorous  re- 
monstrances may  be  addressed  to  the  Con- 
federate President.  At  least  the  customs 
authorities  may  be  required  to  act  more 
promptly  in  future,  i^or  our  dilatqriness 
with  regard  to  the  Alabama,  however  satis- 
fSutorily  it  may  be  explained,  will  always 
have  an  ugly  aspect  to  jealous  eyes.  And 
connivance  at  the  construction  of  a  war  ves- 
sel in  our  ports,  even  though  she  is  not  com- 
missioned as  such  till  after  her  departure, 
would  be,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chief  Justice  in  the  case  of  the  Oran 
Para,  **  a  fraudulent  neutralitjTy  disgraceful 
to  our  Government,  and  of  which  no  nation 
would  be  the  dupe.** 
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emptied  its  treasury.  Wliile  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  seeking  some  means  of  compromise»  they 
further  revolutionized  Virginia,  and  weze 
preparing  to  attack  Washington.  Also,  by 
trying  to  set  up  the  right  of  secession  for 
separate  States,  they  made  it  a  life  or  death 
struggle  for  the  whole  Union. 

I  would  go  a  great  way  in  apologizing  for 
extra-1^^1  secession  even  without  argent 
grievances,  if  circumstances  make  the  d^ire 
reasonable,  and  the  object  were  pursued  hon- 
orably. 6up{>ose  our.Aubtralian  colonies  to 
desire  separation,  for  no  actual  wrong  done 
them,  but  for  contingent  inconvenience. 
They  might  sav, ''  We  do  not  like  the  liabil- 
ity to  be  involved  in  Bnglish  .wars,  we  are 
too  far  for  England  to  protect  us."  If  on 
this  ground  they  pNeaceably  implored,  asked, 
demanded  separation:  if,  in  tbe  course  of 
some  years,  while  no  military  temiism  could 
be  imagined,  their  unanimity  should  be  man- 
ifest ;  if,  finally,  when  England  stiffly  refused, 
thev  were  at  last  to  rebel  ;•— then,  even  if  I 
could  not  justify  their  rebellion^  I  should  at 
least  dissuade  punisfiiing  it,  and  should  prao- 
tically  take  their  part.  For  they  are  to  us 
little  else  than  an  ornament ;  oertainlv  they 
are  no  strenffth;  their  secession  oould  not 
be  called  a  blow  at  our  national  lifs,  nor 
would  it  cripple  or  threaten  us  in  the  ftiture. 
To  try  to  keep  them  against  their^rill  would 
be  a  grave  mistake.  But  if  the  queen's 
Viceroy,  without  any  previous  peaceable  ef- 
forts to  win  our  consent,  were  to  conspire 
with  the  other  office-holders,  apd*  eeizug, 
by  virtue  of  the  queen's  commissiony  all  the 
queen's  ships,  forts,  treasures,  and  annies, 
and  turned  these  against  her ;  had  held  pub- 
lic meetings  after  his  own  pleasure,  under 
control  of  nis  forces,  and  sent  us  word  that 
the  colony  was  unanimous —<- while  notori- 
ously no  one  could  with  safety  to  his  life  op- 
pose—I believe  that  even  Mesars.  Bright  and 
Cobden  would  inwardly  feel  Uut  the  Eng- 
lish Government  had  no  choice  whatever  but 
to  accept  the  war  thus  b^un  by  the  perjured 
officials. 

At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  admit  that  men 
have  any  right  to  freedom  or  independence, 
when  they  seek  for  it  in  order  to  intensify 
slavery,  which  the  Southern  insuigents 
avow.  When  they  throw  down  law,  and 
appeal  to  abstract  morality  and  higher  right, 
we  must  look  on  their  slaves  from  our  moral 
point  of  view — as  men,  and  not  cattle.  To 
talk  of  their  unanimity  is  absurd, -for  we 
know,  and  they  know,  that  the  slaves  are 
not  consulted.  Nor  only  so,  but  neither 
have  we  anv  pi*oof  that  in  the  first  instance 
it  was  anything  but  a  conspiracy  of  a  small 
oligarchy  which  deluded  the  ignorant  poor 
whites  of  three  or  four  States.  The  Wash- 
ington Government  was  bound  in  hoacir  to 
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Sm, — ^A  friend  has  sent  to  me  vour  paper 
of  January  5th,  in  which  you  call  upon  me, 
and  on  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  to  vindicate  our  con- 
sistency in  sympathizing  with  the  efforts  of 
the  Northern  American  States,  against  the 
rebellion  of  the  Southern  slave-drivers.  Mr. 
Mill  spoke  for  himself  a  year  ago  in  Fraser 
and  again  in  the  Westminster  Beview;  nor 
does  he  need,  I  think,  to  add  a  word.  As 
to  myself,  your  appeal  seems  to  imply  such 
ignorance  of  my  principles  that  I  fear  I  can- 
not reply  as  concisely  as  I  should  wish. 

I  am  no  admirer  of  rebellion  for  rebellion's 
sake ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  criminal  in 
the  highest  degree.  A  just  cause  is  the  first 
thing  needed.  It  cannot  be  just  unless  there 
are  great  grievances ;  nor  even  then  can  it 
be  right  to  take  up  arms,  until  constituted 
methods  of  redress  have  been  exhausted. 
The  Southern  loaders  have  a  bad  cause ;  they 
revolted  in  order  to  strengthen  and  extend 
slavery.  They  did  not  attempt  constitutional 
redress,  because  the  great  offence  resented 
by  them  was,  that  they  had  been  outvoted  in 
the  presidential  election.  They  pursued 
their  bad  cause  by  bad  means,  namely,  by 
the  perjury  of  the  men  in  office,  both  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  and  in  the  States,  which 
stripped  the  Union  of  all  its  defences,  and 
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its  own  loyal  Bubjectfl,  who  were  op- 
pmsed  by  military  force.  Notoriously  East 
TeanetMe  has  from  the  first  been  with  the 
North ;  so  have  all  the  Germans  of  Texas. 
All  Western  Viripinia,  the  great  majoritv  of 
Kentneky  and  of  Missouri,  ha?e  all  along 
been  Unionist. 

Later  events  have  shown  the  same  to  be 
tnie  even  of  Maryland ;  nor  is  it  yet  known 
hom  many  Unionists  there  have  been  in 
fiulem  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
•pd  other  Slave  States,  though  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  a  large  proportion  of  the  sub- 
rtantial  men,  whose  property  has  been  sac- 
liftoed  by  the  indigent  and  ignorant  '*  mean 
vhitesy"  led  by  the  knot  of  fanatical  conspir- 
atora.  Thus  the  North  was  forced  into  the 
by  every  honorable  motive  that  can  act 

men  and  nations ;  by  the  duty  of  succor- 
img  the  loyal ;  by  regard  for  their  own  na- 
tionality ;  by  a  wise  foresight*  of  the  pcrma- 
■ent  danger  of  border  war;  by  the  duty, 
alike  philanthropic  and  self-interested,  of 
crippling  the  aggressive  principle  of  slave 
aKtension. 

Why  a  man  who  abhors  perjury  and  tyr- 
anny in  Austria  should  be  called  on  by  you 
to  explain  why  he  abhors  perjury  and  tyr- 
annv  in  Southern  slaveholders  also,  I  do  not 
mderstand.  I  know  that  the  yoke  of  Aus- 
tria is  heavy ;  but  I  never  heard  that  the 
wont  of  Austrian  tyrants  ever  treated  men 
and  women  as  ''  mere  chattels ;  **  ever  al- 
lowed a  whipping-machine  to  be  set  up; 
•▼er  denied  to  young  girls  the  rights  of  chas- 
tity ;  ever  peimitted  men  to  breed  at  pleas- 
ore  out  of  women  mere  cattle  for  the  human 
market ;  ever  allowed  men  to  sell  their  own 
daughters  into  pro8titution,  or  any  of  the 
other  hideous  enormities  justified  by  the 
aode  of  South  Carolina  against  all  who  have 
one  drop  of  African  blood  in  them. 

'Yoa^reatly  pity,  it  seems,  the  women  of 
New  Orleans,  because  General  Butler  re- 
itrained  their  rudeness  by  a  rude  order.  I 
do  not.  Women  who  are  zealous  for  a  sys- 
tem in  which  young  girls  mav  be  cut  in 
fices  with  the  lash,  in  which  their  chastity 
trampled  under  foot,  and  maternal  feel- 
ings outraged,  such  women  will  have  no  pity 
from  me  ii  they  suffer  something  far  worse 
than  nidc  words.  I  have  much  more  to  sav, 
tf  I  were  defending  the  North  in  general ; 
but  I  have  said  enough  to  vindicate  my  own 
emisistency  as  a  huttr  of  tyranny.  I  sum 
up  all  in  one  sentence.  **  The  success  of 
the  South  will  be  the  triumph  of  the  worst 
tyrannv  that  the  world  ever  saw.  The  suc- 
aeaa  of  the  North  will  be  the  establishment  of 
a  nobler  freedom  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
I  am,  respecttully  vours ; 

1\  W.  Newman. 

Jam.  13,  1863. 
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At  a  Atatcd  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  on  12th  Feb.,  the  Presi- 
dent (the  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop)  presented 
resolutions  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hale,  to  which 
the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  thus  spoke : — 

Mr.  President, — I  hope  I  do  not  transgress 
the  bounds  of  delicacy,  in  echoing  the  well- 
deserved  tribute,  which  you  have  paid  to  our 
departed  associate  and  friend;  but  if  the 
near  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  him  pre- 
vents my  speaking  with  impartiality,  it  ena- 
bles me  to  speak,  at  least,  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  great  worth.  It  is  with  the 
confidence  founded  on  that  knowledge,  that 
I  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  him,  not  only 
one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew,  but  one  of 
the  persons  possessed  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  valuable  knowledge,  endowed  with  the 
largest  capacity  for  usefulness,  and  yet  cov- 
ered with  such  a  thick  veil  of  modesty,  that 
there  were  few  individuals  whom  a  casual 
observer,  unacquainted  with  his  character, 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. 

You  have  spoken,  sir,  with  such  discrimi- 
nating justice  of  the  twofold  relation  of  ed- 
itor and  engineer,  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
community,  as  to  leave  mo  very  little  to  say. 
It  is  hard  to  decide  in  which  character  his 
services  were  the  most  valuable.  He  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  in  1814,  shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  its  publication.  Ho  was  its 
sole  conductor  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 'its 
responsible  editor  for  as  many  more ;  and, 
by  all  acknowledgment,  he  brought  to  it  a 
variety  and  accuracy  of  information,  a  solid- 
ity of  judgment,  a  fidelity  to  principle  and  to 
his  friends,  a  moderation  towards  opponents, 
and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  praised.  It  was  said  of  the 
Daily  Advertiser  by  a  distinguished  contem- 
porary journalist,  the  founder  and  editor  of 
the  Boston  Courier^  that  the  Advertiser  was 
the  first  journal  which  systematically  intro- 
duced tno  editorial  discussion  cf  political 
topics, — that  branch  of  journalism  having 
been  before  left  to  correspondents,  the  most 
celebrated  of  whom  are  the  authors  of  the  . 
Federalist  and  of  Junius.  I  have  not  the 
means  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  this  re- 
mark, but  certain  it  is,  that  the  columns  of 
the  Daily  Advertiser  for  forty  years  con- 
tained, as  a  standing  feature,  an  editorial 
comment  on  passing  afiairs  at  home  and 
abroad ;  and  not  less  so,  that  such  a  com- 
ment, prepared  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Ilule,  in  a 
manner  to  exercise  a  marked  iiifiuence  on 
public  opinion,  could  bo  the  achievement  of 
no  ordinary  mind. 
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Besides  natural  talent  of  a  high  order,  and 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educatioaat  a  re- 

Sectable  seminary  (Williams  College),  Mr. 
ale  provided  himself  with  aids  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  editorial  duties,  not  as  common 
then  as  now.  He  imnorted  the  leading  Eu- 
ropean journals,  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man. I  have  heard  it  said  that  his  file  of  the 
Londixm  IVmef  was  the  only  one,  at  that 
time,  to  be  found  in  any  printing^ffioe  in 
Boston ;  his  shelves  were  well  supplied  with 
books  of  reference  in  contemporaneous  his- 
tory, in  geography,  and  statistics ;  and  he 
was  particulailv  curious  in  the  coUeetion  of 
maps.  Everything  idling  within  these  de- 
partments was  habitually  discussed  by  him 
with  more  than  common  ftdness  and  aoeu- 
xaoy. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Aahertiger,  as 
conducted  by  him,  acquired  the  name  of  the 
Betpedable  DaUy.  He  regarded  this  as  a 
tide  of  honor.  He  wished  no  higher  praise 
than  to  conduct  a  journal  that  de»ervea  and 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  an  enlightened  com- 
munitv.    Even  when  this  ejnthet  was  em- 

Eloyed  in  ridicule  and  derision,  he  did  not 
eed  the  reproach.  He  was  willing  to  sufEBr 
in  his  reputation  for  enterjirise,  by  abstain- 
ing from  the  hasty  dissemination  of  flaring 
rumors  as  if  they  were  matters  of  ascertained 
intdligence,  and  to  give  up  the  credit  for 
smartness,  which  was  to  be  earned  by  the 
reddess  assertion  of  doubtfol  foots,  by  the 
bold  utterance  of  crude  opinions,  or  by  wan- 
ton attacks  on  private  character. 

Among  his  rules  of  journalism,  one  watto 
present  every  kind  of  intelligence  in  the  most 
authentic  form.  The  Congressional  or  Ex- 
ecutive Report;  the  Original  letter,  the  im- 
portant article  from  a  Eiuropean  journal,  if 
not  prevented  by  its  length  or  some  specific 
objection,  he  gave  entire  as  he  found  it.  He 
did  not  garble  it,  nor  subject  it  to  editorial 
manipulation,  in  order  to  make  the  woric  of 
others  pass  for  his  own. 

He  reserved  the  editorial  columns  and  the 
editorial  t)'pe  exclusively  for  articles  written 
by  himself,  or  those  who  at  any  time  were 
r^ularly  associated  with  him  in  the  conduct 
of  the  paper ;  and  never  accepted  pecuniary 
compensation  except  for  what  appeared  in 
the  recognized  form  of  an  advertisement. 

He  had  great  aptitude  for  mechanical  con- 
trivance of  every  Idnd.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression, that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
executing  geographical  maps  on  t3rpe-metal, 
setting  up  the  names  in  common  type,  and 
occasional! v  employing  these  maps  in  his 
paper  for  the  illustration  of  the  intelligence 
conuined  in  its  columns.  A  manual  of  ge- 
ography published  by  him  in  middle  lifo, 
was,  I  believe,  the  first  volume  illustrated  by 
maps  of  this  kind.    He  was  one  of  the  first 
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journalists,  if  not  the  very  first,  who  em- 
ployed  the  power-press,  and  at  one  time  he 
engaged  somewhat  extensively  in  the  print- 
ing of  books.  The  twelve  volnniee  of  Mr. 
Sparks's  Diplomatic  Ceifwpondenee  ti  the 
Bevolution  were  iasned  from  hb  powe^ 
presses. 

He  was  at  all  timee  peenliaiiy  fond  of  geo- 
graphical studies.  He  devoted  hia  Idsure 
hours— if  in  such  a  life  ditre  could  be  any^ 
thing  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  leisure 
hour—- to  the  preparation  of  a  nap  of  New 
England,  which  still  retains  a  standacd  cfaar- 
aeter.  It  was  not  compiled  from  older  maps, 
but  laboriously  conitraeted  from  original 
materials  and  calculadona  and  meaaurementa 
made  by  himself.  In  the  proeeoation  of  hie 
geographical  studies  he  became  poaaeaaed  of 
a  very  valuable  collection  of  ongioal  mape 
and  plans  of  military  pontiona  hdd  in  toe 
old  French  and  revolutionary  wtra,  moat  of 
which  are  manuscripts,  drawn  at  ilie  time  by 
officers  in  the  Britbh  army. 

Although  Mr.  Hale's  predominant  taaCee 
were  in  the  direction  of  the  matliematiea 
pure  and  appHed,  he  by  no  meena  eonfined 
inmself  to  them.  His  reading  waa  wide  end 
various.  He  had  a  worlting  knoiriedge  of 
French  and  German,  and  }uipt  up— perbape 
extended — the  knowledge  of  tbe  eneient 
daasies  which  he  brought  firom  ooU^ge.  He 
had  a  valuable  private  fibrary,  and  waa  weS 
acquainted  with  ita  contenta.  He  waa  a  mem- 
ber of  the  dub  by  which  the  JSfm4k  Ameri- 
can Reoieuf  was  condooted,  after  it  passed 
from  ^  hands  of  Mr.  Todor,  and  of  tiie 
dub  by  which  the  Chnwiian  EsBmmmr  wae 
founded.  He  wrote  somewhat  dewly  and 
laborioudy,  but  without  stiffiieaa^  and  in  a 
style  of  pure  sterling  Eiq^Ush,  with  mat 
precision  of  thought^  and  demeaa  of  ei- 
presdon.  Considering  that  moat  of  hia 
writing  was  for  the  columns  of  a  newepapef^ 
his  style  was  remarkably  free  from  the  faulta 
to  which  that  kind  of  eompositiott  ia  moat 
exposed, — ^looseness,  overstatement,  and  ap- 
peal to  **  Buncombe.'*  As  for  aa  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  his  writings  are  eoneemed,  it 
may  be  said  of  him,  quite  as  truly  aa  of  the 
author  of  whom  the  remark  waa  originally 
made,  that  in  all  his  writinga,  however  voln- 
minous  in  the  aggregate,  there 
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Not  one  immoral,  oae  conruptlug  thooght^ 
One  linowhicb,  dviog,  hacoald  wish  to  blot;** 


With  such  store*  of  varied  infomatioiiy 
especially  in  reference  to  our  poUtica,  and 
with  such  weight  of  character,  Mr.  Hala 
would  seem  to  nave  been  qualified  for  eni- 
i  nence  as  a  public  speaker.  But  ndther  hia 
taste  nor  temperament  lay  in  that  direction. 
There  was  in  couvertation  even  a  hesitancy 
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In  his  utterance.  It  is  therefore  the  more 
xmnarkablef  that,  whenever  on  occasions  of 
biuinen  or  ceremony,  or  in  the  public  bod- 
ies of  wluch  ho  was  a  member,  he  was  called 
npon  to  express  himself,  he  did  it  with  en- 
tire aelf-poseesfiion,  dignity,  and  ease.  He 
had  one  habit  as  a  publiw  speaker,  which 
mi^t  be  introduced  with  advantage  in  all 
our  public  assemblies.  He  never  rose  to 
■peak  without  having  something  to  say  worth 
nttening  to,  and  when  he  had  said  it,  he  sat 
down* 

It  would  seem  that  the  duties  of  an  edi- 
tor, aa  Mr.  Hale  performed  them,  would  be 
enough  to  occupy  all  the  time  even  of  the 
moat  laborious  and  active  man ;  but  he 
united  with  them  those  of  a  most  distin- 
guished and  successful  engineer.  From  the 
moment  the  railroad  sjrstem  began  to  be  es- 
tttbliahed  successfhlly  m  England,  Mr.  Hale 

Sve  much  attention  to  its  consideration. 
iTing  mastered  its  details  as  a  problem  in 
engineering,  he  forthwith  began  to  devote 
what  the  incredulous  considered  an  undue 
portion  of  his  columns  to  the  discussion  of 
us  economical  relations.  In  a  word,  the 
feasibility  and  importance  of  railroads  for 
this  country  were  diligently  and  forcibly, 
and  with  every  variety  of  illustration, ''  writ- 
ten up  ^  by  him,  and  the  result  is  the  net- 
work that  covers  the  land.  He  was  the 
chairman  and  working  member  of  the  first 
board  of  commissioners  for  internal  im- 
provement, by  whom  the  principal  railroad 
unes  in  this  State  were  surveved.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Worcester  Rail- 
road,— the  line  on  which  the  first  locomo- 
tive engine  was  run,  and  he  assumed  the  ef- 
fective responsibility  for  all  the  calculations, 
estimates,  and  initiatory  surveys  of  what 
was  then  deemed  an  experimental  work.  No 
sooner  had  he  conducted  it  to  a  triumphant 
result,  than  he  threw  himself  with  the  same 
sel^sacriflcing  zeal  upon  the  project  for  sup- 
plying Boston  with  pure  water,  and  never 
sbaU  I  forget  the  light  that  beamed  from 
Ills  pensive  eye  and  the  flush  that  spread 
over  bis  thoughtful  countenance,  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  memorable  day  on  which 
the  completion  of  that  work  was  celebrated, 
he  saw  the  noble  Jet  of  water  from  Long 
Pond„  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  spout- 
ing op  to  the  clouds  from  the  centre  of 
Boston  Conunoo. 
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In  a  modest  and  appropriate  obituary  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Hale,  which  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Advertiser  the  morning  after  his  de- 
cease, written  after  that  event  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  of  the  night  before,  it  is  stated 
that  these  and  other  similar  labors,  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Hale,  were  '*  disinterested.'' 
There  is  an  undesigned  scarcasm  in  this  ex- 
pression, which  this  is  not  the  place  nor  I 
the  person  to  unfold.  Labors  such  as  those 
which  in  the  Old  World  have  raised  the  Ark* 
Wrights,  the  Stephensons,  the  Brunels  to 
fortune, — some  or  them  to  princely  fortune, 
— had  no  such  result  for  him.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  Boston  Water  Works  and  the  bene- 
fits they  have  conferred  on  the  com m  unit}-, 
cheaply  purchased  at  the  millions  tbey  have 
cost,  as  they  would  have  been  had  those 
millions  been  doubled,  his  connection  with 
the  railroad  system  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  the  annual  benefit  to  the  country  can- 
not bo  estimated  at  less  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  of  which,  more  than 
any  other  individual,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
called  the  Father,  left  him  a  poorer  man 
than  it  found  him. 

And  this  leads  me  to  a  closing  remark  on 
the  moral  Qualities  of  his  character.  I  have 
already  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  best 
men  I  ever  knew.  In  an  acquaintance  com- 
mencing at  the  Academy  at  Exeter,  in  1807, 
and  in  a  relation  as  intimate  as  can  be  with- 
out the  cement  of  blood,  I  never  saw  in  him 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  of  the  sins  which 
do  most  easily  beset  us, — of  selfishness,  ava- 
rice, vanity,  indolence,  afiectation,  arro- 
gance ;  it  would  be  an  insult  to  his  mem- 
ory to  add  dishonesty  or  corruption  to  the 
list.  He  was  the  soul  of  justice,  probity, 
and  honor.  A  deep  sense  of  religious  obli- 
gation gave  tone  and  steadiness  to  his  moral 
principle,  and  if  he  had  not  been  human,  I 
should  have  been  almost  ready  to  pronounce 
him  faultless. 

But  he  had  his  faults.  The  ancient  Phi- 
losophers placed  moral  perfection  in  the 
golden  mean,  eoually  removed  from  excess 
on  either  side.  Mr.  Hale  carried  the  noblest 
virtue  of  which  our  frail  natures  are  capa- 
ble,—  disinterestedness,  —  to  an  extreme, 
which  interfered  with  his  own  health,  com- 
fort, and  prosperity,  and  going  beyond  the 
Scripture  rule,  which  it  is  never  safe  to  do, 
he  loved  his  neighbor  better  than  himself. 
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THE   LOOKKR-OUT. 
(well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  single 

LADIES,  WHO  POSSESS  A  BIODERATE  INDEPEN- 
DENCE, AND  ARE  ON  THE  VERGE  OF  OLD 
MAIDENHOOD. ) 

I. 


Yb8,  indeed,  I  intend  to  be  married  ! 

I  want  to  be  "  settled  in  life," 
Too  long  I've  a  bachelor  tarried. 

And  am  now  looking  out  for  a  wife  1 
I  am  still  a  gay  fellow — worth  hooking— 

My  age  is  but  just  thirty-two — 
So,  girls,  if  for  husbands  yoa're  looking, 

Pray  keep  this  announcement  In  view., 

II. 

On  fat  Lady  Fussy  I  squandered  * 

The  summer-day  hours  of  my  life ; 
Whilst  others  from  flame  to  flame  wandered, 

I  ogled  the  City  knight's  wife. 
I  hoped — for  the  net  was  well  baited— 

When  a  widow,  her  tears  /should  dry ; 
But  the  chances  I  much  overrated, 

For  tough  old  Sir  John  wouldn't  die. 

III. 

Well !  then  I  proposed  for  his  daaghter, 

The  pretty,  the  witty,  the  belle 
Of  the  City  Court-end,  but  with  laughter 

She  dismissed  my  addresses  pHe  mSle. 
But  though  at  my  offer  she  flouted, 

And  affected  ipy  suit  to  despise, 
Of  this  fact  I  have  never  yet  doubted. 

She'll  be  glad  of  mo  yet— ere  she  dies. 

IV. 

N*mporte  !  there  are  plenty  of  others 

I  am  sure  I  can  get  if  I  try  ; 
There's  Miss  Brown  (but  she's  so  many  broth- 
I         ers). 

Miss  Bell,  and  sweet  little  Miss  Bligh  : 
And  Miss  Iliggins,  the  rich  grocer's  daughter, 

Clara  Horton,  and,  lastly,  Miss  Rowe — 
Whom  I  rowed  up  to  Richmond  by  water— 

They'd  each  of  them  have  me,  I  know. 

V. 

I  care  not  too  mnch  for  the  graces 

Of  figure,  or  features,  or  mind. 
In  the  bride  whom  I  wed — so  some  traces 

Of  true  kindred  spirit  I  find. 
I  seek  not  for  rank,  or  fur  fashion, 

But  the  girl  I  should  cherish  most  dear, 
For  m«,  must  have  plenty  of  "  passion," 

And— ;^i;c  or  six  hundred  a  year  I 

VI. 

Should  this  meet  the  eve  of  some  fair  one 

Who  the  columns  of  "  Pdnch  "  may  pemse, 
She  may  now  have  the   chance  — 'tis  a  rare 
one — 

Of  a  husband  instanter  to  choose  : 
For,  "  pon  honor,"  I'm  going  to  marry. 

And  am  very  **  hard  up  "  for  a  wife; 
I  cannot  spare  time  long  to  tarry, 

As  I  want  to  get  "  settled  in  life." 

— Punch, 


BEJECTED   ADDRESSES. 

Dedicated  (without  permission)  to  a. 
sentimental  young  ladies. 

Scene. — A  Boudoir.    Miss  Alicia  Hamilton, 
dining  on  a  sofcLf  in  a  ianfjuishinrj  attitude : 
French  Waiting-woman  in  attendance.     TV 
sunset. 

» 

La  Flenrie  I  go  fetch  me  the  gloves 

He  bought  at  the  last  fancy  fair, 
And  the  small  turquoise  brooch,  where  the  doi 

Are  linked  with  a  lock  of  his  hair; 
The  flacon  of  Eau  de  Cologne 

(Which  Breidenbach  calls  Eau  de  Vie), 
Alas !  all  its  fragrance  has  flown, 

Since  the  giver  is  faitliless  to  me ; 

The  card-case,  the  ring,  the  bouquet 

I  retained,  of  its  beauty  when  sliorn. 
Which  he  gave  me  the  last  gala-day 

When  we  danced  on  the  lawn  at  Cremome ; 
The  album,  wherein  he  inscribed 

Sweet  verses  that  charmed  like  a  spell, 
And  in  metaphor  often  contrived 

The  depth  of  his  passion  to  tell ; 

The  volnme  of  "  Punch  "  that  he  bought^ 

The  last  witching  ballad  he  sung— 
The  words  so  enchanting  I  thought 

When  breathed  bv  his  musical  tongae ; 
The  blue  parasol  which  he  chose, 

With  its  border  like  lace-work  to  see- 
No  longer  its  folds  I  unclose, 

For  tne  world  has  no  sunshine  for  me. 

The  bird  in  the  gay  gilded  cage — 

The  squirrel  in  bright  treadmill  pent- 
No  more  shall  my  fondness  engage, 

Such  pets  with  sad  mem'ries  are  blent 
To  mamma's  sage  advice  I'll  attend,- 

In  a  hamper  these  gewgaws  I'll  pack, 
And  by  Parcel  Delivery  send 

(Carriage  paid)  all  Love's  offerings  back. 

He  shall  find  that  "  no  nonsense  "  I'll  stmnd 

Such  conduct  is  not  to  be  borne. 
And  the  next  time  we  meet  in  the  Strand 

He  shall  see  I  can  pass  him  with  scom. 
The  garb  of  affection  I'll  doff. 

Since  conduct  so  false  he  pursues, 
And  to  Norwood's  fair  gardens  I'll  off 

With  sweet  Cornet  Cuff  of  the  Blues. 

— Punch, 


Tune — Laughing  Chorus,  Freyschutz, 

Nitrous  oxide  would  you  make,  man, 

Retort  and  receiver  take,  man. 
In  the  which  distil,  ha !  ha ! 
Nitrate  of  ammo-ni-a. 

Ho !  ho  !  ha !  ha !  etc. 

Would  you  be  than  March  hare  madder. 
Breathe  this  gas  out  from  a  bladder. 
And  you'll  shout  and  laugh  with  glee. 
Ho!  ho!  ho!  ho!  lio!he!hel 
Ho !  ho !  etc. 
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THE    EMIGRANT    GIRL. 


TUB  EMIGRANT   GIRL. 

BT  MRS.   ALFRED   MUNSTER. 

To  each  well-remembered  comer  she  bade  a  last 

£vrewell. 
As  she  left  the  quiet  cottage  where  she  neyer  more 

should  dwell ; 
She  wept  bende  the  smoke-stained  hearth,  now 

desolate  and  cold. 
Where  the  dead  and  distant  gathered  in  the 

happy  days  of  old  ; 
But  she  wept  and  lingered  longer  than  in  all  the 

rest  beside 
In  the  still,  deserted  chamber  where  her  gentle 

mother  died. 

She  went  forth  in  the  sunshine  that  was  stream- 
ing over  all. 

And  she  plucked  a  spray  of  ivy  from  the  gray 
and  mossy  wall ; 

The  robin  poured  his  liquid  song  from  where,  be- 
neath the  eaves. 

His  tiny  nest  was  hidden  in  tH^e  shining  ivy  leaves, 

And  she  said,  "  Ah,  thou  wilt  still  be  here,  for 
years  and  years  to  come. 

But  I  must  go  forever  from  my  childhood's  happy 
home." 

She  looked  up  to  the  mountains,  the  '*  everlasting 
hills," 

She  heard  the  sighing  of  their  heath,  the  rushing 
of  their  rUls, 

She  saw  the  rowan  berries  bend  their  coral  clus- 
ters down. 

And  the  wild  and  lonely  moorland  stretch  onward 
bare  and  brown. 

And  tears  rushed  to  her  aching  eyes,  tears  firom 
the  heart's  deep  springs. 

For  the  hills  and  moors  and  rowans  were  to  her 
familiar  things. 

She  had  grown  up  in  their  shadows  ;  many  along 
bright  summer  day 

Had  she  rambled  Mrith  her  brothers  through  the 
glons  that  'mid  them  lay  ; 

WeU  she  knew  the  rocky  hollows  where  the  pur- 
ple foxglove  bloomed. 

And  the  scenting  tufts  of  the  wild  thyme  the 
brooding  air  perfhmed ; 

Well  she  knew  the  grassy  dingles  where  the  fkiry- 
flax  grew  best. 

And  the  plumclike  ferns  beneath  the  thorns  that 
hid  the  linnet's  nest 

She  gazed  upon  the  river  that  rolled  gleaming  in 

the  sun, 
And  too  fiithfully  her  heart  recalled  the&lseand 

faithless  one 
Who  had  told  his  love  beside  it,  where  the  dark 

green  alders  grow, 
In  the  stillness  of  an  autumn  eve,  now  long  and 

long  ago. 
For  his  Mih  was  hers  no  longer,  and  by  that 

very  tide 
Where  his  troth  to  her  was  plighted,  dwelt  he 

with  another  bride. 

She  turned  from  the  bright  waters,  for  her  sore 

heart  could  not  brook 
Upon  one  low  roof  peeping  through  the  clustered 

trees  to  look. 


For  his  words  were  nnforgotten,  stall  she  seemed 

their  tones  to  hear. 
And  in  the  dreams  of  night  and  day  he  breathed 

them  in  her  car. 
Yet  she  knew  he  was  another's,  and  that  she  to 

him  was  naught. 
And  her  bitter  parting  sorrow  was  more  bitter 

for  the  thou^t 

She  sought  the  quiet   churchyard  where    her 

mother's  ashes  slept. 
And  on  the  low  and  daisied  mound  in  agony  she 

wept: 
«  Mother!  mother!  'tis  the  last  time  that  I  shall 

kneel  to  pray 
Beside  yotir  grave;  your  darling  is  going  fiir 

away. 
And  my  dust  shall  never  mingle  with  hers  who 

gave  me  birth — 
I  must  perish  among  strangers,  and  be  laid  in 

aUen  earth." 

She  culled  the  honeysuckles  that  pat  th^  red 

lips  forth,    . 
And  gathered  fh>m  the  little  mound  a  sod  of 

grassy  earth : 
"  'Twill  be  with  me  in  the  storm  upon  the  wild 

Atlantic  wave, 
'Twin  be  with  me  in  the  coffin  when  th^  lay  wb 

in  the  grave." 
She  pressed  her  lips  upon  the  grave  where  all 

that  loved  her  lay. 
And  then  to  face  a  strange  new  world  the  orpbatk 

turned  away. 

She  shall  dwell  among  strange  people,  she  shall 

see  the  mighty  woods. 
And  the 'grand  majestic  rivers,  with  their  brood 

and  foaming  floods. 
But  the  valley  and  the  rowans  and  the  fidds  of 

yellow  com. 
And  the  mountain  shadows  resting  on  the  ool 

where  she  was  bom. 
Shall  be  with  her  in  her  musings,  at  mom  and 

noon  and  eve. 
And  she  ne'er  can  love  her  distant  homelikfi  that 

she  now  must  leave. 

By  the  golden  light  of  memory,  the  dreams  of  tfas 

old  time 
Shall  dim  the  real  things  of  life  in  that  fiur  dis- 
tant clime ; 
Old  friends,  old  haunts,  and,  more  than  all,  ths 

first  love  dead  and  gone, 
Whate'er  may  be  her  future  £]tte,  shall  stand 

apart  alone, — 
The  maple  groves  shall  echo  to  the  old  immortal 

songs. 
That  music  which  to  Ireland's  soil  and  Iridi 

hearts  belongs. 
Those  strains  we  hear  at  even,  when  the  sun  ii 

sinking  Jow, 
And  homcwanl  from  the  meadows  bands  of  wearj 

mowers  go. 
With  the  yearning  of  homesickness  she  shall  irsep 

and  sing  them  yet. 
And  her  own  dear  land  and  youthful  days  shs 

never  can  forget 
— JNTeu;  Monthly  Magazine, 
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From  PraBert  Magazine.  age  of  eternity,"  the  emblem  of  life  aiid  mo- 

A  DAY  AT  THE  DEAD  SEA.  tion  which  Byron  could  adjure  :-»• 

BY  FRANCES  POWER  coBBE.  **  Time  wTitcs  BO  wriuklcs  on  thino  azure  brow, 

m ij>    u      X-.  •    /•                         1.  X  Such  as  Creation's  dawn  beheld  thou  rollest 

The  world's  beauty  is  forever  young,  but  now." 

e  world's  awe  and  terror  are  rapidly  pass-  ^  .  ,        . 

mjig  away.    The  halo  of  mystery  wliich  once  ^""^  T^  ^^  "f  f  ^*  dowered  with  the  im- 

«miig  over  a  hundred  hills  and  groves  and  mortal  youth  of  the  ever-leaping  ocean,  but 

^wvems  is  dissipating  before  our  eyes  like  a  ^ead-dead  for  three  thousand  years ;  ay, 

:iwolvable  nebula  in  Lord  Rosse's  telescope.  ^?^  ?°^  ^^^  ^  boot-thc  accursed  Lake 

The  Sph^Tix  is  no  enigma  now.    That  solemn  ^^  ^^^"^ '     Y®  ^""^^  ^*  ^^^^  «^^^""'  (^^^  >* 

fiioe,  blasted  by  the  suns  and  storms  of  sixty  "^  ""  P'^  ^^  ^"^  ignorance) ,  we  had  never 

ceoturies,  has  been  admirably  photographed,  ^constructed  out  of  our  moral  consciousness, 

•Dd  wo  shall  no  doubt  aU  place  it  shortly,  oroutof  any  book  of  travels,  any  definite  idea 

•king  with  other  interestmg  characters,  as  a  ""^ ""  ^"^^  ^  ^^^"^  ^^  actually  saw  it  with 

carte  dc  visiti  in  our  albums.    Dagon,  the  ^1'''  ^J^*    ^*  *^  remained  one  of  those 

"thrice-battered    god    of   Palestine,"   who  ^^f^   ^'^  ^™^"  ^^   *^^    imagination, 

seemed  to  us  once  so  awful  a  personage,  has  T^*'^^?^^  *^^  *^"*^^^®  ^""^  Fd^  o"*  ^*  ^«'  *» 

been  dragged  out  of  his  grave  in  Sennacherib's  f  childhood  awful  eyes  used  to  do,  from  the 

burned  and  buried  palace,  and  set  up  like  a  ^^\  ^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^°^  °^^'  ^^^^'  ^^'^«^  ^ 

naughty  boy  in  a  comer  in  the  British  Mu-  f\^^  ""^  ™^*^?^'«  ^^«  '''  *^'^  "^  ^^"'^^^S^** 

aram.    Scylla  and  Charybdis,  where  are  their  ?^*^™  *^  candles  were  brought,  and  heard 

tenors  now?    Is  not  Oliarybdia  traversed,  her  ston^  of  wolves  and  h^t  children  in  a 

■Dd  does  not  Scylla  echo  every  Monday  and  ^^:    }^  ^*  ^.^  been  prop.>«.^l  to  us  as  a 

Thursday  the  puiis  of  the  steamboats  of  the  P""^*^^^*  excursion  to  visit  Ogre's  House,  or 

Heeaagerics  Impcjriales?    The  cave  of  Tro-  Giant  Despair's  Castle,  or  Bhioboard's  Red 

phooius  and  the  fountain  of  Ammon,  Styx  ^^^^:^i  ^^  should  liavc  gone  with  as  nearly 

aod  Acheron,  Delphic  groves  and  Theban  ^  P^^'i'^  *^'*^  «».°^^  ^"^^'"'^  ^^  ^^^^S^*  ^s  ^"^ 

tombe,  have  wo  not  riHed  and  sketched  and  smarted  for  our  journey  on  the  morning  of 

vulgarized   them  aU?    Picnics  are  held,  as  o«'"T)ay  at  the  Dead  Sea."    In  the  faint 

Mr.  TrolFopo  assures  us,  in  the  valley  of  Jo-  ^^P°  *^*'^ "^  ^^"^  ^'™  «^  ^^""^*«  ^°^^  "^*«^" 

hoshapliut  and  the  very  sepulchre  of  St.  James.  ^^  *<^"^".*^  ^^^^  *^^^«^  "^^7  J*^*  "^^»^«  ^°«> 

Eten  that  far-offshrine  immortalized  by  Cal-  ^""^.^  ignorant  as  ourselves  to  whom  we 

deron— the  terror-haunted  "  Purgatory  "  be-  ^"^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^'"^^  ^^  """^  impressions  of 

Death  the  waters  of—  interest  and  pUniBure,  we  shall  indite  a  brief 

^  record  of  that   little  experience.     **  Better 

^-hcnisinfulsouirthck  Weulike  ^7^"*^  l"^^  ^^  ^''^"^  *^^""  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Of  this  Bud  world  "  Cathay,"  we  are  often  tempte<l  to  nay.     But 

it  must  be  owned  there  are  some  days  in  the 

has  it  not  become  tlie  scene  of"  patterns  "  to  ^^^  ^i^i^h  it  would  be  liard  to  parallel  with 

which  wo  blushingly  confess   iiaving  once  ^ny  montli  in  Europe,  howevTr  replete  with 

ouTBclves  made  a  pilgrimage—i n  a  tandem !  excitement  and  interest.    At  least,  in  our 

But  there  is  still  some  faint  lingering  shadow  q^  Wy^^^  «.  ^  day  in  Cairo,  a  day  at  the 

rf  the  terrible  and  the  sublime  in  our  ideas  Pyramids,  a  day  in  Jerusalem,  a  dav  at  Baal- 

of  the  Dead  Sea— tlie  accursed  Asplmltites.  ^ec^  a^d  this  day  at  the  Dead  Sa^,""'have  had 

Thic,  we  liave  unhappily  discovered  all  about  ^o  equals,  even  in  Athens  or  Rome. 

it— its  topograpliy,  hydrography,  and  chem-  As  wo  are  to  speak  of  tho  land  where  time 

ioal  analysis.  •  AVo  know  tliat  birds  fly  over  jg  counted  from  sunset  to  sunset,  our  day 

it,  and  fish  swim  in  it,  and  tliat  tho  pilkr  must  b(»in,  like  that  of  Eden,  in  tho  evcn- 

demgnatcd  as  liot's  Wife  (or  "  Mrs.  Salter,"  ing. 
Mwe  ODCo  hennl  a  child  call  tliat  ill-fated 

lady)  is  tho  result  of  a  secular  abrasion  of  Mar  Saba  is  not  a  nice  place  to  sleep  at — 

eertain  saline  and  !>ituminous  deposits.    Still,  that  is  to  say,  for  people  with  prejudices  on 

when  all  is  said,  **  Mare  Mortuum  "  is  an  the  subject  of  centipedes.    The  ground  where 

awe-inspiring  name.     If  there  !>e  anything  tho  tents  of  pilgrims  arc  pitched  affords  every 

which  ought  not  to  die,  it  is  a  sea — the  '*  im-  poesiblo  opportunity  for  tlie  study  of  thoeo 
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entertaining  articuMa,  and  of  coarse  it  is 
quite  impossible  in  a  tent  to  exercise  any- 
thing else  but  hospitality  towards  any  visit- 
ors who  may  choose  to  *'  drop  in."  True 
that  for  travellers  of  the  nobler  sex,  the  grand 
old  monastery  of  Mar  Saba  opens  its  doors 
and  offers  the  purest  spiritual  consolation  in 
the  shape  of  surpassingly  excellent  taki  (the 
most  unmitigated  alcohol  known) .  But  for 
an  unholy  '^Hajjin"  (or  female  pilgrim)  like 
the  writer  no  such  luck  was  in  store.  The 
convent  of  St.  Saba  must  never  be  polluted 
by  feminine  Balmorals,  and  the  society  .of  the 
centipedes  was  quite  good  enough  for  us.  It 
was  accordingly  with  no  small  perturbation 
of  mind  that  before  retiring  to  rest,  we  inves- 
tigated the  manners  and  customs  of  those  re- 
markable creatures.  On  a  small  bush  of 
broom  —  the  original  Planta-genista  of  the 
most  royal  of  kingly  races — we  discovered 
about  three  or  four  dozen  of  our  friends,  long 
and  black,  and  vicious-looking  in  the  extreme. 
Placing  my  gauntlet  alongside  of  one  of  them 
as  a  measure,  it  appeared  that  the  centipede 
was  somewhat  longer  than  the  glove,  or  about 
six  inches  from  tip  to  tail.  All  down  the 
sides  the  little  black  legs  moved  in  the  most 
curious  way  from  four  or  five  centres  of  mo- 
tion (ganglia,  I  suppose) ,  so  that  he  looked 
like  a  very  fine  ])lack  comb  down  which  some- 
body slowly  drew  four  or  five  fingers.  Did 
he  bite,  or  did  he  sting,  and  could  he  crawl 
fast,  and  was  he  not  likely  to  establish  him- 
self for  the  night  where  we  were  keeping 
open  house,  or  rather  tent  ?  Nay  (frightful 
reflection) ,  was  there  anything  to  prevent  him 
and  his  congeners  cnsconsing  themselves  in 
our  beds?  We  confess  that  it  was  with  ter- 
rible misgivings  we  slept  that  night  the  sleep 
of  people  who  have  been  eleven  hours  in  the 
saddle,  and  burning  was  our  indignation 
against  asceticism  in  general  and  the  preju- 
dices of  St.  Saba  in  particular  on  the  subject 
of  the  admission  of  jiettiooata  to  his  monas- 
tery. The  good  Franciscans  at  Ramleh  (the 
Arimathea  of  Scripture)  had  known  better, 
and  allotted  to  us  a  dormitory,  where,  how- 
ever, we  had  some  small  but  assiduous  at- 
tendants, through  whose  ministrations  we 
were  (as  good  ix'Ople  say)  **  grievously  exer- 
cised," and  o]jlig(?d  to  pass  the  night  in  re- 
searches more  nearly  connected  with  ento- 
mology than  with  biblical  antiquities. 

No  ;  ^lar  Saba  id  nut  a  nice  place  to  sleep 
at,  but  wo  did  sleep  in  spite  of  the  centipedes. 


For  my  part,  at  least,  I  slept  so  soundly,  and 
with  such  vivid  dfeams  of  far-off  green  woods 
of  the  west,  and  dear  ones  parted  by  thou- 
sands of  miles,  that  when  wakened  at  mid- 
night by  the  howling  of  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  wilderness,  it  was  all  but  impossible  to 
recover  the  sense  of  reality,  or  rather  to  know 
whereon  to  ^  it— on  the  natural  homelike 
dream  of  the  little  child  with  her  arms  around 
my  neck,  sitting  under  the  old  trees,  or  on 
the  weird  picture  before  my  eyes  at  the  tent 
door — the  wild  hollow  in  the  desolate  hiUp, 
and  the  group  of  our  well-«rmed  guard  of 
Arabs  around  the  watch-fire  ; '  while  beyond 
them  Orion,  burning  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
Syrian  night,  was  slowly  sinking  behind  the 
desert  mountains  of  Judaea. 

It  is  strange  how  everything  in  the  sim- 
ple life  of  tents  suggests  tiie  analogies  of  the 
moral  life.  A  journey  in  the  desert  is  like 
reading  a  series  of  parables.  We  are  then 
truly  **  pilgrims  and  sojourners  on  earth," — 
the  place  which  has  known  us  for  one  brief 
day  will  know  us  no  more  forever.  We  really 
thirst  for  cooling  fountains,  and  pant  under 
the  burning  sun  for  <<  the  shadow  of  a  great 
Rock  in  a  weary  land."  The  simple  reali- 
tiee  of  existence,  which  so  rarely  approach  us 
at  all  in  the  orderly  and  over-finished  life  of 
England,  where  we  slide,  without  jolt  or  jar 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  along  the  smooth 
rails  laid  down  by  civilization,  are  present 
once  more  in  the  wildernesses  of  the  East. 
That  very  morning,  at  Mar  Saba,  as  we 
watched  our  tents  taken  down,  and  all  traoes 
of  our  brief  encampment  passing  away,  to  be 
renewed  as  transitorily  elsewhere  at  night,  it 
forced  itself  on  my  mind  more  clearly  than 
ever  before,  how  the  noblest  aim  of  life  could 
only  be 

**  Nightly  to  pitch  cor  moving  tents 
A  day's  march  nearer  home  ; " 

^-a  real  full  day's  pilgrimage  in  the  right  di- 
rection. And  alas !  per  contra,  how  few  of 
tlie  easily  numbered  days  allotted  to  us  seem 
actually  to  forward  us  one  step  thitherward ! 
Whether  it  be  from  these  associations  with 
great  realities,  or  from  its  wondrously  healthy 
efiect  (making  *'  well "  a  positive  conditUm, 
and  not,  as  usual,  a  mere  negation  of  being 
*'  ill "),  or  from  wlrnt  other  occult  suitabilitj 
to  humanity,  I  know  not ;  but  decidedly  the 
tent-life  is  beyond  all  otlierb  attractive  and 
fascinating.  At  first,  being  sufficiently  fond 
of  the  comfortable,  I  dreaded  it  greatly ;  but 
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after  two  or  three  nights,  the  spell  it  never 
fidls  to  exercise  fell  on  me,  and  I  wished  it 
could  go  on  for  months.  It  seems  as  if,  at 
bottom  of  the  Saxon  nature,  there  is  some 
nDBOspected  comer  which  always  echoes  joy- 
duly  to  the  appeal — 

**  Lot  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing,  with  a  heart  for 
any  ikte." 

Wliether  it  be 

**  To-morrow  to  Aresh  fields  and  pastures  new," 

or  to 

**  Antres  vast  and  deserts  idle," 

like  those  of  Mar  Saba,  it  is  all  the  same. 
Only  '*  let  us  go  on— on  to  a  new  life ;  and 
let  Uie  traces  of  the  61d  be  swept  away  as  rap- 
idly as  may  be."  "  Let  the  dead  Past  bury 
its  dead." 

Is  all  this  natural  and  wise,  or  utterly 
wrong  and  foolish?  I  am  not  quite  per- 
floaded  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  of  little  conse- 
qaence  to  decide  the  question,  for  our  Eng- 
lish climate  settles  the  matter  for  us,  practi- 
cally, Tcry  decisively,  llow  did  Robin  Hood 
and  Inlaid  Marian  ever  escape  rheumatism 
and  catarrh? 

Our  English  progress  is,  I  hope,  of  a  more 
real  sort  than  that  of  the  Arab,  whose  tent  is 
the  only  thing  connected  with  him  which  does 
move.  Aller  four  thousand  years  the  Scheikh 
of  Hebron  has  probably  not  varied  an  iota 
from  the  costume,  the  liahits,  or  the  acquire- 
ments of  Abraham.  Ttic  immobility  of  every- 
thing in  the  East  is  like  that  of  the  boulder- 
stones  laid  at  intervals  for  ItiTidmarks  across 
the  plains,  as  regularly  to-day  as  when  Mo- 
ses cursed  the  man  who  shouhl  remove  them 
three  thousand  years  ago.  The  tents  move, 
bat  all  else  is  stationary.  Our  houses,  on 
the  contrary,  remain  from  w^^q  to  age,  while  all 
things  else  arc  in  continual  change.  Where 
uiS  now  the  costumes,  the  habits,  the  ideas 
of  our  ancestors,  not  thn^'  thousand  but  three 
handrcd  years  ago  ?  Yet  we  live  in  their 
homes  and  wornliip  in  their  churches,  while 
the  Syrian's  tent  has  move<l  and  changed  un- 
ooonted  times  in  the  same  intcr\'al.  May 
those  *<  stately  homes  of  Kii;;land"  stand 
firm  for  many  an  ag(i ;  and  uia}-  we  never  ad- 
vanoe  to  that  doctrine  of  the  Yankee  in  Haw- 
thorn's House  of  the  Snvcn  Gabies,  <*  that  it 
is  an  insolence  for  any  man  to  build  a  house 
which  should  outlast  his  own  life,  and  oblige 
his  son  to  dwell  in  the  chambers  he  had  de- 
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signed,  and  not  in  those  of  his  own  original 
choice !  "  it  is  hardly  to  be  measured,  I 
thinky  how  much  of  the  best  and  teudcrest 
family  feelings  amongst  us  are  due  to  the  old 
house,  wherein  all  associations  are  centred, 
wherein  each  memljer  of  the  race  feels  pride, 
where  the  pictures  of  the  forefathers  hang 
side  by  side  on  the  walls,  and  their  dust  rests 
together  in  the  vault  liard  by.  Sliame  is  it 
that  such  deep  human  feelings  as  these  should 
be  soiled  by  vulgar  pride  of  rank  or  wealth, 
or  monopolized  by  the  rich  alone,  as  if  they 
were  not  equally  the  birthright  of  the  hum- 
blest fiunily  who  could  possess  their  English 
cottage  or  Highland  shelty,  and  who  niif/fU 
attach  to  them  equally  all  the  ailections  which 
would  sanctify  the  castle  or  the  palace.  It  is 
not  the  grandeur  of  tlie  house,  nor  the  artistic 
merit  of  the  family  pictures,  nor  the  spleiv- 
dor  of  the  funeral  monuments,  which  give 
them  Uieir  power.  It  is  the  great  Divine  in- 
stitution of  the  family  which  gives  to  the 
hearth  its  sanctity,  and  to  the  picture  and 
chair  and  tree  and  grave  tlieir  influence  over 
our  hearts.  To  raise  and  ennoble  the  poor 
we  must  surely  in  every  way  possible 
strengthen  and  elevate  the  reverence  for  fam- 
ily ties?  AYe  must  securo  for  them  the 
power  of  earning  by  their  industry  homes 
which  shall  ))e  really  homes — not  lodging- 
houses  or  temporary  tenancies ;  but  homes 
wherein  may  grow  up  tliose  sentiments  of 
honest  pride,  of  mutual  soUdaritd  (making 
each  member  of  the  fuuiily  interested  in  the 
honor  and  welfan;  of  ail  tiie  rest),  of  grate- 
fvd  youth  and  tenderly  nurtured  age,  which 
may  at  last  drive  away  the  plague  of  pauper- 
ism from  our  land.  Wherever  this  state  of 
things  is  approached,  as  in  Cumlx^rland, 
Switzerland,  and  fiartd  of  France  (tlie  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-^Iame,  for  instance),  the 
moral  results  seem  of  unmixed  good,  wliatever 
may  be  the  commercial  conscfiueneee  as  regards 
the  fimning  of  the  land .  Tliere  are  dreamers, 
whose  fimaticism,  ppringing  from  violent  recol- 
citration  at  tlie  world*s  wrongs  and  cruelties, 
we  cannot  but  in  a  measure  honor,  who  would 
proceed  on  an  opposi  te  plan .  I  suppose  every 
heart  open  to  a  gem>rous  fix.'ling,  has  inyouUi 
experienced  the  attraetion  of  some  eommun- 
isUo  scheme  wherein  Libv)r  should  lxKX»me  un- 
selfish, and  poverty,  with  all  its  train  of  sins 
and  woes,  be  wi])ed  from  t!ie  dcstmies  of 
man.  These  philanthro[)ist8  would  say, 
*'  Leave  your  old  houses  to  perish,  or  tam 
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Leigh-hnll  into  a  phalanstery. "  But  if  there 
were  no  other  flaws  in  the  project,  this  one 
would  suffice.  The  family  is  an  institution 
of  the  Creator,  the  community  is  an  institu- 
tion of  man.  However  well  planned,  with 
whatever  apparent  provision  for  the  family 
to  spread  its  roots  and  flourish  within  the 
walls  of  the  community,  the  tree  will  in  the 
lapse  of  time  burst  its  way  and  break  down 
^be  walls.  There  is  a  deep,  hidden  antag- 
onism between  the  two,  which,  as  each  grows, 
k  more  and  more  developed.  When  it  oomes 
to  a  contest  between  God's  plap  and  man's 
plan,  we  can' have  little  doubt  which  will  be 
beaten  in  the  long  run.  Assuredly  it  is 
through  the  Divine  institution  of  the  family, 
not  against  it ;  by  increasing  and  elevating 
its  influence,  and  restoring  it  when  it  has  been 
crushed  out  by  sin  and  misery,  th^t  we  shall 
help  mankind. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning  at  Mar  Saba. 
By  four  o'clock  we  were  all  dressed  and 
breakfasting  while  our  tents  were  taken 
down,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  recalcitrant 
mules  and  donkeys  first  caught  and  then 
laden.  A  merry  and  pretty  scene  is  the  de- 
parture from  a  camp;  and  then,  on  those 
bright  dawning  days,  the  sense  of  life  and 
health  becomes  an  almost  exuberant  happi- 
ness. Wc  leam  there  at  last — ^what  so  many 
of  us  forgot  after  childhood — that  simply  to 
exist  in  health  is  a  blessing  and  a  joy ;  to 
breathe  the  morning  air,  awakened  from  the 
sound  Bluni])er8  of  real  fatigue — to  eat  rough 
food  with  keen  appetite — to  mount  the  will- 
ing, spirited  Syrian  horse,  and  start  for  the 
long  day's  travel  with  the  sun  mounting  into 
the  cloud le«i  sky  of  Palestine,  and  the  wide 
wilderness  of  hills  stretching  around  and 
away  as  far  as  eye  can  reach; — all  this  is 
joy  of  itself.  AVc  feel  inclined  to  say,  as  the 
scheik  did  to  Layard,  "Oh,  sorrowfbl  dwellers 
in  cities !  May  Allah  have  mercy  upon  them ! 
Is  there  any  Ar/'likc  this,  to  ride  through  the 
flowers  of  the  desert?  "  Truly  it  is  better 
thus  (once  in  a  way,  at  all  events),  than  to 
be  forever,  **  with  blinded  eyesight,  poring 
over  miserable  books." 

As  we  rode  out  of  the  little  valley  of  our 
encampment,  and  down  by  the  convent  of 
Mar  Saba,  we  obtained  a  complete  view  of  the 
whole  hermit  ^rrow>,  for  such  it  may  properly 
be  considered.  Mar  Saba  is  the  very  ideal  of 
a  desert.  It  lies  amid  the  wilderness  of  hills, 
not  grand  enough  to  be  sublime,  but  only 
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monotonous  and  hopelessly  barren .    So  white 
are  these  hills  that  at  first  they  appear  to  he 
of  chalk,  but  fiirther  inspection  shows  them 
to  be  of  whitish  rock,  with  hardly  a  trace  of 
vegetation  growing  anywhere  over  it.     On 
the  hills  there  is  sometimes  an  inch  of  soil 
over  the  rock;  in  the  valleys  there  are  tor- 
rents of  stones  over  the  inch  of  soil.    Between 
our  midday  halt  at  Der-binerbeit  (the  high- 
est land  in  Judsea) ,  and  the  evening  rest  at 
Mar  Saba,  our  whole  march  had  been  iii 
utter  solitude — not  a  village,  a  tent,  a  cara- 
van, a  human  being  in  sight.    Not  a  tree  or 
bush.     Of  living  creatures  hardly  a  bird  to 
break  the  dead  silence  of  the  world,  only  a 
large  and  venomous  snake  crawling  beside 
our  track.    Thus  far  from  human  haunts,  in 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness  of  Judasa,  lies 
Mar  Saba.    Fit  approach  to  such  a  shrine ! 
Through  the  arid,  burning  rocks  a  profound 
and  sharply-cut  chasm  suddenly  opens  and 
vnnds,  forming  a  hideous  valley,  such  as  may 
exist  in  the  unpeopled  moon,  but  which  prob- 
ably hap  not  its  equal  in  our  world  for  rugged 
and  blasted  desolation.    There  is  no  brook  or 
stream  in  the  depths  of  the  ravine.    If  a  tor- 
rent may  ever  rush  down  it  after  the  thun- 
der-storms with  which  the  country  is  often 
visited,  no  traces  of  water  remain  even  in 
early  spring.    Barren ,  burning ,  glaring  rocks 
alone  were  to  be  seen  on  every  pide.     Far  up 
on  the  cliff",  like  a  fortress,  stand  the  gloomy, 
windowless  walls  of  the  convent ;  but  along 
the  ravine,  in  almost  inaccessible  gorges  of 
the  hills,  are  caves  and  holes  half-way  dovm 
the  precipice,  the  dwellings  of  the  hermits. 
Here,  in  a  den  fit  for  a  fox  or  a  hyxena,  one 
poor  soul  had  died  just  before  our  nsit, 
eSter  five-and-forty  years  of  self-incarceration. 
Death  had  released  him,  but  many  more  re- 
mained, and  we  could  see  some  of  them  from 
the  distant  road  as  we  passed,  Bitting  in  the 
mouths  of  their  caverns,  or  walking  on  the 
little  ledges  of  rock  they  had  smoothed  for 
terraces.    Of  course  their  food  (such  as  it  is) 
is  conveyed  to  them,  or  let  down  from  the 
cliffs  from  the  convent  at  needful  intervals. 
Otherwise  they  live  absolutely  alone — alone 
in  this  hideous  desolation  of  nature,  with  the 
lurid,  blasted  desert  for  their  solo  share  in 
God's  beautiful  universe.    We  arc  all,  I  sup- 
pose, accustomed  to  think  of  a  hermit  as  our 
poets  have  painted  him,  dwelling  serene  in 

"  A  lodffo  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  continuity  of  shade.*' 
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Mnr  Saba,  how  different 
1  wh)  aHsoiled  the  Ancient 
'y  <-li  »ii?ter8  of  the  woods,  and 
^\i\'^  hrooks,  and  hymns  of 
— •  >iii y  this  fiiilent  burning  waste 
\'.i\'n*i\  dciCcd."  It  seemed  as  if 
'i! !  ii))erration  of  the  religious  sen- 
'«!  ;tl<inc  lead  men  to  choose  for 
T'lr.  priifon,  tomb,  the  one  spot  of 
'•■iv  III*  flower  springs  to  tell  of  God's 
>  -s.  no  soft  dew,  nor  sweet  sound 
-  ii>  10  preach  faith  and  love. 
*rK,.„,  j^pg  many  such  hermits  still  in  the 
-^•<»k  (I lurch.  I  have  seen  their  eyries 
^*ni:in.'J  where  only  vultures  should  have 
t4ii.li-  ncfstH,  on  the  cliffs  of  Caramania,  and 
Milt  (u;;  t he  caverns  of  the  Gyclades.  Anthony 
ttiid  Stylitcs  have  lefl  behind  them  a  track  of 
oil  glory,  along  which  many  a  poor  wretch 
rt  ill  *^  crawls  to  heaveaalong  the  devil's  trail. ' ' 
In  it  indeed  easier  to  do  **  some  great  thing  " 
— to  inako  some  wondrous  life-long  sacrifice, 
ur  eaSer  somo  terrific  martyrdom  for  God*s 
Biko,  than  simply  to  obey  the  law  of  love  to 
him  and  oar  neighbor  ?  How  can  it  be  that 
when  thc80  monstrous  sacrifices  are  asked  by 
Miy  ereed,  however  base  and  low  (like  the 
PigaDiBm  of  India),  the  victims  are  never 
wanting,  and  where  the  sole  demand  is,  **give 
BM»  thino  heart,"  there  is  no  response,  or  but 
m  poor,  faint,  miserable  one?  Shame  on  us 
thmi  00  it  should  be ! 

On  wo  rode  past  the  defile  of  the  poor  her- 
Biili,  end  out  upon  the  hills  beyond  Mar  Saba. 
Sleep  hills  they  were ;  and  for  four  hours  lit- 
tle time  had  wo  to  attend  to  anything  but  our 
hofaes'  feet,  and  how  we  could  keep  ourselves 
ftom  slipping  off  as  they  scrambled  up,  like 
eati,  the  formidable  acclivities.  At  lost  we 
eme  out  upon  a  sort  of  undulated  plain, 
iriiere  it  was  possible  to  canter  forward,  and 
of  ooarae  tho  party  soon  started  on  a  gallop, 
wfaiofa  como  near  costing  me  rather  dearly. 
One  ol  tho  ladies  having  ridden  in  ad\*anoc, 
tl|e  old  schcikh,  in  great  excitement  and  de- 
ugbt,  raced  alongside  of  her,  shouting,  **  To- 
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hib !  Tahib !  "  (Good  !  good  !),  and  (evidently 
marvelling  at  the  equeHtrianiwn  of  an  ijnglisU- 
woman  on  her  awkward  saddle.  Fired  with 
laudable  ambition,  I  went  after  theui;  the 
lady  gradually  fell  Ixick,  and  Ali  and  I*  nxle 
on  galloping  at  considerable  pace,  while  he 
screamed  louder  and  louder,  *^  Tahib !  Tahib 
— katiyeh !  "  and  tlirew  his  spear  in  the  air. 
Finding  at  last,  however,  tliat  the  Arab's 
fine  horse  was  inevitably  iKiiting  the  hack 
supplied  me  by  our  dragoman,  I  alTiv(^d  at  tiio 
sage  resolution  of  stopping  Ix'fonjwe  had  loft 
the  caravan  too  far  behind.  Afcwrdingly,  I 
tried  to  pull  Up ;  but  these  Syrian  hortjCh,  ac- 
customed to  be  ruled  by  th(?  voice,  fiUi^idcr 
any  touch  of  the  rein  only  an  instillation  to 
further  speed,  and  if  it  Ihj  tightened  w»verely 
they  immediately  run  restive.  In  a  uiomeuft 
my  hitherto  amiable  steed  had  taken  ttie  bit 
between  his  teeth,  and  struck  off  at  fullcHt 
pace  into  the  desert  at  right  angles  to  our 
track.  "Ali!  Ali!  MOosh  Tahib!"  (Noi 
good  !)  I  shouted ;  but  Ali  never  dreamed  of 
looking  behind,  but  disappeared  from  my 
sight,  still  brandishing  his  djereeil,  and  com- 
placently screaming,  *'  Tahib !  "  at  the  top  of 
his  voice.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  |)Otiition.  I 
was  being  carried  as  fast  as  my  hors<;  could 
bear  me  into  the  trackless  wilderness.  I  had 
utterly  lost  all  command  of  him,  nolxxly  hav- 
ing informed  me  of  the  taliKinanic  * '  lii !  La !  *' 
(No !  no !)  "  Sehwoi,  schwoi,"  (g<*ntly,  gen- 
tly !)  which  would  soon  have  brought  him  to 
reason.  After  a  considerable  run,  I  fortu- 
nately spied  to  the  right  a  track  where  tlic 
sand  evidently  lay  thick,  and  with  s'ome  liard 
sawing,  I  guideil  the  horse  into  it,  and  brought 
him  to  a  standstill.  IV^m  then<*e  we  tracked 
our  way  Ixick  eventually  into  the  road,  where 
the  caravan  vrm  still  in  sight.  Thene  undu- 
lating and  yet  monotonous  phiins  are. most 
perplexing  places,  and  it  is  the  easietit  thing 
in  the  world  to  lose  one's  self  in  them. 

As  wc  descended  towards  the  Dead  Sea  the 
vegetation  became  a  little  more  rich.  There 
were  wild  flowers  in  abundancts  and  large 
bushes  of  broom,  and  a  certain  plant  of  the 
snap-dragon  kind,  which  formed  a  gorgeous 
yellow  rod,  and  which  I  wish  much  I  could 
call  by  its  right  name,  and  deticrilxj  in  proper 
botanical  terms.  It  had  eight  large  flowerets 
in  each  circle  round  tlie  stem,  and  eight  or 
ten  tiers  of  circles  in  bloom  at  once,  altogether 
a  huge  mass  of  flower  as  long  and  thick  as  a 
!  man*s  arm. 
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It  was  while  riding  thrpugh  the  low  hills 
covered  with  this  vegetation,  and  just  before 
coming  out  on  the  blighted  flats  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  that  one  of  those  pictures  passed  before 
me  which  are  ever  afler  hung  up  in  the  Inind's 
gallery  among  the  choicest  of  the  spoils  of 
Eastern  travel.  Bjsomo  chance  I  was  alone, 
riding  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
caravan,  when,  turning  the  comer  of  a  hill,  I 
met  a  man  coming  towards  me,  the  only  one 
we  had  seen  for  several  hours  since  we  had 
passed  a  few  blaek  tents  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  away.  He  was  a  noble-looking  young 
shepherd,  dressed  in  his  camel *s-hair  robe, 
and  with  the  lithesome,  powerful  limbs  and 
elastic  step  of  the  children  of  the  desert.  But 
the  interest  which  attached  to  him  was  the 
errand  on  which  he  had  manifestly  been  en- 
gaged, on  those  Dead  Sea  plains  from  which 
he  was  returning.  Round  his  neck,  and  with 
its  little  limbs  held  gently  by  his  hand,  lay  a 
lamb  he  had  rescued,  and  vras  doubtless  car^ 
rying  home.  The  littlo  creature  lay  as  if 
perfectly  content  and  happy,  and  the  man 
looked  pleased  as  he  strode  along  lightly  with 
his  burden,  and  as  I  saluted  him  with  the 
usual  gesture  of  pointing  to  heart  and  head, 
and  the  **  salaam  alik!  "  (Peace  be  with  you) , 
he  responded  with  a  smile  and  a  kindly  glance 
at  the  lamb,  to  which  he  saw  my  eyes  were 
directed.  It  was  actually  the  beautiful  par- 
able of  the  Goppel  acted  out  before  my  sight. 
Every  particular  was  true  to  the  story ;  the 
shepherd  had  doubtless  left  his  '<  ninety  and 
nine  in  the  wilderness,"  round  the  black  tents 
we  had  seen  so  far  away,  and  had  sought  for 
the  lost  lamb  till  he  found  it  where  it  must 
quickly  have  perished  without  his  help,  among 
those  blighted  plains.  Literally,  too,  "  when 
he  had  found  it,  he  laid  it  on  his  shoulders, 
rejoicing."  It  would,  I  think,  have  been  a 
very  hard  heart  which  had  not  blessed  God 
for  the  sight,  and  taken  home  to  itself  with 
fresh  faith,  the  lesson  that  God  suffers  no 
wandering  sheep  to  be  finally  lost  from  his 
great  fold  of  heaven.  Even  though  man  may 
wander  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  his  iniquity, 
yet  the  Good  Shepherd  rejoicing,  shall  bring 
the  wanderer  home,  **  for  he  will  seek  till  he 
find  him,"  even  on  the  Dead  Sea  shore, 

I  longed  for  a  painter's  power  to  perpetu- 
ate that  Ix^autiful  sight,  a  better  and  a  truer 
lesson  than  the .  Bcapcj]5oat.  Men  wonder 
sometimes  what  is  to  Ixj  the  future  of  art, 
when  opinions  change  and  creeds  become  pu- 


rified, and  we  need  Madonnas  no  more  than 
Alinervas  for  idols,  and  are  £nally  wearied  of 
efforts,  ever  fruitless,  to  galvanize  with  the 
spark  of  art  the  corpses  of  dead  religions. 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  modern  painters  and 
sculptors  have  before  them  a  field  hitherto 
almost  unworked,  in  giving  the  real  coloring 
to  the  great  scenes  and  parables  of  ancient 
story,  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  Egyptian  and 
Scandinavian,  and  not  repeating  forever  the 
conventional  types  and  costumes  and  locali- 
ties, which  the  old  masters  adopted  of  neces- 
sity, knowing  no  better,  but  which,  to  us, 
ought  to  be  no  less  absurd  than  to  act  Ham- 
let in  the  court-dress  of  George  U.,  or  Lady 
Macbeth  in  a  hoop  and  powder.  Look  at  the 
ordinary  pictures  of  Christ.  No  Oriental 
ever  wore  those  pink  and  blue  robes,  or  sat  in 
those  attitudes.  The  real  dress  of  a  peasant 
of  Palestine  is  at  once  far  more  picturesque 
and  more  manly,  the  real  attitudes  of  repose 
infinitely  more  imposing  and  dignified .  Look 
at  the  painted  scenes  in  P&lestine,  the  deep, 
xlark,  shadowy  woods  and  Greek  temples  and 
Roman  houses.  Are  these  like  the  bare  olive 
grove  of  Gethsemane,  or  the  real  edifices  of 
Syria?  The  true  Areopagus  at  Athens,  on 
the  rocky  slopes  of  the  hill,  with  the  temple 
of  Theseus  far  below,  and  in  the  distance  the 
blue  gulf  over  which  Xerxes  sat  on  his  silver- 
footed  throne  to  vnttch  the  fight  of  Salamis; 
that  real  site  is  an  infinitely  nobler  one  than 
Raphael's  scene  of  P&ul  preaching  at  Athens 
on  the  steps  of  a  Roman  palace,  and  with  the 
circular  Tuscan  temple  filling  up  the  whole 
distance.  Probably  everywhere  the  real  cos- 
tume, the  real  scenery,  architecture,  and 
coloring  of  land  and  sli^,  and,  above  all,  the 
real  types  of  national  features,  would  be  far 
better  than  even  the  noblest  artist  could  in- 
vent, not  always  in  the  way  of  compofiing  a 
picture,  but  invariably  in  that  of  conveying 
the  ideas  of  the  poet  or  historian .  A  Hebrew 
prophet  grew  up  with  the  sky  of  Oaiiaan 
overhead,  its  trees  and  wild  flowers  and  bar- 
ren deserts  before  his  eyes.  Everything  be 
wrote  must  have  borne  some  deep  harmony  with 
these  things,  rather  than  with  the  landscapes 
and  the  natureof  the  West.  And  so  inall  other 
things,  departure  from  truth  of  amleur  locak 
must  surely  always  lose  more  in  power  than 
it  gains  in  beauty.  A  Mary  Magdalene  of 
Zurbaran,  in  her  received  Spanish  rank  of 
Princess  of  Magdala,  with  a  yellow  satin  dre« 
and  stomacher  of  p^jarL),  does  not  seem  moie 
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fidkakniB  to  ub  now,  tban  will  be  to  the  next 
gmemtion  our  pictures  of  St.  Peter,  in  a  pink 
•ad  flky-blue  toga,  or  statues  of  St.  Paul  in 
his  oonventional  presentation  of  an  emaciated 
medicBval  anchorite,  with  a  narrow  forehead, 
tnd  head  on  one  side,  and  long  cumbrous 
lobes  dangling  over  those  brave  feet  which 
tlBTened  the  world.  Even  in  the  smallest 
matters,  the  actual  facts  of  a  country,  its  cli- 
mate, fiiuna,  flora,  geology,  and  all  the  rest, 
have  a  right  to  be  considered  in  illustrating  its 
hmtoij  or  its  poetry.  The  sheep  of  l^lestinc, 
for  instance,  aA)  pretty  and  sufficiently  intel- 
ligent-looking creatures,  and  the  lambs  quite 
beautiful — very  different,  at  all  events,  they 
are  from  our  stupid  woolly  cylinders  on  four 
legp,  of  which  we  read  the  other  day  in  the 
TlMiesof  one  hundred,  and  forty  killing  them- 
■ehee  by  leaping  after  each  other  into  a  dry 
diteh,  for  no  cause  or  reason  whatever — a 
■peeiee  of  animal  whose  docility  some  '*  pas- 
tes "  may  admire,  but  which  a  man  feels  it 
lather  humiliating  to  be  called  on  to  imitate. 
As  to  the  goats,  they  are  awfully  vicious- 
looking,  with  long  black  hair  and  an  ex- 
tremely diabolic  cast  of  countenance.  Poor 
m  animals!  At  last  wo  descended  upon  the 
haming  whitish  plains  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
land  bearing  unmistakable  traces  of  having 
been  once  covered  by  the  bituminous  writers. 
Ererjwhcrc  there  grew  quantities  of  small, 
sorabby,  half-dead  bushes  of  vario^n  kinds,  or 
else  of  thick,  high  rushes  beside  the  water- 
eoarses,  which  now  became  frequent,  the  wa- 
teTy  however,  being  undrinkable.  On  some 
of  the  bushett,  resembling  blackthorns,  we 
found  fruit,  like  sloes,  of  which  une  or  two 
on  each  bush  seemed  in  natural  condition, 
and  the  rest  all  worm-eaten  and  ready  to 
crash  to  dry  dust  upon  pressure,  supposing 
them  to  1)0  **  apples  of  Sodoui,''  but  were 
sfterwardu  better  informed — the  aj»ples  of 
Sodom  grow  on  the  opposite  si(l<'  of  tlie  lake. 
Whatever  fruit,  however,  is  found  n»und  the 
whole  district,  partakes  the  same  charneter, 
and  is  always  blighted ;  growing  on  such  a 
mil  it  could  liardly  l)c  otherwise.  It  is  all  a 
■ass  of  saline  deposits. 

Now  we  stood  on  the  shore.  It  ^vas  little 
mm  what  cither  pictures  or  imaginations  had 
prepared  ns  to  see.  Tlic  April  sun  was  shin- 
ing down  broad  and  bright  on  the  clear  rip- 
pling waters  of  the  splendid  lake,  which  shone 
with  metallic  lustre,  closed  in  bcrtween  the 
high  diUs  of  the  Judiean  lulls  to  the  west, 
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and  the  grand  chain  of  Moab,  like  a  heaven- 
high  wall,  upon  the  east. ,  Over  the  distance, 
and  concealing  from  us  the  further  half  of 
the  sea,  hung  a  soft  sunny  haze.  There  was 
nothing  in  all  this  of  the  Accursed  Lake, 
nothing  of  gloom  and  des^)lation.  Kven  the 
shore  was  richly  studded  with  bright  golden 
chrysanthemums  growing  to  the  edge  of  the 
rippling  waters.  There  was  but  one  feature 
of  the  scene  to  convey  a  difii'rent  impression ; 
it  was  the  ^eletons  of  the  trees  once  washed 
down  from  the  woody  bonks  of  Jordan  by  the 
floods  into  the  lake,  and  then  at  last  cost  up 
again  by  the  south  wind  on  the  shore  and 
gradually  half  buried  in  the  sands.  They 
stood  up  almost  like  a  blasted  grove,  with 
their  bare  withered  boughs  in  all  fantastic 
shapes,  whitened  and  charred  as  if  they  had 
passed  through  the  fire. 

It  had  been  my  intention,  of  course,  to 
bathe  in  the  sea,  so  I  was  provided  for  the 
attempt,  with  the  exception,  unfortunately, 
of  sandals,  and  the  stontfs  toeing  of  the  sharp- 
est, I  was  unable  to  follow  the  long  shallow 
water  barefooted  far  enough  out  to  test  its 
well-known  buoyancy  for  swimming.  As  few 
ladies,  our  dragoman  told  us  (indeed,  ho  ab- 
surdly supposed  none),  had  bathed  in  the 
Dead  Sea,  I  may  as  well  warn  any  so  dis- 
posed that  the  water  nearly  burnt  the  skin 
from  my  face,  and  occasioned  quiti^  excruciat- 
ing pain  for  a  few  moments  in  the  nostrils 
and  eyes,  and  even  on  the  arms  and  throat. 
The  taste  of  it  is  like  salts  and  quinine  mixed 
t(^tber — an  odious  compound  of  the  saline 
and  the  acridly  bitter.  No  great  w<mder, 
since  its  analysis  shows  a  ^'uriety  of  pleasing 
chlorides  and  bromides  and  muriates  and  sul- 
phates, of  all  maimer  of  nice  things ;  magne- 
sia and  ammonia  among  those  more  familiar 
to  the  gustatory  nerves.  The  Dead  Sea  is 
thirteen  hundred  fe<'t  lower  than  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  e^'aporation  fnmi  it  (with* 
out  any  outhrt)  fully  makes  up  for  the  supply 
poured  in  by  Jordan,  so  that  the  sen  sinlu  a 
little  as  time  goes  on. 

The  lesson  of  life  seems  to  Ix",  that  nothing 
is  so  good  or  so  bad  as  imagination  depicts  it 
beforehand.  The  Dead  iSea  was  not  so  dead 
after  all.  Wo  mounted  our  horses  and  took 
a  last  long  look  at  it,  and  wished  our  visit 
bad  been  on  a  darker  doy,  when  the  waters 
should  not  have  glittere<l  in  the  sun  under 
the  ine£hbly  soft  spring  bky  of  Palestine ;  but 
rather  when  the  clouds  bad  gathered  over  th# 
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mountains  of  Moab,  and  the  autumn  tempest 
lashed  the  black  waves  of  the  accursed  lake 
till  it  cast  up  the  scarred  and  blasted  trees 
upon  the  shore,  and  swept  the  blighting  spray 
over  the  whole  plains  of  Jericho .  We  turned 
away  and  rode  on  through  the  dwarfed  un- 
derwood, and  then  over  the  wide  waste  of  yel- 
low sand — away  as  fast  as  wo  could  gallop, 
for  we  had  yet  a  long  journey  to  accomplish 
before  we  could  reach  a  halt  for  the  night 
where  (even  vnth  our  Arab  guard)  we  should 
be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  robber  gangs 
who  prowl  over  these  waters.  Away  we  tore 
in  the  burning  sun  **  over  the  burning  marl," 
like  Leonor  and  her  dead  companion .  *  *  Hur- 
ra, hurra,  hop,  hop,  hop ! 

"  The  Dead  (-sea  visitors)  ride  feat" 

We  made  our  way,  as  it  is  only  possible  to 
ride  in  a  Syrian  desert  or  Roman  Campagna. 
Four  hours,  I  believe,  we  pushed  on  with  as 
little  breathing  space  as  might  be,  and  we 
were  in  full  career,  goaded  (I  confess,  on  my 
part)  by  the  intolerable  stinging  of  the  Dead 
Sea  brine  on  my  shoulders,  which  were  too 
slightly  protected  from  the  sun,  and  now 
seemed  pretty  nearly  on  fire.  Suddenly  the 
sand  stops  qs  with  a  sharp  line  on  a  slight 
elevation.  On  one  side  utter  barrenness  and 
desolation ;  on  the  other  luxuriant  grass,  a 
wood  of  aspens  and  willows,  and  there  it  is 
— Jordan  !  The  rich  yellow  eddying  stream 
was  at  our  feet. 

A  hundred  yards  further  brought  us  to  the 
spot  where  all  the  traditions  of  this  storied 
stream  are  congregated.  It  is  a  small  curve 
in  the  river,  half  encircling  a  space  of  an  acre 
or  two  of  grass,  and  clear  on  the  hither  side 
from  the  trees  which  elsewhere,  above  and 
below,  line  the  banks  in  a  compact  mass  like 
an  Indian  jungle.  This  grassy  laund  is  the 
pilgrim ^8  resting-place,  and  may  be  used  as 
such  safely  by  the  great  caravans,  although  it 
was  too  exposed  for  our  small  party.  Above 
the  next  reach  in  the  river  a  fine  mountain- 
range  closes  the  view,  which,  independently 
of  its  associations,  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque in  Southern  Palestine,  though  very  dif- 
ferent indeed  from  the  grand  scene  of  rocks 
and  clifis  conjured  up  by  Salvator  Rosa  for  his 
picture  of  St.  John  preaching  in  the  desert. 
Jordan  is  a  narrow,  deep,  and  turbid  stream, 
eddying  fast  in  its  rapid  descent  into  Asphal- 
tites.  The  banks  are  muddy  as  those  of  Avon 
or  Tiber^  and  the  stream  itself  as  thick  and 


yellow  as  the  Nile.  To  bathe  in  it  is  difficult, 
from  the  softness  of  the  bottom,  in  which  the 
feet  sink  at  once  above  the  ankle,  while  the 
current  is  so  strong  as  to  make  it  bard  to  hold 
one's  balance.  Every  year  some  unfortunate 
pilgrims  are  lost  in  the  excited  rush  which 
hundreds  of  them  make  at  once  into  the 
stream,  and  only  tw6  days  before  our  arrival 
a  poor  Arab  in  attendsinoe  on  an  English 
party  whom  we  met  at  Jerusalem  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  bring  them  a  bun- 
dle of  canes  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  I  found  the  water,  ^lowever,  deli- 
ciously  soft,  and  quite  a  compensation  for  all 
difficulties  of  bathing  was  the  relief  of  wash- 
ing off  the  Dead  Sea  brine  in  the  sweet  waves 
of  Jordan !  0  f  course  I  took  my  seven  plunges 
in  all  regularity. 

And  here  I  must  be  pardoned  for  a  small 
digression.  The  v^rater-torture  of  modem 
times-  is  decidedly  applied  to  EuropeaDB  bythe 
pouring  of  Mississippi  down  our  throats 
(metaphorically)  by  the  pitiless  inhabitants 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America.  There 
were  two  ladies  from  those  pleasant  regions 
in  our  party,  who  invariably,  whatever  we 
saw,  or  heard,  or  talked  of,  in  heaven  or  | 
earth,  incontinently  likened  it  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  or  (if  that  were  quite  impossible)  com- 
pared it  with  the  splendors  of  a  Mississippi 
steamboat.  They  were  kindly  disposed  and 
doubtless  accomplished  ladies,  but  there  was 
something  in  this  state  of  things  which  grad- 
ually threatened  madness.  The  Nile,  we  were 
told,  they  liad  found  like  Mississippi — Jeru- 
salem was  6ot  near  so  fine  as  New  Orleans. 
If  Mar  Saba  fiad  had  a  stream  running  at  the 
bottom,  then  that  stream  would  have  re- 
minded them  of  Mississippi.  (Alas !  we  only 
wished  to  find  anything  which  would  make 
them  forget  it.)  Finally,  our  tent  dinners  od 
kebob  and  mishmash  were  not  in  the  least 
like  those  on  a  first-class  boat  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. When  we  approached  Jordan,  it  was 
natural  to  dread  that  the  favorite  paialld 
would  be  brought  forward,  and  I  ventured  to 
confide  to  an  English  friend  my  prevision  thai 
if  the  sacred  old  stream  were  thus  insulted 
patience  would  be  difficult.  Still,  however, 
afler  having  bathed  and  dressed  myself,  when 
seated  under  one  of  the  great  trees,  and  try- 
ing to  conjure  up  the  scenes  which  had  paoed 
upon  that  storied  spot,  I  confess  I  was  startled 
at  being  addressed, — 

**  Interesting,  isn't  it.  Miss  C ?    It  re- 
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vdnds  me  so  much,  you  can't  think,  of  the 

IflBBISBippi." 

"  No,  indeed,  it  doesn't,  I  am  sure !"  I  ex- 
claimed. '*  Why,  Mitsissippi  is  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  the  world,  and  Jordan  the 
flmallest." 

**  YcB ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  does  remind  me 
of  the  Mississippi.  If  you  only  went  in  one 
of  our  first-class  boats,"  etc.,  etc. 

And  60,  from  Elijah  and  the  Baptist,  I  was 
conveyed  as  quickly  as  thought  might  trav^  1 1 
down  a  torrent  of  eloquence  to  New  Orleans. 

My  dream  of  Jordan  thus  rudely  broken,  I 
voee,  and  after  a  little  time  we  were  again  in 
oar  saddles  and  pursuingour  journey  towards 
Jericho.  I  know  not  whether  the  experience 
of  a  single  traveller  may  be  of  much  a\*ail ; 
but  in  these  days,  when  so  much  blind  prej- 
udice is  suffered  to  grow  in  England  against 
the  Northern  Americans  and  in  favor  of  the 
South,  I  would  fain  record  the  testimony  of  a 
woman  who,  having  travelled  alone  over  a 
large  part  of  Europe  and  the  East,  has  per- 
haps more  opportunities  than  most  men  or 
women  of  judging  of  the  standard  of  courtesy 
ef  difierent  nations.  The  result  of  my  expe- 
rience has  been  this.  If  at  any  time  I  needed 
to  find  a  gentleman  who  should  aid  me  in  any 
little  difficulty  of  travel,  or  show  me  kind- 
ness, with  that  consideration  for  a  woman, 
m  a  woman,  which  is  the  true  tone  of  manly 
courtesy,  then  I  should  desire  to  find  a  North 
American  gentleman.  And  if  I  wished  to 
find  a  lady  who  should  join  company  for  any 
Toyago  or  excursion,  and  who  should  bo  sure 
to  show  unvar^'mg  good  tempt»r,  cheerfulness, 
•ad  liberalitv,  then  I  should  wish  for  a  North 
American  lady.  I  do  not  speak  of  defet.*ts 
which  English  travellers  often  lay  at  the  door 
of  the  whole  nation,  iK'causc  they  meet  in 
Europe  Americans  of  a  social  rank  l)elow 
any  which  attc^mpts  to  travel  and  sit  at 
§ablc9^Iiotc  of  our  own  population ;  and  they 
tiMurdly  measure  a  New  York  shoemaker  by 
the  standard  of  a  I/)ndon  Imrrister.  I  sjieak 
of  what  a  genuine  Yankee  m  as  a  fellow-trav- 
eller to  a  lady  without  companion  or  escort, 
wealth  or  rank.  They  are  simply  the  most 
and  courteous  of  any  people.  Ix;t  Eng- 
be  pleased  to  run  their  prejudices 
nhere  they  like,  it  behoves  at  least  an  Eng- 
lishwoman whom  they  liave  never  failed  to 
treat  with  kindness,  to  speak  of  the  ford  as 
■he  lias  found  it. 

As  to  the  Southern  Americans,  it  must  be 


confessed  that  their  chivalry  partakes  a  good 
deal  t(K)  much  of  a  quality  which  doul)tless 
colored  all  the  supposed  romantic  manners  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  always  must  re- 
appear when  society  is  divided  between  des- 
pots and  serfs.  I  do  not  think  many  Englifth 
ladies  and  gentlemen  could  comfortably  en- 
dure the  suppression  of  all  such  little  phrases 
as  "  Thank  you,"  **  If  you  please,"  and  their 
equivalents,  in  addresses  to  white  attendants. 
One  feels  inclined  to  return  to  the  exiiortation 
of  the  nursery  at  all  moments, ''  It  wants  a 
word !  " 

I  happened  rtncc  to  bo  dining  alone  at  the 
convent  at  Kamleh,  the  Franciscan  lay-bn»ther 
and  my  Piedmontese  dragoman  conversing  to- 
gether meanwhile.  The  talk  ran  on  the  trav- 
ellers to  Palestine,  and  both  of  them  agreed 
that  the  Americans  were  most  numerous  of 
any,  but  singularly  diverse  in  character. 
"  Some  of  them,"  said  the  monk,  **  are 
buonissimi  gcntc;  but  some  others— oh  !  they 
ordered  me  about,  and  never  said  a  word  of 
thanks,  as  if  I  were  their  servant."  **  Worse 
than  that,"  said  the  Piedmontese  Abengo ; 
"  I  twice  sen-ed  them  as  dragoman,  and  they 
treated  me  like  a  dog.  I  left  them,  though 
they  paid  me  well,  for  I  could  not  endure  it. 
They  came  from  the  Southern  States,  where 
they  have  slaves ^  **  Ah,  si  "  said  the  Fran- 
ciscan, "  qu'cet "  orriblc  schiavitii !  " 

Leaving  the  willowy  banks  of  Jordan,  we 
turned  westward,  and  rode  on  for  some  hours 
across  the  plains  of  Jericho.  The  heat  was 
fearful ;  not  in  the  least  like  the  heat  of  Eng- 
land, but  a  roasting  of  the  brains  through  all 
the  folds  of  hat  and  turlmn,  and  wet  hand- 
kerchief within  them,  which  gave  cause  to 
fear  for  the  share  of  reason  which  would  sur- 
vive the  process.  I  never  understood  before 
the  force  of  [Mahomet's  threat  to  the  wicked 
in  Jehanum,  '*  Their  skull  shall  boil  like  a 
pot."  As  evening  closed  in  and  we  reached 
the  site  where  Jericho  once  stood,  the  sultry 
atmosphere  seemed  even  more  stifling.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  Jericho  should  be  de- 
sertetf,  but  that  a  city  in  such  a  place  ever 
came  to  l)c  built.  Closed  in  by  the  moun- 
tains on  every  sido  on  which  a  fresh  breeze 
could  blow  upon  it,  and  ojx'n  only  to  the  un- 
wholesome flats  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  position 
is  absolutely  pestilential  even  in  early  spring, 
when  we  vit<itcd  it.  What  it  must  >)c  in 
sunmier  and  autumn  it  is  hard  to  guess.  Tlio 
site  of  Jericho  is  marked  by  a  tower,  and  by 
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Bome  mounds  and  broken  walls.  There  was 
on  the  spot,  on  the  night  of  our  sojourn,  a 
huge  camp  of  pilgrims,  numbering  probably 
nearly  three  thousand,  returning  from  their 
dips  in  Jordan.  The  larger  number  of  these 
poor  cteatures  are  Tery  aged  men  and  women, 
and  come  from  Greece  or  other  distant  coun- 
tries.  How  they  bear  the  enormous  fiitigue 
of  the  journey  is  surprising,  but  they  all  go 
down  to  Jordan  to  bathe ;  the  pilgrimage  else 
remains  incomplete.  On  the  whole,  it  is  cal- 
culated that,  between  French,  Greeks,  and  all 
others,  there  are  some  fifty  thousand  of  these 
poor  creatures  who  perform  the  pilgrimage 
every  year.  The  camp  was  naturally  a  pic- 
turesque sight,  and  it  was  prettily  placed  near 
the  stream  which  watered  Jericho,  aod  among 
dwarf  groves  of  thorny  acacias  and  egg-fruit. 
I  conversed  for  a  little  while  with  some  Greek 
women  in  their  classic  headdresses — if  con- 
versing it  could  be  called,  to  interchange  a 
few  friendly  signs  and  an  odd  word  or  two, 
and  exhibit  some  very  bad  sketches,  which 
they  were  surprisingly  clever  to  recognize  as 
those  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Their  manners 
were  very  sweet  and  engaging.  I  aflerwards 
found  those  of  the  poor  Greek  women  at 
Athens  to  be  the  same,  always  performing 
smilingly  any  little  service  in  their  power, 
like  giving  me  water  to  drink  from  the  foun- 
tain of  Callirrhoe  in  their  beautiful  earthen 
vases,  which  for  gracefulness  might  have 
served  in  the  household  of  Pericles.  This 
night  at  Jericho  the  pilgrimB,  male  and  fe- 
male, were  in  full  enjoyment ;  and  near  them 
a  band  of  Arab  soldiers  danced  long  and  mer- 
rily in  the  starlight.  It  wus  a  pleasant  idea 
of  pilgrimage,  truly  ;  and  as  we  went  to  rest 
at  the  end  of  our  "  Day  at  the  Dead  Sea,*' 
and  heard  the  hyaBUos  roaring  and  the  jackals 
barking  round  us  in  the  vrildcmess,  we  con- 
fct^s  to  having  somewhat  envied  our  neighbors' 
faith,  which  made  going  on  pilgrimage  a  sa* 
ci'cd  performance.  True  that,  for  these  poor 
souls,  it  involved  much  fatigue  and  weari- 
ness ;  but  for  us,  who  might  boil  our  peas  and 
go  on  horseback,  it  wbs  another  matter. 

AVhat  a  pleasant  thing  it  would  be,  after 
all,  if  in  our  day  we  could  only  believe  in  a 
pilgrimage !  It  is  a  common  repro^h  against 
us  modem  English  that  we  are  all  home- 
sick (i.e.,  sick  of  our  homes!);  and  if  we 
could  but  imagine  that  it  were  possible  to 
combine  a  holy  '*  work  '*  and  a  pleasure  trip, 
the  question  is,  not  who  would  go,  but  who 


would  stay  behind !  No  doubt,  in  the  days 
of  the  drusades,  the  same  spirit  animated  all 
parties.  Think  of  the  knights,  who  must 
have  rejoiced  to  leave  the  monotonous  society 
of  their  ever-spinning  Penelopes ;  the  serfs, 
who  must  have  gloried  in  escaping  from  their 
tyrants;  the  schoolboys,  who  must  have 
played  leap-frog  half-way  to  Constantinople 
for  joy  of  leaving  their  hornbooks  and  going 
on  such  a  '^  lark  ''I  We  mean  no  disrespect 
to  all  the  religious  associationB  and  chivalry 
and  heroism,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  of 
the  Crusades ;-— only,  we  repeat,  we  vrish  it 
were  possible  to  combine  in  oar  day,  in  s 
similar  manner,  being  so  remarkably  good 
and  doing  something  00  particularly  agieea- 
ble.  *^Duty,"  said  a  Scotch  fricaid  to  ub 
once,  "  duty  is  anything  that  you  find  it  dis- 
ttgreeaUe  to  do."  *<  Conscience,"  said  an 
Irish  one,  in  return,  *^  is  that  which  supplies 
us  vrith  good  motives  for  doing  whatever  we 
like,  and  fills  us  with  satisfoctitm  when  we 
have  done  it !  "  Of  the  two  diverse  views,  it 
is  clear  that  the  last  might  authorize  ua  togo 
on  a  crusade. 

But  next  to  a  crusade  give  me  a  pilgrim- 
age.  There  is  something  in  the  idea  bo  won-  W 
derfuUy  suited  to  human  nature,  that  prob- 
ably every  creed  save  Protestant  Christianity 
has  sanctioned  it,  and  had  a  Mecca  or  a  Be- 
nares  or  a  Compostella  or  a  Canterbury  to 
which  such  holy  journeys  might  bo  made  for 
the  good  of  the  soul  and  the  extreme  satis- 
faction of  the  body.  As  England's  religion 
admits  of  nothing  of  the  kind,  fingUnd'a 
share  of  the  universal  human  sentiment  re- 
lieves itself  by  making  its  favorite  pious  book 
next  to  the  Bible — a  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Gbrious  old  Bunyan !  half  quaintest  Puritan, 
half  sublimest  poet,  what  do  wo  not  all  owe 
to  him  of  childhood's  dreams  and  of  youth's 
ambitions?  It  is  he  who  has  given  us  such  a 
true  parable  of  life  that  it  is  evermore  im- 
possible to  separate  the  real  and  the  allegori- 
cal, and  not  to  think  of  despond  as  a 
''slough,"  and  ''difficulty"  as  a  bill,  and 
sickness  as  a  valley  of  shadows,  and  the  ' 
world  as  a  vanity  fair,  and  despair  as  a  giant, 
and  death  as  a  river,  and  heaven  as  a  ocles- 
tial  city,  whither  the  "  shining  ones  "  bear 
the  souls  of  the  glorified  amid  eternal  faalle- 
ligahs.  So  true,  so  real  are  these  thin^i, 
they  cease  to  be  allegories ;  nor  is  there  (as 
we  have  often  tested)  among  the  lowest  and 
dullest  a  mind  which  does  not  respond  to 
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tmtlL.  And  then  the  great  pervading 
dkoaght  of  the  book — ^that  life  is  a  passage 
onwsid  and  upward,  a  life  wherein  there  are 
lailinge  and  fidls  and  turnings  back  even  to 
tin  Iflflt-— but  a  life  with  its  definite  path  of 
dnty,  its  definite  aim,  its  thrice-blessed  defi- 
nite end.  This  thought  Bunjan  gives  us  as 
W9  ooold  perhaps  never  have  had  without 
liim.  How  it  fastened  on  us  all  in  child- 
hood, when  wo  had  the  inappreciable  fortune 
to  lead  his  book  at  the  right  time,  when  wo 
W&n  either  joung  enough  or  old  enough  to 
€DJoj  it  as  the  most  wondrous  of  fairy  tales 
or  the  deepest  of  parables ! 

I  have  heard  of  a  little  child  who  was  so 
aeiied  upon  by  the  book  that  she  actually 
aoooeeded  in  escaping  from  her  nurse  and 
•Btting  out  on  pilgrimage  through  a  certain 
**  wicket-gate  "  (of  course  to  a  child's  imagi- 
aiktion,  the  only  **  wicket-gate  "  in  the  world) . 
After  a  time  she  came  to  a  hill  which  natu- 
nlly  represented  *'  Difficulty,"  and  on  the 
■ommit  was  a  hotise  with  stone  lions  on  the 
gates :  the  house  called  Beautiful  beyond  any 
nustakc.  A  footman  in  livery  imperfectly 
rendered  the  character  of  the  proper  porter 
'*  Discretion  ;  "  but  fortunately  three  ladies 
in  the  drawing-room  to  whom  the  poor  little 
pilgrim  was  admitted,  fully  realized  those  of 
Christian's  hostesses,  and  after  a  *■  *■  refection  " 
of  tea  and  cake,  she  was  safely  driven  home 
lo  her  anxious  mamma  in  their  carriage. 
Which  of  us  could  not  have  performed  the 
ame  exploit  at  the  mature  ago  of  six  ?  And 
St  axty,  who  would  be  wearied  of  the  book, 
or  ceaao  to  pick  out  the  wondrous  metaphors 
wiiich  lie  in  this  Golconda  strewed  about  in 
ncUen  profusion?  The  chamber  in  the 
hoofle  called  Beautiful,  *^  looking  towards 
the  sun  rising,  the  name  of  which  chamber 
Peace."    The  dreadful  combat  with  the 


incarnate  Sin,  when  Apollyon  "  stradtlli-s  ail 
across"  the  way  of  life,  and  the  poor  jiilgnm 
can  advance  no  step  till  the  foe  is  beaten  off 
and  conquered,  after  that  same  fearful  fight 
npan  the  knees  of  which  all  our  hearts  ))ear 
the  scars.  Giant  Despair^s  powerlewness 
when  he  would  fain  *'  maul  the  prisoners  " 
in  Doubting  Castle  as  was  lus  wont ;  but  the 
sun  was  bright  in  the  blue  heavens,  and  the 
lark  singing  up  in  the  sky,  and  he  could  not 
hurt  them,  *'  for  sometimes  in  sunshiny 
weather  Giant  Despair  has  tits."  The  De- 
lectable Mountains,  whence  it  was  possible  to 
see  the  gates  of  the  Celestial  City  and  the 
glory  of  its  King  for  one  brief  hour  ere  tlie 
clouds  rolled  over  the  vision,  and  tho  pil- 
grfhis  descended  to  tread  tho  lowly  paths 
beneath,  strengthened  for  evermore  by  tlie 
memory  of  what  they  had  once  beheld.  The 
Beulah  Land,  where  the  struggles  and  the 
warfare  arc  over,  and  the  pilgrim  dwells  in 
peace  ineffiible,  only  waiting  for  God^s  mes- 
senger of  death  to  summon  him  lo  tlie  Celes- 
tial City,  where  his  admittance  is  assured. 
And  then  tho  Dark  River,  and  the  sinking 
heart  and  failing  strength  and  trembling 
faith  OS  the  deep  waters  go  over,  even  over, 
our  souls.  Is  not  this  death — death  such  as 
we  have  seen  it  standing  on  the  hither  bank, 
watching  with  straining  eyes  after  the  ))e- 
lovod  ones  who  have  passed  over,  and  whom  a 
cloud  receives  for  evermore  out  of  our  sio^ht? 
Poor  pilgrims  of  Jordan  resting  by  ruined 
Jericho — that  starry  p]astem  night  when'  my 
tent  was  pitched  near  yours — let  us  trust 
that  the  faith  which  urged  you  on  that  wt^ry 
way  will  give  you  comfort  when  thai  other 
Jordan  must  l)e  |«8sed — so  cold,  so  det*p,  so 
fathomless !  That  faith  and  mine  will  \)o  all 
one  at  lost,  when  we  climb  up  the  further 
shore  and  sec  overhead  tho  golden  towers. 


PAUUBSTOH  PtrZZLED. 

lard  Palmeraton. — I  ftm  not  ablo  ofMmiKl  to  an- 
'the  qacflti(in  of  my  hon.  and  learned  iVicnd  (Mr. 
Botbuek),  but  I  will  mako  iD(iuiry.~7Wrday«  De- 


ISUn  aBtwer  off-hand  !    O  Viscount,  verily — 
It's  what  DO  follow  can  understantL 

ToUt  wl^  through  life  have  t>oeii  poinj^  m  merrily, 
And  never  objecting  to  omiwcr  utt'-hand  ! 

Tour  friends  have  said, "  Well,  hc*s  not  saga- 
cious ;  ' 
Asd  his  pulioy  isn't  remarkably  grand ;            ' 


And  he's  flippant,  sometimes ;  but  then,  good 
gracious! 
lYhat  a  fellow  he  is  to  answer  off-hand  !  " 

Whatunplcnsantremarkshavearrivcd  from  Vienna 
Conccruiug  tho  ocssiuu  mo  foolishly  planned. 

That  you,  ujy  Lord  Viscount,  should  wish  at  Ge- 
henna 
The  member  who  mjiU  you  to  answer  off-hand  ? 

Surely  we've  romcthin^  mort  Htran^to  anticipate, 
yihen  the  plausible  VLscouut,  tbo  pride  of  our 
land. 

Cannot  the  fvArn  of  his  fullowcra  db<sip:ito— 
\»  ho  con  'uouly  do(» — by  au  au^twcr  off-hand. 
— PrfM.  X. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
iESTHETICAL  DELUSIONS. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  word  <<  artist " 
meant  simply  one  who  used  the  brush  and 
painted  pictures.  No  one  would  then  have 
called  a  singer  or  a  dancer  Artist,  though  it 
is  clear  that  the  Muses  patronize  singing  and 
dancing  as  immediately  as  picture-painting. 
Tims,  what  the  word  gained  in  definiteness  it 
lost  in  extension.  But  now  the  whole  case  is 
changed.  The  word  artist,  or  the  French 
artisiey  has  come  to  be  applied  to  every  one 
who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  any  of  the 
fine  arts ;  and  it  is  used  to  designate  so  many 
different  people,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to 
interpret  it  without  the  assistance  of  some 
qualifying  epithet.  The  definition  of  Ary 
Scheffcr,  that  the  artist  is  a  man  endowed 
with  some  lofty  sentiment  or  powerful  convic- 
tion, which  is  worthy  of  being  expressed  in- 
differently through  the  medium  of  prose, 
poetry,  music,  sculpture,  or  painting,  is  surely 
wide  enough.  But  it  sinks  into  nothing  in 
contact  with  such  phrases  as  photographic 
artist,  artist  in  hair,  artist  in  wax  flowers, 
and  the  like .  Acrobats  and  rope-dancers  ev^ 
are  dignified  with  the  name,  and  young  ladies 
who  imitate  Lord  Dundreary  in  iiieir  evening 
entertainments  are  now  lauded  in  provincial 
newspapers  as  **  eminent  artistes."  One  im- 
portant inference  may  be  drawn  from  this 
vaguaand  inconvenient  extension  of  the  term. 
We  see  in  it  the  prevalence  of  a  persuasion 
that  there  exists  an  artistic  nature  capable  of 
giving  itself  vent  through  various  channels, 
according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individ- 
ual. Thus  Art  becomes  a  single  spirit  taking 
many  shapes,  and  artists  in  all  their  different 
degrees  arc  bound  together  by  her  divine  afiSa- 
tus.  So  far  this  is  very  well.  But  Words- 
worth talks  of  men  who  are  dumb  poets — ^who 
feel  the  inspirations  of  Art,  but  never  find  an 
adequate  cliannel  for  the  expression  of  her 
mvBtical  communications.  Then  arises  the 
gigantic  fallacy  of  artistic  sensibilities,  by 
right  of  which  any  romantic  person  may  cloas 
himself  among  the  poets  of  the  world,  com- 
plaining only  that  cruel  heaven  has  put  no 
lyre  or  pencil  into  his  hands.  He  has  the 
lofty  sentiment  and  powerful  conviction ;  but 
he  is  doomed  to  ^*-  live  his  poem  "  instead  of 
writing  it,  and  to  exhale  his  artistic  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  of  his  own  existence.  Let 
us  see  how  far  thid  claim  to  **  (csthetical  sen- 
sibilities ''  or  '^  artistic  temperament,"  among 


persons  who  are  remarkable  far  the  predomi- 
nance of  their  emotions,  and  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  feel  the  infloenoe  of  Art,  may 
lead  them  into  difficulties. 

There  has  always  been  and  will  be  a  certain 
amount  of  folly  and  waywardness  among 
young  people,  which  makes  them  discontented 
with  common  life,  morbid,  moping,  and  apt 
to  confound  the  ideal  with  the  real.  Thia 
used  to  be  called  romance ;  and  Sheridan'a 
Lydia  Languish  is  an  amusing  picture  of 
what  it  was  in  his  days.  Miss  Edgeworth^ 
too,  in  her  charming  tale  of  the  Unknown 
Friend^  has  satirized  the  absurdities  and  in- 
conveniences to  which  it  exposed  its  subjects. 
Another  form  of  the  same  disease,  though 
more  dangerous  in  its  tendencies,  was  the 
Byronism  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  Werter- 
ism  which  infected  Germany  during  Qoeiho's 
period  of  Sturm  und  Drang.  Now-ardaya 
there  is  remarkably  little  of  the  old  romantic 
feeling,  perhaps  too  little  for  the  preservation 
of  a  truly  chivalrous  society.  Byronism  haa 
expired,  and  the  young  men  of  Germany  and 
England  are  far  from  committing  suicide  or 
becoming  bandits  under  the  potent  spells  of 
Goethe  or  of  Schiller.  Yet  human  nature  ia  | 
the  same,  and  in  the  extended  use  of  the  word 
*'  artist "  may  perhaps  be  detected  a  foUy 
which  has  partisJly  supplanted  those  we  have 
just  indicated.  Young  people  no  long^  break 
their  hearts  for  love ;  but  they  &ncy  that 
they  are  bom  to  be  artists,  and  quarrel  with 
the  trammels  of  society  or  business,  with  the 
frigid  round  of  conventionalities  and  the  mo- 
notonous occupations  that  tie  the  pinkuM  of 
their  Pegasus.  As  an  immediate  eonaeqacniee 
of  this  persuasion,  such  persoDB  aacrifioa 
everything  in  order  to  foster  their  ttsthetical 
perceptions,  and  to  give  full  coarse  to  thdr 
imagination.  Yet  they  have  no  eecuie  oour 
viction  of  their  genius ;  and  like  the  alche- 
mists of  old,  they  continue  spending  what 
real  wealth  they  have  upon  an  insane  attempt 
to  develop  a  fi^nilty  which  probably  does  not 
exist.  <^  The  artist,"  they  say,  '<  is  a  law 
unto  himself."  Therefore,  he  must  obey  his 
own  impulses ;  and  if  he  docs  not  harmonin 
with  society,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  latter, 
which  he  has  received  supreme  commissiini  to 
correct.  It  follows  that  mere  sensibility  is 
substituted  for  morality.  Whatever  seems  to 
the  artistic  spirit  good  and  beautiful/that  be 
is  bound  to  pursue,  or  to  sell  his  birthright. 
The  advice  o£  parents  and  the  commoa  \ 
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of  ifae  'world  are  alike  neglected,  for  the  ex- 
pcrknce  of  the  artist  is  above  such  guidance. 
And  mekntime  his  soul  must  bo  sustained 
with  the  music,  poetry,  or  painting,  which 
menm  most  congenial  to  his  aspirations  ;  un- 
til, by  this  coarse  of  training  —  since  such 
natam  are  rarely  capable  of  controlling  the 
fuaejf  or  of  separating  the  ideal  world  from 
that  of  practical  life  —  he  becomes  a  feeble 
thinker,  distorted  in  his  moral  notions  and 
aimleti  in  his  actions,  the  passive  prey  of 
every  impression  which  may  be  communicated 
to  his  simply  receptive  imagination. 

We  may  hero  turn  aside  to  illustrate  the 
tmth  of  a  remark  wiiich  is  not  seldom  made, 
bvt  which  is  rarely  accompanied  by  any  ade- 
quate explanation  —  that  musical  people  are 
for  the  most  port  conspicuous  for  some  intel- 
leetoal  folly  or  moral  debility.  The  fact  is 
that  the  very  quality  of  mind  which  makes 
them  aensitive  to  melody  exposes  them  to  the 
faiflnenoe  of  every  gusty  impulse,  and  betrays 
them  into  adopting  an  ideal  point  of  view. 
TtuB  no  doubt  is  the  case  with  intellects  that 
kck  weight  and  balance — ^>vith  those  would- 
be  artists  who  abuse  fair  abilities  in  the  search 
for  the  impossible,  and  with  such  real  ones 
M  liaTe  not  sufficient  strength  of  moral  char- 
aeter  to  counterbalnnco  their  imagination. 
lb  correct  this  failing  should  be  the  sjiccial 
aim  of  education  in  these  oases ;  fur  tlirough 
them  the  whole  sphere  of  art  becomes  sus- 
pected, until  oesthetical  tastes  and  studies  are 
alike  treated  as  subjects  of  reproach.  AVe 
even  nmember  hearing  the  verdict  of  a  great 
lehdar  on  one  of  his  acqimintan(.*cs,  in  which 
he  deeoribed  him  as  a  young  man  remarkable 
fiv  his  flBsihetioal  tastes,  but  who  yet  evinced 
eonmderablo  ability. 

Bnt  to  continue  our  description  of  the 
WDiiId4)o  artist.    As  soon  as  he  has  conceived 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  educate  himnelf  for  art, 
an  things  begin  to  1x3  contemplated  from  a 
leCitioiis  point  of  view,    lie  no  longer  asks, 
b  this  right  or\vrong?  or,  Is  it  a  liealthy 
solgect  of  my  thouglit?  but,  How  would  this 
knk  if  I  could  work  it  up  into  a  tale  or  ])0(>m  ? 
What  new  subtlety  in  liuninn  nature  can  I ' 
dinover?    Inordinate  curiosity  for  the  inves- 1 
t^^ationof  morbid  character  succeeds.     For- 
getting that  contact  with  the  evil  of  another  j 
soul  cannot  fail  to  sully  our  own,  and  imag- 1 
ining  that  the  artist  munt   unden>tand  the' 
height  and  depth  of  human  (lassion,  Ik^  findsi 
no  problem  too  revolting,  no  French  pathol- 1 
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ogy  of  sentiment  too  painful,  for  his  scrutmy. 
And  with  this  anatomy  of  other  minds  begins 
the  analysis  of  self,  which  at  first  presents 
a  new  and  wonderful  enjoyment.  For  when 
a  man  has  discovered  that  he  contains  within 
himself  a  microcosm  more  various  and  yet 
more  easily  investigated  tlian  the  great  world, 
it  gives  him  infinite  pleasure  to  sound  its  seas 
and  map  out  its  continents.  He  f<>r<ters  pe- 
culiar emotions  in  order  to  observe  their  prog- 
ress and  conclusion.  Uo  does  strange  things, 
like  Firmilian,  to  get  a  fresh  (<ensation. 
£very  little  feeling  is  magnified  and  invested 
with  epical  importance — perhaps  is  recorded 
in  a  diary ;  nor  does  ho  reckon  any  feeling 
wrong  or  foolish  so  long  as  it  seems  genuine, 
because  the  whole  soul  is  consistent  with  her- 
self, and  yet  must  be  variously  developed. 
Thus,  what  with  external  anatomy  and  inter- 
nal craving  for  excitement,  his  mind  Ikh^ouics 
a  mirror  of  all  that  is  bad  and  painful  in  oth- 
ers, while  his  own  evil  tendencies  receive  a 
fresh  vitality ;  and  eventually  the  embryo 
artist  finds  that  he  is  threading  an  inextrica- 
ble maze  under  the  burden  of  matter  that  is 
dangerous  and  potent,  and  enslaved  to  habits 
of  which  he  can  no  longer  divest  himself  by 
an  act  of  will.  Then  descends  the  Ncine8is 
of  Art.  The  healthy  pursuits  of  otlier  peo- 
ple seem  insipid.  Their  modt^  of  thought 
are  tame.  Like  one  who  has  returned  fi-om 
the  wild  beasts  and  phantoms  of  a  Thelxiid 
to  the  world  of  life,  he  cannot  understand  the 
common  interests  of  men.  And  even  beauiy, 
which  used  to  charm  his  soul  in  nature, 
poetry,  and  painting,  can  now  no  longer  ex- 
ert the  stimulus  which  he  requin»s  to  siitibfy 
his  yearnings,  or  to  distract  his  attention 
from  the  self-inflicted  tt)nncnts  of  his  inin<l. 
Xor,  again,  is  it  simply  in  n^jH-Vt  of  his 
moral  nature  that  he  has  sufFeriHl.  The  same 
t^'udency  to  view  all  things  in  an  ideal  and 
subjective  light  weakens  his  intellectual  |x;r- 
ceptions.  Truth  ceases  to  mean  what  aliso- 
lutelv  15,  and  becomes  what  is  ci^nsistent  with 
a  c(*rtain  state  of  mind.  And  everything  ap- 
pears to  have  its  own  Truth, *until  nothing 
can  l)e  said  to  bo  cither  falsi>  or  true. 

Such  is  the  result  of  this  artist's  self-e<lu- 
catiou.  And  at  the  end  he  asks  himself  what 
he  should  have  asked  at  the  beginning, 
»*  Have  I  the  power  to  create?'*  But  the 
full  answer  to  this  question  is  wtt  yet  in  tho 
negative.  Our  artist  cannot  face  the  trutli 
of  his  deficiency,    lie  rather  strives  to  find 
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in  the  woakooB  of  bia  natnn  Nme  «vuktMe 
of  g(!iiiiu  still  to  bo  developed.  For  saoh 
natamti,  in  the  midet  of  adf-mistniat  ui4 
ooBidou  foUji  jeATn  nmrludly  &r  Eute. 
They  remerobet  tbat  Keata  threateiud  tc 
ennBiit  miaid*  nnleoi  he 'found  himwlf  » 
poet.  They  eberiih  aelf-inflicted  wamvt 
wad  iniagiinuy  pain,  because  ertiita  moet 
**  lean  in  ratfering  what  tboj  tcooh  in 
Even  noh  minor  pointe  of  weakneee  aa  meU 
•ndioljr,  KlfiabiMM,  irritability,  Ayneai,  and 
ftr-fetobod  drama  of  evil,  becMM  tlwy  may 
be  reckoned  amoi^  the  flam  itf  mig^^  n  * 
delude  these  miiguided  beinga  into  the  Auk^ 
tbat  they  ait  abore  the  herd  among  tbe  loide 
of  TfaoDgbt.  Tet  it  yne  n  '  ' '  '" 
which  made  Milton  eqaal  in  renown  to 
Thamyria  ai  Mceonidee ;  nor  can  we  feel 
•ured  that  becatno  Kata  brooded  orcrnnreal 
miserif*,  or  beaaaee  Sbeltey  fimgfat  with 
pbantoma,  or  becanae  Arthnr  Halbun  ooald 
not  remember  the  date  of  Hatetbon  tbiee 
dsya  together,  or  hecanae  Oolerii^e  had  no 
monil  eenee,  therefore  ereij  eenaitiTe  yoath 
endowed  with  theeo  imperfbeticma  ia  bom  to 
be  a  poet.  In  &ct,  there  b  a  vaat  dilbrence 
between  eethetical  anaoeptilrility  and  real 
oreative  power— betweoi  tbe  mere  enUmai- 
Bam  which  loeee.  itaclf  in  a  tempert  of  emo- 
tion ,  and  the  calm  power  of  geniua  tiiat  bdde 
sll  the  winds  of  paaeidn  nnder  ita  control. 
And  thin  OUT  artirt  diacorera  to  hia  cost  aa 
■oon  B8  he  rcBllj  puta  hia  capebiHtiM  to  the 
teet.  In  order  to  underetasd  tbe  natare  of 
thia  discOTci7,  we  may  qnote  Ooetiie'e  wwda 
abont  tbe  yonng  man  Pleeeing,  whom  be  vis- 
ited htcognUo:— 

"  The  deplorable  condition  of  thia  Toong 
man,"  he  eajs,  "  had  become  a><raya  cteorer 
to  me ;  he  hod  ncTcr  taken  cognizance  of  the 
outer  world ;  but  bod ,  on  the  eontiary,  oalti- 
TBted  hia  mind  bj  mutti&riona  reading,  and 
directed  inwurde  all  liia  powers  and  affeo- 
tions;  and  in  tbia  way,  as  in  tbe  deptika  of 
hia  bting  he  found  no  produotive  biumt,  he 
bad  guDc  far  to  ruin  hinuelf  altogether ;  even 
tbe  occu[stion  and  consolation 'which  stand 
ao  glurioudy  open  to  us  by  emfJoying  our- 
selvca  with  the  ancient  lan^n^ea,  eeemed  to 
be  completely  wanting  to  hun.  ' 
Goethe  feared  that  be  was  on  the  brink  of 
suicide  or  madness.  Fortunately,  he  did' not 
end  thus  i  but  he  eventually  became  a  liter- 
ary man  of  the  second  class.  We  may  use 
his  case  R8  n  it-nrning  to  those  able  young 
men  who  now  talk  vaguely  about  Art,  for- 1 
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getting  that,  faeridM  the  ■liliniliiii  sad 
unpetftotioM  <£  the  poet'a  mind,  tbej  onght 
to  fed  aasared  rftheteaewtlrti»in^)irBtion, 
and  of  dabiit«  plastie  power,  beftin  tfaey 
trend  a  labyrinth  so  dai^enos  to  enn  tbe 
nil  nwetors  of  ite  doe.  Tet  perti^M,  after 
ait,  there  are  few  wbo  let  tboaaelns  faapile 
at  Natare  to  beeone  artists,  in  any  ■**-^-t 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  tow  ttet  Mr.  MUl 
gravely  aaseTta,  in  his  enay  on  Wowlwmlh, 
that  every  man  of  alnli^  Mid  Aitifrm^  aay, 
b^  self<tiltnre,  make  himarif  a>  grest  »  poet 
aa  the  anthor  of  tbe  (Mr  «•  hmmHaHif. 
Tot  there  is  an  insdnot  wluA  ImUb  BteD 
hack  from  emhaitii^  all  tMr  ftdght  on 
anoh  a  treaohaooa  sea ;  and  tiia  veal  «rfl  (£ 
yearnings  after  art  is  not  so  iMidi  tiw  tu- 
neet  devotion  oi  a  lifctiM  to  tUl  ■iHiliii 
(Jnizotism,  as  tbe  iadolgeDoe  iliiA  -wa  bava 
attempted  to  dcMribe,  rf  a  gsnenl  laxity  of 
thonght  and  numls,  to  vAUi  tboaa  penow 
are  exposed  wbo  fencjlhaoBdvaanamgilM 
than  their  neighban  beoaoae  ikef  na,  man 


It  may  be  asked,  wi»t  proeeai  la  Kka^  t» 
ee  a  man  &om  studi  a  mertMd  Mate  of  akid? 
George  Sand  has  written  a  norcl  eaDad  Ts^ 
'  in  upon  tbia  pcobkm.  In  wUeb  Aa  Wea 
prove  that  a  sincere  study  of  Natanbtiie 
true  restontive  of  jaded  siiirflfllUM  bod 
self-alvorption.  Soieoee, 
the  ftcts  sod  laws  of  the  01 
sis  of  natural  beaatiea,  in  and  & 
without  a  dde^lsAoa  at  thdr  rapHrfMtton 
in  a  literary  or  sentimenlal  fbna— iatbapaat 
specifie  which  she  reounmenda  teAMa  dia- 

(tftbeeonl.    "  '    ■  I  I  Ifliil  Wi)^  ii 

oslm  and  Mtis&etoiyw-aoMiBaMnflt 
to  lead  <is  outside  oursdvea,  and  I»4HhIi  h 
humility — tbanenebK  r-imh.  tint  ii  '„•  uut 
every  (^e  who  has  tlii'  uiiui'in  of  iiOujitiug 
this  remedy,  whUe  ptlji.T.H,  like  Plfmln^,  an 
rendered  incapable  bv  ilitir  very  discoce  of 
being  inQuenrad  by  BtLi.li  n  cure,  TIk>  prii»- 
dple,  however,  holdr  ^Dml,  :inil  aJmits  tit 
wide  appUcatloii.  Di-  wlm  Ii;i-'  once  !«• 
roused  from  artisUc  -licmiii';;  Uy  the  retri- 
bution which  descend-  on  ilii  iiR'nmpetent, 
shooldat  any  cost  learti  hiiTiillity  an<l  ecek  » 
reoonstruction  of  his  'ihunulcr  ixitside  hiii^ 

-in  bndnen,  vrork.  liurd  living,  nets  (NT 
oharity,  snodation  «itli  kU  lillans.  In  ^ 
word,  like  Tonnyaon'e-  Laily,  he  should  Icaiv 
bis  palace-towers,  and  hijn'  fm\y  to  retom  ta 
them  when  he  can  eiittr  to  enjoy,  witbOOt 

selfish  &nd(»  wLich  bcliu  ius  very  n^ 


^ 
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From  BoDtloy^s  Miscellany. 
A  PRINCE  IN  SEAIICU  OF  A  WIFE. 

Vbbt  intcrcfiting  to  all  clafi^cs  of  renders 
mre  those  works  in  which  nn  historian  of  ac- 
knowledged repute  selects  some  undecidtHl  in- 
cident, and  throws  on  it  the  light  of  diligent 
reeearch  and  careful  weighing  of  evidence. 
in  this  act  M.  Guizot  \b facile  prina:ps,  and  it 
is  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  we 
bring  before  our  readers'  attention  his  latest 
monogram,*  a  perusal  of  wliich  will  go  far  to 
remove  the  disappointing  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  feeble  defence  of  the  Papacy. 
Daring  his  study  of  the  English  Revolution 
oar  author  came  across  two  histories  which 
he  considered  more  fascinating  than  any  ro- 
mance :  these  were  a  king  seeking  a  love- 
match,  and  love  in  the  household  of  a  great 
GhriBtian  and  liberal  nobleman.  The  latter 
M.  Guisot  has  already  made  known  to  us  in 
hiB  ''  L' Amour  dans  le  Mariage,"  and  he 
has  now  fully  discussed  the  former  in  the  vol- 
ume which  wo  have  under  notice.  The  first, 
the  author  tells  us,  was  a  study  of  a  political 
tragedy ;  the  second  a  study  of  high  comedy. 
But,  before  entering  on  the  subject-matter, 
let  U0  pause  for  a  moment  and  see  what  M. 
Guiiot  has  to  say  about  royal  marriages  gen- 
enlly : — 

"  Royal  marriages  arouse  very  diverse  feel- 
ings among  those  who  are  present  at  them, 
or  who  converse  about  them.  Some,  and 
they  are  the  majority,  only  think  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  destinies  which  are  con- 
iiected  by  such  1x)nds,  of  the  importance  of 
the  motives  that  determine  them,  and  the 
ncffotiations  that  preface  them,  and  of  the 
bruiiancy  of  the  fCtcs  tliat  accompany  them. 
Others,  and  they  are  the  more  delicate,  re- 
flect on  the  private  lot  of  the  persons  thus 
ei^g^igod  to  each  other,  and  are  a  fleeted  by  the 
condition  of  these  young  princesseH,  the  de- 
voted victim  of  politics,  wlio  are  torn  from 
their  country  and  family,  an<l  surn^ndercil  to 
a  man  who  does  not  know  them,  and  whom 
ther  do  not  know,  without  care  for  their 
wishes  and  happiness.  Of  these  spectators 
so  difierently  afl'ecte<l,  the  first  frequently  see 
the  brilliant  exi)ectuti()ns  contradicted  by 
frets ;  and  I  fear  lent  the  honest  compassion 
of  the  second  is  not  always  satisfie<l.  Politi- 
eians  are  right  in  Ix'lieving  that  alliances  Imv 
tween  royal  families  are  not  without  their 
value  for  states,  and  are  wrong  when  they 
confide  in  their  powerful  efBcaciousness ;  such 
hoods  influence  events,  but  do  not  decide 

*  Un  Pmjct  do  Mariago  Royal.    By  M.  Guiiot 
Parifl:  L.  llacbettc  et  Cic. 
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them,  and  there  are  deeper  causes  which  unite 
or  divide  governments  and  ])eoples.  Those 
scrupulous  persons  who  wish  that  hearts  were 
more  consulted  in  roval  marria;;es,  dcrnlorean 
incurable  evil :  political  neocssitios,  either  of 
fear  or  hope,  are  too  powerful  to  prevent  per- 
sonal feelings  l)ein5  silenced  or  overcome. 
On  the  day  of  their  marrinjr**,  as  in  many 
other  circumstances  of  their  life,  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  liave  to  jioy,  at  times  very 
dearly,  for  their  greatness,  and  it  often  costs 
them  happiness,  and,  most  assuredly,  lil)crty. 
It  is  saiu  that  the  Emjyeror  Nicholas,  when  a 
marriage  was  on  the  cjirpet,  hiid  great  stress 
on  the  inclinations  of  his  cliildren,  and  T  have 
lived  with  a  royal  family  in  whi<.'h  domestic 
virtues  and  affections  occupied  a  great  place. 
I  wish  that  such  may  became  everywhere  the 
morals  of  kings ;  but  I  venture  to  the  1)elief 
that,  speaking  generally,  our  age  and  the 
succeeding  ones  will  not  differ  in  this  respect 
from  those  that  preceded  it." 

In  1623,  three  men  badlv  suited  to  each 
other  and  to  their  time — King  James  Stuart 
I.,  his  son  Charles  Prince  of  Wales,  and  their 
common  favorite,  George  Villiers  Duke  of 
Buckingham — held  in  their  hands  the  gov- 
ernment of  England.  James  was  deficient 
neither  in  art  nor  knowledge,  but  he  vain- 
gloriously  displayed  them  in  his  conversations 
and  writings  much  more  than  he  employed 
them  profitably  in  the  government  of  his 
states.  While  still  almost  a  lK)y  in  Scotland, 
he  had  to  receive  a  foreign  aml)assador.  The 
interview  took  place  in  Latin.  The  foreign 
envoy  committed  some  grammatical  mistakes, 
and  the  youthful  king  eagerly  ct>rrected 
them.  **  How  is  it  you  have  made  a  pedant 
of  your  illustrious  pupil?  "  the  amlmssador 
the  next  day  asked  the  royal  preceptor,  Bu- 
chanan. **  I  was  very  fortunate,''  Buchanan 
said,  '*  in  making  even  that  of  him."  In 
England,  as  in  Scotland,  James  remained  his 
whole  life  through  a  subtle  and  prolix  ])eilant, 
astute  with  braggardism,  and  ol)stinate  with- 
out vigor.  He  was  a  eowar*i  at  the  same 
time  as  a  disputant,  mingled  pusillanimous 
instincts  with  haughty  pr<'tension,  and  feared 
danger  as  much  as  he  de1i;;hte<l  in  etmtro- 
versy.  He  possessed  strangely  susceptible  and . 
weak  nerves :  a  sudden  noise,  an  unexi^ectcd 
appearance,  made  him  start  with  terror,  and 
his  large  eyes  incessantly  rolled  in  all  direc- 
tions when  a  stranger  was  Ijefore  iiim.  His 
doublet  and  all  his  garments  were  strongly 
lined  and  quilted  to  protect  him  from  a  dag- 
ger-thrust, which  gave  him  the  appearance  of/ 
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an  rxcoBfiivo  nnd  l;ilw  r»«>rpuloDce.  IIo  had  aftorwardp  Louip  XITI.,  with  Princess  'EA'izsi' 
hut  litilo  iK'anl,  and  his  tongue  was  too  large  l)oth  of  England,  and  of  Henry  Prince  of 
for  his  mouth,  HO  that  ho  ato  and  drank  un-  Wales  with  Eliza1)cth  of  France,  eldest 
clranly  and  awkwardly.  Ilin  thin  legs  could  daughter  of  Henri  IV.  Sully  performed  his 
hardly  carry  him  :  at  the  age  of  seven  he  was  mistsion  with  admirahle  tact,  and  James  in- 
un;iblo  to  stand  upright,  and  he  was  obliged  vited  him  and  his  suite  to  dinner  at  Green- 
always  to  lean  on  the  shoulder  of  some  one  wich.  Sully  reports  progress  to  his  master 
for   support.     With    shamefully   dissolute  as  follows : — 

morals  bo  united  a  ridiculously  expansive  ..  m.    i.    •     •         r                       x- 

,-.,.,,  ji  The  bcfl^mnine  of  our  conversation  was 
and  familiar  tenderness  and  was  always  about  the  cgase  and  the  heat,  which  was  at 
ruled  by  favorites,  whom  he  treated  as  chil-  this  time  extraordinary  in  England.  After 
dren.  In  his  frequent  attacks  of  anxiety  and  commonplace  topics,  the  king  began  talking 
ill-temper  he  would  curse  at  one  moment  like  of  the  late  Queen  of  England  with  some  dc- 
a  teamster,  at  another  cry  like  a'  woman,  grec  of  contempt,  and  to  boast  of  the  dexter- 
No  8(.vereign  more  pompously  held  up  the  ity  he  had  displayed  in  managing  her  through 

her  legal  advisers,  all  of  whom  he  boasted 


manner.  Prince  Clmrlcs  and  Buckingham  before  the  death  of  the  late  queen,  whose 
were  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  weak  memory  is  not  agreeable  to  him.  Then  call- 
monarch  ;  but  aU  three  had  two  great  faults,  ing  for  wine,  in  which  he  never  mixes  water, 
the  infallible  source  of  serious  perils.  They  ^^  began  by  saving  to  mo  that  he  wished  to 
were  all  imbued  with  the  maxims  and  habits  ^rmk  your  health,  which  vras  done  recipix>. 
of  aW,lato  power,  at  a  period  when,  though  -^  »d  ''^U^k^^t^^t?^'^^, 
triumphant  on  the  Continent,  it  was  becom-  1,^  whispered  in  my  ear  that"  he  was  going  to 
ing  inopix>rtune  and  contested  in  England,  drmk  the  double  relationship  which  was  about 
They  arrived  at  a  great  time,  and  were  not  to  ensue.  I  was  surpruea  at  this,  because 
great  themselves :  they  found  great  questions  the  time  seemed  to  me  inopportune  fiir  open- 
pending  which  had  formerly  been  discussed  i^g  ^  worthy  a  matter,  and  he  ought  to  have 

by  great  princes,  and  they  were  incapable  of  «P^^<^"  *^.^«  beforehand.    StiU  I  greeted  the 

.^Ji . A ,...  .»  ^  _:                       xu  •  remark  with  some  signs  of  joy,  and  told  him 

treatinpj  them  with  the  same  energy  as  their  xu  *    ^ '-.^     vT'  Vx  i     o    •    r^ 

.    "                                         *=^  that  your  majesty,  beuig  sought  by  Spain  for 

preaccfKSors :  Monscigneur  the  Daunfin,  would  know  how 

**  Al>tiolutc  power  has  its  social  and  |)er-  to  choose  and  make  a  distinction  bctwo(»i  the 

sonal  conditions.    It  is  at  times  natural  and  alliancewith  a  good  brother  and  assured  friend, 

nea'Fsary ,  Im t  no  mistake  must  be  made  about  with  whom  he  would  never  have  cause  of  quar- 

its  hour,  and  even  in  its  hour  a  certain  mcas-  rel,  and  a  monarch  from  whom,  up  to  this  hour, 

uiv  of  brilliancy  and  public  respect  is  indi*-  he  had  only  ijeceived  insults.    Then  he  told 

pcnsablc  for  it.    When  a  nation  has  a  sover-  me  that  he  acted  in  the  same  way,  having 

eign  master,  at  least,  it  must  not  despise  him.  been  offered  the  same  marriage  for  his  son  by 

As  s<.)\ereign-master  of  England,  James  I.  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they  were  offisring 

came  too  late,  and  was  too  decried :  under  this  Infanta  to  all  the  world  merely  to  abuse 

the  two  great  Tudors,  his  predecessors,  Henry  the  princes." 

Vra  and  Elizalxjth,  absofute  iK)^'er  had  brif-  g^^  ^^^t  ^^ ^j^h  on  offensive  and  dcfen- 
liantly  performed  Its  cajjeer  j  ^^^  ,  j^  pocket,  and,  soon  after, 
its  task ;  but  James  had  no  longer  services  to  °  .**  *"*"^  *"  ,  K^  V^  .A  ^V  %nL  ' 
render  it,  and  glory  to  reap ;  he  merely  pro-  Spanish  envoys  arrived  m  their  turn  in  Eng- 
fessed  its  maxims  unseasonably,  and  scandal-  ^^^  ^  ^orm  a  treaty  and  open  prospects  for 
ously  pnictised  its  abuses.  Ilia  son  Charles  a  royal  marriage.  M.  Guizot  has  found  a 
entered  on  the  same  track  with  more  dignity  very  curious  document  in  the  archives  of  St- 
and more  blindness,  while  Buckingham  took  mancas  drawn  up  on  this  subject  for  Philip 
advantage,  with  arrogant  anjl  frivolous  selfish-  m.  by  a  Jesuit.  The  marriage  was  legazded 
ncss,  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  two  masters."  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^gj^g  ^^^^^^^  back  to  the 

When  Henri  IV.  heard  of  the  death  of  true  faith,  and,  says  the  Jesuit,  **  Oneo  that 

Elizabeth,  he  at  once  sent  off  Sully  to  renew  your  majesty  has  settled  with  the  King  of 

the  old  alliance  between  the  two  countries,  England    that  the  Infanta  and  her  entire 

and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fortify  the  alliance  household  shall  have  free  czeix^  of  the 

by  the  double  marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  Catholic  religion,  and  that  her  highnev shall 
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be  waited  on  by  pcrsonB  of  both  nations  of  an 
rzemplaiy  life,  qa  well  or  of  a  tried  prudence 
ftod  seal  in  the  matters  of  our  holy  faith,  the 
niaTriage,  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Catho- 
lics, will  be  not  only  licit  according  to  the  di- 
vine laws,  but  also  justified,  or,  at  the  least, 
admiBsiblo  to  dispensation  according  to  human 
laws,  and  even  iceritoriouB  before  God,  glo- 
rioua  for  Spain,  and  of  great  edification  for 
the  entire  Church/*  With  the  death  of 
Henri  IV.  matters  changed  greatly  in  Franc. , 
and  James  veered  round  to  the  Spanish  alli- 
ance, by  sending  Sir  Charles  Comwallifl,  in 
1611,  to  Qfik  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  ^Vnnc 
fiv  Uenry  Prince  of  Wales.  Afber  a  go(xl 
deal  of  delay,  Comwallis  was  told  that  the 
Infanta  Anne  was  already  disposed  of,  but 
his  maflter  might  have  his  choice  of  the  two 
other  Infantas,  Mario  and  Marguerite,  but 
the  elder  of  these  was  only  ^yo  years  of  age. 
Finally,  the  Spanish  court  made  it  a  sine  qua 
turn  that  the  prince  should  embrace  the  Cath- 
olic fiiith,  and  the  matter  was  broken  off. 
Anne  of  Austria  was  married  to  the  young 
King  of  France,  and  James  had  the  unpleas- 
ant feeling  of  Irnving  been  made  a  cat  Vpaw 
of  both  by  France  and  Spain. 

James  next  asked  the  hand  of  Christina, 
second  daughter  of  llenri  JV.,  for  hiH  son, 
aad  on  the  death  of  the  latter  put  forward 
CharlcB.  The  negotiations,  however,  led  to 
no  reeolt,  and  the  king  once  more  turned  his 
eyes  to  Madrid.  The  Spanish  envoy  in  Ijon- 
don,  Gondeniar,  was  admirably  adapted  to 
.  carry  on  such  a  delicate  negotiation,  and 
James  appointed  as  his  envoy  to  Madrid,  Sir 
John  Digby,  ailerwaids  Earl  of  Bristol,  who 
labored  diiligently  and  perseveringly  to  bring 
aboat  the  marriage,  without  compromit«ing 
the  general  policy  or  public  feeling  of  his 
own  country.  The  Spanirih  court  pretended 
to  be  anxious  for  the  marriages  but  it  was 
all  deceit  on  their  part.  Philip  HI.,  on 
his  dying  )x2<1,  said  to  his  son  ;  **  Prince,  do 
not  abandon  your  sister  Marie  till  you  liave 
made  an  empress  of  her.'*  Tired  of  the  de- 
lays. Prince  Clmrles  resolved  cm  the  1)old 
stroke  of  proceeding  to  Madrid,  gaining  the 
heart  of  the  Infanta,  and  thus  rendering  it 
impoSBibLc  for  the  court  of  Madrid  to  with- 
draw .  After  a  long  time  spent  in  overcoming 
the  king*s  resistance,  Charles  and  Bucking- 
ham left  London  on  February  27,  1023,  un- 
der the  names  of  John  and  Thomas  Smitli, 
and  sailed  from  DoTcr;  on  March  3  they 


reached  Paris  incognito.  They  wen?  pre- 
sented oh  travellers  to  the  Due  deMontha/.>ii, 
manager  of  the  royal  fetes,  and  witnessed  a 
court  ballet,  where  the  princo  was  so  struck 
by  the  l)eauty  of  Anno  of  Austria  that 
lie  was  all  eagerness  to  see  her  sister.  He, 
therefore,  started  the  next  day  for  Madrid ; 
and  hence  there  is  no  truth  in  the  commonly 
accepted  tradition  that  lie  fell  in  love  at  fir^ 
sight  with  Henrietta  Maria.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, wlien  Ijords  Carlisle  and  Holland  went 
to  Paris  in  1 C24  to  ask  the  hand  of  that  prin- 
cess for  Cliarlcs,  Anne  of  Austria  said  to  them, 
'*  That  at  the  ballet,  where  the  Prince  of 
Wales  saw  them  the  previous  year,  she  had 
greatly  regretted  that  her  sister-in-law  bad 
appeared  before  him  so  little  to  her  advan- 
tage, as  he  had  only  seen  her  from  a  distance, 
and  in  a  dark  room,  while  her  face  and  entire 
person  wore  infinitely  more  agreeable  when 
seen  close." 

On  the  evening  of  March  17  the  travellers 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Madrid,  *'moro  gay  than  they  had 
ever  been  in  tlieir  lives."  They  were  most 
kindly  welcomed  by  the  court,  and  Olivarez 
went  60  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  Pope  refused 
a  dispensation  for  the  In&nta  to  be  the  wife 
of  the  Princo  of  Wales,  she  would  \ye  given 
to  him  as  mistress.  The  public  also  greeted 
Cliarlcs  with  delight,  for  there  had  been  a 
drought  for  seven  months  before  his  arrival, 
aud  a  beneficent  rain  came  with  him.  Il^aee, 
when  Charles  solemnly  traversed  the  city  to 
go  and  take  up  his  residence  with  the  king, 
all  classes  of  the  population  greeted  him  with 
tlio  same  favor:  the  richest  hangings,  the 
finest  pictures  adorned  the  fronts  of  the 
houses ;  scaffoldings  were  erected  on  all  sides, 
covered  with  spectators,  and  verses  in  honor 
of  the  princo  were  recited  as  he  passed.  On 
reaching  the  palace,  the  prince  was  splendidly 
hxlged ;  the  king  handed  him  a  gold  key  which 
opened  his  pri\-at6  apartments;  the  queen 
sent  him  pres<*nt8  chosen  with  feminine  deli- 
cacy and  ro^al  magnificence ;  the  town  was 
illuminated  for  throe  days ;  promenades,  public 
liomages,  bull-fights,  festivals  of  every  descrip- 
tion, succeoded  eacli  other  without  relaxation, 
and  at  court  and  in  the  (K)untry  all  were  anx- 
ious to  testify  to  tlie  prince  their  confidence 
and  hope.  But  the  confidence  of  Charles  and 
Buckingham  in  their  speedy  success  was  soon 
sliakeo.  The  principal  conditions  of  the  mar- 
riage, already  agreed  on  between  the  two  so?- 
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ereigns,  were,  that  the  Infanta  and  her  house- 
hold should  enjoy  in  £ngland  the  free  and  full 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  that  the 
education  of  the  children  should  remain  in 
their  mother's  hands  up  to  the  age  of  seven, 
and  that,  if  they  were  Catholics,  they  should 
not  lose  their  right  of  succession ;  that  no 
Catholic  priest  should  be  put  to  death  for  per- 
forming his  spiritual  functions,  and  that  the 
penal  laws  existing  in  £ngland  against  the 
Catholics  should  be  allowed  to  fall  into  des- 
uetude. On  these  bases  the  Papal  dispen- 
sation had  been  asked,  but  Gregory  XIV. 
added  several  fresh  demands,  some  of  which 
James  conceded,  and  declined  others ;  but,  on 
the  departure  of  Charles  for  Spain,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  matters  were  duly 
arranged.  For  all  that,  the  dispensation  did 
not  arrive,  and  there  were  so  many  obstacles, 
that  Charles  was  obliged  to  ask  hh  father  for 
full  powers  in  order  to  settle  matters.  More- 
over, the  enthusiasm  with  which  Charles  was 
received  at  Madrid  rapidly  cooled  down :  it 
was  generally  believed  that  he  was  about  to 
turn  Catholic,  but  he  soon  undeceived  them 
by  saying,  *'  I  have  come  to  seek  in  Spain  a 
wife,  and  not  a  religion." 

Nor  docs  it  appear,  in  spite  of  Bucking- 
ham's asseverations,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  greatly  smitten  by  his  promised  wife. 
The  Infanta  was  at  that  time  seventeen  years 
of  age ;  short  and  rather  stout ;  she  had  light 
hair,  a  Flemish  rather  than  a  Spanish  com- 
plexion,  and  rather  thick  lips,  afler  the  type 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  Nothing  leads  to 
the  belief  that  her  mind  wafi  well  developed, 
and,  as  we  may  suppose,  she  was,  with  the 
prince,  at  once  curious  and  embarrassed. 
He  only  had  rare  and  short  interviews  with 
her ;  and  even  when,  lodged  in  the  palace,  he 
saw  her  more  nearly  and  frequently,  the  court 
etiquette  and  Spanish  manners  did  not  aUow 
those  frequent  and  frank  communications  be- 
tween them  in  which  young  hearts  reveal 
themselves  and  are  attracted  to  each  other. 
Charles  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  Infanta  : 
he  waited  to  see  her  when  she  went  in  and 
came  out  of  church ;  at  the  theatre  he  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  he  liked  to  ride  at 
the  ring  in  her  presence.  Informed  one  day 
that  she  was  going  to  the  Casa  di  Campo  to 
pluck  flowers,  he  rose  at  a  very  early  hour, 
and,  followed  by  but  one  confidant,  Endymion 
Porter,  he  entered  the  house  and  the  garden. 
Not  fijiding  the  lady  of  his  thoughts,  he  at 


length  reached  a  private  enclosure,  closed  by 
a  wall  and  a  heavy  gate.  Charles  climbed 
over  the  wall  and  leaped  into  the  enclosure ; 
the  Infanta  uttered  a  shriek  and  fled ;  and  the 
old  servant,  who  accompanied  her,  fell  on  his 
knees,  conjuring  the  prince  not  to  compro- 
mise the  honor  and  safety  of  his  gray  hairs. 
Charles  was  respectful  and  reserved.  •  During 
the  whole  of  his  stay  at  Madrid  ho  continued 
to  be  gallant  and  eager  with  the  Infanta,  but 
neither  his  actions,  nor  his  letters,  nor  con- 
temporary docum^its,  show  that  his  heart 
was  seriously  afiected,  and  in  this  negotiation 
love  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  policy. 

AncXther  difficulty  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
to  contend  with  was  the  arrogance  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  rendered  himself  odious  to  all 
th«  Spanish  grandees.  The  king  treated  him 
with  great  coldness,  the  council  of  state  dis- 
puted his  right  to  take  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions, and  went  .so  &r  as  to  say  that  <*  they 
would  sooner  throw  the  Infanta  down  a  weU 
than  place  her  in  his  hands."  The  a&ir  of 
the  dispensation,  however,  still  dragged  on, 
and  the  Pope  v^ote  flattering  letters  to  Prince 
Charles  and  Buckingham,  urging  them  to 
come  over  to  the  true  faith.  In  Tain  did 
Charles  press  Olivarez  to  come  to  a  seiUe- 
ment,  otherwise  he  should  be  compelled  to 
return  to  England.  The  prime  minister  had 
a  ready-made  excuse  in  the  death  of  Gregory 
XIV.,  and  the  necessity  of  having  the  dispen- 
sation ratified  by  his  successor.  Urban  VIEE. 
Still,  when  the  court  of  Madrid  learned  that 
James  I.  had  sworn  to  all  the  articles  pro- 
posed, and  that  measures  fitvorable  to  the 
Catholics  were  being  introduced,  the  Spanish 
obstinacy  and  reserve  were  slightly  relaxed, 
and  the  marriage  articles  were  drawn  np, 
under  promise  that  the  betrothal  should  take 
place  on  the  20th  of  August  following.  This 
was  followed  up  by  a  threat  on  the  port  of 
Charles  to  depart  without  the  Infanta,  onleee 
word  were  kept  with  him ;  and  if  the  conrt 
of  Madrid  had  really  desired  the  marriage, 
this  menace  might  have  had  some  effect,  but 
they  had  b^un  to  detest  the  English,  great 
numbers  of  whom  had  by  this  time  flocked 
round  the  prince.  Among  these  was  Archie, 
the  king's  jester,  who  never  missed  a  chanee 
of  saying  disagreeable  things  to  the  Spaniards. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  some  one  said  in  his 
presence  that  it  v^as  very  surprising  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  with  only  fifteen  thousand  men, 
had  dared  to  attack  the  Elector  Pftlatine,  80ih> 
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ia-]aw  of  Jamcfl  I.,  who  had  twenty-five 
thoasand,  and  thoroughly  routed  him.  **  I 
will  tell  you,"  said  Archie,  **  something  far 
more  surprising:  how  was  it  possible,  in 
1538,  that  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
YBMelfl  left  Spain  to  invade  England,  and  that 
not  even  ten  of  them  returned  to  tell  what 
had  become  of  the  rest  ? ' '  Personally ,  Charles 
ma  liked  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  he  was  nei- 
ther firm  enough  nor  clever  enough  to  repair 
the  &alt8  of  his  comrade .  The  Infanta's  con- 
ftoBor  was  greatly  opposed  to  the  match,  and 
ardently  turned  his  young  penitent  from  it. 
*'  Do  you  know,"  he  would  say  to  her,  **  what 
misfortune  and  malediction  you  will  incur? 
Ton  will  have  every  night  at  your  side  a  man 
condemned  to  the  fires  of  hell. ' '  The  Infanta 
was  horrified,  turned  melancholy,  and  sedu- 
lously avoided  the  prinoe,  who  persisted  in 
seeking  her  without  loving  or  being  loved. 
To  escape  from  this  ridiculous  situation.  Prince 
Charles  saw  no  other  mode  than  to  hurriedly 
xetnm  to  England,  leaving  in  suspense  at 
Madrid  all  the  questions  which  lie  had  flat- 
tered himself  with  settling  by  his  chivalrous 
journey.  On  September  7th,  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  confirmed,  by 
a  new  act,  the  articles  to  which  King  James 
had  sworn,  and  Philip  promised  that,  if  he 
uronld  return  to  Madrid  at  the  following 
Christmas,  the  marriage  would  bo  immedi- 
ately celebrated,  although  the  departure  of 
the  Infanta  still  remained  fixed  for  the  spring. 
The  Infanta  had  received  the  marriage  pres- 
ents some  time  before ;  she  bore  the  title  of 
Princess  of  England,  took  English  lessons  as- 
aidaonsly,  and  when  the  two  envoys  of  King 
James  appeared  before  her,  they  did  not  rc- 
maih  covered,  according  to  the  Spanish  cus- 
tom, for  they  no  longer  regarded  her  as  the 
Infanta,  but  as  tiieir  princess.  When  the 
news  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  approaching 
departure  spread  through  Madrid,  people  were 
surprised,  and  asked  whether  he  were  afraid 
of  being  kept  there  against  his  will.  To  this 
suspicion  Buckingham  proudly  replied :  <^  It 
was  love  that  impelled  the  prince  to  come  to 
Spain;  it  will  not  be  fear  that  makes  him 
laive  it ;  he  will  go  away  when  ho  thinks 
proper  in  broad  daylight."  The  Infanta 
sud,  on  hearing  it :  '*  If  lie  loved  me  he  would 
not  go  away. ' '  Before  the  departure  presents 
were  exchanged,  the  King  of  S^jain  giving  the  ^ 
prince  eighteen  Spanish  horses,  six  Barbn, ' 
brood  marcs,  and  twenty  colts,  all  su- 
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perbly  harnessed .  Charles  ofiered  the  Infa n  ta 
a  necklace  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  magnifi- 
cent pearls,  two  pairs  of  pearl  earrings,  and 
a  diamond  of  great  value.  The  King  of  Spain 
accompanied  the  prince  part  of  the  way  to  the 
coast ;  on  the  road  they  killed  a  stag  in  a  lit- 
tle wood,  where  they  found  a  table  richly 
laid  out.  A  small  marble  column  had  already 
been  erected  on  the  spot,  and  before  this 
Philip  and  Charles  renewed  their  protesta- 
tions of  alliance  and  friendship.  No  sooner 
had  they  separated,  than  Charles  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  English  envoy  with  instructions 
not  to  let  out  of  his  hands  the  procuration 
which  the  prince  had  given  him,  and  by  which 
he  authorized  Philip  IV.,  or  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos,  to  proceed  in  his  name  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage.  A  rumor  had  been 
spread  that,  once  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed,  the  Infanta,  sooner  than  live  with 
a  heretic,  would  retire  to  a  convent,  thus 
leaving  the  Prince  of  Wales  married  and 
without  a  wife.  Such  was  the  distrust  and 
suspicion  connected  with  the  solemn  protesta- 
tions and  promises  of  friendship!  When 
Charles  got  on  1x)ard  the  English  fleet  at  San- 
tander,  his  remark  was,  '<  It  is  a  great  folly 
and  weakness  of  the  Spaniards  to  let  me  de- 
part so  freely,  after  having  treated  me  so 
badly." 

Charles's  return  to  London  was  a  magnifi- 
cent ovation ;  all  the  bells  rang  out  a  merry 
peal,  and  the  churches  were  filled  with  per- 
sons ofiering  up  thanks  for  his  safe  return, 
lie  hastened  off  at  once  to  join  his  father  at 
Royston,  and  James  appeared  to  be  tolerably 
satisfied  with  the  result.  The  pledges  of  the 
Spaniards  to  restore  his  son-in-law,  the  Pala- 
tine, to  his  states,  were  rather  vague,  and  he 
said,  '^  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  marry  my 
son  with  my  daughter's  tears  for  a  dower." 
James's  next  step  was  to  send  instruetions  to 
his  envoy  at  Madrid  to  put  off  the  ceremony 
of  betrothal  till  Christmas,  which  placed 
Lord  Bristol  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  for, 
since  Prince  Charles's  departure,  he  liad 
been  doing  all  in  his  power  to  dissipate 
doubts,  and  persuade  the  prince  and  the  In- 
fanta that  they  were  really  attached  to  each 
other.  The  King  of  Spain,  however,  felt  so 
persuaded  that  James's  heart  was  set  on  the 
marriage,  that  he  made  all  preparations,  and, 
as  the  Papal  dispensation  had  at  length  ar- 
rived, the  Ix'trothal  was  fixed  for  Noveml«er 
29,  and  the  marriage  for  December  9.     To 
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get  out  of  this,  Jamee  began  a  squabble  about  Under  the  circumBtances,  the  French  ooort 
the  In&nta's  dower  of  two  millions  of  crowns,  thought  it  adyisable  to  try  and  take  the  place 
which  he  insisted  on  receiving  in  hard  cash,  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  some  beating 
instead  of  part  payment  in  jowds  and  annm-  about  the  bush,  James  sent  Lord  Kensington 
tics,  as  proposed  by  the  Spanish  court.  He  to  Paris  early  in  1624,  with  instructions  to 
also  insisted  on  a  dear  understanding  about  sound  the  disposition  of  the  King  of  France 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  matter  of  the  and  the  queen-mother.  Shortly  after,  the 
Fkilatine.  The  court  of  Madrid  was  aa-  Earl  of  Oarlisle  was  sent  to  back  up  Lord 
tounded  by  this  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  Kensington,  and  found  that  he  had  to  negp- 
nsually  vacillating  monarch,  and  the  cool  tiate  with  a  man  of  very  different  moital 
way  in  which  he  treated  the  Spanish  envoys,  calilnre  from  himself,  the  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
and  the  friendliness  he  displayed  towards  the  lieu.  When  their  lordships  bad  declared  the 
French  ambassador  heightened  their  anxiety,  purport  of  their  common  mission,  Louis  Xm. 
James  was  horribly  perplexed  what  to  do,  appointed  four  commissioners  to  treat  v^h 
and,  without  absolutely  breaking  vnth  the  them,  the  cardinal  being  at  their  head.  Mat- 
Spanish  court,  recalled  his  envoy,  the  Earl  Jf"  w,®^*  ^^  ^^^7  satisfectorily  as  far  as  the 
of  Bristol,  the  only  Englishman  in  whom  the  French  were  concerned  but  the  Pope  did  not 
o  •  J  1  J  i!i  /-.  1.  J  at  all  like  the  idea  of  the  match.  He  went 
Spaniards  phiced  confidence.  On  his  depar-  go  far  as  «6  say  that  if  Louis  Xm.  would 
ture,  Ohvarea  oflfered  him  a  considerable  sum  «ive  up  the  English  marriage,  the  King  of 
of  money,  and  pressed  him  to  accept,  as  no  Spain  would  ^dly  ask  the  hand  of  Henri- 
one  would  know  about  it.  '*  Pardon  me,"  etta  for  his  brother,  the  In&nt  Don  Carloe, 
Bristol  replied ;  "  there  is  some  one  who  ^  whom  he  would  secure  the  sovereignty  of 
Will  know  it,  and  inform  the  King  of  Eng-  ^^^  ^Catholic  Low  Countri^  after  the  deatfi 

land  of  the  fiict,  and  that  is  the  Earl  of  BrS-  ^f  ,*^^  ?°fef  ^  {f  ^"*-    ^IT\^  ^^ 

.  ,  ,,    o  XI       1  J  xu  X  -n  •  ^  1  did  not  leiherself  be  caueht  by  these  ofiera, 

tol.       So  soon  M  they  leanied  that  Bristol  however,  and  Louis  Xnrcontented  himself 

was  recaUed,  Phibp  IV.  and  his  council  re-  ^ith  answering,  "  My  zeal  for  the  CathoUc 

garded  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  as  aban-  religion  is  no  less  than  that  of  the  King  of 

ooned,  and,  though  they  did  not  declare  it  Spam.    It  is  the  cmly  thing  which  delays  my 

formally,  they  manifested  their  conviction  by  siBter's  marria^." 

their  actions.    The  Infanta  gave  up  her  Eng-       The  great  hitch  in  the  aflBiir  was  the  en- 

lish  lessons,  and  though  the  presents  were  pgement  James  should  enter  into  as  to  thB 

^.,  '.        ^  ^.,  ^       ,      ..,  treatment  of  the  Ens^lish  Cathoucs.     He  of- 

not  at  once  returned,  it  was  openly  stated  f^^^  ^  ^^^^y        ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^e  the 

that  they  would  be  so  a«  soon  as  their  suspi-  i^ws  passed  against  them,  and  to  tolerate  the 

cions  were  confirmed.    At  the  same  time,  free  exercise  of  their  relirion  in  their  houses. 

Philip  went  to  Andalusia  and  inspected  the  The  French  negotiators  demanded  a  written 

fleet.    Nothing  veas  so  disagreeable  to  James  and  official  oath.    James  consented  to  the 

as  the  prospect  of  a  vrar  with  Spain ;  for,  as  terms,  but  then  came  another  difficulty :  the 

he  wisely  remarked,  that  would  not  restore  Frenchmen  wanted  the  engagement  inserted 

.,        1  /•     i.    X    v  •    1  TT    XL  in  the  marriage  contract,  and  to  this  James 

the  palatmato  to  his  son-m-law.    He  there-  ^j^  ^^^  dare^assent,  as  it  would  be  laid  be- 

fore  summoned   Parbament,  and  laid   the  fo^  Parliament,  and  there  would    be  no 

whole  affair  of  the  Spanish  marriage  before  chance  of  carrying  it  through.     To   these 

it.    The  great  mass  of  the  people  were  op-  reasons  Louis  AlU.  yielded,  and  the  only 

posed  to  it,  and  Buckingham  placed  himself  thing  now  remaining  was  to  obtain  the  dis- 

at  the  head  of  the  opposition.     The  Spanish  pensation  from  Rome.    As  his  emissary  to 

ambassadors  intrigued  against  the  favorite  ^^?  P^I«  ^^^fc^^^^  ^"^^  ^  1^^}^^! 

,     1 .    J  ..  *^      ,   ?.        XT    1    X  xu  astute  man,  Pere  de  Berulle,  who  defeated 

and    almost   dethroned  him     He  lost  the  all  the  schemes  by  which  the  Papal  See  tried 

king  s  favor  for  some  tune,  but  by  a  fortu-  to  evade  giving  its  assent  to  the  marriage, 

nate  chance  Buckingham  was  enabled  to  lay  The  ceremony  vras  arrangwi,  and  the  Due  de 

bare  the  trickery  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Chcvreuse  was  to  act  as  proxy  for  the  Prince 

king  and  Buckingham  became  friends  again,  of  Wales,  but  just  at  the  time  James  I.  was 

The  end  of  the  whole  aflfeir  vras  that  the  two  taken  ill  and  died.    Death,  however,  does 

Houses  declared  that  the  king  could  no  longer,  ^^^  derange  the  course  of  regal  relations : 

^;xL  u ^-.*: ^  *k      ^*'-.*-       r     xu  three  days  after,  Charles  I.  ratihed  the  treaty, 

with  honor,  contmue  the  negotiations  for  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^J  ^^  3.     ^  ^„  j^j      g^  j6^; 

Spanish  marriage.     At  the  same  tunc  they  ^t  the  Louvre,  and  the  marriage  ceremony 

voted  a  sum  of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  was  performed  by  the  Cardinal  de  la  Boche- 

the  war,  should  it  break  out.  foucald  on  the  11th. 
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Rrom  The  Saturday  Review. 
TIIE  BRITISII  SUTTEE. 
A  CURIOUS  chapter  might  be  written  on  the 
tortures  to  which  the  human  female  has  Bub- 
jeotod  herself  for  the  sake  of  concealing  what 
■he  evidently  conceives  to  be  the  normal  ug- 
lineeo  of  her  shape.  The  desire  is  peculiar 
to  her  alone  out  of  the  whole  list  of  animate 
Oeation.  It  is  not  even  shared  by  the  male 
of  her  own  species.  Man  has  never  been 
— >>^»»»^  of  his  outlines.  Such  vestimentary 
nffbrlngs  as  ho  has  been  exposed  to  in  the 
flhaoging  course  of  fashion  have  rather  re- 
mlted  from  an  undue  desire  to  exhibit  them. 
Ibere  were  days  when  a  satirist  could  make 
%miu  of  fashion  dismiss  his  tailor  with  the 
a&ionition — ^*  And  mind  you,  sir,  if  t  cam 
get  into  my  leather  breeches,  I  wont  have 
them."  In  such  times,  a  hook  fixed  into  the 
llf^msB  a  regular  port  of  a  gentleman's  dress- 
ing apparatus,  so  that  by  hanging  his  accu- 
ntdy  made  garments  to  it,  he  coultl  have  the 
aaustancH)  of  the  force  of  gnivitation  in  the 
difficult  labor  of  inserting  himself  ^nto  them. 
Bat  though  such  efforts  undoubtedly  prove 
that  the  French  provrrb,  ilfaut  souffrir  pour 
itrt  belle,  was  unjust  in  its  exclusively  femi- 
nine application,  yet  they  cannot  Ix;  said  to 
faaTe  indicated  any  solicitude  on  the  man^s 
part  to  C(mceal  the  human  outline.  But  the 
woman,  in  various  climes  and  ages,  has  been 
pOflKBBed  with  an  irrepret^'^ible  anxiety  to 
dirtort  an  original  wit)i  which  slie  is  so  little 
ntisfied,  and  has  been  deterred  by  no  suffer- 
ing from  her  aim.  Physical  pain  has  not 
frightened  the  Chim*c  woman  from  cnishing 
her  iect,  or  the  Polynesian  fnim  ehmgatmg 
her  ears.  Neither  ftrar  of  d ysi^'psia  or  suffo- 
oation,  nor  the  misery  of  life-long  compres- 
siOD,  prevented  our  mothers  from  giving,  by 
hard  equeczing,  an  elegant  air  of  fragility  to 
their  waists.  The  faults  of  the  present  fash- 
ion %ure  certainly  not  in  the  banie  direction. 
If  the  young  lady  of  the  last  generation  had 
a  taste  for  s<|ueezing  herself,  tlie  young  lady 
of  the  present  generation  wisely  ])refer8  to 
■qneesc  her  neiglibors.  She  do<>s  not  err  by 
detracting  from,  but  ratlier  by  amplifying 
the  bounty  of  nntiin\  llcr  aim  apinrars  to 
be  to  persuade  tlu;  male  animal  that  the  nat- 
oial  form  of  his  ap|>jint(Kl  helpmate  is  that  of 
a  bell-fihaped  tent  with  a  Mmill  protulN'mnce 
of  arms  and  featun's  Mtrugj^ling  out  of  the  top 
of  it.  '*  Dtsinit  in  divini^-U'll  muUt  r  fornwsa 
mpcmc^^^  would  Im;  the  macaronic  adaptation 
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necessaiy  to  describe  the  mermaid  of  modem 
times.  But  the  chase  after  this  singular  ideal 
involves  the  risk  of  considera])ly  greaU^r  suf- 
fering than  was  heretofore  attached  to  similar 
efforts.  The  fashion  of  low  grates  and  volu- 
minous tarlatans  combined  has  recently  pro- 
duced a  succession  of  terrible  accidents.  ^*  A 
blaze  of  beauty  "  used  to  bo  a  penny-a-lining 
metaphor ;  but  if  matters  go  on  as  they  have 
been  doing  lately,  it  is  likely,  in  the  most  lit- 
eral sense,  to  form  on  ornament  of  our  draw- 
ing-rooms far  more  often  than  could  bo 
wished. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  tliat  there  is  great 
originality  in  this  peculiar  form  of  danger ; 
and  as  originality  is  the  great  recommenda- 
tion of  a  marriageable  young  lady  in  these 
days,  the  thought  will  no  doubt  go  far  to  con- 
solo  all  those  who  are  not  quite  burned  to 
death.  Never  before,  probably,  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  folly,  did  people  ever  lay  a 
train  of  highly  combustible  matter  between 
their  o'wn  combustible  clothing  and  a  point 
some  six  feet  off,  and  carry  this  inflammable 
arrangement  about  with  them  into  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  fireplaces  and'gaslights. 
The  only  precedent  on  record  which  at  all 
approximates  to  the  present  case  is  tliat  of 
the  Frenchman  who  desired  to  commit  sui- 
cide in  an  original  manner,  and  accordingly 
stuffed  his  ear  with  gun-cotton,  and  then  ap- 
plied the  end  of  his  cigar  to  it.  But  then 
the  Frenchman  was  fully  aware  that  a  blaze 
would  be  the  probable  result,  which  does  not 
yet  appear  to  have  dawntnl  uiK)n  the  young 
ladies.  They  se(?m  to  Ik)  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  natural  law,  that  if  even  the  hundredth 
yard  of  the  tarlatan  wherewith  they  are  en- 
compass(Hl  should  catch  firo,  all  the  other  in- 
ten-ening  yards  will  catch  fin?  t<x).  And 
what  that  hundredth  yard  of  tarlatan  is  doing 
— whether  it  is  scorching,  smouldering,  or 
blazing — the  wearer  herself  ii  much  too  far 
off  to  know.  "When  Sydney  Smith  saw  a 
child  trying  to  please  a  tortoise  by  tickling  its 
shell,  he  said  it  was  like  stroking  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  in  order  to  S(K>the  the  Dean  and 
Chaptf-r.  A  young  lady  is  not  quite  so  far 
off  from  her  external  clothing  as  the  assem- 
ble<l  dignitaries  from  the  dome  under  which 
they  are  sitting ;  but  she  is  quite  as  ignorant 
of  what  is  befalling  it.  And  her  crinoline, 
unlike  the  dome  in  question,  is  not  only  mov- 
able, but  has  a  s]Mjrtive  and  capririnus  move- 
ment of  its  own.     A  profound  mathematician, . 
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no  doubt,  could  calculate  with  accuracy  every 
curve  of  the  einuous  course,  as  it  waggles  from 
side  to  side  behind  its  mistress  when  she 
walks  across  the  room.  But  to  unlearned 
eyes  its  wags  are  quite  inscrutable,  and  defy 
all  calculation.  At  one  moment,  it  disports 
itself  amid  a  tray  of  curious  china,  at  another 
it  winds  round  the  legs  of  an  unwary  gentle- 
man who  is  not  used  to  its  ways ;  and  after 
creating  havoc  among  all  the  unstable  pieces 
of  furniture  in  the  room,  and  putting  the  foot- 
man who  is  bringing  in  the  tea  through  a 
series  of  the  most  formidable  feats  of  agility, 
it  is  likely  enough  to  end  with  a  graceful 
sweep  into  the  grate.  If  its  covering  is  silk 
or  woollen,  nothing  comes  of  it  but  a  scorch ; 
but  if  it  be  muslin,  there  must  bo  a  blaze. 
The  unfortunate  wearer  cannot  help  herself; 
for,  as  Nature  did  not  calculate  upon  crino- 
line, and  gave  her  no  eyes  in  the  back  of  her 
head,  she  cannot  keep  a  watch  over  its  pranks. 
Her  only  chance  is  to  act  like  the  helmsman 
of  a  badly  steering  ship,  and  give  a  wide 
berth  to  everything.  But  a  knowledge  of  the 
precautions  necessary  in  drawing-room  navi- 
gation under  the  crinoline  rdgime  does  not 
come  by  nature ;  and  while  young  ladies  are 
gaining  their  experience,  their  novitiate  is 
cut  short  by  a  conflagration.  Of  course, 
many  remedies  liavo  suggested  themselves  to 
affrighted  parents.  One  gentleman  announces 
that  he  keeps  all  his  grates  well  blockaded  by  a 
huge  fireguard ;  for  wliich,  if  frosty  weather 
should  ever  return  to  us,  his  afiectionate  fam- 
ily  will  bless  him.  The  favorite  remedy  is 
the  application  of  a  solution  of  tungstate  of 
soda,  which  would  certainly  render  the  dresses 
non-inflammable,  and,  it  is  said,  would  not  in- 
jure the  ap|X3arance  of  the  stuff.  But  for  its 
possessing  this  indispensable  merit,  we  have 
only  the  word  of  some  eminent  chemists ;  and 
the  young  ladies  are  not  inclined  to  accept 
their  authority  on  bo  delicate  a  matter.  More- 
over, tlie  peculiar  ways  of  manufacturers 
must  be  taken  into  Consideration.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  would  carefully  apply 
the  Bohition  to  the  extreme  end  of  each  piece 
of  stuff,  so  asto  enable  the  customer  to  test 
it  at  a  candle  in  the  shop,  and  entirely  to  sat- 
isfy her  prejudices.  But  if  any  manufacturer 
did  more  than  this,  he  would  certainly  be  be- 
having in  a  very  un tradesman-like  manner. 
Failing  those  remedies,  it  would  bo  very  de- 
sirable that  some  ingenious  mechanist  should 
devisee  some  machine  for  enabling  every  lady 
to  steer  licr  own  cTinolinc,  A  few  steel  rods 
in  addition  to  tlie  present  cage  work  would 
be  no  great  iucrease  of  weight,  and  it  would 
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give  a  lady  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  for 
certain  where  her  crinoline  was  going. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  general  impres- 
sion appears  to  be  that  the  danger  is  unavoid- 
able, and  that  a  store  of  wet  blankets  kept  in 
constant  readiness,  and  hung  like  buckets  in 
the  passage,  is  the  only  remedy.  In  econom- 
ieaHiouses,  the  same  precaution  may  be  pro- 
vided by  occasionally  watering  the  rug.  These 
safeguards  will  probably  be  sufficient  if  the 
non-blazing  portion  of  the  company  are  prompt 
enough  in  applying  them .  Tne  art  of  putting 
out  a  young  kdy  will  no  doubt  become  a  reg- 
ular item  in  the  education  of  a  gentleman. 
Just  as  nice  young  men  are  valued  now  for 
their  dexterity  in  putting  on  a  lady's  shawl 
or  cloak,  so,  in  a  few  jears,  the  ideal  dandy 
will  be  known  by  his  skill  in  throwing  a 
young  lady  down  and  rolling  her  in  the  rug 
or  blanket.  It  is  probable  thattifter  a  time 
the  men  will  get  accustomed  to  their  duties 
as  drawing-room  firemen,  and  will  not  be 
backward  to  perform  them .  Of  course,  a  still 
simpler  escape  from  the  danger,  even  than  the 
wet 'blankets  or  wet  rugs,  would  bo  found  if 
youn^  ladies  would  abandon  the  practice  of 
msertmg  themselves  into  the  centre  of  muslin 
balloons.*  This  seems  the  simplest  way  out 
of  the  trouble,  especially  as  the  Empress  of 
the  French,  at  whose  bidding  the  cage  was 
originally  introduced  among  the  obaequious 
fashionables  of  London,  is  understood  no  lon- 
ger to  insist  on  it.  But  these  specious  hopes 
are  not  likely  to  be  realized.  The  fashion  of 
crinoline  rests  on  foundations  too  sure  to  be 
easily  shaken.  In  the  first  place,  it  consames 
three  or  four  times  more  material  than  the 
garb  of  ten  years  ago ;  and  is  therefore  nata- 
rally  popular  with  the  dressmakers,  who,  if 
not  the  lawgivers  of  fashion,  are  at  least  the 
infallible  exponents  and  interpreters  of  its  de- 
crees. Then  it  gratifies  some  very  pourdonablo 
passions  of  the  female  heart.  It  enables  a 
woman  who  is  tolerably  rich,  and  wishes  to 
be  thought  very  rich,  to  impress  her  wealth 
very  emphatically  on  her  neighbors ;  ajid  it 
gives  to  women  with  bad  figures  a  ^ood  chance 
of  looking  nearly  as  well  as  their  more  fa- 
vored rivals.  Now,  as  the  majoriW  of  fash- 
ionable women  are  women  who  wish  to  seon 
either  richer  than  they  are  or  prettier  than  they 
are,  it  is  clear  that  crinoline  has  attained  a 
position  from  which  it  will  not  be  easily  dis- 
lodged. Something  would  be  grained  towards 
the  preservation  of  numan  life  if  only  noQ-in- 
flammable  stuffs  were  worn  upon  tms  mudi- 
prized  garment.  But,  unluckily,  muslin  and 
tarlatan  are  advertisements  of  youth,  and 
have,  consequently,  a  stronger  hold  on  femi- 
nine affections  than  even  crinoline  itself. 
There  is  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  pro- 
vide an  abundant  supply  of  cold  water,  to  be 
liberally  applied  on  the  first  suspicioii  of 
danger. 
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From  The  London  Review. 
MR.  STORY'S  "ROMR"* 
To  havo  Been  Rome  ifi  the  crown  of  a  lib- 
cnl  education;  but  ho  who  sees  it  must 
bring  an  inHtructed  mind,  as  well  as  eager 
ej«B.     This  spectacle,  for  its  true  contcmpla- 
ikm,  requires  some  faculties  beyond  the  mere 
tarte  for  picturesque  confusion  of  scenery,  or 
fin:  the  marvels  of  plastic  and  pictorial  art. 
It  requires  an  imagination  prepared  by  his- 
torical studies  to  comprehend  ^^  the  Eternal 
aty,"  06  the  monument  of  two  eom})leted 
phtBCH  of  the  world's  civilization, — a  bretulth 
of  intelligence,  as  well  as  a  warmth  of  Hym- 
ptthy,  capable  of  embracing  those  vast  hu- 
mil  interests  which  were  once  centr<Hl  in 
the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  of  ages  \isitit.    It 
lequires,  Anally,  in  the  daylight  of  tlie  pres- 
oit  time,  a  clear  perception  that  the  former 
tUngB,  of  which  lioman  majesty  was  the  nym- 
bdy  haTC  virtually  passed  away  ;  that  by  the 
new  political  and  religious  conditions  of  Ku- 
tope,  the  city  of  the  Tiber  is  designati'd  for 
tlio  seat  of  a  modem  kingdom,  and  nut  of  a 
oniversal  dominion.     It  requires,  in  short, 
that  wo  should  look  to  her  possible  future  as 
the  capital  of  Italy,  undazzled  by  the  myotic 
eplcndor  of  her  Imperial  or  her  PajHil  reign. 
"When  thus  viewed  by  the  heirs  of  EurojH»an 
oilture,  scholars  of  classical  liteniture,  di^ci- 
pl«  of  Western  Christianity,  Rome  will  l)e 
to  them  still  radiant  with  bright  and  glowing 
reooUectiims ;  while,  to  the  believers  in  so- 
cial progrees,  to  those  who  have  faith  in  tlieir 
own  age,  Rome  dir«plays  plain  tokens  of  the 
decay  and  appn)acliing  downfall  of  an  oltso- 
lete  tcmi}or»l  and  fnpiritual  despotism,  whi(*h 
mast  soun  give  place  to  national  unity  and  to 
civil  and  religious  freedom.     Such  are  the 
coDfiideRitions  most  lik(*ly  now  to  occur  to  a 
thoughtful  Kngli^Ii  visitor  in  Rome. 

But  it  lA  diiiicult  for  the  ordinary  tour i.-^t  to 
9jpBT0  time  for  refltx'tion  amidst  all  the  bustle 
of  inspecting  th<;  churches,  tlie  piilares,  the 
pllerics,  the  studios,  the  ruins,  and  the  i-at- 
■eombe,  U-^idc^s  attending  the  afternoon  car- 
riage parade  on  Monte  I'incio,  and  the  (even- 
ing parties  in  the  English  quarter,  which 
ehiefly  occupy  the  precious  days  of  hi.-*  so- 
journ in  Rome.  AVith  all  these  distr:i<.-tions, 
and  the  imiierativo  duty  of  hastily  ga/ing  at 
all  the  famous  shows  of  the  place,  lie  is  a 
resolute  man  who  can  [aiusc  to  gather  up  his 

*Roba  di  Roma.  By  W.  W.  Story.  In  twu  vol- 
■mas.    CliaiHaaa  A  Hail, 


thoughts  of  Rome,  combining  what  he  sees 
with  that  which  he  has  read  before.  Let 
lum  do  this,  in  an  liour  of  pregnant  medita- 
tion such  OS  Gibbon  enjoyed  when  *<  sitting 
among  tlio  ruins  of  the  Capitol ; ''  and  then, 
if  he  possess  a  well-stored  and  vigorous  mind, 
he  may  sec  the  majestic  procession,  as  it  were, 
of  the  successive  ]>owers,  **  which  each  the 
likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on,"  setting 
forth  in  past  centuries  from  Rome,  to  sway 
the  destinies  of  mankind  ;  and  he  may  view 
this  as  a  symbol  of  the  substantial  unity,  be- 
neath its  various  aspects,  of  that  comm(m  lile 
of  Europe  over  whose  development — first  in 
its  classical,  and  siH^ondly  in  its  mcdisevul 
stage  —  Rome  has  twice  presided.  These 
ideas  freely  enter  the  mind  that  is  open  to 
the  intellectual  influences  which  beset  it  at 
Rome ;  and  no  experience  is  more  suggestive 
tlian  this.  But  to  how  many  of  the  thou- 
sands who  yearly  winter  in  Rome,  is  this 
moment  of  fruitful  con  tern  f»lution  grante<l? 
Non  cuivis  Iwmini  contif/ii  adire  Corinlhum ; 
and  of  those  who  do  go  to  lodge  for  a  month 
in  the  Piazza  di  Si)agna,  and  to  lounge  Imv 
tween  the  CV)losseum  and  the  A  atican,  few 
IwrhajiSf  arc  allowed  by  their  leisure  and  by 
their  habits  of  mind  to  indulge  in  historical 
reflections. 

But  if  a  single  visit  to  Rome  may  be  fraught 
with  such  opportunities  of  instruction,  it  is 
certainly  worth  our  while  ta  share  the  obser- 
vations of  an  accomplished  Englishman  or 
American  who  has  resided  there  for  nmny 
years.  Why  is  it,  by  the  way,  that  several 
American  writers  have  entercnl  with  singular 
fidelity  into  descriptions  of  Rome?  In  tlie 
vividness  and  lidelity  of  their  LhiiI  coloring, 
they  have  excelled  whatever  has  latcfly  U'cn 
written  by  our  own  countrymen  on  this  sub- 
ject. Though  no  trannatlantic  jXK't  has  yet 
equalled  the  Roman  stanzas  of*'  Childe  Har- 
old," on  the  other  hand,  neither  Sir  E.  Bul- 
wer  Lyttim,  nor  any  other  of  our  novelists, 
lias  succeeded  like  Mr.  Ilawthonie  in  render- 
ing our  impressions,  whether  felt  in  an  even- 
ing visit  to  the  Colosseum,  or,  as  a  contrast, 
beneath  the  fair  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  or  in 
any  of  those  other  well-known  stvnes,  where 
the  sentiment  which  it  is  customary  to  ex- 
I  ]x^riencc  nevertheless  aflects  us  as  a  surprise. 
AlK)ve  all,  no  writer  has  suecee<led  like  Mr. 
Hawthorne  in  diflusing  thn>ugh  the  whole 
I  atmosphere  of  his  romance  that  peculiar 
I  breath  of  Modem  Rome — that  strange,  sweet, 
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pcrilouB  air,  heavily  laden,  m  it  were,  with 
the  fragrance  of  living  Italy  mingled  with 
the  dank  vapors  of  Rome^R  secular  decay — the 
acent  of  flowers,  the  smoke  of  incense,  the 
taint  of  pestilence,  the  hallowed  dust  of  in- 
nmnerablo  graves — an  intoxicating  air  to  be 
inhaled  with  precaution,  since  for  the  mind, 
as  for  the  Ixxly,  there  is  a  Roman  fever  in- 
festing that  clime. 

Americans,  therefore,  of  the  edacatcd  and 
literary  class,  though  probably  less  addicted 
than  the  English  to  Latin  scholarship,  yet 
usually  taking  an  eager  interest  in  the  his- 
torical antiquities  of  the  Old  World,  have 
done  ample  homage  to  the  genius  loci  at 
Rome.  Mr.  Story,  the  artist  whose  fortunate 
creations  of  tlie  Egyptian  Queen  and  the 
Libyan  Sibyl  were  esteemed  among  the  no- 
blest pieces  of  sculpture  in  our  Great  Exhibi- 
tion last  year,  gives  us,  in  these  two  volumes, 
the  results  of  his  long  personal  acf(uaintance 
with  Rome.  He  tells  us  that  in  December, 
1856,  he  returned  for  the  third  time  to  that 
**  dear  old  city,*'  and  fixed  his  abode  there. 
**  No  one  lives  long  in  Rome  without  loving 
it,"  is  his  confession ;  though  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  may  be  said  of  evciry  other 
place  by  those  most  happily  gifted  in  their 
constitution  and  circumstances  who  have  long 
resided  there.  Yet  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
charms  of  a  Roman  life,  unfclt  at  first,  do 
grow  upon  the  mind  after  months,  and  even 
years,  of  sojourn  at  Rome,  when  curiosity  has 
long  ago  been  satiated,  and  when  every  ob- 
ject of  artiHtic  or  antiquarian  interest  has 
been  thoroughly  explored.  In  a  city  which, 
by  its  ecclesiastic  and  despotic  government,  is 
jealously  secluded  from  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  world,  like  the  **  still  salt  pool " 
of  Tennyson's  poem  that  but  dimly  overhears 
the  plunging  waves  outside  marking  the  on- 
ward tidc-llow  of  human  affairs,  the  over- 
sensitive or  the  over-refined,  having  lost  the 
illusions,  if  not  the  faith  and  courage  of  their 
youth,  may  repose  in  the  pawive  enjoyment 
of  those  pleasures  which  Rome  can  best 
afford, — the  pleasures  of  memory,  of  fancy, 
and  of  taste.  For  the  intellectual  lotus-eater, 
unless  Ik;  will  go  to  finish  his  dream  in  Da- 
mascus, tIi(Tc  is  no  spot  like  Rome,  so  long 
as,  th(i  Pope  still  reigning,  and  Ixjing  impo- 
tent to  change,  Rome  remains  "  a  land  where 
all  things  always  seemed  the  same."  We 
hasten  to  declare  timt  Mr.  Story  is  by  no 
means  one  of  those  foreign  residents  in  Rome 


who  would  selfishly,  for  the  quieter  and  more 
exclusive  gratification  of  their  ffisthetiu  tasics, 
prefer  the  continued  suppression  of  her  civil 
and  national  life.  On  the  contrary,  though 
he  has  f(^nrbome  from  set  political  disserta- 
tions, he  freely  expresses  his  ojnnion  of  the 
rottenness  and  inevitable  ruin  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  government,  as  well  as  his  contempt 
for  the  gross  frauds  and  superstitioDS  by 
which  the  Romish  Church,  at  least  in  Italy 
and  in  France,  is  deformed.  The  whole  tenor 
of  his  book  about  Rome,  which  in  this  re- 
spect we  may  compare  to  Mr.  Adolphns  TtqI- 
lope's  about  Florence,  is  characterized  by  a 
cheerful,  kindly  sympathy  with  the  popular 
life  of  the  Italians.  '*  Roba  di  Roma,"  which 
may  bo  trallBlated  <*  Roman  Matters,"  is  a 
title  not  sufficiently  precise  for  the  contents 
of  these  two  volumes,  which  might  have  beeo 
styled  '*  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Pieo}de 
at  Rome."  Mr.  Story  is  indeed  fully  im-' 
pressed  with  the  considerations  to  whidi  we 
have  alluded,  respecting  the  historical  and 
monumental  character  of  Rome.  In  his  chap* 
ter  on  the  Colosseum,  and  many  incidental 
digressions,  ho  opens  tha4;  vein  of  meditative 
conjecture  and  inquiry  about  the  Rome  of 
past  ages,  which  other  and  more  learned  in* 
vestigators  have  perhaps  nearly  worked  out ; 
but  his  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquities  docs 
not  claim  to  be  very  accurate  or  profound, 
lie  blunders  strangely,  for  instance,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  site  of  the  Ara  Coeli  as  having 
been  once  occupied  by  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Rome.  But  these  are  not  the  points  on 
which  he  invites  us  chiefly  to  consult  him, 
and  we  must  not,  therefore,  bear  too  hardly 
on  the  manifest  defects  of  his  erudition, 
though  his  etymology  of  primavera  as  <'  the 
first  true  thing,"  i.e.,  the  spring  of  the  year, 
does  strike  us  as  supremely  ridiculous.  It  is 
much  plcasanter  to  thank  him  for  the  really 
valuable  additions  he  has  made  to  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  social  life  and  domestic 
habits  of  the  actual  Roman  populatiQn.  The 
scenes  which  have  grown  so  familiar  to  him, 
and  of  which  he  has  grovm  so  fond,  in  his 
thoughtful  and  observant  rambles  through  the 
by-streets  and  market-places  of  the  city,  or 
along  the  highways  of  the  Campagna,  ave 
depicted  in  these  pleasant  volumes  with  a 
graphic  power,  and  a  hearty  human  sympa- 
thy, not  surpassed  by  any  author  of  those 
local  sketches  in  Italy  which  have  been  abun- 
dantly produced  of  Into.    The  cheap  thoatwi, 
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one  of  which,  in  the  open  air,  is  held  in  the 
llftiiflolcum  of  Divas  AuguBtus,  where  clowns 
and  harlequins  now  tumble  in  a  pantomime, 
or  hnrk  comedians  recite  a  laughable  farce, 
— ^the  puppet-shows,  the  strect-muBicians,  the 
wandering  mummers,  the  eternal  beggars,  in- 
dnding  that  renowned  old  cripple  Beppo,  who 
daiinB  a  personal  friendship  with  every  visitor 
lo  Rome, — the  coffee-houses  and  wine-shops, 
with  their  habitual  guests,  and  all  the  appa- 
ntiis  for  eating  and  drinking  in  places  of  vul- 
gar  resort, — the  whole  physiognomy  of  retail 
tiade  m  such  crowded  markets  as  those  of  the 
Plastt  Navona  and  the  Pantheon, — the  ro- 
mantic attire  and  simple  habits  of  the  peas- 
antry, whose  wagons,  drawn  by  superb  white 

t,  encumber  the  neighlx)rhood  of  the  fo- 
t, — the  popular  festivals,  half-Catholic, 
hatf-Pagan  in  their  origin,  which  afibrd  tu- 
nmltaous  recreation  to  an  ignorant,  though 
sot  a  morose  or  vicious  race, — the  ceremonies 
of  birth,  baptism,  betrothal,  marriage,  and 
I,  which  attend  on  the  individual  exist- 

of  the  Romans, — these  are  Mr.  Story's 
fiiTorito  themes.  One  of  his  best  and  fullest 
oliapters  is  devoted  to  a  minute  account  of  all 
the  games  commonly  played  at  Rome,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  in  sports  with  a  ball, 
requiring  much  athletic  strength  and  hardi- 
hood, the  vaunted  prowess  of  our  English 
cricket-players  is  fairly  mat<.'hr<l.  Another 
chapter  is  occupied  with  the  Ghetto,  or  Jew- 


ish quarter,  which  has,  however,  been  fre- 
quently described  by  previous  writers.  In 
general,  ho  has  refrained  fromdwelHiig  u|X)n 
those  features  of  Rome  and  Roman  life  which 
others  have  already  depicted,  and  especially 
from  descanting  on  topics  which  belong  to  tho 
domain  of  tho  fine  arts.  Those  hackneyed 
praises  of  the  Laocoon,  the  Apollo  Ik'lvedere, 
the  Dying  Gladiator,  and  tho  ])ioturcB  of 
Rafiaelle,  which  greet  us  in  every  lM>ok  of 
Italian  travel,  are  excluded  here.  With  the 
Church  ceremonials  and  observanctfl  he  med- 
dles no  more  than  to  discuss  their  influenoo 
on  the  morality  and  intelligence  of  tho  peo- 
ple, leaving  it  to  tho  annual  Hock  of  Prot- 
estant connoisseurs  to  admire  or  to  deride,  as 
they  will,  the  ecclesiastical  ]x^nips  and  sliows 
of  an  alien  creed.  Mr.  Story,  however,  as  an 
enlightened  looker-on,  a  Li))eral  and  l^>t- 
cstant  of  English  race  and  culture,  has  small 
reverence  for  the  Papal  system,  either  in 
Church  or  State,  and  docs  not  fear  to  expose 
its  corruptions,  though  writing  without  any 
polemical  intent.  His  concluding  cliapters, 
on  saint-worship  and  the  prfvailing  suix^rsti- 
tions,  are  not  the  least  instructive  port  of  his 
book.  **  Rol)a  di  Roma  ''  supplies,  uptm  tlio 
whole,  together  with  an  immense  variety  of 
entertaining  anecdotes,  just  that  uiformation 
which  is  wanted  aliout  the  iiKHleni  Romans 
thomselves,  and  their  ways  of  every-day  life. 


FUkziko  to  Death. — ^I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  mfuiy  instances  of  persons  being  frozen  to 
dfiolJi.  It  is  astonishing  in  how  sliort  a  time  a 
man  will  freeze  to  doith — in  an  hour,  even  in  j 
leas  time.  I  shall  mention  a  few  cases  only  out 
oCmany. 

What  phyaiologicnily  takes  place  when  a  miin 
htuaa  to  death,  is  nowhere  accuimtclv  described 
that  1  know  of.  It  is  commonly  .stated  that  there 
b  a  ercat  tendency  to  Kleep,  which  must  Ix:  ro- 
Med,  chie  dcnth  will  follow,  as  if  sleep  of  itself 
waa  tin  dangerous  tiling.  No  doubt  sleep,  or  an 
eihanstkm  rc!<emhling  sleep,  overtakes  a  person 
diiUed  through,  and  should  he  give  way  to  ro- 
poae  and  not  carry  on  that  excrci^v  which  gener- 
atea  caloric,  would  cool  more  and  more  down 
urto  death,  and  then  freeze.  A  man  frozen  to 
dsath  cannot  describe  what  his  feelings  were ;  but 
tbare  are  nuiny  perijons  to  be  met  with  in  rigor- 1 
oua  climates  who  have  beeii  on  the  brink  of  per- ! 
iahing  in  this  way,  and  from  the^^,  by  proper 
inqairies  and  my  personal  experience,  the  £icts 
are  easily  asoertuined. 

What  docs  take  place  in — the  person  is  gencr- 
allj  Iktigued  and  hungry  ;  commences  to  cool . 


down  in  the  limbs  and  surftice  first ;  the  blood 
returning  thence,  diminishes  the  temjjcratui'C  of 
the  interior  blood  with  which  it  mixe^,  pubie  after 
pulse. 

Proof,  Thirty  years  since,  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  blce<l  for  accidents,  the  blood  from  h 
cold  arm  and  hand  ettoiping  from  the  bohilic  vein 
might  bo  found  at  r>l)  degi'ces  or  leT«.<4.  Who  has 
not  often  cxpcrience<l,  when  ridhig  in  a  coM  day, 
the  face  very  ciild,  the  p:ux)tid  fluid  trickling  in 
cold  gashes  over  his  second  superior  molar  tooth? 
Tho  external  blood,  tlien,  is  much  coMer  than 
natural.  This  constantly  n^tuming  cold  blood 
tends  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
muss,  cooling  the  interior.  Tito  pulse  diminishes 
in  volume,  becomes  thrcoily,  almost  ce;i><*s  ;  Tut- 
icssness  like  nUvp  comes  on,  insi-uhibility  follows, 
breathing  ccaKCS--dcath.  Then  it  is  that  tlie 
body  freezes  in  a  stiort  time,  for  the  inteiior  as 
well  OS  the  exterior  nijuires  but  a  few  degrees 
more  reduction  to  Invome  solid iticl.  These  facts 
are  of  frL*quent  occurrence  in  c«^ld  clinmti's,  and 
escape  notice  l)y  the  ignonint  mass  ;  but  intelli- 
gent and  nsisiiniiig  ijenoUM  fiei-ueivc  them,  and 
know  them  well. — Du.  Nulso.n. 
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THE  TWO  WORLDS  IN  THE  MOON.  that  we  Bee  only  an  exaggerated  Alpine  or 

Mr.  Cramttok,  in  the  just  published  edi-  Andes  region  projecting  nearly  thirty  miles 

tion  of  his  clever  little  work  on  the  Lanar  beyond  the  average  level  of  the  lunar  surfiu^e. 

World,  tells  UB  an  amusing  story  of  an  enthu-  If  this  be  true,  there  are  all  sorts  of  provok- 

fiiastic  friend  of  his  own  who  holds  that  the  ing  consequences.    As  we  never  get  a  glimpse 

''*'  Heavenly  Jerusalem  "  is  preparing  on  the  at  the  other  side  of  the  Moon,  who  keeps  al- 

other  side  of  the  Moon  —  which  is,  indeed,  ways  facing  about  just  so  as  to  avoid  showing 

the  reason  why  she  always  feces  about  so  us  her  other  hemisphere,  wo  never  get  a 

provokingly  just  so  as  to  keep  the  vision  Oat  glimpse  at  the  average  level  of  the  lunar  ear- 

of  sight,  like  a  tantalizing  parent  revolving  fece.     Hence  all  our  conclusions  as  to  the 

on  his  own  axis  in  order  to  keep  pockets  loaded  inhabitability  of  the  Moon,  derived  from  a 

with  Christmas  presents  from  the  aggressive  knowledge  that  no  clouds  and  no  atmosphere 

curiosity  of  the  children  till  the  proper  mo-  of  any  appreciable  degree  exist  on  this  side 

ment  arrives.   When  Mr.  Crampton  suggested  of  the  Moon^  are  untrustworthy.    Twenty- 

to  his  friend  that  the  Moon,  so  far  as  we  nine  miles  above  the  average  sur&oe  of  the 

see  her,  is  very  like  what  Dr.  Whewell  calls  earth  the  rarity  of  even  our  own  atmosphere 

her — a  big  cinder  wholly  devoid  of  the  condi-  ;  would  bo  probably  so  great  as  to  render  it 

tions  of  earthly  life  and  growth — the  gentle-  scarcely  appreciable  at  all,  even  to  afltronomi- 

man  who  had  ascertained  the  site  of  the  New  ;  cal  instruments,  and  quite  unequal  to  the  sup- 
Jerusalem  replied  triumphantly  that  this  was  ^port  of  any  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  life  of 
exactly  the  strength  of  his  case :  *'  This  side, 
it  is  true,  is  barren,  but  the  Heavenly  Jeru- 
salem is  on  the  other  side,  purposely  concealed 
from  us  till  the  time  comes." 

This  suggestion,  sanguine  as  it  seems,  so 
far  as  it  merely  asserts  that  the  Moon  mod- 
estly puts  the  worst  face  on  the  matter,  in 
relation  to  our  earth,  is  not  without  real  sci- 
entific support.    A  modem  German  astrono- 


our  earth.  Accordingly,  conjecture  may  take 
full  possession  of  this  invisible  side  of  the 
Moon ; — and  conjecture  does,  in  £eu^,  give  it 
back  the  atmosphere  which  had  been  denied 
it,  the  outer  margin  of  which  is  supposed  so 
&r  to  touch  the  mountain  heights  of  this  bar- 
ren side,  as  to  justify  those  astronomers  who 
fancy  they  have  seen  proof  of  a  very  thin  at- 
mosphere in  the  refraction  of  stars  just  on  the 


mer,  Profet^sor  Ilnusen,  has,  or  is  believed  to '  edge  of  the  Moon,  and  to  confirm  the  asser- 
have,  made  a  discovery  which  raises  all  kinds  I  tion  of  the  astronomer  Schroter,  that  be  had 
of  speculations  about  this  rather  tantalizing  discovered  traces  of  twilight  there,  which 
satellite.  He  has  discovered  and  proved,  as  could,  of  course,  only  be  due  to  an  atmoe- 
he  thinks,  that  this  side  of  the  ^loon  is  noth-  phere  of  some  kind.  Thus  much  may  oer- 
ing  but  a  mountain  range  raised  twenty-nine  tainly  be  granted,  that  if  Professor  Uansen 'S 
miles  above  the  average  level  of  the  Moon's  '  discovery  be  true,  the  lunar  atmosphere,  if  it 
surface ;  or,  to  express  the  same  thing  more  \  exist  at  all,  would  certainly  be  attracted  to 
technically,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ;  the  opposite  or  heavy  side,  and  might  well 
Moon  is  not  her  geometrical  centre,  but '  fail  to  be  sensible  at  an  elevation  of  twenty- 
twenty-nino  miles  on  the  opposite  side  of  her '  nine  miles,  even  though  quite  dense  enough 
goometviral  ccutrc.  That  is,  the  more  solid  |  to  support  terrestrial  life  and  vegetation  at 
part  of  the  Moon  woiid  be  on  the  far  side  |  the  average  level  of  the  lunar  surfiioe.  It 
from  the  earth,  and  all  that  we  see  of  her 'gives  no  proof  that  such  an  atmosphere  ex- 
would  1x*  a  buljring  hemisphere,  comparatively  :  ists,  but  does  give  very  good  reasons  why,  if 
much  less  dense  and  weighty,  projecting  "  there  be  one,  we  have  failed  to  detect  it  with 
twenty-nine  miles  bi^yond  the  surface  which  any  certainty. 

the  moon  ought  to  show  to  us  if  the  density '  But  if  this  be  so,  and  if,  as  a  cooseqaeiiec, 
were  e<iual  throughout,  and  if  the  hemi-  a  lunar  population  exists,  but  exists  oil  Iho 
sphere  on  this  side  therefore  wertr  uniform  in  averted  side  of  the  ^loon,  this  is  oertainfy  a 
weight  and  form  with  the  hemisphere  on  the  !  very  curious  and  startling  exception  to  the 
other  Hide.  Pivjfestfor  llaui«en  supposes,  in  argument  from  design  which  has  been  so  often 
fact,  —  and  ahtrv>nomer8  appear  to  think  he  reasonably  j^ressed,  and  often  again  pressed 
has  proved  his  rase, — thot  the  Moon  turns  a  much  too  far,  in  astronomical  speculmiion. 
sort  of  tower  of  crusty,  broken,  porous,  and   For  what  should  we  then  have  bat  an 
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which  would  promote  life  exactly 
where  the  reflected  light  of  the  earth  could 
BOi  be  available  at  aU,  and  render  life  impos- 
able  exactiy  where  the  light  of  the  earth  is 
brflliaiitly  Tisiblc  ?  TV  hen  we  remember  that 
to  the  poflBible  inhabitants  of  the  Moon  the 
niglit  ii  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hours 
(a  Ibrtiiight)  long, — while  the  earthlight,  if 
,  would  be  fourteen  times  as  brilliant  as 
moonlight,  or  equivalent  to  fourteen  such 
we  see,  there  seems  something  dis- 
tevMogly  arbitrary  in  an  arrangement  which 
pants  all  the  conditions  of  life  where  there 
is  no  such  lamp  during  the  long  night, — and 
withholds  them  exactly  where  such  a  substi- 
tnte  for  sunlight  exists. 

But,  perliaps,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  en- 
tirely gratuitous  to  suppose  an  atmosphere 
flSseBtiiBd  to  the  existence  of  rational  life,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Inminous  cinder  which  we  behold  should  not 
be  peopled  by  living  beings  organized  some- 
what differently  fi^pm  ourselves.  The  answer 
is  very  simple.  Of  course,  we  cannot  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  rational  or  spiritual 
life  anywhere  in  space,  for  so  far  as  the  Infi- 
nite and  Eternal  life  is  concerned  we  believe 
that  it  exists  everywhere  alike :  but  so  far  as 
we  localize  to  any  extent  the  life  of  finite  and 
organized  beings  like  our  own,  we  must  do 
so  under  conditions  as  nearly  us  possible  re- 
sembling our  own.  The  only  reason  why  we 
pitch  upon  satelliti'S,  planets,  or  stars,  at  all, 
father  than  empty  space,  ns  possible  resi- 
dences for  beings  like  ourselves,  is  that  there 
we  have  those  physical  conditions  of  rest  and 
motion,  and  a  confining  atti-action,  which 
liken  the  situation  very  much  to  ours.  The 
Ifoon  seems  a  likelier  place  than  the  interlu- 
spaces  for  sentient  IxMngs  only  because 
the  Moon  there  would  \ni  a  gravitating 
chain  to  keep  them  within  limits,  and  a  solid 
sarfeoe  to  walk,  stand,  or  lie  down  upon. 
Bat  if  this  gives  us  more  reason  to  expect  or- 
gsoised  beings,  than  we  sliould  have  without 
it,  it  nccesMirily  follows  that  the  existence  of 
any  other  univernal  phj-nical  condition  of  our 
life,  which  exists  or  is  absent  on  the  Moon  gives 
ns  A>  much  more  reason  to  exi^ect  or  deny  the 
esistenoc  of  Ixiings  organi/o<i  like  ourselves 
there.  Now  if  we  suppoFi;  f  tr  a  moment  that 
there  is  a  real  and  su1>Htantial  atmosphere  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Moon,  while  there  is  no 
such  atmosphere  on  this  tiidc,  let  us  consider 
how  fundamentally  difierent  the  life  of  the 


Cislunites  and  the  Ultramontane  Lunites  must 
be,  and  how  infinitely  more  like  ourselves  the 
Ultramontane  Lunites,  who  can  never  see  the 
earth,  would  ha  than  their  inaccessible  neigh- 
bors, the  Cislunites,  who  do  not  indulge  in 
lungs,  but  whose  eyes  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
that  luminous  spectacle. 

In  the  first  place,  bodies  must  )x)  organized 
on  a  totally  different  principle,  if  lungs  are 
to  be  given  to  the  one  and  denied  to  the  other ; 
not  only  the  lungs,  but  the  whole  circulating 
system  would  be  essentially  different ;  there 
could  be  no  distinction  between  the  arterial 
and  venous  blood  without  the  lungs, — even  if 
there  could  be  any  animal  heat  or  blood  at  all 
without  them.  Most  scientific  men  hold  that 
without  an  atmosphere  the  sun's  heat  would 
never  accumulate  sufficiently  to  permit  of  any 
fluid  or  liquid  form  of  matter.  Even  the  gases 
they  suppose  to  be  frozen  on  this  side  of  the 
Moon, — just  as  at  a  very  moderate  height  in 
our  atmosphere,  even  under  a  tropical  sun, 
the  cold  is  intense  enough  to  frecK^  mercury. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  enough,  not  only  thattlie 
whole  bodily  organization  must  be  utterly 
different  on  the  possible  atmospheric  and  non- 
atmospheric  fiice  of  the  Moon, — but  all  that 
depends  thereon.  Chemistry,  physiology, 
medical  and  surgical  science  must  be  totally 
different  in  the  opposite  hemispheres.  You 
cannot  easily  imagine  anyone  common  disease, 
or  common  remedy,  except  the  knife,  in  the 
two  worlds ;  and  even  steel  without  fire — and 
where  all  the  ganes  are  solid,  combuHtion  must 
1)6  at  least  difiicult — cannot  be  manufactured 
in  earthly  iashiun.  A V  here  there  is  no  air  at 
all,  the  inc(mvcnicnci^  or  overcrowding  must 
be  small,  because  purely  mechanical ;  epidemic 
diseases  can  scarcely  exist,  and  both  smells 
and  sounds  uiut^t  be  faint.  Solid  whispering 
galleries  must  supply  (if  there  be  ears)  the 
place  of  atmospheiic  vibrations,  and  a  CIbIu- 
nist  audience  must  be  connected  with  the 
speaker,  or  rather,  perhaps,  sound-maker 
(for  without  the  medium  of  air  the  tongue 
and  lips  would  scarcely  be  chosen  to  originate 
the  vibrations)  by  K>me  solid  nexus.  Again, 
without  steam  or  wind  the  Cinlunists  would 
have  no  great  natural  motive  power  unless 
the  fourteen  davs'  continuous  sunshine  de- 
veloped  some  gix-at  store  of  heat,  of  which  we 
know  nothing ; — and  this,  without  the  accu- 
mulating ftilils  of  the  atmo!«pheric  blanket,  wo 
cannot  think  likely.  Without  air  and  water 
there  could  be  no  vegetables  in  our  sense,  and 
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no  binlB  or  fishes, — and  little  or  no  color  as 
distinguished  from  light  and  shade.  It  would 
bcf  a  worI<l  only  of  photographic  art,  if  any ; 
for  it  is  the  reflecting  and  refracting  power 
of  tlie  air  which  gives  diffused  tints  and  makes 
the  heayens  blue  instead  of  black.  Of  all  the 
lists  of  earthly  oceujxitions  scarcely  one  would 
be  possible  in  an  airless  and  waterless  and 
plantless  world,  the  mineralogists,  geologists, 
mathematicians,  and  pure  mechanicians,  alone 
ezoepted.  Bakers,  who  depend  on  com; 
brewers,  on  water  and  barley  and  bops ;  gro- 
cers, on  tea,  sugar,  and  raisins ;  sailors,  on 
sea  and  wind,  would  clearly  be  oven  less  pos- 
sible than  physicians  and  chemists.  Sleep  it- 
self, if  it  existed,  would  be  indistinguishable 
from  death,  as  neither  pulse  nor  breathing 
could  exist,  and  a  man  would  have  to  move 
to  prove  that  he  was  alive.  Drinking  would 
bo  impossible,  —  and  if  eating  remained,  it 
would  be  essentially  different,  while  the  ab- 
sence of  animal  heat,  and  of  storm,  wind,  and 
rain,  would  render  houses,  dothing,  and  all 
such  accessories  of  life  entirely  needless.  In 
a  word,  the  Cislunites  must  be,  if  they  exist, 
infinitely  more  different  from  their  neighbors 
the  Ultramontane  Lunites  if  the  latter  live  in 
an  atmosphere,  than  the  latter  axe  from  us ; 
indeed,  tlie  only  really  common  physical  ap- 
paratus which  the  two  could  have  would  be 
eyes  and  muscles, — in  both  of  which  the  Cis- 


lunites would  have  tlie  advantage;  because 
they  would  have  a  moon  fourteen  times  as 
big  as  ours  during  the  long  night ;  and  Iw 
much  le£s  troubled  with  their  own  weight  at 
a  height  of  twenty-nine  miles  above  the  sur- 
face of  their  world  than  their  neighbors. 
Even  in  Lanfjfuage  the  whole  field  of  metaphor 
and  symbol  must  be  utterly  different.  It  is 
dear  that  if  they  have  a  Colenso,  the  contro- 
versy cannot  turn  on  such  a  word  as  Inspira- 
tion ;  and  that  when  they  die  they  cannot  be 
said  to  expire ;  nor  can  their  term  for  ^ '  spirit ' ' 
be  derived  from  any  word  indicating  the 
breath  of  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  really  bo  an 
atmosphere  and  a  population  on  the  other 
side  of  that  lunar  dnder,  the  people  ore  prob- 
ably (unless  they  sleep  for  a  fortnight  together, 
which  is  too  beautiful  to  bo  true)  very  much 
more  advanced  in  their  astronomy  than  our 
earth,  having  so  much  longer  uninterrupted 
periods  for  study  of  the  heavens.  But  thcj 
must  have  been  long  embarraBsed  to  know 
that  they  move  round  a  centre  of  attraction 
that  they  can  never  see,  nor  hope  to  see ;  and 
must  feel  a  certain  annoyance  at  knowing 
that  there  would  be  such  a  splendid  nocturnal 
lamp  if  they  could  but  scale  that  inacceesiblo 
hemisphere  of  extra^tmospheric  cinder  at 
their  antipodes. 


A  Prophecy  in  Jest. — ^The  following  extract 
fh)m  a  burlesque  article  in  the  JNTjw  Monthly 
Mar/azinc  for  1821,  entitled  "Specimen  of  a 
prospective  Newspaper,  a.  d.  4796,"  is  curi- 
ous:— 

**  The  army  of  the  Northern  States  (of  Amer- 
ica) will  t.ikc  the  field  against  that  of  the  South- 
ern Pw)viiice8  ctii-ly  next  spring.  The  principal 
northern  Icrcc  will  consist  of  1,490,000  (Hckod 
tiijops.  (loiieral  Congi-eve's  new  mechanical  can- 
non was  tried  bust  week  at  the  siege  of  Georgia. 
It  disch;iri^td  in  one  hour  1120  baMs,  each  wcigh- 
iii|?  five  Imiidrcd  weight.  The  distance  of  the 
objectH  fire<l  at  was  eleven  milciii,  and  so  perfect 
Wciii*  tlic  enpilnc  that  the  whole  of  these  balls  were 
lodged  in  the  space  of  twenty  feet  square." 

A  mil)Requont  article  in  this  specimen  states 
that,  "  by  means  of  a  new  invention,  Dr.  Clark 
cn)&sed  the  Atlantic  in  seven  days."  How  little 
did  the  WTiter  anticipate  that,  in  forty  years, 
these  to  him  wild  fancies,  would  be  almost  real- 


ized.   It  is  worth  notice  that  a  war  between  the 
N<Hi^  and  South  was  anticipated.  H.  S.  G. 


MEniciNE.—**  In  the  Christian  world  the  high- 
er education  is  resolved  into  three  Faculties — 
Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine ;  of  which 
the  first  conducts  our  mental  culture  with  nfrr- 
enco  to  religion ;  the  second  with  reHenaooe  to  the 
State  and  its  business  ;  the  third  with  re&ranoe 
to  the  material  world  and  the  properdea  of  iti 
component  parts.  For  Medicine,  In  its  orignal 
and  comprehensive  sense,  as  one  of  the 
divisions  of  human  culture,  must  be 
as  taking  in  the  whole  of  phyfdoal  i 
Whewelly  Elements  of  Morality ^  ineludim 
Polity^  1845,  vol.  iL  p.  321. 

How  is  this  shown  to  have  been  the  **  onjgiBal 
sense  "  of  medicme  ?  J.  JX 

— JVbtef  «Mi  ^twrtKi 
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main  topic  of  this  book,  which  consists 
of  eflBajB  reprinted  chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review^  is  Law ;  and  wc  think  we  may  fairly 
all  it  tbe  most  delightful  law-lx)ok  wc  have 
ever  read.  Mr.  Senior  deals  with  law  in  its 
highest  sense,  as  the  expression  of  a  nation's 
ooDBciciicc  in  the  working  of  the  social  com- 
l^et.  Ho  tc»llH  of  the  experience  of  Berryer 
ftod  Tronsim  de  Coudray  as  lawyers  before 
ftod  during  the  great  French  revolution. 
From  vivid  sketches  of  the  chaos  of  French 
revolution  as  seen  from  the  lawyer's  point  of 
in  striking  instances  tliat  suggest  sound 
ization,  Mr.  Senior  turns  in  his  next 
J  to  Coke,  as  ^*  one  of  the  illustrious  men 
fo  whom  we  owe  the  parliamentary  indepen- 
dence on  wliieh  our  free  institutions  are  based, 
and  tho  judicial  independence  by  which  they 
are  presen'ed ;  "  to  Sir  Randolph  Crewe,  who 
"  followed  Coke's  glorious  example  in  declare 
ing  the  unlawfulness  of  arbitrary  taxation 
and  imprisonment;  "  and  to  tho  experience 
of  other  foremost  men  in  the  line  of  English 
Chief  Justices.  Then  he  describes,  and  illus- 
trates freely  by  curious  examples,  German 
Criminal  I'rucedure.  The  relation  of  religion 
and  of  fanaticism  to  the  constitution  of  society, 
and  the  influence  that  has  been  or  might  have 
been  czereiscd  t>y  individual  men  over  the  fu- 
ture destiniotf  of  nations,  is  the  subject  of  the 
next  essay,  wliich  has  for  its  theme  the  Clois- 
ter Life  of  Charles  V.  "  If  Luther,"  says 
Ifr.  Senior, — 

•*  Had  not  lieen  bom,  or  if  he  had  wante<l 
Mjy  one  of  that  wonderful  asseniblage  of 
morel  and  intelie<>tital  excellenccH  that  ena- 
bled him  to  triumph  in  tbe  most  difficult  con- 
test that  ever  was  wage<l  by  man,  if  he  had 
bad  less  courogt',  Ich^  Kelf-<)ev(>ti(»n,  less  dili- 
cence,  less  «i;^(ity,  less  elfKiuence,  Kw?  pni- 
OOBOPy  or  1<*H  sinc^iTity,  the  Pope  would  still 
he  the  spiritual  ruler  of  all  "Western  Kurop*' 
and  America,  and  tho  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Bomanism  would  pre\'ail  there,  doubti'd  in- 
deed, or  disbeli(>ved,  or  unthought  of,  by  the 
edoeated  classes,  an<l  little  luiderstnod  by  the 
vnedooated,  but  conlbrmed  to  by  all. 

«<  On  the  other  hand,  if  C'harles  V.  had 
heen  aUe,  like  the  Kl<^ctor  of  ISaxony  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  shake  ofi'the  prejudices 
of  his  early  education — if,  like  them,  he  had 
listened  to  Luther  with  candor,  and ,  1  ike  them , 
bad  lieen  convinced,  and,  instead  of  striving 
iu  crush  the  Reformation,  luul  put  himself  at 


its  head,  a  train  of  consequences  w(mld  Iiave 
been  set  in  motion  not  less  momentous  than 
those  which  would  have  followinl  the  submis- 
sion or  the  premature  death  of  Luther. 

The  Reformation  would  have  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Germany  and  of  tlie  Netherlands. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  vast  countries  were 
all  eager  to  throw  ofi*  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
and  were  kept  under  her  yoke  only  by  tlio  tyr- 
anny and  persecution  of  Cliarles.  Germany 
would  have  remained  an  empire.  It  reijuired 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  religious  cause  to  rouse 
her  feudatories  to  rise  against  their  sovereign, 
and  to  force  on  him  a  treaty  whieli,  in  facrt, 
admitted  their  independence.  It  was  to  tl.e 
treaty  of  Passau,  to  the  shock  then  given  to 
tho  imperial  sovereignty,  that  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  a  hundred  and  iifty  years  after, 
owed  his  crown,  and  the  em^xTor,  who  had 
recognized  one  of  his  ^-assals  as  a  king,  lost  all 
real  authority  over  the  others. 

"  If  the  wliole  of  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries  had  remained  one  united  bod}*,  if 
the  former  liad  not  lK3en  laid  waste  by  the 
thirty  years'  ^var,  and  tho  latter  by  tho  war 
which  produced  tlie  indeiK*ndenc(?  of  the 
United  Provinces,  such  an  empiriMvould  have 
been  the  arbiter  of  tlie  Continent.  Flanders, 
Alsace,  I/orraine,  and  Fran(»he  Compte  would 
have  remain(^d  German ;  Fiu^ee  would  not 
have  been  able  twice  to  threaten  the  indepen- 
dence of  Europe ;  a  Bourbon  would  not  now 
be  reigning  in  Spain. 

**  No  country  would  havo  gained  so  much 
by  such  a  change  in  tlio  course  of  events  as 
Spain.  In  the  first  j)lact%  she  would  have  l)o- 
come  Protestant,  lew  of  the  phenomena  of 
that  remarkable  period  are  more  striking  than 
the  weakness  of  tho  hold  whieh  j»eeuliar  ro- 
li™u8  opinions  then  possessed  ovw  the  bulk 
of  the  {xx)plo  of  Europe.  Henry  Vill.,  Ed- 
ward M.,  Mary  and  Elizalx;th,*  turned  the 
English  backwards  and  fom'ards,  from  Ro- 
manism to  l^testantism,  and  from  Protes- 
tantism to  Romanism,  at  the  will,  we  had 
almost  said  at  the  caprice  of  the  monarch  for 
tbe  time  being.  The  pride  of  the  Roman 
C'atholics  had  not  l)een  roused  by  the  ri\'alry 
of  a  new  Church,  with  bishops  and  revenues 
and  patronage  and  power  and  rank  of  its  own. 
The  Keformation  app(*ared  to  them  not  tlie 
introduction  of  a  hostile  iaith,  but  n  purifica- 
ticm  of  the  old  one,  and  wlhTCver  it  was  not 
j)erpecuted  it  \\'aB  adoptc<l. 

**  Ireland  may  apw^ar  to  Ix*  an  exception ; 
but  the  real  sovereigns  of  the  greater  part 
of  Ireland  were  then  its  native  chieftains. 
Henry  V£H.  and  his  immediate  successors 
were  hostile  pretenders.  And  it  may  be 
added  that  tbe  Reformation  was  not  preached 
to  the  Celtic  Irish.  They  could  not  read 
I^tin,  and  no  reformer  wrote  or  preached  in 
Irish." 
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From  Buch  topics,  that  lie  at  the  very  root  beuf,  a  French  jeweller,  who  supplied  funds 

of  questions  of  social  law  and  order,  Mr.  Sen-  at  the  request  of  the  young  man's  mother  and 

ior  turns  to  the  lawyers  again,  and  discusses  with  the  father's  knowledge.    The  recovery 

Bacon's  reasoning  upon  moral  questions  that  of  jNI.  TubeuTs  money  from  the  domestic 

concern  yet  more  nearly  the  framework  of  despot  was  one  of  M.  Berryer's  first  achieve- 

society.    The  succeeding  essay  on  Lord  King  ments  as  a  lawyer. 

— ^who  from  the  beginning  of  this  century  un-  Again,  under  the  old  rigime,  there  was  at 
til  his  death  in  1833  steadfastly,  actively,  and  Brussels  a  rich  vndow,  Madame  de  Peetre  de 
with  unswerving  fidelity  to  his  own  sense  of  Senefie,  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  with  seven 
truth  maintained,  usually  against  Tory  pre-  children  and  many  grandchildren, 
dominance,  constitutional  opinions  in  the  uxtf^,  supper  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince 
House  of  Lords— is  in  good  harmony  with  its  de  Soubise,  a  set  of  Parisian  fashionables  re- 
predecessors.  It  is  followed  by  another  sketch  solved  that  one  of  them  should  proceed  to 
of  the  disruption  of  political  society,  as  seen  Brussels  and  marry  the  opulent  Avidow.  The 
in  the  old  troubles  of  the  Argentine  Republics,  necessary  funds  were  supplied  by  a  contribu- 
The  curious  phases  of  man's  social  Ufe  dis-  tion,  and  the  choice  of  the  emi^ry  was  left 
«i^o^  :«  ^\.I^^^  ,.„«>^-^„o  ««..«^^+^  ««^  to  chance.  The  lot  fell  upon  the  Comte  de 
closed  m  the  very  numerous  anecdotes  and  ^^argemont,  a  man  of  hi|h  family,  and  of 
narratives  that  enbven  Mr.  Senior's  book,  considerable  property,  heavily  encumbered, 
and  in  the  most  interesting  way  give  force  to  <*  On  his  arrival  at  Brussels  ho  introduced 
its  philosophy, — especially"  perhaps  some  of  himself  to  Madame  de  Pestre,  and  secured  the 
the  opening  tales  of  life  under  the  French  rev-  ser\'ices  of  her  maid  and  of  her  confesBor. 
olution,— justify,  no  doubt,  the  closing  satire  The  maid  concealed  him  one  evening  in  her 
of  a  few  pages  devoted  to  Anecdotes  of  Mon-  mistress's  bedroom.  In  the  middle  of  the 
t^™,  Tu««.  ««^  A.^«,  ♦!,«  \.^^^,  r.c  «  «r^*f »«  night  he  showed  himself.  Madame  de  Pestre 
keys.  They  are  from  the  book  of  a  writer  ^^  fopassistencc.  This  was  the  signalfor 
whoisstrongly  disposed  to  bebeve  that  "man  the  appearance  of  the  maid,  who  uiwdonber 
is  but  a  better  breed  of  monkey."  mistress  the  danger  to  her  reputatwn  of  an 

Mr.  Senior's  two  French  lawyers,  MM.  ^ci^^,  and  proposed  that  the  advice  of  her  oon- 

Berryer  and  Tronson  do  Coudray  were  both  fossor  should  be  taken.    The  count  protested 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  same  year,  1778.  ^^^  ^is  indiscretion  had  been  forced  on  him 

Their  earliest  cases  illustrate  the  moralsof  the  by  the  violence  of  his  passion ;  and  the  con- 

^1^  ^A»:^r,      A  «««♦!« «  r.c  x^/^•«o«r^^  ft.«  fessor  recommended  that  all  scandal  should 

oX^rdgimc     A  gentleman  of  Normandy,  for  ,^  ^^^.^^  ^    ^  immediate  marriage.     Ma- 

instance,  when  the  Parhaments  were  exiled  d^me  de  Pestre  was  weak  enough  to  consent ; 

by  Louis  XV.  in  1771,  retired  to  Holland,  but  as  she  yielded,  not  to  love,  but  to  fear, 

leaving  in  a  dull  country  mansion  his  wife  to  she  insisted  that  the  marriage  should  take 

manage  his  afiairs,  and  with  her  a  son  aged  place  in  Brussels,  that  she  and  all  her  estates 

two-and-twenty.    The  son  fell  in  love  with  should  continue  subject  to  the  laws  of  Flan- 

the  only  pretty  woman  near,  his  mother's  ^^^^'  that  hex  husband  should  have  no  power 

hMiy's-maid,  and  with  his  mother's  consent  l?/ri^'V   '''*  ^f'f'  -^^V^^l^ 
•^  .  ,  .    '     „,        ...  -                .            T  should  contmue  absolute  mistress  of  her  prop- 
married  her.    Iwo  cluldren  were  born.    Li  ^^^^  ^^^  4,,^^^  ^^^  ^^^ly  benefit  derived  l^  tfi« 

1774,  the  Parliaments  being  recalled,  the  ab-  count  should  be  a  life  income  of  20,000  franoB, 

sentee  returned,  and  the  young  wife  with  her  and  100,000  francs  as  capital. 

two  children  fled  from  before  him  into  Eng-  "  The  marriage  on  those  terms  took  place 

land.    The  son  remained,  and  as  he  honestly  i»  February,  1776. 

refused  to  proceed  for  a  divorce,  his  father,  , . "  T^«  husband  ahnost  immediately  aaitted 

^u*„:«:^    «  7  /*-   j^  ^^^1,^4  ««^o„««^  k:o  «.x«  "^^  wite,  and  in  June  wrote  to  ask  her  whether 

obtninm';  a  leUre  de  cachet,  procured  nis  con-  1  ^  «^„m  „,^,^„„  xu^i.  u^  u^a  ^^^  ».^a:«^  a.. 

„           ^^.    XL                 nc.i  17-         TT.       11  Bhe  could  suppose  that  he  had  any  motive  for 

finement  in  the  prison  of  St.  Yon.    His  cell  marrying  an  5d  woman  except  the  full  oom- 

was  on  the  second  floor  of  one  of  the  towers,  mand  of  her  fortune.    A  few  days  afterwaids 

and  from  its  window  the  son  threw  himself  he  informed  her  that  he  intended  to  aeiie  all 

into  the  yard  as  the  father  was  descending  the  her  property  in  France,  and  to  force  her  to 

staircase  after  a  harsh  interview.    The  young  P^  ^^  iheie.    His  attempts  to  execute  thees 

man,  aged  six-and-twenty,  ^vaa  a  cripple  for  ^^J^  produced  a  compromise,  in  punuanoe 

IT      u'    r  i.u     J- 1       X      1     A  u  J.  rf  of  which  a  divorce  a  mensa  ct  thoro.  in  a  smt 

hfe;  his  father  di<l  not  relent,  but  Govern-  j^.tituted  by  the  husband,  ..-as  pronounced 

ment  revoked  the  Icttrc  de  cachet,  and  tlie  son  y^j  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  Mechlin ;  and 

fled  to  join  in  Enghxnd  his  wife  and  children,  the  count,  in  exchange  for  all  his  cluinw  un- 

Therc  the  family  was  maintained  by  M.  Tu-  der  the  marriage  or  the  settlement,  reoeived 
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.  350,000  ftancs  and  an  annuity  of  10,000 
more. 

"  The  350,000  francs,  however,  Avero  soon 
BDcnt,  and  the  count  renewiMl  hin  le^l  Avnr- 
mre.  He  attempted  to  set  anide  the  divorce, 
•aeoeedcd  in  getting  possession  of  the  Fi'ench 
ertates,  and  kept  up  a  never-ending  liti^ition 
nepecting  thoBO  m  B(>lgium.  Ahidamo  de 
Pe^redicd,  Avom  out  with  care  and  vexation. 
ISie  annexation  of,  Belgium  rendered  the 
whole  property  of  lier  children  suhjeet  to  the 
jurudiction  of  the  Freneli  laws,  nml  the  count 
■pent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  persecut- 
ing them  from  trihunal  to  tribunal.  M.  Ber- 
irer  was  counsel  for  Aladame  de  Pestre  and 
lor  her  descendants  ;  and  he  dwells  upon  his 
floertioDS  in  their  cause  as  one  of  the  most 
ftidaoua  and  one  of  the  most  ))rilliant  parts 
of  hifl  professional  career.  The}-  produecl  him 
OQ  one  occasion  a  curious  testimony  of  ad- 
miration. M.  de  Wargemont  Avas  dead,  and 
bie  Bister,  Madame  de  Querricux,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  some  of  Ids  claims,  and  ap])arently 
to  Bomo  of  his  litigiousness.  As  her  broth- 
er's representative,  she  prosecuted  an  appeal 
•gainst  the  Pestre  family.  An  elderly  lady 
mt  hchind  M.  Berryer  while  he  conducted 
the  defence.  She  was  observed  to  listen  with 
great  emotion,  and  as  soon  as  he  Hit  do>\ii, 
pcened  him  to  accept,  as  a  mark  of  her  ad- 
miration, a  ring  made  of  the  hair  of  her 
youth." 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
CD  the  fourteenth  of  Jul}',  M.  Berrjer  was 
acting  as  secretary  to  a  hastily  fonuiMl  bureau 
of  his  parish.  It  yvna  a  hot  evening,  the 
windows  were  o])en,  and  through  a  window 
mme  pikes  Ixairing  bloody  heads  were  thrust 
into  the  room.  One  was  the  head  of  Launay, 
others  the  heads  of  Swii's  mastsacnil  within 
the  Bastile.  Until  that  day  all  had  thriven 
with  M.  Berryer,  and  t!ie  higlient  profes- 
nonal  honors  seemcHl  to  1>o  within  liis  gmsp. 
Bat  he  then  foresaw  the  inunen!^'  I^'riis  of 
the  time,  and  resolved  to  re^iiain  for  life 
within  the  safe  Iniunds  of  u  private  station. 
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possession.  *  How  Umg,'  said  M.  Jjo  Rov  iSer- 
maise,  '  has  this  potwhbion  lasted? '  '  NVhy, 
citizen  president,'  repliwl  the  iteasant,  *  it 
must  1)0  at  least  eighty  or  ninety  years, 
taking  in  ni}'  great-grandfather,  my  gniud- 
father,  my  father,  and  mys<'lf.'  *  Then  '  re- 
i»lied  the  judge,  *  you  ouglit  to  ])e  satii-ficd  ; 
every  one  in  his  turn — yours  has  lasted  lung 
enoujrh  in  all  conscience — now  let  your  poor 
neiglibor  have  his.'  " 

Under  the  Reign  of  Terror  tlie  hi  des  suspects^ 
that  sent  men  and  women  sentenctHi  Imt  un- 
tried to  the  guillotine,  C(Aere<l  murders  of 
which  the  infamous  frivolity  is  1)ebt  perceived 
in  the  citation  of  exampk-s. 

**  In  1787,  money  ha<l  been  Iwrrowed  in 
Paris  on  printed  debentun-.<  for  JLl(M)t»ach, 
signed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence?.  They  went 
])V  the  name  of  actions  dn  Prince  dc  'OaUcs 
The  transaction  was  an  unfortunate  one,  tlie 
delx'ntures  wei*e  refusinl  jmyment,  l(»st  their 
value,  and  disapixiired.  Six  years  ofter- 
wards,  all  persons  eonct*nieil  in  their  intro- 
duction into  the  IHiritiaii  market,  or  in  their 
circulation,  were  aeeustnl  nsconfn-rcrohifion 
naires,  and  enemies  of  tli(»  pe(»2ile.  Tl:e  Due 
de  St.  Aignan,  a  former  client  of  ^I.  lierryer, 
on  whom  a  money-lender  had  I'.^nrd  pome  of 
these  debentures,  and  who  had  ohliij;ed  him 
liy  law  to  take  them  1)ack,  was  among  the  ac- 
cused. So  was  his  ducliees,  a  y«>ung  Avoman 
of  fashion,  whom  no  one  (Hjuld  siipjM)^!e  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  her  husUind's 
transactions.  So  were  even  the  notari(*s  in 
whose  hands  thev  were  dejxHiited,  and  their 
clerks ;  and  even  M.  Chaudot,  wlio  had  merely 
given  a  notarial  attestation  whi(rh  he  could 
not  legally  refuse.  All  were  condemned,  and 
all  were  executed. 

*'  Another  notary,  M.  Martin — a  friend, 
like  M.  Chaudot,  of  M.  Berryer — met  at  his 
door,  on  his  return  fnmi  a  nioniing's  walk,  a 
g(;ndarme,  who  rtMjuired  his  immediate  attend- 
ance ])eft)re  the  revolutionary  trihunal.  He 
found  there  thret»  p<'rs«»ns  accusetl  t>f  having 
signed  a  pedigree  crrtilicjite,  wliicli  had  l)een 


Meanwhile  lawyers  were  abolishetl,  it  was  dojHj,,itod  in  his  ofliee.     Tl»ei-e  was  n')thinff 


open  to  all  men  to  a]>ixnir  1m 'ion;  the  new 
tribunals  as  dcftnsrvrs  offirin/j;  and  what 
tribunals  were  tliesc*  for  the  advi)eate  of  law 


o]»]<H.'tionable  in  tlie  cert i lira te,  but  it  was 
said  that  some  ill  uh.*  might  1k>  made  of  it. 
The  public  atruNT  simply  asked  him  if  tlie 


In  one  of  the  metn)iK>litan  eimrts,  t!ie  Tribu-  I^F'*  ^^^^  j"^'^  I'H*^**''*  ^'^^'^  ^'""  ^  ,""'*  *'"  '"'^ 

M/  des  Hftnimcs,  here  id  the  short  rei^ort  of  a  ^^'f'^^'^^  >*»  riMjuinnl  the  tril,unal  to  cvnWet 

^^^  ^  and  sentence   hnn   to  death,  tog<:tr.er  with 

^*®'"^  tliose  previously  accused.     Tlie  tribunal  in- 

••  The  porties  were  two  villagers  frf>m  Mon-  stantly  complinl ;   the   four  prisoners  were 


treuil,  the  matter  in  disputes  a  small  e^^tate. 
The  plaintiil'  nested  his  cLiim  on  a  dee<l  of 


removed  from  thelmr;  r<»um  was  found  for 
them  in  the  carriajjes  whieii  were  K-ttinj;  off 


oonTeyance,  which  appeared  on  ins{MH.'tion  to  >  for  the  guillotine ;  and  within  three  hours 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  projMTty ;  tlie  '  M.  Martin  was  an  unaccused  man  and  an  ci- 
dureiidaat's  case  depended  on  uninterrupted  j  ecu  ted  criminal. 
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**  In  the  grand  old  castle  of  Canipy,  near  resulted  in  the  foil  of  Robeppierro  is  fall  of 
St.  Ijo  in  Normandy,  is  the  portrait  of  a  life  and  action.  In  all  the  lx>ok  a  deep  vein 
Madllc.  de  Faiidojis,  the  daughter  of  a  M.  de  of  thought  runs  through  each  scries  of  inci- 
^udoas  who  in  1793  was  the  proprietor  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j  everywhere  the  movement  of 
the  castlo  and  of  the  large  estate  dependent  .,  ,  .,  . .  .  i  i  *  .^  n 
on  it.  It  is  that  of  a  very  pret^^  girl  of  ^^^  Philosophic  mind,  but  it  seldom  appwirs 
eighteen,  with  abright,  gay  expression.  The  disembodied  as  the  palo  didactic  ghost  that 
Faudoas  were  p^jpular  in  their  neighborhood,  scares  so  many  readers  from  the  books  of 
and  took  no  part  in  politics.  In  a  letter  to  a  thoughtful  men.  Mr.  Senior's  bent  of  mind 
young  friend,  Madlle.  do  Faudoas  said,  *  Ma  is  essentially  reflective,  and  he  does  not  stint 
chicnnc  vient  do  mettre  au  mondo  quatrc  po-  his  humor  in  these  pages ;  yet  so  cleverly 
tits  citoycns. '  The  letter  was  opened  at  the  ^^  ^e  reason  by  particular  facts,  rather  than 
Paris  poBt-offico.  She  and  her  father  were  ac-  ,  . ,  'a  '  i,u  n.  e  ^  * 
cused  of  iK^ing  suspected  of  incivism,  arresteii  6^°^  '^^J  «>  "^'^  "lu^  vT.''^  ''T^''^ 
in  their  castfe,  earned  to  Phris,  and  guillo-  «»^  lUustration,  that  the  bghtcst  dmncr- 
l;iQ(>(|.  table  talk  is  often  duller  than  the  weightiest 
•  **  *  My  groat  grandmother,  my  grand-  of  his  historical  reflections.  Take  for  exam- 
mother,  and  my  great  aunt,'  said  a  lady  pie  his  suggestion  of  wliat  may  have  been 
whom  wo  met  at  a  neighboring  chateau,  «« the  most  important  half-minute  in  history." 
'were  guillotined  on  the  same  day.  Mv  The  Convention  has  turned  upon  Robespierre, 
great  grandmother  was  ninety  years  old.  jx^  „„,|  i .  ^,^^„;^^  .^  :*  „«.^i.  ♦:ii  ««„ 
When  rnterrogated,  she  begged  them  tospeak  °«  ?°/^  ^  companions  arc  in  arrest  tUl,  rcs- 
loudcr,  as  shr^-as  deaf.  **  Ecrivez,"  Wd  ^«d  by  the  commune,  they  are  carried  oflf  m 
Fouquicr-Tinville, "  qui  la  citoyenno  NoaiUcs  tnxunf^h  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
aconepireeourdementcontrclaRepublique."  ««By  this  time  it  was  nearly  eight.  The 
They  were  drawn  to  the  Place  do  la  Repub-  Convention  re-assemblcfl,  but  it  was  only  to 
lique  in  the  same  tombereau,  and  sat,  waiting  communicate  their  alarms.  *A  few,'  sajB 
their  turn,  on  the  same  bench.  My  great  Thibaudeau,  *  had  gained  courage  by  their 
aunt  was  jroung  and  beautiful.  Tlie  execu-  success  in  the  mormng ;  others  awaited  the 
tioner,  while  fastening  her  to  the  plank,  had  result  in  silence ;  the  greater  part  were  una- 
a  rose  in  his  mouth.  Tlic  Abbe  de  Noailles,  ble  to  comprehend  what  was  going  on.  As  it 
who  was  iHilow  the  scaffold,  disguised,  to  l>ecamo  dark  the  horror  of  our  situation  in- 
givc  them,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  a  sign  of  creased.  We  heard  the  noise  of  the  drums 
benediction,  was  asked  how  they  looked,  and  of  the  tocsin.  A  few  mcmlx^rs  formed 
**Coujme  pi,"  ho  said,  "elles  allaicnt  h  la  themselves  into  a  committee  to  consider  the 
mesae."  '  "  course  to  be  adopted,  and  others  listened  in 

the  utmost  anxiety  to  the  reports  brought 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  M.  Bcrrycr  gave  back  by  those  who  had  ventunJl  to  ascertain 

up  the  public  exercise  of  his  profession.    lie  the  state  of  things  without.    At    length, 

could  not  act  as  defcnseur  offideux  without  a  a^«t  midnight,  the  crisis  appeared  to  ap- 

ccrtilicate  of  d-isme.    He  could  not  be  sure  P*^.^-  ^  CoUot  dllcrbois,  the   l^resident, 

of  getting  such  a  certificate  from  the  violent  «?'^  ^!\  *"?.  ^V^^^^  voice,  -  Rcpresenta- 

o     -  *'.        J  ^,  .^^        «  , .  tives,  the  time  is  come  for  us  to  die  at  our 

men  who  formed  the  committee  of  his  sec-  ^^^ .  j  ^^^  informed  that  Uenriot's  forces 

tion,  a  brothel-keeper,  a  knife-grinder,  a  por-  Burround  us."    Instantly  all  the  spectatom 

tcr,  and  a  shoe-cleaner.    Their  refusal  would  fled  from  the  galleries,  the  members  who  Imd 

place  himamong  the  suspected.    Meanwhile,  been  standing  together  in  groups  took  their 

to  sit  still  and  do  notliing  was  to  incur  suspi-  ubu^I  8«i<»»  and  prt»parcd  to  die  with  decency, 

cion.    He  must  appear  busy,  and  obtained  As  for  mvself,  I  had  not  the  slightest- doubt 

therefore  from  afriend  the  office  of  sub-agent  that  our  last  moment  was  come. 
.  \i      %T  ..      1  m_                 ^^         1.1      X       **  It  was  true  that  Ilenriot  had  led  his  men 

in  the  National  Treasury.      Mcanwhde  at  to  the  attack.    His  cannon  c>-en  were  pointed 

homt!,  he  and  his  wife  sometimes  brought  at  their  doors.    But  when  he  gave  the  woid 

their  table  out  into  the  street  for  Ic  diner  pa-  to  fire,  his  artillerymen  hesitoteil,  and  at  hot 

trivticpic  in  the  presence  of  passers-by,  or  refased.    Ilenriot,  finding   that  hie  troops 

Madame  Berryer  took  her  turn  at  the  baker's  coulJ  ^ot  be  depended  on,  thought  it  nro- 

as  a  watcher  over  the  just  and  fair  distribu-  ^©nt  to  march  them  back  to  the  Hdtel  de 

tion  of  the  loaves  at  prices  regulated  with  t^Vf^oo  ♦»,„a+i.«f  /x^fii^  ^*v*:^^»  ;*..o.^ 
.,  ,.  ^.,  \  .  .  i.^.  *  i_  **  It  was  tnus  that,  on  tne  caprice  or  irrestH 
consideration  of  the  pocket,  not  of  the  baker  lutionof  halfa  dozen  men,  the  fete  of  the  con- 
but  of  the  poor  citizens  who  were  to  be  fed  vention,  and  perhaps  the  future  history  of 
4ipon  his  substance.  France,  and  even  of  Europe,  depended.  For 
Mr.  Senior ^s  account  of  the  struggle  which  if  the  camion  had  fired,  and  Hcnriot's  forceBt 
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^  of  iliem  the  mme  men  who  three  years 

before  had  stonned  the  Tnilcries  and  de- 
■lEayed  the  defenderB,  had  rushed  iut(>  the 
kaOT  where  the  inemhers  were-  sitting,  mere- 
ly awaiting  their  fate  Avithout  any  plan  of 
TCfliBtaiice,  it  seems  prohable  that  the  greater 
paii  of  the  aflKmbly  would  have  been  mas- 
•acred  on  their  scats;  and  certain  that  all 
who  escaped  would  have  been  treated  as  they 
IhemaelTea  treated  their  adversaries  a  few 
faonxs  afterwards — would  have  been  eon- 
denmed  and  executed  without  trial.  IU)bef- 
iiiaiio  would  have  been  absolute  master  of 
FiariB.  Whether  he  would  or  would  not  have 
been  aMe  to  summon  another  reprewntativc 
— ombly,  or,  without  one,  to  retain  the  j^rov- 
tnees  and  the  armies  in  subjection  to  Pans,  is 
more  questionable.  But,  on  any  supposition, 
Ihe  whole  subeequ<mt  course  of  events  would 
have  been  different:  there  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent scenes  and  different  actors.  Pichegru 
might  have  imitated  Monk,  and  royalty  have 
been  restored  by  a  native  army  in  1794,  instead 
of  by  a  foreign  one  in  1814 ;  or  Nantes  and 
LyoBS  and  Bordeaux  and  Toulon  and  La  Ven- 


dee, might  have  snceessfully  risen  against 
Paris,  and  France  have  split  into  hostile  com- 
munities. Reform  would  have  been  delayed 
in  Germany,  and  accelerated  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  half-minuto  during  which 
it  was  undecided  whether  the  artillery  would 
fire  or  not,  is  the  most  important  hal^minute 
in  history." 

None  who  have  read  Fcucrbach  in  his  orig- 
inal detail  can  fiiil  to  admire  the  tact  with 
which  Mr.  Senior  marshals  his  facts,  and  con- 
centrates all  the  essential  details  of  some 
strange  and  interesting  case  into  a  narrative 
that  enchains  the  attention  while  it  is  after  all 
only  the  case  in  point  that  illustrates  differ- 
ences between  Bavarian  and  British  criminal 
preccdure. 

Upon  each  essay  in  the  volume  wc  arc  tempt- 
ed to  dwell,  and  from  each  wo  could  enrich  our 
columns  with  entertaining  and  suggestive  ex- 
tracts. But  wc  must  leave  the  book  to  its  read- 
ers, who  will  need  no  guide  to  the  enjoyment 
of  its  various  contents. 


Lum.— I  send  some  lines  which  were  found  in 
the  pocket-book  of  a  young  man  who  was  drowned 
in  an  arm  of  the  sea  near  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
4b  Euter  Bfonday  last  An  intimate  friend  says 
ef  hfan :  '*  Qb  was  the  nicest  fellow  I  ever  naw. 
He  had  been  roughing  it  four  or  five  yeoro,  and 
had  had  several  very  narrow  e§cap€$from  drown^ 
igfff  tbou|^  he  was  the  best  swimmer,  as  well  as 
the  best  boatman,  in  the  colony.  Ho  was  popu- 
lar with  every  one  high  and  low,  shrinking  from 
DO  fiUigue  or  hordBhip ;  yet  a  perfect  gentlo- 
mail  in  every  respect"  I  have  not  seen  the  lines 
dsewhere  ;  and  they  are  fresh,  and  like  what  a 
■M  of  strong  feeling  and  poetic  temperament, 
not  aeeostomed  to  versification,  woald  write  after 
OW  of  his  eeoapeB.  Some  of  his  friends  will  be 
1^  to  know  whether  the  lines  are  original  or 
Dot    If  not  known,  I  think  them  well  worthy 


«« 


Mdiumfound  in  the  Pocket  of  H.  B,,  drowned 
llaaUr  Monday,  1802,  J^'ew  Zealand. 

**  From  the  deep  and  troubled  watcn  comes  the 

cry: 
Wnd  are  the  waves  around  me  ! — dark  the  sky. 
There  is  no  hand  to  snatch  me  tram  the  sad  death 

Idle. 

"To  one  small  plank  that  fails  me,  clinging  bw, 
I  am  daafaed  by  angry  billows  to  and  fro : 
I  htar  death-anthona  singing  in  all  the  winds 
that  blow. 

"A  cry  of  safimng  gashes  from  my  lips. 
As  I  behold  the  distant  white-sailed  nhips 
0*cr  the  dark  waters  glancing,  where  the  horison 
dips. 


They  pass :  they  are  too  lofty  and  remote : 
They  camiot  see  the  spaces  where  I  float 
The  last  hope  dies  within  me,  with  the  gasping 
in  my  throat 

"  Through  dim  cloud  vistas  looking,  I  can  see 
The  new  mtmn^s  crescent,  sailing  pallidly  ; 
And  one  star  coldly  shining  upon  my  misery. 

"  There  are  no  sounds  in  nature  but  my  moan— 
The  shriek  of  the  wild  petrd,  all  alone — 
And  roar  of  waves,  exulting  to  make  my  flesh 
their  own. 

**  Billow  with  billow  rages,  tempest  trod — 
Strength  fails  mo— coldness  gathers  on  this  clod — 
From  the  deep  and  troubled  waters  I  cry  to  thee, 
O  Goil ! "  IL  B.  C 

— JVbto  and  Queries. 


CniVFONiEB. — ^This  word  in  Freneh  rignifies  a 
«  rag-picker."  How  came  it  to  be  the  designa- 
tion of  an  article  of  drawing-room  furniture  T 

£.  F.  Whlououbt. 

[The  conftislon  commences  m  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  derives  the  word,  in  both  mean- 
ings, from  Chiffon,  a  rag,  any  old  bit  of  linen  or 
cloth. 

Chiffonnier,  Chifibniere,  a  man  or  woman  that 
eollectt  rays. 

Chifibnnier,  an  article  of  fhmitare,  properly 
with  drawer  St  where  ladies  keep  their  odds  and 
ends.  Borne  learned  Frenchmen  think  this  latter 
word  ought  to  have  the  ffiminine  fbrm.  Chiffon'^ 
niere,  which  is  indeed  the  more  nsoal  of  the  two.] 
— Abiei  and  Queries. 
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From  Tho  Spectator.  Aflcr  aU  definitioDB  thoro  is  Btill  an  in- 

EPIGRAMS,  AXCIEXT  AND  MODERN.*  stinct  required  to  tell  an  epigram   from  a 

Mr.  Bootu  has  adopted  a  somewhat  nar-  mere  eomic  rhyme,  but  ^Ir.  Booth  scarcely 

row  and  tivhnical  idea  of  the  epigram.    **  In  adheres  to  his  own  idea  over  two  pages  of 

our  own  day  and  our  own  language/' he  says,  his  collection.    This,  for  example,  is  a  re- 

'*  an  epigram  is  understood  to  uiean  a  poem  tort  related  in  rhyme,  but  in  no  conceiTa- 

distinguished  for  its   point,  elegance,  and  ble  sense  an  epigram : — 

brevity ; '»  but  the  definition  is  surely  imper-  «.  John  Trott  was  desired  by  two  witty  peera 

(ect.     The  word,  as  the  compiler  allows,  orig-  To  tell  them  the  reason  why  asses  had  cars, 

inally  meant  an  inscription,  and  in  England  *  An'^  Pl<»sc  you,*  quoth  John,  *  I'm  not  given  to 

ite  use  is  certainly  not  restricted  to  verse.  ^^^  dai^lTp^eume  to  know  moi«  than  my  bet^ 

No  Englishman  tlunks  of  questioning  that  tcrs  * 

Voltaire  uttered  an  epigram  when  he  said  the  Ilowe'er,  from  this  time  I  shall  ne'er  see  your 

*'  Frenchman  was  a  cross  between  an  ape  and  graces, 

a  tigt^r-tiger  predominating;"  or  Disraeli,  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  without  thinkmg«a««^ 

when  he  wrote  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 

**  the  house  of  Pelham  lias  been  distinguished  ^^^*®  *^»  *'»<>"K'^  >*  «>"^  ^i^*"  ™ 

for  tlie  hist  century  by  an  incapacity  for  range  of  his  rule,  will  seem  to  a  stricter  tosto 

statesmanship  and  a  genius  for  jobbing ;  "  or  '*^**«'  »  rhymed  pun  than  an  epigram ;— 

the  Legitimists,  when  they  voted  for  l^ud-  **  'Tis  well  enough  that  Goodinaugk 

hon,  because  "  one  must  pass  through  the  before  the  Uouse  should  preMih  ; 

Red  Si^a  to  reach  the  promised  hmd."    Even  ^''w  ""♦J'"''^*'/"?/^  ^"^^ 

-,     «    xi          ij            11        i.1-  i.  xi-  Were  those  he  had  to  teach." 
Mr.  Booth  would  scarcely  deny  that  the  man 

who  siiid  "  all  the  Luttrells  havo  curly  teeth  Compare  that  with  Pope's— 

and  straight  hair  "  made  an  epigram,  or  that  «  And  moonstruck  poets  midnight  vigils  keep, 

Maoaulay*s  description  of  Atterbury's  de-  Sleepless  themselves  to  give  to  others  sleep  ; " 

fenci*  of  the  letti«rs  of  Phakris,  as  "  the  very  ^,  ^j^^  ^^^\\^j,t  epigmm  given  by  Corlyle,  aa 

best  l>ook  ever  written  on  the  wrong  side  of  ^^^^^  ^^^,  ^^c  door  of  Bishop  Pdmpignall, 

aquestion,of  both  sides  of  which  the  writer  ^^^  tnmskted  the  LamentaUons,  aadthe 

was  profoundly  Ignorant,     belonged  to  thv  ^g.^^^  ^jU  l^  ^^  ^^^  ^^     g^^^^ 

same  class  of  comix)sition.    In  English,  too,  ^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^  Swift's  is  do  mora  an  epi- 

we  submit,  the  word  carru*  with  it,  by  p^^  i^  the  true  English  ecnee  than  any  other 

usagis  though  not  by  nature,  tho  idea  that  ^^         ^^  gju    •    ^ 

the  Pi»ntenco  or  verso  shall  bite,  shall  be  *,                     , 

b^ad.,1.  ^  it  we«..  «i«n  ao«.cbody  or  .«nc-  " l^Z^^^J^!^^^,^'^'^ 

things  an  idea  admirably  put  in  the  verse  « 

Mr.  Booth  has  used  for  a  motto :—  ^^ic^  is  only  a  little  better  than  this,  oat, 

"  An  epigram  »houM  be.  if  right,  "^^  »»^PP^»  ^^"^  ^^^  ^'«^^*kee  paper  :— 

JShort,  tiimple,  pointed,  keen,  and  bright,  •«  \  correspondent,  something  new 

A  lively  little  thing  !  Transmitting,  signed  himself  X.  Q. 

Like  wsu«p  with  taper  body— bound  The  editor  his  letter  road. 

By  lines— not  many— neat  and  round,  And  b<^gcd  he  might  bo  X.  Q.  Z." 
All  ending  in  a  sting.** 

If  «'  liii««  "  be  taken  to  include  lines  of  ^™«''  'if  P»**.  *^/  "5*r'«  ^^  <»'*'»• 

prose,  and  "  point"  Ix,  held  to  include  aU  ""''J'^'  ^^'^^'  description  of  Mahomedam 

varieties  of  cftccUvo  mconinR,  that  definition  «»»t't"t«'  "^  t™"  Bpecimcn. 

i^  f^ood,  though  it  is  still  too  limited.     An  "  Men  of  the  saintly  monlcrous  braod, 

epijjram  may  occur  within  a  poem  which,  in  _.To  carnage  and  the  Konn  given, 

i,.af.  is  not  one ;  »s,for  e^mple,  thc^lin«.  ^ 5!?^^ d&'A  trJS"v,ii^ 
in  Mi>orc  s  terrible  song  on  the  iTinee  Re- 
gent "s  treatment  of  Sheridan.  Brevity  is  an  absolute  nccossitj,  mad  cos- 
-  No,  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  those  that  despise  «q^cntly  Swift's  scorching  venes  npcmliail. 
thoc,  borough,  incisive  as  they  arc,  are  nlhor  a 

Though  that  would  make  £un>pe*s  whole  opu-  string  of  epigrams  than  a  complete 

Icncc  mine.*' 
.-,.  -.  .i*j         DD        t"  Th«  world  he  cumbered  long  enoudi, 

•Epyrams,  AnaaU  and  Modmi,    By  Bcv.  J.  Uc  burnt  his  candle  to  the  UUiff: 

Booth.    Lun^mao.  ' 
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And  tliat*B  the  reason,  some  folks  think, 
Bfo  left  bdiind  so  great  a  stink. 
Behold  his  Aineral  appears, 
Kor  widow's  8i||;hs,  nor  orphan's  tears, 
Wont  at  such  times  each  heart  to  picrso, 
Attttd  the  progress  of  his  hearse. 
Bat  what  of  thatT  his  fViends  may  say. 
He  had  those  honors  in  his  day ; 
Traub  to  his  profit  and  his  pride. 
Ho  made  them  weep  belbro  he  died. 
Come  hither,  all  ye  empty  thingH  ! 
To  bubbles  raised  by  bretith  of  kings ! 
Who  float  upon  the  tide  of  state ; 
Come  hither  and  behold  your  fate ! 
LK  pride  be  taught  by  this  rebuke 
How  very  mean  a  thing's  a  duke  ; 
From  all  his  ill-got  honors  flung, 
Vuned  to  that  dirt  fh)m  whence  he  sprung." 

—^Dean  Swi/L 

It  18  not  sufficient  that  a  verse  to  bo  em- 
balmod  in  a  collection  like  this  should  be  nn 
epigram,  but  it  should  abio  be  a  good  one. 
Mr.  Booth  is  catholic  in  his  tastes ;  ho  trans- 
lates Martial,  and  also  quotes  Punch;  but 
his  notion  of  catholicity  seems  to  bo  to  pul)- 
lish  all  tho  funny  Tcrses  in  his  scrapbook 
without  attention  to  quality.  Many  of  them 
•re  wretched,  and  some  are  on  sulijccts  so 
looal  or  BO  fleeting  that  they  arc  almost  unin- 
telligible. The  following  are  about  as  bad  in 
•il  ways  as  it  is  possible  for  epigrams  to  be : — 

<'  Two  butohers  thin. 

Called  Bone  and  Skin, 
Would  starve  the  town,  or  near  it ; 

But,  bo  it  known 

To  Skin  and  Bone, 
'thiiJUth  and  blood  wont  bear  it" 

"Flam,  to  my  fiice,  is  oft  too  kind. 

He  overrates  both  worth  and  talents  ; 
But  then  he  never  fails,  I  find. 
When  we're  apart — to  strike  the  balance." 

"pTe  lost  the  comfort  of  my  life 
Death  came  and  took  away  my  wife  ; 
And  now  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Lest  Death  should  come  and  take  me  too." 

'*  Tis  said,  O  Cambria !  thou  hattt  tricil  in  vain 
To  form  great  p<K'ts  ;  and  the  c:iiU4e  is  plain. 
Ap-Joncs,  Af>-Jeiikins,  and  Ap-Kvans  I'uuud 
Among  thy  sous,  but  no  Ap-ollo*s  found." 

While  this,  which  at  the  moment  was  ex- 
cellent, now  m^eds  a  gloss  as  long  as  itself: — 

"  ApoUoH  was  mighty  in  doctruie,  we*re  told, 
Vhcn  doctrine  was  found,  in  the  good  days  of 
oU: 


But  there's  doctrine  more  mitey  in  Shaftesbury's 

sees, 
For  it's  bred  by  oorruption  and  oomes  from  a 

Cheese. ' '— Pw«cA. 

There  aro  too  many  of  tliis  kind,  while 
many  of  tho  very  best  in  tho  language  are 
omitted  ;  but  wo  must  do  Mr.  Booth  tlie  juch 
ticc  to  extract  two  or  three  which  arc  good  ;— 

"Ward  has  no  heart  thoy  say  ;  but  I  <lcny  it : 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  t!>peeches  by  it" 

*•  Charles  keeps  a  secret  well,  or  I'm  deceiNTd  : 
For  nothing  Charles  can  say  will  be  believed." 

•*  Lie  on  !  while  my  revenge  shall  be, 
To  speak  tho  very  truth  of  thee." 

*'Vilc  Stanhope  !  demons  blusli  to  tell, 
In  twice  two  hundred  places, 
Has  Hhown  his  son  the  road  to  hell. 
Escorted  by  the  Graces. 

**  But  little  did  th'  ungenerous  lad 
Concern  himself  about  them  ; 
For  ba.se,  degenerate,  meanly  bad. 
Ho  sneaked  to  hell  without  them." 

•*  Borgia  Caisar  erat,  f:ictis  et  nomine  Copiw  ; 
Aut  nihil,  aut  Coibar,  dixit,  utrumque  fuit" 

**  He  preferred  Ilnnover  to  England. 

He  preferred  two  hideouH  mistresses 

To  a  beautiful  and  innocent  wife. 

He  hated  arts  and  despised  literature  ; 

But  he  liked  train-oil  in  his  salads. 

And  gave  an  enlightened  patronage  to  bad  oy^ 

tcrs. 
And  he  had  Walpole  as  a  minister  ; 
Consistent  in  his  preference  for  every  kind  of  coi^ 

ruption."  — W,  M,  Thackeray, 

Mr.  Booth  should  issue  a  new  edition,  qa 
perfi'Ctly  printinl  as  this  is,  put  in  some  five 
liundrtMl  of  the  lK«t  English  cpignims,  leave 
out  uU  he  has  quoted  from  Punch,  omit  tlie 
**  uionumcntnl  cpigrains,"  which  are  s|)eci- 
mens,  not  of  |K)liMh,  l)ut  of  funny  ignorance, 
and  take  nothing  which  is  not  nn  epigram  un- 
h*m  it  bo  as  good  as  this  enigma  upon  the 
vowels : — 

•*  We  are  little  air}'  creatures. 
All  of  different  voice  and  features  ; 
One  of  n<4  in  glass  is  set. 
One  of  iLs  you'll  fin<l  in  jet. 
T'ctlier  you  may  wx  in  tin. 
And  the  fourth  a  box  within, 
If  the  fifth  you  should  pursue. 
It  can  never  fly  fVom  you."— 5iri^. 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN'S  REPLY  TO  THE 
WORKING  MEN  OF  MANCHESTER. 

Executive  Mansion,  Waahington,  Jan.  19. 

To  the  Working  Men  of  Manchester : — 

I  UAYE  tho  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  address  and  resolutions  which  joa 
sent  to  me  on  the  eve  of  tho  now  year. 

When  I  came,  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
18G1,  through  a  free  and  constitutional  elec- 
tion, to  preside  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  tho  country  was  found  at  the 
verge  of  civil  war.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  cause,  or  whosesoever  the  &olt,  one 
duty,  paramount  to  all  others,  was  before  me 
namely,  to  maintain  and  preserve  at  once  the 
Constitution  and  the  integrity  of  the  Federal 
Republic.  A  conscientious  purpose  to  per- 
form this  duty  is  the  key  to  all  the  measures 
of  administration  which  have  been,  and  to  all 
which  will  hereafler  be  pursued.  Under  our 
frame  of  government,  and  my  official  oath,  I 
could  not  deport  from  this  purpose  if  I  would. 
It  is  not  always  in  tho  power  of  governments 
to  enlarge  or  restrict  the  scope  of  moral  re- 
sults, which  follow  the  policies  that  they  may 
deem  it  necessary,  for  ^e  public  safety,  from 
time  to  time  to  adopt. 

I  liavc  understood  well  that  the  duty  of 
self-preservation  rests  solely  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  I  have  at  the  same  time 
been  aware  that  &vor  or  dis&vor  of  foreign 
nations  might  have  a  material  influence  in 
enlarging  and  prolonging  the  struggle  with 
disloyal  men  in  which  the  country  is  engaged. 
A  fair  examination  of  history  has  seemed  to 
authorize  a  belief  that  the  past  action  and  in- 
fluences of  the  United  States  were  graieraUy 
regarded  as  having  been  beneficial  toward 
mankind.  I  have,  therefore,  reckoned  Upon 
the  forbearance  of  nations.  Circumstances, 
to  some  of  which  you  kindly  allude,  induced 
me  especially  to  expect  that  if  justice  and 
good  faith  should  be  practised  by  the  United 
States,  they  would  encounter  no  hostile  influ- 
ence on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  now 
a  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  tho  demon- 
Htmtion  you  have  given  of  your  desire  that  a 
(Spirit  of  peace  and  amity  toward  this  country 
may  prevail  in  the  councils  of  your  queen, 
who  is  respected  and  esteemed  in  your  own 
country  only  more  than  she  is  by  the  kindred 
nation  which  has  its  home  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

I  know,  and  deeply  deplore,  the  sufierings 
which  the  working  men  at  Manchester,  and 


in  all  Europe,  are  called  to  endure  in  tliis 
crisis.  It  has  been  often  and  studiously  rep- 
resented that  the  attempt  to  overthrow  this 
government,  which  was  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  human  rights,  and  to  substitute  for 
it  one  which  should  rest  exclusively  on  the 
basis  of  human  daverj,  was  likely  to  obtain 
the  favor  of  Europe.  Through  the  action  of 
our  disloyal  citizens,  the  working  nien  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  subjected  to  a  severe  trial,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  their  aancti(m  to  that 
attempt.  Under  these  droumstonces  I  can- 
not but  regard  your  decisive  utterances  upon 
the  question  as  on  instance  of  sublime  Cliris- 
tian  heroism  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in 
any  age  or  in  any  country.  It  is  indeed  an 
energetic  and  re-inspiring  assurance  of  the 
inherent  power  of  truth,  and  of  the  ultimate 
and  universal  triumph  of  justice,  humanity, 
and  freedom.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  senti- 
ments you  have  expressed  will  be  sustained 
by  your  great  nation:  and,  on  tho  other 
hand,  I  havo  no  hesitation  in  assuring  you 
they  will  excite  admiration,  esteem,  and  the 
most  reciprocal  feelings  of  friendship  among 
the  American  people.  I  hail  this  interchange 
of  sentiment,  therefore,  as  an  augury  that, 
whatever  misfortune  may  befall  your  country 
or  my  own,  the  peace  and  friendship  which 
now  exist  between  the  two  nations  will  be,  as 
it  shall  be  my  desire  to  make  them,  perpetual. 

Abraham  Linoolx. 


the  american  contributions  to  thb 
starvinq  operativb}  in  ENQLAND. 

The  English  correspondenC  of  the  New 
York  Commercial  Athertiter  says  that  imme- 
diately on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Liverpool 
with  the  Bupplios  from  this  country,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city  immedi- 
ately took  appropriate  stops  to  honor  the  oc- 
casion. Measures  were  adopted  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  reception  in  St.  George's  Hall,  at 
which  the  authorities  and  persons  of  distinc- 
tion were  to  be  present,  and  on  address  made 
to  Captain  Lunt,  the  commander  of  the  ship. 
Annexed  is  the  copy  of  the  address : — 

To  the  Commander  of  the  ship  Gcorne  Gri9- 
tcold,  as  the  representative  of  the  Amcncan 
Contributors  to  the  Relief  of  the  Distress  in 
the  Cotton-manufactitring  Districts  : 

Sir  :  Sixteen  years  ago,  when  our  country- 
men in  Ireland  wore  suiTering  the  horrors  of 
famine,  your  nation,  then  united  and  pros- 
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«ait  acTOSB  the  Atlantic  offeringB  of 
■nin  and  proYUuonB  to  alleviate  tlieir  great 
SstrefB.  To-day,  ^ith  your  encrsicB  taxed 
lo  the  utmoet  by  the  gigantic  struggle  through 
which  you  are  paafiiDg,  ^ou  have  not  ceaeed 
to  be  mindful  of  tlie  misery  which  this  sad 
eonteet  is  inflicting  on  fully  half  a  milliun  of 
oar  industrious  workers,  and  you  have  a  sec- 
nod  time  flonerfmsly  contrihutwl  of  the  abun- 
duoe  with  which  God  lias  blessed  you  to  help 
the  neooBsities  of  those  among  us  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  reduced 
to  a  state  of  compulsory  idleness  and  destitu- 
tion. 

We  call  to  mind  tliat  out  of  the  sufferings 
of  that  period  there  arose  for  us  by  the  eman- 
eipatioa  of  our  industry  an  unspeakable  good 
^wliich  has  enriched  our  country — extended 
4IQr  commerce — banished  not  a  few  of  our  so- 
oiil  disctmtcnts — and  inauguratc<l  a  CTcat 
moral  revolution,  the  blessuigs  of  which  nave 
not  been  conlincd  to  ourselves,  but  are  gradu- 
allj  working  out  in  other  countries  the  like 
beneficial  nwults.  May.  we  not  hope  that  the 
trial  through  which  you  and  wo  are  passing 
will  be  tlie  precursor  of  equally  great  social 
amdiorations ;  and  that  out  of  the  darkest 
lioar  of  a  nation's  existence — tliat  of  blood- 
rhed  between  members  of  the  same  family — 
there  may  issue  for  you  some  signal  national 
deliverance,  the  benefits  of  v^ich  are  to 
etretoh  beyond  yourselves  to  the  gain  of  our 
common  humanity? 

Our  countrv  ucc(*pts  with  gratitude  this 
noble  gifl.  We  welcouie  to  our  port  the 
bearers  of  this  brotherly  bounty — fret'ly  given, 
fteeiy  stowc^l,  and  freely  frei;rhtc>il  across  the 
aeas,  by  a  commander  who  has  given  his  free 
■ervioeti  to  this  benevolent  work.  Our  gov- 
enmient  and  tiie  hxiil  autlioritiiis  havesliown 
their  appreciation  uf  the  act  by  removing 
erery  impost  on  the  free  admisHion  of  tlie  ship 
and  her  cargo.  As  representing  the  mercan- 
tile oommunitv  of  Liver|x)ol,  this  CIiamlxTof 
C(Mnmcrev  asks  you  to  convey  to  the  donors 
iti  eense  of  the  Iil>enil  and  friendly  spirit  in 
which  your  menJtunts  and  a;;riculturists  liave 
nnited  to  send  forward  to  our  distressed  op 
entives  so  iiccepUiitle  u  mcKNige  of  good-will 
and  ermpathy.  And  in  many  a  liome  dark- 
coed  by  the  shadow  of  this  terrible  calamity 
the  silent  thnnks  and  prayers  of  thousands, 
iHio  are  Imirin;;;  their  privations  with  a  pi- 
tienoo  and  a  heii>iHiii  beyond  all  praise,  will 
be  Toar  best  n^ward. 

-  Addressing  ymi  on  U'lialf  of  a  community 
■mmg  whom,  it  is  well  known,  gn-at  differ- 
ences of  opinion  prevail  ns  to  tlie  causes  and 
oljects  of  the  content  now  unhappily  niging 
among  you,  it  would  Ur  evidently  unlM>i>oiiiin;; 
in  us  to  f  lut  fon^'ard  any  statement  tliat  would 
crratc  (lissension  and  mar  the  gi'iieral  liar- 
mony  of  the  occasion ;  but  we  tliink  we  are 
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vrarranted  in  saying  that  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  would  rejoice  to  see  this  war  termi- 
nated in  any  way  that  would  not  l)e  incon- 
sistent with  your  honor  as  a  people  and  with 
the  great  and  responsible  position  which  you 
occupy  among  the  nations. 

We  shaU  recognize  in  the  return  of  peace 
and  prosperity  among  you  the  best  sei^uritiee 
for  our  own  continued  prosperity.  We  trust 
that  nothing  will  arise  to  intiTrupt  for  a  mo- 
ment the  friendly  relations  which  luive  here- 
tofore subsisted  lietween  us,  and  that  no  liarsh 
judgment  or  misrepresentations  of  ilH.'iings 
ana  motives  on  either  side  will  lead  us  to  lor- 
get  that  we  are  kinsmen — sprung  from  a 
common  stock,  united  bv  the  bond  of  a  com- 
mon language,  and  fellow-laborers  in  the 
common  cause  of  progress. 

May  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family  be  found  generous  rivals  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  in  onorts  to  ameliorate  tlio 
condition  of  mankind !  And  at  no  distant 
period  may  the  sword  be  sheathed  throughout 
your  Land,  and  the  sound  of  strife  be  ex- 
changed for  the  conquests  of  industry. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Liverpool  Ohambeor 
of  Ck)mmcroe. 


PROTEST  AGAINST   FOREIGN    MEDIATION. 

The  following  resolutions,  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  Saturday  last  by  Mr.  Sumner,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  lielations,  to  which 
was  referred  the  '*  message  of  the  l^residcnt 
of  the  United  States,  communicating: ,  in  an- 
swer to  a  resolution  of  the  Seiiati^  corro- 
S|x)ndence  on  the  subject  of  mediation,  arbi- 
tration, or  other  measures  looking  to  the 
termination  of  the  present  riOx^Uion,''  Imvo 
passed  both  IIousgs  of  Congress : — 

AVhen'OS  it  appears  fnnn  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  submittiHl  to  CongrcMH  that  a 
proiKwition,  friendly  in  form,  liMiking  to  jiacif- 
ication  through  foreign  mediation,  bus  been 
made  to  the  United  States  ))y  the  KuiiH^rfir  of 
the  French,  and  promptly  dcK.-lin«Nl  hy  the 
l^^ident ;  and  whereas  the  idea  ot  nuthation 
or  intervention  in  some  shu(>e  may  1  h*  re^.inled 
by  foreign  governments  as  piiu'tii'ab!i>,  and 
such  governments,  through  this  misunder- 
standuig,  may  be  led  to  pnxi'cdin'^s  tt:nding 
to  emliarrass  the  friendlv  reUitions  whiirli  now 
exitot  between  them  and  tlie  United  States-; 
and  whereas,  in  order  to  remove  for  the  fo- 
ture  all  cliance  of  misunderstand  ing  on  this 
Hu]»ji'ct,  and  to  secure  fi»r  th»'  Unitt»<|  SUites 
the  full  enjoyuK'nt  of  that  fre<'<loni  from  for- 
eign interlrrfnec  which  is  «.»ni'  of  tlie  hiirlicst 
rights  of  inde^ieudeut  States,  it  rseems  ht  that 
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Congress  should  declare  its  convictions  there- 
on: Therefore — 

Resolved  (the  Hoase  of  Representatives 
ooncurring),  That  while  in  times  past  the 
United  States  have  sought  and  accepted  the 
friendly  mediation  or  arbitration  of^  foreign 
powers  for  the  pacific  adjustment  of  interna' 
Honed  questions,  where  the  United  States  were 
the  party  of  the  one  part  and  some  other  sov- 
ereign power  the  party  of  the  other  part ;  and 
while  they  are  not  disposed  to  misconstrue 
the  natural  and  humane  desire  of  foreign 
powers  to  aid  in  arresting  domestic  troubles, 
which  widening  in  their  influence,  have  af- 
flicted other  countries,  especially  in  view  of 
the  circumstance,  deeply  regretted  bv  the 
American  people,  that  the  blow  aimed  by  the 
rebellion  at  the  national  life  haB  fallen  heavily 
upon  the  laboring  population  of  Europe ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  things,  Congress  can- 
not hesitate  to  regard  every  proposition  of 
foreign  interference  in  the  present  contest  as 
BO  far  unreasonable  and  inadmissible  that  its 
only  explanation  will  be  found  in  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  tiue  state  of  the  question, 
and  of  the  real  character  of  the  war  in  which 
the  Republic  is  engaged. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  United  States  are  now 
grappling  with  an  unprovoked  and  wicked 
rebellion,  which  is  seekms  the  destruction  of 
the  Republic,  that  it  may  ouild  a  new  power, 
whose  comer-stone,  according  to  the  confes- 
sion of  its  chiefs,  shall  be  slavery ;  that  for 
the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  and  thus  to 
save  the  Republic  and  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  power,  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  now  employing  armies  and  fleeta 
in  full  faith  that  through  these  efforts  all  the 
purposes  of  conspirators  and  rebels  will  be 
crushed ;  that  while  engaged  in  this  strug- 
gle, on  which  so  much  depends,  any  propo- 
sition from  a  foreign  power,  whatever  torm  it 
may  take,  having  for  its  object  the  arrest  of 
these  efibrts,  is,  just  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
fluence, an  encouragement,  to  the  rebellion, 
and  to  its  declared  principles,  and,  on  this 
account,  is  calculatca  to  prolong  and  embit- 
ter the  conflict,  to  cause  increased  expendi- 
ture of  blood  and  treasure,  and  to  postpone 
the  much-desired  day  of  peace ;  that,  with 
these  convictions,  and  not  doubting  that  every 
such  proposition,  although  made  with  gooa 
intent,  is  injurious  to  the  national  interests. 
Congress  will  be  obliged  to  look  upon  any  fur- 
ther attempt  in  the  same  direction  as  an  un- 
friendly act  which  it  earnestly  deprecates,  to 
the  cna  that  nothing  may  occur  abroad  to 
strengthen  the  rebellion,  or  to  weaken  those 


relations  of  ^ood-will  with  foreign  powers 
which  the  Umted  States  are  happy  to  culti- 
vate. 

Resolved,  That  the  rebellion,  from  its  be- 
ginning, and  far  back  even  in  the  conspiracy 
which  preceded  its  outbreak,  was  encouraged 
by  the  nope  of  support  from  foreign  powers ; 
that  its  chiefs  frequently  boasted  that  the 
people  of  Europe  were  so  far  dependent  upon 
regular  supplies  of  the  great  Southern  staple 
that,  sooner  or  later,  their  Government  would 
be  constrained  to  take  side  with  the  rebellion 
in  some  effective  form,  even  to  the  extent  of 
forcible  intervention,  if  the  milder  form  did 
not  prevail;  that  the  rebellion  is  now  sus- 
tain^ by  this  hope,  which  every  proposition 
of  foreign  interference  quickens  anew,  and 
that,  without  this  life-givmg  support,  it  must 
soon  yield  to  the  just  and  paternal  authority 
of  the  National  Government ;  that,  consider- 
ing these  things  which  are  aggravated  by  the 
motive  of  the  resistance  thus  encouragea,  the 
United  States  regret  that  foreign  powers  have 
not  frankly  told  the  chiefs  ot  the  rebellion 
that  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  is 
hateful,  and  that  a  new  govemmenf,  such  as 
they  seek  to  found,  with  slavery  as  its  ac- 
knowledged comer-stone,  and  with  no  other 
declared  object  of  separate  existence,  is  so 
far  shocking  to  civilization  and  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind  that  it  must  not  expect 
welcome  or  recognition  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Nations. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States,  omfident 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  which  is  the 
cause,  also,  of  good  government  and  of  human 
rights  everywhere  among  men ;  anxious  for 
the  speedy  restoration  of  peace,  which  shall 
secure  tranquillity  at  home  and  remove  all 
occasion  of  complaint  abroad  ;  and  awaiting 
with  well-assured  trust  the  final  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  through  which  aU  these 
things,  rescued  from  present  danger,  will  be 
secured  forever,  and  the  Republic,  one  and 
indivisible,  triumphant  over  its  enemies,  will 
continue  to  stand  an  example  to  mankind, 
hereby  announce,  fXB  their  unalterable  purpose, 
that  the  war  will  be  vigorously  prosecutea,  ac- 
cording to  the  humane  principles  of  Christian 
States,  until  the  rebellion  shall  be  suppressed ; 
and  they  reverently  invoke  upon  their  cause 
the  blessings  of  Almighty  God. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  bo  requested 
to  transmi  t  a  copy  of  these  resolutions ,  through 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  ministers  of  tn^ 
United  States  in  foreign  countries,  that  the 
declaration  and  protest  herein  set  forth  may 
be  communicate  by  them  to  the  govern- 
ments to  which  they  are  accredited. 
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8PE2CH  OP  A  BRAVE  OLD   PATRIOT  —  HIS  TER- 
RIFIC PHILLIPIC  AGAINST  TRAITORS. 

In  the  Illinois  Senate  lately  the  following 
speech  was  delivered.  There  have  been  more 
pretentious  and  labored  efforts  daring  the 
present  war,  but  none  that  had  in  them  more 
of  true  natural  eloquence  and  fervent  patriot- 
ism. We  should  like  to  have  seen  and  heard 
the  old  man.  The  report  is  taken  from  a 
Western  paper : — 

**  A  great  sensation  was  then  caused  by  a 
speech  delivered  bv  Mr.  Funk,  one  of  the 
ndiest  farmers  of  tne  State,  a  man  who  pavs 
over  $3,000  per  annum  in  taxes  toward  the 
support  of  the  Government.  The  lobby  and 
mlery  were  crowded  with  spectators.  Mr. 
Funk  rose  to  object  to  trimng  resolutions 
which  were  being  introduced  by  the  Demo- 
craits  to  kill  time,  and  stave  off  a  vote  upon 
the  appopriations  for  the  support  of  the 
State  Government.    He  said : — 

"  *  Mr.  Speaker  :  I  can  sit  in  my  seat  no 
longer  and  see  such  boys'  play  going  on. 
These  men  arc  trifling  with  the  l>e6t  interests 
of  the  country.  They  should  have  asses'  ears 
to  set  off  their  heads,  or  they  are  Secessionists 
and  traitors  at  heart. 

'*  *  I  say  that  there  are  traitors  and  Seces- 
sionists at  heart  in  this  Senate.  Their  actions 
prove  it.  Their  speeches  prove  it.  Their 
gibes  and  laughter  and  cheers  here  nightly, 
when  their  speakers  get  up  in  this  hau  and 
denounce  the  War  and  the  Administration, 
prove  it. 

"  *  I  can  sit  here  no  longer  and  not  tell 
these  traitors  what  I  think  of  them.  And 
while  so  telling  them,  I  am  responsible  my- 
self for  what  I  say.  I  stand  upon  my  own 
bottom.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  man  on  this 
floor,  in  any  manner,  from  a  pin's  point  to  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  upon  this  charge  against 
these  traitors.  [Tremendous  applause  flrom 
the  galleries. ]  1  am  an  old  man  of  sixty-five. 
I  came  to  Illinois  a  poor  boy.  I  have  made 
ft  little  something  for  myself  and  flEunil^.  I 
pay  $3,000  a  year  in  taxes.  I  am  willing  to 
pay  $6,000,  ay,  $12,000  [great  cheering,  the 
ola  gentleman  bringing  down  his  fist  upon  his 
desk  with  a  blow  tnat  would  knock  down  a 
bullock,  and  causing  the  inkstand  to  bounce 
a  half-dozen  inches  in  the  air],  ay,  I  am  will- 
ing to  pay  my  whole  fortune,  and  then  give 
my  life  to  save  my  country  from  these  trai- 
tors that  are  seeking  to  destroy  it.  [Tremen- 
dous cheers  and  applause,  which  the  Speaker 
oould  not  subdue.] 

<  <  <  Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  please  excuse  me. 
I  could  not  sit  longer  in  my  seat,  and  calmly 
listen  to  these  traitors.    My  heart,  that  feels 
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for  my  poor  country,  would  not  let  me.  My 
heart,  tnat  cries  out  for  the  lives  of  our  brave 
volunteers  in  the  field,  that  these  traitors  at 
homo  are  destroying  by  thousands,  would  not 
let  me.  My  heart,  that  bleeds  for  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  at  home,  would  not  let  me. 
Yes,  these  villains  and  traitors  and  Secession- 
ists in  this  Senate  [striking  his  clenched  fists 
on  the  desk  with  a  blow  that  made  the  house 
ring  again]  are  killing  my  neighbors'  boys, 
now  fighting  in  the  field.  I  dare  to  tell  this 
to  these  traitors,  to  their  faces,  and  that  lam 
responsible  for  what  I  say  to  one  or  all  of 
them.  [Cheers.]  Let  tbem  come  on,  right 
here,  lam  sixty-five  years  old,  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  nsk  my  life  right  here, 
on  this  floor,  for  my  country.  [Mr.  Funk 
stood  near  the  lobby  railing,  his  desk  being 
one  of  the  row  immediately  in  front  of  it.  A 
crowd,  as  he  proceeded,  collected  around  him, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  protecting  him 
from  violence,  if  necessary.  The  last  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  great  cheering, 
and  I  saw  many  an  eye  flash,  and  many  a 
countenance  grow  radiant  with  the  light  of 
defiance.] 

**  *  These  men  sneered  at  Col.  Mack,  a  di^ 
or  two  ago.  He  is  a  little  man ;  but  I  am  a 
large  man.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  of  them, 
in  place  of  Col.  Mack.  I  am  large  enough 
for  them,  and  I  hold  myself  ready  for  them 
now,  and  at  any  time.  [Cheers  from  the 
galleries.] 

** '  Mr.  Speaker,  these  traitors  on  this  floor 
should  be  provided  with  hempen  collars. 
They  deserve  them.  They  deserve  them. 
They  deserve  hanging,  I  say  [raising  his 
voice  and  violently  striking  the  desk].  The 
country  would  be  better  ofl*  to  swing  them  up. 
I  go  for  hanging  them,  and  I  dare  to  tell  them 
so,  riffht  here,  to  their  traitor  faces.  Trai- 
tors should  be  hung.  It  would  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country  to  hang  them.  For  that 
reason,  I  would  rejoice  at  it.  [Tremendous 
cheering.] 

"  *  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  pardon  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Senate  who  are  not  traitors,  out 
true,  loyal  men,  for  what  I  have  said.  I 
only  intend  it  and  mean  it  for  Secessionists  at 
heart.  They  are  here,  in  this  Senate.  I  see 
them  joke  and  smirk  and  grin  at  a  true  Union 
man.  But  I  defy  them.  I  stand  here  ready 
for  them  and  dare  them  to  come  on.  [Great 
cheering.]    What  man  with  the  heart  of  a 

ritriot  could  stand  this  treason  any  longer? 
have  stood  it  long  enough.  I  will  stand  it 
no  more.  [Cheersj  I  denounce  these  men 
and  their  aiders  and  abettors  as  rank  traitors 
and  Secessionists.  Hell  itself  could  not  spew 
out  a  more  traitorous  crew  than  some  of  the 
men  who  disgrace  this  Legislature,  this  State, 
and  this  country.  For  myself,  I  protest 
against  and  denounce  their  treasonable  acts. 
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Congress  should  declare  its  convictioxis  there- 
on: Therefore — 

Resolved  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring),  Tliat  while  in  times  past  the 
United  States  have  sought  and  accepted  the 
friendly  mediation  or  arbitration  of^  foreign 
powers  for  the  picific  adjustment  of  interna' 
tional  questions,  where  the  United  States  were 
the  party  of  the  one  part  and  some  other  sov- 
ereign power  the  party  of  the  other  part ;  and 
while  they  are  not  disposed  to  misconstrue 
the  natural  and  humane  desire  of  foreign 
powers  to  aid  in  arresting  domestic  troubles, 
which  widening  in  their  influence,  have  af- 
flicted other  countries,  especially  in  view  of 
the  circumstunce,  deeply  regretted  bv  the 
American  people,  that  the  blow  aimed  by  the 
rebellion  at  the  national  life  has  fallen  heavily 
upon  the  laboring  population  of  Europe ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  things.  Congress  can- 
not hesitate  to  regard  every  proposition  of 
foreign  interference  in  the  present  contest  as 
so  far  unreasonable  and  inadmissible  that  its 
only  explanation  will  be  found  in  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  true  state  of  the  question, 
and  of  the  real  character  of  the  war  in  which 
the  R(»public  is  engaged. 

Rcsoh'cd,  That  the  United  States  are  now 
grappling  Avith  an  unprovoked  and  wicked 
relxrllion,  which  is  seeking  the  destruction  of 
the  Kcpublio,  that  it  may  build  a  new  power, 
whose  corner-stone,  according  to  the  confes- 
sion of  its  chiefs,  Fhall  Ix;  slavery  ;  that  for 
the  suppression  of  this  rcl>ellion,  and  thus  to 
save  the  Republic  and  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  Bucli  a  power,  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  now  employing  armies  and  fleets 
in  full  faith  that  through  these  efibrts  all  the 
purposes  of  eonspii'att)r8  and  rebels  will  ho 
crushed ;  that  while  engaged  in  this  strug- 
gle, on  which  so  much  dejiwnds,  any  propo- 
sition from  a  foreign  power,  whatever  form  it 
may  take,  liaviiig  for  its  object  the  arrest  of 
these  efibrts,  is,  just  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
fluence, an  encourngeraent.  to  the  rel)ellion, 
and  to  its  declared  principles,  and,  on  this 
account,  is  c-aleulated  to  prolong  and  embit- 
ter the  c(;iiflict,  to  cause  increased  expendi- 
ture of  ])lood  and  trt^asure,  and  to  postpone 
the  muelMletsired  day  of  peace;  that,  with 
these  convictions,  ancl  not  doubting  that  every 
such  proposition,  although  made  with  goofl 
intent,  is  injurious  to  the  national  interests. 
Congress  will  l)e  obliged  to  look  upon  any  fur- 
ther attempt  in  tlie  Siime  direction  as  an  un- 
friendly act  whicli  it  earnestly  deprecates,  to 
the  end  that  nothing  may  occur  abroad  to 
strengthen  the  rebellion,  or  to  weaken  those 
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relations  of  gr)od-will  with  foreign  powers 
which  the  United  States  are  happy  to  culti- 
vate. 

Resolved,  That  the  rebellion,  from  its  be- 
ginning, and  far  ])ack  even  in  the  conspiracy 
which  preceded  its  outbreak,  was  encouraged 
by  the  nope  of  support  from  foreign  powers ; 
tnat  its  chiefs  frequently  boasted  that  the 
people  of  Europe  were  so  far  dependent  upon 
regular  supplies  of  the  j^reat  Southern  staple 
that,  sooner  or  later,  their  Government  would 
be  constrained  to  take  side  with  the  rebellion 
in  some  effective  form,  even  to  the  extent  of 
forcible  intervention,  if  the  milder  form  did 
not  prevail;  that  the  rebellion  is  now  sus- 
tain^ by  this  hope,  which  every  proposition 
of  foreign  interference  quickens  anew,  and 
that,  without  this  life-giving  support,  it  must 
soon  yield  to  the  just  and  paternal  authority 
of  the  National  Government ;  that,  consider- 
ing these  things  which  are  aggravated  by  the 
motive  of  the  resistance  thus  encouraged,  the 
United  States  regret  that  foreign  powers  have 
not  frankly  told  the  chiefs  ot  the  rebellion 
that  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  is 
hateful,  and  that  a  new  government,  such  as 
they  seek  to  found,  with  shivery  as  its  ac- 
knowledged comer-stone,  and  with  no  other 
declared  object  of  separate  existence,  is  so 
far  shocking  to  civilization  and  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind  that  it  must  not  expect 
welcome  or  recognition  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Nations. 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States,  confident 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  which  is  the 
cause,  also,  of  good  government  and  of  human 
rights  everywhere  among  men ;  anxious  for 
the  speedy  restoration  of  peace,  which  shall 
secure  tranquillity  at  home  and  remove  all 
occasion  of  complaint  abroad ;  and  awaiting 
with  well-assured  trust  the  final  suppression 
of  the  relx'llion,  through  which  all  these 
things,  rescued  from  present  danger,  will  be 
secured  forever,  and  the  Republic,  one  and 
indivisible,  triumphant  over  its  cnemiee,  will 
continue  to  stand  an  example  to  mankind, 
hereby  announce,  fiB  tlieir  unalterable  purpose, 
that  the  war  will  be  vigorously  proseeu tea,  ac- 
cording to  the  humane  principles  of  Christian 
States,  until  the  rebellion  shall  l)e  suppressed ; 
and  they  reverently  invoke  upon  their  cause 
the  ])lessings  of  Ahnighty  Goa. 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  President  be  requested 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  throagh 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  ministers  of  tbj 
United  States  in  foreign  countries,  that  the 
declaration  and  protect  herein  set  forth  may 
be  communicate  by  them  to  the  govern- 
ments to  which  they  are  accredited. 


SCENE    IN    THE    ILLINOIS    LEGISLATURE. 


flCENB  IN  THE  ILUXOIS  LEGISLATURE. 

IFEBCB  OF  A   BRAVE  OLD  PATRIOT  —  HIS  TER- 
RIFIC PHILLIPIC  AGAINST  TRAITORS. 

Is  the  niinois  Senate  lately  the  fullowing 
i|)eechwa8  delivered.  There  have  lx?en  more 
pretentiouB  and  hibored  efforts  during  the 
preeent  war,  hut  none  that  had  in  them  more 
of  true  natural  eloquence  and  fervent  patriot- 
inn.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  and  heard 
tbe  old  man.  The  report  is  taken  from  a 
Western  paper : — 

♦*  A  great  senpation  was  then  caused  by  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Funk,  one  of  the 
nclieBt  farmers  of  the  State,  a  man  who  pavs 
over  $3,000  per  annum  in  taxes  toward  the 
Bopport  of  the  Government.  The  lobby  and 
nllezy  were  crowded  with  spectators.  Mr. 
Funk  rose  to  olvject  to  trilling  resolutions 
which  were  being  introduced  by  the  Demo- 
cnitB  to  kill  time,  and  stave  off  a  vote  upon 
the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Slate  Government.    lie  said : — 

"  *  Mr.  Speaker  :  I  can  sit  in  my  seat  no 
longer  and  see  such  boys'  play  going  on. 
These  men  are  trifling  with  the  1)est  interests 
of  the  country.  They  should  have  asses'  ears 
to  setoff  their  heads,  or  they  are  Secessionibts 
and  traitors  at  heart.         ^ 

"  *  I  say  that  there  are  traitors  and  Seces- 
sionists at  heart  in  this  Senate.  Their  actions 
ptore  it.  Their  speeches  prove  it.  Their 
gibcB  and  laughter  and  cheers  here  nightly, 
when  their  speakers  get  up  in  this  hall  and 
denounce  the  War  and  the  Administration, 
prove  it. 

"*I  can  sit  here  no  longer  and  not  tell 
theee  traitors  what  I  think  of  them.  An<l 
while  so  telling  tliem,  I  am  rcFponnible  niy- 
■elf  for  what  I  say.  1  stand  upon  my  own 
bottom.  I  am  ready  to  ine<'t  any  man  on  this 
floor,  in  any  manner,  from  a  pin's  point  to  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon,  u]K)n  this  charge  against 
tbeee  traitoi-s.  [Tremendous  applause  fn)in 
tbe  galleries. ]  1  am  an  old  man  of  sixty-iiv«*. 
I  came  to  IllinoiH  a  poor  lK>y.  I  have  made 
ft  little  something  for  m\*self  and  family.  I 
pAy  j(3,CN)0  a  vear  in  taxes.  [  am  willing  to 
pay  $C,000,ay,  §512,000  [great  eh  wring,  the 
ola  gentleman  bringing  down  his  fist  uponliin 
desk  with  a  blow  that  would  kn<x'k  down  a 
bollock,  and  causing  the  inkstand  to  bounce 
ft  half-dozen  indies  in  the  air],  ay,  I  am  will- 
ii^  to  pay  my  whole  fortune,  and  then  give 
my  life  to  save  my  country  from  these  trai- 
ton  that  are  sinking  to  destroy  it.  [IVenien- 
dons  cheers  and  applause,  which  the  ^jKuker 
oould  not  subdue.]  i 

'*  *  Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  please  excuse  me. 
I  could  not  sit  longer  in  my  seat,  and  calmly 
listea  to  these  traitors.    My  heart,  that  feeb 
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for  my  poor  country,  would  not  let  me.  My 
heart,  that  cries  out  for  tlie  livi*s  oi'our  brave 
volunteers  in  the  field,  tliat  thene  traitors  at 
home  are  di^stroying  by  thousands,  would  not 
let  mo.  My  heart,  thot  ble<Ml.M  for  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  at  home,  would  not  let  me. 
YeSy  th(»Fe  villains  and  traitors  and  Secession- 
ists in  this  Senate  [striking  his  clenched  fists 
on  the  desk  with  a  blow  that  made  the  house 
ring  again]  are  killing  my  neighlwrs'  Ixiys, 
now  fighting  in  the  field.  I  dare  to  tell  this 
to  these  traitors,  to  their  faces,  and  that  Tam 
responsiltle  for  what  I  say  to  one  or  all  of 
them.  [Cheers.]  Let  tlum  come  on,  right 
here,  lam  sixty-five  yeai-s  old,  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  risk  my  life  right  here, 
on  this  floor,  for  my  country,  [mt.  Funk 
stood  near  the  lobby  railing,  his  desk  being 
one  of  the  row  immediately  in  fniUt  of  it.  A 
crowd,  as  he  proceeded,  coIlecttHl  aDund  him, 
evidently  witii  the  intent itm  of  protei^ting  him 
from  violence,  if  necesKiry.  The  last  an- 
nouncement was  retvived  with  great  cheering, 
and  J  saw  many  an  eye  lla»<h,  and  many  a 
countenance  grow  radiant  with  the  light  of 
defiance.] 

'*  *  These  men  sneered  at  Col.  Mack,  a  day 
or  two  ago.  lie  is  a  little  man  ;  but  I  am  a 
large  man.  I  am  ready  to  nu-et  any  of  them, 
in  place  of  Col.  ^lack.  I  am  large  enough 
for  them,  and  I  hoM  myself  reinly  for  them 
now,  and  at  any  time.  [Cheeris  from  the 
galleries.] 

*'  *  Mr.  Speaker,  these  traitors  on  this  floor 
should  be  proviih'd  with  hempen  collars. 
They  desen'e  them.  They  deserve  them. 
They  deserve  hanging,  I  say  [rai*<ing  his 
voice  and  violently  striking  the  desk].  The 
country  would  be  In'tter  off  to  swing  them  up. 
I  go  for  banging  them,  and  1  <lare  to  tell  them 
so,  right  hen*,  to  thrir  tniilDr  faifs.  Trai- 
tors should  1h'  hung.  It  would  U*  the  sal\Ti- 
lion  of  the  country  to  hang  them.  For  that 
ri'oson,  I  would  rijoice  at  it.  [Tremendous 
clu^ering.] 

*'  *  ^Ir.  Speaker,  I  l)eg  jmrdon  of  the  mm- 
tlemen  in  the  Senate  who  are  not  traitors,  nut 
true,  loyal  men,  for  what  1  have  said.  1 
only  intend  it  and  mean  it  for  Se(.-es>ioni!its  at 
heart.  They  are  here,  in  this  Senate.  1  «?e 
them  joke  and  smirk  and  grin  at  a  true  I'nion 
man.  But  I  defy  them.  I  stand  here  ready 
for  them  and  dare  them  to  ctmie  on.  [(Jntit 
cheering.]     What  man  with  the  hf-irt  <»f  a 

ritriot  nmld  stand  this  treason  any  longer? 
have  stcxxl  it  long  enough.  I  will  stand  it 
no  more.  [Chc*ers.]  I  denounce  tht-se  men 
and  their  aiders  and  aliettors  as  rank  tniicors 
and  SeiM'Ssionists.  Hell  itK'lf  e<iuld  not  spew 
out  a  inon^  tniitonms  crew  than  some  of  the 
men  who  disgnuv  this  Legi^hlture,  this  State, 
and  this  country.  For  mysi'lf,  1  protest 
a^nunst  and  denounce  their  ti-eabonable  acts. 
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THE  TONE  OP  THE  FRENCH  MINISTRY. 


ther  government  nor  Chamber  would  consent 
to  expose  the  country."  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  these  sentences  are  addressed  to  a 
people  who  deem  themselves  the  first  of  civi- 
lized nations,  who  began  the  new  career  of 
the  world  in  1789,  who  even  now  are  aware 
that  every  movement  in  France  shakes  Eu- 
rope, and  one  may  imagine  the  bitter  wrath 
they  have  awakened  in  French  society.  They 
would  drive  Englishmen,  always  patient  of 
words,  into  acts  not  exactly  deserving  the 
praise  bestowed  in  the  queen's  speech  on 
English  security  and  order.  They  indicate  a 
spirit  perfectly  new  even  under  the  empire, 
— a  disposition  not  only  to  refuse  freedom,  but 
to  contemn  it, — a  wish  not  only  to  repress 
liberalism,  but  to  repress  it  as  something 
evil, — a  Yrillingness  not  only  to  rule  France, 
but  to  rule  it  as  a  great  body  at  permanent 
war  with  its  rulers.  The  attitude  is  not  that 
of  a  despotism  like,  for  instance,  the  Russian, 
but  of  that  despotism  ruling  in  Poland,  and 
telling  the  Polish  gentry,  as  the  Czar  recently 
did,  "  mind,  gentlemen,  no  illusions." 

The  words  were  followed  by  acts  which 
proved  that  M.  Barocbe  had  not  in  the  heat 
of  delxito  exceeded  his  instructions.  While 
discussing  the  amendment  about  Mexico,  M. 
Jules  Favrc,  the  unconquerable  leader  of  the 
French  Opposition  of  five,  ventured  to  call 
attention  to  the  facts  of  the  Jecker  bonds,  the 
claimn  against  Mexico  held  by  a  house  of  nat- 
uralized Frenchmen.  It  is  too  long  a  story  to 
recapitulate,  but  it  is  certain  that  these  bonds 
for  four  millions  sterling,  condemned  by  our 
Government  and  that  of  Spain  as  absurd,  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  great  personages 
about  the  French  Court,  and  M.  Favrc  boldly 
asserted  that  the  war  had  been  undertaken  to 
realize  their  value.  The  insinuation  is  rash, 
it  being  raucli  more  pro])a];Ie  that  the  buyers 
had  proviouBly  lieard  t!ie  secret  resolve  of  the 
emperor  to  send  out  an  expedition,  but  it  is 
believed  in  I'aris,  and  required  an  open  reply. 
M.  Billauit  gave  none,  merely  affirming  that 
the  claims  were  perfectly  genuine,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  war  ;  but  the  very 
sam(.'  day  pcTcmptory  orders  were  sent  to  the 
press  not  to  discuss  the  point.  So  timid  in- 
deed was  the  government  that  the  press  was 
virtually  suspended,  being  forbidden  by  a  vio- 
lent stretch  of  the  law  to  publish  any  com- 


ment at  all  on  the  debates,  and  reminded  pub- 
licly in  the  Moniteur  that  the  laws  of  public 
security,  those  terrible  engines  of  despotism, 
were  still  in  force.  All  litterateurs  shrank 
back  aghast,  and  for  ten  days  a  perfect  reign 
of  terror  was  established  among  the  class, 
who  be^n  to  believe  that  the  government  had 
finally  made  up  its  mind  to  reduce  them  to 
passive  obedience.  The  excitement  was  ex- 
cessive, so  great  that  the  emperor  himself 
seems  to  have  interfered,  and  on  Tuesday  the 
pressure  was  relaxed — except  as  to  the  Jecker 
bonds.  The  incident,  however,  lasted  suffi- 
ciently long  to  convince  France  that  if  the 
emperor  aapired  to  liberty,  it  was  only  as  men 
aspire  in  day-dreams  to  things  they  know  they 
shall  never  obtain. 

We  have  said  that  this  change  of  tone 
threatens  the  welfare  of  Europe,  for  the  first 
condition  of  prosperity  for  the  Continent  is 
that  France  shall  be  quiet.  We  have  never 
been  among  those  who  think  it  advisable  to 
insult  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  or  who  be- 
lieve that  every  petty  disturbance  among  the 
salons  threatens  the  continuance  of  his  power. 
But  still  less  have  we  been  of  those  who  believe 
that  he  can  ever  become  a  simple  autocrat, 
can  rely  on  mere  force,  reign  by  repression 
alone,  or  govern  France  as  Russia  was  gov- 
erned under  the  last  bad  reign.  Francois  too 
civilized  and  too  rich,  her  interests  too  multi- 
form and  complex,  her  internal  relations  too 
delicately  organized  for  that  vulgar  scheme  of 
control.  As  Well  govern  London  by  a  coer- 
cion bill  intended  for  Tipperary.  The  (sedi- 
tion of  the  emperor's  power  is  tliat  ho  shaU 
keep  himself  on  the  whole  en  rapport  with  tho 
public  will,  with  the  silent  but  all-powerfo] 
wish  of  the  mass  of  the  French  population ; 
and  in  suffi^ring  his  ministers  to  adopt  this 
tone,  to  proscribe  liberty  instead  of  Buspend- 
ing  it,  to  insult  the  Liberals  instead  of  con- 
trolling them,  and  to  attack  his  o\(ni*raison 
d'etre  by  declaring  that  universal  suffrage 
needs  official  manipulation,  he  is  getting  out 
of  rapport.  If  the  alienation  continues,  the 
feverish  restlessness  of  France,  puzzled  al- 
ready by  the  priests  and  annoyed  by  the 
Mexican  expedition,  will  perturb  all  the 
courts,*  and  therefore  *all  the  exohangeBi  of 
Europe. 
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From  The  Siwciaior,  14  Feb.     j  thoiifiand  moD  a  year,     lie  even  daivd  to  al- 
TDE  LAST  IMPERIAL  PLA^^  \  lude  to  the  old  MexiLran  fi^ndal,  the  Jivkor 

It  18  difficult  to  cxa^i^nito,  not  eaer  even .  bonds,  and  hmt  that  th^^s^^  l\»uds  Iiad  Uvn 
to  estimate,  the  impurtauce  of  the  Mexican  transferred  to  luiiids  |x»werful  enough  to  create 
expedition.  **  It  is.**  said  the  emperor  a  few  a  war  in  urder  that  they  might  lie  realized. 
days  flinoe,  "  the  great  event  of  my  reign,"  M.  BilLiult,  ••  Minister  with  a  vokw*'  wasat 
and  if  that  event  )je  great  which  involved  the  a  loss  to  reply,  and  t(.x>k  n-fiige  in  ^iigue  gi'n- 
destinies  of  a  continent  and  the  (ate  of  a  dy-  eralitie«.  The  tlag  i>f  Frantv  should  lie  re- 
nasty,  the  emperor  was  right.  The  suecesB  \  epeeted  throughout  the  world  like  the  dag  of 
of  his  plan  will  undoubtedly  n^model  all  re- ,  Great  Britain.  Neither  Jtvker  nor  the  an'h- 
latimiB  among  the  States  uf  the  American :  duke  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
CointiDent,  it^  failure  will  as  undoubtedly  i  M.  Billault  did  not  venture  to  denv  the  va«t 
give  a  dangerous  shock  to  his  throne.  The  j  extent  of  theenterpri^\  to  s]H?akof  theppeedy 
mmoTB  published  in  ^Vmcriea  of  the  defeat  of  i  solution,  or  to  fix  the  time  when,  her  niu«sion 
the  Freneh,  of  a  repulse  from  Itefore  Puebla,  j  accomplished,  France  might  n*t ire  with  homir ; 
a  retreat  from  Jalapa,  a  heavy  loes  arising  indeed,  he  formally  refut'i'd  to  answer  thoM 
from  confusion  when  attacked  iu  a  fog,  may  |  questions,  and  int^tinid  affirmed,  iu  bnguagc 
be  rumors  merely.     They  are  more  probably  of  which  those  who  understiind  Franw  will 


esaggerations  of  Isolated  and  not  very  impor- 
tant events,  such  as  lend  the  interest  of  vari- 
ety to  every  successfu  1  cam  j<a  ign .  The  French 
army,  unless  cowed  by  dit^mse — and  an  epi- 
demic 00^*8  Frenclmien  more  than  any  £uro- 
pean  people — must  be  more  than  a  match  in 
the  field  for  any  Mexican  force*,  and  even  a 
great  disaster  eould  always  be  retrieved.  A 
martial  nation  of  thirty-live  millions,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  governed  by  a  cool,  far- 
sighted  brain,  cannot  bo  beaten  in  the  field 
whcp  once  it  has  o))taincd  a  fiH>thold,  by  one 
of  six  millions.  We  have  no  wish,  therefore, 
to  rely  upon  stf>riea  of  [x.'tty  disaster;  but 
enough  is  jjassing  at  home  to  prove  the  mag- 
nitude of  an  attempt  wliotte  reilcx  action  alone 
c^dieturb  the  whole  course  of  {lolitical  life. 
nMSenate  widely  al)stained  frimi  discussing 
the  expedition,  for  even  that  knot  of  pension- 
en  could  find  nothing  to  ssiy  in  its  praise ; 
but  in  the  Corps  Lc'gir^latif  there  exists  an  op- 
position. M.  Jules  Favre  attacked  the  tran- 
MM^n  as  freely  as  if  he  had  K>tood  in  a  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  ex[»sed  its  colossal 
vastness  in  terms  which  hcut  a  shudder 
through  the  assi'mbly.  Thv  army,  ho  said, 
had  sixty-nine  Iciigucs  to  luarcli  only  to  ar- 
rive at  M(*xiei),  1)ut  nine  hundred  to  catch 
Juarez.  Mexico  was  a  continent  crowded  with 
dties  and  provinces  and  means  of  a  prolonged 
rBB&Btancc.  It  had  cot^t  tiie  United  States, 
with  their contermin()usfrontier,i:20,000,000 
and  two  years  of  camixiigniiig  only  to  force  a 
peace,  and  France  had  l<j  itertorm  a  greater 
task  two  thousand  miles  fr(»ui  her  bhores.  He 
believed  the  occupation  must  be  made  per- 


clearly  jx»rceive  the  meaning,  '•  Dur  maritime 
commerce,  sure  of  prot(.H?tion,  will  multiply 
its  undertakings,  and  our  emigrants  will  itirry 
with  conlidence  to  Ameri^i  their  fonv  and 
their  activity.  Let  it  not  l>e  Kiid  that  1  have 
escaped  reality  to  pat»  into  a  world  of  dnmms. 
Is  it  not  a  brave  and  a  far-sighted  enterprise 
to  open  to  a  part  of  our  native  {Htpulation 
one  of  the  iiu]x>rtant  countries  of  the  glolv? 
In  the  New  ^Vo^ld  territory  larks  {copulation 
....  a  nd  we  lia  veal  ready  one  hundnnl  thou- 
sand Fn>nehmen  dit>]K'rse<l  anmng  the  8]¥in- 
ish  American  Statit*. "  "  Shi]  is,  colonies,  and 
commerct*,"  eaitl  the  first  NajMiUMm,  and  M. 
Billault  humbly  rejx'ats  the  aspiration.  M, 
Favre  was  left,  of  ei»urK»,  in  a  minority  of 
^\o ;  but  it  soon  ap|x-.inil  that  the  govern- 
ment was  siTiously  alarmed.  The  worils  of 
the  orator  liad  toueluHl  a  nerve  AvLieh  is  sore 
through  all  the  linil»s  of  France.  The  |)eoplc 
det(.»st  an  exiKiliiion  of  the  true  objects  of 
which  their  ruh'r,  with  his  usual  love  off om/w 
dc  theatre^  has  not  attenipttxl  to  make  them 
informixl.  The  Lourf/tohicfiTv  annoye<l  at  its 
cost,  Ln)erals  at  its  unscnipulousnt.'Ns,  all 
politicians  at  the  (juiesivmt^  wliieh  it  tenijKH 
rarily  enfonvs  vu  Fnuur,  in  matters,  such  as 
the  Polish  movement,  of  verv  lauch  neanT 
concern.  But,  a'.ovr  all,  the  army  dislikiti 
the  expe<litii>n  ;  it  is  ''a  eaiii]iiu;;n  with  priests 
for  friends  and  the  black  \(>U)it  for  ioc.^^ 
There  is  no  glory  to  iKMuiiuintlfand  no  plun- 
der, only  a  ec:rtaiiity,  after  months  of  exiK>suro 
and  fiitigue,  of  iilliiig  an  early  grave.  The 
excessive  n'htrictions  pla(^'<l  on  des|Hitehi's, 
on  papers,  and  cvin  on  letters,  en-jiteof  tliem- 


maDent,  and  the  army  renewed  by  thirty  j  Helves  an  impro^it^u  of  gloom,  and  tlio  army 
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bclirvcs  that  Oorcrnmcnt,  which,  as  they  sec, 
is  ah\'ay8  Fending  ont  reinforcements,  pur- 
posely conceals  the  Iofpcs  those  reinforcements 
are  to  siipply.  To  intensify  all  these  feelings 
by  free  dii^cupsion  seemed  to  the  Government 
dangtTous,  for  fVenchmen  who  tolerate  offi- 
cial corruption  so  easily  that  they  have  in- 
vented the  word  concussion,  despise  it,  never- 
theless, vritli  a  scorn  ec jual  to  that  of  England. 
To  suppress  Jidcs  Fa>Te  would,  after  the  em- 
peror's formal  c-onccesion  of  liberty  to  the 
members  to  discuss  the  address,  have  been  a 
covp  d'etat,  hut  what  ministers  could  do  they 
did.  They  privately  prohibited  all  discussion 
upon  the  amendment,  and  publicly  warned 
the  press  that  the  decrees  passed  as  measures 
of  public  safety  were  still  in  force.  The  re- 
strictions upon  the  press  amounted  for  some' 
days  to  suppression,  and  even  now  the  jour- 
nals dare  not  venture  to  discuss  M.  Favrc's 
remarks.  The  Mexican  expedition,  vast  in 
its  object,  its  expenditure,  and  its  prospective 
demands,  is  to  go  on  in  silence,  till  some  fine 
morning  France  can  be  startled  with  the  frank 
letter  in  which  the  emperor  is  to  announce 
his  suc^ress,  reveal  his  plans,  and  claim  the 
gratitude  of  the  world.  Meantime,  all  over 
France  Government  represents  that  Mexico 
will  be  the  equivalent  of  India,  that  cotton, 
tlie  want  of  which  is  now  paralyzing  three 
departments,  will  henceforward  be  an  Eng- 
lish monopoly,  that  it  is  essential  to  open  up 
another  source  of  supply,  and  that  in  Mexico 
soil  and  labor  nenHi  only  French  energy  and 
brains  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plant.  All 
indicatew  what  ^I.  Billault  foreshadows — the 
conversicm  of  I^Iexico  into  a  vast  French  col- 
ony, restraining  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  domi- 
nating over  the  Isthmus. 

More  important,  however,  than  even  M. 
Billault 's  Pix'och,  is  the  letter  addressed  by 
the  emperor  to  tlie  Go^'cmor-General  of  Al- 
geria, a  letter  tlie  meaning  of  which  seems  to 
have  cscjiikmI  the  French  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish prcpp.  Even  Napoleon,  with  his  rare  re- 
sources, cannot  settle  the  world  at  once,  and 
the  emij^rant  ]  copulation  has  always  been  lim- 
ited in  Franc(\  To  convert  Mexico  into  a 
colony  it  must  all  be  directed  thither,  and  as 
the  fin>t  f<tip  the  emperor  abandons  the  at- 
tempt Continued  for  thirty  years  to  colonize 
Algeria.  The  Arabs,  hunted  and  dispos- 
sessed, are  to  l>e  restored  to  their  lands,  to 
B<?ttle  down,  if  possible,  as  cultivators.  **  To 
the  natives  are  assigned  the  breeding   of 
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horses  and  cattle,  the  natural  culti\'ation  of 
the  soil ;  to  the  enterprise  and  intelligence 
of  the  European,  the  working  of  forests  and 
mines,  the  introduction  of  improved  modi's 
of  cultivation,  the  importation  of  those  arts 
which  always  precede  or  accompany  the 
progress  of  agriculture."  Algeria  is  to  be 
India  instead  of  Australia,  with  Europeans 
as  captains  of  labor,  and  not  as  simple  lalx>r- 
ers.  No  more  Government  colonists  are  to  lie 
sent,  the  Government  *'  ceasing  to  direct  col- 
onization, and  to  lend  a  painful  support  to 
individuals  attracted  by  gratuitous  grants." 
Algeria  is  not  to  be  **  a  colony,  properly  so 
called,  but  an  Arab  kingdom,"  and  Napoleon 
**  Emperor  of  the  Arabs."  All  "  useless 
regulations  are  to  be  suppressed,  oil  tran;«c- 
tions  to  enjoy  the  most  complete  liberty," 
and,  in  short,  the  emperor  retires  from  the 
only  conquest  made  by  the  bouse  of  Orleans. 
Of  course,  he  preserves  his  theoretical  domi- 
nance, and  the  actual  control  of  the  cities, 
forts,  and  coast ;  but  the  soil  is  returned  to 
the  Arabs ;  they  are  released  firom  "mselees" 
supervision,  and  the  colonists  with  the  hijon 
of  "  liberty  "  receive  also  the  permission  to 
get  along  as  they  best  can.  It  is  as  if  Eng- 
land were  to  replace  all  native  princes  in 
India,  retaining  only  her  suzerainty  and  tlie 
great  Presidency  towns. 

The  measure  is  a  most  able  one,  and  shows 
how  profoundly  the  emperor  has  thought  out 
his  Mexican  design.  All  that  is  worth  hay- 
ing in  Algeria  is  retained ;  but  the  new  sys- 
tem will  relievo  the  finances  of  at  least  a  jajL- 
lion  a  year,  and  throw  all  the  colonifl^g 
power  of  France  in  a  far  more  practical  di- 
rection. Haifa  million  of  Frenchmen  aiding 
one  million  of  Spaniards  to  govern  seven  mil- 
lions of  half-castes  and  Indians  rmght  form  a 
most  powerful  colony,  capoY)le,  in  their  hor- 
ror of  slavery  and  under  the  shield  of  France, 
of  resisting  even  the  South<*m  States.  They 
might  grow  cotton  to  an  extent  which  would 
relieve  France  of  foreign  dependence,  and 
draw  from  the  natural  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, the  undeveloped  "diggings"  of  Sonora, 
and  the  half-developed  mines  of  Potosi,  the 
means  of  supporting  a  firm  and  stable  gov- 
ernment. Common  honesty  would  raise  the 
Mexican  revenue  up  to  eight  millions  a  ycBTi 
or  at  least  as  much  as  the  Soutli  will,  as  a 
confederate  power,  have  at  it^  own  disposal. 
Such  a  State,  with  such  resources,  seated  on 
two  oceans,  and  sheltered  by  n  power  no 
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ropean  will  attack,  might  make  France  as 
atiung  as  ikigland  on  the  P&cific,  a  rival  to 
America  on  the  Western  Atlantic.  But  to 
baiid  up  euch  a  State  is  an  enterprise  which 
would  tax  the  mightiest  power  on  earth,  an 
eDterpriac  even  greater  than  the  conquest  of 
India,  and  to  be  accomplished  within  the  life 
of  a  man  already  fifty-five !  It  involves  the 
completo  subjugation  of  >Iezico,  that  is, 
of  an  Offganized  State  rather  larger  than  Eu- 
rope within  the  Vistula,  occupied  partly  by  a 
nioe  whose  pride  has  made  tlicm  brave,  partly 
by  a  people  so  savage  that  the  Mexicans  call 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  hunters  to  hold  them  in 
partial  check.  It  involves  the  creation  of  a 
new  army  wliich  shall  be  brave,  yet  indifier- 
ent  to  subjugation ;  disciplined,  yet  obedient 
to  enemies;  oheap,and  yet  numerous  enough 


to  occupy  every  post.  Wo  succeeded  in 
forming,  and  then  in  destroying  such  an 
army ;  but  Spanish  half-castes  are  not  Hin- 
doos, nor  are  Frenchmen  gifled  with  that 
strange  pride  which,  by  keeping  Englishmen 
apart  from  all  conquered  races,  makes  them 
hated,  but  retains  them  in  the  position  and 
invests  them  with  the  strength  of  a  standing 
army.  Frenchmen  are  not  good  colonists, 
and  the  task,  therefore,  to  which  Nnpoleon 
leads  a  half-unwilling  people  is  to  coniiuer  a 
continent  two  thousand  miles  off,  and  then 
fill  it  with  the  one  race  in  all  Europe  which 
never  willingly  quits  its  home.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds he  will  have  changed  the  face,  piThaps 
the  fate,  of  tho  Western  world ;  if  he  fails — 
well,  failure,  after  all,  will  but  cost  earth  a 
Napoleon. 


8r.  Cboiua,  the  PAntomss  or  Music. — Can 
any  one  of  the  readers  of  JVb/es  and  Queries  in- 
fbna  me  about  what  period  St  Cecilia  cajne  to  be 
renided  as  the  Patroness  of  Music  7 

The  Very  Rov.  Dr.  Hnsenbeth,  of  Cossey,  in 
his  valiiable  Life  of  Bishop  Milner  (Duffy,  Lon- 
don, 1862),  rcfcrs  to  a  note  in  one  of  tho  earlier 
publications  of  the  Bi^ihop,  entitled.  An  Inquiry 
imio  ike  ExitUnce  and  Character  of  SL  George^ 
in  which  his  lordship  states  that, — 


•« 


Musicians  have  been  very  fortunato  in  the 
of  their  patroness,  no  less  than  painters 
have  been  in  thoir  mode  of  representing  her,  as 
in  tfaft  only  pfism|i;e  in  her  nnoient  acts,  in  which 
tlMBais  any  nientiim  of  music,  the  Saint  appears 
ratflir  to  mtc  slightest  than  admired  it :  *  (.-an- 
taatibua  orguuiH,  Ca^cilia  in  conle  suo  decantabat ; 
fiat,  Domine,  cor  meum  immaA;ulatum  ante,'  '* 


On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  So- 
€rtd  and  Legendary  Art  (vol.  ii.  p  202,  od. 
London,  1H4S),  quotes  long  passap^es  from  the 
Aots  and  L^^ds  of  the  &unt,  amongst  which 
the  following  words : — 


"  As  she  excelled  in  mu.<^ic,  she  turned  her  gifts 
to  the  glory  of  Cud,  and  coiuposeil  hymns,  which 
iiie  sang  herself  with  such  raviHliing  sweetness, 
that  even  tho  angels  descended  from  heaven  to 
lirten  to  her,"  etc 

Again,— 

'*  She  played  on  all  instruments,  but  none  suf- 
ftood  to  breathe  forth  that  flood  of  harmony  with 
which  her  whole  soul  was  filled ;  therefore  she 
invented  the  organ,  oonsecrating  it  to  tha  aervice 
oTGod." 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  hi  his  Chneral  History  of 
Ai  8ei€nee  and  Practice  of  Jiusic  (ed.  London, 


1853,  vol.  ii.  p.  746),  refers,  in  a  long  note,  to 
the  tradition  connected  with  the  sauit, — 

"  That  she  excelled  in  music,  and  that  this  has 
been  deemed  sufficient  authority  for  making  her 
the  patroness  of  music  and  musicians." 

It  fieoms  that  in  tho  ancient  devotional  repre- 
sentations of  St.  Cecelia,  both  in  llonic  and  Flor- 
ence, she  was  not  painted  with  any  musical  attri- 
butes. Much  curious  and  valuable  information 
about  the  saint  was  published  by  Abbe  Queran- 
ger,  in  a  worit  entitled  L*Hisioire  de  Sainte 
Cecile  (Toumai,  1854).  But  not  havinjr  the 
volume  by  me,  I  quite  forget  what  the  writer  says 
respecting  the  **  Acts  "  of  the  Saint,  an«l  how  ftr 
they  may  be  considered  as  authentic.  I  i^hould 
be  glad  to  see  tho  subject  disouaiod  in  JVb/ct  and 
Queries.  Joun  D.u,to.n'. 

— JSTotes  and  Queries. 


Telegram.— Why  should  not  this  word  be  ab- 
breviated into  telm,  quasi  "tell  them,"  "  tell- 
Vm,"  or"  tell  him  ?  "  Were/r/m  commonly  used 
a.s  an  abbreviation,  it  would  doubtle:<s  soon  be 
I  adopted  as  a  word,  which  MaciUihiy^s  New  Zeap 
lander  may  believe  to  be  pure  Anglo-Saxon. 

—JVbtes  and  QucrUs,  G.  O.  W. 


COLENSO. 


There  was  a  wiss  Bishop,  Colenso, 

Who  was  bothered  among  the  black  men  so. 

That  he  thought  such  a  pen  as  his 

Might  overset  Genesis : 
Still,  Moses  may  outlive  (>olen80. 

— Press, 
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You  say  that  in  every  battle 

No  soldier  was  braver  than  he. 
As  aloft  in  the  roar  and  the  rattle, 

He  carried  the  flag  of  the  free : 
I  knew,  ah  !  I  knew,  he'd  ne'er  fidter, 

I  could  trust  him,  the  dutiful  boy. 
My  Robert  was  wilful — but  Walter, 

Dear  Walter,  was  ever  a  joy. 

And  if  he  was  true  to  his  mother. 

Do  you  think  ho  his  trust  would  betray, 
And  give  up  his  place  to  another. 

Or  turn  from  the  danger  away  T 
He  knew  while  afar  ho  was  straying. 

He  felt  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
That  at  home  his  poor  mother  was  praying 

For  him,  and  the  cause  of  the  right ! 

TeU  me,  comrade,  who  saw  him  when  dying. 

What  he  said,  what  he  did,  if  you  can; 
On  the  field,  in  his  agony  lying. 

Did  he  suffer  and  die  like  a  man? 
Do  you  think  he  once  wished  he  had  never 

Borne  arms  for  the  right  and  the  true? 
JVay,  he  shouted  Our  Country  forever  ! — 

When  he  died  he  was  praying  for  you! 

0  my  darling,  my  youngest  and  fairest. 
Whom  I  gathered  so  close  to  my  breast ; 

1  called  thee  my  dearest  and  rarest ; 

And  thou  wert  my  purest  and  best ! 
I  tell  you,  O  friend,  as  a  mother 

Whose  full  heart  is  breaking  to-day. 
The  Infinite  Father — ^nonc  other — 

Can  know  what  he's  taken  away  ! 

I  thank  you  once  more  for  your  kindness  ; 

For  this  lock  of  his  auburn  hair : 
Perhaps  'tis  the  one  I  in  blindness 

Last  touched,  as  wo  parted  just  there ! 
When  he  asked,  through  his  tears,  should  he 
linger 

From  duty?  I  answered  him.  Nay : 
And  he  smiled,  as  ho  placed  on  my  fingor 

The  ring  I  am  wearing  to-day. 

I  watched  him  leap  into  that  meadow  ; 

There  a  child,  he  with  others  had  played  ; 
I  saw  him  pass  slowly  the  shatlow 

Of  th'  trees,  where  his  father  was  laid  ; 
And  there  where  the  road  meets  two  others 

Without  turning  he  went  on  his  way  : 
Once  his  face  toward  the  foe— not  his  mother's, 

Should  unman  him,  or  cause  him  delay. 

It  may  be  that  some  day  your  duty 

Will  carry  you  tliat  way  again  ; 
When  the  field  shall  be  riper  in  beauty. 

Enriched  by  the  bloo<l  of  the  slain  ; 
Would  you  see  if  the  grasses  were  growing 

On  the  grave  of  my  boy  ?    Will  you  see 
If  a  flower,  e'en  the  smallest,  is  blowing  ; 

And  pluck  it,  and  send  it  to  me  7 

Don't  think,  in  my  grief,  Pm  complaining  ; 

I  gave  him,  God  took  him,  'tis  right : 
And  the  ciy  of  his  mother  remaining. 

Shall  strengthen  his  comrades  in  fight 


Not  for  vengeance  to-day  in  m^  weeping. 
Goes  my  prayer  to  the  infimte  Throne. 

God  pity  the  foe  when  he's  reaping 
The  harvest  of  what  he  has  sown ! 

Tell  his  comrades  these  words  of  his  mother : 

All  over  the  wide  land  to-day. 
The  Rachels  who  weep  with  each  other, 

Together  in  agony  pray. 
They  know  in  their  great  tribulation,— 

By  the  blood  of  their  children  outpoured. 
We  shall  smite  down  the  foes  of  the  Nation, 

In  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord. 

A.  D.  F.  R. 


THE  BIVER  OF  TIME. 

Slowly  as  sweetly,  children's  days  are  passed. 
Their  little  lives  discern  not  that  thej  move. 

The  stream  which  bears  them  is  to  them  so  vast : 
'Us  well;  for  why  should  conscious  ohange  re- 
prove 

The  calm  of  infimt  trustfulness?  or  why 

Should  bliss  and  innocence  make  haste  to  fly  7 

But  youth,  with  his  strong  loves  and  ardent 

dreams. 
Stands  in  the  tide,  and  beats  its  surf  each  way. 
And  in  its  bed  builds  up  his  glowing  sohemes 
Whush  mock  the  fretted  currents,  o(3d  and  gray  ; 
'Tis  well;  for  what  of  man's  may  ever  oope 
With  Time,  save  youthful  energy  and  h^7 

Bat  oh,  how  fhst,  when  once  our  prime  is  gone. 
When  dreams  have  fiided,  and  the  pnlss  grows 
cool. 
Grave  though  they  be,  how  fiist  the  hours  skim 
on. 
How  Tale  on  May  is  drifted.  May  on  Yak ! 
Hme's  River  feels  Uie  Mother-Ocean  near. 
And  presses  on  its  course  in  sdemn  cheer.    9 

This,  too,  is  well ;  for  who  would  linger  o'er 
The  hours  which  memory  and  which  oonscJance 
freight? 

No !  let  them  hurry  to  their  end,  and  poor 
In  that  deep  Ocean  all  tiieir  lifelong  wei|^t  I 

There  only  can  their  evil  be  undone, 

There  only  finished  what  was  well  began. 
— Fraser*s  Magazine,  E.  HiirxMAjr. 


HOPE. 


In  Hope,  a  kynge  doth  goe  to 
In  Hope,  a  lover  loves  fulle  longe. 
In  Hope,  a  merchant  sailes  fW)m  fiure. 
In  Hope,  good  men  do  siiffer  wronge. 
In  Hope,  a  farmer  sowes  his  seede. 
Thus  Hope  helps  nations  at  their  needa. 
Then  fail  not,  hearte,  among  the 
Whatever  chance,  Hope  thou  the 
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Axr  MCMBEK  may  be  had  for  \'S  cents;  and  it  va  well  worth  while  fur  :<uh<>cribers  or  purchasers  to  com* 
plile  ARjr  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  enhance  their  value. 
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Along  the  still  lagoon. 
While  lutes  and  lips  in  tone, 
Mingle  around— come,  gondolier,  and  oar  us  to 
the  moon. 
Forth  from  this  shadowy  arc. 
Stretched  in  our  lamp-lit  bait^ue. 
In  festiil  silence  let  us  float,  soft  through  the 
summer  dark  ; 
Through  streets  based  on  the  brine. 
Mid  droops  of  Syrian  vine- 
One  tome  of  Tasso  open,  and  one  flask  of  Cypress 
wine : 
Now  float  we  underneath 
Some  palace  hushed  as  death. 
Its  marbles  creased  in  wrinkles  by  the  hot  si- 
rocco's breath  ; 
Now  through  the  shadow  nune 
Of  lofty  column  fair  ; 
Now  by  grave  hooded  porticoes  around  the  silent 
square. 
Where  springing  fountains  taste 
The  fresh  light  of  the  Waste  ; 
Now  by  yon  line  of  blood-red  granite  colonnade 
we  haste : 
Now  past  cathedral  doors. 
Where  spark  the  spraying  oars. 
Where  altar-lights  stream  richly  o*er  the  teesd- 

ated  floors. 
•  ••#### 

Lo  !  in  yon  casement  chaste. 
With  vase  and  trailer  graced. 
In  curtained  dusk,  a  figure  rises  as  fW)m  out  the 
east — 
Some  dusky  tropic  sphere. 
Crown  of  the  burning  year. 
Through  twilight  glimmers  o'er  the  rich  ambro- 
sial breathing  meer — 
And  garbed  in  silken  stole. 
Pours  out  her  music  soul 
In  gushes  through  the  mazes  of  a  joyous  barca- 
role ; 
Now  touching  as  she  sings. 
Her  mandoline's  bright  strings. 
Vibrates  the  smooth  dark  flowing  air  with  thin- 
nest tinklings : 
While  o'er  the  blue  waves  flow 
A  bacchant  group  below. 
Quaff  wine  at  Ic^y  windows  in  the  moon's  au- 
tumnal glow. 
**  Hail,  traveller,  hail ! "  and  we 
**  Hail,"  echo,  as  to  sea 
We  speed  along  the  line  of  lustre  trembling  si- 
lently : 
Past  terraces  of  flowers, 
Past  structures  of  old  hours — 
The  low  stars  indurating  dim  their  ruined  roofii 
and  towers : 
Past  watery  thickets  gray. 
Now  lies  our  shadowy  way, 
Moon-shicldod  in  the  dead  light  of  the  mirrored 
purple  day  ; 
And  now  by  stretching  sands, 
Where  airy  floating  hands 
And  fliiHhing  mazed  feet  career  in  joyous  sara- 
abands. 


Remote  the  city  lies, 
Music  and  mysteries 
Breathing  and  brooding  through  it  under  mid- 
night's magic  skies  ; 
And  broad  the  moon  wave  rolls. 
And  solenm  distant  tolls 
The  great  cathedral  bell  above  the  multitude  of 
souls: 
Parading  round  the  square. 
Flooded  with  lustrous  air. 
Or  jesting  with  the  masks  along  the  lamplit  caaas 
there ; 
Where  donnas  saunterine  whirl. 
Black-eyed,  with  streaming  curl. 
And  floating  silver-girdled  stolra  and  tenolas  of 
pearL 
But  as  for  us — a&r 
We  oar  us  past  the  bar. 
And  in  mid-water  point  our  prow  straigfat  to  one 
sumptuous  star. 
Near  which  we  dimly  mark 
One  shell-bright  moving  barque. 
And  hear  a  voice  melodioaa  streuning  tfarongfa 
the  azure  dark ; 
Now  quivering  like  the  ray. 
On  which  it  seems  to  play  >* 
Now  fading  down  the  main  of  spleiidor,  qpirit- 
like,  away. 

But  lo !  the  mom  is  nigh. 
And  glimmer  distantly 
Bonsnoe  Alps,  like  drifts  of  withered  rose^  along 
the  sky: 
And  fiUls  the  dim  dawn  rain. 
As  Veniceward,  amain 
We  speed  to  sleep  and  dream  the  hours  'till  Tea- 
per  sparks  again.  T.  Ibwdt. 

— Dublin  Univtrnty  Magazine, 


A   GREETING   TO   THE    « GEORGE   OSIB. 

WOLD." 

{The  Ship  which  bore  to  the  Meney  the  Qmtrilnitioma 
of  the  United  State*  to  the  rdief  of  Lancaahirt*) 

Befoee  thy  stem  smooth  seas  were  curled. 

Soft  windsi.thy  sails  did  move. 
Good  ship,  that  fh>m  the  Western  world 

Bore  freight  of  brothers'  love. 

*Twixt  starvb.g  here  and  striving  there 

When  wrath  flies  to  and  fh>, 
inil  all  seems  hatred  everywhov, 

How  fiur  thy  white  wings  show  ! 

O'er  the  great  seas  thy  keel  plowed  through 
Good  ships  have  borne  the  chain 

That  should  have  knit  old  world  and  new 
Across  the  weltering  main. 

The  chain  was  borne— one  kindly  wave 
Of  speech  pulsed  through  its  coil ; 

Then  dumb  and  dead  in  ocean's  grave 
Lay  hope  and  cost  and  toiL 

But  thou,  good  ship,  a  gain  hast  brouj^t 

O'er  these  wide  waves  of  blue. 
The  chain  of  kindly  word  and  thought 

To  link  those  worlds  anew. 

-^Punch^  21  jqA. 
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From  The  Saturday  Reriew. 
TURNER'S  LIBER  STUDIORUM.* 

As  yre  turn  over  the  portfolio  of  theee  ex- 
quisite photograpbic  prints,  which  seem  really 
to  be  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  original 
luindiworks  of  the  great  master,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  remember  the  prediction  of  a  high 
authority  that  a  hundred  years  hence  all  the 
Ban-drawings  in  which  our  generation  takes 
■acb  delight  will  be  either  altogether  effaced, 
or  will  have  become  indistinguishable  blots 
•ad  smears  of  a  brownish  monochrome. 
Whether  this  prophecy  will  be  verified  or  not 
is  as  yet  unknown.  Many  a  collector  of  pho- 
tographs looks  wistfully  at  his  treasures,  and 
observes  from  time  to  time  the  indisputable 
paling  and  fading  away  of  the  earlier  speci- 
mens of  the  art.  It  is  possible  that  the  better 
qualities  of  the  '<  chemicals  "  which  are  now 
procurable  may  postpone  or  avert  the  catas- 
tR^e ;  but  we  confess  that  we  are  disposed 
to  rest  our  best  hopes  for  the  future  on  Sir 
Henry  James's  newly  discovered  adnco-photo- 
grephic  process.  By  this  admirable  inven- 
tion, the  inimitable  delicacy  and  fidelity  of  a 
•onHdrawn  picture  are  transferred  to  a  metal 
plate  or  a  surfece  of  stone,  from  which  again 
imperishable  cc^ies  may  be  multiplied,  almost 
without  limit,  by  the  ordinary  printing-press. 
Meanwhile,  however,  until  the  noble  process 
IB  perfected,  we  must  be  grateful  for  this  sec- 
ond faticuiiis  of  photographic  copies  of  the 
Uber  Studtorum  plates,  and  must  not  allow 
o<nr  fears  for  their  permanency  to  interfere 
with  the  pleasure  and  profit  which  these  re- 
productions afford  to  us.  As  we  said  in  no- 
ticing the  former  series,  the  usefulness  of 
these  photographic  copies  to  a  student  of  art 
cannot  possibly  be  exaggerated.  No  more 
valuable  present  to  a  landscape  painter  can 
be  imagined  than  these  reproductions  of  Tur- 
ner's matchless  masterpieces.  Tliey  will 
gnide,  reform,  and  improve  the  taste  of  thou- 
nnds  of  amateur  artists,  and  will  oflen  im- 
plant a  love  of  landscape-drawing  where  it 
never  existed  before. 

We  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  spe- 
cial exoellences  of  these  photographs  in  the 
Older  in  which  they  Iiero  appear.  First 
of  all,  wo  have   the  coast    of  Yorkshire. 

*  Liber  Studionim.  Soeond  Series.  Photographs 
Ureal  Twenty-ono  Original  Drawings  by  J.  M.  W. 
Tbrner,  K.A.,  in  the  South  Kensington  MuMmm. 
Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art.  iiondon  :  Cundall,  Dowues,  A 
Co.     18C2. 
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It  is  the  most  poetical  and  has  the  deep- 
est tragic  interest  of  them  all.  A  ter- 
rific gale  is  bursting  on  the  rocky  shore  of 
a  bay,  and  a  wrecked  hull  is  tossing  in  the 
surf  in  the  foreground.  In  the  distance  is  a 
stem  headland,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  inky  sky,  with  its  outline  obscured  by  the 
rain  and  the  spray.  A  white  lighthouse 
gleams  fitfully  on  its  summit ;  and  the  Hash- 
ing wings  of  a  flight  of  sea-gulls  driven  in- 
land by  the  storm  are  made,  by  the  highest 
cunning  of  art,  to  intensify  the  gloomy  murki- 
ness  of  the  sky,  and  to  throw  the  foreland 
into  the  extreme  distance.  At  the  foot  of  the 
rocky  point  the  surf  is  boiling  and  driflingas 
no  one  but  Turner  has  ever  drawn  it.  In  the 
immediate  foreground  there  are  nenn»r  ai^ 
blacker  rocks,  with  a  few  figures  trying  to 
rescue  the  perishing  wretches  who  are  w^en, 
in  strong  relief  against  the  surf  ))ehind ,  cling- 
ing to  the  helpless  wreck.  This  is  a  picture 
which  grows  in  force  and  truth  tlie  more  it  is 
looked  at,  until  it  becomes  scarc<»ly  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  fancy  one's  self  jjresent 
at  the  very  scene.  The  next  plate,  csilled 
"  Cephalus  and  Procris,"  is  of  course  a  W(K)d- 
land  view  with  two  ill-drawn  fij^ures,  wliich 
were  better  away,  in  the  foreground.  The 
marvel  of  the  drawing  is  its  slightuess.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  short  wild  avenue  of  trees  seen 
obliquely,  in  which  the  trunks  and  leafage  are 
scarcely  more  than  indicated  1)y  a  few  hasty 
touches.  The  most  beautiful  jiart  of  the  pic- 
ture is  a  sunlit  copse,  seen  in  the  distance  on 
the  right  through  the  stems  of  the  nearest 
trees.  **  l^istoral  with  Cittle  '*  is  the  name 
of  the  next  plate.  It  seems  to  ))e  a  sort  of 
reminiscence  of  Claude-like  landscape — a 
broad  open  valley  with  near  trees  on  each 
side,  cattle  in  the  foreground,  scattered  trees 
in  the  mid-distance,  and  a  massive  rock,  cas- 
tle-crowned, filling  up  the  vista  on  the  hori- 
zon. The  foliage  here  is  inimitable ;  and  the 
long  sloping  shadows  athwart  the  ^-alU^y  arc 
managed  with  infinite  skill.  We  may  add 
that  outline,  leafage,  and  general  character 
in  this  landscape  are  clearly  intendcMl  to  rep- 
resent a  scene  in  some  upland  of  the  moun- 
tain limestone.  The  plate  of  tlie  "  Wye  and 
the  Severn  'Ms  of  course  a  study  of  far  dis- 
tance. Here,  as  is  oden  the  case  in  art,  the 
hand  of  the  master  is  evident  l)y  its  n»ticence 
— so  to  call  it.  In  this  exquisite  landsi-ape 
there  is  p«*itivelv  no  outline  at  all  in  the  fur- 
ther distance ;  and  the  spectator's  eye  pores 
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into  the  vanishing  horizon  for  some  more  defi- 
nite forms  of  the  sinuous  Wye  and  the  stately 
stream  into  which  it  is  falling,  just  as  it 
would  do  in  nature  itself.  The  great  lesson 
which  nature  teaches  in  vain  to  the  prsB-Raf- 
faellite  landscapist — viz.,  that  art  must  repre- 
sent objects  as  the  human  eye  sees  then;^ — may 
perhaps  be  brought  home  to  him  by  the  care- 
ful study  of  this  masterpiece.  The  next  plate 
is  inscribed,  "Laufenburg  on  the  Rhine." 
As  usual,  it  is  a  study,  and  not  a  transcript, 
from  nature.  The  river,  dark,  narrow,  and 
foaming,  is  spanned  by  an  irregular,  pictur- 
esque bridge.  Both  banks  are  lofty  and 
crowded  with  houses  and  towers,  rising  in 
stages  one  above  the  other.  This  view  em- 
bodies, no  doubt,  the  painter's  recollection  of 
tbe  general  characteristics  and  effects  of  the 
Rhine  scenery  of  this  type.  In  **  Dumblane 
Abbey  "  we  have  a  steep  bank,  clothed  with 
wood,  sunk  in  the  deepest  shadow,  sur- 
mounted by  the  ruined  eastern  gable  and 
roofless  side-walls  of  the  ancient  church.  At 
the  foot  winds  a  narrow  river,  with  a  low 
bank  on  the  other  side,  a  hamlet  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  a  group  of  women  washing  clothes 
in  the  foreground.  The  eleme||te  of  the  pic- 
ture are  simple  enough.  TheHcading  idea 
seems  to  bo  the  intense  blackness  of  the 
wooded  steep  above  which  the  ruin  stands. 
The  architectural  truth  of  the  delineation  of 
the  lancets  in  the  gaunt  gable  of  the  choir  de- 
serves to  be  noticed.  The  next  plate  Ib 
"  East-Gate,  Winchelsea  " — a  less  interesting 
scene  of  ruin.  This  view  again  is  by  no 
means  truthful  a^  to  its  bare  facts;  but  it 
manages  to  convey,  in  a  most  masterly  man- 
ner, the  peculiar  general  effect  of  that  de- 
cayed U)wu.  Tall  trees  are  growing  on  the 
walls,  and  the  old  road  is  shown  as  a  mere 
sheep-Aval^.  Tomer  was  never  more  at  home 
than  on  the  sea.  His  **  Sketch  for  a  Sea- 
Piece  "  ifl  truly  admirable.  Here  we  have  a 
man-of-war  riding  at  anchor  in  the  distance, 
while  a  cutter  almost  on  her  beam  end  as  she 
heels  over  under  a  very  stiff  breeze  is  making 
for  her.  It  is  wild  dirty  weather,  and  the 
pitch  black  waves  are  only  relieved  by  the 
white  of  the  flying  scud.  The  sky  too  is  won- 
derfully truthful  and  uncxaggcrated.  The 
big  ship,  gleaming  in  the  ofiing,  will  be  to  an 
intelligent  Btudcnt  a  perfect  model  of  the 
pro];)cr  conventional  method  of  indicating  a 
distant  object.  Not  a  fjuir  nor  a  rope  of  the 
rigging  is  delineated  which  could  possibly  be 


spared.    What  are  given  indeed  are  little 
more  than  barely  suggested  ;  and  yet  tc»  the 
imagination  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed 
is  perfectly  rendered.    This  is  the  true  prov- 
inpe,  and  the  highest  success,  of  art.    One 
oould  wish  the  figures  away  from  the  <^  Young 
Anglers,"  which  is  the  next  plate  in  sucoee- 
sion .    As  always  in  Turner's  landscapes,  they 
are  ill-drawn  and  inexpressive.    Apart  from 
them,  the  scene  here  depicted,  though  unpre- 
tending, is  full  of  pictorial  interest.    The 
sluggish  stream,  the  reeds  and  flags  on  its 
bank,  the  osiers  on  one  side,  and  the  rustic 
villa  on  the  opposite  bonk,  are  all  marvels  of 
consummate  rendering.    Still  more  cynical  in 
its  disregard  of  the  proprieties  of  figure  draw- 
ing is  the  group  of  boys,  engaged  in  putting 
a  companion  into  a  trough,  which  gives  the 
inappropriate  name  of  *'  Juvenile  Tricks  "  to 
the  next  plate.    The  whole  scene  indeed  is 
much  below  the  average  merit  of  the  series ; 
and  none  but  tlie  most  enthusiastic  of  Tur- 
ner-worshippers can  be  expected  to  admire  the 
distant  row  of  suburban  bouses  which  is  dis- 
cerned through  the  gnarled  trunks  of  the 
scanty  and  aged  wood  of  the  foreground. 
Almost  equally  sketchy,  but  &r  cleverer  in 
the  handling  of  the  foliage,*iB  the  '*  Bridge 
and  Cows,"    which    follows  in  the  series. 
This  plate,  by  the  way,  in  the  copy  before  us, 
is  an  exceptioif  to  the  general  uniform  excel- 
lence of  the  photographic  impressions  of  this 
series.    The  exposure  has  been  insufficient. 
In  **  Pembury  Mill,  Kent,"  Turner  has  given 
a  weird  picturesqueness  to  a  homely  enough 
scene  of  rustic  life.    Ue  must  have  seen  the 
mill  at  Pembury  under  some  such  accidental 
combination  of  light  and  shade,  and  his  faith- 
ful memory  has  here  reproduced  it  with  the 
necessary  modifications  and    exaggerations. 
We  like  infinitely  better  his  next  plate,  called 
the  **  Water-mill ;  " — not  so  much,  however, 
for  the  picturesque  half-ruined  mill  in  the 
centre  as  for  the  exquisitely  drawn  trees  be- 
yond the  stream,  and  the  tender  distance. 
^Ir.   Ruskin    has    discovered    unfathomable 
depths  of  meaning  in  Turner  *s  **  Hedging 
and  Ditching."     To  us  it  seems  merely  a 
powerful  sketch  of  a  scene  of  familiar  and 
disagreeable  rustic  toil.    The  skill  with  which 
the  wild  common  beyond  the  hedge  is  deline- 
ated in  this  plate  is  above  all  praise.     A  fiur 
more  pleasant  picture  is  the  next,  the  **  Stack- 
j-ard  ;  "  but  its  chief  interest  arises  from  its 
consummate  delineation  of  the  leafage  of  the 
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toecB  which  make  their  appearance  in  the 
view.  Almoet  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
««FBnnyard  with  Pigs;  "  where  indeed,  all 
the  Miimalfl — ^both  pigs  and  poultry — are 
badly  drawn,  and  the  rest  of  the  accessories 
■re  poor  and  out  of  proportion.  But  the 
docks  in  the  foreground  and  the  leafage  are 
ezceUent.  *'  Marine  Dabblers  "  is  an  absurd 
title  for  a  most  vigorous  sketch  of  a  fishing 
boat  hauled  up  dry  on  the  beach,  with  a 
sough  sea  and  a  stormy  sky  behind.  Mark 
hero  the  contrast  between  the  black  hull,  with 
Ilia  dark  flapping  sail  hanging  over  it,  and 
the  gleaming  sea,  with  its  single  white  sail 
against  the  leaden  horizon,  and  the  sea-gulls, 
which  are  put  in  just  where  they  are  wanted, 
to  light  the  picture  with  an  infallible  skill. 
We  have  quite  another  kind  of  landscape  in 
**  Hindoo  Ablutions. ' '  There  is  nothing  Ori- 
CDtal  about  it,  but  the  single  tree  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  far  distance,  and  the  hot  but 
doady  sky,  are  in  their  way  miracles  of  draw- 
ing. By  the  "  Crj-pt,  Kirkwall,"  Turner 
means  one  of  the  ruined  chapels  of  that  ab- 
bey. This  is  a  fine  study  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  receding  vaults  of  a  groined 
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roof,  with  distant  peeps  of  daylight.  The 
*'  Bridge  with  (ioats  "  seems  to  us  unequal 
to  the  rest,  though  we  may  except  from  the 
censure  the  trees  on  the  left  hand.  Finally, 
the  concluding  plate,  entitled  *'•  Sketch  of 
Shipping,"  is  a  picture  which  no  one  but 
Turner  could  have  attempted.  Some  five  or 
six  large  ships  in  immediate  proximity  to  each 
other,  and  sailing  in  all  directions,  are  dash- 
ing about  in  a  stormy  sea  close  to  a  harbor- 
inouth,  in  most  imminent  danger  of  colliHion. 
But  no  one  can  examine  this  ])Iate  carefully 
without  the  deepest  admiration  for  the  paint- 
er ^s  skill.  For  hero  we  have  real  sea  and  real 
sky,  each  terrible  in  its  wildness.  The  waves 
are  running  mountain-high,  and  the  storm- 
clouds  brooding  to  the  left-hand  of  the  pic- 
ture is  positively  awful  in  its  threatening  in- 
tensity. Nothing  more  powerful  than  the 
drawing  of  the  actual  shilling  of  the  piece 
can  well  be  imagined.  We  conclude  with  re- 
peating our  congratulations  to  all  who  are 
concerned  in  this  invaluable  work,  by  which 
Turner's  best  landscapes  have  )xsin  brought 
literally  within  the  reach  of  **  the  million." 


Salt.— What  proof  is  there  of  the  "  fact "  (of 
Hm  Eneyclopeedhis)  that  when  some  criminals 
tonaerly,  in  llollaiid,  were  deprived  of  the  use 
of  salt,  they  perijihcd  miserably,  infested  with 
worms?  Multitudes  of  savngcs  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  do  not  use  salt  with  their  fuod,  which 
would  indicate  that  its  use  is  not  imperatively 
necessary,  as  is  commonly  held.  Dr.  Livingstone 
Ibund  **  When  I  procure*!  a  meal  of  flesh  [after  a 
long  use  of  vcgctibic  diet],  though  boiled  in  per- 
fectly fh»h  rain-water,  it  taste* i  oa  pleasantly 
■Jtinh  OS  if  slightly  impregnated  with  that  condi- 
BMDt*' — Travels  in  8uutk  Africa  in  18o7, 
p.  27. 

Mr.  Galton  say?,  "  The  Damaras  never  take 
any  salt.  .  .  .  We  never  fotmd  it  a  necessary  of 
life."— P.  18*2.  "The  gjime  in  the  Swadopdo 
noiftvqucnt  the  salt  licks  as  they  do  in  America.*' 
And  he  adds  :  *<  I  am  inf(»rmcd  tliat  certain  New 
SSealand  tribes  nut  onlv  ent  without  salt,  but  ac- 
tusUy  look  upon  it  with  distaste  and  aversion." 
—P.  183. 

Admiral  F.  Von  Wrangell  mentions  that  the 
natives  about  the  Kolyma  lliver,  Siberia,  **  never 
nas  salt,  and  even  dislike  it.** — Expedition  to 
tke  Polar  Sea  in  1810,  pp.  7C,  377. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Kohl  o!>scrvcs,  "  The  Ojibbewnys 
kave  a  perfect  aversion  for  salt,"  and  that  even 


European  traders  among  them  came  to  employ 
"  sugar  instead  of  it "  (p.  31*.)),  though  a  decoc- 
tion of  wood-ashes  used  to  tiikc  off  the  hisipidity 
of  the  maize  cikes,  "  is  a  sort  of  use  of  salt.'* — 
Kitchi'Gami,  8vo,  IWiO,  p.  Z'Jrl. 

Mr  Catlin  says :  **  Mone  of  t)icsK)  tril>cs  of  In- 
dians (on  the  L'pper  Mi.<4souri)  use  salt  in  any 
way,  though  thoir  country  alK)unds  hi  salt^ 
wrings  .  .  .  and  incrustatidus  of  nnlt.  .  .  .  Hie 
Indians  cook  []x»il]  thoir  meat  nion.'th?in  we  do." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  124.)  He  says  huwover,  that  Indians 
along  the  frunticr  who  use  vegutablu  fooil,  take 
salt  (vol.  i.  p.  X'l'i)  ;  but  this  may  1)0  fi-um  imi- 
tation of  the  whites.     Mr.  Catlin  also  says : — 

'<  During  tlic  ravages  of  the  cholera  ...  I 
was  in  these  regions,  and  I  Icanievl  from  what  I 
saw  and  heard  .  .  .  that  it  carriiil  death  among 
the  tribes  on  the  borders  in  niunv  cases,  as  far 
as  they  ha«l  a<lopted  the  civilizi»<l  modes  of  lifip, 
with  its  dissipations,  using  vo^rvtahle  food  and 
salt ;  but  whciwcr  it  came  to  triU's  li\  in<;  exclu- 
sively on  meat,  ami  that  without  the  us<'  of  salt, 
its  progress  wiLs  suddenly  ^toppoil." — Letters  a  ml 
A'btes  on  the  JV.  American  Imlians,  vol.  ii.  p. 
258.     2  vols.  1841.  J.  P. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
LOVE  IX  A  DIVIXa-BELL. 

Seventeen  was  just  the  age  at  which  I  first 
met  Cliarlottc  £liza))eth — tinder  water.  What 
think  you  of  thaty  Mr.  llklitor  ?  Arc  not  such 
circunistiinces  of  firet-lovo  new  ?  Permit  me 
also  to  add,  with  mj  hand  upon  my  heart, 
that  they  are  moreover  true. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  af^moon,  which  was 
a  holiday  at  our  office  in  the  city  (although 
the  Etirly-closing  Movement  was  not  so  much 
as  heard  of  at  that  time) ,  and  I  was  spending 
it  in  the  improvement  of  my  mind  at  the  Poly- 
technic. I  had  sat  in*  that  stately  hall,  which 
is  something  between  a  theatre  and  a  dissect- 
ing-room, to  behold  the  wonders  of  science ; 
I  had  gazed  upon  that  wondrous  apparatus 
for  learning  to  svirim  upon  dry  land  until  my 
limbs  were  on  the  point  of  involuntarily 
*'  striking  out "  for  an  imaginary  shore ;  and 
I  had  gazed  upon  the  electrical  eel  to  reple- 
tion, when  a  great  bell  was  rung,  and  a  son- 
orous voice  exclaimed :  *'  Experiments  con- 
nected with  the  diving-bell."  Upon  this,  a 
great  rush  was  made  from  all  parts  of  the 
building  to  that  circular  pond  of  clear  green 
water,  the  excessive  depth  of  which  has  al- 
Mrays  been  a  marvel  to  me.  Into  whose  cel- 
lars does  it  descend  ?  What  sewers  does  it 
forever  threaten  with  untimely  flushing? 
From  what  fountains  do  its  pellucid  waves 
arise?,  Then  the  intrepid  diver  made  his 
toilet  in  the  presence  of  the  company,  being 
loaded  with  heavy  weights,  as  tliough  he  were 
some  desperate  "Criminal,  and  having  on  his 
face  a  helmet  fixed,  to  be  presently  screwed 
round  by  the  assistants,  a  proceeding  which 
appeared  to  the  unscientific  eye  like  wring- 
ing his  neck.  Covered  with  polypi  in  the 
shape  of  india-rubber  tubing,  this  monster 
tadpole  clumsily  descended  by  an  iron  ladder 
into  the  i>ond,  the  lx)ttom  of  which  was  al- 
ready strewd  with  halfpence  ;  after  these,  we 
could  dimly  sec  him  waddle  and  stoop,  made 
more  hidcoiiH  even  than  before  by  the  watery 
medium  —  foreshortened  at  right  angles  to 
himself,  exaggerated,  disproportioned,  slow 
— the  moet  horrible  picture  of  cupidity  that 
the  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving.  Al)ovc 
him  arose  large  and  noisy  bubbles ;  and  now 
and  then  he  would  emerge  as  to  his  head  and 
shoulderH,  and  tap  his  metal  helmet  with  the 
halfjK'ncc,  to  let  us  know — as  though  we  liad 
not  watclied  his  horrid  movements  all  along 
— that  he  had  picked  them  up.  Incredible 
a£  it  may  appear,  1  was  attracted  towards  this 


amphibious  pursuit  of  his ;  I  felt  as  though  ^ 
I  too  should  like  to  explore  those  airk-ss 
depths,  and  make  my  business  in  those  miglity . 
waters.  When  he  came  out  at  last,  like  a 
two-trunked  sea-elephant,  and  bowed  in  his 
repulsive  manner  to  the  spectators,  I  was  al- 
most afraid  that  ho  was  going  to  offer  '<  any 
lady  or  gent "  the  loan  of  his  apparatus.  I 
vms  infinitely  relieved  when  I  saw  it  put  away 
in  a  cupboard,  for  now  no  unnatural  tempta- 
tion  

**  Any  lady  or  gent  for  the  diving-boll?  " 
exclaimed  the  sonorous  voice.  '  *■  The  machine 
is  now  about  to  descend." 

My  heart  came  into  my  mouth  and  then 
retired  about  half-veay  dovm  my  throat,  as  I 
should  judge.  My  extremities  became  cold  bb 
ice,  as  I  gasped  out :  '  <  Stop  a  minute :  take  me 
in,  please  do."  The  crowd  that  already  sur- 
rounded the  machine  parted  to  left  and  right, 
to  let  me  pass.  There  was  not  the  least 
hurry,  of  course ;  but  if  I  had  not  spoken  at 
once,  I  should  not  have  done  so  at  all.  I  was 
the  first  volunteer  for  this  tremendous  enter- 
priae,  and  an  object  of  great  public  inter- 
est. 

**  I  wouldn't  do  it  myself  for  a  'underd 
pound,"  observed  one  gentleman,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-assuring  me,  I  conclude;  and  a 
friend  of  his  replied,  **  No,  nor  yet  for  two ; 
it's  what  I  caUtfoorardy." 

I  passed  the  little  barrier ;  I  gave  ibo man- 
ager the  requisite  shilling  for  the  submarine 
passage ;  and  I  crept  under  the  great  gogglo- 
eyed  bell  amid  quite  a  popular  ovation.    A 
narrow  seat  ran  round  the  interior  of  the  ma- 
chine ;  the  atmosphere  seemed  close,  even  as 
it  vras,  and  the  light  was  dim,  although  we 
were  as  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living.    I 
perceived,  however,  a  shining  substance  im* 
mediately  opposite  to  me,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  boy  covered  with  buttons— ithe  page 
of  the  establishment,  whose  dreadful  trade  it 
was  to  descend,  I  don't  know  how  many  times 
a  day,  in  company  with  subaqueous  amateurs. 
He  had  a  rope  in  his  hand  that  hung  downr 
from  the  top  of  tlie  bell,  and  which  I  fondly 
imagined  communicated  with  the  scientifio 
authorities,  so  that  we  could  be  hoisted  up 
again  at  a  moment's  notice,  by  signal ;  bat 
this  confidence  was  entirely  misplaoed.    A 
certain  round  spot  with  a  number  of  little 
holes — like  the  top  of  a  sink — ^was  the  sola 
ornament  of  the  apartment  in  which  we  were ; 
and  through  this  was  to  come  the  air  we 
breathed.     To  say  that  I  would  glsdly  hftvo 
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gol  oat  agRin,  and  eaerifioed  my  shilling,  is 
to  gire  a  tery  feeble  idea  of  my  state  of  re- 
pentanoe.  I  Trcmld-haye  given  forty  shillings 
to  be  onoe  more  garing — ^under  the  light  of 
heaTcn — at  the  least  remarkable  object  of  in- 
terat  in  the  institution.  AH  the  crimes  I 
had  ever  committed  during  a  checkered  life 
ieenied  to  crowd  in  upon  my  recollei*tion.  I 
made  the  most  ardent  resolutions  for  conduct- 
ing myself  for  the  future  after  a  different 
fiMhkn  —  if  I  should  only  bo  permitted  to 
emerge  alive  out  of  that  bell.  It  is  true  that 
then  was  yet  time  for  me  to  do  so,  for  the 
director  was  still  touting  for  passengers,  but 
I  had  not  the  moral  courage  for  such  a  step 
as  this.  I  could  not  have  descended  amid  the 
flune  crowd  which  had  applauded  my  intre- 
pidity, to  experience  its  scornful  jeers.  I 
peroeired  the  same  feelings  were  actuating 
two  other  individuals  who  now  joined  us ; 
thej,  too,  cast  wistful  glances  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bell,  and  were  evidently  contemplating 
far  their  minds  the  most  salient  points  in  their 
past  wicked  lives. 

•'  You  had  1)etter  put  your  legs  up,  gen- 
tlemen," observed  the  page;  << there  will 
ihen  be  less  chance  of  falling  out  at  the  bot- 
tom, when  wo  get  under  water." 

"  ZjBSS  chance !  "  gasped  T,  as  I  hastened 
to  obey  this  suggestion.  **  Do  you  mean  to 
aay  there  is  any  chance  ?  "     • 

"  Well,  you  must  sit  quite  still,  of  course, 
or  there's  no  knowing  what  may  happen. 
YoQ  will  be  safe  enough,  however,  like  this." 

We  had  all  got  our  feet  in  each  other's 
hps,  forming  quite  a  rcticulati(m  of  legs  be- 
neatii  us,  so  that,  if  we  fell  at  all,  it  must 
needs  have  been  all  together,  wlien  the  di- 
rector suddenly  exclaimed :  **  By  your  leave, 
gentlemen,  there's  a  lady  coming." 

**  A  lady  coming !  Where  on  earth  is  she 
to  oome  to?"  inquired  I.  There  was  not 
room  for  a  pin's  head  to  make  its  ^vay  among 
OS,  Ind  far  less  a  lady's. 

"  b  there  no  room?  "  inquired  one  of  the 
fweetost  voices  I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 

"Plenty  of  room,  miss.  Lcf^  down!" 
cried  the  conductor. 

Then  a  bonnet  appeared,  with  one  of  the 
aoet  lovely  faces  in  it  you  can  imagine,  and 
a  look  of  tender  appeal  upon  it — at  finding 
the  bell  full  of  legs — which  it  was  impossible 
to  rerist.  I  sidled  nearer  towards  the  page, 
in  whom  I  had  some  sort  of  ccmfidcnce,  and 
OMide  room  for  this  charming  creature  on  my 
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left  hand.  It  waa  before  the  days  of  crino- 
line, but  she  wore  some  expansive  gauzy  gar- 
ment, which,  as  she  took  her  seat,  flowed)/ jr 
all  the  others,  and  seemed  to  leave  her  alone 
with  me  and  the  page — who,  except  as  a  sci- 
entific assistant,  I  considered  as  nobody. 

*^Is  there  any  danger?"  asked  she,  in 
soft,  low  tones,  and  putting  her  hand  upon 
mine  in  order  to  steady  herself— for  she  Iiod 
very  little  to  sit  upon.  ^*  I  almost  regret  that 
I  ventured  to  come."        * 

"  Oh,  say  not  so,"  returned  I.  **  Hold  on 
to  me.  You  may  squeeze  my  hand  as  tight 
as  you  please ;  that  is  the  only  way  to  keep 
yourself  from  falling,*' 

Even  in  that  dim  bottle-green  light,  I  saw 
a  lovely  blush  steal  over  her  damask  cheek ; 
but  she  did  take  hold  of  my  hand,  and  held  it 
pretty  tight,  too. 

*<  What  an  oppression  I  feel  about  my  fore- 
head," observed  she;  *' my  brain  seems  on 
fire." 

"  So  does  mine,  vy  dear  young  lady,"  re- 
plied I ;  *'  and  my  heart  goes  pit-a-pit,  pit- 
a-pat." 

<*So  does  mine,"  said  she.  *'I  am  told 
the  phenomenon  happens  in  all  these  subma- 
rine excursions." 

**  Wliy,  we  aint  off^  yet,"  ol)i?erved  the 
page  contemptuously,  who  had  been  (most 
un.iustifiably)  listening  to  our  conversation. 
I  should  perhaps  have  rebuked  him,  Init  at 
that  moment  the  awful  bell  swung  out  from 
terra  firma,  and  we  beheld  beneath  us  the 
cold  and  treacherous  wave. 

<*  What  a  terrible  situation!  "  ejaculated 
my  fair  componion. 

**  Not  altogether,"  returned  T,  with  a  prce- 
sure  of  the  fingers. 

"  We  are  leaving  all  liehind  us— or  at 
least  alx)ve  us,"  ad(le<l  she,  for  even  in  that 
awful  moment  her  native  correctness  did  not 
desert  her.  '<  Heaven  preser^'o  uf«,  wliat  was 
that !  " 

A  cannon  appeared  to  have  gone  off  imme- 
diately outride  my  ear,  and  tlion  it  went  on 
firing  a  royal  salute — and  didn*t  Ptop  then. 

I  trembled  like  an  aspen-U>af,  but  not  bo 
much  as  the  beautiful  being  who  n^licd  upon 
me  for  succor.  We  leaneil  up  against  one 
another  for  mutual  support.  With  my  left 
arm,  I  mechanically  encircled  her  waist ;  with 
my  right  hand,  I  graspe<l  lialf  a  dozen  of  the 
page's  buttons.  On  one  side  of  me  was  Po- 
etry ;  on  the  other,  Science. 
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"What  are  those  dreadful  guns?"  in- 
quired the  young  lady. 

"  Guns ! ''  cried  the  page  laughing,  a  laugh  , 
peculiar  (I  hope)  to  water-kelpies.  **  That's 
only  the  tinpaniem  of  your  ear  a-busting, 
bless  yer.  It'll  get  wuss  and  wuss,  and  the 
top  of  your  'ed  will  be  like  to  fly  off,  as  it 
seems  to  you,  before  we  gets  to  tiie  bottom. 
A-comin'  up,  you'll  like  it  better." 
.  "  Dear  girl,"  whispered  I,  in  tones  of  com- 
fort, **  you  will  finS  it  some  relief  to  lay  your 
head  upon  my  shoulder." 

She  did  so,  and  I  caught  her  broken  tones 
inquiring  what  was  that  dreadful  thing  that 
kept  beating  against  the  bell,  as  though  it 
wanted  to  get  in  among  us.  "I  hope  and 
trust,  my  good  boy,"  said  she,  addressing  the 
page  with  sudden  animation,  "  that  it  is  not 
that  electrical  eel !  " 

I  do  believe,  if  I  had  not  had  fast  hold  of 
that  boy  by  his  buttons,  that  ho  would  have 
fallen  off  his  scat  into  the  water,  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  mirth,  and  left  xm  without  any  pro- 
tector. **  Lor'  bless  ye,  miss,"  replied  he, 
when  he  got  breath  enough  to  do  so,  "  that's 
the  beating  of  the  hair-pump,  that  is  :  if  that 
was  to  stop  for  arf  a  minute,  it  would  be  all 
Hookey  with  us  in  this  'ere  bell." 
I  **  Hookey !  "  ejaculated  the  terrified  young 
creature.  "  What  dreadful  language  he  does 
use ! — ^You  haven't  got  a  waterproof  coat  on, 
have  you,  sir?" 

1  trembled  as  the  dear  girl  made  this  ex- 
traordinary inquiry,  for  I  thought  that  terror 
was  depriving  her  of  reason.  Could  she  im- 
agine that  a  Mackintosh  would  save  us,  ever 
so  many  fathoms  under  water  as  we  now 
were! 

**  Alas,  no,"  said  I,  thinking  it  best  to  hu- 
mor her ;  "  I  left  my  waterproof  coat  up 
above,  and  also  my  umbrella." 

**  I  asked,"  returned  she,  "  because  I  seem 
to  breathe  nothing  else  but  india-rubber." 


Perhaps  it  v^as  this  peculiar  atmosphere 
which  erased  her  words,  as  it  were,  as  soon 
as  she  bad  uttered  them,  that  compelled  me 
to  keep  my  cheek  quite  close  to  her,  to  catch 
the  precious  tones. 

"  They  pump  the  air  through  india-rubber 
tubes,"  I  answered. 

**  How  vnse  you  are,"  said  she  admiringly ; 
"  how  nice  it  must  be  t6  know  everything." 

"  Very  nice,"  said  I ;  "  {^easo  to  tell  me, 
therefore,  what  name  you  bear  in  the  uppc^r 
world.  I  have  read  of  sirens  and  mermaids 
How  dare  you  touch  that  lady's  dress," 


cried  I  vnth  excessive  indignation,  as  the  sci- 
entific page  made  a  sudden  snatch  at  her  pet- 
ticoats. 

"  They  was  a-gettin'  into  the  water,  that's 
why,"  returned  the  youth  with  sulkinees. 
"  Don't  you  go  a-hollering  at  me.  It's  my 
duty  to  take  care  of  all  as  comes  down 
here,  and  I  have  my  orders  about  their  petti- 
coats." 

**  My  good  boy,"  said  I,  **  here  is  half-a- 
crown  for  you.  I  am  sorry  1  spoke  so  loud, 
because  water  conducts  sound  with  great  fisi- 
cility ,  and  they  may  have  heard  me  up  above. 
All  that  passes  among  ourselves  here  should  be 
respected,  as  being  of  a  private  nature." 

"  Mum  is  the  word,"  observed  the  page, 
and  he  winked  with  an  air  of  dupematursu  and 
submarine  cunning  at  the  unconscious  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth — ^for  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  enchanting  young  mermaiden  was  she. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards,  we  be^m 
to  ascend ;  every  instant  the  guns  fired  with 
less  distinctness,  and  we  became  Inore  like  our 
usual  selves.  But  during  the  few  minutes 
that  we  had  been  immersed,  I  had  experienced 
a  complete  metamorphosis— I  had  "suffered  a 
sea-change  into  something  rich  and  Strang ; 
I  had  descended  fancy  free,  I  arose  a  captive 
to  the  Diving  Belle. 

The  rest  of  the  courtship  was  of  the  ordi- 
nary description,  and  tehoinated  in  the  usual 
way. 


Anecdote  op  Dr.  John  Brown. — When  John 
Brown,  D.D.,  first  settled  in  Iladdington,  Scot- 
land, the  people  of  his  parish  gave  him  a  warm 
and  enthusiastic  reception  ;  only  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  large  church  and  congregtition  stood 
out  in  opposition  to  him.  The  reverend  doctor 
trie<l  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  convert  the 
solitary  dissenter  to  unity  of  feeling  which  per- 
vaded the  whole  body,  but  nil  his  efforts  to  obtain 
an  interview  provetl  abortive.  As  Providence 
directe<l,  however,  they  happened  one  day  to 
meet  in  the  street,  when  the  doctor  held  out  his 


hand,  saying,  **  My  brother,  I  understand  yoa 
are  opposed  to  my  settling  at  IladdingtoD.*' 
*  *  Yes,  sir, ' '  replied  the  parishioner.  *  *  Wfi,  and 
if  it  be  a  fair  question,  on  what  grounds  do  you 
object  to  me?**  "Because,  sir,"  said  he,  "I 
don*t  think  you  arc  qualifieil  to  ^11  so  eminent  a 
post*'  •*  That's  just  my  opinion,*'  replied  the 
doctor  ;  "  but  what,  sir,  is  the  use  of  you  and 
me  setting  up  our  opinions  in  oppasition  to  a 
whole  pansh?  "    The  bix>ther  smiled,  and  their 


friendship  was  scaled  forever, 
turns  away  wrath." 


(< 


A  soft  answer 
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From  The  Spootator. 
THE  SEAS  AND  SNOWS  IN  MARS. 
Thibb  are,  perhaps,  no  other  Bcicntific  in- 
tereflto  bo  aheorbing  as  those  which  open 
cUmpfles  to  us  of  the  possible  conditions  of 
Kfe  in  the  other  worlds  which  man  can  never 
bope  to  penetrate,  except  bj  the  sense  of 
fkioii.  When,  about  ton  years  ago.  Dr. 
Whewell  exerted  himself  to  persuade  us  that 
the  stellar  and  planetary  universe  is  a  spirit- 
ual desert,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  lit- 
tle planetary  oasis  inhabited  by  man,  his  hy- 
pothesis was  received,  not  so  much  with 
iDoredality  as  with  intellectual  resentment. 
The  interest  which  astronomy  excites  half 
ODDsists  in  the  pleasure  of  conceiving  the  great 
ireriety  of  intellectual  conditions  which  the 
observed  differences  of  situation  would  intro- 
daoe  into  the  life  of  a  human  emigrant.  How 
the  wealth  of  moons  would  affect  the  inhabi- 
tente  of  Jupiter,  whether  it  has  stimulated 
their  scientific  powers,  supposing  them  to 
heve  scientific  powers,  in  the  same  proportion 
in  which  one  single  moon  has  stimulated  our 
own, — ^whether  the  four  moons  figure  four 
tunes  as  much  in  Jovian  poetry  and  mythol- 
ogy as  one  single  moon  in  ours  —  what  effect 
the  ftequcnt  lunar  eclipses  have  liad  on  their 
astronomical  progress, — what  the  consequence 
of  the  enormous  weight  which  the  great  bulk 
of  Jupiter  gives  to  both  inanimate  and  ani- 
mate bodice,  may  be  on  Jovian  architecture 
and  Jovian  gymnastics, — whotlicr  tlie  very 
abort  days  and  nights,  of  less  than  five  hours 
each,  tend  to  intellectual  activity  or  despair, 
to  hat  or  slow  life,  haste  ur  dawdling, — all 
tlisae  questions,  unanHwerable  as  they  are, 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  acute  inter(.>st  with 
which  wo  investigate  the  Jovian  astronomy. 
Whf»  can  help  interesting  himf<i'If  profoundly 
in  the  same  way  altout  the  iSaturnian  rings? 
Do  the  inliabitants  of  the  two  ringn  (if  any) 
oommanicate  acToss  the  vrry  iniMnsiderable 
distafloc  of  1,700  miles? — a  tcU'^raph  across 
it  would  not  l)e  ho  long  as  the  Atlantic  ti*le- 
giaph.  Can  the  King(*rs,  as  wo  may  call 
thsm,  get  at  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uill — it  is 
not  BO  &r  from  the  interior  ring  as  it  is  round 
the  circumference  of  our  own  Earth  —  and 
what  may  be  the  ethnological  relations  of  the 
Bing-raccsand  theSatumianglolnvraces  ?  No 
doubt  these  arc  all  to  us  insoluble  questions, 
aad  yet  the  men^  fact  that  we  can  and  do  put 
Mich  questions  to  ourselves  is  the  sc^cretof 
half  the  intensity  of  interest  with  which  wo 
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pursue  the  subject.  Or  again,  going  still 
farther  away  from  the  centre  of  our  own  sit. 
nation  in  the  Universe — ^what  was  the  secret 
of  the  delight  with  which  the  existence  of 
double  and  different-colored  suns  moving 
round  each  other  was  first  recogniztnl  ?  Surely 
it  WBS  the  surprise  to  the  imagination  of  so 
new  a  situation  as  the  (possible)  inha))itants 
of  any  planet  of  one  of  these  suns  would  oc- 
cupy. They  would  sometimes  have,  we  ar- 
gue, a  blue  day  and  a  red  day  following  each 
other,  like  our  day  and  night, — the  blue  sun 
rising  as  the  red  sun  set.  iSometimes  they 
would  have  a  partially  white  day,  caused  by 
the  mingling  of  the  two  lights,  with,  perhaps, 
a  blue  early  morning  and  a  red  afternoon ; 
and  a  double  noon,  as  each  sun  separately 
comes  to  the  meridian.  All  these  complexi- 
ties of  outward  influence  would  prolmbly  en- 
gender corresponding  complexities  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  such  worlds  may  be  conceived  with  a  liter- 
ature and  a  science  as  far  superior  to  our  own 
as  the  variety  of  their  physical  influences  is 
greater.  And  whatever  new  stellar  iiict  as- 
tronomy discovers  for  us,  the  avidity  with 
which  we  seize  on  it  half  depends  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  are  minds  like  or  supe- 
rior to  ours,  to  be  influenced  by  the  new  con- 
ditions thus  presented  to  our  imagination ; 
so  tliat  Dr.  WhewcH'S  cruel  hypothesfli, 
though  it  did  not  touch  the  interests  called 
scientific,  would,  if  it  could  be  proved,  rob 
astronomers  of  half  the  fascination  of  their 
study. 

The  fascination  of  this  half-Wief,  of  course, 
increas(«  as  the  conditions  under  which  dis- 
tant worlds  exist  are  known  to  I)e  really  akin 
to  our  own.  Dr.  Whewell  had  no  difficulty 
in  alarmnig  men's  imaginatiims  al)out  life  in 
tSatum,  Uranus,  or  even  Jupiter.  He  showed 
how  dismal  it  would  l)e  for  us,  how  little  light 
and  heat  get  thither  from  .the  sun,  how  very 
little  firm  fiN)ting  there  might  Ix'  in  worlds 
with  a  density  very  little  greater,  or  even  lt»8S 
(in  the  case  of  JSatum,  lees  )>y  nearly  one- 
half),  than  water.  He  su^rgested  that  cork 
worlds  or  wo(kI  worlds  were  unlikely  ;  that 
probably  tlie small  weight  nu'ant  fluid  worlds ; 
and  BO,  by  very  skilfully  a] >i Hilling  to  the  J^g- 
lish  objection  to  damp,  he  j>retty  effirtually 
threw  a  wet  blanket  on  the  ardor  of  analogi- 
cal reasoning  in  the  case  of  the  jilanets  lie- 
yond  Mars.  But  Dr.  Whewell  obvii>usIy  felt 
hiiiiflclf  that  he  had  no  very  good  case  against 
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the  existence  of  beings  even  organized  exactly 
like  ourselves  in  Mars.  Mars,  though  not 
absolutely  the  nearest  of  our  planetary  neigh- 
bors, is  certainly — (of  course,  excluding  the 
Moon,  which  is  in  many  respects  a  world  far 
more  different  in  physioail  condition  from  the 
Earth  than  the  proper  planets) — ^more  within 
onr  range  of  observation  than  any  other  at- 
tendant of  the  sun.  Venus,  no  doubt  the 
next  of  the  planets  to  the  Earth  going  sun- 
wards, is  often  nearer  to  the  Earth  than  Mars, 
whose  orbit  envelopes  our  own,  can  ever  be ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  observing  a  planet  which 
is  so  bright  that  all  the  imperfections  of  our 
instruments  are  exaggerated, and  which,  when 
at  its  nearest  point  to  us  must  usually  be  ob- 
served at  a  low  altitude,  are  so  great,  that  we 
know  less  about  Venus  than  about  almost  any 
other  of  the  planets  except  Mercury.  Mars, 
which  can  bo  observed,  and  has  quite  recently 
been  closely  observed  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  of 
Wimbledon,  within  the  very  moderate  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  millions  of  miles,  is  at 
present  the  only  planet  into  the  secrets  of 
whose  physical,  as  distinguished  from  purely 
mechanical  structure,  we  can  at  present  hope 
to  peep.  We  know  all  about  it  that  wo  know 
of  any  other  planet,  and  a  good  deal  more  as 
well.  We  know  that  the  day  and  night  of 
all  the  four  planets.  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth, 
and  Mars,  are  nearly  of  equal  length,  and 
considerably  more  than  double  the  days  and 
nights  of  the  more  distant  and  more  elabo- 
rately moonlit  (or  ringlit)  planets.  Wo  know 
that  they  are,  all  four,  much  heavier,  bulk 
for  bulk,  than  the  bigger  planets,  the  little 
Mercury  being  much  the  heaviest  in  material 
of  the  four  ;  we  know  that  they  all  have  at- 
mospheres of  greater  or  less  density  ;  and  we 
know  very  little  more  about  any  of  them  ex- 
cept ^lars.  But  of  Mars  the  observations  of 
Messrs.  Beer  and  Madler,  in  1830,  1837,  and 
1841 ,  had  already  given  us  a  good  deal  of 
fresh  knowledge,  which  Mr.  Lockyer*s  admi- 
rable drawings,  from  observations  made  dur- 
'  ing  the  last  autumn,  have  partly  confirmed 
and  partly  supplemented. 

Dr.  Wheweirs  case  against  Mars  chiefly 
consisted  in  its  presumed  cold,  and  in  a  gen- 
eral improbability  argument  derived  from  the 
vast  number  of  ages  during  which  the  Earth, 
—which  is  more  fiivorably  situated  with  re- 
gard to  heat — had  remained  certainly  uoten- 
antod  by  man.  Of  course  to  the  last  argu- 
ment there  is  no  reply,  and  no  need  for  reply, 


as  no  one  cares  to  believe  that  a  planet  is  at 
this  moment  inhabited,  but  only  to  believe 
that  it  is  prepared  for  the  dwelUng-place  of 
rational  beings.  But  with  r^ard  to  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  Mars,  the  assumption  is  proba- 
bly quite  unwarranted .  A  recent  astronomer 
asserts  that  '^  water  would  not  remain  fluid 
even  at  the  Martial  equator,  and  alcohol  would 
freeze  at  the  temperate  zones. ' '  Probably  no 
assertion  waa  ever  less  well  grohnded.  The 
calculation  is  made  on  the  principle  that  Mars 
is  so  much  farther  from  the  sun  that  the  inr 
tensity  of  his  rays  is  there  only  four-ninths 
of  their  intensity  hetre.  That  ia  true.  But 
then  so  much  more  depends  on  the  collecting 
effect  of  a  thick  atmosphere  than  on  the  mere 
intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  that  water  will 
freeze  on  Mount  Blanc,  where  the  mere  rays 
are  certainly  much  intenser,  while  it  is  sum- 
mer heat  in  the  valleys  below.  Accordingly, 
if  the  Martial  atmosphere  be  only  slightly 
denser  than  our  own,  the  dimuniticm  in  inr 
tensity  would  be  in  great  measure  compen- 
sated. So  much  for  h  priori  reasoning.  Now 
what  is  the  fact?  The  polar  snows  of  Man 
can  be  distinctly  seen.  A  white  spot  of  ex- 
cessive brilliancy  at  the  pole,  which  dimin- 
ishes as  the  summer  draws  on,  and  enlarges 
again  with  winter,  has  been  observed  by  many 
astronomers  in  Mars.  How  is  this  oompati- 
ble  with  water  freezing  at  its  equator  and  al- 
cohol at  its  temperate  zone?  Mr.  Lockyer 
watched  the  south  pole  of  Mars  throughout 
last  autumn.  Early  in  last  August  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  of  Ibiars  would  be  entering  on 
the  season  which  corresponds  with  us  to  our 
May.  In  about  a  month's  time,  between 
August  and  September,  he  saw  the  white 
spot  at  the  southern  pole  of  Mars  dwindle 
from  about  twenty  d^rees  to  ten  d^rees.  In 
other  words,  the  snow  melted — for  that  this 
phenomenon  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  is  scarcely  doubted — from  about  eighty 
degrees  south  latitude  up  to  ninety  ddgrees 
south  latitude,  as  the  summer  heat  came  on. 
The  white  spot  was  stationary,  if  not  begin- 
ning to  extend  again  before  the  observations 
ceased,  nearly  throe  months  after  the  poW 
snow  had  begun  to  dwindle.  This  is  a  very 
remarkable  confirmation,  and  even  extension, 
of  Beer  and  Madler's  observations.  Thej 
noted  the  decrease,  but  no  decrease  so  rapid 
as  that  observed  by  Mr.  Lockyer. 

Mr.  Lockycr's  observations  are  also  very 
interesting  on  the  forms  of  what  we  may  fiurly 
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ttSk  the  oodKDB  and  inland  Beos  of  tho  Bouth- 
eni  hemisphere  and  equatoiial  regions  of 
MftTB.  The  obeervationB  are  so  clearly  de- 
fined and  agree  so  well  in  general  outline, 
with  all  that  have  been  made  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  that-it  is  at  least  quite  certain 
that  ttMjare  permanent  features  of  tlie  planet, 
and  not  merely  bands  of  clouds.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  permanent  dark  surfaces, — many  of 
whichy  of  exceedingly  remarkable  shapes, 
ha^enow  been  veriiied  again  and  again  l»j 
■QCcegBive  observers,  —  represent  cither  seas, 
or  pennanent  rifts  and  chasms  in  the  planet, 
— «ea0y  of  coarse,  being  much  the  more  likely, 
^-while  the  brighter  regions  indicate  the  more 
perfect  reflection  of  light  from  the  surface  of 
coDtin^ts  or  land,  —  the  permanently  daz- 
sling  spots  being  confined  to  the  |X)lar  snows. 
If  this  be  so,  we  can  assert  that  several  very 
remarkable  seas,  —  including  inland  seas,  — 
some  of  them  connected,  and  some  not  con- 
nected by  straits,  with  still  larger  seas,  are  now 
defined  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  which 
(as  is  the  case  also  with  the  Earth)  water 
■eems  to  be  much  more  widely  spread  than  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, a  southern  sea  exceedingly  like  our 
Baltic  in  shape.  And  there  is  another,  and 
■till  more  remarkablp  sea,  now  defined  by  the 
observations  of  many  successive  ()})servcrs, 
near  tlio  equator,  a  long  straggling  arm, 
twisting  almost  in  tlie  shape  of  an  S  laid  on 
its  back  from  east  to  west,  wliich  is  at  least 
a  thousand  miles  in  length  and  a  hundred  in 
breadth,  as  if  a  channel  as  wide  as  that  Itc- 
twecn  Liverpool  and  Dublin  existed  in  cH^ua- 
torial  Africa,  and  ran  inland  for  a  tliousand 
miles  or  more.  The  nia»<eH  of  land  in  Mars 
appear  to  be  least  unl)rok(*n  in  the  northern 
hemisphere, — but  it  is  long  nince  we  have  had 
any  good  opportunity  of  olttierving  the  north- 
em  hemisphere  of  Mars,  us  its  year  is  so  nearly 
equivalent  to  two  earthly  yearn,  tliat  it  con- 
tiniflly  returns  into  proximity  witli  the 
Earth,  with  the  same  southern  iK>le  towards 
US.  Tlie  improved  instruments  of  tlie  lant 
gen^n^tion  have  therefore  l)een  employed  as 
yet  Buooessfully  only  on  the  southern  liemi- 
qdbere. 

There  is  every  reason,  then,  to  tln'nk  that 
homan  life  on  Mars  uiiglit  Ix;  very  much  like 
human  life  on  the  Earth.  TIic  light  cannot 
be  00  bright,  but  the  organs  of  Fight  may  lie 
■0  much  more  susceptible  as  to  make  the 
Timn  quite  aa  gpod.    The  heat  is  probably 
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less,  as  the  polar  snows  certainly  extend  fur- 
ther ;  but  by  no  means  less  in  proportion  to 
the  lessened  power  of  the  solar  raj-s.  The 
density  of  the  rocks  and  geological  strata  is 
very  nearly  the  same,  and  the  peculiar  red 
color  of  the  planet  has  sometimes  been  as- 
cribed to  a  preponderance  of  red  sandstone. 
The  weight  of  bodies  there  is  nearly  half  what 
it  is  on  our  Earth,  so  that  muscular  Chris- 
tianity, if  it  exist  there,  produces  much 
greater  apparent  eficcts  for  the  same  amount 
of  efibrt.  The  whole  condensation  of  society 
may  be  greater,  since  the  surface  of  the  planet 
is  one-quarter  only  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth 
— a  moral  advantage,  as  we  conceive  it,  to 
which  only  Americans,  with  their  quantita- 
tive ideas  of  civilization,  will  bo  blind.  It 
would  appear  at  present  that  there  is  less  sea 
and  more  land  in  proportion,  on  Iblars  than 
on  the  Earth ;  but  of  this  we  are  scarcely  yet 
competent  to  judge ;  and  if  it  be  so,  tliis  is, 
we  fear,  a  disadvantage  to  our  Martial  neigh- 
bors, as  the  sea  has  always  proved  anything 
but  '*  dissociating,'*  as  Horace  calls  it,  in  the 
lat^r  stages  of  civilization .  Finally ,  the  Mar- 
tialitcs  (if  Martialites  there  be)  have  probably 
no  moon,  but  get  an  additional  half-hour  in 
every  diurnal  revolution  to  make  up  for  this 
disadvantage,  and  their  year  is  twice  as  long 
as  ours ;  so  that  their  tlioughts  and  actions 
have  prolxibly  a  longer  stroke,  as  we  may  say ; 
that  is,  they  Iiave  less  temptation  to  be  con- 
stantly taking  stock  of  their  progress. 


From  Cbftmben'fl  Joanal. 
SCIENCE  AND  ARTS  FOR  JANUARY. 

Electricians  enlivened  their  Christmas 
holidays  l)y  talking  alK>ut  Mr.  Cjiassiot^s  lat- 
est exjierimentH,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
a  jiajier  read  IxTore  the  Koyal  Society.  As 
the  fi>mier  exix^riinents  by  the  same  persever- 
ing gentleman  have  lxH?n  repeatedly  noticed 
in  thin  Journal y  particularly  those  in  which 
luminous  efl'ectH  were  produeetl  in  glass  vac- 
uum tulx*,  we  may  with  propriety  take  oc- 
casion to  add  a  fi^w  ]4irtieulars  thereunto. 
Mr.  (ia«*iotV  present  Iwttery  consists  of  three 
thousand  five  hundn>d  oelln,  iillixl  with  salt 
water,  l)y  which  he  <)t)taiiis  an  extraordinary 
continuity  of  action,  and  surprising  eficcts. 
One  of  the  moAt  rcmarkabh^  takes  pbce  when 
the  ends  of  the  wires  which  connect  tho  bat- 
tery with  the  vacuum  tube  dip  into  water. 
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When  slightly  dipped,  a  disk  of  brilliant  light 
appears  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  remaining 
stationary,  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  beholder. 
Plunge  them  a  little  deeper,  and  another  disk 
marches  out,  so  to  speak,  from  the  electrode 
at  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  takes  up  a  posi- 
tion by  the  side  of  the  first;  and  so  with 
every  successive  plunge,  until  not  fewer  than 
thirteen  disks  of  light  occupy  the  central 
space.  This  is  a  very  striking  experiment ; 
one  that  fascinates  the  eye  while  it  interests 
the  mind .  As  Professor  De  la  Rive  of  Geneva 
has  shown,  the  passing  of  electric  currents 
through  vacuum  tubes  seems  to  afford  a  means 
for  explaining  the  appearance  of  aurora)  bo- 
reales  and  some  other  cosmical  phenomena. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Gassiot  is  pursuing  his  ex- 
periments, and  the  visitors  to  his  next  elec- 
trical soirde  may  anticipate  an  unusual  treat. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Professor  Tyndall  announced  that  further  in- 
vestigation had  confirmed  his  views  as  to  the 
relation  between  radiant  heat  and  aqueous 
vapor.  This  is  a  subject  which  we  noticed 
some  months  ago,  when  first  brought  forward. 
The  meaning  of  it  is  that  aqueous  vapor  is 
proved  to  act  a  most  important  part  in  the 
interception  of  radiant  heat;  so  much  so, 
that  thp  said  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  inter- 
cepts eighty  times  more  heat  than  the  air  it- 
self. From  this.  Professor  Tyndall  shovra 
that  the  stratum  of  air,  say  ten  feet  in  tliick- 
nefs,  nearest  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  be 
regarded  as  a  blanket ;  for  the  aqueous  vapor 
therein  contained,  by  preventing  terrestrial 
radiation,  keeps  the  earth  warm.  As  was 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  the  perfume  of 
fl.  )wcr8  floating  on  the  air  serves  to  economize 
the  warmth  of  the  bed  l)cncath.  Wo  thus 
B(ie  tliat  this  apparently  dry  subject  has  im- 
portant relations  to  chemistry,  meteorology, 
and  horticulture;  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
that  Professor  Tyndall  is  at  work  on  a  book 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  interesting  question 
will  be  discussed  and  published. 

AVe  hear  that  spectrum  analysis,  which,  as 
many  readers  know,  is  a  beautifully  refined 
oxjjcrimcnt,  is  likely  to  be  applied  in  the 
great  wholesale  hardware  manufactory — Shef- 
field. In  the  casting  of  steel,  it  is  essential 
that  ocrtiiin  gases  injurious  to  the  metal  should 
be  allowed  to  fly  off,  and  it  is  always  a  deli- 
cate question  as  to  when  they  are  completely 
got  rid  of.  This  question,  it  is  said,  may  bo 
answered  by  observing  the  spectrum  of  the 


gas  as  it  rises  ;  and  when  the  color  peculiar 
to  it  appeal's  in  the  instrument,  then  the  mo- 
ment will  have  arrived  for  shutting  down  the 
furnace,  and  running  off  the  metal.  This 
would  be  as  beautiful  an  application  of  a  phi- 
losophical feet  to  practical  uses,  as  that  of 
optical  rotation  in  the  preparation  of  sugar 
and  saccharine  fluids. 

Anatomists  and  physiologists  have  long 
questioned  as  to  the  reason  why  the  stomach 
does  not  digest  itself  during  life.  The  gastric 
juice  is  so  powerful  that  it  will  dissolve  steel 
and  other  lisrd  substanoes,  while  it  is  per- 
fectly harmless  upon  iho  stomach  itself;  ex- 
cept after  death,  and  then  one  part  of  the 
operation  of  jdecomposition  is  the  eating  avniy 
of  the  stomach  by  its  own  secretion.  John 
Hunter  was  one  of  those  who  examined  into 
the  question,  and  he  came  to  the  oonclusitHi 
that  the  stomach  was  protected  by  its  *'  living 
principle . "  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion for  those  who  believe  that  in  the  prog- 
ress of  physiology  a  more  definite  answer 
would  one  day  be  found,  and  many  ingenious 
experiments  have  been  tried,  in  the  hope  of 
solving  the  question.  Among  the  latest  are 
those  of  Dr.  Pavy,  described  in  a  paper  read 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Having  a  dog  with  a  fistalons  openysg  into  its 
stomach,  he  introduced  the  hinder  parts  of  a 
living  frog,  and  the  ear  of  a  living  rabbit, 
and  found  that  in  each  case  the  process  of 
digestion  did  actually  begin.  Hence,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  gastric  juice  wiU 
not  act  on  the  living  substance,  and  the  popu- 
lar notion  that  a  frog  swallowed  by  accident  or 
design  will  live  for  years  in  the  human  stomach, 
is  proved  to  be  as  fallacious  as  popular  physio- 
logical notions  commonly  are.  Dr.  Pivy  has 
varied  his  experiments,  testing  one  set  of  re- 
sults by  another  arrived  at  in  a  different  way, 
and  the  conclusion  he  comes  to  is,  that  as  the 
blood  in  a  state  of  health  is  always  alkaline, 
so  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  circalAing 
through  the  coats  of  the  stomach  neutralizee 
the  action  of  the  acid,  or  gastric  juice.  And 
seeing  that  the  taking  of  food  into  the  slom* 
ach  excites  a  greater  flow  of  blood  to  that  or- 
gan, the  protection  is  most  active  at  the  very 
time  that  the  gastric  juice  is  poured  out  in 
greatest  quantity  for  the  process  of  digestion. 

Some  time  ago,  a  chemist  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  detect  fraud  in  "wirreii 
goods  by  means  of  a  simple  test — that  is,  by 
dipping  samples  of  the  articles  into  a  ohemi- 
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cal  oolniion  which  would  dissolve  all  the  cot- 
ton, and  leave  the  silk  or  wool  uninjured.  It 
ii  well  known  that  silk  and  woollen  goods,  so 
called,  are  offered  for  sale  which  contain  more 
cotton  than  is  fair  to  the  purchaser,  and  hy 
thiB  method  the  amount  of  adulteration  or  of 
aafaBtitQtion  maj  be  ascertained.  A  solution 
of  ammoniuret  of  copper  dissolves  cotton 
qnioklj ;  after  a  time,  it  dissolves  silk  also. 
By  this  means,  therefore,  silk  can  be  reduced 
to  a  polpj  state ;  and  M.  Ozanam,  a  French 
chaniat,  taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  in- 
fanuB  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  he  is  ex- 
perimenting as  to  the  possibility  of  manufac- 
taring  silk  without  the  trouble  of  spinning 
or  weaving.  The  silkworm  produces  a  soft, 
gammy  thread  which  gradually  hardens,  and 
the  proposal  is  to  imitate  nature,  and  to  draw 
ont  threads  of  any  required  thickness  from  a 
masB  of  silk-pulp.  *  This  might  be  called  silk- 
wire-drawing ;  and  if  M.  Ozanam  succeeds, 
may  expect  to  see  silk-cloth  made  by  a 
of  pouring  out  and  passing  between 
lollen,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  sheet- 
lead.  Other  applications  suggest  themselves ; 
and  if  the  silk-pulp  can  be  hardened  on  dry- 
ing, it  might  be  manufactured  into  ornamen- 
tal and  useful  articles  for  which  gutta-percha 
is  now  used.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  demand  for  silk  will  increase,  and 
we  obeerve  that  South  America  is  about  to 
add  to  the  supply.  Some  of  the  lands  along 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  in  Uruguay  are  well 
■alted  for  the  growth  of  the  Palma  Christie 
or  caator-oil  plant,  on  which  one  species  of 
•ilkworm  thrives  to  a  remarkable  degree ;  and 
the  climate  Ib  so  favorable,  that  six  cro^is  of 
ooooona  may  be  gathered  in  a  year. 
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economy,  as  all  kinds  of  silk-waste  and  bilk- 
rags  can  be  dissolved,  and  reconverted. 

Admiral  Fitzroy,  who  has  been  doing  the 
state  good  service  for  some  time  past  by  his 
storm-warnings  at  our  seaports,  has  now 
published  a  handsome  octavo,  entitled  The 
Weather  Book,  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes 
of  readers.  The  admiral  is  not  covetous  uf  a 
monopoly  of  weather-wisdom,  and  he  tellH  us 
in  his  opening  chapter  that  the  reader  need 
not  expect  to  find  '*  abstruse  problems  or  in- 
tricate difficulties  "in  his  book ;  that  it  ^*  is 
intended  for  many  rather  than^for  few,  with 
an  earnest  hope  of  its  utility  in  daily  life." 
The  subject  is  one  in  which  everybody  is  more 
or  loss  interested ;  how  should  we  ever  get  into 
conversation  if  it  were  not  for  the  weather ; 
and  those  who  wirih  to  devote  some  study  to 
it  will  be  encouraged  by  Admiral  Fitzroy 's 
assurance,  that  '*  the  means  actually  requisite 
to  enable  any  person  of  fair  abilities  an<l  av- 
erage education  to  become  practically '  wcath- 
erwise,'  are  much  more  readily  attainable 
than  has  been  often  supposed."  lict  any  one 
accustomed  to  notice  signs  of  weather  provide 
himself  with  a  Imrometer  and  two  or  three 
thermometers,  and  inform  himw^lf  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  should  ol)8cr>c  the  instru- 
ments, and  take  their  readings,  and  he  will 
soon  increase  his  knowledge  of  mcteorolo}:gr : 
a  word  which  is  to  bo  un(lerst^x>d  as  expres- 
sive of  all  that  takes  place  in  the  domain  of 
the  weather.  If  he  reads  the  book  now  un- 
d(;r  notice,  he  will  find  all  the  informatitm  he 
can  di'sire  about  instruments  and  obser\-ato- 
ries,  and  the  results  which  they  ought  to  ae- 
complish ;  about  the  history  of  the  wwither 
in  our  own  and  other  countries ;  a)>out  the 


The  importance  of  the  silk-trade  may  be   weather  peculiar  to  the  different  zones  of  ttie 


judged  of  by  a  few  particulars  concerning  the 
produce  of  Europe  only.  In  an  ordinary  year, 
the  silk-crop  of  Italy,  including  Soutliem 
Tyrol  and  the  canton  of  Tieino,  amounts  to 
more  Aan  100,000,000  pound's  weight,  worth , 


earth  ;  about  the  effci^t  of  the  moon,  and  the 
occurrence  of  cvchmes  and  such  storms  aa 
that  in  which  tlie  Royal  Charter  perished. 

The  present  s(*ason  lias  excited  much  atten- 
tion among  meteorologists  ;  it  lias  In^en  unu- 


aooording  to  quality,  from  fifteen-pence  to  half  |  sually  milil,  and  yet  very  windy,  accoinjiauied 


crown  a  pound.    The  total  value  is  thus 
to  be  of  great  importance;  and  from 


by  unusually  hij;h  tides.  On  DetviiilH^  22, 
primroses  were  gathere<l  in  full  bloom  in  the 
that  a  notion  may  bo  formed  of  the  Ii»ss  aris-  iieighlx>rhood  uf  Penzance ;  and  in  liomlon, 
ing  from  the  silkworm  di-sease,  a  dinctuie  for  |  the  sun  slione  ho  warm  on  Christmus-ilay  tliat 
which  no  effectual  cure  has  yet  l)een  diHcov- '  oven*ont8  were  opjireHsive.  I *p  to  the  first 
cred.  In  an  average  year,  liomlardy  alone  day  of  tlie  new  y»'ar,  the  temperature  was 
prodooea  30,000,000  pounds  of  silk  ;  in  the '  pcvcn  defO^-es  a*»ovt»  thcavernge.  In  Naph*?*, 
year  joat  past,  the  quantity  was  not  more'  on  the  c^mtrury,tlu>  weather  had  been  bitter, 
than  10,000,000  pounds.  '  and  in  the  nortii  of  Kuro])e  the  fro»t  was  K^- 

The  atilizing  of  silk-pulp  will  effect  a  great   vere  and  unusually  destructive,  because  of 
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tho  Bmall  quantity  of  snow  that  had  fallen. 
But  in  other  respects  we  did  not  escape :  the 
fierce  gales  occasioned  disasters  round  the 
coast ;  in  Norfolk,  the  sea  in  two  or  three 
places  regained  its  place  upon  reclaimed 
lands,  and  extraordinarily  high  tides  pushed 
the  salt  water  so  far  up  the  jivers  that  it 
reached  some  of  the  inland  Broads,  and  killed 
thousands  of  fish,  which  were  afterwards 
seen  floating  on  the  surface. 

Bank-note  forgeries,  if  provocative  of  in- 
genuity on  the  wrong  side,  do  also  inspire 
ingenuity  oik  the  right  side ;  and  now  a  new 
method  of  engraving  and  printing  bank- 
notes is  announced,  which  is  said  to  accom- 
plish all  that  can  be  desired  as  regards 
security.  The  printing  is  so  curiously  in- 
terlaced, the  black  with  another  color,  that 
copying  by  photography  is  impossible.  The 
ornamental  part  of  the  plates  is  engraved 
from  an  arbitrary  matrix  of  very  intricate 
desigA,  obtained  by  transposition  after  the 
manner  of  a  kaleidoscope.  No  engraver 
oould  imitate  or  reproduce  such  a  plate  un- 
less he  were  in  possession  of  the  matrix, 
which  would  seem  to  render  forgery  impossi- 
ble ;  for  a  banker  has  only  to  hold  possession 
of  the  matrix  from  which  his  own  notes  were 
engraved,  in  order  to  defeat  any  schemes  of 
imitation  that  may  be  attempted.  In  a  busy 
commercial  community  such  as  ours,  a  method 
which  offers  security  to  bankers  will  no  doubt 
receive  consideration ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
something  might  be  made  of  the  practical 
suggestions  put  forward  by  tho  late  A.  Brad- 
bury, whose  handsomely  illustrated  volume 
showed  to  what  admirable  perfection  the 
mechanism  for  engraving  had  been  brought. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  have  is- 
sued their  annual  list  of  subjects  for  premi- 
ums. It  contains  forty-three  articles,  some 
of  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  disas- 
trous tidal  irruption  into  tho  fen  country 
above  Lynn  last  year.  For  example,  one  of 
the  subjects,  stripped  of  details,  is  a  history  of 
tho  successive  cliangos  of  any  fresh-water 
channel ;  another  is  a  history  of  any  tidal  river 
or  estuary ;  on  the  modifications  of  the  tidal 
wave  in  its  passage  upwards ;  on  the  construc- 
tion of  dams,  docks,  and  harbors.  Another 
class  of  subjects  takes  in  the  building  of  sus- 
pension-bridges, boring  of  tunnels,  drainage, 
sewage,  and  water- works  ;  on  the  construction 
of  railway  carriages  and  >vagon8,  with  a  view 
to  the  reduction  of  the  gross  weigh t  of  passen- 
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ger  and  goods  trains ;  on  tho  means  of  utilizing 
the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  price  of  coke.  Then  we  have 
the  processes  of  iron  manu&cture,  and  steam- 
engines  and  superheated  steam ;  so  that  any 
competent  person  having  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  communicate,  may  now  send  in 
his  paper  to  the  Institution  above  named. 
The  highest  premium  is  twenty-five  guineas. 
Among  the  papers  to  be  read  at  the  United 
Service  Institution,  we  notice  on6  on  **  The 
Means  for  Scientific  Physical  Training,  and 
on  Rational  Gymnastics ;  "  another  *'  On  the 
Formation  of  Bars  at  the  Mouths  of  Rivers ;" 
on  *'  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Isl- 
and ;"  on  **  A  Proposed  Plan  for  a  wholly 
Iron-made  Armor-plated  Vessel ; "  and  on 
«  The  Future  of  Naval  Attack  and  Defence." 


Tna/k  Tht  PreoB. 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology,  Br 
Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  M.A.  Vol.  II. 
London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

Few  books  are  so  readable  as  a  good  dic- 
tionary. A  folio  *'  Johnson  '*  has  always 
been  a  favorite  resource  on  a  wet  day ;  and 
all  men  acquainted  with  literature  are  aware 
how  much  entertainment  maybe  found  in  the 
quaint  pages  of  Bailey,  and  in  Dr.  Richard- 
son's exhaustive  volumes.  Exhaustive — ^no ; 
the  epithet  is  ill-chosen.  The  sources  pf  lan- 
guage are  inexhaustible ;  its  fountains  pos- 
sess perennial  flow.  Mr.  Wedgwood's  book 
shows  clearly  that,  with  all  the  achievements 
of  his  predecessors,  he  has  found  much  to  do. 
Well  has  he  done  it ;  and  upon  a  foggy  De- 
cember day  we  should  desire  no  better  amuse- 
ment than  that  which  his  volumes  afibrd. 

Language  is  a  living  thing.  The  writer 
who  works  with  it  often  finds  that  he  has 
unconsciously  produced  beautiful  and  felici- 
tous phrases,  due  less  to  his  own  genius  than 
to  the  fertility  of  his  material.  Earl  Rossell 
once  remarked,  in  his  sententious  way,  that 
a  proverb  is  the  wisdom  of  many  and  the  wit 
of  one ;  concerning  language  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  the  concentrated  wisdom  and  wit 
and  p)ctry  of  millions.  Every  word  was  at 
first  a  poem.  Every  word  is  now  a  histoiy. 
As  the  gold  in  a  sovereign  of  Victoria's  may 
have  formed  a  part  of  some  unknown  coin 
that  was  current  in  Thebes  or  Troy,  so  the 
word  which  the  English  peasant  uses  has  in 
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otiher  ahapcft  been  syllabled  by  men  who  are 
now  mummies  in  Egyptian  catacombe,  or 
whoBO  bodice  were  burnt  by  the  margin  of 
Homer's  immortal  sea.  If  only  we  could 
call  up  tho  circumBtances  under  which  any 
ffw&k  word  was  suddenly  coined,  how  mar- 
Tellous  would  be  the  picture !  If  only  we 
oonld  trace  any  word  from  its  origin  to  this 
day — as  it  passed  OTC)r  the  lips  of  a  hundred 
mtioiia — bow  amazing  the  history!  The 
most  perspicacious  etymologist  can  but  guess, 
tigaely  and  uncertainly;  yet  his  guesses 
■ulfioe  to  construct  a  science  and  to  furnish 
Intellectiial  entertainment  second  to  none. 

A  few  of  the  etyma  in  this  volume,  which 
nnges  from  £  to  P,  may  interest  the  reader, 
thragh  taken  at  random.     <^  Eglantine  "  is  a 
cbannin^  word  beloved  by  the  poets ;  con- 
nect it  with  aiffuiUe,  a  needle,  and  we  see  how 
the  prickly  swectbricr  won  its  name.  *  ^  Farm ' ' 
la  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  feorm,  a  supper : 
icnte  were  originally  paid  by  supplying  the 
lord  with  so  many  nights'  entertainment  for 
hia  household,  as  appears  by  Domesday  Book 
and  other  ancient  records:  and  eventually 
the  word  which  indicated  rent  was  trans- 
iened  to  the  land  itself.     '^  Fers  "  is  a  word 
Sat  the  queen  at  chess,  found  in  Chaucer: 
the  Persian  was  fcrz,  a  general — the  old 
hencfa  ficrge;  and  this  last  seems  to  have 
been  oorruptcd  into  vierge — wlience  queen. 
•*  IVanchiso  "  and  "  Frank  "  come  from  those 
Fkanka  who  conquered  Gaul ;  and,  in  cliar- 
ten  of  the  year  709,  ingenuus,  nobilis,  and 
fiamcus  are  synonyms.      **  Garret"  —  hear 
thia,  ye  authors  who  write  in  airy  solitudes — 
ia  fimn  the  French  garite,  the  strongest  and 
laat^ntered  part  of  a  fortress.     *' Gazette" 
haa  been  derived  from  gazzcUa,  a  coin  of  Ven- 
ioe  worth  less  than  a  farthing ;  it  comes  in 
laaiity  from  gazza,  a  mag])ie,  whence  alno  the 
Fgmnchjaser.    We  presume  that  the  souls  of 
aditora  pass  into  magpies;  and  that  when, 
tiding  or  driving  along  some  pleasant  country 
toady  we  hear  the  cacophonous  screams  of 
tfaoae  mischievous  birds,  they  are  vainly  at- 
tempting to  tell  us  the  latest  ne^vs.     '*  Girl  *' 
baa  nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  gcruh,  as 
fiyieifiil  etymologists  have  held,  but  is  con- 
neetod  wiUi  the  Low  German  gor,  a  child, 
and  waa  formerly  applieti  to  children  of  Ijoth 
aesea.    Neither  is  ''  (jladc  "  fn)m  gladiusj  as 
moaning  a  clear  space  in  a  wood  cut  with 
awords  for  the  passage  of  an  army — but  is 
Opgnate  with  the  Norse  gkttr,  a  clear  spot 
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among  clouds.  The  initials  gl  and  g  are  fre- 
quently equivalent :  and  glade  is  identical 
with  the  Danish  gade,  a  street.  *'  Gout "  is 
from  ffiUta^  a  drop ;  not  indicating  that  the 
sufferer  has  been  in  tho  habit  of  taking  a 
drop  too  much,  but  derived  from  the  dd 
medical  theory  which  attributed  disease  to 
the  settling  of  a  drop  of  morbid  humor  on  the 
part  affected.  ^'Ileathen"  has  no  ethnio 
derivation,  but  comes  from  the  Gothic  haithi^ 
the  open  country,  being  equivalent  to  jHxga- 
nus,  "  Iloyden,"  a  word  formerly  applied 
to  both  sexes,  is  another  form  of  heathen. 
"Hospital"  and  "hotel"  are  identical, 
though  the  two  words  have  come  to  indicate 
two  very  different  kinds  of  hospitia.  '  *  I  luge ' ' 
is  derived  from  the  inteijection  vghf  (from 
if^,  to  shudder)  and  means,  so  great  as  to 
cause  terror.  "  Junket,"  a  Devonshire  syl- 
labub, is  from  the  Italian  giujicata,  a  cream- 
cheese  served  upon  rushes.  "  liaundress  "  is 
lavanderessj  from  the  Italian  lavandoj  soap- 
suds :  hence  "  lavender  "  is  the  name  given 
to  tho  favorite  herb  for  perfuming  clean  linen. 
"  Lizard  Point "  in  Cornwall  gets  its  name 
from  having  been  a  place  of  retirement  for 
lazars;  which  latter  word  is  derived  from 
Lazarus  in  tho  parable.  "  Manure  "  and 
"manceu\Te"  are  identical — manu  operare: 
and,  in  old  English,  to  manure  signified  to 
occupy..    Thus  Warner — 

"  The  first  manured  Western  ile 
By  Cham  and  Japhct*s  race.'* 

"  Maroon  "  is  chestnut  color,  from  the  French 
marron :  so  we  su])posc  tho  hen)ine  of  Tenny- 
son's idyl,  "  Tho  Brook,"  had  maroon  liair. 

"In  gloss  and  Imc  the  chestnut,  when  the  shell 
Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fhiit  within.** 

"  Marry "   is  from   the  French    f/wiri,   and 

properly  should  ))e  usbd  of  women  only,  as  it 

means  to  join  to  a  huslnnd.    "  Platform,''  as 

I  used  in  America  to  signify  a  political  pnie- 

I  ])ectus,  is  really  older  English  than  our  own 

sense  of  it :  thus  Sharp  writ«*8  of  •*  GtKl*8 

pattern  or  platform  of  his  dealings  with  ail 

!  the  nations  of  the  worhl,"  and   I3acH)n  of 

"  the  platform  of  the  conspiracy." 

I     We  liavo  made  extracts  enough  to  show  that 

Mr.  Wedgwood's  work  is  as  entertaining  aa 

,  it  is  useful.     It  deserves  a  place  in  every 

,  library-  and  when  complete  will  Iw  without 

■  a  rival  among  English  dictionaries  of  pure 

■  etymology. 
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From  The  London  Review. 
A  FEMALE  RAGGED  SCHOOL  II/  EGYPT.* 
Miss  Whatelt  had  visited  I^ypt  once  be- 
fore, as  an  ordinary  tourist;  but  she  went 
there  again,  and  lived  for  a  twelvemonth  in 
her  own  hired  house  at  Cairo,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  day-school,  in  which 
plain  needlework  and  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  might  be  taught  to  the  poor  little  girls 
of  that  city.  The  result  of  her  labors  and 
observations  is  put  before  us,  in  a  very  unaf- 
fected and  pleasing  manner,  in  this  little 
book.  Since  *  *  The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt, ' ' 
we  have  not  had  such  a  glimpse  into  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  native  population  there. 
Miss  Whately  really  lived  quite  among  them, 
and  sought  by  neighborly  kindness  to  per- 
suade them  to  trust  her  with  their  children. 
Her  chief  assistance  was  from  a  Syrian  Chris- 
tian family  who  occupied  the  lower  story  of 
her  house.  The  mother,  Um  Usuf,  or 
**  Mother  of  Joseph,"  entering  very  readily 
into  Miss  Whately 's  plan,  went  round  with 
her  into  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  quarter 
to  canvass  for  scholars,  while  the  eldest 
daughter,  Menni,  was  teacher*  and  Arabic 
reader ;  Miss  Whately,  who  knew  only  a  few 
words  of  the  language  to  begin  with,  super- 
intending the  school.  Before  the  twelve- 
month was  out,  she  was  able  to  talk  pretty 
freely,  both  to  the  children  who  were  gath- 
ered in,  and  to  their  parents  whom  she  vis- 
ited at  home.     A  Syrian  lady,  Mrs.  R , 

who  seems  to  have  been  an  educated  person, 
the  wife  of  a  European  settled  at  Cairo,  some- 
times accompanied  Miss  Whately  in  going 
amongst  the  people.  With  all  this,  it  may 
still  be  imagined  that  the  difficulties  of  open- 
ing confidential  intercourse  with  the  motley 
folk  of  Egyptians,  Moslem  and  Copt,  the 
Bedouin  Aral^s,  Syrians,  Turks,  and  others, 
who  came  in  her  way,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely formidable ;  and  the  cleverness  with 
which  she  got  through  this  courageous  enter- 
prise, though  she  herself  may  not  think  much 
of  it,  will  rather  surprise  the  home-staying 
reader.  But  we  know  that  a  good  will  can 
go  a  good  way ;  Miss  Whately  found  the 
power  to  talk,  when  called  upon  to  explain 
her  proceed in;];8,  in  the  presence  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  Moslem  grown-up  persons,  be- 
cause she  had  something  which  she  earnestly 
desired  to  say  to  them. 

♦Raggofl  Lifo  in  Egypt-     By  M.  L.   Whately. 
Soelcy,  Jackisun;  &  Ilollidaj. 


With  rare  prudence,  however,  she  refrained 
on  all  occasions  horn  directly  assailing  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  rather  strove  to  as. 
sure  her  Moslem  hearers  that  our  Book,  since 
they  hold  it  as  an  axiom  that  a  true  Religion 
must  be  founded'on  a  book,  contains  the  full 
histories  of  Joseph,  Moses,  David,  and  Jesus, 
who  are  venerated  as  prophets  by  every  true 
disciple  of  Mecca.  When  asked  if  she  wanted 
to  make  Christians  of  them,  she  replied  virith 
a  touch  of  evangelical  diplomacy,  that  she 
was  not  able  to  do  so ;  that  to  make  Chris- 
tians was  beyond  any  human  power,  but  that 
she  would  show  them  the  truth,  and  leave 
God's  word  to  operate  on  their  minds, — since 
it  was  one  great  point  in  her  favor,  that  the 
Mohammedans  are  taught  to  regalx}  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  with  reverence,  as 
preliminary  to  the  Koran.  Miss  Whately 's 
harmless  stratagems  to  make  the  people  ac- 
quainted with  the  New  Testament  may  pro- 
voke a  smile,  but  would  have  been  an  inex- 
cusable deception  if  its  reading  had  been 
forbidden  to  them.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how 
she  bribed  the  professional  story-teller  to  re- 
cite, in  a  public  coffee-house,  the  parables  of 
Christ  instead  of  the  popular  tale  of"  Aboa 
Hassan's  Slippers,"  while  the  missionary 
ladies,  from  their  own  windows  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  narrow  street,  listened  for  the 
well-known  words  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel, 
to  make  sure  that  he  had  faithfully  performed 
his  bargain.  A  scene  of  deep  interest  is  that 
of  one  evening  on  board  a  Nile  boat,  where 
the  simple  boatmen,  waiting  in  idleness,  after 
they  got  tired  of  their  rude  songs  and  dances, 
were  entertained  by  the  strange  lady  with 
the  reading  of  "  stories,'*  being  those  of  the 
lost  sheep,  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  and  the 
prodigal  son.  They  heard  all  this,  followed 
by  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  fbnrth 
chapter  of  St.  John,  with  earnest  attention; 
after  which,  one  old  white-bearded  man, 
"  who  seemed  to  have  the  spirit  of  a  little 
child,  lowly  and  ready  to  learn,"  looked  up 
at  her,  with  a  touchingly  wistful  czpresmon, 
and  said; "  What  shall  I  do?  I  cannot  read, 
and  you  will  soon  go;  I  hear  no  more  of 
this;  how  am  I  to  know  what  God  would 
have  me  do  ?  "  None  of  us  can  refuse  to  join 
in  Miss  Whately's  hope  that,  from  these  few 
attempts  of  hers  to  scatter  amongst  an  igno- 
rant race  the  seeds  of  a  purer  morality  and 
of  a  more  spiritual  faith  than  that  of  the 
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» ■>».»«  good  fruits,  though  unobeervcd, 
BMijrgrow. 

One  fleriouB  ohetacle  to  her  special  work 
of  instructing  the  native  girls  ynxs  the  notion 
of  Mohuumedans  that  the  souls  of  women 
•re  enentially  inferior  and  unworthy  of  cul- 
tmition.  To  this  prejudice,  one  of  the  most 
pemiciouB  features  of  iilastem  superstition, 
the  vices  of  their  social  life  are  in  a  great 
metfloie  due.  Polygamy,  indeed,  is  seldom 
pnctised  by  the  lower  classes ;  but  the  denial 
of  female  education,  attended  by  the  mon- 
■troQfl  custom  of  disposing  of  mere  children 
in  marriage,  has  most  degrading  and  distress- 
ing efiects.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  of  a 
little  creature  eleven  years  old,  ^^  neither  in 
looks  nor  Planners  at  all  older  than  girls  of 
that  age  among  city  children  of  the  poor  in 
fiif^buid,"'  being  espoused  to  a  lad  of  fifteen 
fiv  a  bridal  giftof  fouri)ence,  which  she  spent 
in  baying  sweetmeats,  and  got  a  lx»tingfrom 
ber  mother  for  so  doing ;  in  the  very  week 
before  this  she  Irnd  stayed  away  from  school 
in  a  huff,  l>ecause  another  girl  liad  torn  off 
the  arms  of  her  doll !  This  shocking  haste 
of  parents  to  get  rid  of  their  daughters  by 
pvemature  mrtrimony  is  owing,  perhaps,  in 
many  castle,  to  their  scanty  house  accommo- 
dation ;  fur  poor  iSalhah,  the  child-wife  just 
niention«Hl,  is  S(>i'n,  in  (me  of  the  wmnlcuts 
from  Miss  Whatcly's  drawings  which  illus- 
trate her  lKX)k,  actually  seated  upm  tlie  roof 
of  a  small  hovel  aUmt  tlie  sizr  of  an  English 
pi^ye,  in  which  her  motluT  crouches,  with 
no  nxmi  to  spare,  wliih;  the  father  smokes 
his  pipe  outsidts  and  thr  little  ones  crawl  in 
the  mire.  One  young  matron,  whose  frank 
and  confiding  dis})osition  soon  gained  Miss 
IVhately's  lutirt,  was  Slioh,  i.e.,  **  Anlently 
pdoTcd,**  not  fiftef'n  years  of  age,  and  still 
nvietim  of  a  nmtrmal  as  wrll  as  of  a  conju- 
ffl  tyranny  which  moved  the  auth(»r*s  (^»m- 
pMBion.  On  IiiT  first  vinit  to  th(^  school, 
leading  in  her  litth*  sister,  she  t^VnA  listening 
and  smiling,  but  tlnmght  hrrsi'lf,  perhap*<, 
too  much  of  a  woman  to  join  the  A  I)  C  class ; 
die  came,  however,  ag:iin  an<l  ag;iin,  with  a 
dirty  baby  and  a  lot  of  oning<'H  ;  till  one  day, 
filed  with  a  sudden  res4»lution,  she  put  the 
baby  on  the  floor,  i)ri»!*i'nt<Ml  tlie  omnges  to 
the  teaciier,-  and,  sciiting  herself  on  tln^  mat 
at  Miss  Whati'ly's  feet,  seized  an  alphalK*t- 
Card,  and  ftegan  to  )>ronounc(*  the  h'tters, 
that  she  might  learn  to  read  with  the  busy 
Uttlc  umids  around  her.     lNM)r  Slioh  !  when- 
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ever  she  could  get  away  from  household 
drudgery,  her  huslxind  Ixfing  alisent  with  his 
donkey  on  errands  of  trade,  she  would  come 
to  the  foreign  lady's  house,  "  and  l>ounce  in 
with  an  air  of  joyous  trium])h,"  kiss  Miss 
Whately*s  hands,  then  run  to  wash  her 
own,  pulling  off  her  handjcerchief  to  show 
that  her  plaited  hair  was  neat,  and,  s(*ttling 
down  in  a  comer,  repeat  the  lesstms  in  which 
she  delighted.  Overhearing  a  conversation, 
in  which  Miss  Whately  assured  the  suspicious 
women  that  her  only  motive  for  oix'ning  this 
school  was  her  love  for  the  children  whom 
she  would  try  to  benefit,  poor  Shoh  anxiously 
whispered  to  Menni,  pointing  at  Miss  Whate- 
ly, "  Dixjs  she  love  ;w??  "  It  >^'as  impossible 
to  resist  all  this,  and  we  do  not  wonder  tliat 
the  eager,  affecti(matc  girl  beitime  a  special 
favorite.  "  Ya  habecby^  oh,  yi»s,  my  dear, 
certainly  I  do  love  you,  Shoh,  and  all  of  you. 
I  want  you  to  go  to  Heaven  with  nie ! ''  re- 
pliiMl  the  good  English  lady ;  at  which  dcHV 
laration  we  can  fancy  how  those  wild  Egyp- 
tian girls,  having  never  heard  the  like  of  it 
in  their  livt»s  before,  opemnl  their  great  black 
ej'cs,  and  stare<l  at  the  friendly  spt»aker,  as 
though  an  angel  had  visited  them  from  some 
brighter  and  liappier  sphere. 

These  touches  of  true  humanity,  which 
abound  in  Miss  Whately 's  narnitive,  give  to 
her  little  l)(K)k  an  interest  even  for  tlu)se  who 
may  not  reckon  on  much  jiositive  outward  suc- 
cess of  missionary  schools  in  F^vpt.  **She 
kissed  my  child  ! ''  exclaimed  a  fond  mother, 
on  returnin«:j  from  her  first  interview  with  the 
stranger  who  had  come,  for  such  inontlihle 
objwts  of  Christian  philanthropy,  to  dwell 
amidst  the  neglccu»d  j^oor  in  a  Moslem  ipiar- 
t4T  of  Cairo;  it  s<H»ni<Hl  wondt-rful  to  tlnise 
lowly  jMM)plo  that  anylHKly,  most  of  all,  that 
a  Frank  nnd  a  ^tl  or  **  lady  *'  should  i-arr  for 
them.  **  I  believe  ycm  h»ve  f  hkI,  for  you  l«»vc 
the  chiMren,''  said  the  Turkish  milliner,  Sitt 
iiaanrm,  or  Mrs.  Ibianem,  as  wr  mi;^ht  call 
her,  as  she  sat,  smoking  and  dini'tiug  her 
work-girls,  when  Miss  Whately  ciIKmI  u|K)n 
her.  This  h)gic  could  scarwly  l)c  disputed  in 
the  cas(;  of  (»ne  who  i^iis  appit niching,  in  the 
name  of  ('hrist,  the  hearts  of  an  alien  and 
jealous  ]v)pulation,  with  the  g<*ntle  entreaty, 
**  Suffer  your  little  children  t«)  ««ne,  and  for- 
bid tlicni  not."  ]ndee<l,  the  mothers  Ntme- 
times  fnire*!  that  Miss  What<.'ly  mi^ht  Ix*  too 
fond  of  their  childn-n,  and  rarrv  them  uff  to 
England.     She  exclaimed  indigiuuitly,  at  this 
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charge  of  being  a  kidnapper,  *'  Listen  0 
woman  !  wo  have  girls  plenty  in  our  country, 
— more  girls  than  we  want "  (which,  as  Miss 
Rye  and  Miss  Faithfull  tell  us,  is  but  too  true) , 
— why  should  we  take  yours?"  This  dis- 
claimer was  borne  out  by  Shoh,  testifying  that 
she  had  seen  pictures  of  Miss  Whately's  own 
bint  och  or  sister's  daughters,  who  were  much 
nicer,  prettier,  and  cleaner,  than  her  young 
country-folk,  and  therefore  Miss  Whately  was 
not  likely  to  want  to  carry  these  away.  An 
elder  sister  of  Shoh's,  likewise  a  married 
woman,  named  Fatmeh,  her  own  three  chil- 
dren having  died  within  a  fortnight,  burst 
into  passionate  tears  when  she  saw  the  por- 
traits of  Miss  Whatcly's  fair  little  nephews 
and  nieces  hang  upon  the  wall.  What  less 
could  the  kind  Englishwoman  do  than  try  to 
soothe  her  sorrow  with  the  only  words  of  uni- 
versal comfort,  **  Dear  Fatmeh,  God  is  good !  " 
It  is  for  incidents  such  as  these,  full  of  that 
natural  feeling  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin,  that  we  are  charmed  with  Miss  Whate- 
ly's  humane  and  womanly  book. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  has  become 
of  poor  Shoh,  the  **  Ardently  Beloved."  She 
has,  perhaps,  since  Miss  Whatcly's  departure, 
had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it,  with  a  cruel 
mother  and  aunt,  who  disliked  her  attending 
the  school,  and  who  once  set  upon  her  in  the 


street,  beating  her  most  unmercifully,  tearing 
her  hair,  and  dragging  licr  along  the  ground, 
and  bidding  one  of  the  boys  to  bite  her  sav- 
agely in  the  arm.  It  may  well  be  .believed 
that  Miss  Whately  had  some  pain  in  leaving 
these  poor  people,  when  the  twelvemonth 
was  over,  after  the  many  affecting  conversa- 
tions she  had  had  with  them,  and  the  chil- 
dren's holiday  feast  in  ^the  tamarisk  grove, 
and  "the  mothers' meeting,"  at  which  she 
bade  them  farewell.  Her  hope  and  promise 
is,  that  this  work  of  charity,  which  she  ht- 
gan  in  faith  and  conducted  with  exemplary 
prudence,  shall  not  be  discontinued.  We 
know  little,  as  yet,  of  the  "  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Female  Education  in  the  East ;  "  but 
if  its  counsels  and  operations  axe  always 
guided  by  such  a  spirit  as  that  which  per- 
vades this  volume,  we  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  its  success.  Difficulties,  however, 
still  greater  than  any  of  those  to  which  she 
has  alluded,  will  probably  arise  in  any  at- 
tempt to  uproot  Mohammedanism,  and  to  plant 
Christianity  in  its  stead,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  Meantime,  we  are  ^iui  that  a  country- 
woman of  ours,  having  commenced  this  gen- 
erous experiment,  gives  us,  in  such  an  inter- 
esting narrative,  a  genuine  picture  of  the 
lower  strata  of  social  life  in  Eig3rpt. 


A  Backwoods  Sermon.  —  The  Rev.  J.  H. 
Aughcy,  in  his  <*Iron  Furnace" — a  narrative 
of  his  experience  and  sufferings  in  rebeldora — 
gives  the  following  report  of  a  sermon  which  was 
delivered  by  an  unlettered  preacher  in  Missis- 
sippi : — 

"  My  brethering  and  sistem : — ^I  air  a  igno- 
rant man,  fullered  the  plow  all  my  life,  and  never 
rubbed  agin  nary  college.  As  I  said  afore,  I*m 
ignorant  ;  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  [Brother 
Jones  responds :  *  Parson,  yer  ort  to  be  very 
thankful,  fur  yer  very  ignorant.']  Well,  I'm 
agin  all  high  lumt  fellers  what  preaches  gram- 
mar and  Greek  fur  a  thoussind  dollars  a  year. 
They  preaches  fur  the  money  and  they  gets  it, 
and  that's  all  they'll  git  They've  got  so  high- 
lanit  they  contradicts  Scripter  what  plainly  tells 
us  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Tliey  says  it  don't, 
but  that  the  yearth  whirls  round  like  clay  to  the 
Feal.  What  ud  come  of  the  water  in  the  wells  ef 
it  did?  Woden't  it  all  spill  out  and  leave  cm 
dry,  and  whar'd  we  be  ?  I  may  say  to  them  as 
the  sjiriwnt  stiid  unto  David,  *  Much  larning  hath 
made  thcc  mad.' 

When  I  pi*caches,  I  never  hikes  a  tcx  till  I  git 


inter  the  pulpit ;  then  I  preaches  a  plain 
mcnt  what  even  women  can  understand.  I  never 
premedcrtates,  but  what  is  given  to  me  in  that 
I  same  liour,  that  I  scz.  Now  I'm  a  gwine  to  open 
the  Bible,  and  the  first  verse  I  sees  I'm  a  gwine 
to  take  it  for  a  tex  [suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  opened  the  Bible  and  eommenoed  read- 
ing and  spelling  together],  *Man  is  f-e-A-r- 
f-u-1-l-y — ^fearfully — and  w-o-n-d-e-r-f-n-l-l-y — : 
wonderfully— m-ard-e— mad— [pronounced  mail]. 
Well,  it's  a^  quar  tex,  but  I  said  I's  a  gwine  to 
preach  from  it,  and  I'm  a  gwine  to  do  it  In  the 
fust-place,  I'll  divide  my  sarment  into  three  heads. 
Fust  and  foremost,  I  show  you  that  a  man  will 
git  mad :  second,  that  sometimes  he'll  get  fear- 
fully mad  ;  and  thirdly  and  lastly,  when  thar's 
lota  of  things  to  vex  and  pester  him  he'll  git 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  mad.  •  And  in  the  w^ 
plication,  I'll  show  you  that  good  men  sometinkes 
gits  mad,  for  Possle  David  hisself  who  wrote  the 
tex  got  mad,  and  called  all  men  liars,  and  cussed 
his  enemies,  wishcn  'em  all  to  go  down  qoiok 
into  hell ;  and  Noah,  he  got  titc,  and  cussea  his 
nigger  boy  Ham,  jast  like  some  drunken  masters 
now  cusses  his  niggers.  But  Noah  and  David 
repented,  and  all  on  us  what  gits  mad  must 
pent  or  the  devil'U  git  us." 
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From  Tho  Examiner. 

Ths  BAHoffraphier'^s  Manual  of  Enfjlish  Liter- 
aturtf  containing  an  Account  of  Rare,  Cu- 
rious^ and  Useful  Cooks,  jmblishcd  in  or 
Relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
the  Invention  of  Printing ;  with  Bibliograph- 
ical and  Critical  Notices^  Collations  of  tlie 
Barer  Articles,  and  thn  Prices  at  which  thry 
have  been  Sold  in  the  Present  Century.  By 
William  Thomas  Lowndes,  Now  L^lition, 
Revised,    Corrected,    and     Enlarged,    by 

•  Henry  G.  Bohn.  Piirta  L  to  VIIL  Bohii. 
1857*1803. 

Is  preparing  thiBGditionoC  Lowndes* s  Bib- 
Bogn^pher'*5  Manual,  Mr.  Bohn  has  conferred 
a  Tery  great  boon  upon  student^  of  literary 
history  and  book  collectors.  The  original 
trork,  pablished  in  1834,  was  as  perfect  as  a 
wigle  hand  could  bo  expected  to  make  it,  and 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  value  set  upon  it  that  for 
ft  long  time  it  has  been  hardly  procurable, 
evm  at  an  exorbitant  price.  A  cheap  reprint, 
■Qch  as  Mr.  Bohn  at  first  proposed  to  himself, 
would  have  been  very  welcome ;  but,  while 
adhering  to  the  rule  of  cheapness,  he  has 
greatly  increased  the  worth  of  the  book  by 
spending  some  five  or  six  years  in  correcting 
many  errors  into  which  Lowndes  had  slipped, 
and  in  making  the  largo  additions  necessitated 
by  the  growth  of  English  literature  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  All  books  first 
published  since  tho  time  of  Lowndes  are  rc> 
0en'ed  for  a  supplement,  but  new  editions  of 
old  works,  and  often  new  commentarii^  or 
treatises  relating  to  them,  arc  carefully  ro 
corded.  From  these  causes  while  the  origi- 
nal Afonvd/ occupie<l  2,()02  pages,  Mr.  Bohn*s 
edition  has  already  extended  to  2,400  of  about 
the  same  size,  and  if,  us  is  likely,  two  other 
pKrta  are  needed  to  complete  the  alphal)et, 
the  whole  work  will  not  l)e  comprised  in  less 
than  3,000  pages. 

Y<^  there  is  hardly  a  waste  wonl  in  the 
book*  and  Mr.  Bohn  has  adhered,  with  praise- 
worthy strictnesH,  to  the  i)lan  of  giving  fully 
all  needful  l>il)liograpbicul  information,  but 
of  giving  nothing  else.  In  the  very  few  cases 
in  which  he  has  overstep[HMl  the  line  and 
trenched  ujym  the  ground  of  biography  or 
literary  anecdote,  ho  has  done  so  to  good  pur- 
pose. Concerning  Thomas  do  Quincey — who 
is  indexed  under  Q  UHmuse  Lowndes^s  omis- 
sion of  him  was  not  notitxtl  until  alhT  the  1) 
portion  had  bcH.'n  ])rintL'd — we  ure  told  ttiat 
the  '*  Confessions  of  an  Opium-l'^utor,**  orig- 
inally in  the  London  Magazint  in  1^22,  **  were 
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written  in  a  little  room  at  the  back  of  Mr.  li. 
(r.  Bohn*s  premises.  No.  4  York  Street,  Ci)- 
vent  Garden,  where  Mr.  de  Quincey  resided, 
in  compaiutive  seclusion,  for  sevenil  yi^rs. 
lie  had  previously  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Soho  Square,  and  for  some  years  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Bohn*s  far 
ther.  The  writer  remembers  that  he  always 
seemed  to  speak  in  a  kind  of  wliispcr.*' 

Under  the  name  of  Lord  Macaulay,  Mr. 
Bohn  prints  from  a  broadside,  of  which  ho 
believes  he  possesses  the  only  extant  copy,  a 
curious  illustration  of  the  historian's  wit,  when 
he  was  counsel  for  Mr.  Evans,  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful candi«Iati>H  in  the  fierce  election  for 
Leicester  in  1826. 

To  thoi  strictly  bibliographical  information 
afibrded  by  Lowndes,  Mr.  Bohn  has  been 
careful,  in  each  instance,  to  add  as  much  as 
he  could,  and  with  this  intent  he  says,  **  tjvery 
sheet  has  l)een  read  over  at  least  four  times." 
Each  volume  shows  that  experience  has  sug- 
gested improvements  upon  its  predecessors, 
and  in  perfecting  the  notices  of  tho  most  im- 
portant authors  especial  lalx)r  has  been  be- 
stowed. Thus,  the  article  on  Newton,  ex- 
ceeding four  pages,  contains  a  classified  list 
of  all  the  editions  of  the  great  philosopher's 
works,  supplemented  by  an  enumeration,  not 
only  of  the  published  biographies,  but  also  of 
chief  manuscript  material  on  tho  subject; 
and  ten  pages  are  occupied  with  as  careful  a 
description  of  the  Poiie-literature,  which  By- 
ron's praise  has  ti'nded  almost  to  double  dur- 
ing the  lost  thirty  or  forty  years.  Esp<H;ial 
poins  have  Uvn  taken  to  pn^paro  a  comphrte 
catalogue  of  Kitson*s  writings,  so  scattered 
abroa<l,  and  many  of  them  m>  buried  in  local 
libraries,  that  it  is  |)eculiarly  difficult  for  the 
gi^nenil  student  to  know  what  he  wrote  and 
where  it  is  to  })e  found  ;  and  tho  work  done 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  an  antiquary  worthy  to 
l>e  ninki><l  with  Kitson,  but  overlooked  by 
Lowndes,  is  as  fully  chronicled.  Many  other 
men,  too  new  to  W.  included  in  the  original 
Manual^  among  whom  such  authors  as  Dean 
Milman,  DtK^tor  Newman,  and  Professor  Owen 
are  noticable,  also  have  justice  hero  done  to 
them. 

But  it  is  to  his  account  of  Shakspeare 
*'elal)orated  up  to  un  extnMue  point,  as  a 
warrantable  exwption  to  all  ordinary  ruUu,'' 
that  Mr.  liohn  (loints  with  proixT  pride  as 
''  a  imiin  feature  in  his  bibliographical  lal>ors, 
jRitit,  pretR*nt,  and  to  come.'*     Tlie  iiiforuia- 
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tion  that  Lowndes  found  twenty-three  pages 
enough  to  contain,  is  here  so  much  aug- 
mented as  to  fill  a  hundred  and  fourteen, 
while  the  whole  is  so  complete,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  so  orderly  u  way,  that  it  certainly 
deserves  to  be  issued  as  a  separate  work,  and 
used  by  every  student  as  a  companion  to 
Shakspeare's  plays.  Of  the  first  four  folio 
editions,  published  in  1G23, 1G32,  1663,  and 
1G85,  Mr.  Bohn  gives  precise  descriptions, 
including  a  comparison  of  all  their  principal 
variations,  and  these  are  followed  by  an  enu- 
meration of  the  date,  size,. and  price,  and 
special  feature  of  each  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifly-nine  editions  of  the  complete  dra- 
matic works  that  have  appeared  during  the 
last  hundred  and  fifty-four  years,  beginning 
with  Rowe's  octavo,  in  seven  volumes,  and 
encling  with  Chambers's  Household  Edition 
now  in  course  of  publication.  The  various 
editions  of  selected  plays  or  parts  of  plays  are 
next  catalogued,  and  afler  that  comes  a  long 
list  of  the  issues  of  each  separate  play,  in- 
terspersed with  many  interring  fragments 
of  literary  gossip.  Hamlet  has  been  more 
than  forty  times  printed  in  a  detached  form, 
most  of  the  publications  being  *'  acting  edi- 
tions," some  few  being  adapted  for  schools, 
and  others  being  made  the  basis  of  elabonrte 
disquisitions.  In  1712  it  was  issued  as  on 
opera,  and  thirty  years  before  that  date  ap- 
peared an  edition  in  which — in  characteristic 
indication  of  the  taste  for  rant  not  then  incon- 
sistent enough  to  proclaim  its  own  condemna- 
tion— Hamlet  *s  instructions  to  the  players  are 
marked  for  omL<*sion.  In  1811,  in  1838,  and 
in  1849  travesties  were  published  of  the  play 
whioli  it  is  almost  blasphemy  to  ridicule,  and 
in  1834  one  Doctor  Rush,  a  Philadelphian, 
was  lx)ld  enough  to  print  **  Hamlet,  a  Dra- 
matic Prelude,"  beginning  with  the  hero's 
Bchiwling  at  "Wittenl)erg  and  ending  with  his 
arrival  at  court  to  be  present  at  his  father's 
burial.  Of  the  first  quarto  edition  of  Shak- 
pj-xnire'fl  drama,  published  in  1603,  only  two 
cr»j)ii»s  are  known  to  exist.  The  one,  wanting 
the  last  leaf,  was  sold  in  1825  for  £250 ;  the 
()th(T,  lacking  nothing  but  the  title-page,  was 
b  night  !)y  Mr.  Rooney,  a  bookseller,  of  Dub- 
lin, at  an  old  stall,  in  1856,  for  a  trifling  sum, 
— we  l>elieve,  fourpence, — and  sold  by  him  to 
Mr.  IJoone,  of  Bond  Street,  for  £70,  whodis- 
p.»c.Ml  of  it  to  Mr.  Halliwell  for  £120,  who 
ill  his  turn  sold  it  a  few  3'ears  ago  to  the 
trurtecd  of  the  British  Museum. 


Turning  to  the  foreign  part  of  Mr.  Bohn*8 
article,  we  find,  as  mi^t  be  Bupposed,  that 
the  Germans  have  been  far  more  industrious 
translators  and  critics  of  Shakspeare  than  any 
others.  Of  the  whole  collection  of  plays 
sevcn-ond-twenty  editions,  not  reckoning  re- 
prints, have  appeared.  In  addition  to  these 
there  liave  been  twenty-six  separate  publica- 
tions of  .Sism/e^,  accompanied  with  more  or  le^s 
copious  notes  and  commentaries,  and  it  has 
been  once  burlesquiMl .  The  complete  sericfl  of 
the  plays  have,  in  like  manner  been  published 
fifteen  times  in  French,  five  in  Polish,  four 
in  Italian,  twice  in  Dutch,  and  once  each  in 
Danish,  Swidish,  Bohemian,  and  Hoi^Etrian. 
Still  to  use  Hamlet  as  a  test  of  the  value  set 
upon  Shakspeare,  it  appears  that  the  Dutch 
have  access  to  four  nsuee  of  the  play  bb  a  sep- 
arate work,  the  French  to  only  three,  the 
Italians  to  two,  and  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
Bohemians  to  one  apiece.  Spanish  acquaint- 
ance with  Shakspeare  is  confined  to  such  as 
can  be  obtained  from  two  translations  of 
Hamlet  and  one  of  Romeo  and  JuUet.  The 
modem  Greeks  have  access  to  one  version  of 
Hamlety  and  one  of  JTie  Tempest,  and  the 
Bengalese  to  a  Merchant  of  Venice  and  a  Ro* 
meo  and  JuUet,  while  the  Ruflsians — ^whoee 
language  has  been  misread  by  Mr.  Bohn's 
transcriber — have  single  transktions  oi  most 
of  the  plays,  but  none  of  Hamlet. 

Under  the  head  of  *'  Shaksperiana,"  Mr. 
Bohn  gives  more  than  seventy  columns  of  in- 
formation. It  is  not  in  a  form  very  available 
for  reference  ;  but  who  could  succeed  in  classi- 
fying the  huge  accumulation  of  wisdom  and 
folly  shown  by  the  thousand  and  one  coat' 
mentators  and  ci'itics  from  Thomas  Rymer, 
whose  *'  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  examined 
by  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients  "  appeared  in 
1678,  to  Mr.  Bailey,  whoso  '*  Improvements 
on  the  Received  Text  of  Shakspeare's  Drama- 
tic Works,"  were  noticed  in  our  eolnmns  a 
few  weeks  ago?  The  Collier-conttovcrsj 
alone  extends  to  seven-and-twcnty  English 
and  at  least  seven  German  volumes,  besides 
a  numberless  array  of  newspaper  articles 
and  reviews. 

Besides  the  information  on  Shakspeare,  the 
last  part  of  the  Bibliographer's  Mamtal'''^Tr 
tcndingfrom'*  Reid  "  to  "  Simon  "— eontBins 
several  articles,  for  the  preparation  of  whidi 
very  great  credit  is  due  to  its  editor.  Ro- 
spccting  Schiller,  Lowndes  made  only  three 
entries.    Mr.  Bohn  gives  a  full  list,  reaching 
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to  mulj  dx  colamns,  of  all  the  tranBlations 
and  iHOgrapbies  published  in  English.    £ng- 
Ikh  xeadem  were  inteoduced  to  the  greatest 
of  German  dramatii^  by  Lord  Woodhouse- 
lee's  veraion  of  <'Tho  Robbers,"  in  1792, 
and  Coleridge's  masterly  rendering  of  *<  The 
Pwoolomini  "  and  '<  The  Death  of  Wallen- 
fltein"  appeared   in   1800.     Of  «' William 
Tell "  alone  there  have  been  thirteen  separate 
lenderiii^f  many  of  them  several  times  re- 
printed ;  and  there-  have  been  as  many  inde- 
pendent versions  of  '*  The  Song  of  the  Bell/' 
beaidee  those  contained  in  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton's 
and  Mr.  Edgar  Bowring*s  collective  trannla- 
lions  of  the  '^  Poems  "  and  the  detached  com- 
pilations of  various  other  hands.  j 
The  English  popularity  of  Schiller,  how-  t 
ever,  is  of  course  far  exceeded  by  that  of  his  ; 
great  contemporary  in  our    own    country.  \ 
The  editions  of  Scott's  Poems,  ranging  from  ' 
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Splendid  gift-books,  adorned  with  pictures  hy 
such  artists  as  Wilkie,  Turner,  Stanfield, 
and  Maclise,  to  shilling  and  sizix^nny  pocket 
volumes,  are  too  many  to  be  counted,  and  his 
novek,  in  forms  equally  adaptcnl  to  every 
taste  and  pocket,  are  still  more  popular. 
Mr.  Bolm  cannot  tell  how  many  tnouhand 
copies  liave  in  each  case  gone  to  a  reprint,  nor 
is  it  in  his  power  to  calculate  how  many  hun- 
dred readers  have  been  delighted  by  the  well- 
thumbed  copies  in  constant  demand  at  every 
circulating  library,  but  a  very  full  account  of 
Scott  bibliography,  including  mention  of  the 
more  important  series  of  pcnicil  illustrations, 
occupies  twelve  columns  of  the  JManuaL 
Among  the  Se,  the  names  Shelley  and  Sheri- 
dan, and  the  subjects  Scotland  and  Shorthand, 
give  special  evidence  of  original  research, 
and,  OS  an  attractive  feature  of  the  part  soon 
to  be  published,  Mr.  I^hn  promises  a  verr 
carefuiaccount  of  every  edition  of  every  book 
written  by  and  about  Dean  Swift. 


Tot  Revival  op  Spain. — The  material  revival  ■ 
cf  Spain,  of  which  wc  have  hivd  vague  accounts ; 
Anom  varioos  sources,  is  established  beyond  ques-  I 
tioQ  by  recent  official  publications.    An  EngliHh  ' 
magazine  writer,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  ' 
reports  of  the  Spanish  Statistical  Commission, 
gives  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  ; 
uquirics  which  were  instituted  by  that  body  un- 1 
dor  the  direction  of  General  Narvocz.    It  appears  : 
tliat  not  only  lias  tbe  population  of  the  couutry 
rapklly  increased  (in  1»57  it  was  15,4(>4,00()), 
bat  agryultural  industry  and  the  railwny  inter- 
ests have  been  enormout<ly  developed  within  a  few 


The  increase  of  railway  facilities,  by  affordinf^ 
ttatlj  aoecss  to  market,  hna  greatly  stimulated 
the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  revenue 
from  the  land-tax  has  kept  pace  with  the  progresM 
of  mral  indostry  and  the  incrcaMe  of  population. 
In  li$61  fifteen  hundrcfi  mileH  of  niilway  wera  in 
operation,  whereas  in  1848  there  were  but  twen- 
ty-five The  common  roodt*,  too,  which  were 
mrmcrly  neglcctc<l  by  the  government,  have  been 
extended  and  improved  in  Hiniilar  pn){)ortion  ; 
two  hundred  and  fif\y-four  leagues  having  l>een 
made  between  184i)  und  185-'>,  at  u  co8t  of  sixty- 
three  millions  of  reabi,  and  the  whole  length  now 
amoonting  to  eleven  thousand  miles.  The  natu- 
ral result  of  this  libenil  HVHt<>m  of  communication 
Is  the  opening  of  new  <lb*tricts  fi>r  tillage,  the 
^nation  of  new  centres  of  tnide,  and  the  increase 
cf  markets  fur  agricultural  prcxluce. 

Aooording  to  the  latest  offici>il  return?),  agricul- 
ture is  the  occupation  of  xeventy-five  Spaninrds 
in  every  hundren,  and  the  pPopr)rtion  is  incn':i!*- 
ing;  while  the  land-tax,  which  in  the  ve:ir  lS4ti 
prodaeed  bat  238,<J00,U0<)  reals,  now*brin«r4  to 
the  national  treasury  an  average  annual  inconn' 
of  400,000,000  reals.  The  yiiirlv  pro<l»<:tiou  of 
grain  is  66,000,000  hectolitres  ;*the  yield  of  the 


iron  mines  has  risen  from  nine  million  kilo- 
grammes in  1797  to  41,000,000  in  1861  ;  copper 
yields  2,704,000  kilogrammes,  ami  zinc  l,8o8- 
000.  The  consumption  of  coal  has  incrcaaed  so 
rapidly  that  the  inincfl  of  the  couutry  are  incapa- 
ble of  supplying  the  demand,  no  that  the  imports 
of  this  article  have  quadrupled  in  twelve  yi*ars. 
The  importation  of  cotton,  has  trebled  in  twelve 
years,  and  tbe  silk  trade  has  revived  in  nearly 
equal  pittportion. 

Spain  has  lilao  developed  her  commerce  and  her 
mercantile  navy  with  remarkable  rapidity.  From 
1H4«<  to  I8(i0  thc^xports  and  imports  together  in- 
creased three  hundred  and  fifty  pcp cent.;  and  in 
1860  her  mercantile  marine  had  risen  to  un  aggre- 
gate of  10,2*24  ve8.sels,  meoiiuring  2,o26,5<J8  tons 
— again.st  9,800  ships  of  1,0;'>0,(K)0  tons  in  1843. 

The  energetic  eflFoH**  of  the  government  t*>  re- 
store Spain'tQ  her  proper  rank  among  the  conti- 
nental  powers  appear  to  have  been  wiiiely  directed, 
and  the  results  arc  already  amazing.  The  sloth 
of  many  years  has  given  place  to  a  better  spirit, 
an<l  the  process  of  regeneration  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 


pRoi)r(TOP  Petbouxm  Oil  in  Penxsylvaxia. 
— From  a  rcp<»rt  pul)Iishe<l  in  a  Pittsburg  (Pa.) 
paper,  it  appwii-j*  tliat  not  a- barrel  of  petrcjleum  had 
been  landed  at  Pitt^^u^g  three  years  ago.  W  ith  in 
that  spiice  of  time  2,(NjO,(N)0  barrels  have  been 
delivere<l  on  the  wharves  of  that  city.  The  value 
of  this  quautitv  unretine»l,  aniounte<l  to  S8,0«M),- 
000;  when  reflne<l  $'17,<H)<>,(MM) ;  two-thinls  of 
the  (juantity  was  refined  in  Pittsburg  an«l  its 
vicinity.  Tiienyare  sixty  oil  refineries  in  that  city, 
in  which  six  hiindreil  {)(*rs>ns  are  employ  1*1 1,  and 
which,  in  buiMings  and  appamtu'',  ivpn'jtent  a 
capitiil  (»f  S 1 ,0(K),lMN).  In  these  irtinen<  s  1 , JtH.I,- 
<X)0  bushels  of  coal  are  consumed  annually. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
TUB  ARCHIVES  OF  THE  VATICAN.* 

A  German  Btudent  of  the  name  of  Laemmcr 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  ^in  admittance 
to  t!^e  secret  archives  of  the  V^atican,  and  has 
given  to  the  world  the  results  of  his  researches 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  five  hundred  pages. 
The  documents  he  has  selected  for  publica^ 
tion,  though  but  a  small  portion  of  his  col- 
lection, are  of  unusual  interest.  They  com- 
mence with  the  year  1521,  and  bring  us  down 
to  1546.  Of  the  value  of  these  papers  to  the 
historian  of  the  sixteenth  century  some  idea 
may  bo  formed  from  the  rank  and  names  of 
the  writers.  The  selection  has  been  made 
from  the  despatches  (nuntiatura)  of  Papal 
nuncios  and  ambassadors  at  the  difierent 
courts  of  Europe  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
As  it  has  been  M.  Laemmcr's  main  purpose 
to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Popes,  there 
is  scarcely  an  event  or  prominent  actor  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  that 
is  not  brought  into  notice  in  tho  course  of 
these  pages.  Besides  the  negotiations  imme- 
diately affecting  our  own  country,  we  light 
upon  the  names  of  Erasmus,  Melancthon, 
Charles  V. ,  Francis  I. ,  and  Ferdinand,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zwinglians,  the  Anabaptists  at 
Munster,  the  disturbances  in  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia. New  facts  are  brought  to  light  and 
deficiencies  in  the  chain  of  history  aresupplied. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  our  space  to  do  more  than  notice  some 
few  of  the  more  important  letters  which  relate 
to  this  country  ;  and,  even  here,  we  must  re- 
strict our  observations  to  one  topic.  We  pass 
by  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  the  cap- 
tivity of  Clement  VII.,  to  notice  the  reports 
which  Campeggio  gives  of  his  proceedings  in 
the  divorce  of  llenry  VTII.  His  own  letters 
now  for  tlie  first  time  enable  us  to  clear  up 
mistakes  made  by  historians  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, even  by  the  latest,  who  have  trusted  too 
implicitly  to  Burnet.  On  hiri  arrival  in  Eng- 
land the  Legate  was  lodged  at  the  Palace  of 
Bridewell,  not  suffering,  as  Mr.  Froude  rep- 
re^nts,  from  a  **  convenient,"  but  a  very  in- 
convenient fit  of  the  gout,  which  kept  him  an 
unwilling  prisoner  in  his  house.  He  **  was 
carried  in  a  chair  between  four  persons,  for 
he  was  not  able  to  stand,"  as  Stowo  tells  the 

*  Monummta  Vaticana  Ilistonam  Ecclaiasticam  ' 
S'ffuli  jvi.  illustrantia ;  excarpsit  Huoo  Laemmer.  \ 
Friburgi.     1801. 


story ;  a  statement  fully  confirmed  by  these 
documents.  On  the  second  day  after  his  ar- 
rival he  was  visited  {oivately  after  dinner  by 
Henry,  full  of  impaSnce  to  break  off  the 
marriage.  For  four  hours  the  conversation 
of  the  king  and  tho  legate  was  confined  to  two 
arguments.  In  the  first,  Camp^gio  urged 
all  his  rhetoric  to  turn  the  king  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  induce  him  to  satisfy  his  conscience 
and  establish  the  succession  by  applying  for  a 
fi:'esh  dispensation  from  Rome.  In  the  other, 
it  was  debated  whether  the  Pope  could  dis- 
pense, and,  granting  he  could,  whether  the 
dispensation  was  valid.  *'  And,  in  fieu^,"  says 
Campeggio,  ^'  his  majesty  has  studied  this 
subject  with  so  much  diligence  that  I  believe 
he  knows  more  about  it  than  any  great  law- 
yer or  theologian."  Henry  gave  the  cardi- 
nal clearly  to  understand  that  he  would  listen 
to  no  other  arguments  than  this — ^^  was  the 
marriage  valid,  or  was  it  not?  "  the  king  al- 
ways assuming  its  invalidity;  ''and  I  be- 
lieve," says  Campeggio,  *'  if  an  angel. came 
down  from  heaven  he  could  not  persuade  him 
otherwise." 

In  his  anxiety  to  remove  some  part  of  the 
odium  which  clings  to  Henry  for  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion*,  Mr  ^  Froude  has  advanced  the 
extraordinary  hypothesis  that  Catherine,  with 
a  refined  selfishness,  had  proposed  that  both 
of  them  should  pledge  themselves  to  a  vow  of 
celibacy.  ''  She  seems,"  says  Mr.  Froude, 
^'  to  have  said  that  she  was  ready  to  tike  vows 
of  chastity  if  the  king  would  do  the  same.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  the  request  iras  for- 
mally  made,  or  whether  it  was  merely  sug- 
gested to  her  in  private ;  "  and  then  Mr. 
Froude  volunteers  a  series  of  reflections  on  a 
supposed  fact,  which  has  no  other  fiMindation 
than  his  own  imagination.  The  imth  is,  that 
the  king,  in  a  despatch  to  his  ambaasadoiB  at 
Rome,  had  directed  them  to  inquire,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  able  to  persuade  Catherine 
to  take  the  vows  (a  project  to  which  sho  was 
*'  in  no  wise  conformable  "),  on  the  express 
understanding  that  he  would  do  the  same, 
*  *  only  thereby  to  conduce  the  queen  thereto, ' '  • 
whether  the  Pope,  *'  for  so  great  a  benefit  to 
ensue  unto  the  king's  succession  with  the 
quiet  of  his  conscience,"  would  dispense  with 
the  vow  in  the  hinges  case,  and  allow  him  to 
marry  again  !  For  a  deception  so  base  and 
dishonorable,  heightened,  if  possible,  by  the 
lonely  and  friendless  state  of  Catherine,  whose 

•State  Papers,  rii.,  136. 
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rights,  as  well  as  those  of  her  daughter, 
the  husband  and  the  (ather  was  thus  attempt- 
ing to  subvert,  Mr.  FMde  has  not  one  word 
of  indignation.  Fron^impoggio  liimself  we 
kun  a  little  more  of  this  scheme,  and  how  it 
originated,  though  not  in  the  more  repulsive 
form  it  afterwards  assumed  from  the  desper- 
ation and  impatience  of  Henry  and  Anne 
BfAejn.  ^'  On  finding  the  king  immovable, 
we  (i^.,  the  legate,  the  king,  and  Wolsey) 
then  entered  into  a  discussion  how  we  could 
pennado  the  <j[ueen  to  retire  to  some  place  of 
religion, — a  project  which  pleased  the  king 
mightily.  And  there  is  certainly  much  to  be 
nid  in  its  fiivor ;  among  others,  by  so  doing 
the  queen  will  only  lose  the  king's  society 
(Fmso  della  persona  del  Re) ,  which  she  has  lost 
already  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  will 
never  recover  it,  let  the  matter  end  as  it  will." 

It  was  accordingly  arranged  between  them 
that  Campeggio  and  Wolscy  should  break 
this  delicate  project  to  Catherine  the  next 
day.  She  rc^ceived  the  legates  with  that  pro- 
foond  respect  she  was  accustomed  to  pay  to 
the  representatives  of  God  and  the  Church. 
With  the  skill  of  a  veteran  diplomatist  Cam- 
pe^io  told  her  that  the  Holy  Father,  out  of 
his  paternal  affection  and  regard,  had  great 
confidence  in  her  prudence ;  and,  conti«idering 
the  extreme  difficulties  of  her  cas(>,  advised 
her,  without  pri!ssing  her  rights  too  far,  to 
adopt  f^ne  compromiHo  which  should  meet 
with  gAlral  satisfaction,  and  Ix^  to  her  own 
advantage.  ''I  didn*t  express  what  tjiat 
,'*  says  Campeggio,  **  but  watched  her  to 
what  she  would  say."  She  guessed  his 
meaning;  made  but  little  reply  to  all  the 
brilliant  inducements  which  the  legate  put 
forth  in  their  most  attmctive  shape ;  said  she 
WBB  a  lone  woman,  and  a  stranger,  and  would 
bog  tho  king  to  grant  her  advisers,  and  i)rom- 
iaed  to  see  him  again.  This  was  on  17th  Oc- 
tober, 1528. 

Oonpcggio  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
made  an  impressiui^.  He  even  conimenciHl  a 
letter  a  few  days  alter  to  his  correspondent  at 
Rome,  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  his  suc- 
oen,  and  w^  scn-iously  thinking  of  venturing 
a  little  further  and  addressing  a  letter  to 
Charles  V.  to  use  hLs  authority  with  Cath- 
erine and  urge  this  pn)p<jsal,  when  thecjueen 
herself  appeariMl.  It  was  two  o'chn-k  in  the 
day,  and  C'ampeggio,  then  in  l)ed  with  the 
gout,  had  Ixjcn  prepared  by  Wols<»y  fi)r 
the  inter\  iew.     She  gave  him  an  account  of 
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her  whole  historj*,  from  the  day  she  first  set 
foot  in  England  to  that  hour.  She  spoke  of 
her  marriage  with  l^ince  Arthur,  **  e/  cAe  da 
iui  resto  intacta;''^  and,  in  reply  to  the  le- 
gate's exhortation  to  take  the  veil,  she  sol- 
emnly protected  that  *^  she  would  live  and  die 
in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  into  which 
God  bad  pleased  to  call  her."  *<  She  spoke 
this,"  says  Campeggio,  *'  many  times,  so 
collectedly  and  so  deliberately,  that  1  am 
convinced  she  will  do  so."  She  affirmed 
that  were  the  whole  kingdom  set  on  one  side, 
and  the  greatest  tortures  on  the  other,  were 
she  even  torn  limb  from  limb,  nothing  should 
induce  her  to  change  her  resolution  ;  and  she 
ended  by  entreating  the  legato  to  remove  all 
such  notions  from  tho  mind  of  His  Holiness. 
Campeggio  conclude<l  his  letter  by  expressing 
his  increased  opinion  of  her  wisdom ;  ))ut  he 
adds,  '*  I  am  not  very  well  .pleased  with  her 
obstinacy  in  refusing  the  sound  advice  which 
I  gave  her." 

These  extracts  are  sufficient,  we  think,  to 
disprove  the  supposition  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Froude,  that  Catherine  herself  was  a  party 
to  this  arrangement,  much  more  tliat  she  was 
the  first  to  suggest  to  her  faithless  consort  the 
project  that  tliey  should  both  embrace  the  re- 
ligious state,  and,  aiter  the  fashion  of  mar- 
ried saints  of  the  eleventh  century,  ]iaRs  the 
rest  of  their  livi*s  in  a  sort  of  monastic  celi- 
Imcy.  It  was  the  object  of  the  king  and  his 
advisers  to  disengoge  the  king  from  a  connec- 
tion which  had  now  become  burdensome  ;  if 
possible,  by  means  which  might,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  shift  the  r<»sp)nsibility  fn)m 
themselvc>s  and  the  king  to  his  unhappy  ctm- 
sort.  If  any  proof  were  nt.»ede<l  how  little 
religious  seruphfs  had  to  do  with  the  matter, 
it  may  Ixi  found,  we  think,  inad(^ign  which, 
Camp«*ggio  tells  us,  was  even  then  in  hand, 
and  was  put  forward  as  an  induotmient  for 
Catherine's  compliance  (to  l)e  laid  aside, 
(loul>tU*ss,  as  soon  as  its  purpose  had  U'en 
answered),  of  marrj'ing  the  king's  legitimate 
daughter  Mary  to  his  illegitimate  son  tho 
Duke  of  Richmond,  u];K>na  disjK'usation  to  1)0 
obtained  from  thePoiw!  (i*.  oO.)  We  have 
no  intention  here  of  criticising  Mr.  Fronde's 
history.  He  is  proljably  l)y  this  time  l)etter 
aware  of  its  errors  and  deficiencies  than  wo 
are.  It  rarely  hapitens  that  any  historian 
ctmies  fully  armed  to  his  task,  and  we  are  not 
sur]>ris<Kl  that  Mr.  Froude's  reseamhos  among 
original  documents,  in  all  tliat  relates  to  this 
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momentouB  subject  of  the  divorce  should  have 
been  meagre,  partial,  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  printed  materials  he  has  used  diligently ; 
the  imprinted  materials  he  has  scarcely 
touched. 

We  have  not  space  for  further  extracts 
from  this  curious  volume.  But  if  any  doubt 
could  exist  as  to  Wolsey's  sincerity  in  pro- 
moting the  divorce,  it  is  entirely  dispelled  by 
Campeggio's  letters.  It  wa«  the  sole  engross- 
ing topic  of  all  Wolsey's  thoughts.  He  was 
up  early  and  late,  writing  letters  to  Rome, 
applying  all  the  incentives  of  threats,  bland- 
ishments, and  promises,  to  induce  the  Pope 
and  the  legate  to  comply  with  the  king's 
wishes.  Ikforo  daybreak  he  presents  him- 
self at  the  bedside  of  the  sufiering  legate, 
who  is  tormented  with  the  gout  (non  poco 
tormentato  dclla  gotte) ,  and  with  the  less  tol- 
erable agonies  of  mediating  between  two  par- 


ties, each  of  whom  he  found  inflexible.  He 
is  on  his  knees  before  Catherine,  urging,  sup- 
plicating, beseechina^er  to  adopt  more  whole- 
some counsel.  **  ^fflaine  Reverendissimc," 
he  repeats  in  anxious  accents  to  Campeggio, 
"  beware  lest,  as  the  defection  of  a  great  part 
of  Germany  from  the  Catholic  faith  and  the 
See  Apostolic  was  owing  to  the  unrelenting 
sternness  of  one  Cardinal,  it  should  be  said 
that  another  Cardinal  gave  the  same  occasion 
to  England."  (P.  31.) 

What  impression,  if  any,  this  prophetic 
warning  of  the  great  minister  left  on  the 
mind  of  the  legate  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
ciding. A  little  more  than  two  years  after 
he  writes  to  a  correspondent  from  Cologne, 
**  I  received  yesterday  a  packet  from  England, 
and  heard  of  the  death  of  the  most  reverend 
York.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace!  et  sk 
transit  gloria  mundi ! " 


Craving  for  Luxuries. — ^Tbe  rebel  soldiers 
at  Fredericksburg  rig  little  boats  of  pieces  of 
plank  and  send  them  across  the  Rappahannock  to 
our  soldiers,  bearing  requests  to  exchange  coffee 
and  sugar  for  tobacco  or  greenbacks.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  says,  un- 
der date  of  7  th  March : — 

**  On  Monday  they  launched  quite  a  *  fleet  *  of 
little  vessels,  made  out  of  board  planks,  two  or 
three  feet  long,  on  which  they  rigged  little  sails, 
and  then  sent  them  on  a  voyage  to  this  side. 
One  was  brought  into  the  Lacy  House,  on  Mon- 
day, which  had  sailed  across  from  the  opposite 
side.  It  was  sloop  rigged,  with  mast,  jib,  and 
mainsiiil,  nuulc  of  old  cotton  cloth,  apparently 
having  been  once  part  of  a  nian*s  shirt.  In  the 
sail  wjis  tJLstened  a  copy  of  the  Richmond  Exam- 
iner of  the  previous  Saturday,  dry  and  in  good 
order.  Tliero  was  also  a  letter  writtcir  with  pen- 
cil, requesting  our  people  to  send  over  sugar  and 
cofli'e,  and  they  would  send  tobacco  in  return  ; 
or  if  that  woultl  not  suit  us,  then  they  would  send 
*  grwnbftcka '  in  lieu  of  the  tobacco  ;  or,  in  other 
wonls,  they  wantai  us  to  sell  them  coftee  and 
sugar  for  Union  money.  Both  the  paper  and 
the  note  weixj  handed  over  to  the  field-othcer  of 
the  picketi»,  to  be  forwarded  to  head-quarters. 

Scarcely  had  the  curiosity  occasioned  by  this 
incident  subsided,  when  another  little  boat  was 
seen  to  start  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  making  | 
a  diagonal  trip  across  the  river,  it  *  came  to  '  on  i 
this  side,  near  the  piers  of  the  Commerce  Street  i 
bridge.     The   pickets  captured   the  pnze,   and 
brouj^^ht  it  up  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 
It  was  fciicli«H)ner  rigge<l,  with  sails  made  of  bed- 
ticking.      Tlic  little  craft  capsized  on  the  way 
over  and  wet  the  8;xili»,  but  on   examining  the 
foldf^  cloj^cly,  a  copy  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
was  found  looped  inside,  dry  and  in  gootl  order. 


The  same  disposition  was  made  of  this  paper  as 
the  other. 

Both  boats  .were  broken  up  in  full  sight  of  the 
rebels,  who  could  not  fail  to  see  by  this  that  our 
ofiiccrs  are  not  very  willing  to  hold  communica- 
tion with  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
they  sent  over  other  vessels  on  Tuesday,  with 
small  quantities  of  tobacco,  with  renewed  requests 
to  *  wade '  and  exchange  newspapers.** 


Japanese  OnniriEs. — One  greaC  pea|Uarity  of 
the  people  is  their  mania  for  squatting  ;^ney  seem 
to  ^o  everything  ia  this  position,  and  even  when  a 
man  is  plowing  in  a  field  he  looks  as  if  he  wanted 
to  squat.  Their  habits  in  many  things  seem  to  be 
so  often  exactly  the  opposite  of  ours,  that  it  almofit 
resolves  itself  into  a  rule  that  everything  goes  by 
contraries.  When  they  cook  a  goose,  instead  of 
putting  the  goose  on  the  fire,  they  put  the  fire  in 
the  goose,  thus  making  a  great  saving  of  AieL 
In  planing  or  sawing  a  board,  they  plane  or  saw 
toward  themselves  instead  of  from  themselves. 
When  you  go  into  a  house,  instead  of  taking  off 
your  hat,  you  take  off  your  shoes.  Instead  of  say- 
ing John  Smith,  they  would  say  Smith  John,  and 
instead  of  Mr.  Brown,  Brown  Mister.  Thecountry 
is  rich  in  flowers  and  in  Vegetable  productions. 
They  have  carried  the  art  of  making  paper  to 
great  perfection.  Dr.  Macgowan  showed  an  over- 
coat made  of  paper,  perfectly  strong  and  aervioe- 
able.  In  this  country  we  have  paper  oollan,  but 
in  Japan  they  go  further,  and  have  paper  hond- 
kerchiefs,  which  arc  very  beautiful  and  soft^  and 
of  very  fine  texture.  But  they  are  more  delioate 
than  we,  in  one  respect  After  they  have  UBed  a 
handkerchief  they  throw  it  away,  and  are  thus 
saved  the  trouble  of  washerwomen.  They  even 
weave  their  paper,  and  make  what  may  be  oaOecl 
paper  cloth  of  it 
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Tbk  Capilal  of  tl^f'i 
fiuilt — inlulvroblc  verlRit;.    Sir  Rutherford 


Vycoon  b 


Akock,  BritUh  Alinifltcr  in  Japan  for  five 
jean,  probably  knomi  biith  the  country  and 
its  capital  better  than  nny  living  European, 
•sd  he  has  poarcil  out  his  Etorce  of  knowl- 
edge irith  unre«crved  profusion.  Alt  things  ' 
small  and  great,  nnlivc  f('iiilali(<in  and  Euro- 
pem  diBeomfurtH,  the  trirkB  of  the  Tycoon's 
Ooreniment  and  the  drift  of  English  diplo- 
inaey,  Japanese  iromen's  immodesty  and  Eu- 
lopean  merchants'  aggressiveness,  theayetcm 
of  agriculture  nnit  Jnpanese  toibttcs,  the 
policy  of  the  diarchy  and  native  caricature, 
■II  am  dcBcrihiii  with  a  fulncw  which  leaves  i 
on  the  Tcadcr'H  mind  the  impression  of  nequir- ' 
bg  exhaustive  knowledge.  The  author's  1 
style  is  clear  and  simple,  his  mind  has  few ' 
prejudioes,  and  he  has  a  pictorial  power,  not 
perhaps  great  in  degree,  but  easily  and  inces- 
nntly  applied.  Iliit  1)ook  will  be  read  with 
almost  excited  interent  by  all  men  who  have 
time,  and  they  will  eoneur  with  us  in  annoy- 
ance at  the  diffusive  gnmjlity  by  which  its 
pennonent  value  has  been  sogreatlyrcduced. 
Sit  Rutherford  Alcock  has  caught  tlic*orien- 
t>]  official  disease.  Everything  ia  n-lated  at 
length,  nobody  is  supposed  to  know  anything, 
and  there  in  as  total  a  want  of  perspective  at) 
J  picture.  The  book  nimiist  be- 
ll two  pages  about  his  furniture,  and 
the  Japonesi!  habit  of  dispensing  with  chairs 
and  tables  is  alludeil  to  some  twmty  or  thirty 
times  in  the  vohnties,  always  in  lengthy  an<l 
carefully  wonleil  jnmgraphs.  Tlicn  the 
nun's  mind  is  full  of  Ixittlnl  ideas,  lie 
has  been  thinking  for  twenty  yroni  with  no 
better  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  his 
tbunghts  than  consular  ami  viee-consular 
dcspntelics  might  afTonl,  and  he  has  cprung 
at  his  opportunity  witli  an  cagermwn  almost 
comical.  Fnini  jnige  23  ti)  pngc>  29  we  have, 
for  example,  instead  of  wordM  on  Japan,  two 
capital  letuling  articles  on  the  expediency  of 
«ip)>Iying  English  ofEcials  to  direct  all  Chi- 

iliiatiun  oml  fimemment  might  he  pieced 
together  out  of  these  volumes,  and  might, 
for  aught  wc  know,  lie  exceedingly  valuable 

•TtrCupilrd'^fih-Tv'rxm:  A  Xnrnilivo  (>f  Thm 
Tims'  Bwi'ience  in  Ja|Ari.  By  Uulhorfurrl  .Aleiick, 
K.C.B.     Two  Vul!.     Uindon :   LunginaD,  Urcvn, 
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(m  mankind.  Sir  Rutherford  has  lived  many 
yeiiis  nioong  many  and  very  strange  races  of 
laen,  and  thoroughly  understands  the  oldest 
social  polity  now  existing  on  e«rth.  His 
views  on  civilitation,  therefore,  arc  entitled 
to  a  r<i<pectful  hearing,  but  somcliow,  scat- 
tered through  a  work  on  Japan,  they  seem 
to  Inland  between  us  and  the  subject,  to  sng> 
lff«t  only  thonghts  which  distract  attention, 
:inil  n.t<omblo  too  closely  those  insufferable 
ri)»>irlns  in  which  the  chorus  of  the  old 
<  Irt^^k  iliama  trie*  to  educate  the  spectator's 

Tlii:'.  however,  is  our  single  olijection  to 
Hii;  vMiiit,  which  is  by  far  the  best  yet  pro- 
iliiCL'ti  oa  Japan,  in  many  departmenta  «■ 
hiiiiHirt  riisting  knowledge  of  the  suiiject,and 
ill  all  inates  the  strongest  impremiim  of  au- 
tli<  tiliiiiy  and  trustworthiness.  It  is,  too,  in 
iUiiii.'st  Eill  readable,  for  the  author's  garm- 
Jiuis  iliUusiTencBB,  his  wbitlly  colloquial  tone, 
liinvi'ver  wearisome  <m  many  an bjoots,  on  oth- 
ers ratlx.'r-incTdises  tlinn  diuiinishes  tht-  ordi- 
iinrv  reader 'a  enjoyment.  It  is  "ntei-'"  tobe 
liild  minutely  what  one  may  l>uy  in  a  Japan- 
eoc  lumjir,  and  if  the  "  reflections  "  are  tiro- 
sonii^  why  the  reader,  unlike  the  critie,  is 
under  no  law  which  compels  him  to  aimtain 
from  skipping. 

It  ip.  of  course,  hopeless  to  give  in  the 

rifsitw  of  a  review  an  iilea  of  the  ililfcrcnt 

Miii|LTlK  toueheil  or  discuxted  in  a  work  so 
Ufsohiay  and  so  exIiouHtive.  .\rticleB  might 
If  wrillm  on  Sir  It.  Aleock's  adventures,  on 
111.-  nnrmlive  of  official  massacres,  on  liis  the* 
nry  i'{  Jnpanese  govennncnt,  on  hii>  account 
lir  Jai'incM.'  civilization,  nn<l  each,  if  it  Unv 
r.>wrd  fn^-ly  from  him,  would  Ik:  a  eontri- 
bnliiin  to  our  existing  knowl<-<lge.  llut  wu 
must  i>erforee  ««t  i-ontMit  with  n  li-ss  com- 
pleU'  nnalysis,  and  confine  ourselvi's.  one-  ■■  re- 
Hi^i'tii.n"  excepted,  exclusively  to  ri-sulte. 
The  entire  l)ook  will  leave,  wc  'think,  on  tiie 
niiml  of  the  careful  reader  just  iwc)  diHtiuct 
Impretviims. 

1 .  Jajmn  is  tlio  sent  of  an  old  <'ii  iliuitiun, 
highly  urganiicd,  and  vuryHm-eewiful,  but  of 
(lie  Piigiin  type.  Tlio  piii)ile  are  fairly  well 
olT.  biuiger  and  want  U'ing  nppirenliy  un> 
known  inJapan.  They  are  govemi-l  bylaws 
giretly  (iiirly  admin istt'red,  wlitcli  ensure 
stciidy  obi'dience,  and  reiluei:  the  ri'littioiiit  of 
niiin  toman  to  acomfileilnit  endumbli-lorm. 
They  have  mode  great  pnign-ss  in  Mime  arts, 
architecture  and  pajntbg,  ngricnituiv  and  me- 
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chanics,  erect  magnificent  building8,  sketch 
any  scene  in  a  Ratirical  or  a  pathetic  spirit, 
farm  on  the  principle  of  using  all  the  manure 
we  waste,  and  have  actually  built  a  working 
steamer  from  the  sight  of  Dutch  drawings 
alone.  Sir  R.  Alcock  vouches  for  that  fact, 
absolutely  unique  in  the  history  of  progress, 
on  the  evidence  of  his  eyes.  They  have  built 
mighty  cities,  and  govern  them  rigidly ;  have 
constructed  grand  roads,  and  kept  them  in 
order,  and  have  covered  the  country  with 
splendid  though  too  oflen  fortified  chateaus ; 
have  made  their  populace  a  law-abiding  peo- 
ple, and  have  perfected  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which,  in  its  searching  despotism  and 
minute  kindliness  surpasses  that  of  Venice — 
the  only  £ur()pean  form  to  which  it  presents 
even  a  partial  analogy.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have,  like«the  Chinese  stereotyped  their 
system,  and,  like  all  Pagans,  have  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  instinctive  reverence  for^ 
life,  the  savage  regard  for  truth,  and  the  de- 
sire for  female  purity.  If  a  common  man 
kills  a  common  man,  even  by  accident,  he  is 
ext»cuted,  Japan  not  desiring  murder;  but 
Yeddo  is  crowded  with  bravoes  who,  for  any- 
thing Sir  R.  Alcock  could  detect,  take  hu- 
man life  at  will. 

**  Tlicse  are  the  classes  which  furnish  suit- 
able tyjK's  of  that  extinct  species  of  the  race 
in  Eurojx^  still  remembered  as  *  Sioashbuck- 
lerSj^ — swaggering,  blustering  bullies  ;  many 
c^)wardly  enough  to  strike  an  enemy  in  the 
Ixick,  or  cut  down  an  unarmed  and  inoffensive 
man  ; — but  also  supplying  numbers  ever  ready 
to  fling  their  own  lives  away  in  accomplishing 
a  revenge,  or  carrying  out  the  behests  oi 
their  chief.  They  are  all  entitled  to  the  priv- 
ilogo  ofi  two  swords,  rank  and  file,  and  are 
siilut(Hl  by  the  unprivileged  (professional, 
mercantile,  and  agricultural)  as  Soma,  or 
lord.  With  a  rolling  straddle  in  his  gait,  re- 
minding one  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  graphic  de- 
Kcri}»tiun  of  the  JuniKsary,  and  duo  to  the 
same  ciiuse, — the  heavy  i)rojecting  blades  at 
his  wairtt,  and  the  swaildling-clothes  round 
his  body, — the  Japanese  Samourai  or  Yaconin 
moves  on  in  a  very  ungainly  fashion,  the  hilts 
of  his  two  Hwoixis  at  least  a  foot  in  advance 
of  his  p(;r8on,  very  handy,  to  all  anpearanee, 
for  an  enemy's  grasp.  Such  a  fellow  is  a 
man  to  wlioni  all  peace-loving  sul)ject8  and 
prudent  jxjople  habitually  give  as  wi(Je  a  berth 
as  tlicy  can  I  Oflen  drunk,  and  always  inso- 
lent, he  is  to  ))e  met  with  in  the  quarters  of 
tlie  tt)wn  where  the  tea-houses  most  abound  ; 
or  nturnini^  about  dusk  from  his  day's  de- 
Ixiuch,  with  a  red  and  bloated  face,  and  not 


over  steady  on  his  legs,  the  terror  of  all  the 
unarmed  population  and  street-dogs.  Uappy 
for  the  former,  when  h^  content  with  trying 
the  edge  of  a  new  b^b^H  on  the  quadrupeds  ; 
and  many  a  poor  crippled  animal  is  to  be  bcqu 
limping  about  slashea  over  the  bock,  or  with 
more  hideous  evidences  of  brutality.  But  at 
other  times  it  is  some  coolie  or  inoffensive 
shopkeeper,  who,  coming  unadvisedly  betwec-n 
the  *  wind  and  his  nobility,'  is  just  as  merci- 
lessly cut  down  at  a  blow." 

The  people  cannot  seize  these  men,  and  the 
police  are  afraid  of  the  lords  whose  insignia 
the  bravoes  wear,  and  of  the  camaraderie 
which  induces  them  to  avenge  each  other  at 
any  cost.  Life  under  such  circumstances  is 
not  pleasant  for  the  nine  parts  of  society  who 
are  not  yakonins,  the  populace,  even  in  Yeddo, 
for  example,  always  dreading  to  go  abroad 
after  dark.  Then  every  law  is  enforced  by 
death,  and  the  people  are  drilled  by  terror 
into  an  abject  obedience,  of  which  Sir  Ruth- 
erford Alcock  gives  one  amusing,  and  many 
very  shameful  examples. 

As  for  purity,  the  Japanese  have  adopted 
the  oriental  idea  that  the  value  of  chastity  is 
not  moral  but  social,  as  preserving  the  family 
bond,  and  have  carried  out  that  theory  to  its 
logical  conclusion.     The  wife  who  commits 
adultery  is  put  to  death,  but  with  this  single 
exception  license  is  unrestricted.     Girls  are 
sold  by  respectable  parents  for  a  few  years  of 
prostitution,  then  marry,  pass  andoMi  strict 
law  of  chastity,  and  are  received  as  modest 
and  excellent  members  of  society.     Men  seem 
under  no  restriction  whatever.     Prostitution 
is  legalized,  the  pictures  of  leading  prostitutes 
are  exhibited  in  the  great  temple,  *<  to  honor 
them,''  and  the  whole  land  teems  with  a 
half-grotesque  obscurity.  Sir  R.  Alcock  seems 
to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  the  women  are 
not  modest,  and  no  doubt  the  habit  of  bathing 
naked  in  public  does  not  prove  the  contrary. 
The  notion  that  modesty  is  matter  of  clothes 
belongs  only  to  cold  climates  and  to  very  re- 
cent times,  the  lower  classes  of  Italians,  for 
instance,  till  lately  sleeping  naked,  and  the 
Burmese,  whose  women  are,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  purest  in  Asia,  being  oa  Gar&> 
less  in  the  matter  of  bathing  as  Japanese 
dames.     But  the  rule  about  unmarried  girls 
is  fatal  to  the  very  existence  either  of  mod- 
esty as  a  habit,  or  chastity  as  anything  but  a 
;  social  convenience,  and  must  gradually  bru- 
talize society  by  destroying  the  possibility  at 
!  once  of  real  love,  of  healthy  passion,  and  of 
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insthictive  respect  for  womanhood.  Society 
era  ezidt,  and  repeatedly  has  done  bo,  with- 
out chastity  ;  hut  it  cajmot  improve  without 
it,  or  develop  any  of  M)  higher  and  more 
oomplex  advantages  which  Bhould  belong  to 
high  civilization.  Tlie  extraordinary  filth  of 
Japan,  too,  which  ro  permeates  society  that 
diildren's  toys  and  BchoolIx>ok8  must  be  care- 
folly  ficratinized  before  they  are  sent  to  Eng- 
kuid,  must  tend  to  keep  up  the  passions  at  a 
levd  very  fatal  to  the  physical  or  mental  de- 
velopment, even  of  orientals.  Then  as  to. 
truth,  the  JafKinese  lie  habitually,  without 
any  sense  of  shame,  officials,  for  example, 
when  taxed  with  falsehood,  remarking  that 
their  business  is  to  obey  orders  >  not  to  tell 
truth.  To  this  day  it  would  seem  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  legal  sovereign  has  never  even 
heard  of  the  European  treaties,  which  he  is 
officially  held  to  have  ratified,  and  no  state- 
ment whatever  from  a  Japanese  official  can  be 
trusted,  unless  confirmed  by  circumstantial 
or  other  evidence.  A  civilization  which  pro- 
duces no  personal  manliness,  no  respect  for 
truth,  no  reverence  for  human  life,  and  no 
sense  of  the  value  of  sexual  purity,  must  be 
held  to  have  failed  in  most  of  the  objects  for 
which  human  society  exists. 

2.  The  Government  of  Japan,  apparently 
one  of  unparalleled  complexity,  is  really  sim- 
ple, being  an  oligarchy  complicatc<l  only  by 
the  effor^^f  the  central  Government  to  re- 
duce it  V  something  like  civiliztMl  order. 
There  was  and  is  but  one  king,  the  Mikado, 
originally  a  powerful  Bf>voreign,  but  now  kept 
— much  like  the  long-hairtHl  Merovingians — 
a  state  prisoner  in  his  own  imiIhoc,  yet  invwte<i 
with  some  legal  ix>wcr  and  ex<.t*ss«ive  tradition- 
ary respect.  He  has,  like  thonc  Merovingi- 
ans, a  mayor  of  the  Palace,  the  Ziogoim,  or 
Tycoon,  who  has  a  right  apparently  to  all 
authority,  but  who  practically  passt's  Iuh  life 
ia  maintaining  a  system  devised  to  keep  the 
great  nobles  in  order.  These  latter  are  the 
real  rulers  of  the  country,  governing  their 
estates  with  aljsolute  power  and  by  sheer 
brute  force,  their  revenues  from  the  soil  en- 
abling them  to  keep  up  small  armies  of  sol- 
diers, through  whom  they  oppn^ss  or  govern 
the  provinces  around  them.  Sir  R.  Alcock 
pablishefl  in  an  appendix  a  kind  of  Japanese 
peerage,  giving  the  revenues,  fortresses,  and 
official  position  of  all  the  greater  peers..  There 
are  twenty-three  of  these  Daimions,  whose 
revenues  range  from£115,000a  year  toiI709,- 


728,  of  whom  seventeen  are  more  or  loss  in- 
dependent, and  s^)me  dozens  of  siiinller  mag- 
nates, ranging  from  the  lower  sum  down  to 
seven  and  eight  thousand  a  year.    The  greater 
magnates  maintain  a  council  around  the  Ty- 
coon, and  it  is  by  the  fluctuations  of  opinion 
in  this  council  that  the  ^Miaute  )>olitiqae'' 
of  Japan  is  really  carried  on.     There  is  no 
party,  Sir  R.  Alcock  inclines  to  think,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  admission  of  foreigners,  but  one  is 
afraid  of  their  hostility,  and  the  other  is  not. 
The    former    granted    the    treaty,  as  tliey 
thought,  under  menaces,  but  they,  fn>m  the 
day  the  council  discovered  that  Huroi)e  would 
not  go  to  war  without  cause,  the  latter,  or 
Conservative  party,  has  been  raj>idly  giiining 
ground.     It  is  this  party  which  sueceede<l  in 
isolating  the  British  settlement  at  Yokoliama, 
which  encouraged  the  various  attempts  at 
assassinating  foreigners,  and  which  has  now 
broken  up  Yeddo,and  apparently  transferred 
the  nominal  government   to   the  powerless 
hands  of  the  Mikado  and  all  real  ix)w<jr  to 
their  own.     Its  secret  object,  tliinkH  tlie  Brit- 
ish minister,  is  so  to  disgust  Eurojx^ans  that 
Japan  may  return  to  its  old  isolation  with  new 
guarantees  for  retaining   it  an   jK'rf>etuity. 
This  party  will  never  l)e  favorable  to  fowMgn 
commerce,    which    they    luive    intelligence 
enough  to  perceive  would  ultimately  emanci- 
pate their  i)eople,  unless,  indeed,  they  find  it 
excessively  i)rofitable  to  themselves.     Hither- 
to, they  liave  not  found  it  so,  the  Tycotm 
a))sorbing  all  the  duties,  of  which  fiart  be- 
I  longeti  to  the  nobles,  ami  intriguing  to  pro- 
I  vent  open  ports  in  ten'itories  under  the  im- 
\  mediate  govemment  of  the  ynH'Tt^.     It  is  with 
j  this  class  our  Govemment  will   ultimately 
I  have  to  deal,  and  the  whole  narrative  leaves 
I  the   impression   that  Japan  is  only   to  tie 
I  optmed  in  one  of  thn'c  ways — the  re-asser- 
'.  tion  by  force  of  the  Mikado *s  original  power, 
I  using  him  as  we  used  the  Mogul ;  the  eon- 
'  quest  of  the  country ;  or  alliauee  with  two 
I  or  thn^  of  the  greater  princes.     The  latter 
course  would  Ikj  the  easiest,  AvlTde  the  first 

■  will  prolxibly  l)e  the  one  ultimately  adopted, 

■  if  not  by  us  directly,  at  least  by  our  Anglo- 
>  Chinese  allies. 

We  have  noticed  one  '*  n'fii'<'tion  "  made 
1  by  Sir  Rutherford  AlciH*k  as  deMTving  m«>re 
[  tlian  a  pasc<ing  wonl.  We  alhule  to  chapter 
I  xi.,  which  though  devoted  to  Ja]Kin(<sc;  atlairs 
,  is  nmllyanable  essayon  the  fi'<'liug  of  Asiatics 
i  t4jwards  Euro{N*ans.     It  would  Ix;  diffieuU  to 
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find  in  English  a  clearer  or  more  eatiB&ctory 
account  of  the  true  relation  of  Asiatic  and 
European. 

"  The  rapid  growtlj  and  proffress  of  mod- 
em nations  in  Europe  has  left  Asia  so  far  be- 
hind, that  the  elder  race  has  become  as  a 
child  in  the  grasp  of  the  younger,  and  inca- 
pable of  any  cflective  resistance  in  actual  con- 
flict. There  is  a  dull  consciousness  of  the 
fact  in  the  Asiatic  mind,  and  of  the  giant 
,  power  wielded  by  the  younger  and  still  de- 
spised branches  of  the  great  human  family. 
And  only  thus  is  the  collateral  fact  to  be  ac^ 
counted  for,  that  no  peo{^e  or  nation  of 
Asiatic  blood  ever  yield  to  the  superior  strength 
of  the  European,  without  a  docged  and  deter- 
min(.>d  resistance,  and  a  struggle  often  contin- 
ued long  after  all  hope  of  &ial  success  must 
have  died  out  of  their  nearts.  Like  the  Greeks 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  later,  the  polished 
but  effeminate  Italians  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  brought  in  contact 
^  with  races  surging  in  upon  them  from  unknown 
'lands  beyond  the  outer  limits  of  their  civiliza- 
tion— ^barbarians,  in  a  word,  far  superior  to 
themselves  in  bone  and  thew  and  sinew,  in 
prowess  and  military  tactics,  but  still  barba- 
rians, and  thus  superiors  in  all  that  constitutes 
superiority  in  their  estimation  :  in  knowledge 
of  their  language,  literature,  religion,  and 
.  philosophy — the  only  religion  or  philosophy 
they  recognize  as  having  a  real  existence  or 
value.  As  (iotlis  and  A^ndals  could  trample 
down  and  sweep  before  them  any  array  the 
effeminate  Byzantine  court  could  marshal  in 
the  fi(4d,  so  can  we  the  hosts  of  China  or 
Japan,  though  the  latter  makes  pretensions 
to  be  considered  warlike.     But  the  result  is 


still  the  same.  The  triumph  over  their 
weaker  frames  and  their  ignorance  of  arms 
does  not  command  any  respect,  or  mental  rec- 
ognition ofsuperiori^  They  bend  their  necks 
to  superior  force,  but  harden  their  hearts,  and 
console  themselves  under  defeat,  by  hoanling 
in  secret  a  cumulative  and  rankling  contempt 
for  their  conquerors.*' 

There  are  exceptions  to  that  rule,  the  Ben- 
galee, for  example,  never  having  struggled  at 
all ;  but  it  is  only  from  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  physical  power  of  the  stranger.  The 
-very  man  who  crouches  and  fawns  to  the 
Englishman,  and  borrows  his  ways  and  ac- 
quires his  learning,  still  holds  that  the  Ben- 
galee and  not  the  European  is  the  really  civ- 
ilized man.  ''  God,"  said  an  old  pundit  to 
the  vn'iter  one  day,  "  has  enabled  you  for 
some  mysterious  purpose  to  conquer  the 
world,  and  sell  cotton,  and  make  penknives ; 
but  what  else  can  you  do?  "  In  Japan  the 
past  and  the  present  are  more  closely  linked 
than  in  any  country  in  Asia,  except,  per- 
haps, Arabia,  and  the  Japanese,  therefore, 
scorns  while  he  dreads  the  intrusion  of  the 
foreigner,  who  vnth  dissonant  habits  and  ways 
which  seem  to  him  savage,  wants  to  teach 
him  as  well  as  control.  That  is  the  root  of 
bitterness,  and  the  fact  that  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  has  detected  it  under  all  the  forms  in 
which  Asiatic  politeness  addresses  a  great 
official,  speaks  as  well  fbr  his  judgment  as  the 
rest  of  his  book  for  his  powers  |^  observa- 
tion. ^ 


CniNTWR  Fortune-Tellers. — ^These  men  carry 
on  their  profession  in  the  streets  of  the  city  also, 
where  thci'e  is  sptice  available.  A  mat  is  spread 
on  the  gi-uuud,  with  a  stick  fixed  at  each  comer, 
around  wliich  a  strip  of  cloth  is  cast  to  form  an 
enclosure  for  thef<jrtuiio-teller  and  his  hen,  which 
is  in  a  small  bamboo  cage.  By  his  side  is  an 
open  box  containing  a  number  of  very  small  rolls 
of  paper  with  sentences  or  single  characters  writ- 
ten on  them.  In  front  of  him  is  a  long  row  of 
fifty  or  sixty  small  pasteboard  envelopes,  which 
also  bold  sinjijlo  chamctcr!',  or  the  <livination  sen- 
tences. A  little  Iward  painted  white,  for  writing 
on,  and  tlie  *'  inkstone  *'  and  pencil  are  at  hand 
reiwly  lor  use.  An  inquirer  who  wishes  to  con- 
sult him,  scjuats  down  on  his  heels  outside  the  en- 
closure, pays  three  cjish  (half  a  firthing)  and 
tells  his  story,  stating  what  he  wishes  to  know. 
He  is  told  to  pick  out  a  roll  from  the  lx>x,  which 
havinj;  done,  he  hands  it  to  the  man,  who  unrolls 
it,  and  writes  itrf  contents  on  the  boai"d.  He  then 
opens  the  door  of  the  cage,  and  the  hen  marches 


forward  to  the  row  of  envelopes  ;  after  peering 
over  them  inquisitively,  she  picks  oat  one  ana 
lets  it  fall  to  the  ground.  A  few  grains  of  rice 
are  thrown  into  the  cage  and  she  returns.  The 
envelope  is  opened,  and  the  characters  inside  also 
written  on  the  board,  from  the  two  inscriptions 
on  which  the  consulter^s  prospects  are  announced. 
The  hen  is  regarde.1  as  the  arbiter  of  fate,  inca- 
pable of  moral  motive  in  the  selection  of  the  roll, 
and  is  tlierefore  supposed  to  give  the  decree  of. 
fate,  without  the  possibility  of  collusion »  or  mis- 
interpretation of  any  kind. — The  Medical  Mis- 
sionary in  China, 


TRADmoN  THROUGH  FEW  LiNKS. — T  have  re- 
cently met  a  gentleman,  whose  mother  died  at 
Bath  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight     She 
!  had  talked  with  a  woman,  who,  when  a  child, 
{  had  seen  the  dead  bodi^  on  the  field  of  Lunar' 
downe  in  1043.  M.  N. 

— jYotes  and  Queries. 
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From  Tho  Spectator,  21  Feb. 
THE  UNHOLY  ALLIANCE. 

Thku  aro  crimes,  as  there  are  acts  of  be- 
neficence, which  are  possible  only  to  kings ; 
and  F^«derick  William  of  Prussia  is  a})out 
to  commit  one  of  the  basest  among  them. 
L^nlesB  a  statement  believed  in  every  capital 
of  the  Continent  be  a  simple  invention,  he 
has  leaaed  out  a  national  army  to  butcher  a 
people  with  whom  neither  that  nation  nor 
himiself  have,  or  profess  to  have,  any  cause  of 
eeriooB  quarrel.  He  has  entered  into  a  con- 
irention  with  the  Government  of  8t.  Peters- 
burg containing  two  stipulations.  By  the 
fint,  he  surrenders  the  first  privilege  of  an 
independent  State — ^the  right  of  asylum,  I^us- 
rian  soldiery  being  authorized  to  hunt  Poles 
within  the  Prussian  frontier ;  by  the  second, 
he  tarns  condotticre^  engaging,  of  course  for 
a  price,  on  the  demand  of  the  Czar,  to  ad- 
vance his  army  and  crush  a  growing  relx^llion 
within  tho  Russian  dominions.  Both  agree- 
BMDtB  seem  already  in  partial  process  of  exe- 
cntion ;  Russian  soldiers  daily  traversing 
Prussia  in  full  battle  array,  and  an  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men  being  organized  on  the 
frontier  with  the  equipments  required  only 
for  immediate  service.  Prussia  has,  in  fact, 
without  cause  or  provocation,  or  inducement 
other  than  reward,  declared  war  upon  helpless 
P6land. 

Wo  nyst  recall  the  antecedents  of  this  af- 
fair l)ofore  we  can  understand  the  Ixiseness  to 
which  a  legitimate  khig  can  descend.  Not 
six  weeks  since,  the  pei)ple  of  Poland  were 
living,  unhappy,  it  is  true,  but  still  in  quiet 
obedience,  when  the  Marquis  Wielopolski 
was  inspired  with  a  diaUiJic  idea.  If  the 
whole  vouth  of  the  niicMU?  claHses  could  Ix* 
arrested  at  onct*,  and  tnuiHj)orted  for  life  to 
the  Caucasus,  the  indeijendence  of  Poland 
would  iKi  at  an  end  forever.  The  nation 
would  lie  emasculated  ut  a  blow.  The  pjor 
Faust  to  whom  the  Marquis  acts  as  Mepliis- 
topbeles,  the  Archduke  Constantine,  em- 
braced the  id4>n,  the  Czar  gave  a  jMMvibly  re- 
lactant  appn>v.il,  and  on  tlio  22d  of  Januar}* 
an  effort  was  made  to  carry  out  the  decree 
for  kidnapping  the  flower  of  a  nation.  The 
nnhappy  Poles  fliHl  to  the  wcmkIh,  and  ))eing 
massacred  for  flying,  took  arms.  Aided  by 
the  universal  support  of  tlie  jie<q)le,  by  tlie 
hatre«l  Russian  tyranny  has  inHpinnl  even  in 
Russians,  and  by  a  spirit  of  heroism  whi<*h 
induced   two   hundred  lads  at  Wengrow  to 
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offer  themselves  to  death  that  Poland  might 
save  the  nucleus  of  an  army,  they  shook  even 
the  vast  organization  of  Russia.  It  seemed 
probable  that  they  might  hold  out  till  March, 
and  then  bo  aided  by  an  enormous  movement 
expected  within  Russia  itself.  There  was 
hope  then  even  for  Pohmd,  and  the  knees  of 
every  oppressor  in  Europe  shook  with  a  novel 
fear.  If  that  unhappy  countr}',  mutilated 
and  dismembered  and  bound,  ccmld  resist  a 
sovereign  whose  armies  almost  outnumber 
her  males,  no  oppression  however  organized 
or  however  ancient,  could  be  considered  safe. 
With  a  rare  judgment,  which  proves  like  so 
many  other  incidents,  that  the  fire  of  their 
long  Buffering  has  at  last  annealiKl  the  Poles, 
they  abstained  from  violating  Prussian  terri- 
tory, or,  as  they  hoped,  from  giving  cause  of ' 
offence  to  Prussia.  They  forgf>t  that  their 
chance  of  freedom  was  in  itself  the  hight»st 
offence,  and  the  court  of  Berlin  resr»lved  to 
teach  them  their  error.  They  rcpohrd,  that 
knot  of  old  martinets,  middle-aged  wjuirwns, 
and  dttndy  diplomats  who  surround  the  ser- 
geant-major king,  to  bring  the  vant  strength 
of  an  army,  organized  to  keep  Iwck  the  French, 
against  the  unhappy  Poles.  The  odds  are 
already  sixty  to  six,  but  what  then? — Who 
gives  odds  to  vermin,  or  justii*e  to  men  whom 
kings  fear?  The  Prussian  army  may  suc- 
ceed where  the  Russian  army  has  failed,  and 
the  soldiery,  once  innun'd  to  the  delights 
of  plunder  and  bhMxl,  will  Ix*  in  a  m(xxl  in 
which  it  limy  lx»  wife  to  let  them  1(K)sc  upon 
()ver-li])eral  fellow-citizens.  The  'WTt^tclied 
Poles  who  have  fle<l  from  a  conscription 
into  the  morapws  are  to  1h'  maHsacrtHl  by 
conscript  (Jenimns,  who,  but  for  l\>lit<h  w*lf- 
pacrifia*,  might  at  this  hour  have  Ix^en  tho 
8i»rfs  of  Musv'«uhnan  lords,  and  who,  paticmt 
'as  tliey  are,  would  have  punishcnl  a  crime 
such  as  that  which  P(»land  resisted  by  de- 
stroying a  dynasty.  Imagine  CJermans  half 
in  revolt  for  their  right  to  tax  themselves 
forctnl  to  sh<K)t  down  Poles  Ix'Ciiuse  tliev  olv 
ject  to  1h?  kidnapjted  against  the  law  !  And 
I  they  are  to  do  this  solely  in  onler  that  a  small 
I  knot  of  men,  using  the  name  of  tlieir  king, 
;  may  Ix?  more  completely  pn*|wre<l  t(»  deprive 
j  themselves  of  the  few  lilx*rties  they  have  ac- 
quired. 

It  isuseh-ss  to  restart  to  stnmg  words  to  de- 

nouncea  transaction  such  as  this.   Nt»hingunge 

however  treneliant,  no  inve<'tiv<»  however  fiery, 

,  could  add  one  iota  ()f  force  to  tlie  simplest  btate- 
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mcnt  of  facts.  There  have  been  Boldiers  sold 
btifore,  but  even  the  wretclied  Ilestjian  who 
handed  his  conscripts  over  to  England  for  so 
much  hard  cash  per  head,  believed  tliat  his 
troops  would  be  used  in  battle,  not  employed 
as  mere  executioners.  Russia,  who  by  a 
strange  irony  of  fate  now  undergoes  the  hu- 
miliation she  inflicted,  committed  an  equal 
crime  in  invading  Hungary  ;  but  at  \eaat  she 
struck  at  a  regular  and  a  victorious  foe.  The 
gallant  Prussians  are  to  be  sent  to  hunt  down 
wretched  lads  armed  with  scythes,  strong 
only  in  their  despair,  and  the  pitying  friend- 
ship which,  spite  of  themselves,  has  invaded 
the  ranks  of  their  oppressors.  It  is  useless  in 
such  a  case  even  to  scorn,  but  we  may  ask 
whether  the  Western  powers  intend  to  suffer 
.  their  laws,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Almighty 
to  be  openly  set  at  defiance.  For  nearly  six 
years  they  have  enforced,  as  the  cardinal  law 
of  Europe,  the  principle  of  non-intervention. 
If  a  government,  however  tyrannical  crush  a 
people  however  feeble,  that  is  no  business 
either  of  its  allies  or  its  foes.  It  is  a  measure 
of  internal  policy,  no  more  to  be  commented 
on  than  tlie  decree  which  sends  a  French  jour- 
nalist to  die  by  slow  torture  within  the  trop- 
ics for  an  over-sarcastic  squib.  But  then  the 
g»)vemment  must  act  for  itself — show  that  it 
can  at  least  command  strength  sufficient  to 
maintain  order,  that  it  need  not  purchase 
allies  to  perform  the  work  of  internal  police. 
The  day  a  second  power  steps  in  the  question 
becomes  European,  and  the  governments 
which,  with  some  shortcomings,  still  respect 
humanity  and  civilization,  have  as  clear  a 
right  of  speech  and  action  as  the  powers  which 
have  declared  open  wur  on  both.  From  the 
day  Prussia  officially  intervenes,  England  and 
France  arc  entitled  to  intervene  also ;  if  not 
by  open  force,  at  least  by  that  open  expression 
of  opinion  which,  as  it  reverberates  through 
Berlin  and  St.  Petersburgh,  will  encourage 
every  honest  man  to  denounce  the  crime  in 
which  he  is  made  by  his  rulers  a  reluctant 
accomplice.  It  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at 
moral  force  when  exerted  by  nations,  and 
doubtless  opinion  has  little  power  on  natures 
capa})le  of  acts  such  as  those  the  Prussian 
(iovcrnment  lias  apparently  bound  itself  to 
perform.  But  there  are  good  men  in  every 
country  well  inclined  to  resist  oppression, 
fn)iii  whom  foreign  sympathy  removes  their 
one  ft;ar — the  sense  of  isolation,  and  by  en- 
couniging  them  to  speak  out,  enables  them  to 


discover  how  many  they  really  are.  Great 
Russsian  nobles  protested  against  the  Warsaw 
conscription.  Great  Russian  families  are 
countermanding  orders  for  travel,  asliamed  to 
fiice  the  opinion  they  know  their  master  ha^ 

outraged.  The  Prussian  Chamber  still  eon- 
tains  a  majority  anxious  to  claim  and  keep 
the  moral  headship  of  Germany.  A  vehement 
protest  from  England  would  bring  out  all 
these  elements  of  resistance,  perhaps  bring 
into  the  field  an  actual  physical  force.  By  a 
strange  concurrence  or  circumstances  the 
third  of  the  powers  who  robbed  Poland  has 
beoome  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  that 
successful  crime.  It  has  brought  Russia  too 
near  her  throat,  and  Austria,  which  has  so 
governed  Galicia  that  it  at  least  does  not  re- 
bel, looks  with  no  fear  at  an  insurrection 
which  must  weaken  a  dreaded  ally,  perhaps 
overthrow  the  prosjpects  of  a  deeply  detested 
rival.  ■  A  protest  from  England,  a  menace 
from  Austria,  a  hint  from  Trance  as  to  the 
Rhine,  and  the  Prussian  Government,  ener- 
getic only  when  evil  is  to  be  safely  done,  mi(;ht 
recoil  from  intervention,  and  leave  Poland  to 
fight  out  her  battle  with  her  old  household 
foe.  Delay  is  all  that  is  required.  If  in  the 
spring  all  Russian  society  is  not  dissolved  by 
internal  forces,  if  April  finds  regular  Russian 
troops  still  hunting  maddened  PoUsh  insur- 
gents, Poland  must  resign  herself  to  the  doom 
which  her  death  would  not  avert.  But,  if, 
as  we  half  believe,  foreign  action  will  in 
March  become  impossible,  even  to  the  Czar, 
if  the  Poles,  holding  out  amidst  their  mo- 
rasses, stimulated  by  a  suffering  wluch  bene- 
fits them  because  it  arrests  despair,  ne  at  last 
offered  terms,  the  face  of  Europe  will  be 
changed,  and  the  permanent  peace  of  which 
men  dream  be  one  step  nearer  to  possibility. 
But  one  great  internal  revolt,  the  uprising 
against  the  Turks,  will  then  remain  to  shake 
Europe,  and  end,  by  completing,  the  great 
struggle  for  life  which  we  call  the  new  revo- 
lution.  Surely,  if  either  our  principles  or 
those  of  France,  the  ri^ht  of  fre^om,  or  the 
claim  of  the  nationalities,  be  more  than  the 
merest  words,  the  Western  powers  are  bound 
to  hold  back  the  Government  which,  in  full 
police  uniform,  is  rushing  to  assist,  not  arrest 
the  ravisher.  Nobody  questions  the  right  of 
Prussia  to  defend  her  own  property,  however 
Ixidly  acquired .  If  Posen  reoels,  crush  Posen ; 
if  Poland  attacks,  march  on  Poland ;  but  to 
lease  out  an  army  to  crush  strangers  who  have 
only  asked  an  asylum  is  an  act  as  fatal  to  the 
European  system  of  polity  as  to  the  repute  of 
the  liohenzollems.  They  acquired  their  share 
of  Poland  by  a  theft.  Are  they  now  to  be 
permitted  to  hang  the  victim,  because  he 
claims  from  an  accompliix;  some  small  share  of 
what  was  once  his  own  ? 
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From  The  Saturday  Kevicw. 
HUGH  MILLER'S  TALES.* 

Tbb  character  of  the  late  Hugh  Miller  was 
a  Terj  uncommon  one.  Force  of  will  was  its 
{Hrinoipal  element ;  but  the  power  of  forming 
a  strong  purpose  was  not  Miller's  highest  en- 
dowment. He  showed,  when  still  far  too 
young  to  estimate  with  accuracy  his  cnpaci- 
tiefl  and  chances  in  life,  an  anstaineil  loyalty 
to  honest  freedom,  and  an  instinctive  ahhor- 
lence  of  a  divided  intellectual  allegiance. 
Self-education  is  probably,  at  the  best  of 
times,  a  great  deal  harder  thing  than  most  of 
us  are  disposed  to  imagine.  But  to  begin  self- 
education  by  closing  up  what  at  the  moment 
appeared  to  bd  the  readiest,  if  not  the  only, 
avenue  Awards  it,  and  deliberately  to  go  to 
work  in  the  quarry  instead  of  prejyaring  for 
ooUege,  was  a  deed  of  heroism.  Nor  did  this 
bhimeless  allegiance  to  truthful  action  go  un- 
rewarded. In  due  time,  the  young  quarry- 
man  was  able,  from  a  more  congenial  stand- 
ing-point, to  carry  out  schemes  of  mental 
development  very  far  beyond  any  which  would 
have  been  within  his  reach  had  he  yielded, 
in  early  days,  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and 
taken  orders  in  the  Kirk. 

But  Hugh  Miller's  intellect,  however  vig- 
orous and  acute,  was  not  of  so  uncommon  a 
type  as  his  moral  character.  His  activity  and 
success  were  indeed  prodigious.  These  post- 
humous Tales  and  t^ftc?ics  make  the  eleventh 
of  a  long  series  of  volumes  produced  by  his 
pen  during  a  busy  lifetime  prtanaturely  cut 
short.  By  a  recent  advertii^ement,  we  wen* 
informed  that  their  aggregate  stile  had  reached 
no  less  than  eighty  thousand  copies.  But, 
taken  as  a  test  of  merit,  this  high  figure  tells 
little  or  nothing.  Like  many  otiier  suo(vhs- 
ful  authors,  Hugh  Miller  in  reality  consider- 
ably ovcr-'wrote  himself.  Gifted  with  great 
perseverance  and  great  powers  of  ol)fifna- 
tion,  materially  aided  by  his  long  [n'uctical 
fiimiliaritv  with  external  nature,  he  had  it  at 
one  time  within  his  n*ach  to  iHHnmie  a  iirst- 
lato  scientific  man.  But  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune, for  to  him  it  was  a  real  misfortune,  to 
be  appointe<l  (alitor  of  a  public  journal — the 
Witness;  and  the  distractions  attending  the 
duties  of  that  office  efitH^tually  st<>«Kl  in  the 
way  of  his  ever  acfjuiring  the  solidity  and 
depth  indispensable  to  a  {K)siti<m  in  the  front 

•  Tain  and  SkrtcfuM.  By  IIuRh  Miller.  With  a 
Prcfaoe  by  iMm.  Miller.  Edinburgh  :  Block.  Lon- 
don :  lUmilton  and  Co.     1863. 


ranks  of  scit-nce.  BesidtH?  this,  \\u  power  of 
imagination  was  singularly  small.  Some  of 
the  Talcs  and  Sketches  l)efore  us,  and  many 
portions  of  his  other  writings,  espt»eially  of 
the  Tcsthnony  of  the  Rocks,  show  the  exerciso 
of  a  certain  kind  of  fancy,  but  in  the  higher 
endowment  of  imagination  Hugh  Miller,  in 
common  with  so  many  of  his  com{»atriot  au- 
thors, was  almost  entirely  deiicit?nt.  Charles 
Lamb  remarks,  that  to  tell  a  story  imagina- 
tively is  to  bo  so  acted  upon  by  your  subject 
that  it  shall  seem  to  direct  you,  not  y(»u  to 
have  arranged  it.  In  these  Ta/rs  and  S/iffrhcs 
all  is  arrangement — all  is  effort.  The  editor 
informs  us  that  the  greater  numl)er  were 
composed  literally  over  the  midnight  lamp, 
alter  returning  late  in  the  evening  from  a 
long  day^s  work  with  the  ledger  and  Ixilance- 
sheet.  And  we  can  well  understand,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  this  was  the  case ; 
only  wondering  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, republication  should  have  Ik^cu 
thought  advisable. 

None  but  a  thoroughly  unimaginative 
writer  could  have  compos<»d  the  first  two  jui- 
pers  in  this  series.  They  aiv  entitled  **  11<'C- 
oUections  of  Ferguss(»n,''  and  **  Ke<-ollectionB 
of  Burns,"  dt»scribing  st^veral  imaginary  con- 
versations suppos(Hl  to  have  lKH.»n  held  l>etween 
each  jxK't  and  a  *'  Mr.  IJnd^•ay,"  who  is,  of 
counH\  understoiMl  to  sustain  the  jwirt  of 
Hugh  Miller.  At  one  point  in  the  **Rec^)l- 
lections,"  Bums  and  his  comi^inion  are  rep- 
rt»sented  as  foUowing  the  course  of  tlie  river 
Ayr  on  a  lovely  summer's  ufifnu).)n,  when 
Burns  is  made  to  deliver  himsi'lf  tlms  : — 


it  i 


Can  he  be  other,'  he  sai<l.  *  tlian  a  go.xl 
and  iH'ncvolent  (i<Kl,  wlio  gives  us  ni«»iiuMits 
like  tin's!*  to  enjoy?  O  my  friend,  without 
these*  iSiblmths  (»f  tli<>  soul,  that  t'oino  t<».re- 
fresh  and  invigorate  it,  it  would  dry  up  within 
us!  How  ex<|uisit<.»,'  he  continuea,  *  how 
entire  the  svmjwthv  whieli  e.xr^t**  U-twi'^'n  all 
that  is  g(MKl  and  fair  in  rxtcrual  nature,  aiid 
all  of  giMKl  and  fair  tlmt  dwrlls  in  our  own  ! 
And  oh,  how  the  heart  expands  an<l  lighti-uK! 
The  world  is  ns  a  grave  to  it — a  rlo^rly  oov- 
ennl  grave  ;  ami  it  shrinks  arnl  d^'julrnn  and 
contnicts  all  its  holier  and  mon-  iovous  fcvl- 
ings  under  the  c<»hl  t^arthlikr  ]»ressure.  But 
omid  the  grand  and  lovely  of  natun^  —  amid 
these  forms  and  colors  of  richest  Nnuty  — 
there  is  a  disinterment,  a  n'surrn-tion,  ot 
sentiment ;  the  pressure  of  (»ur  cjirthly  part 
si'<Mns  remove<l ;  and  those  se'uws  of  the  mind, 
if  I  may  so  sjK'ak,  wliidi  serve  in  conne«*t  our 
s]>irics  with  the  invisible  world  around  us, 
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recover  their  proper  tone,  and  perform  their 
proper  oflfice.'  " 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  putting  talk  of 
this  kind  into  the  mouth  of  Bums  than  of 
anybody  else.  It  is  certainly  not  the  kind 
of  reflection  with  which  Bums  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  accompanied  his  "  gloamin' 
shots  at  the  Muses  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith 
at  Elliesland.  The  fact  is,  that  the  writer 
was  incapable  of  that  peculiar  effort  of  mind 
which  enables  it  to  project  itself  beyond  its 
own  spliere,  and  to  conceive  of  circumstances 
and  characters  wholly  distinct  from  itself. 
Being  powerfully  impressed  by  admiration 
for  Bums's  poetry,  Hugh  Miller,  nevertheless, 
completely  failed  in  understanding  the  poet. 
What  he  did  was  to  write  down  a  number  of 
his  own  reflections,  going  through  the  form 
of  putting  them  into  the  mouth  of  Bums,  and 
then  persuading  himself  that  they  might  have 
proceeded  from  that  mouth.  The  illusion 
reaches  a  culminating  point  in  the  following 
passage,  where  Bums  is  described  as  coming 
suddenly  on  a  girl  to  whom  he  was  attached  : — 

*'A  little  grassy  platform  that  stretched 
between  the  nangmg  wood  and  the  stream 
was  whitened  over  with  clothes,  that  looked 
like  snow-vn'eaths  in  the  hollow;  and  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl  watched  beside 
them. 

'*  *  Mary  Campbell ! '  exclaimed  my  com- 
panion ;  and  in  a  moment  he  was  at  her  side, 
and  had  grasped  })oth  her  hands  in  his. 
*  II(;w  fortunate  —  how  very  fortunate  —  I 
am  !  '  said  he ;  '  I  could  not  nave  so  much  as 
hoped  to  have  seem  you  to-night,  and  yet  here 
yon  are  I  This,  Mr.  Lindsay,  is  a  loved  friend 
of  loine,  whom  T  have  known  and  valued  for 
years  —  ever,  indeed,  since  we  herded  our 
shtM'p  to«^(^th(T  under  the  cover  of  one  plaid. 
Dearest  Mary,  I  have  liad  sad  forebodings 
regaiiling  you  for  the  whole  last  month  I  was 
in  Kirk(){?\val(l ;  and  yet,  after  all  my  foolish 
fears,  licro  you  are,  ruddier  and  bonnier  than 
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1  >j 


The  notion  of  the  man  who  wrote, — 

"  Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly — '* 

meeting  a  girl  of  whom  he  was  fond,  with 
'*  How  fortunate  —  how  very  fortunate  —  I 
am,"  is  more  than  enough  t<.)  justify  all  that 
we  have  Kiid  above  alnjut  the  writer's  failure 
to  coni*ei\e  a  mind  quite  of  another  east  than 
his  own.  IIu;2;h  Miller  was  a  gCMjlogi?t.  As 
a  geolo«rist  he  lirst  attracted  the  notice  of 
really  eminent  men,  like  Sedg^viek  and  Mur- 


chison;  and  as  a  geologist,  not  a  man  of 
bcUes  UttreSy  he  will  go  down  to  posterity. 
We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  indiscretion, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  which  permitted  these 
crude  and  uncongenial  results  of  his  early 
literary  efforts  to  see  the  light  in  a  collected 
form. 

The  "  Recollections  "  are  followed  by  seven 
short  tales,  not  one  of  which  would  attract 
notice  in  the  ComhiU  or  Macmillan^s  Maga- 
zine. But  these  are  succeeded,  and  the  book 
is  in  great  part  redeemed  by  a  long  conclud- 
ing paper  called,  "  The  Trae  Story  of  a  Scot- 
tish Merchant  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.*' 
It  is  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  William  For- 
syth, who  for  about  half  of  the  last  century 
was  chief  magistrate,  principal  inhabitant, 
Bxid  factotum  of  Cromarty,  the  author's  na- 
tive town.  On  the  thread  of  this  biography 
there  are  hung  a  large  number  of  extremely 
interesting  details  relating  to  the  origin  of 
modem  modes  of  commerce  and  modem  so- 
cial usages  in  Scotland,  which  country,  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  was  beginning 
slowly  to  recover  from  the  state  of  depression 
in  which  it  had  been  sunk  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  century  preceding.  When  For- 
syth settled  in  Cromarty,  ai>out  1740,  this 
vvas  the  condition  of  things  there : — 

"  The  herring-fishery  bf  the  place,  at  one 
time  the  most  lucrative  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Scotland,  had  totally  failed,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  owed  to  it 
their  chief  means  of  subsistence,  had  fiillen 
into  abject  poverty.  They  seemed  fast  sink- 
ing, too,  into  that  first  state  of  society  in  which 
there  is  scarce  any  division  of  labor  i  the  me- 
chanics in  the  town  caught  their  own  fish,  raised 
their  own  com,  tanned  their  own  leather,  and 
wore  clothes  which  had  employed  no  other  man- 
ufacturers than  their  own  families  and  their 
neighbor  the  weaver.  There  was  scarce  any 
money  in  the  district ;  even  the  neighboring 
proprietors  paid  their  tradesmen  in  kind ;  and 
a  few  bolls  of  malt  or  barley,  or  a  few  stones 
of  flax  or  wool,  settled  the  yearly  accouBt." 

He  had,  however,  the  wit  to  perceive  that, 
though  a  tradesman  would  be  sure  to  sink  in 
a  district  of  this  kind,  yet  a  merchant  might 
find  it  to  be  a  field  worthy  of  his  attention. 
He  went  actively  to  work,  buying  a  frcight- 
ing-boat  to  navigate  the  Firths  of  DingWall, 
Domock,  and  Bc?auly,  that  leil  away  fiur  into 
remote  parts  of  Ross  and  Sunderland,  and 
hiring  a  large  shop  for  trading  with  Holland 
j  and  the  commercial  towns  of  the  sonth.     In 
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K  Avt  time  Qie  whole  ooantTj  Bide  wBfl  astir  J  I 


ifl  jet  to  be  told.  Quite  lata  in  his  life, 
n  Btrdbg  an  impulae  had  been  given  to  |  and  irhen  he  had  long  been  Bccuatiimcd  to  be 
tern  opemtiODa,  that  even  tbo  shock  of  l  regarded  bb  the  leading  putrntato  of  the 
tbe  '45  Rebellion  produced  only  a  t«DiporaTy  neighborhood,  the  estate  of  L'romBrtj  waa 
denngemeDt.  Meajiwhile,ForBjth,wboinuet  bought  hy  the  fomous  Ueorgc  Uow,  an  armj 
faave  had  a  genius  for  gOTeming,  managed  to  agent  who,  after  amaseing  a  birgc  fi>rtunR  in 
keep  tfaetown  and  neighborhood  in  order  and  England,  returned  to  his  native  Innd  to  da 
in  good  bumor  b;  ad  ministering  b  speciee  of  I  more  fur  its  tiade  in  the  laiit  fourtn^n  years  of 


(OMllent,  though  homegrown,  liiw  :- 


his  life,  than  most  men  aronbli' todoin  furtj. 


"  For  more  than  thirty  jears  sfler  big  ap- 1  He  began  by  setting  up  in  Cromarty  a  manu- 

'nljnent  ho  was  the  only  acting  magietmte  i  factory  of  hempen  cloth,  which  luis  ever  Kinoe 

tbe  plaoei    and  such  was  the  confidence !  kept   constantly  employed,  outsido  and   in, 

..        .  ._      .=  ....  ..^.^,  ._     gj)Q„t  g^  hundred  persons.     He  next  built 

an  eztensire  brewery,  with  the  double  ohjeot 
of  finding  the  farmera  a  market  for  the  staple 
grain  of  the  country,  end  damaging  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Hmugglors.  lie  then  fumished  the 
town  with  an  excellent  harbor,  and  started  a 
pork  trade,  which  reached  the  extent  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  pounds  nnnuatly.  A  nail 
and  spade  manu&ctory  and  u  laiv  working 
eetahlishment  were  also  set  on  foot  i  hut  hia 


of  the  townspeople  in  his  jud^i 
tegrity,  that  during  all  that  time  ther^  was 
not  in  a  single  instance  an  appeal  from  his 
dndaiune.     In  office  and  character  ho  seems 
to  have  clo«*cly  resembled  one  of  the  old  lan- 
dunmans  of  the  Hwim  cantohB.     The  age  was 
R  rude'  one  ;  man  is  a  fighting  onimu  from 
tvrj  inatiDct,  and  his  second  nature,  custom, 
mightily  improves  the  propensity ;  and  nine- 
tentba  of  the  cases  brouent  bcliirc  Mr.  For- 
nth  were  cases  of  qunrrcis.     With  the  more 
MBperate  class  of  brawlers  he  could  deal  at 
tlmei   with    proper   screrity.     In   muet   ~ 
BtaOCCB,  however,  a  quarrel  cost  him 
glimm  II f  his  butt  Hollands,  and  cost 


uiything.     The  disputants  „  „  „, 

•Ut  shown  that  neither  of  them  had    been  |  ^mip^ 


Site  in  the  right  i  that 
sty,  and  the  other  too  ready  to  take  offence 


3  had  been  too 


great  pride  was  a  reform  which  be  nclii<Ted 

a  few!  in  agricultural  matters.    Findinghis  ti-nantrj 

no  one  '  averse  to  all  new-fangled  notions  on  the  sub- 

gcner- '  j,^t,  ^f  rearing  wheat,  he  took  a  large  liirni 

"  '       '  r  bis  own  management,  and  conducting 

the  most  af^vtivud  principles  of  modem 

■,  ho  rend  a  profitable  lesson  to  yci>ttiBh 

lisde^  I  farmers  gcncrolly.     However  viilual>li>  nn  ac- 

such  a  man  as  this  must  liavo  lieen, 


thst'tbe  firatblow  had  been  decidedly  a  wrong, 

■ad    the    second    unquestionably   a 

meonor  ;    and  then,  alter  drinking 

Other's    health,    they    parted,    wonderfully   Forsyth  might  easily  iiave  been  forgivi- 

|de«sed  with  the  decision  of  Mr.  Fursyth,  and   little  jeubiisy  on  his  first        '     '      '" 

KBolvcd  to  have  nu  mure  fighting  till  their ' 

nest  difference.    He  wasmucha  favorite,  too, 

with  the  town's  hoys.     On  one  occasion,  a 

party  of  them  were  wrought  liefore  hiu 


of  Ci 


ehMve  of  Bteoling  grei-n  neas 
Mr.  Forsyth  addniwd  thim 


change  of  dynasty ;  the  elder  tutelary 

marty  was  called  on  to  aecommixlate 

r  to  a  new  order  of  things,     liut  this 

of  a  field,   largo-minded  merchant  wns  ei|ual  to  thi-  oeca- 

lis  stemri^t   sion.     Every  sclK-nte  of  the  agent  found  ■ 

..         There  was  nothing,  he  raid,  which  j  M-cimder   in   him.     He   took   sharcB  in   tbo 

be  ao  abhorred  us  tlie  sU-uling  of  green  pease '  hempi'n  (iictory  j  and,  catching  the  agrieul- 
— it  was  pueitively  tbetl.    Hi-  ev.-ii  qut.*tion.-.l   ^^^^  ^„j„_  i,(,  ,p„t<il  a  farm  and  went  tbor- 
wbetber  their  porents  did  right  ,u  providingj        .  j    !„(„ the theorj- and  prmti.-eof  cultiva- 
tbem  with  poeRets.     n  itc  they  ugam  to  lie     .  "    •"         .,         . ,  ■"        ...  .  .  .. 

3|:hl  boC-  l.lm  t,r  «  .i„,ll.t  „fc«,  ll,o, ;  ton  ..nckr  11»  guid«n,«  ,,r  l,i.  n,-  nnehbor. 
night  di-pcnd,  every  onit  of  tliein,  on  lieingj 
locked  up  in  th<^  Tolluuth  for  u  fortnight. :  di 

Meanwhile,  to  ki-ep  tlH-iu  honest,  he  had  re-^  and  Hugh  Miller  resemhlisloneanother  in 
iolved  on  Miwing  a  Held  of  [xiiso  himself,  to   that  each  pwweaecd  that  astonishing  dega-o  of 
which  Iio  wonl.l  make  them  all  heartily  wel-  ^^        „^  pcrsevcmncc  which  sometimcB  of 
OOfoe.     Accordingly,  next  si-oson  the  fiadwas   i,^,p;„o„„„  ^,„^t  u,  g,.nius.     And,  while 
iown,  and  there  could  not  bo  a  more  exposed  I        ,    ,,  .     ....    - "  ,   ■     .  ,_j 

loeality.     Su<*,  howcier,  was  the  sjurSt  of  j  j;;;;^^"j;it?l'^™  il"*!!  " 


This  exe<-llent  man's  life  and  influeiu 
"folluoth  for  u  fortnight"  idceiTihtd  in  a  very  interesting  way.     Forsyth 


)  had  1  ceased  w 


s  japcrs  being  ransacked  to  the 


the  little  men  of  the  iilace,  all  of  w 

oone  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  deei-  j  uttcrmmt  leaf,  we  own  that  we  should  have 
iioa,  that  not  one  nod  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  pease  been  sorry  to  miw  the  tribute  of  cordial  ad* 
ifaa  earried^way.  '  miration  eo  well  paid  in  thie  mcDioir. 

The  SncMt  trait  in  Foisj-tfa'a  chsiwter  r«- 
TBiin  BBBiia.      LtTii*a  aox.  999  ' 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  WORLDLY  WISDOM  OF  BACON.* 

The  meanness  of  Bacon,  spoken  of  in  the 
bitteroHt  line  of  one  of  the  bitterest  poets, 
oontnitftfl  BO  strangely  with  the  elevation  of 
Bacon *H  genius,  that  cTcn  they  who  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  impression  left  upon  their 
minds  by  his  conduct  to  Essex  remain  per- 
plexed by  the  apparent  enigma.    To  us  it 
seems  that  the  peculiar  character  of  his  ex- 
traordinary worldly  wisdom  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considci^,  and  that  we  require 
a  more  careful  analysis  of  his  absorbing  spec- 
ulative turn,  on  one  hand,«combined,  on  the 
other,  with  the  momentous  period  of  English 
histor}^  in  wliich  he  lived,  and  the  personal 
intercut  which  the  position  of  his  family  at 
court  gave  him  from  his  earliest  youth  in  all 
the  intrigues  of  those  turbulent  days,  before 
we  can  pronounce  with  justice  upon  Bacon's 
charac'tiT.     It  is  to  the  personal  and  almost 
familiar  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  the 
queen  and  the  court  tliat  we  must  look,  if 
we  would  understand  the  peculiar  vitality, 
the  almost  microscopic  universality  of  his  in- 
sight into  human  motive.     Aristotle^a  expe- 
rience may  be  said  to   have  been  in  some 
respects  analogous  to  that  of  Bacon,  and, 
a88un^<lly,  no  mere  scholar,  no  man  without 
the  minutest  familiarity  with  society  in  its 
most  active  phases,  could  have  written  the 
rhetoric  of  the  former,  parts  of  which  corre- 
spond to  the  **  Colors  of  good  and  evil  '*  of 
the  latter.     There  probably  never  was  a  time 
or  country  in  hintory,  so  far  as  we  know, 
when  HO  many  different  moral  feelings  and 
tendencies  met  and  clashed  with  such  strange 
conoenti-ntion,  and  reached  such  an  exu)x?r- 
ant  climax,  as  in  Shakspearian  and  Elizabe- 
than Enji;lan(l.     At  no  time  probably  in  Eng- 
lish history  was  the  individual  jx^rsonality  of 
the  liwling  men,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
operation  of  reprt^sentative  class  action,  so 
highly  developed — statesmen,  orators,  poets, 
historiann,  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  sailors,  the 
very  rj'ai*ons,  unfolded  their  si'|»arate  powers, 
and  acttnl  up>n  one  another  with  an  individ- 
ualitv,  an  eawmess,  an  intcnsitv  of  feeling 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  astonishment.     Hence  the  al)sorbing 
interest,  the  passionate  attention  of  such  men 
as  B;iin>n  to  detiiils  of  court  inlluence,  which 

♦  Bi-onx  E#.«<7y«'  By  W.  Aliiis  Wright,  M.A., 
Trinity  rv.rio.:je.  Cambridije.  Macmillau  aud  Co., 
Canibrivlgo  and  Louduu.     18G2. 


at  this  distance  seem  mean,  petty,  and 
trivial ;  but  which  at  the  time  were,  no 
doubt,  felt  to  be  vitally  connected  with  the 
great  interests  of  the  day.  Hence,  too,  tha. 
heat  and  turgescence  of  the  Elizabethan  style. 
Greece  has  kept  futurity  entranced  by  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  symmetry  of  her  intel- 
lectual remains.  But  even  the  relics  of  the 
Peloponnesian,  the  greatest  of  Greek  eras, 
seem  coldly  beautiful,  compared  with  the 
rank,  hot,  and  almost  tropical  growths  of  the 
English  moral  conflict  under  the  Tudors. 
When,  after  Sophocles,  we  read  Shakspeare, 
it  is  as  if  we  passed  from  the  open  portico  of 
the  Acropolis,  gleaming  whitely  in  the  sun, 
into  all  the  quaint  shapes,  the  myriad  con- 
ceits, the  courtless  effects  of  lurid  colpr,  of 
elfish  magical  sound,  which  make  the  heart 
beat  in  a  modem  cathedral.  We  look  in 
vain  to  Shakspeare  for  what,  in  the  present 
day,  has  finely  1)een  called  a  white  light, 
unices  it  be  in  his  descriptions  of  low  life. 
Every  fact  is  seen  by  him  Uirough  a  gorgeous 
metaphorical  prism,  the  prism  of  an  imagi- 
nation nursed  to  a  point  beyond  which  it  can 
scarcely  go  without  becoming  too  violent  and 
gross,  but  within  which  it  embraces  every 
relation  and  aspect  in  life  with  marvillous 
fulness,  forming  the  whole  into  a  moral  ka- 
leidoscope never  before  witnessed,  and,  per- 
haps, never  to  be  witnessed  again. 

What  is  true  of  Shakspeare  is  true  of  Ba- 
con.    Bacon  thought  in  parables.     Of  the 
astounding  versatility  of  his  thought,  of  the 
universality  of  its  reach,  the  subtlety  of  its 
discrimination,  the  practical  Machiavellian 
omniscience  of  motive  good  and  evil,  it  is 
difficult  by  words  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea.     But  the  plastii^^ty  of  his  thought  is 
always  the  humble  servant  of  his  omnipresent 
imagination.     His  intellect  is  always  at  the 
mercy  of  his  fancy  for  a  clothing.     All  his 
intellectual  facts  are  wrapt  in  visions  of 
beautiful  illustration.     Here  again  the  same 
parallel  liolds  between  Bacon  and  Aristotle, 
as  bctwet»n  Shakspeare  and  Sophocles.    The 
Greek  pliilosopher'S  language  is  like  a  eold 
limpid  crystal,  compared  with  the  imagery 
of  Bacon,  even  when  the  latter  labors  to  be 
abstract.      Nor  could  a  better  instance  be 
'  given  than  the  name  of"  colors,"  which  he 
■  gives  to  the  common  opinions  of  good  and 
i  evil  as  mrans  i»f  rhetorical  persuasion.     This 
,  exulx'ranci*  oJ   the  emotional   element  also 
.  shows  it:«elf  in  tlie  subtletv  of  the  locncal  dis- 
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tinctifiM  applied  to  the  conduct  of  life. 
Kothing,  we  think,  throws  stronger  light 
npon  the  immenee  part  which  personal  and 
practical  affidrs  played  in  Bacon  ^s  moral 
speonlatioiiB  than  his  letter  to  Essex,  after 
the  latter'fl  victory  at  Cadiz.  There  is  an 
eager  and  trembling  minutenem  of  analysis, 
irhix^  men  neTer  display,  except  when  their 
irhole  being  is  stimulated  by  close  personal, 
almost  fiunily,  considerations.  Bacon's  ad- 
yice  to  Essex  in  regard  to  the  queen  is  tlia^ 
of  a  oonceiccd  young  philosopher,  very  vain 
of  hiB  own  Bii«^('ity  and  experience,  zealously 
immpting  and  instructing  an  older  and  more 
headstruig  brother  how  to  deal  with  a  re- 
fractory and  crotchety  sister.  Hence  the 
emming  of  the  serpent  of  which  Bacon  is  ac- 
cused. But  as  Cicero  well  .says,  men  will  do 
for  their  friends  what  they  will  not  do  for 
themselves,  and  so  also  relations,  or  people 
standing  in  a  position  almost  analogous  to 
relaticmship,  will  descend  into  particulars 
below  the  dignity  of  public  life.  All  those 
statesmen  were  like  members  of  a  common 
family.  Bacon  tells  Essex  to  labor  to  remove 
the  impression  of  his  nature  being  opiniastrc 
and  not  rulable,  and  for  that  end — Ist.  To 
acknowledge  to  past  deficiencies,  and  not  set 
them  up  as  Wilful.  Mind,  he  adds,  and  harp 
upon  this.  2d.  Not  to  parade  his  scorn 
of  Leicester  and  Ilatton.  I  know,  he  addn, 
that  they  are  far  enough  from  you  in  merit, 
bat  you  know  how  the  queen  likes  them. 
3d.  When  you  pay  her  a  compliment  don't 
look  as  if  you  did  not  mean  it.  4th.  Make 
some  show  of  having  some  mgcr  pursuit,  and 
drop  it  to  please  her.  Again,  he  ndvis(.'S  him 
not  to  parade  his  military  character,  which 
he  ought  to  have  Icit  at  Pl^'uiouth  (on  his 
way  home  from  Cadft).  "And  here  (my 
lord),  I  pray,  mistake  me  not.  It  is  a  thing 
that  of  all  things,  I  would  have  you  retain. 
.  .  .  But,  I  say,  keep  it  in  8ul)stance, 
but  abolish  it  in  shows  to  the  queen.*'  For, 
1st.  Iler  majesty  loves  peace.  2d.  She  is 
avaricious.  3d.  A  military  dictator  is  a 
natural  subject  of  her  fear.  And  so  Bacon 
goes  on  through  two  octavo  ing(%  more  of 
dose  print,  refining  and  refining,  and  ana- 
lyxing  and  analyzing,  with  a  minuteness  ut- 
terly alien  to  the  statesmanship  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  which  strives  to  rise  above  personal 
considerations  to  the  calculus  of  genenil 
causes.  That  much  of  Ba(xjn*s  advice  M.'i^ms, 
in  itself,  intrinsically  mean,  we  do  not  for  a 


moment  deny ;  but  what  we  feel  very  strongly 
is,  that  until  we  can  place  ourselves  in  the 
peculiar  focus  of  his  own  familiar  position, 
and  of  the  personal  relations  of  the  great 
family  of  statesmen  who  then  lived  round  the 
English  throne,  occupied  by  an  able,  crafty, 
and  conceited — a  vacillating  and  dangerous 
woman,  whose  word  could  and  did  decide  the 
fate  of  any  one  or  more  of  them,  we  cannot 
rightly  j:i(i;:e  the  exact  standard  of  Bacon> 
worldly  wisdom. 

So  again,  although  in  his  Essays  it  may  be 
impossible  to  recover  in  all  cases  the  trace  of 
personal  influences  on  his  language  and  spec- 
ulation, this  persAal  element  is  sometimes 
very  ojwervable,  as  for  instance,  in  the  essay 
on  "  Beauty."  It  is  true  this  essay,  Mr. 
Aldis  tells  us,  was  first  published  in  1012 ; 
but  the  tone  of  it  is  so  hampered,  and  con- 
trasts so  strangely  with  the  gaudy  and  lu- 
minous discursiveness  of  the  other  essavs, 
that  we  can  hardly  resist  tin:  feeling  that  he 
wrote  it  in  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  long 
before  it  was  published,  with  her  dread  1k?- 
fore  his  eyes,  equally  afraid  of  writing  and 
of  not  writing  upon  the  subject,  and  equally 
concerned  what  to  sav,  and  what  to  leave 
unsaid.  For  instance,  he  begins  most  of  his 
t)ther  essavs  with  the  direct  mention  of  the 
thing  he  is  alxnit  to  discuss.  His  essay  on 
**  Truth"  begins,  "What  is  Truth?''  on 
**  Drath,"  "  Men  fear  Death ^^  and  so  on ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  talk  of"  Beauty,"  he 
starts  on  the  safer  theme  of  Vertue,  or,  as  we 
should  say.  Merit.  "  Virtue,'*^  he  begins, 
with  Machiavellian  caution,  "  is  like  a  rich 
stone f  best  piaine  set.'''  Scowl  not,  Elizal)eth, 
and  fear  not,  James,  most  meritorious  but 
I>lainest  f(H)l  in  Christendom !  For  Eliza- 
Ijcth,  surely,  "  vertue  is  liest  in  a  body  that 
is  comely,  thouf/h  not  of  delicate  features  "(!) 
And  tliat  hath  rather  "  Dignity  of  Ihvsence 
than  Beauty  .  .  .  of  Aspect."  Elizabeth 
ctmceived  she  had  l.K)th.  And  be  of  good 
comfort,  James,  for  "  neither  is  it  almost 
scene  that  very  l)eautifull  persons  are  other- 
wise of  great  vertue."  Again,  "  in  beauty, 
that  of  fkvour  (featun*) ,  is  more  than  that  of  ' 
colour,  and  that  of  decent  and  gracious  mo- 
tion more  than  that  of  favou-."  James  flat- 
tered himself  that  his  luotions  were  very 
decent  and  gracious,  and,  in  fact,  tliat  he 
moved  right  royally,  llow  different  is  the 
trimmiu":  tone  of  this  esK:iv  from  the  hard, 
cold,  analytic,  almost  brutal  dissection  of  dc- 
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fonait; ;  "  Defonaed  peraoDB  are  commt.iii]y 
even  with  Nature.  For  bb  Nature  hath  H'mv 
ill  iiy  them,  bo  do  they  by  Nature ;  being  liir 
the  moflt  part  Toid  of  natural  affection.  .\iid 
eo  they  have  their  revenge  of  Nature."  Thf 
eeSBj  proceeds  with  maBterly  precision  mid 
acumen,  and  we  recommcud  our  readeru  lu 
compare  the  two  for  their  own  edification . 

The  beautiful  little  edition  of  Bacon's  F.^- 
taj/s  now  licfore  ub  doee  credit  to  tho  tiintc 
and  Bcholarahip  of  Mr.  Aldia  Wright.  Tin- 
preface,  which  is  written  with  clneBical  eit- 
briety  and  accuracy,  puts  the  reader  in  pis- 
aeegion  of  all  the  casential  literary  feds  luid 
chronology  neceiBary  to  ^^  the  £110^.1  i  11 
OODDectiun  with  Bacon's  life  and  times.  Wt- 
wish  that  in  his  second  edition  Mr.  Wrighi 
might  be  induced  to  analyze  the  EsMoya  vlih 
an  eye  to  Bacon's  pcnionat  history,  and  tin- 
known  character  of  the  men  of  hia  day.  It 
would  also  be  interpHting  to  mark  the  yn!- 
»agei  which  Bacon  eucceeeiiely  added  in  tljc 
different  editions.  Many  curious  biogra^ilii- 
cal  and  {leychological  hints  into  his  charaiti'V 
might  thus  be  obtained ,  which  the  frequeiitU 
barren  disquisition  upon  outwilrd actions,  cii- 
pablo  of  so  many  different  ioterpretatioiiii 
may  have  failed  to  give. 
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I  ttemen.  Counsel  for  the  prisoner,'  said  the 
I  chancellor,  '  continue  your  defence  within  the 
r.iniits  which  I  have  prescribed,'  '  5Iy  lord,' 
«aid  NcT, '  I  tbrbid  my  counsel  to  say  another 
word.  Vour  eicellenoy  may  give  to  the  House 
what  orders  you  think  fit;  ixit  sstotnycoun- 
iiel,  they  may  go  on  if  they  are  free,  bat  if 
they  are  to  be  icetrainod  by  your  limits  1  for- 
t)id  them  to  speak.  You  see,'  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  M.  Berryor,  who  was  aniious  to  con- 
tinue, '  that  it  h  a  decided  thioK.  I  had 
rather  have  no  defence  than  one  chalked  out 
.  by  my  accusers.'  " 

.  Mr.  Senior  can  seldom  be  charged  with  a 
'  wantof  hiatoricol  scepticism,  but  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  frivolity  of  M.  Berrycr's  pl'»  to 
:  the  jurisdiction  has  not  led  him  to  suspbct  the 
'  real  origin  of  Ney's  patriotic  apostrophe, 
!  ivhich  had  previously  been  settled  in  consul- 
I  tation  by  his  ingenious  odvoaitee.  .The  story 
is  told  at  length,  apparently  on  the  authority 
!  of  M.  Dupin,  in  ttie  History  of  the  Scslora- 
'  lion  hy  lamartine,  who  seldom  condescends 


Aftkr  the  second  Restoration,  M.  Bcrrjcr, 
in  concert  with  M.  Dupin,  defended  tlarKljul 
Nuy  ticforo  tlie  House  of  Poors.  Mr.  Senior 
jiiBtly  censures  tho  Duko  of  Wellington  and 
the  English  Government  for  tlicir  TOfueol  l<> 
stipulate  for  tho  impunity  of  the  illuetrioiiH 
criminal,  although  it  might  not  bo  legally 
secured  by  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  In  re- 
cording the  most  striking  incident  of  the  de- 
fence, Kir.  Senior  omits  to  furnish  the  char- 
acteristic  explanation.  M.  Berryor,  accord- 
ing to  hia  own  account,  aflcr  failing  in  his 
argument  from  tho  Convention  of  I^rie,  of- 
fered the  technical  ohjcotiun  that  Sarre  Louia, 
•the  birthplace  of  Ncy,  having  recently  lieen 
ceded  to  Prussia,  ho  was  no  longer  a  suhJL-ot 
of  Franco : — 

"  Here,  however,  the  counsel  were  intft- 
nptcd  by  Ney,  'No,'  he  exclaimed, '1  ":ih 
loira  a  Frenchman,  I  will  die  a  Frenchmiiu. 
Up  to  this  time  my  defence  was  free,  but  I 
now  sec  that  it  is  tu  be  fettered.'  .  .  .  '(icu- 


to  so  prosaic  an  adherence  to  the  truth.  He 
may  be  excused  for  consoling  himself  by  the 
composition  of  some  imaginary  declamation 
supposed  tfl  have  been  oUdressed  by  the  mar- 
shal to  M.  Dupin  and  M.  Berryer.  When  it 
was  seen  that  a  conviction  was  inevitable — 
"  M.  Berryer  whispered  to  hiselicnt,'  Now 
is  the  moment ;  all  hope  ia  lost^it  only  re- 
mains to  illustreteyour  end,  and  to  save  your 
memory,  hy  falling  with  patriotism  and  noble- 
ness in  the  presence  of  Franc*.'  'I  under- 
Btand  you,' answered  the  maishal,  and  under 
theprtitextof  wanting  air  and  rest  he  retired, 
accompanied  by  his  two  defenders,  to  settle 
in  concert  with  them  his  attitude  and  his  lan- 
guage. They  assured  liim  with  painful  but 
necessary  candor  of  the  infiexibAity  of  the 
Peers,  and  of  the  certainty  of  the  sentcnoe. 
'  But  wo  have  reee^i^for  you,'  said  M.  Du- 
pin, '  tho  meansof  sharing  1)^  vour  last  noUe 
words  in  tho  close  of  your  trial  and  your  life. 
We  will  return  into  court,  I  will  ask  to  d»- 
fend  you  in  my  turn,  and  I  will  begin  to 
plead  your  quality  of  a  foreigner  to  Iranoo, 
which  withdraws  you  from  her  own  jurisdio- 
Hon  by  your  birth  at  Sarre  Louis,  a  tovni  dow 
detached   from  our  dominion.     At  my  Snt 


with  the  fliatacter  o  „       ,  , 

interrupt  me  with  a  burst  of  indignation  and 
an  impulse  of  patriotic  feeling  which  you  will 
not  fear  to  assume,  and  you  will  forbid  mo  to 
save  your  life  at  the  price  of  your  glorioui 
nationality.'  " 

M.  Dupin  proceeded  to  draw  the  extempom- 
neouB  formula  which  Ncy  was  to  deliver,  and 
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mt  the  proper  moment  the  marshal  sprang 
from  his  seat,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
'*  NoQ,  monnear,  je  suis  Fran^ais,  et  jo  saurai 
moorir  en  FVan9aiB,"  and  so  forth,  according 
tolL  Dapin's  instructions.  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine's  comment  is  worthy  of  the  theatrical 
coDtrivance  which  almost  throws  ridicule  on 
tbe  ket  hours  of  a  hero ; — 

'^L'^otion  pr^m^it^  fut  immense. 
L'instant,  Taooent,  le  gcste,  le  regard  dc 
I'aocus^  J  ajourt^rent  ce  que  la  preparation 
n'Yait  pas  pn^vu.  La  nature,  oomme  ton- 
jcKUB,  aepaasa  toute  prevision." 

If.  Dupin  and  M.  Berryer  were^of  course 
aware  that,  if  the  Peers  bad  been  inclined  to 
listeu  to  their  audacious  plea,  their  clients* 
repudiation  of  their  line  of  defence  would  not 
have  deprived  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  quib- 
Ue. 

The  "  Life  of  Tron<?on  Ducoudray,"  is  not 
less  instructive,  and  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  Mr.  Senior^s  volume  is  full  of  inter- 
esting matter.  His  memoir  of  Lord  Ring, 
which  is  the  most  strictly  biographical  of  all 
the  essays,  contains  some  valuable  remarks 
en  the  effect  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  and 
on  the  principles  of  currency.  A  miscellany 
of  so  solid  a  character  is  seldom  equally  amus- 
ing. 

From  The  Satordaj  Review. 
PRACTICAL  YOUNG  LADIES. 

liAinr  changes  have  passed  over  the  world 
in  the  last  fift^n  years.  We  are  all  colder, 
more  prosaic,  less  hopeful  than  we  were.  A 
generous  theory,  based  on  a  belief  in  the  per- 
fectibility of  man,  was  as  certain  then  to 
evoke  a  cheer  as  it  is  now  to  be  scouted  with 
a  scornful  laugh .  In  tnosc  days  men  believed 
in  an  extended  suffrage,  and  eternal  peace, 
and  the  possibility  of  extirpating  crime  by 
reformatory  prisons.  Some  went  ho  far  as  to 
believe  in  an  approaching  union  of  all  Chris- 
tian Churches.  Otliers,  of  an  opposite  turn 
of  mind,  had  persuaded  theroHclves  that  a 
dvab-colored  millennium  was  dawning  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Rude  factB  liave 
roughly  woke  us  from  these  luxurious  drcamn, 
and  taught  us  that  the  antagonism  which  di- 
vides sects  and  clasfies,  the  ambition  which 
embroils  nations,  and  the  love  of  a  good  din- 
ner which  animates  the  garotter,  are  {laraions 
as  rife  and  powerful  as  they  i-ver  were  Imfore 
at  any  period  of  human  history.     It  is  the 


melancholy  but  complete  collapse  of  optimism, 
We  are  compelled  with  heavy  hearts  to  give 
up  our  aspirations  afler  ideal  churches  and 
ideal  commonwealths,  and  content  ourselves 
with  patching  a  little  hero,  and  altering  a  bit 
there,  in  the  hope  that  the  systems  under 
which  we  live  may  at  all  events  furnish  us 
shelter  for  our  time.  Practical  philanthropy, 
which  has  abandoned  all  other  hope  but  that 
of  being  a  temporary  palliative  for  ills  it  can- 
not cure,  is  useful,  but  little  fascinating. 
The  flood  of  evil  wells  up  ceaselessly  ;  and  it 
requires  no  small  philosophy  to  labor  on, 
baling  it  out  liftlotf^  little,  with  the  certainty 
that  no  exertions  Wkt  we  can  make  will  ever 
materially  abate  its  flow. 

Such  thoughts,  pressed  home  by  the  events 
of  our  day  even  upon  the  most  sanguine,  have 
produced  a  marked  alteration,  not  always  for 
the  better,  in  the  tone  of  popular  thought. 
Many  delusions  have  disappeared  ;  but  much 
of  the  zeal  which  it  seems  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained without  their  aid  has  evaporated  at 
the  same  time.  Of  course  this  tendency 
shows  itself  tlie  most  strongly  in  the  women, 
who  are  always  the  quickest  Iwrometers  to 
mark  the  progress  of  a  general  change  of  feel- 
ing. The  feature  **  most  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  "  in  the  educated  society  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  is  the  class  of  devout  women  and 
clerical  young  Indies  who  formed  a  very  fik- 
miliar  type  of  womanhood  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  Whether  the  women  of  the  pret^nt  day 
are  essentially  better  or  w^orse  than  those  of 
the  same  ago  half  a  generation  back,  in  a  mat- 
ter too  delicate  for  male  critics  to  decide.  But 
that  tliey  are  externally  less  devotional  there 
can  be  no  question  whatever.  At  the  time 
to  which  we  are  referring,  religious  observ- 
ances formed  a  material  part  of  a  young  lady's 
business  in  life.  She  entertained  very  strong 
views  in  favor  of  one  or  other  of  the  8<'1uh)Is 
into  which  the  religious  world  was  then  di- 
vided. Slie  got  up  regularly  for  early  church, 
or  taught  industriously  in  a  Sunday  tchiKil. 
I  She  had  somo  pet  clergyman  whom  Hlif»  de- 
'  fended  against  all  comers,  and  the  prni-^o  of 
whose  voict^  in  intoning,  or  whose  ( liMjuencc 
in  preaching,  she  sounded  on  every  ]x>?«iblo 
occasion.  SIio  was  usually  engaged  in  the 
conversion  of  her  parents,  and  often  of  onc^ 
two  Ciuardsmen  into  the  Inrgain ;  and  nf- 
sides  this,  she  was  active  in  goo<l  works-^ 
especially  in  ollecting  money  for  ijcniu-ntia- 
ries.    She  possessed  an  abundant  st«;re  (^f  de- 
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Totional  works,  magnificently  bound ;  and  she 
was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  religious  novels 
which  at  that  time  issued  so  copiously  from 
the  press.  Her  conTcrsation  between  the  in- 
tervals of  dancing  was  upou  subjects  of  the 
day — that  is  to  say,  Transubstantiation  and 
Baptismal  Regeneration.  So  decided  was  the 
theological  tinge  of  her  mind,  that  she  im- 
posed the  pretence  of  it,  at  least,  upon  those 
who  sought  her  &.Yor.  Flirtation  involved  a 
certain  proficiency  in  the  terms  of  current 
controversy ;  and  love-making  wore  the  pleas- 
ant disguise  of  a  mutual  exploration  into  each 
other's  religious  difficu^te.  * 

There  was  a  good  deJIKhat  was  ridiculous 
in  the  young-lady  religion  of  that  day  ;  but 
its  absurdities  were  a  healthy  sign.  The  af- 
fectation and  fashion  of  the  many  was  a  sure 
symptom  of  the  real  earnestness  of  the  few. 
There  is  no  fertility  where  there  are  no  weeds. 
Moreover,  the  pretence  did  a  good  deal  of  in- 
direct good.  If  people  were  talking  polem- 
ics, they  could  not  be  talking  scandal ;  and  as 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  talked  more 
than  the  feminine  average  at  tlmt  period,  it  is 
evident  that  a  considerable  amount  of  scan- 
dal was  thereby  elbowed  out  of  existence  alto- 
gether. Nor  was  the  general  fashion  which 
it  induced,  under  which  every  one  was  obliged 
to  have  a  theological  opinion  of  some  kind, 
and  to  1>e  able  to  support  it  in  argument,  al- 
together an  unhealthy  one.  A  religious  fiish- 
ion,  if  it  does  nothing  else,  at  all  events  fills 
up  the  ground  that  would  be  otherwise  oc- 
cupied by  an  irreligious  fashion.  The  world 
is  in  the  main  composed  of  people  who  have 
no  particular  opinions,  or  tastes,  or  tenden- 
cies of  their  own,  and  who  must,  by  the  law 
of  their  lieing,  always  begin  by  pretending  to 
be  something  that  they  are  not,  though  they 
sometimes  end  by  conforming  their  characters 
to  the  pretence.  Whether  these  people  pre- 
tend to  be  good  or  pretend  to  be  bad — whether 
they  conform  to  the  fashions  of  Victoria's 
time,  or  the  fashions  of  George  IV.'s  time — 
matiers  little  as  far  as  their  sincerity  is  con- 
cerned. In  each  case  they  begin  by  being 
equally  unreal.  But  it  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence as  to  the  reality  into  which  their  pre- 
tences ultimately  develop.  The  change,  at 
all  events,  whether  unhealthy  or  the  reverse, 
■Rs  been  very  complete.  Devotion  is  no 
longer  fashionable,  and  the  clerical  young  lady 
is  rapidly  disappearing.  Specimens  may  un- 
doubtedly bo  found,  like  the  specimens  of  the 
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bustard  or  capercailzie,  to  testify  a  state  of 
things  that  hais  passed  away.  But  the  aver- 
age young  lady  of  the  present  day  has  a  mor- 
tal aversion  to  parsons,  and  a  profound  igno- 
rance of  theology.  She  entertains  no  schemes 
for  the  conversion  of  her  benighted  parents, 
and  cares  a  great  deal  more  about  the  hearts 
of  Guardsmen  than  their  souls.  Controversy 
lends  her  no  aid  in  small  talk.  She  cannot 
make  love  by  a  free  exchange  of  sweet  expe- 
riences with  some  mustachioed  penitent. 
Compliments  on  one  side,  and  chaff  on  the 
other,  is  now  the  debased  currency  with  which 
she  transacts  a  flirtation ;  and  with  her  ac- 
cepted s&e  chiefly  di^urses  on  upholstery. 
A  photographic  album  replaces  upon  her 
table  the  illuminated  TTumuis  h  Kempis  or 
Christian  Year  of  other  days— which  album 
is  adorned  by  a  large  number  of  manly  forms, 
which  she  modestly  assures  you  are  those  of 
*  *  her  brother 's  friends . '  *  She  wholly  ignores 
the  theological  topics  of  the  day,  and  does 
not  feel  at  the  thought  of  Bishop  Colenso  one- 
half  the  glow  of  indignant  horror  with  which 
the  young  lady  of  twelve  years  ago  would 
have  mentioned  the  name  of  Gorham  or  Ben- 
nett, as  the  case  might  be.  She  knows  more 
about  ojieras  than  churches,  and  more  about 
dressmakers  than  either. 

No  doubt  there  is  more  reality  in  the  later 
type.  We  now  see  the  young-lady  mind  as 
nature  made  it,  and  not  as  good  books  have 
dressed  it  out.  But  few  people  will  deny 
that  there  was  something  more  fascinating  in 
the  enthusiastic  fashion  than  in  the  practical 
fashion.  The  human  mind  needs  clothes  as 
well  as  the  human  body.  There  is  something 
revolting  in  the  photographio  truthfulness 
with  which  very  uuKserved  or  very  cynical 
people  unveil  to  the  world  the  workings  of 
their  minds.  It  is  always  pleasanter  to  be- 
lieve that  those  around  you  have  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  souls  aims  higher  than  can  bo 
satisfied  by  the  passing  amusements  of  each 
succeeding  day ;  and  most  people  furnish  their 
neighbors  with  that  innocent  gratification  by 
assuming  such  aims,  even  if  they  have  them 
not.  Men  very  seldom  go  mentally  naked. 
They  have  almost  always  sufficient  reserve  and 
restraint  to  clothe  themselves  in  the  deoorums 
prescribed  by  the  public  opinion  of  their  day. 
Women,  and  especially  young  women,  are 
scarcely  diplomatists  enough  for  this.  Their 
only  chance  of  presenting  to  your  eye  a  mind 
fair  to  look  upon  is  to  array  it  in  some  gena- 
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Ine  or  aflected  enthusiasm.  £veD  the  latter, 
Uioagh  it  be  only  the  contagion  of  a  passing 
fiuddon,  is  better  than  nothing  at  all. 

In  the  most  practical  point  of  view  the 
practical  joung  lady  is  a  mistake.  Far- 
lighted  matrons  ought  to  cultivate  cnthusi- 
aam  in.  their  daughters  merely  as  a  marketa- 
ble article.  In  these  evil  days,  when  angling 
in  matrimonial  waters  is  a  toilsome  and  un- 
grateful labor,  and  the  fet,  well-fed  fish — the 
only  fish  an  angler  cares  to  hook — ^nibble  so 
sluggishly  and  bite  so  rarely,  it  is  not  a  time 
to  throw  away  any  kind  of  imit  that  might  be 
useful.  A  languid  generation  requires  some 
stimulant  more  exciting  than  the  conversation 
of  a  voluble  chronicler  of  crinolines.  There 
is  something  gratefully  exciting,  like  the 
Aid  of  a  tropical  fruit,  in  tlie  vehemence  of 
charming  women  who  talk  of  things  they  do 
not  understand ;  but  a  pumpkin  is  the  only 
vegetable  tlmt,  in  imnt  of  flavor  and  solidity, 
can  supply  a  comparison  for  the  small  talk 
of  the  cliarmcrs  of  the  present  day.  If  young 
ladies  will  be  practical,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
elder  sons  should  have  )x>comc  practical  too. 
It  requires  something  of  enthusiasm,  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  illusion,  to  impel 
an  elder  son  into  the  weary  ways  that  lead 
to  matrimony.  The  public  courtship,  the 
regulation  olwcrvances  of  engaged  happinei^s, 
the  fierce  battle  of  settlements,  the  ceremo- 
nials contrived  for  duly  exhi))iting  the  bride- 
groom, are  nuisances  from  which  very  practi- 
cal men,  with  very  mundane  views  of  the 
duties  and  o))jccts  of  life,  will  )k;  inclined  to 
escape.  Some  mental  fascinations,  Kome  bait 
beyond  mere  persomil  beauty,  is  needed  to 
attou;t  the  shy  fish,  of  our  generation.  This 
practical  fashion  falls  very  hard  upon  the 
large  numlK»r  of  young  ladies  who  have  no 
unusual  intellectual  j)ower  to  countenail  it. 
Every  mother  who  knows  her  own  interests 
will  earnestly  j»ray  that  the  times  of  enthu- 
siasm may  come  kick  again.  ^Vnd  if  the 
mother  desire  it  fn>m  inten'sttnl  motives, 
thofle  wlio  merely  wish  to  see  the  influenw 
and  usefulness  of  women  extended  will  desire 
It  Btill  more  keenly. 


Fn)ui  Notes  and  Qacries. 
BODY  OF  JOHN  UAMPDEN. 
Tta  exhumati(m  (»f  the  bo<ly  of  llami>den 
has  been  lately  mentioned  by  Mr.  Forster  in 
his  Memoir  of  Lord  Nugent,  prefixed  to  the  ^ 
third  edition  of  Sotfte    Memorials  of  John . 
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Hampden^  his  Party,  and  his  Times ;  and  still 
more  recently  by  Mrs.  Grote  in  her  Collected 
Papers,  etc, 

\  had  the  pleasure  of  being  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Nugent  for  many  years, 
and  I  may  speak  with  some  authority  upon 
this  subject,  as  I  am,  I  believe,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  only  survivor  of  those  immediate 
friends  who  were  specially  invited  by  him  to 
be  present  on  that  occasion.  I  never  heard 
that  he  was  inclined  to  '*  deny  his  {larticipa- 
tion,"  but  I  believe  Mrs.  Grote  may  }yc  right 
when  she  further  descrilx^s  him  as  "  lxHX)m- 
ing  in  some  sort  asliamed  of  the  part  he  had 
borne  in  the  a£&^'  For  myself  I  have  al- 
ways extremely  regretted  that  I  was  an  as- 
sistant in  it,  and  I  s^Tupathize  entirely  with 
the  feelings  of  the  pa  .ish  clerk  as  relatcnl  by 
Mrs.  Grote.  It  was  indeed  a  "  sorry  sight " 
— the  remembrance  of  it  even  now  haunts  my 
imagination. 

It  is  right,  howiDver,  to  observe  that  Lord 
Nugent  had  deceived  himself  in  his  expecta- 
tions. He  said,  when  he  asked  me  to  accom- 
pany him  upon  this  expedition,  that  he  had 
obtained  permiwion  to  open  the  Hampden 
vault,  and  that  wc  should  readily  find  the  cof- 
fin of  John  Hampden,  and  therein  pn)bably 
a  mere  skeleton,  from  which  it  would  l)c  i^sy 
to  ascertain  whether  the  boni»s  of  the  arm  and 
shoulder  had  l)een  in  any  way  fractured.  It 
turned  out,  however,  tliat  there  was  no  fam- 
ily vault  in  Hampden  church,  and  tlint  the 
exact  sjwt  where  the  patriot  had  Ixrn  laid  in 
the  earth  was  not  certainly  known. 

On  Saturday  the  19th  of  July,  1828,  I  left 
London  with  Lord  Nugent  and  Mr.  Denman 
(then  Common  Serjeant  of  London,  aftor- 
^-ards  Lonl  Denman) .  We  halted  at  C'hal- 
font  to  sec  the  church,  and  the  house  where 
Milton  had  for  a  time  resided ;  fhenoe  to 
Amersham  and  Aylesbury,  where  we  visited 
the  county  g]\ol ;  and  upon  that  occasion  I 
made  my  first,  and  I  hope  my  last,  appimr- 
ance  on  the  treadmill,  in  comiHiny  with  tlie 
future  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  We 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  IJlies,  Iy>rd  Nu- 
gent*s  residence,  and  on  the  following  Mon- 
day morning  started  early  for  Great  Hamp- 
den, where  at  the  church  door,  we  were  met 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks,  the  rector;  Mr. 
Grace,  Lord  Buckingliamshire's  land  sti^ 
ard ;  Mr.  C.  Moore,  the  etninent  sculptor ; 
Mr.  Coventry,  and  one  or  two  other  gentle- 
men. 
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Afler  the  inscriptions  on  several  coffins  had 
been  examined,  one  was  found  about  four  feet 
from  the  surface,  on  the  riffht-hand  (south?) 
side  of  the  communion  table,  on  which  no 
letters  were  legible ;  and  as  the  plate  was  not 
much  decayed,  it  seemed  probable  that  there 
never  had  been  any  inscription.  It  was  im- 
mediately determined  that  this  should  be 
opened.  The  outer  coffin  of  wood  had  been 
covered  with  velvet.  The  inner  coffin  was  a 
very  thick  leaden  one.  It  was  cut  open,  and 
the  lead  rolled  back ;  the  body  was  laid  in  a 
wooden  shell,  and  upon  removing  the  saw- 
dust, was  found  to  be  enveloped  in  very  nu- 
merous folds  of  cerecloth,  which  would,  per- 
haps account  for  it«  remuduible  preservation ; 
the  flesh  was  white  an(flrm,  out  with  no 
other  odor  than  that  of  the  surrounding  earth, 
the  features  were  much  compressed  oy  the 
weight  of  the  bandages ;  the  eyes  were  cov- 
ered with  a  white  film  ;  the  beard  had  been 
shaven,  but  there  appeared  a  growth  of  about 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  hair  was  long 
and  flawing,  as  represented  in  the  portraits  of 
Hampden  ;  it  had  been  collected  and  tied  with 
a  black  ribbon  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In 
color  it  corresponds  with  the  description  given 
by  Mrs.  Grote.  I  cut  off  a  lock,  which  is 
still  in  my  possession. 

As  there  was  no  surgeon  present,  Lord  Nu- 
gent descended  into  the  grave,  and  endeav- 
ored to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  wound 
upon  or  near  the  left  shoulder ;  but  it  being 
found  impossible  thus  to  make  a  satisfactory 
examination,  the  coffin  was  raised,  and  set 
upon  trcssels  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel. 
The  body  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  a  shovel  to  support  the  head.  The 
shoulders  and  arms  were  then  carefully  in- 
spected, and  the  result  proved  that  Lord  Nu- 
fent's  **^ foregone  conclusion" — that  Hamp- 
en's  death  was  occasioned  by  a  gun-shot 
wound  in  the  shoulder  —  was  at  once  dissi- 
pated. There  did  not  appear  any  discolora- 
tion, or  the  slightest  injury  to  the  shoulders 
or  arms ;  but  in  order  to  De  jicrfcctly  satis- 
fied, Lord  Nugent  himself,  with  a  small 
pocket  knife  btuTOwgd  from  me  at  tlie  instant, 
made  several  incisions  in  the  parts  adjacent 
to  the  shoulder  joint,  without  finding  any 
fracture  or  displacement  of  the  bones.  Lord 
Nugent  was  evidently  disappointed :  he  did 
not  care  to  establish  the  fact  that  Hampden's 
death  was  occasioned  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  a  shot  from  the  king's  troops. 

My  own  opinion  rather  leaned  to  the  tradi- 
tion related  by  Sir  llobert  Pye  (Hampden's 
son-in-law),  that  his  right  hand  was  shat- 
^ed  by  the  bursting  of  his  pistol,  and  that 
death  proliably  ensued  from  lockjaw,  arising 
out  of^  exttmsive  injury  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. When  I  took  up  tlic  right  hand  it  was 
in  a  sort  of  funeral  ^^love  like  a  pock(;t.  On 
raising  it  I  found  it  was  entirely  dctatched  from 
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the  arm ;  the  bones  of  the  wrist  and  of  the 
hand  were  much  displaoed,  and  bad  been  evi- 
dently splintered  by  some  violent  concussion, 
only  the  ends  of  the  fingers  were  held  together 
by  the  ligaments.  The  two  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm for  about  three  inches  above  the  wrist 
were  without  fleshier  skin,  but  there  were  no 
marks  of  amputation  ;  both*  the  bones  were 
perfect.  The  left  hand  was  in  a  similar 
glove,  but  it  was  firmly  attached  to  the  arm, 
and  remained  so  when  the  glove  was  drawn 
away.  There  were*  slight  portions  of  flesh 
upon  the  hand ;  the  bones  were  confplete,  and 
still  held  in  their  places  by  the  ligaments 
which  supported  them.  This  remarkable 
diffi&rence  m  the  condition  of  the  hands  suffi- 
ciently proves  the  truth  of  Sir  Robert  Pye's 
relation  of  the  cause  of  Hampden's  death. 

I  have  written  down  the  facts  as  they  came 
under  my  own  observation.  If  any  of  your 
readers  should  desire  to  see  what  has  been 
further  said  upon  this  subject,  I  would  refer 
them  to  your  own  pages  as  above  quoted ;  to 
the  Morning  Chronicle  newspaper  of  the 
time ;  to  the  Gentleman'' s  M(wazine  £or  1828 ; 
to  the  Quarterly  Review  for  1832,  and  to  the 
two  works  which  are  mentioned  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper. 

I  left  the  church  early  in  the  afternoon  with 
Lord  Nugent,  Mr.  Denman,  and  Mr.  Moore : 
and  after  having  been  hospitably  entertained  at 
the  old  mansion-house  of  Great  Hampden, 
we  returned  to  London  the  same  evening. 

I  know  nothing  of  what  subsequently  passed 
in  the  church.  It  was  said  that  several  hun- 
dred persons  had  been  there  during  the  after- 
noon, and  on  the  following  morning,  for  the 
body  was  net  re-interred  until  the  next  day. 
Exposure  to  the  air  must  have  caused  great 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  flesh,  for  a  rapid 
change  was  apparent  even  during  the  furst 
hour.  While  Lord  Nugent  was  in  the  church 
no  surgeon  had  IxM^n  present ;  the  arms  were 
not  amputated,  nor  was  the  Ixxly  touched  with 
a  knife  by  any  other  person  but  Lord  Nugent 
himself,  and  in  the  manner  a)>ove  mentioned. 

Mr.  Forster  states  that  Lord  Denman  al- 
ways entertained  the  strong  belief  that  he 
had  gazed  on  what  had  been  Hampden.  Suoh 
I  know  to  have  l)cen  his  opinion  at  the  time, 
and  such  I  also  know  was  then  Lord  Nugent's 
opinion,  however  he  may  have  afterwards 
thought  proper  to  change  it.  His  letter  to 
Mr.  Slurray,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Forster,  shows 
that  he  dcBircd  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule 
over  the  transaction. 

In  the  inscription  which  he  wrote  for  the 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Hampden,  erected 
in  1843,  on  the  field  of^^Chal^^rove,  the  cause 
of  death  is  so  evidently  guarded,  that  it  can- 
not be  questioned — **  he  received  a  wound  of 
which  he  dicd,^^  Under  the  circumstanoes  a 
very  safe  and  prudent  conclusion. 

William  James  Smith. 
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From  St  James's  Magudne. 

THE  WOOIXGS  AND  WEDDINGS  OF  OUR 
PRI])y:;£3  OF  WALES. 

Tbs  marriage  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  has  been 
of  BQch  rare  occurrence,  not  only  in  modem 
tnneB,  bat  throaghout  the  annals  of  England, 
that  an  unusoal  degree  of  interest  naturally 
ftttachea  to  antecedent  incidents  and  ceremo- 
nieB,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  forthcoming 
suspicious  event. 

From  the  time  of  that  great  Plantagenet, 
Edward  I.,  who  to  the  epithet  of  malleus 
Seoiorum^  **  hummer  of  the  Scots  " — given 
bim  for  his  valor  as  a  soldier, — earned  the 
better  appellation  of  *'  English  Justinian,'* 
from  the  excellent  laws  he  placed  on  our  stat- 
ate4xK>k ;  and  who  first  presented,  in  1284, 
to  the  refractory  Welsh,  then  clamoring  for 
a  native  prince  to  rule  them,  his  infant  first- 
born son,  with  the  words,  "  Eich  Dyn," 
("here's  your  man"),  this  proud  title  has 
been  borne  by  five  only  of  our  king*s  sons 
who  married  whilst  heir»-apparent  to  the 
orown. 

Edward  of  Caernarvon  and  his  son,  Edvrard 
of  Windsor,  having  1>oth  ascended  the  throne 
bachelors,  our  interest  in  the  wooing  and  wed- 
ding of  a  Prince  of  Wales  commenct»8  with  Ed- 
ward of  Woodstock.  No  name  upon  the  bril- 
liant roll  of  England's  chivalry  l)ears  brightw 
Instre  than  that  of  the  renowned  Black  Prince. 
He  was  a  true  no))leman,  a  valiant  warrior,  a 
coarteouB  knight,  a  thorough  Englinhman,  a 
ffood  son,  and  an  honest  man.  Early  excel- 
ung  in  every  martiul  exerciHc  and  jiastime, 
be  was  the  first  Prinw  of  Wales  who  distin- 
guished himM^lf  in  the  field.  At  ten  years 
of  age  Edwanl  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned, 
and  symmetrically  grown  lK)y,  with  those 
ooartly  graces  which  won  the  admiration  of 
the  fiiir  sex,  and  gave  high  promise  of  a  vir- 
tooasami  glorious  manhood.  The  marriage 
of  this  **  hopeful  young  gentleman  "  was  pn>- 
jected  thus  early,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Braljont,  at  the  tender  age  of 
fimr  years,  was  the  seU*cted  demoiselle.  Prince 
Edward,  however,  boy  as  he  was,  seems  to 
have  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  strongly  ob- 
jected to  l)e  thus  jininMl  off  or  contn>lled  in 
the  matter  of  matrimony,  having  indeed  al- 
ready bcstowe<l  his  affections  upon  his  cousin, 
Joan  Plantagenet,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent, 
and  such  Ixntowtil  led  to  the  failure  of  the 
oontemj^lated  alliance  with  the  little  Marga- 
ret.   Tlic  romantic  attachment  of  the  royal 


cousins,  and  the  story  of  their  loves,  became 
traditionary  in  many  a  town  and  village  of 
merry  England. 

Joan  was  tlie  only  daughter  of  Edmund, 
Earl  of  Kent,  youngest  son  of  Edward  I.,  by 
his  second  wife,  Marguerite  of  France.  This 
most  amiable  and  exemplary  young  prince,  at 
the  ago  of  twenty-nine,  was  impeached  of 
high  treason,  and  on  Sunday,  March  13th, 
1429,  was  condemned  by  Queen  Isabel  and 
her  paramour  Mortimer  to  die  on  the  morrow. 
Every  effort  of  the  "  young  lion  "  of  England, 
Edward  III.,  proved  fruitless  to  save  the  life 
of  his  uncle.  So  l)cloved  and  popular  was 
the  earl,  that  no  Englishman  could  bo  found 
to  execute  the  sentience.  The  chronicler* 
says  that  the  executioner  stole  away,  and 
that  the  unfortunate  I^rl  of  Kent  sat  waiting 
on  the  scaffold  until  five  oV*l(K?k  in  the  after- 
noon, to  be  launched  into  eternity.  The  man 
who  was  at  length  persuaded  to  belu^ad  him 
was  a  condemned  criminal  in  the  Marohalsea, 
who  accepted  the  terrible  office  as  the  ransom 
of  his  own  life.  That  noble  victim  to  the 
machinations  of  the  infamous  queen-mother 
left  three  children,  the  youngest,  Joan,  Ix^ing 
then  only  a  year  old.  While  still  an  infant, 
her  mother  affianced  her  U)  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, who  soon  after  went  abroad,  nnd  ap- 
IN»rs  never  to  have  troubled  himself  for  many 
years  about  his  l)ctn)thed. 

As  Joan  advanced  towards  womanhood  her 
peerless  beauty  l)ecame  the  em'y  and  admira- 
tion of  every  one ;  but  she  ac(|uiri><i  also, 
whether  deBer^•edly  or  no,  a  rejnitation  for 
coquetry.  Her  tempt»r,  moreover,  was  not 
of  the  meekest  or  nutft  amiable  ;  indw^l,  by 
some  she  is  styled  **  the  gsiy,  giddy,  proud, 
and  passionate  princi^ss." 

John,  her  eldt»^<t  bn>ther,  having  early  died 
unmarritn),  her  father's  title  revertcfl  to  her 
brother  Edmund.  The  l^inceof  Wuh»s  then 
besought  the  consent  of  his  ro}*ul  [Kin^nts  to 
an  uni<m  with  his  omsin  Joan.  Ili.-(  virtuous 
and  high-mindi*<l  mother,  (ju<i>n  Pl)ilip]ia, 
had,  however,  a  strrnig objection  to  tl:e  match, 
on  the  score  of  the  fickleness  of  t lie  ]»rincess*s 
character,  and  entreatiH)  her  galhmt  son  to 
give  up  all  further  thought  of  the  alliance. 
Edward  ostensibly  obeyed,  but  still  cherished 
his  affection  in  secret ;  and  tlie  seemingly  re-;^ 
jected  Joan,  lK»lieving  Salisbury,  her  alisent 
betrothed  dead,  es{M)used  in  her  twenty-fourth 
year,  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  K.<i.     The  con- 
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tract  duly  signed,  and  the  marriage  over,  who 
should,  spectre-like,  make  his  appearance  to 
claim  the  bride;  but  Lord  Montacute,  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  Uer  mother  asserted  her  right  to 
dispose  of  her  daughter's  hand  as  she  willed ; 
Sir  Thomas  Holland  peremptorily  demanded 
that  the  contract  just  entered  into  in  good 
faith  should  be  fulfilled ;  and  most  firmly,  but 
with  much  courtesy,  did  Lord  Montacute 
maintain  his  prior  claim,  in  spite  of  count- 
ess, princess,  or  knight.  Just  at  this  junc- 
ture, on  the  7th  January,  1353,  the  young 
Earl  of  Rent  died,  and  his  sister  Joan  be- 
came countess  in  her  own  right. 

The  prize  now  to  be  secured  was  a  rich 
one.  The  two  claimants  therefore  redoubled 
their  energies,  and  contended  with  such  un- 
flinching determination,  that  the  bride's 
friends  at  last  suggested  an  appeal  to  the 
pope.  Following  out  this  suggestion,  the 
stout  Knight  of  the  Garter  laid  his  contract 
and  the  fact  of  his  marriage  at  the  feet  of 
Clement  the  Sixth,  whilst  the  courtly  earl 
prayed  his  holiness  to  enforce  his  prior 
claims,  contending  that  he  was  the  original 
contractor,  and  that  during  his  absence 
abroad  Sir  Thomas  Holland  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  true  and  lawful  wife,  the  Prin- 
cess Joan  of  Kent.  The  pope,  deeming  the 
accomplished  marriage  of  greater  weight  than 
tlu;  early  contract,  ruled  that  the  princess 
should  Ix;  njstored  to  her  rightful  lord.  Sir 
Thomas  lL)lland.  Whereupon  the  much- 
coveted  b(»auty  was  resigned  by  her  mother 
to  the  arms  of  the  victorious  husband,  who, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  took  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Kent.  His  hai)pine8S,  however,  was  of  sho^t 
duration,  for  some  six  years  after  he  died, 
leaving  his  still  youthful,  countess  a  widow 
with  four  children. 

The  fair  Joan,  since  her  marriage,  had 
happily  iKrcoine  as  noted  for  her  wit  and 
amiability  as  she  had  been  previously  for  her 
personal  charms.  Her  own  inclinations  hav- 
ing never  l)een  consulted  in  her  union  with 
tlie  knight,  she  now — arbitress  of  her  own 
destiny^-detiTmined  not  to  remarry  without 
giving  her  heart  with  her  hand.  The  Black 
Prince,  whose  attachment  to  his  lovely  cousin 
had  undergone  no  abatement,  ardently  oon- 

^  templated  renewing  his  suit  with  her,  but 
now  found  himself  placed  in  a  very  embar- 
rassing position.  One  of  his  intimate  friends 
— a  knight  of  his  own  household — avowed 

.     his  I'jvu  for  the  Countess  of  Kent,  and  ear- 


nestly implored  his  royal  master  to  forward 
his  suit.  The  Prince  of  Wales — ^not  only  the 
soul  of  honor,  but  the  impersonation  of  gen- 
erosity— calmly  consented  to  ask  a  question, 
the  answer  to  which  might  overshadow  his 
whole  life.  This  noble  act  of  self-abnegation 
strikingly  illustrates  the  character  of  the 
man.  The  prince  rode  leisurely  tlirough  the 
shady  woods  of  Windsor  to  the  manor-house, 
where  the  widowed  countess  kept  solitary 
state,  surrounded  by  her  childnm,  and  was 
warmly  welcomed  and  entertained  at  dinner. 
The  repast  over,  the  gallant  Edward,  in  per- 
fect outward  calmness,  proceeded  to  open 
the  delicate  commission  with  which  he  had 
charged  himself,  and  urged  his  friend's  pre* 
tensions  warmly,  and  with  entire  good  faith. 
The  countess  promptly  and  repeatedly  re- 
jected them,  and  her  royal  cousin  as  repi^it- 
edly  begged  her  to  reconsider  her  decision. 
She,  however,  firmly  adhered  to  it,  and  linal- 
ly,  on  being  requested  to  hold  out  some  hope 
of  changing  her  determination  eventually, 
Joan  looked  up  from  her  embroidery,  and 
told  the  generous  pleader  plainly,  »*  how, 
when  she  vras  under  ward,  she  was  disposed 
of  by  others :  but  that  now,  being  at  years 
of  discretion,  and  mistress  of  her  own  actions, 
she  would  not  cast  herself  beneath  her  rank ; 
but  remembered  that  she  was  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  England,  and  therefore  resolved 
never  to  marry  again  but  to  a  prince  of  qual- 
ity and  virtue  like  himself.* 

Though  very  widow-like,  the  concluding 
words  of  this  reply  might  have  been  uninten- 
tional. However  this  may  be,  they  were  ut- 
tered by  one  who,  though  two  years  older 
than  the  prince,  was,  says  Barnes,  <*  still 
mistress  of  such  graces  and  agreeable  qual- 
ities as  might  worthily  recommend  her  to  the 
love  of  the  greatest  prince  on  earth."  Ed- 
ward, sympathizing  entirely  with  the  frank 
and  spirited  sentiment,  quickly  showed  his 
lovely  cousin  the  interpretation  he  chose  to 
give  it,  by  bestoi^ing  upon  her  a  hearty  kiss. 
The  blushing  widow  does  not  seem  to  have 
objected  to  this  mode  of  construing,  and  the 
prince,  with  a  beating  heart,  galloped  back  to 
impart  to  his  royal  parents  the  renewal  of 
his  own  and  Joan's  love.  He  entreated  his 
motlier  to  part  no  longer  two  hearts  so 
warmly  attached.  Queen  Philippa,  already 
sinking  under  that  malady  for  which  •*  there 
was  no  remedy  but  death,"  laid  her  hand  on 
•  Barnes,  "  Life  of  Edward  ULT 
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the  head  of  her  firat-bom,  and  <<  bade  him 
God-flpeed !  * '    Edward  the  Third  was  pleased 
at  the  idea  of  his  son's  marriage,  for  he  had 
thrioo  vainly  sought  to  mate  him  with  royal 
ladies  of  foreign  birth, — first  with  Margaret 
of  Hrabant ;  then  with  a  princess  of  France ; 
and  next  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal.     All 
in  VBin.     Edward  was  true  to  his  first  love. 
Bat  there  were  great  difficulties  to  overcome. 
The  prince  and  his  cousin  were  within  the 
degrees  of  consanguinity.     Added  to  this, 
Edward  had  stood  sponsor  to  one,  if  not  both, 
of  Joan's  sons ;  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  placed  a  greater  o))stacle 
in  his  way.     Queen    I^hilippa  urged  that 
Joan  was  two  years  older  than  her  cousin, 
hut  this  was  no  ecclesiastical  objection.     The 
dose  blood-relationship   of  tlie  contracting 
parties  was  a  grave  difficulty;   and  a  still 
graver  one  was  the  spiritual  relation  into 
which  they  had  entered.     But  all  these  diffi- 
cnlties  were   overruled    by  Pope  Innocent 
inuing  frr>m  Avignon  the  bull  of  dispensa- 
tion, September  7th,  13(31.     One  dignitary 


For  some  time  after  their  union  this  aifeo- 
tionate  couple  resided  at  Berklianiitntead, 
Herts,  where  tliey  threw  off  the  ti-aitpings 
and  anxieties  of  state,  and  dn^w  arui^nd  them 
a  cheerful  dtmiestic  circle.  The  Black  Prince 
was  fond  of  a  joyous  life,  and  at  his  town 
house  high  festivity  was  kept  up.  This 
house,  Stowe  tells  us,  stood  u]Mm  Titih  Street 
Hill,  a  little  above  Crooked  l^nue  Kiiid.  In 
that  writer's  time  it  was  an  inn,  known  as 
the  "  Black  Bell."  The  yard  which  k^<l  from 
it,  called  **  Bell  Yard,"  >vas  removtMl  when 
the  present  London  Bridge  >vaH  erci^tod. 
^Vfter  fifteen  years  of  unint(Tru])te(l  happi- 
ness, the  fair  Joan  lost  her  loving  and  1)e- 
loved  lord,  at  tlie  age  of  forty-five.  She  sur- 
vived him  (mly  nine  years.  She  dietl  of  a 
broken  heart,  caused  by  the  fact  that  King 
Richard  11,  her  youngest  son,  could  nut  ]iar- 
don  his  elder  half-1)r()ther,  Sir  John  Holland, 
for  the  murder  of  Sir  Ralph  Staffi)rd. 

The  wooing  and  betrothal  of  the  next  Prince 
of  Wales  and  heir-appjirent,  whicli  claim  our 


of  the  Church,  however,  was  not  satisfied —  i  notice  some  hundrcjil  years  afterwanls,  wei-e 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  wrote  a  I  those  of  Jklward  of  Westminster,  son  of  the 
?ery  long  Latin  letter  to  the  prince  a  few  j  unfortunate  Henry  VI.,  bom  on  St.  I']\lwartrs 
days  before  his  marriage,  in  wliich  he  set  |  day,  1453.  Margaret  of  Anjou,  his  mother, 
forth  that  '*  many  scandals  might  arise  from  !  li^-as  p(M)r  and  proud,  hence  unpo])uhir,  and 
it;" — us  tliat,  previous  to  her  marriage  with  j  the  internal  j)eace  of  the  kin<^lom  was  men- 
Sr  T.  Holland,  Joan  had  been  contnii"te<l  to  '.  acinl  by  the  existence  of  this  prince  ;  for  Kich- 


the  Marl  of  Salisbury,  ami  though  judgment 
given  against  the  earl,  and  she  had  re- 


artl,  Duke  of  York,  was  heir-pn'sumptive 
until  E<lward  of  Westminster  was  lK)ni.  He 
mained  with  tlie  knight,  yet  as  the  Earl  of  j  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  Ix'fore  he  was  a 
Salisbury  was  still  living,  and  marrie<l,  it!y«irol<l;  and  for  eight  years  during  the  Wars 
was  very  doubtful  whether  the  princess  could  of  the  Roses,  l)ecame  a  n*fugee  in  Frnncc. 
oontract  marriages  at  all.  This  verbose  '■  Margana  and  her  s<m  made  short  visits  at 
epistle,  however,  had  no  elfect,  for  on  the  <  various  ehati^aux,  in  which  the  Krenrli  Imls 
.10th  of  OetK>lKT,  liUil,  iMlwanl  married  his  '  were  proud  to  entertain  tlie  niyul  exiU*s.  In 
cousin  at  Windsor  (.'astle.  Their  nu])tials  Paris,  t'H»,  they  m*<'aHionally  reside^l,  and 
were  tvlebratwl  with  extraordinary  p)mj»  and  then*,  it  is  sai«l,  the  l*rinceof  Wal(*s  tirst  kiw 
■plend(»r.  In  the  enumeration  of  thosi*  pres-  ,  the  Lady  Anne  Neville,  second  daughter  of 
ent,  B«mie  chronich'rs  omit  the  name  of  the  the  great  Karl  of  Wan^-it-k,  whosi*  c-hiMish 
king;  but  notwithstanding  th<t  qu(*eirs  state  lieauty  so  impn'sscMl  his  b-iyish  h(*art,  that  at 
of  health,  and  her  former  ntpugnance  to  the  the  age  of  fourteen  he  iKNiime  enaiiion>d  of 
Biatch,  all  agree  that  she  honore<l  the  (HTe-  her.  The  early  youth  of  Anne  was  rhictly 
mony,  together  with  the  Qu<»en  of  Scotland,  passe<l  at  Calais,  England  U'iiig  only  (km-umou- 
Jlaudc,*  Countess  of  Hainault,  and  ^MwanKs  ally  visited,  when  the  star  of  Vork  wan  in  the 
■ister,  Isab(>l.  The  rite  was  ]M.'rforme<l  by  ascendant.  There  is  a  tradition  that  when 
the  Bishops  of  Lim^oln,  Winchester,  Salis- .  thewily  I/)uisXI.di'spatchiHl  the  An-hbishop 
haiy,  ami  Worcester,  one  Abl>,>t of  WinclM-s-  of  NarNmne  <m  a  inistiion  to  Kd\*-ard  IV.,  ^ 
ter,  and  the  Deans  of  Lichfiehl,  Linctiln,  and  there  were  in  his  suite  two  m-h'siajitirs, — (mo 
tho  Cliapel  Roj-al.  This  marriage  was  con-  a  very  young  th<*<»logical  student,  th**  otln»r 
finned,  two  mootlis  afU'rwards,  by  a  second  several  years  older, — wh»>S4i  nnil  nainiN  were 
bull.  ^  only  known  to  the  archbis^hop.    Tiio  younger 
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was  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  grave 
yet  handsome  priest  who  accompanied  him, 
Margaret,  his  mother.  They  were  lodged 
secretly  in  London,  in  a  house  of  the  Duke 
of  Exeter;  and  the  energetic  queen,  by  the 
aid  of  many  disguises,  much  money,  and 
kind-hearted  jailers,  actually  passed  a  whole 
week  with  her  unfortunate  husband  in  the 
Tower.  For  this  she  had  crossed  the  sea,  and 
encountered  a  thousand  dangers.  When  she 
returned  to  her  hiding-place  in  the  city,  her 
despair  was  intense  to  find  her  son,  from 
whom  she  had  never  before  been  separated, 
gone  —  no  one  knew  whither.  After  a  few 
days  the  truant  prince  returned,  the  excuse 
he  gave  for  this  strange  escapade  being  that 
"  it  was  all  for  love.''  He  had  crossed  to 
Calais,  where  Warwick  was  then  captain,  and 
the  Lady  Anne  resided.  The  lovers  had  met 
in  secret,  and  had  renewed  their  vows.  Mar- 
garet was  more  proud  than  ever  of  her  bold 
boy,  and  ardently  longed  to  see  him  once 
again  secure  in  the  possession  of  that  princely 
estate  to  which  he  was  bom.  Though  the 
queen  was  as  ambitious  as  she  was  energetic, 
her  ambition  and  energy  were  devoted  to  se- 
curing her  son's  power,  not  her  own. 

When  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  Warwick 
both  fled  Ixjfore  tlie  victorious  Yorkists,  they 
embarked  disguined  from  Sussex  for  Dieppe. 
On  board  the  ship  they  mutually  recognized 
each  other,  and  long  before  they  landed  the 
queen  had  agreed  to  accept  the  Lady  Anne  as 
her  future  daugliter-in-law.  Thus  far  tradi- 
tion states.  But  it  is  certain  that  when  Mar- 
garet conpente<l  to  a  marriage  l)etween  the 
daughter  of  Warwick  and  her  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  it  was  upon  condition  that  "  the 
King-maker  "  should  reseat  her  priestlike  hus- 
band on  tlie  throne.  Warwick,  indeed,  pro- 
jx)Sih1  this  match  as  the  price  of  his  aid  for  the 
restoration  of  Henry ., "  I  juncaster.  It  isstated 
that  the  lAxdy  Anne  Neville  and  Edward  of 
Westminster,  Prinwof  Wales,  were  married  at 
Amhiuse,  in  1470,  the  In-ide  l>cingthen  in  her 
seventtHjnth ,  the  bridegroom  in  his  nineteenth 
year.  Prevoat  affiimH  tliat  the  match  was 
one  of  ardent  love  on  b  )th  hides.  Young  Ed- 
ward, who  was  strikiuj^ly  handsome,  had  re- 
ceivc'(l  af?  li]K*n\l  an  edunition  as  tliosc  troub- 
,  louH  times  permit te<l,  and  his  manners  were 
characterized  hvdi":nitv  and  refinement.  The 
ill-fated  pair  remained  in  t^ch  other's  society 
until  the  spring  of  147  L, — a  brief  nine  months 
of  bliss.    A  Flemish  chronicler,  indeed,  asserts 


that  Anne  was  with  her  husband  when  that 
unfortunate  prince  was  murdered  at  Tewkes- 
bury, in  the  presence  of  Edward  lY. ;  but 
this  fact  is  as  doubtful  as  that  there  was  any- 
thing more  than  a  betrothal  between  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Anne  of  Warwick. 
This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  she  was 
styled  Princess  of  Wales,  and  that  she  was 
the  first  Queen  Consort  of  England  (by  her 
second  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterwards  Kichard  IH.)  who  had  previously 
borne  that  title. 

In  touching  upon  the  union  of  Arthur  of 
Winchester  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  we 
now  at  one  step  find  ourselves  advanced  to  the 
clear  and  open  platform  of  modem  history. 
Political  considerations,  long  on  the  tapis,  be- 
tween Henry  YH.  of  England  and  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  brought  alx)ut  a  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Spanish  Infanta. 
Both  prince  and  princess  had  heesn  bom 
prematurely,  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other — the  one  at  Winchester,  where  his 
mother,  the  White  Rose  of  York,  kept  her 
court  in  148G ;  the  other  at  Alcala  do  Henaref*, 
near  Toledo,  where  Queen  Isal)ella  wob  going 
to  keep  the  Christmas  of  1485.  Affianced  in 
1497,  the  nuptials  were  not  celebrated  until 
November  14th,  1501 ;  their  crafty  sires  hav- 
ing each  dallied  and  demurred  until  by  the 
execution  of  the  unfortunate  Eail  of  War- 
wick, Henry 's  throne  seemed  unassailable,  and 
the  crown  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  radknt 
with  glory. 

Prince  Arthur  at  eleven  years  old  was  a 
handsome  and  intelligent  boy,  a  scholar  by 
inclination,  of  an  ardent  temperament,  but 
rather  grave  than  gay,  and  possessing  none 
of  his  brother  Henry's  exuberant  vigor  and 
joyousness.  His  betrothed,  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  told,  was  a  very  lively  girl,  paasioiu 
ately  fond  of  dancing ;  and,  if  wo  may  be- 
lieve Speed,  she  Tvas  **  beauteous,"  with  au- 
burn hair — a  hue  very  rare  among  the  trooBCO 
of  the  dark  daughters  of  Castile.  Her  por- 
trait represents  her  face  as  oval,  with  a  very 
calm  and  benevolent  expression — the  featuree 
regular,  and  fon'head  remarkably  high. 
Among  the  royal  consorts  of  England  hardly 
one  is  invested  with  greater  interest  than  this 
high-minded  but  unfortunate  prinocBs ;  and 
much  of  her  character  may  l)e  traced  by  means 
of  existing  hitters,  which  date  from  the  tine 
of  her  Ijetrothal  until  lung  after  her  brow  bad 
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■dbed  with  that  weight  of  woe  which,  sig- 
Dftllj  for  her,  the  orown-matrimonial  of  these 
realniB,  tluoagh  her  second  marriage,  brought 
with  it. 

With  a  view  of  caltivating  their  mutual 
sfibotion,  flo  &r  as  might  be  between  those 
who  had  never  met,  Arthur  and  Katherine 
ware  allowed,  under  the  super\'i8ion  of  lord- 
I^Qfremora,  tutors,  confessors,  bishops,  and 
doenmui,  to  correspond  with  each  other  in  the 
Latin  language — French  being  then  a  rare  ac- 
(foiBition  even  in  a  princely  education  of  that 
period.  We  6pare  our  readers  the  crabbed 
Latinity,  and  give  in  our  mother  English  one 
of  thofle  effusions  in  which  the  young  prince 
his  distant  bride-elect : — 


**  Most  niustriouB  and  Most  Excellent  Lady, 
fliy  dejEirest  Spouse, — I  wish  you  very  much 
iMalthi,  with  my  hearty  commendation.  I 
have  read  the  most  sweet  letters  of  your 
Hig^mess  lately  ^iven  to  mc,  from  which  I 
have  easily  perceived  your  most  entire  h)ve  to 
me.  Truly  those  letters,  traced  by  your  own 
hand,  have  so  delighted  me,  and  have  ron- 
dered  me  so  cheer ral  and  jocund,  that  I  fan- 
cied I  beheld  your  Highness,  and  conversed 
with  and  embraced  my  dearest  wife.  I  can- 
not tell  you  wliat  an  earnest  desire  I  feel  to 
Bee  your  Highness,  and  how  veiuitious  to  me 
is  this  procrastimition  about  your  coming.  I 
owe  eternal  thanks  to  your  Excf'lloncc,  that 
TOtt  so  lovingly  correspond  to  this  my  so  ar- 
dent love.  lAit  it  continue,  I  entreat,  as  it 
has  begun ;  and  like  as  I  cherish  your  sweet 
remembrance  night  and  day,  so  do  you  i)re- 
•erve  my  name  fresh  in  vour  l)reast.  Anu  let 
TOur  coming  Ik;  hastened,  that,  inntoad  of  l)e- 
uut  aljsent,  we  may  Ix^  present  with  each 
other,  an<l  the  lovoconeoivetl  iK'tworn  us,  and 
the  wishtxl-for  joys,  may  reap  their  proper 
fruit. 

••  From  our  Castle  at  Ludlow,  od  Nones  [5th] 
of  October,  14l)i). 

*•  Your  Highnet^H*  m<jst  loving  Sjkiubc, 
"  Artuik,  PriiK**;  of  Wakv,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, ('t<'.,  Eldi'st  son  of  tlic  Kin;'. 
••  To  t!ie  M«K't  llhiftrioiis  and  Kxirellent  Prin- 
COPH,   the    JauW    Katherine,    Prin<'eHs  of 
Wall's,  DiK-hit*'.-* of  Cornwall,  etc.;  my  most  | 
entirely  iMlovt-d  Spouse.''*  I 

All  preliiiiinurics  having  In^n  satisfactorily  i 
arranged  lietwc^cn  the  royal  sires  of  the  affi- 1 
•nocd  cjuple,  Katherine  left  the  Alhambra ! 
oo  the  2lKt  of  May,  lAOl,  with  a  weil-ap- ; 
pointed  suite  of  gentlemen,  the  Countetis  de 
Cubra,  and  Donna  Elvira  de  Manuel,  chief  | 

*  Wood's  "  Letters  of  RoTal  and  Illustrious  L»- . 
dies."  I 


lady  of  honor,  with  four  attendant  young 
ladies.  She  went  on  shipboard  at  Corunna, 
August  17th.  But,  as  it  then  commonly  l)e- 
fell  many  of  our  royal  brides,  storms  and  con- 
trary winds  so  prevailed,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Old  Castile,  where  she  l)ecame 
seriously  ill.  She  was  able  to  re-embark, 
however,  on  the  28th  of  Septemlwr,  and,  af- 
ter a  fieivorable  passage,  landed  at  Plymouth, 
October  2d — her  journey  having  occupied  as 
many  months  as  the  same  distance  would  now 
be  traversed  in  almost  the  like  numljer  of 
days.  By  the  people  of  Plymouth,  the  Span- 
ish Infanta  was  right  n>yally  entertained,  and 
the  nobility  and  gentry  flocked  from  the  neigh- 
boring counties  to  do  honor  to  their  future 
queen.  The  feasting,  rejoicings,  and  west- 
country  sports  highly  delighted  her,  and  seem 
to  have  been  kept  up  there  throughout  the 
month.  But  it  is  somewhat  strange  to  read 
that  the  I^ince  of  Wales  was  unaware  of  his 
bride's  arrival  in  this  country  until  he  met 
his  father  at  East  lIam])Htinid  on  the  5th  of 
the  following  month.  The  king,  however, 
having  l)een  apprised  of  the  landing  of  his 
daughter-in-law,  had  sent  forward  the  Duch- 
ess of  Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with 
Ix)rd  Broke,^  steward  of  the  palace  to  '*  pur- 
vey^and  provide  for  the  Infanta."  The  next 
day  the  royal  bridegrtMmi  hastene<l  on  tomiHst 
his  bride.  iVs  B(X)n  as  the  Sittnish  civaliera 
espied  the  cortege,  they  hurriinl  across  the 
downs  in  order  to  forbid  the  nearer  approach 
of  the  king  and  his  son  towards  the  Infanta's 
presence.  By  order  of  Ferdinand,  the  bride 
was  not  to  Xm  s<?en  by  her  iK'trotiu'd  until  she 
stood  at  the  altar, — ncitlirr  was  her  veil  to  bo 
raise<l  until  she  was  a  wcnlded  wile.  King 
Henry,  an  English-lK)rn  prinee,  though  a 
stickler  himself  for  fonns  and  (.rremonies,  did 
not  feel  disjxjsed  to  ac(|uiese«'  in  the  oK^iTvanoe 
of  such  Eastern  fiishicuis  in  his  dominions. 

In  this  dilenmia,  tlieref<»re,  he  sou<;ht  ad- 
vice of  the  privy  councillors  who  wore  with 
him.  Their  discussion  of  this  nice  p^iint  of 
etiquette «.>ccupie<l  some  time,  but  linally  they 
came  U»  the  decision,  ''  that  the  Si«uii.<h  In- 
fanta l)eing  now  in  tlie  hciirt  of  this  reailm, 
of  which  King  Henry  was  iimst«:r,  hf  might 
look  at  hir  if  he  likni."  Follt>\ving  tliis  lui- 
via^,  Henry  madt*  all  KjKvd  t.)  D«)gin<T?*llfhl, 
at  which  phuM^  the  ])rince»^  and  biiite  had 
arrived  a  few  hours  previously,  and  di>iiiandi<d 
to  see  her.  His  entrance  to  hrr  l-)(lgin;;s  wa8 
opposed  by  a  Sj)anish  archbichop,  a  Insliop, 
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and  a  count,  wlio  urgt?d  that  **  the  Lady  In-1 
fantji  had  retired  to  her  chamlKjr."  Unheed- 
ing the  perplexity  into  which  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance had  thro,wn  her  retinue,  he  insisted 
upon  an  interview,  protesting  that  if  she  were 
in  bed  he  meant  to  see  and  speak  with  her, 
for  that  was  liis  mind,  and  the  whole  intent 
of  his  coming.'*  The  determined  bearing  of 
the  royal  father-in-law  carried  the  point. 
The  InfantA  rose,  re-attired  herself,  and  gave 
him  the  interview  in  an  adjoining  chamber. 
The  king  was  i\s  ignorant  of  Spanish  as  Kath- 
erine  was  of  English  ;  **  but,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  there  were  the  most  goodly  words 
uttered  to  each  other  in  the  language  of  both  ! 
parties,  to  as  great  joy  and  gladness  as  any 
persons  conveniently  might  have."  Henry 
then  presented  Prince  Arthur  to  his  lohg- 
looked-for  consort,  and  made  the  young 
couple  formally  plight  their  troth  in  person. 
This  ceremony  over,  the  royal  party,  we  are 
told,  were  admitted  into  the  Infanta's  bed- 
room," when  she  and  her  ladies  called  for 
minstrels,  and  "  with  great  goodly  behavior 
and  manner  they  solaced  themselves  with 
dancing."  On  the  morrow  the  bride-elect  set- 
out  for  Chertsey,  where  she  passed  the  night, 
and  two  days  after  i-eached  Kennington  Palace, 
in  which  she  abode  until  prepared  to  be  pre- 
sented with  diie  honor  to  the  Englinh  people ; 
**  who  always,"  remarks  an  old  chronicler, 
**  are  famous  for  the  wonderful  welcomes 
they  give  to  acceptable   and   well-behaved 


strangers. 


»> 


The  Spanish  princess  entered  London  in  i 
state,  escortetl  by  a  retinue  of  nobles  and  ■ 
i»ccleHiastic8,  on  the  12th  of  Xoveml)er.     She 
was  niountf.'d  on  a  mule,  the  young  Duke  of  ; 
York  (altorwards  Henry  VITI.)  riding  at  her ! 
riglit  I'.and,  and  tlie  legate  of  Rome  on  ner 
left.     Kathevine's  head-gear  was  a  carnation- ' 
colorwl  coif  under  a  hat  shaped  like  a  cardi- 
nal's, fastened  with  a  lace  of  gold,  her  rich 
auburn  hair  stri-aming  over  her  shoulders. 
Her  duenna.  Donna  Elvira,  wore  the  garb  of 
a  n'ligiouH  woman.     The  saddle  of  the  prin- 
cess V  mul;*.  in  the  form  of  a  small  arm-chair, 
was  richly  ornamented.     Four  Spanish  maid-  , 
ens  followcil   their  royal  mistn?s8,  also  on 
mules,  Ird   by  four  English  damsi'ls,  riding 
palfrcvH.  an<l  attirwl  in  cloth  of  g«>ld.     The 
S[«inish  huVws  rode  on  tlie  right  side  of  their 
stt'i'ds,  whilf^t  the  fair  Britons  rode  on  the 
left,   "  as   if,"   says   the   recording   herald, 
*'  each  jKiir  of  damsels  had  quarrelled  and 


rode  back  to  back."  The  loyal  citizens  of 
London  were  profuse  in  their  expei\diturc  to 
give  their  prince's  bride  and  future  queen  a 
fitting  reception.  Pageants,  tedious  from 
their  number  and  similarity,  detained  her, 
whilst  passing  from  London  Bridge  to  St. 
Paul's,  for  several  hours  in  well-meant  but 
injudicious  greeting.  In  the  bishop^s  palace 
she  was  lodged  till  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
whilst  Prince  Arthur  abode  at  the  Dc>an  of 
Paul's  Place,  whence,  on  the  wedding  morn- 
ing, the  bridegroom  entered  the  cathedral 
vrith  a  noble  company.  The  bride,  le<l  forth 
by  Henry,  Duke  of  York,  was  accompanied 
not  only  by  a  bevy  of  beauties,  but  by  "  a 
great  estate  of  bachdors  that  had  not  Ix^en 
married . ' '  The  illustrious  pair  were  married 
by  banns  publicly  "  asked  "  in  the  church. 
By  way  of  a  heavy  joke,  the  rite  was  sol- 
emnly forbidden.  Mock  formalities  were 
gone  through,  for  and  against  it,  by  **  budge 
doctors  of  the  stoic  fur."  But  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  having  gravely  examined  l)oth 
arguments,  pronounced  that  the  marriflgc 
would  be  good  and  effectual  in  the  eye  of  t lie 
church.  Whereupon  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, with  nineteen  bishops  and  abbots, 
at  last  firmly*  tied  the  knot,  and  pronounced 
Arthur  and  Katherine  man  and  wife. 

It  was  a  strange  feature  in  this  elaborate 
wedding,  that  after  the  observance  of  so  much 
formality — due  and  undue — ^ber  brother-in- 
law,  young  Henry  should  lead  bock  the  bride 
from  the  altar  instead  of  her  husband,  but 
the  fact  is  recorded. 

After  a  fortnight's  series  of  brilliant  fe«- 
tivities,  the  Prince  and  Princees  of  Wales 
retired  to  Ludlow,  where  they  held  a  minia^ 
ture  court,  modelled  afler  that  of  the  English 
king,  llio  young  couple  were  defser\-edly 
popular,  but  their  happiness  proved  of  brief 
duration,  for  this  amiable  prince,  who  was 
the  hope  of  the  nation,  died  suddenly— of 
plague,  it  is  said — April  2d,  1^>02,  within  six 
short  months  after  his  nnptials.  Soon  after 
this  melancholy  event,  Henry  of  Greenwich, 
Duke  of  York,  being  created  IVince  of  Wales, 
a  project  of  his  marriage  with  the  widowed 
Katherine  arose  between  tbe  astute  and  poli- 
tic fathers,  Henry  and  Ferdinand.  The  latter 
wished  his  daughter  and  that  part  of  her 
dowry  already  paid,  to  be  returned  to  him  ; 
but  the  avaricious  Hcnrv  not  onlv  insisted  on 
retaining  that  portion  (ICHKOlH)  cn>wn««)  ho 
had  alivady  rf,H.rivcd,  but  was  dci<in>u8  that 
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the  Tcmainder  sboold  come  into  his  cofiera. 
Katherine  winced  much  distaste  at  being 
made  over  like  a  bargain,  to  her  deceased 
ooDBort's  brother;  but  being  compelled  to 
Babmit,  was,  in  the  summer  of  1504,  be- 
trotbed  to  a  second  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
being  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  while  she 
a  full-grown  woman  of  nineteen. 
Notwithstanding  this  strange  betrothal,  for 


Act,  however,  was  a  bar  to  the  public  it'oog- 
nition  of  such  an  alliance,  it  was  agreiMi  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  wed  the  lair 
Diana  clandestinely.  The  bride-elect  fortu- 
nately was  saved  from  certain  misery  by  the 
interference  of  Sir  Rolwrt  Walp^jle.  Fralcr- 
ick  being  thus  thwarted  in  hit*  own  clioice, 
consented,  when  afterwards  im]K)rtun(Ml  to 
marry,   with   contemptuous   indiflercncc,  to 


nearly  the  whole  period  from  Prince  Arthur's  accept  a  wife  chosen  for  him  in  the  perw^n 
death  to  her  marriage  with  his  brother  (two  |  of  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Coburn;,  who 
OMHithfl  after  his  accession) ,  Katherinc^s  ex- 
tftenoe  in  England  had  been  one  of  penury, 
suffering,  and  seclusion.  At  the  time  of  this 
*  ieoond  union,  Henry,  without  flattery,  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  handsomest  prince, 
and  probably  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men,  in  Europe.  His  frank,  hearty,  and 
graceful  manners  endeared  him  to  all ;  and 
no  scruples  having  yet  arisen  in  the  mind  of 
Henry  on  the  score  of  the  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  his  brother,  that  period  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  happiest  of  Katherine 's  wed- 
ded life. 

During  the  long  lapse  of  a  century — from 
the  death  of  Henry  VII.  till  James  I.  created 
his  son  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  tliat  title  was 
dormant.     It  was  next   borne*  by  the   two 


was  twelve  years  younger  than  liimwlf. 
This  union  took  place  in  173G.  The  next 
and  last  marriage  of  a  IVince  of  Wah»8  was 
that  of  our  beloved  sovereign's  uncle  ((loorge 
IV.)  to  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  in  17*>-'),  the 
incidents  of  which  are  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition. 

The  youthful  Henry  (afterwards  the  Eij^lith 
of  England)  was  the  last  Prince  of  Wales 
lK>m  of  an  English  mother.  Upwards  of 
three  centuries,  therefore,  elapse<l  ere  Eng- 
land saw  another  Prince  of  Wales,  who  de- 
rived his  birth  from  not  onlv  a  r(>\-al  dnii^h- 
ter,  but  a  queen-regnant  of  thi^f<e  realms,  in 
the  perwm  of  Allx»rt  E<lward,  our  prt^t«cnt 
"  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state." 

A  high  and  brilliant  career,  in  all  human 
probability,  awaits  our  young  I^ord  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  Charles  I.  and  \  Isles  and  his  fair  bride ;  a  career  which  far 
II.  No  heir-apijarent  after  this  bore  it  in  Ikj  it  from  us  to  fore6lia(U>w  by  one  sage  re- 
England  until  the  son  of  George  I.  was  so  flection,  trite  perclmnee  as  true,  u])on  wliat, 
created.  That  prince  had  l)een  already  mar-  i  alas  !  is  alike  the  common  lot  of  princi*  and 
risd  nine  years.  Upon  his  accession  as  i  {n-asant ;  for  it  is  too  often  idl»>  to  siK^'ulate 
George  II.,  his  son  Frederick  Ix)uis  was  ere-  \  on  tlie  future,  till  **  forthcomin<;  «'vc«nt8  rM^t 
ated  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  age  of  twenty-  their  shadows  liefore.-'  We  are  not  eo  giitod 
two;  and  wlio,  previous  to  his  coming  to  ■  as  the  witches  in  **  Maclx*th,"  who 
England,   liad   lKH*n    anxious   to  i'S|)ouse   a  | 

princess  of  l>russia.     State  intrigues,  how-  ' "  ^ould  look  into  tlic  Peods  of  time, 

ever,  prevented  tliat  match,  but  so  over  liead  ^^^  ^^f/il*^^^  ^"^  ^'^"  ^row  aud  which  will 
and  ears  in  love  was  he,  tliat  he  ofl*ered  to 

marry  the  lady  secretly — at  Irast,  sf)  one  ntory  But  at  least  we  shall  not  err,  either  in  ptnyd 
runs.  Another  g(Kjs  that,  In'ing  dei»ply  in  ^  taste  or  feeling,  by  the  expn'ssion  of  a  lively 
debt,  he  prevailed  upon  the  old  Dueh(.»ss  of  hope  and  earnest  prayer  for  welfare,  ha))pi. 
Marlborough  to  give  him  to  wife  her  grand- 1  ness,  and  length  of  da\'S  to  Amiert  Edward 
daughter,  the  I^idy  Diana  Spencer,  with  a  of  England  and  Alexandra  of  Denmark. 
dowry  of  £100,000.    Aa  the  llo^-al  Marriage ' 
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HAPPY  OLD  AGE. 


I  FEEL  that  age  has  overta'cn 

My  steps  on  life's  descending  way. 
But  time  has  left  no  lingering  pain. 

No  shadow  of  an  evil  day  ; 
And  you,  my  children,  gather  near 

To  smooth  and  solace  my  decline. 
And  I  have  hope  that  your  career 

Will  be  as  blest  as  mine. 

Not  all  exempt  has  been  my  sky 

From  threatening  storm  and  lowering  doud. 
But  sunbursts  slied  fh)m  source  on  high 

Have  cheered  my  spirit  when  it  bowed. 
Not  all  without  the  shard  and  thorn 

Has  been  my  path  from  first  to  last ; 
But  springs  and  flowers,  of  Mercy  bom. 

Have  soothed  me  as  I  passed. 

And  now  my  mind,  all  clear  and  oool— - 

As  I  serenely  talk  or  muse- 
Is  tranquil  as  yon  glassy  pool. 

Reflecting  Autumn's  sunset  hues. 
Time  has  not  dulled  my  moral  sense. 

Nor  has  it  dimmed  my  mental  sight; 
No  passions  weaken  my  defence. 

No  doubts  and  cares  affright 

But  Retrospection,  even  yet, 

Will  lead  me  through  past  trodden  ways, 
And  I  remember — why  forget  T — 

The  magic  of  my  early  days  ; 
All  nature  so  divinely  wrought. 

The  unravelled  mystery  of  things. 
Awoke  me  to  exalted  thought. 

And  lent  my  spirit  wings. 

And  I  remember  how  I  grew 

Up  to  the  sunny  noon  of  youth. 
From  youth  to  manhood,  tiU  I  knew 

That  love  was  near  akin  ta  truth. 
My  trials,  bravely  overcome  ; 

My  triumphs,  not  of  pui*pose  vahi — 
All  these  with  vague  but  pleasant  ham, 

Still  murmur  through  my  brain. 

My  children,  offspring  of  a  tree 

Whose  top  is  hoary  with  decay. 
Whose  trunk  is  shaken  as  may  be 

Before  it  fills  and  f wles  away — 
Receive  what  f  lithful  men  unfold. 

Revere  what  truthful  men  proclaim. 
And  before  H&iven  and  man  uphold 

The  honor  of  my  name. 

For  me,  I  have  no  mortal  fear. 

No  ti*emblings  as  I  hiin-y  down  ; 
My  way  is  clcir,  tlie  end  is  near. 

The  jroal,  the  plory,  :uul  the  crown. 
Then  shed  no  bitter  tears  for  me, 

As  yc  consijxn  nie  to  the  dust ; 
Rither  rejoice  that  I  shall  be 

With  God,  u^'  strength  and  trust. 

— Cha7nbers*s  JourntU. 


THE  OLD  VAGRANT. 
(fbom  thb  frbnch  of  bebahoer.) 

Weabt  and  old,  here  let  me  die- 
Hero,  in  this  ditch — I  care  not  how. 

"  He's  drunk  !  '*  the  passing  crowd  may  cry  ; 
I  do  not  want  their  pity  now. 

•Tis  so,  save  when,  with  shudd'ring  glance 
And  scarce  a  pause,  their  sous  are  thrown. 

Why  stop  to  lose  the  play,  the  dance  ? 
Pass  on  !  for  I  can  die  alone. 

Yes,  here  to  time  I  yield  at  last. 

Since  hunger  can  no  longer  kilL 
I  once  did  hope,  when  youu  was  past. 

My  age  some  sheltered  nook  might  fill ; 
But  in  no  Refuge  was  there  room. 

So  many  wretches  houseless  roam  ! 
The  streets  through  life  have  been  my  doom  ; 

So,  after  all,  I  die  at  home. 

When  young,  to  those  who  earned  their  breid 

"  Teach  me  your  trade,"  I  used  to  say. 
**  We  scarce  find  work  ourselves,*'  they  said  ; 

"Go  bes,  my  lad,'* — and  turned  away. 
Te  rich,  ^o  bade  me  work,  nor  saw 

How  hard  I  strove,  ye  gave,  'tis  true. 
My  crust  of  bread,  tny  couch  of  straw : 

I  dare  not  lay  my  curse  on  you. 

I  might  have  robbed — ^I  begged  indtead : 

The  greatest  theft  I  can  recall. 
Was  but  the  apple  o*er  my  head 

That  overhung  some  garden  waU. 
Tet  want  has  such  an  evil  look. 

That  into  gaol  I  oft  was  thrown  ; 
The  only  wealth  I  had  they  took  : 

At  least  the  sunshine  was  my  own. 

What  country  has  the  poor  man  7    None  ! 

How  shar«i  I  in  your  com  and  wineT 
The  battles  by  your  soldiers  won — 

Your  arts,  your  commerce,  were  not  mineu 
Tet,  when  beneath  the  strangers*  rule 

The  pride  of  France  lay  crushed  and  low, 
I  wept ! — *Twas  like  a  thoughtless  fool. 

For  rich  and  generous  was  the  (be. 

If  we,  indeed,  mere  vermin  are, 

'Twere  wise  to  crush  us  ert  we  sting  ; 
If  men,  oh  !  teach  us — ^wiser  fiir — 

How  from  our  lives  some  good  may  spring. 
Worm  that  I  am,  had  human  aid 

Or  guidance  reached  me,  even  I 
Might  here  have  labored,  loved,  and  prayed. 

Where  now  I  leave  my  curse,  and  die. 

H.  W.  H10GIII8. 
— Macmillan^s  Magazine. 


What  is  lighter  than  a  fbather? 
Dust,  my  friend,  in  driest  weather. 
What's  lighter  than  the  dust,  I  pray? 
The  wind  that  wafts  it  far  away. 
What  is  lighter  than  the  wind  T 
The  lightness  of  a  woman's  mind. 
And  what  is  lighter  tbin  the  last? 
Nay  !  now,  my  friend,  you  have  me 
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Ahy  KUyscR  may  be  had  for  13  cents;  and  ii  is  well  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchadem  to 
pleie  may  broken  volumes  they  may  hav0|  and  thus  greatly  enhanoe  their  value. 
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The  following  admirable  picture  of  a  negro 
wedding  sermon  at  the  South,  is  from  the  ad- 
vance sheets  of  "  My  Southern  Friends,"  by 
Edmund  Eirke,  author  of  <*  Among  the 
Pines." 

"  My  children,  love  one  anoder ;  bar  wid  one 
anoder ;  be  faithful  to  one  anoder.  You  hab 
started  on  a  long  journey ;  many  rough  places 
am  in  de  road ;  many  trubbles  will  spring  up 
by  de  wayside ;  but  gwo  on  hand  an'  hand  to- 
gedder ;  love  one  anoder  ;  an'  no  matter  what 
oome  outer  you,  you  will  be  happy — fur  love 
will  sweeten  ebery  sorror,  lighten  ebery  load, 
make  de  sun  shine  in  eben  de  beir  cloudiest 
wedder.  I  know's  it  will,  my  chil'ren,  'ease 
I'se  been  ober  de  groun .  *  Die  Aggy  an '  I  hab 
trabbled  de  road.  Hand  in  hanowe  hab  gone 
ober  de  rocks ;  fru  de  mud ;  in  de  hot,  burnin 
sand ;  ben  out  togedder  in  de  cole,  an'  de  rain, 
an'  de  storm,  fur  nigh  onto  forty  var,  but  we 
hab  clung  to  one  anoder  ;  we  hab  loved  one 
anoder,  and  fru  eberyting,  in  de  berry  darkest 
days,  de  sun  ob  joy  an'  peace  hab  broke  fru 
de  clouds,  an'  sent  him  blessed  rays  down  inter 
our  hearts. 

"  We  started  jess  like  two  young  saplin's 
you's  seed  a  growin'  side  by  side  in  de  woods. 
At  fust  we  seemed  way  'part,  for  de  brambles, 
an'  de  tick  bushes,  an'  de  ugly  foms^-dem 
vrar  our  bad  ways — war  'tween  us ;  but  love, 
like  de  sun,  shone  down  on  us,  an' we  grow 'd. 
We  grow'd  till  our  heads  got  above  de  bushes ; 
till  ois  little  branch  an'  dat  little  branch — 
dem  war  our  holy  feelin'sput  out  toward  one 
anoder,  an'  we  come  closer  an'  closer  toged- 
der. And  dough  we'm  old  trees  now,  an' 
sometimes  de  wind  blow,  an'  de  storm  rage 
fru  dc  tops,  and  freaten  to  tear  off  de  lims, 
an'  to  pull  up  de  berry  roots,  we'm  growin 
closer  an'  closer,  an'  nearer  an'  nearer  to- 
gedder ebery  day.  And  soon  de  old  tops  will 
meet ;  soon  de  ole  branches,  all  cohered  ober 
wid  de  gray  moss,  will  twine  round  one 
anoder ;  soon  de  two  ole  trunks  will  come  to- 
gedder 'an  grow  into  one  foreber — grow  into 
one  up  dar  in  de  sky,  whar  de  wind  neber'll 
blow,  whar  de  storm  neber'll  beat ;  whar  we 
shill  blossom  an'  bar  fruit  to  de  glory  ob  de 
Lord,  an'  to  his  hcabenly  kingdom  foreber  ! 

**  Yes,  my  chil'ren,  you  hao  started  on  a 
long  ioumcy,  an'  nuffin'  will  git  you  fru  it 
but  love.  K^uflftn'  will  hole  you  up,  nuffin' 
will  keep  you  faithful  to  one  anoder,  nuffin 
will  make  you  bar  wid  one  anoder,  but  love. 
None  ob  us  kin  lib  widout  it ;  but  married 
folks  want  it  most  ob  all.  Dey  need  it  more 
dan  dc  bread  dey  eat,  de  water  dey  drink,  or 
de  air  they  breafe.  De  world  couldn't  gwo 
on  without  it.  De  bery  sun  would  gwo  out 
in  de  hcabens  but  fur  dat !     An'  shill  I  tell 


you  why  ?  You  hab  heerd  Mana  Robert  talk 
'bout  de  great  law  dat  make  de  apple  fall 
from  de  tree,  de  rock  sink  in  de  water  ;  dat 
bines  our  feet  to  de  round  'arth  so  we  don't 
drop  off  as  it  ^o  fru  de  air ;  dat  holes  de  sun 
an'  de  stars  in  dar  'pointed  places,  so  day 
after  day,  an'  yar  after  yar,  dough  dey'm 
trabblin'  fasser  dan  de  lightnin'  eber  went, 
dey'm  right  whar  dey  should  be. 

*^  He  call  it  'traction,  an'  all  de  great  men 
call  it  so,  but  dat  ain't  de  name.  It  am  love. 
It  am  God,  fur  God  am  love,  an'  love  am  God, 
an'  love  bines  de  whole  creashun  togedder. 
An'  shill  I  tdl  you  bow  to  do  it?  Does  you 
see  dis  hand !  how  I  open  de  fingers ;  how  I 
shet'm  up ;  how  I  rise  de  whole  arm  ?  Does 
you  see  cus  foot,  dat  Idoee  wid  jees  the  same  ? 
Does  you  see  dis  whole  body,  1k>w  I  make  it, 
in  a  twink'l'n,  do  jees  w^At  I  like?  Now 
what  am  it  dat  make  my  hand  move,  an'  my 
whole  body  tutn  rouna  so  sudden,  dat  I'se 
only  to  say  :  *  Do  it,'  an*  it'm  done  ?  Why, 
it  am  me.  It'm  me  dat  libs  up  yere  in  de 
brain,  and  sends  my  will  fru  ebery  part — fira 
ebery  siner,  an'  muscle,  ebery  little  jint,  an 
make  all  do  jess  what  I  like. 

**  Now  man  am  made  in  de  image  of  God, 
and  dis  pore,  weak  ole  body  am  a  small  pat- 
tern obe  de  whole  creashun .  Eberyting  go  on 
jess  as  it  do.  Eberyting  am  held  togedder, 
an'  moved  'bout,  jees  as  it  am — but  it'm  God 
dat  move  it,  not  me !  He  libs  up  dar  in  de 
sky — which  am  his  brain — wid  de  stars  fur 
his  hands,  de  planets  fur  his  feet,  an'  de  whole 
univarse  fur  his  body ;  an'  he  sends  his  will 
which  am  love — fru  ebery  part  ob  de  whole, 
an'  moves  it  'bout,  an^  make  it  do  jess  as  he 
likes. 

<*  So  you  see,  it  am  my  will  sent  fru  ebeiy 
muscle,  an'  ebery  little  siner,  dat  moves  my 
body ;  so  it  am  His  will  sent  fru  what  & 
'stronomers  an'  de  poets  call  de  heabenly 
ether,  dat  moves  his  body — which  am  de  'arth, 
an'  de  sun,  an'  de  stars,  an'  you  an'  me,  an 
ebery  libin'  ting  in  all  creashun !  His  vnll 
move  'em  all;  an'  his  will  am  love!  An' 
don't  you  see  dat  you  can't  do  widout  his 
love  ?  Dat  it  am  de  bery  breaf  ob  life  ?  Dat, 
ef  it  war  tooken  'way  from  you,  fur  jess  one 
moment,  you'd  drop  aown,  an'  die,  an'  neber 
come  to  life  agin — no,  not  in  dis  worle,  nor 
in  any  oder  worle? 

* '  It  am  so,  my  chil'ren ;  an'  de  more  you  hab 
ob  dat  love,  de  happier  you'll  be  :  de  more 
you'll  love  one  anoaer  ;  de  easier  you'll  gwo 
fru  you'  life— de  more  joyfuUer  you'll  meet 
you'^deaf— de  happier  you'll  be  all  fru  de 
long,  long  ages  dat  am  comin'  in  de  ff[cat 
Yor^ifter !  Den',  0  my  chil'ren !  love  God, 
love  one  anoder !  You  can't  bo  happy  widoai 
you  love  God,  an'  you  can't  love  him  widout 
you  love  one  anoder." 
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WIGIiIF^  VERSION   OP   THE   NEW   TESTA- 
MENT. 

It  was  in  or  about  the  year  1380  that  Wic- 
lif  published  his  English  Bible.  Of  aU  the 
books  that  have  been  published  in  this  land, 
Wiolirs  vefsion  of  the  Scriptures  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  to  British  Chris- 
tisnfl,  partly  because  of  the  light  which  it 
iiurovB  on  the  character  and  growth  of  the 
English  language,  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
great  influence  which  it  exerted  in  bringing 
about  the  Protestant  Reformation.  It  is  in- 
tended in  this  paper  to  lay  before  the  readers 
of  Good  Words,  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  of 
WicliTs  version,  and,  lest  the  field  should 
pnove  too  extensive,  all  the  instances  referred 
to  will  be  taken  from  the  New  Testament. 

Wiclif  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  and  his 
Twsion,  therefore,  partakes  of  the  Vulgate's 
imperfections.  It  is  almost  needless  to  ob- 
flerve,  that  it  is  in  many  respects  inferior  to 
that  which  was  published  in  1611,  and  which 
is  called  the  Authorized  Version.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  each  translation  and  revision, 
from  1380  to  1611,  was  an  improvement  on 
its  predecessors,  and,  without  entering  into 
the  question  of  the  expediency  of  a  new  trans- 
lation or  revision,  this  much  may  be  said,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  ver- 
sion of  1611  perfection  was  attained.  In 
many  respects,  then,  Wiclifs  version  is  not 
equal  to  the  authorized,  but  in  a  few  it  is 
perhaps  superior.  I  have  noticed  a  consider- 
able number  of  passages  to  which,  I  think, 
this  remark  applies ;  to  some  of  these  passages 
I  shall  pres(>ntly  refer,  and  the  reader  shall 
judge  for  himself. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
English  language  during  the  last  five  hundred 
years  is  certainly  very  great.  Many  words 
that  were  commonly  used  in  WicUrs  time 
have  utterly  disappeared  ;  many  others  have 
been  strangely  altered  in  their  orthography ; 
and  others,  again,  are  no  longer  used  in  the 
eense  which  they  formerly  bore.  In  the 
coarse  of  a  few  generations  WicliPs  version 
will  be  as  unintelligible  to  the  unlearned 
Englishman  as  the  Vulgate  from  which  it  was 
taken. 

Already  it  is  difficult  for  the  English  wader 
to  recognize  in  Wiclifs  version  some  of  the 
proper  names  in  Scripture  with  which  he  is 
most  familiar.  The  difficulty  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  Wiclif  so  of^n  gives  proper 


names  of  both  persons  and  places  without  an 
initial  capital.  Perhaps  "  pilat  of  pounce" 
may  easily  be  made  out ;  nor  docs  *^  farao  *' 
puzzle  us  much  ;  nor  is  it  hard  to  recognize 
in  '<  tite  "  the  good  man  whom  Paul  left  in 
Crete  ;  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover  in 
in  "sache,"  "Zaccheus;"  in  "  caym," 
**  Gain  ;  "  in  »*  astirak,"  **  Aristarchus ;  "  in 
"oold  poul,"  "Paul  the  aged;"  in  "a 
mighti.  man,"  "Tyrannus;"  in  the  **  cho- 
pinge  of  Appius,"  "  Appii  Forum ;  "  in  "  a 
child  mak,"  "  Aceldama." 

Again,  the  reader  is  sometimes  perplexed 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  words  which  Wio- 
lif  has  not  translated,  and  for  which  Englirii 
equivalents  are  given  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. For  instance,  the  gospel  is  often  with 
Wiclif  "the  evangeli ;  "  the  pearl  of  great 
price  is  "  o  precious  margerite  ;  "  the  music 
which  the  elder  brother  heard  in  his  father's 
house  is  "  symfyone  ;  "  the  napkin  in  which 
the  pound  was  laid  up  is  a  "  sudnri ; "  the 
governor  of  the  wedding-feast  at  Cana  ap- 
pears as  the  "  architriclyn  ;  "  the  ftmut  of  tab- 
ernacles is  the  "  senofegia ;  "  the  place  that 
is  called  the  pavement  is  the"  lithostratoe  ;  " 
the  festival  of  the  new  moon  is  the  "  neo- 
mynye. ' *  There  is,  however,  on(^  word  which 
Wiclif  has  very  sensibly  translatinl,  and  which 
in  the  Authorized  Version  is  untranslated: 
that  word  is  Mammon .  W  iclif  leaves  the  un- 
learned reader  in  no  doubt  as  to  this  word, 
"  ye  moun  not  serve  God  and  ricchesse." 

Occasionally,  too,  a  Latinism  of  unusual 
form,  perplexes  the  plain  unlettered  English- 
man, as  he  reads  Wiolif.  He  will  m«M»t  with 
the  "  loaves  of  proposisioun,"  inHteiui  of  the 
shew-bread ;  for  principality  un<l  power, 
"  principat  and  potestat ;  "  for  idols,  "  sym- 
ylacris."  Generally,  however,  this  last  word 
is  rendered  by  an  equivalent  even  more  per- 
plexing to  the  English  reader  than  "  sy mylar 
cris."  WicUrs  almost  constant  word  for 
idols  is  "  mawmets;  "  a  verv  curious  word 
with  a  very  curious  history,  as  will  Im?  seen 
i  on  consulting  the  folloTving  extract  from  Sel- 
den's  Tahie  Talk,  Art.  Popery  :  "  We  charge 
the  prelatical  clergy  with  Pop<»ry,  t»>  make 
them  odious  ;  though  we  know  they  are  guilty 
of  no  such  thing ;  just  as,  hen't<jf«»re,  they 
called  images  mammets,  and  the  adoration  of 
images  mammetry,  that  is,  Mahomet  and  AIo- 
hometrv  ;  odious  names  ;  when  nil  the  world 
knows  the  Turks  arc  forbidden  imagf-s  by  tlieir 
religion."     Anything,  however    false,  that 
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oould  brifig  the  Mahometans  into  disrepute, 
was  welcome,  and  so  they  were  represented 
as  worshippers  of  idols,  although  iconoclasm 
was  a  main  article  of  their  religion.  Ma- 
homet, mawmet,  and  idol,  became  equivalent 
terms,  and  Wiclif,  falling  in  with  the  general 
prejudice,  adopts  this  product  of  spleen  and 
misrepresentation,  and  says,  **  Little  children, 
keep  yourselves  from  mawmetis.'* 

Wiclifs  version  has  also  much  of  this  de- 
fect, viz.,  the  numberless  multiplication  of 
English  words  where  there  is  but  one  in  the 
original.  Our  own  version  is  by  no  means 
free  frosi  this  fault.  In  one  verse  we  have 
the  untranslated  word  Areopagus,  and  three 
verses  afterwards  the  very  same  word  is  trans- 
lated Mar's  Hill.  One  of  the  noblest  words 
in  Scripture  is,  without  any  reason,  sometimes 
rendered  by  love,  sometimes  by  charity ;  an- 
other is  translated  atonement  here,  and  recon- 
ciliation there.  Dean  Trench,  in  his  work  on 
the  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  points  out 
many  cases  of  the  needless  multiplication  of 
English  words,  where  one  would  have  an- 
swered better.  This  fault  appears  often  in 
Wiclif.  Thus  the  chief  priests  are  sometimes 
called  the  **  Princis  of  Priests,"  sometimes 
**  Bischopis  " — **  the  Bischopis  answeride  we 
have  no  kyng  but  the  emperour."  For  the 
sop  that  was  given  to  the  traitor  we  have 
three  words,  **  soppe,"  **mossel,"and  "  mus- 
sel;  "  and  for  one  and  the  same  word  we  have 
"  eldermen,''  **  senyouris,"  and  *'  preestis." 
Wiclif,  however,  does  not  commit  the  egre- 
gious blunder  of  calling  the  passover  Easter ; 
with  him  the  passover,  I  believe,  is  always, 
or  almost  always,  **  pask."  And  I  have  ob- 
served instances  in  which  two  words  given  in 
the  original,  which  are  translated  by  one  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  are  properly  distin- 
guislied  by  Wiclif.  For  example,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Luke  7  we  read  of  the  centuri- 
on's servant  whom  Jesus  healed.  In  the 
Authorized  Version  the  word  servant  is  used 
all  through  the  narrative.  But  in  the  orig- 
inal, two  words  are  used :  one  denoting  a 
servant  or  slave ;  the  other  also  denoting  a 
servant,  but  having,  in  addition,  the  sense  of 
child,  a  term  indicative  of  affection.  Now, 
we  read  that  the  servant  was  dear  to  the  cen- 
turion. In  the  first  place,  the  servant  is 
spoken  of  as  a  servant ;  but  when  the  centu- 
rion speaks  of  him  in  verse  7,  the  word  in- 
dicative of  affection  is  used.  This  distinction, 
which  is  overlooked  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
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is  preserved  by  Wiclif.  Verse  2,  "  A  servant 
of  a  centurion,  that  was  precious  to  him,  was 
sike."  Verse  7  (here  the  centurion  speaks), 
"  Seie  hi  word,  and  my  child  schal  be  heelid." 
How  beautifully  does  the  affection,  asserted 
in  verse  2,  come  out  in  verse  7,  where  this 
word  has  full  justice  done  to  it.  Here,  I 
think,  Wiclif  is  decidedly  in  advance  of  the 
Authorized  Version.  Dean  Trench  complains 
of  the  Authorized  Version,  that  it  often  ren- 
ders by  one  English  word  several  not  per- 
fectly synonymous  Greek  words.  He  men- 
tions in  particular  two  cases,  in  each  of  which 
there  are  twelve  Greek  words,  and  but  one 
English  equivalent  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
Now,  on  consulting  Wiclif,  it  will  be  found 
that  for  the  first  twelve  he  gives  six  English 
words,  and  for  the  other  twelve,  seven.  In 
these  cases,  notwithstanding  the  enrichment 
of  our  language,  which  took  place  between 
the  years  1380  and  1611,  we  find  the  earlier 
version  much  wealthier  than  the  later. 

It  is  very  curious  to  observe  what  extraor- 
dinary alterations  have  taken  place,  since  Wio- 
llTs  time,  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  words. 
Thus  the  verb  to  sue  has  now  an  almost  ex- 
clusively legal  signification ;  to  sue  a  man  is 
to  prosecute  a  man  for  the  payment  of  a  debt. 
But  this  is  Wiclifs  word  for  follow,  although 
he  uses  follow  as  well.  Christ  said  to  Matthew , 
*'  Sue  thou  mo :  and  he  rose  and  followed 
him."  In  connection  with  Matthew's  call, 
we  have  another  word  which  is  used  in  a  very 
different  manner  now.  In  our  version  we 
read  that  Matthew,  when  called,  was  sitting 
at  **  the  receipt  of  custom."  Wiclif  tells  us 
that  he  was  sitting  <<  in  a  tolbothe."  The 
word  tolbooth  now  means  a  Scotch  prison, 
but  it  was  originally  applied  to  a  hut  erected 
at  a  fair  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  the 
takers  of  tolls  or  customs ;  and,  so,  Wiclif  is 
perfectly  correct ;  and,  indeed,  the  *'  tol- 
bothe "  is  a  rather  better  rendering  than ''  the 
receipt  of  custom."  As  Wiclif  calls  the 
"  receipt  of  custom,"  or,  rather,  the  custom- 
house, a  ^*  tol  bothe,"  so,  when  he  translates 
the  passage  '^  custom  to  whom  custom,",  he 
renders  it,  **  to  whom  tol,  tol."  The  word 
duke  is  another  that  has  been  somewhat  al- 
tered in  its  range  of  application.  Wiclif  ap- 
plies it  to  Christ  in  Matt.  2  :  G.  Sovereign  is 
a  word  of  very  high  import  now,  and  is  set 
apart  for  the  greatest  person  in  the  state  ;  but 
Wiclif  gives  it  to  Christian  ministers.  **  Have 
ye  myndo  of  youre  sovereyns  that  havespokun 
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to  jtm  the  word  of  God.'*  One  of  the  meet 
•iogalar  specimens  of  change  in  the  applica- 
Uxm  of  words  is  to  he  seen  in  tliis  pa£sage ; 
**  Also  I  preie  and  the  german  felowe. "  My 
naders  may  well  wonder  what  German  fclowo 
is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament;  they 
will  discover  him  in  Phil.  4 :  3,  *<  And  I  en 
treat  thee  also,  true  yoke-fellow."  If  an 
Englishman,  utterly  unacquainted  with  tbe 
Authorized  Version,  were  to  take  up  Wiclif, 
he  would  be  astonished  to  find  what  a  num- 
ber of  castles  Jesus  and  his  disciples  visited. 
Their  whole  progress  seems  to  have  been  a 
series  of  journeys  from  one  castle  to  another. 
**  Jesus  made  ioumee  bi  citees  and  castels 
prechynge."  **  Jesus  came  not  yit  in  to  the 
OBStel."  Castle  is  WicliTs  usual  word  for 
Tillage.  But  his  use  of  the  word  town  is  still 
more  curious.  It  is  rather  startling  to  find 
one  of  the  men  who  excused  themselves  from 
the  supper  saying,  <*  I  have  bought  a  toun, 
and  I  have  nedo  to  go  and  see  it."  But  town 
18  Wiclifs  word  for  a  field.  Indeed,  I  may 
say  that  toun  is  Wiclifs  word  for  country. 
In  our  version  we  read  that  Simon  the  Cyren- 
ean  was  coming  out  of  the  country  when  he 
was  compelled  to  carry  Christ's  cross.  Wi- 
dif  tells  us  that  he  was  coming  <*  fro  the 
toun."  It  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  contradic- 
tion, but  it  is  not ;  both  are  right,  because 
town  is  a  word  which  properly  signifies  any 
enclosed  space  ;  in  fact,  its  radical  meaning 
seems  to  be  a  hedge ;  it  is  therefore,  applica- 
ble to  a  field,  to  a  farm,  in  fact,  to  the  coun- 
try. Sad  is  a  word  which  Wiclif  uses  in  a 
inanner  which,  to  the  modem  Englishman, 
must  appear  very  strange.  With  us  it  has  an 
exclusively  mournful  signification,  and  sug- 
gests nothing  but  sorrow  and  affliction.  Hav- 
ing only  this  idea  of  the  word,  we  may  well 
be  perplexed  on  finding  it  asserted  that  the 
wise  builder's  house  fell  not,  because  it  was 
founded  on  **a  sad  stoon ;  "  that  Paul  re- 
joices to  iH^hold  in  the  Colossians  the  **  sad- 
nesse  "  of  their  faith  in  Christ ;  that  Peter 
warns  Christians  not  to  fall  a^^'ay  from  their 
**  sadnciHSc ;  '^  that  hope  is  a  **  sad  "  anchor 
of  the  soul.  But  such  is  Wiclifs  word  for 
firm,  stcadfuHt,  and  it  is  in  fact,  the  past 
participlo  of  the  verb  to  set.  Cunning  was 
once  n  very  noble  word  ;  used  as  a  noun  it 
meant  knowledge,  science,  skill ;  used  as  an 
adjective  it  had  a  corresponding  sign iticat ion. 
It  has  })cvn  degraded,  the  crown  has  liillen 
from  its  head.    To  be  called  cunning  vras 


once  the  highest  compliment ;  the  application 
of  such  an  epithet  we  should  now  resent  as  an 
insult,  because  the  word  savors  of  rascality ; 
its  better  meaning  is  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  probably  can  never  be  restored.  In  Wic- 
lifs time  it  was  a  word  capable  of  the  high- 
est service,  and  incapable  of  any  base  occupa- 
tion. With  Wiclif,  the  key  of  knowledge  is 
*' *  the  key  of  kunnynge. ' '  Paul  has  great  sat- 
isfaction in  feeling  that  the  Christians  in  Rome 
are  filled  with  all  **  kunnynge ;  "  he  thanks 
God  that  the  Corinthians  are  rich  in  all 
**  kunnynge ;  "  and  in  one  of  the  apostle's 
most  magnificent  passages,  he  says,  <*  Oh,  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 

*  kunnynge'  of  God."  Wit,  originally  sy- 
nonymous with  cunning,  has,  like  its  syno- 
nyme,  gone  the  downward  road,  though  not 
in  the  same  direction,  nor  in  so  discreditable 
a  direction.  It  has  not  a  bad  sense  like  cun- 
ning, but  it  has  acquired  a  somewhat  paltry 
sense.  Wit  now  shows  itself  for  the  mo^ 
part  in  joking ;  it  used  to  show  itself  in  every 
form  of  intellectual  effort ;  it  is  now  that 
which  makes  men  laugh,  it  was  that  which 
made  men  think ;  in  fact,  it  was  wisdom,  it 
was  understanding.  And  so,  Wiclif  trans- 
lates Paul  as  exhorting  the  Corinthians  not 
to  be  children  in  <<  wittis,"  to  bo  in  malice 
children,  but  in  <<  wittis  "  men.  Gal.  3  com- 
mences thus  :  **  0  unwitti  Galathianes ;  " 
and  in  Rom.  11 :  33,  we  have  this  question, 

*  *  For  whi ,  who  knewe  the  witte  of  the  Lord  ? '  * 
As  it  is  with  families,  so  it  is  with  words ; 
some  go  down  and  some  go  up.  Cunning  and 
wit  have  each  fallen  from  the  noblest  {)<>sition ; 
the  one  has  become  a  knave,  and  the  other  a 
trifier.  There  is,  however,  one  word  at  least 
which,  since  Wiclifs  time,  bus  evidently  im- 
proved itself,  and  is  now  used  in  U>tter  ser- 
vice than  that  which  it  frequently  discharged 
five  hundred  years  ago.  I  refer  to  the  word 
virtue.  This  word  Wiclif  genemlly  uses  in 
its  ancient  sense  of  strength  ;  it  is  \\w  standard 
word  for  power,  whether  physical  or  spiritual, 
but  he  uses  it  altogether  irrespectively  of  any 
moral  \'alue.  The  mimclcs  of  Christ  are  with 
Wiclif  virtues,  of  which  applieation  a  rem- 
nant exists  in  the  Authoris^'d  X'erttion,  where 
we  read,  concerning;  the»Savi<»ur.  that  '*  there 
went  virtue  onto!  him.  and  healed  them  all." 

I  But  in  Widir  the  word  Ik  of  pi*r|M'tual  oc- 
!  currencc.  Paul  in  jxMvaade^l  that  neitlwr 
I  angels,  nor  pnncifKiiitieii,  nor  •*  virtues."' 
j  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  frum  the  love  of 
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God ;  and  in  2  Tbess.  2 :  9,  he  speaks  of  that 
wicked  one, ' '  whose  coming  is  after  the  work- 
ing of  Satan,  in  all  *  vertu,'  and  signs,  and 
lying  wonders."  Virtue,  we  thus  perceive, 
was  ascribed  to  Satan  and  other  wicked  be- 
ings; virtues  were  among  those  elements 
which  might  tend  to  separate  Christians  from 
the  love  of  God ;  the  word  has  been  rescued 
from  this  d^radation,aiid  now  has  an  exclu- 
aivelj  good  signification.  Much  the  same 
honorable  history  pertains  to  the  ward  &- 
mous.  It  has  not  attained  the  eame  moral 
standing  as  virtue,  but  still  it  is  so  far  on  the 
side  of  goodness  that  we  are  obliged  to  use 
its  exact  contrary — **  in&mouB  " — when  we 
speak  of  something  particularly  bad.  But 
ti^e  word  famous  had  not,  in  WicliTs  time, 
established  for  itself  a  good  character,  for  I 
find  that  Pilate  had  a  <'&mou8"  prisoner 
called  Barabbos.  There  is  another  word 
which,  I  think,  has  very  properiy  been  de- 
graded, or  rather,  it  has  been  restored  to  its 
proper  position  from  a  higher,  which  all,  ex- 
cepting very  ill-natured  people,  will  agree  it 
never  ought  to  have  occupied.  I  refer  to  the 
word  leech.  Wiclif,  in  common  with  many 
later  writers,  appltee  this  term  to  physiciaDS. 
The  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood  had  '^  re- 
oeyved  many  thingis  of  ful  many  leohis ; " 
and  instead  of  <'  Luke  the  beloved  physician," 
we  have  "  luk  the  leche  moost  dere."  Wio- 
liTs  version  brings  before  us  another  word 
which,  unhappily,  has  suffered  in  the  lapse 
of  time.  Health  is  a  word  which  has  now  an 
almost  exclusively  physical  meaning,  or  at 
most  a  physical  and  intellectual  one.  We 
speak  of  bodily  and  mental  health,  and,  in  a 
f^urative  sense,  we -speak  of  a  healthy  trade ; 
but  we  do  not  apply  either  health  or  healthy 
in  a  purely  spiritual  sense.  This,  however, 
is  Wiclifs  constant  pi'actice.  Health  is,  in 
fact,  his  standard  word  for  salvation;  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  is  '*  the  science  of 
helthe ;  "  tlie  gospel  of  salvation  is  <<  the  gos- 
pel of  helthe ;  "  the  way  of  salvation  is  "  the 
way  of  helthe."  A  thoroughly  Saxon  word 
instead  of  the  Latin,  and  a  word,  perhaps, 
better  than  salvation  in  some  respects,  because 
it  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  sanctifi- 
cation  as  well  as  that  of  justification,  which, 
to  most  persons,  salvation  does  not ;  for  sal- 
vation, as  geiierally  understood,  means  deliv- 
erance from  some  external  evil,  e.g.,  hell  tor- 
ments. But  this  word  health  teaches  us  to 
consider  the  subjective  in  religion ;  it  reminds 
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us  not  only  of  danger,  but  of  danger  proceed- 
ing from  disease ;  it  tells  us  that  salvation 
must  be  wrought  in  us  as  well  as  for  us,  that 
it  is  a  subjective  as  well  as  an  objective  proc- 
ess. It  were  well  if  this  fine  word  could  be 
restored  to  its  former  position,  if  the  spiritual 
could  be  again  associated  with  it;  so  that 
every  man  might  be  reminded  that,  hovrever 
strong  he  may  be  in  body  and  in  mind,  he  is 
not  in  a  healthy  state  unless  he  is  a  believer 
in  the  Son  of  God.  A  thoroughly  religious 
man  is  the  only  healthy  man.  Such  is  the 
train  of  thought  suggested  by  WicliTs  use  of 
this  word. 

Some  of  WidiTs  words  have  altogether 
gone  out  of  common  use.  The  loss  of  some 
of  them  will  not  perhaps  be  very  much  re- 
gretted ;  for  example,  '^  bilipre,"  for  which 
we  have'*  measure ; "  ^<  vola^lis>"  for  which 
we  have.'*  fatUngs ;  "  *^  ohepynge,"  which  is 
Wiclif 's  word  for  market,  and  which,  per- 
haps, stiU  exists  in  its  old  signification  in 
Gheapside.  We  can  also  dispense  with 
<<  erthetiliers,"  althou^  it  is  much  more  to 
the  purpose  than  husbtodmen;  for  why  a 
husbandman  should  be  %  fiumer  any  more 
than  a  blacksmith  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  show ;  judge  serves  as  well  as  *'  domee- 
man,"  and  officer  as  well  as  Wiclif 's  <<  mais- 
terful  axer,"  who  casts  the  insolvent  debtor 
into  prison ;  murderers,  too,  are  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  *'  manquellers,"  and  we 
understand  talents  better  than  '*  besauntis," 
and  unleavened  bread  better  than  **tberf 
loaves."  But  there  are  some  words  the  loas 
of  which  we  have,  I  think,  reason  to  regret ; 
sudi,  for  example,  are  ^'  soth  "  and  ^'  soth^ 
fast."  Truth  and  truthful  are  as  good,  but 
stUl  for  words  which,  happily,  are  in  such 
great  request,  the  more  synonyms  the  better. 
<*  Soth  "  and  its  kindred  tarms  appear  oflen 
in  Wiclif.  **  Sothli,  sothli,"  fijr  verily,  vcr^ 
ily ;  Nicodemus  says  to  Christ,  <*  Maister,  we 
witen  that  thou  artsoth&st ;  "  the  £pheeian8 
are  exhorted  ''  to  stand,  having  their  louis 
girt  about  with  <  sothe&stness ; '  "  and  Paul 
asks  the  Galatians  whether  he  was  become 
their  enemy  because  he  tells  them  the 
*<  sothe."  This  word,  however,  has  almost 
disappeared,  and  what  traces  are  left  of  it 
are  discreditable;  as,  for  instance,  in  forv* 
sooth,  which  is  a  word  of  contempt,  and  hi 
soothsaying,  whioh  is  anything  but  truth* 
saying.  If  the  loss  of  the  word  <*  sooth  "  is 
to  be  regretted,  much  more  may  we  tegn^ 
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the  Ion  of  the  word  *'  ruth."  This  is  one 
of  WicliTs  favoritee ;  it  means  oompassion, 
mud  is  a  fine  Saxon  equivalent  for  this  Latin 
nord  which  has  superseded  it,  but  is  by  no 
mwDii  its  superior :  Jesus  had  <*  ruth  "  upon 
the  multitude.  And  now  what  is  lefl  of  this 
word?  We  certainly  have  it,  we  have  it  en- 
titOf  Imt  we  have  it  with  an  addition  that  de- 
stroys it — truthless.  What  shall  we  say  ?  Is 
it  true  that  we  have  lost  the  ''  ruth,"  and 
are  indeed  ruthless?  Our  language,  at  all 
erentSy  is  all  but  ruthless,  seeing  that 
"  rath  "  is  scarcely  recognized  amongst  its 
words,  certainly  not  amongst  its  leading 
irords.  But  it  will  be  said  we  have  rueful, 
which  is  equivalent  to  ruthful.  Yes,  we 
have  rueful ;  but  rueful  is  not,  as  used  by 
na,  the  opposite  to  ruthless ;  that  is  to  say, 
nulul  does  not  mean  compassionate,  unless  it 
be  compassion  for  one's  self.  Rue  and  rue- 
ful are  used  exclusively  in  a  subjective  sense. 
I  do  not  rue  another  man's  mistakes  or  mis- 
£)rtanes,  but  my  own ;  my  countenance  is 
meftil  when  I  contemplate  my  own  misery, 
not  when  I  contemplate  my  neighbor's  sor- 
rows. Thus,  what  little  of  *'  ruthfulness  "  is 
hit  na  we  keep  to  ourselves ;  it  has  become 
so  scarce  that  we  have  none  to  spare  for  oth- 
ers; and  the  word  is  chiefly  knovm  by  its 
appearing  simply  in  order  to  deny  itself  in 
**  ruthless."  According  to  Wiclif,  John  the 
Baptist  tells  the  soldiers  (whom  Wiclif  al- 
ways calls  **  knyghtis")  to  be  content  with 
*^soudis."  These  *'soudis"  meaning 
I,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  sol- 
diers, that  they  seem  to  favor  that  melan- 
choly and  discreditable  etymology  which 
eannects  soldier  and  sell,  and  which,  in  fact, 
proclaims  a  soldier  to  be  a  man  who  has  sold 
himself  for  pay.  On  this  deri\*ation,  how- 
ever, I  venture  to  oJSer  no  further  opinion. 

The  Authorized  Version  is  justly  admired 
and  prized  as  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue ;  but  as  the  reader  will  natu- 
rally expect,  Wiclif  is  still  more  Anglo- 
Saacon  than  those  who  lived  more  than  two 
hundred  years  after  him ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  nntil  wc  read  Wiclif  that  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  great  extent  to  which  the 
Latin  element  pervades  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. Without  being  very  careful  in  my 
seardi,  I  have  found  more  than  fifty  distinct 
words  and  phrases  which  Wiclif  renders  in 
his  own  native  tongue,  but  for  which  the 
translators  of  1611  have  had  recourse  to  the 


Latin.  Some  of  these  Anglo-Saxon  words 
have  died  out,  or  nearly  so;  for  instance, 
**  stie  "  which  Wiclif  constantly  uses  for  aa- 
cend :  *<  Ye  shall  see  heaven  opened,  and  the 
angels  of  God  <stiynge'  up  and  coming 
dovm  upon  the  Son  of  Man ;  "  or,  as  Wiclif 
generally,  if  not  always  renders  it,  <^  mannee 
sone."  This  word,  I  suppose,  is  still  found 
in  **  stairs,"  things  by  which  we  *'  Btie  "  or 
go  up.  <'  Outakun  "  may  also  be  regarded 
as  obsolete,  although  the  reader  will  perceive 
that  it  is  exactly  equivalent  to  except.  Wic- 
lif's  most  usual  word  for  except,  however,  is 
but  ae=  be-out;  that  is  to  say,  minus;  e.g., 
^*  But  a  man  be  borun  agen  he  mai  not  se  the 
kingdom  of  God. ' '  *  *  Sourdough  "  in  a  word 
which  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  extant, 
although  each  of  its  component  parts  is  in 
general  use;  at  all  events,  sourdough  is  a 
term  no  longer  employed  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  occurs  in  Wiclif,  viz.,  as  equivalent 
to  leaven.  <<  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
to  sourdough."  <*  Beware  of  the  sourdough 
of  Pharisees  and  Saducecs."  Again,  we 
scarcely  ever  use  the  word  **  fieldy ;  "  Wic- 
lif speaks  of  a  plain  as  ^'a  fieldi  place." 
Compare  Matt.  23 :  12,  in  tlie  Authorized 
Version,  with  Wiclif,  and  you  will  find  a 
good  specimen  of  old  Anglo^xon,  and  its 
capability  of  expressing  ideas  which  are  now 
commonly  expressed  in  terms  derived  from 
the  Latin :  '*  For  he  that  higlioth  hym  self 
shall  be  mekid,  and  he  that  mckith  hvm  self 
schal  bo  enhaunsid."  Tliis  last  ver)),  it 
should  be  remarked,  is  not  Saxon.  Another 
and  very  similar  instance  will  bo  found  in 
John  3  :  30,  "  It  bihoveth  hym  to  wexe,  but 
me  to  be  made  lasso."  Another  old  English 
word  is  **arcdo,"  used  by  Wiclif  innteod  of 
prophesy,  which  wo  have  in  our  prenent  ver- 
sion, '*  Thou  crist,  arede  to  us  who  is  he  that 
smote  thee  "  (Matt.  26  :  68). 

The  following  are  specimens  of  Saxon  terms 
in  VV^iclif  which  are  represented  by  Ijitin  in 
the  Authorized  Version.  It  should ,  h<  »wever , 
l)e  observed  that  Wiclif  docs  not  constantly 
use  these  words ;  thus,  for  example,  he  has 
redemption  as  well  as  **  agcnbiynge,"  and 
"  regeneracioun "  as  well  as  **  agenbigo- 
tinge."  Still,  '^agenbiyngo"  is  his  usual 
word  for  redemption.  ^<  Thou  were  slayn, 
and  agenboughtcst  us  to  God  in  thy  blood," 
Rev.  5  :  9.  So,  again,  his  usual  word  for  res- 
urrection is  <'  agcnrisyngc;  "  **  I  am  domed 
of  the  hope  and  of  agcnrisynge  of  deed  men," 
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Acts  23  :  6.  Then  we  have  in  Wiclif  "  en- 
did,"  for  perfected;  "goynge  out,*'  for  de- 
cease; "hunger"  for  famine;  "gode do- 
ers," for  benefactors  ;  "  token  "  for  sign  ; 
"showid,"  for  revealed;  **teeld  out,"  for 
declared ;  "  dwellyngis,"  for  mansions ; 
"  putte,"  for  ordained ;  "  make  redi,"  for 
prepare;  'Miknee,"  for  similitude,  and  for 
parable ;  "  gilte,"  for  offence;  **  lived  agen," 
for  revived  ;  <*  fejnjnge,"  for  dissimulation, 
and  for  hypocrisy ;  '*  schepardis,"  for  pas- 
tors; "gilour,"  for  deceiver;  "beheestis," 
for  promises,  and  "  bihote,"  for  promised ; 
«  halowynge  of  the  temple,"  for  dedication ; 
**  holi  men,"  for  saints ;  "  goostli,"  for  spir- 
itual ;  "  sle  "  (slay) ,  for  mortify ;  **  undeed- 
liness,"  for  immortality ;  "  sight,"  for  vision ; 
"nigh  goynge,"  for  access;  "tumynge  up 
80  doun  the  folk,"  for  perverting  the  nation ; 
"moot  halle,"  for  judgment  hall.  Instead 
of  ♦*  suppose,"  Wiclif  generally  has  **  gesse," 
using  it  exactly  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  use  it  now,  e.g.,  "  Tell  me,  therefore, 
which  of  them  will  love  him  most?  Simon 
answered  and  said,  I '  gesse '  that  he  to  whom 
he  forgave  most."  We  also  find  the  word 
"  dresse  "  used  by  Wiclif  where  the  Author- 
ized Version  has  direct,  e.g.,  "  But  God  him- 
self, and  our  Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  *  dresso '  our  way  unto  you."  This 
meaning  of  the  word  "dress"  still  lingers 
in  "  address ;  "  that  which  directs  a  visitor 
or  a  letter  to  a  man's  house.  But,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  of  aU  Wiclif 's  Saxon- 
isms  is  that  by  which  he  avoids  the  Latin 
word  "  create."  To  create  is  not  to  make 
up  or  fashion  anything  out  of  existing  mate- 
rials, but  to  bring  it  into  existence  out  of 
nothing  "Create"  and  "creator"  are, 
certainly,  very  convenient  words,  as  will  be 
seen  wlien  we  notice  Wiclif 's  rather  clumsy 
substitutes,  e.g., "  For  thy  pleasure  they  are 
and  were  created ;  "  "for  thy  wille  the 
werun  and  ben  made  of  nought "  (Rev.  4 : 
11).  "  A  faithful  creator ;  "  "  the  faithful 
maker  of  nought "  (1  Peter  4 :  19) . 

In  some  of  the  above  instances  it  will,  I 
think,  be  seen  that,  for  the  unleam^i'-.^lng- 
lishman,  Wiclif  is,  even  now,  a  better  trans- 
lator than  the  learned  divines  of  1 G 1 1 .  Min- 
isters find  that  they  must  explain  such  words 
as  similitude,  parable,  and  redemption ;  but 
"  likncs  "  and  "  agenbiyngo  "  explain  them- 
selves ;  put  them  into  modem  orthography, 
and  every  man  who  can  read  them  will  un- 
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derstand  them.  Other  cases  might  be  given ; 
for  example,  the  word  "  prevent "  has  become 
so  altered  in  its  meaning  that  we  may  truly 
say  that  it  suggests  an  idea  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  it  once  conveyed,  and  when 
we  read,  "  We  which  are  alive,  and  remain 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  pre- 
vent them  which  are  asleep,"  we  find  it  nec- 
essary to  enter  upon  an  explanation,  if  we 
have  to  address  ignorant  persons ;  but  Wic- 
lif, using  instead  of  prevent  "  come  bifor," 
gives  the  apostle's  meaning  clearly  and  at 
once.  In  the  Authorized  Version  of  John  10 : 
1,  the  words  thief  and  robber  do  tolerably  well 
convey  the  distinction  implied  in  the  original 
terms,  the  thief  being  the  man  who  secretly 
appropriates  that  which  is  another's ;  while 
the  robber  does  so  openly  and  with  violence ; 
but  this  distinction,  if  not  more  accurately 
marked,  is  much  more  strongly  given,  by 
Wiclif,  who  calls  these  chaiacters  respec- 
tively, "a  night  theef  and  a  day  theef." 
Dean  Trench  considers  it  probable  that  in  the 
expression  "  which  strain  at  a  gnat "  an  er- 
ror has  crept  into  our  version,  through  the 
carelessness  of  some  printer,  and  that  the 
translators  intended  us  to  read  "  which  strain 
out  a  gnat. ' '  However  this  may  be, "  strain- 
ing at  a  gnat "  is  a  phrase  almost  destitute 
of  meaning.  Wiclif  reads,  "  blinde  leders 
clensynge  a  gnat, .but  swolowyngea  camel ;  " 
this,  though  not  very  clear,  seems  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  idea  of  carefully  removing  a 
gnat  from  the  cup  than  the  authorized  version 
affords.  When  we  read  that  the  Baptist's 
head  was  put  into  a  charger,  we  have  by  no 
means  so  plain  a  statement  as  Wiclif  gives 
us  by  using  the  word  "  dische."  "  Do  vio- 
lence to  no  man,"  seems  to  be  rather  a  strange 
injunction  to  soldiers,  who  are  in  the  same 
sentence  told  to  be  content  with  their  wages, 
and  who,  therefore,  are  permitted  to  continue 
in  the  service.  WicliPs  version,  if  not  so 
literal,  seems  to  be  more  in  accordance  to  the 
spirit  of  the  passage — "  smyte  ye  wrongfulli 
no  man."  "  Thou  fool !  this  night  thy  aoiil 
shall  be  required  of  thee ;  "  here  our  vendoii 
is  certainly  not  literal,  nor  does  it  well  ex- 
press our  Lord's  meaning.  Wiclif  renders 
the  passage  thus,  "  Fool,  in  this  night  thd 
shalle  take  thi  liif  fro  thee."  To  whomso- 
ever the  plural  pronoun  refers,  the  original 
is  plural,  and  the  propriety  of  altering  the 
expression  into  an  impersonal  form  is,  at 
least,  questionable.    '  ^  llow  hardly  shall  Umj 
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thsi  haiwe  riches  ontor  into  the  kingdom  of 
God."  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  cYer  met 
wUh  a  man  who  thought  himself  rich ;  as 
long  as  any  person  knows  of  another  who  is 
vealihier  than  himself,  he  thinks  himself  very 
poor ;  and  so  these  solemn  words  are  words 
which  oHen  fail  to  reach  a  rich  man*s  con- 
■denoe;  while  a  comparatively  poor  man, 
liowefer  greedy  of  gain,  thinks  that  because 
he  has  not  £10,000  a  year  the  text  cannot  haye 
any  reference  to  him.  Now,  I  think  that 
WicliTs  version  is  more  literal,  and  at  the 
nine  time  more  calculated  to  impress  us  all 
with  the  danger  arising  from  the  love  of  gain, 
— ^*  How  hard  thoi  that  hon  money  schuln 
6ntre  into  the  kyngdom  of  God . ' '  Most  justly 
do  we  find  fault  with  the  epithet  which  the 
Anihorized  Version  introduces  in  the  passage, 
**  who  shall  change  our  vile  body ''  (Phil.  3  : 
21).  Alford^  Ellicott,  and  others,  reject  this 
adjective  in  a  most  decided  manner,  and 
vead,  '*  the  body  of  our  humiliation."  But 
Widif  anticipated  our  modem  scholars, 
*'  whiche  schal  refourme  the  bodi  of  our  meke- 
iMMe."  When  in  our  version  we  read, 
"  Whether  it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme  " 
(1  Peter  2 :  13),  wo  apply  to  a  creature  an 
epithet  which  seems  more  fitting  for  the  Ore- 
aior,  whom,  accordingly,  we  call  <*  The  Su- 
preme Being."  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  the  desire  to  gratify  James  I.'s  lofly  no- 
tions of  the  royal  prerogative  that  induced 
the  translators  of  IGU  to  adopt  this  word ;  I 
believe  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  ear- 
lier fioglish  versions  of  the  passage.  Wiclif 
does  foil  justice  both  to  the  text  and  to  the 


king  by  reading  the  clause  thus :  *'  Be  ye 
suget  ....  to  the  king  as  to  hym  that  is 
higher  in  state."  Our  version  tells  us  that 
the  prophets  testified  concerning  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  fol- 
low "  (1  Peter  1 :  11) .  Glory  is  in  the  orig- 
inal a  plural  noun,  and  so  Wiclif  has  rendered 
it,  giving  us,  as  the  inspired  author  intended 
to  give  us,  a  better,  a  more  comprehensive 
idea  than  our  version  suggests.  Not  one  gloij 
but  many  followed  the  Saviour*s  sufierings. 
Once  more,  the  phrase  **  a  peculiar  people  '* 
(1  Pet.  2 :  9),  is  so  utterly  incapable  of  con- 
veying the  sense  of  the  original  to  the  gener- 
ality of  readers,  that  it  has  to  be  most  care- 
fully explained.  For  anything  that  appeaia 
to  the  contrary,  the  word  peculiar  may  refer 
to  this  or  that  quality,  property,  or  charac- 
teristic of  Christians  ;  to  anything  that  causae 
them  to  differ  from  the  unconverted.  To 
very  few  readers  will  it  occur  that  the  great 
doctrine  of  redemption  is  contained  in  thia 
word.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact,  and  Wio- 
lif  shows  it,  not  perhaps  in  the  very  clearest 
manner,  but  still  in  such  a  manner  that  noth- 
ing but  great  stupidity  can  permit  any  reader 
to  miss  it.  Wiclif  poids,  ^*  a  people  of  pur- 
chasynge  ;  "  i.e.,  a  people  whom  Christ  haa 
bought  with  his  blood ;  this  it  is  that  makes 
Christians  *<  a  peculiar  people." 

I  liave  thus  endeavored  to  present  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  version 
made  by  our  great  Reformer ;  and  I  hope 
that,  whether  considered  in  a  literary  or  a 
theological  light,  this  article  may  prove  not 
altogether  destitute  of  interest  and  instruo- 
tion.  lIuGU  Stowell  Brown. 


Dabivo  of  Alpixr  QriDES. — It  is  almost  in- 
eredible  with  what  safety  and  case  the  mountai- 
neer peases  the  most  danp;er()us  places,  carrying 
heavy  burdens.  Wlion  Hii^^i,  on  his  Fini^teraar- 
hom  expedition,  could  Kc:ii*cely  get  on,  owing  to 
an  iigary  to  bis  foot,  Lcuthuld  tcwk  him  up  no- 
Un9  volena  on  his  b:ick,  and  hastened  with  him 
down  the  glacier,  whilst  storm  and  night  were 
Mproaohing.  The  other  two  experienced  guide;*, 
Wahren  and  Zemt,  emulated  him  in  carrying  their 
master.  Hugi  sciys,  it  wa.s  incitKliblc  to  him  how 
Ifaeee  men,  without  a  ntick,  holding  their  burden 
with  both  h:uidM,  npnui*^  over  crevoii^^os  in  the 
twlli^t  wheno  all  w:is  deceitful  and  uncertain. 

We  have  already  i;ivcn  examples  of  the  audacity 
wiUi  which  the  guides  venture  upon  breakneck 
k^is  ;  here  is  one  more  that  will  illustrate  their 
eoorage  in  another  way.  Got.  Studer,  on  his  re- 
turn mm  the  Jungfrou,  had  let  his  hat  fiill  into 
a  deep  crevasse,  which  sank  without  a  break, 


with  surfaces  of  ice  as  steep  as  the  steepest  tower. 
The  crevasse  grow  narrower  further  down,  whilst 
the  opposite  wall  rose  vertically  out  of  tlie  dark- 
ness covered  with  icicles,  llie  guide,  Banuholzer, 
who  was  annoyed  at  the  loss  of  the  cap,  called 
out  at  once  that  ho  would  sec  where  it  was,  and. 
in  spite  of  all  dissuasion,  had  the  iitpo  tied  ruuna 
his  Ixxly,  and  let  himself  slide  down  into  the  aw- 
ful depth.  When  ho  had  got  some  way  down, 
having  got  a  footing  on  an  ioo  pillar  that  threat* 
cncd  to  give  way  every  moment,  ho  saw  the  lest 
cap  lying  still  some  way  below  Iiim.  The  rope, 
held  by  the  two  men  above,  was  not  long  enough. 
Tlic  foolhardy  Bannholzcr  untied  himself  and  got 
further  down.  After  an  anxious  pause  ho  gave 
an  exulting  cry.  Ho  hod  frot  his  prey,  and  came 
up  again  to  daylight  Although  he  ha<l  \xxn  to 
a  depth  of  at  least  100  feet,  lie  Kiid  that  the  cre- 
vaase  continued  to  an  unfathomable  depth.— 
Sketches  of  Life  and  JVdture  in  the  MounUUn*^ 
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PART  I.  —  CHAPTER  I. 
THB  ladies'  0PI5I0K. 

*<  Yo0  don't  mean  to  say  she's  going  to  be 
Huurried — ^not  Mary  ?  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it.  She  was  too  fond  of  her  poor  husband 
who  pat  such  tmst  in  her.  No,  no,  child — 
don't  tell  such  nonsense  to  me." 

So  said  old  Miss  Harwood  when  the  dread- 
fol  intellig^ioe  was  first  oommunicated  to 
ber.  The  two  old  sisters,  who  were  both 
eharitable  old  souls,  and  liked  to  think  the 
best  of  eyerjbody,  were  equally  distressed 
about  this  piece  of  village  scimdal.  *  *  I  don^t 
say  anything  about  her  poor  husband — he 
was  a  fool  to  trust  so  much  to  a  woman  of 
her  age,"  said  Miss  Amelia;  **  but  in  my 
opinion  Mary  Clifford  has  sense  to  know 
when  she's  weU  off."  The  very  idea  made 
the  sisters  angry  ;  a  woman  with  five  thou- 
sand a  year,  with  S:9e  fine  children,  with  the 
handsomest  house  and  most  perfect  little  es- 
tablishment within  twenty  miles  of  Summer- 
hayes;  a  widow,  with  nobody  to  cross  or 
eontradict  her,  with  her  own  way  and  will  to 
her  heart's  content — ^young  enough  to  be  still 
admired  and  paid  attention  to,  and  old 
enough  to  indulge  in  those  fcnnale  pleasures 
without  any  harm  coming  of  i| ;  to  think  of 
a  woman  in  such  exceptionally  blessed  cir- 
oumfitances  stooping  her  head  under  the  yoke, 
and  yielding  a  second  time  to  the  subjection 
of  marriage,  was  more  than  either  of  the  Miss 
Harwoods  could  believe. 

"  But  I  believe  it's  quite  true — indeed,  I 
know  it's  quite  true,"  said  the  curate's  little 
wife.  "  Mr.  Spencer  heard  it  first  from  the 
Miss  Summerhayes,  who  did  not  know  what 
to  tlvink — their  own  brother,  you  know ;  and 
yet  they  couldn't  forget  that  poor  dear  Mr. 
Clifford  was  their  cousin ;  and  then  they  are 
neither  of  them  married  themselves,  poor 
dears,  which  makes  them  harder  upon  her." 

"  Wo  have  never  been  married,"  said  Miss 
Amelia ;  <*  I  don't  see  what  difference  that 
makes.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  airs  you 
little  creatures  give  yourselves  on  the  strength 
of  being  married.  I  suppose  you  think  it's 
all  right — it's  a  compliment  to  her  first  hus- 
band, ch?  and  shows  she  was  happy  with 
him  ? — that's  what  the  men  say  when  they 
take  a  second  wife;  that's  how  you  would 
do  I  suppose,  if— 


)) 
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0,  Miss  Amelia,  don't  be  so  cruel," 
cried  the  little  wife.  *<I  should  die.  Do 
you  think  I  could  ever  endure  to  live  without 
Julius?  I  don't  understand  what  people*6 
hearts  are  made  <^  that  can  do  such  things ; 
but  then,"  added  the  little  woman,  wiping 
her  bright  eyes,  **  Mr.  Clifford  was  not  like 
my  husband.    He  was  very  good,  I  dare  say, 

and  all  that — ^but  he  wasn't Well,  I 

don't  think  he  was  a  taking  man.  He  used 
to  sit  such  a  long  time  after  dinner.     He 

used  to it's  very  wicked  to  bo  unkind  to 

the  dead — ^but  he  wasn't  the  scnrt  of  man  a 
woman  could  break  her  heart  for,  you 
know." 

<'  I  should  like  to  know  who  is,"  said  Miss 
Amelia.  <*  He  lefV  her  everything,  without 
making  provision  for  one  of  the  children. 
He  gave  her  the  entire  power,  like  a  fbol,  at 
her  age.  He  did  not  deserve  anything  bet- 
ter ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  Mboj  Clifilbrd 
has  the  sense  to  know  when  she's  well  off." 

«  Well,  well!"  said  old  Miss  Harwood, 
*<  I  couldn't  have  believed  it,  but  now  as  yoQ 
go  on  discussing,  I  dare  say  it'll  turn  oat 
true.  When  a  thing  comes  so  far  as  to  be 
discussed,  it's  going  to  happen.  I've  always 
found  it  so.  Well,  well !  love  has  gone  out 
of  fiifihion  now-a-days.  When  I  was  a  girl 
things  were  different.  We  did  not  talk  about 
it  half  so  much,  nor  read  novels.  Bat  we 
had  the  right  feelings.  I  dare  say  she  wlE 
be  just  as  affectionate  to  Tom  Summerhayes 
as  she  was  to  her  poor,  dear  husband.  O, 
my  dear,  it's  very  sad — ^I  think  it's  very  sad 
— five  fine  children,  and  she  can't  be  content 
with  that.  It'll  turn  out  badly,  dear,  and 
that  you'U  see." 

"  He'll  swindle  her  out  of  all  her  money," 
said  Miss  Amelia. 

'<  Oh,  don't  say  such  drcfeidful  things," 
cried  the  curate's  little  wife,  getting  ap 
hastily.  <<  I  am  sure  I  hope  they'll  be  happy 
—  that  is,  as  happy  as  they  can  be,'^ 
she  added,  with  a  touch  of  candid  disap- 
proval. **  I  must  run  away  to  baby  now; 
the  poor  dear  children ! — I  must  say  I  am 
sorry  for  them — to  have  another  man  broa^t 
in  in  their  poor  papa's  place ;  but  oh,  I  most 
run  away,  else  I  shall  be  Baying  cruel  thiDgi 
too." 

The  two  Miss  Harwoods  discussed  this  in- 
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mbject  largely  after  Mrs.  Spencer 
bad  gone.  The  Summcrhayes  people  had 
been,  on  the  whole,  wonderfully  merciful  to 
Mn.  Clifibrd  during  her  five  years'  solitary 
veign  at  Fontanel.  She  had  been  an  affec- 
tioiiAte  wife — she  was  a  good  mother — she 
had  worn  the  weeds  of  her  widowhood  seri- 
OiiBiy,  and  had  not  plunged  into  any  indis- 
flnei  gayetiee  when  she  took  them  off;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  she  had  emerged  sufficiently 
from  her  seclusion  to  restore  Fontanel  to  it 
old  position  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  houses 
in  the  eoonty.  What  could  woman  do  more? 
Ton  Snmmerhayes  was  her  husband's  cousin ; 
he  had  been  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  nat- 
Qxally  understood  affitirs  in  general  better 
than  she  did.  Everybody  knew  that  he  vras 
an  idle  fellow.  Afler  old  Mr.  Summcrhayes 
died,  everybody  quite  expected  that  Tom 
ipoold  settle  down  in  the  old  manor,  and  live 
an  agreeable  useless  life,  instead  of  toiling 
himself  to  death  in  hopes  of  one  day  being 
lord  chancellor — a  very  unlikely  chance  at 
the  best ;  and  events  came  about  exactly  as 
evecrybody  had  predicted.  At  the  same  time, 
the  entile  neighborhood  allowed  that  Tom 
had  exerted  himself  quite  beyond  all  prece- 
dent on  behalf  of  his  cousin's  widow.  Poor 
Mary  Clifford  had  a  great  deal  too  much  on 
her  hands,  ho  vras  always  saying.  It  was  a 
•dfish  sort  of  kindness  to  crush  down  a  poor 
litde  woman  under  all  that  weight  of  wealth 
and  responsibility ;  and  so,  at  last,  here  was 
what  had  come  of  it.  The  Miss  Ilarwoods 
Mt  and  talked  it  all  over  that  cold  day  in  the 
diawing-room  of  Woodbine  Cottage,  which 
had  one  window  looking  to  the  village  green, 
and  another,  a  large,  round,  bright  lx)w- 
window,  opening  to  the  garden.  The  fire 
was  more  agreeable  than  the  garden  that 
day.  Miss  Ilarwood  sat  knitting  in  her('n8y. 
ebair,  while  Miss  Amelia  occupied  herself  in 
ticketing  all  that  miscellaneous  basket  of  ar- 
tides  destined  for  the  bazaar  of  ladies'  work 
to  be  held  in  Summcrhayes  in  Februnry ;  but 
work  advanced  slowly  under  the  influence  of 
BQch  an  inducement  to  talk.  The  old  hulies, 
IS  may  be  supposed,  came  to  a  sudden  pause 
and  looked  confused  and  guilty  when  the 
door  opened  and  the  Miss  Summerhaycs  were 
announced.  Perhaps  the  new  visitors  might 
even  have  heard  something  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  was  going  on  with  so  much  ani- 
mation. Certainly  it  came  to  a  most  abrupt 
conclusion,  and  the  Miss  Ilarwoods  looked 
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consciously  into  each  other's  laces  when  the 
ladies  of  the  manor-house  came  to  the  door. 

These  ladies  were  no  longer  young,  bat 
they  were  far  from  having  reached  tho  ven- 
erable certainty  of  old-maidenhood  which 
possessed  the  atmosphere  of  Woodbine  Cot- 
tage. They  were  still  in  the  fidgety,  un- 
settled state  of  unweddednesB — women  who 
had  fallen  out  of  their  occupation,  and  were 
subject  to  little  tempers  and  vapors,  not  from 
real  ill-humor  or  sourness,  but  simply  by 
reason  of  the  vacancy  and  unsatisfaotion  of 
their  lives.  The  Miss  Summcrhayes  often 
enough  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves, and  being  unphiloeophical,  as  women 
naturally  are,  they  sot  dovm  this  restless  con- 
dition of  mind,  not  to  the  account  of  human 
nature  generally,  and  of  female  impatience 
in  particular,  but  to  their  own  single  and 
unwodded  condition — a  matter  which  still 
seemed  capable  of  remedy ;  so  that  the  fact 
must  be  admitted,  that  Miss  Laura  and  Miss 
Lydia  were  sometimes  a  little  flighty  and  un- 
certain in  their  temper ;  sometimes  a  little 
harsh  in  their  judgments  ;  and,  in  short,  in 
most  matters  betrayed  a  certain  unscttlodness 
and  impatience  in  their  minds,  as  people 
generally  do,  in  every  condition  of  existence, 
when  they  are  discontented  with  their  lot. 
The  chances  are  that  nothing  vrould  have 
pleased  them  better  than  to  have  plunged 
into  an  immediate  discussion  of  all  tho  cir- 
cumstances of  this  strange  piece  of  news  with 
which  Summcrhayes  v?as  ringing;  but  the 
position  was  complicated  by  tho  &ct  that 
they  were  accompanied  by  little  Louisa  Clif- 
ford, who  was  old  enough  to  understand  all 
that  xraa  said,  and  quick  enough  to  guess  at 
any  allusion  which  might  bo  made  to  her 
mother,  however  skilfully  veiled ;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  situation  was  as  difficult  a  one 
for  tlie  four  ladies,  burning  to  speak  but  yet 
incapable  of  utterance,  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived. 

**  Oh,  how  far  on  you  are,"  cried  Miss 
Laura ;  **  I  have  not  got  in  half  the  work 
that  has  been  promised  to  me ;  but  you  al- 
ways are  first  with  everything — first  in  gar- 
dening*, first  in  working,  first  in *' 

*'  All  the  news,  I  am  sure,"  said  Miss 
Lydia  ;  **  we,  of  (Niurse,  never  hear  anything 
till  it  has  happened.  Invoking!  Loo, 
8houldn*t  you  like  to  go  to  Mim  IIarwood*s 
maid,  and  ask  her  to  show  you  the  cfaickcnsT 
She  has  a  perfect  genius  for  poultry,  though 
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ahc  is  such  a  little  thing ;  and  Miss  Amelia 
has  such  loves  of  dorkings.  We  sha'n't  be 
leaving  for  half  an  hour  ;  now  go,  there's  a 
dear!" 

"  Thank  you,  Cousin  Lydia,  I'd  rather 
look  at  the  things  for  the  bazaar,"  returned 
Loo,  lifting  a  pair  of  acute,  suspicious  eyes ; 
a  pale-faced  little  creature,  sharp-v^itted  and 
▼igilant,  instinctively  conscious  whj  her 
amusement  wos  thus  carefully  provided  for 
— Loo  did  not  choose  to  go. 

<<  Such  a  nuisance  !"  said  Miss  Laura ;  '<  I 
say  we  are  just  far  enough  off  at  the  manor 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  everything  except 
the  bores  and  the  troubles.  You  alvrays 
think  of  us  when  you  have  stupid  visitors, 
but  you  keep  all  that's  exciting  to  yourselves. 
Loo,  darling !  the  Miss  Harwoods'  violets  are 
always  out  earlier  than  any  one  else's.  I 
have  such  a  passion  for  violets !  Do  run  out, 
dear,  and  see  if  you  can  find  one  for  me  yon- 
der under  the  hedge." 

<<  I  will  ask  mamma  to  send  you  some  to- 
morrow. Cousin  Laura,"  said  the  determined 
little  Loo. 

**  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  it?" 
said  Miss  Lydia,  in  a  half-whisper.    <*  Loo !" 

<'  Loo  will  carry  this  basket  up-stairs  for 
me  to  my  room,"  said  Miss  Uarwood,  <*  and 
ask  Uarriet  to  show  you  the  things  in  my 
cupboard,  dear.  All  the  prettiest  things  are 
there,  and  such  a  very  grand  cushion  that  I 
mean  to  make  your  mamma  buy.  Tell  Har- 
riet to  show  you  everything  ;  there's  a  dar- 
ling !  That  is  a  very  bright  little  girl,  my 
dears,"  said  the  old  lady,  when  Loo  with- 
drew, reluctant  but  dutiful.  ''  I  hope  noth- 
ing will  ever  be  done  to  crush  her  spirit.  I 
suppose  you  must  have  both  come  to  tell  us 
it's  not  true." 

^^Oh,  you  mean  about  my  brother  and 
Mary  Clifford,"  cried  out  both  sisters  in  a 
breath.  "0,  Miss  Harwood,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  thing  ?  Did  you  ever  know 
anything  so  dreadful  ?  Tom,  that  might  have 
married  anybody ! "  cried  Miss  Lydia  ;  **  and 
Mary  Clifford,  that  was  so  inconsolable,  and 
pretended  to  have  broken  her  heart !"  cried 
the  younger  sister.  They  were  botli  in  a 
flutter  of  eagerness,  neither  permitting  the 
other  to  speak. 

''  Oh,  dear,  dear,  it  does  come  so  hard  upon 
us,"  said  Miss  Laura,  ^'  we  that  have  always 
had  such  a  prejudice  against  second  marriages ; 
and  a  cousin's  widow  —  it's  almost  like  a 
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brother ;  and  if  poor  Harry  could  rise  from 
his  grave,  what  would  he  say !  "  concluded 
Miss  Lydia,  who  took  up  the  strain  without 
any  intervals  of  punctuation.  *'  I  begin  to 
think  it's  all  true  the  gentlemen  eay  about 
women's  inconstancy ;  that  is,  your  common 
style  of  women,"  ran  on  the  elder,  without 
any  pause ;  '^  and  poor,  dear  Tom,  who  might 
have  married  any  one,"  cried  the  younger, 
out  of  breath. 

"  Then  I  perceive,"  said  Miss  Amelia  Har- 
wood, '*  it's  true?  Well,  I  don't  see  much 
harm,  for  my  part,  if  they  have  everything 
properly  settled  first.  Poor  Harry  was  all 
very  well,  I  dare  say,  but  he  was  a  great  fool 
not  to  provide  for  his  children.  Your  brother 
said  so  at  the  time ;  but  I  did  think,  for  my 
part,  that  Mary  Clifford  had  the  sense  to 
know  when  she  vras  well  off." 

'*  Oh,  she  shov^  that,"  cried  Lydia  Sum- 
merhayes,  with  a  little  toss  of  her  head ; 
'*  widows  are  so  designing ;  they  know  the 
ways  of  men,  and  how  to  manage  them,  very 
differently  from  any  of  us — if  we  could  stoop 
to  such  a  thing,  which  of  course,  rre  wouldn't. 
Oh,  yes,  Mary  Clifford  knovra  very  well  what 
she's  about.  I  am  sure  I  have  told  Tom  he 
was  her  honorary  secretary  fo/  many  a  day. 
I  thought  she  was  just  making  upe  of  him  to 
serve  her  own  purpose ;  I  never  thought  how 
far  her  wiles  went.  If  it  bad  been  her  law- 
yer, or  the  curate,  or  any  humble  person ; 
but  Tom !  He  might  have  done  so  much  bet- 
ter," said  Laura,  chimii^  in  at  some  imper- 
ceptible point,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  where  one  voice  ended  and  the  other  be- 
gan. 

<<  Well,  I  must  say  I  am  disappointed  in' 
Mary  Clifford,"  said  Miss  Harwood,  "she 
was  always  such  an  affectionate  creature. 
That's  why  it  is,  I  dare  say.  These  affec- 
tionate people  can't  do  without  an  object; 
but  her  five  children " 

"  Ah !  yes,  her  ^yo  children,"  exclaimed 
the  Miss  Summerhayes ;  "  only  imagine  dear 
Tom  making  such  a  marriage !  Why,  Char- 
ley Clifford  has  been  at  Eton  ever  so  long ;  he 
is  fifteen.  .  And  dear  Tom  is  quite  a  young 
man,  and  might  have  married  anybody,"  said 
the  last  of  the  two,  taking  up  the  chorus :  '<  it 
is  too  dreadful  to  think  of  it — such  a  cutting 
blow  to  us." 

*'  I  can't  see  how  it  is  so  very  bad  for  you,'* 
said  Miss  Amelia  Uarwood ;  **  of  course  thej 
will  live  at  Fontanel,  and  you  will  still  keep 
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ih&  manor-hoaBO.  I  think  it's  rather  a  good 
ihixig  for  you  for  my  part.  Ilush !  there's 
tibe  child  again  —  clever  little  thing  —  she 
knows  quite  well  what  we've  been  talking  of. 
My  dear,  I  hope  Harriet  showed  you  all  the 
thinglB — and  isn't  that  a  pretty  cushion  ?  Tell 
your  Tnn-TTfiTna  I  mean  to  make  her  buy  it,  as 
ibe  is  the  richest  lady  I  know." 

**Are  you  going,  my  dears?"  said  the 
dder  old  lady.  '*  I  am  sorry  you  have  so  lit- 
tle time  to  stay — I  hope  you  will  find  things 
•Range  themselves  comfortably,  and  that 
everybody  will  be  happy.  Don't  get  excited 
-—it's  astonishing  how  everything  settles  down . 
YoQ  want  to  speak  to  me,  Loo,"  said  Miss 
Hiarwood,  starting  a  little  when  she  had  just 
reseated  herself  in  her  easy-chair  after  dis- 
miwwing  her  visitors.  '*  Certainly,  dear  ;  I 
■appose  you  have  set  your  Jittle  heart  on  one 
of  the  pretty  pincushions  np-stairs." 

«*  No,  indeed,  nothing  of  the  sort — I  hope 
I  know  better  than  to  care  for  such  trump- 
ery," said  Loo,  with  an  angry  glow  on  her 
little  pale  face.  <'  I  stopped  behind  to  say, 
tbat  whatever  mamma  pleases  to  do,  we  mean 
to  stand  by  her,"  cried  poor  Mary  Cliflford's 
only  champion.  *'  I'm  not  sure  whether  I 
■ball  like  it  or  not  for  myself— but  we  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  stand  by  mamma,  and 
■0  we  will,  as  long  as  we  live ;  and  she  shall 
do  what  she  likes !  "  cried  the  little  heroine. 
Two  big  tears  were  in  those  brown  eyes,  which 
looked  twice  as  bright  and  as  big  through 
those  great  dewdrops  which  Loo  would  not 
fbr  the  world  have  allowed  to  fall .  She  opened 
ber  eyelids  wider  and  wider  to  re-absorb  the 
ontimcly  tears,  and  looked  full,  with  childish 
defiance,  in  Miss  Ilarwood's  face. 

*'  Loo,  you  are  a  dear  !  "  said  prompt  Miss 
Amelia,  kissing  the  child  ;  '*  you  shall  have 
the  prettiest  pincushion  in  all  my  basket." 
Hio  little  girl  vanished  suddenly  after  this 
■peech,  half  in  indignation  at  the  promise, 
ImIT  because  the  tears  would  not  be  disposed 
of  otherwise,  and  it  was  necessary  to  rush 
ontfiide  to  conceal  their  dropping.  **  Ah ! 
Amelia," said  kind  old  Miss  Ilarwood,  ''I'm 
■orry  for  poor  Mary  in  my  heart — but  I'd 
ntl^r  have  that  child  *s  love  than  Tom  Sum- 
merhayes." 

"  Poor  Mary !  for  my  part,  I  have  no  pa- 
tienoo  with  her,"  said  the  practical  ^lis8 
Amelia ;  ' '  a  woman  come  to  her  time  of  life 
ought  to  have  the  sense  to  know  when  she's 
weU  off." 
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Such  was  the  character  of  the  comments 
upon  Mrs.  Clifford's  marriage  when  it  was 
first  talked  of,  in  Woodbine  Cottage,  and 
generally  among  all  the  female  portion  of  so- 
ciety as  it  existed  in  Summerhayes. 

CHAPTER   II. 
WHAT  THB  GOTTLBMBN  SAID. 

TuE  rector  of  Summerhayes  was  the  Miss 
Harwoods'  brother,  much  younger  however, 
unmarried,  and  rather  a  fine  man  in  his  way. 
lie  had  a  little  dinner,  as  it  happened,  the 
same  evening,  llis  table  only  held  six,  Mr. 
Ilarwood  said.  The  rectory  vras  an  old-fash- 
ioned house,  and  the  dining-room  would  have 
quite  admitted  a  table  which  could  dine  twenty 
— but  such  were  not  the  rector's  inclinations. 
There  are  enough  men  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Summerhayes  to  make  it  very  possible  to 
vary  your  parties  pleasantly  when  you  have 
a  table  that  only  holds  six,  whereas  with  a 
large  number  yOu  can  only  have  the  same 
people  over  and  over  again ;  and  Mr.  Ilar- 
wood did  not  like  to  be  bored.  He  had  a 
friend  with  him  from  town,  as  he  always  hod 
on  such  occasions.  He  had  his  curate,  and 
young  Chesterfield  from  Dal  ton,  and  Major 
Aldborough,  and  Dr.  Gossett ;  rather  a  vil- 
lage party — as  he  explained  to  Mr.  Temple, 
the  stranger — but  not  bad  company.  The 
dinner  was  a  very  good  one,  like  all  the  rec- 
tor's little  dinners,  and  was  consumed  with 
that  judicious  reticence  in  the  way  of  talk, 
and  wise  suspension  of  wit,  which  is  only 
practicable  in  a  party  composed  of  men.  By 
means  of  this  sensible  quietness,  the  dinner 
was  done  full  justice  to,  and  the  company  ex- 
panded into  full  force  over  their  wine.  Then 
the  conversation  became  animated.  The  rec- 
tor, it  is  true,  indulged  in  ten  minutes'  par- 
ish talk  with  the  doctor,  while  Mr.  Temple 
and  Major  Aldborough  opened  the  first  par- 
allel of  a  political  duel,  and  young  Chester* 
field  discoursed  on  the  last  Meet  to  poor  Mr. 
Spencer,  who,  reduced  into  curatehood  and 
economy,  still  felt  his  mouth  water  over  such 
forbidden  pleasures.  Then  Mr.  Ilarwood 
himself  introduced  the  subject  which  at  that 
time  reigned  paramount  over  all  other  sul^ 
jects  at  Summerhayes. 

'^  So  Tom  Summerhayes  is  going  to  marry 
little  Mrs.  Clifford,"  said  the  rector ;  "  liadn't 

i  you  heard  of  it  ?    Yes,  these  grapes  arc  from 
Fontanel.    Slie  has  a  capital  gardener,  and 

1  her  conser\'atories  are  the  finest  in  the  ooun- 
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ty.  A  very  pleasant  little  house  altogether, 
though  there  are  some  particulars  about  her 
table  which  one  feels  to  be  feeble.  Her  din- 
ners are  always  a  little  defective  since  poor 
Clifford's  death — ^too  mild,  you  know — too 
sweet — ^want  the  severer  taste  of  a  man." 

**  Mrs.  Clifford — a  pretty  little  woman  with 
brown  eyes  ?  "  said  Mr.  Temple.  "  I've  met 
her  somewhere.  So  she  gives  dinners,  does 
she  ?  When  I  saw  her  she  was  in  the  rednse 
line.    I  suppose  that  didn't  last." 

**  It  lasted  quite  long  enough,"  said  Dr. 
Gossett ;  **  nothing  could  be  more  proper,  or 
more  lady-like,  or  more  satisfiu^tory  in  every 
way.  If  I  had  a  wife  and  were  unluckily  to 
die,  I  should  wish  her  just  to  wear  her  weeds 
and  so  forth  like  Mrs.  Clifford — a  charming 
woman  ;  what  should  we  do  without  her  in 
the  parish?  but  as  for  Tom  Summer- 
hayes " 

*<  He's  an  ass,"  growled  the  major. 
<*  What's  he  got  to  do  burdening  himself 
with  other  people's  children.  Why,  there's 
five  of  'on,  sir  !  They'll  hate  him  like  poi- 
son— ^they'll  think  he's  in  no  end  of  conspir- 
acies to  shut  them  out  of  their  fortune.  By 
Jove !  if  he  knew  as  much  about  other  peo- 
ple's children  as  I  do.  I've  had  two  &milies 
consigned  to  me  from  Indiar— as  if  I  were  a 
reformatory,  or  a  schoolmaster,  by  Jove! 
She^s  all  very  well,  as  women  go ;  but  I 
wouldn't  marry  that  fiunily, — no,  not  for 
hoenty-^ve  thousand  a-year." 

<'  I  confess  I  think  it's  a  pity,"  said  Mr. 
Spencer,  playing  with  the  Fontanel  grapes. 
The  curate  perhaps  was  thinking  in  his  heart 
that  such  delicate  little  souvenirs  might  have 
gone  quite  as  appropriately  to  his  own  little 
manage  as  to  the  rector's,  who  lacked  for 
nothing.  ''  It's  like  going  into  life  at  sec- 
ond-hand, you  know.  I  shouldn't  Uke  it,  for 
my  part.  The  children  are  a  drawback,  to 
be  sure ;  but  that's  not  the  greatest,  to  my 
mind  ;  they  are  nice  enough  children." 

<'  Delightful  children  !  "  cried  the  doctor, 
<<  little  bricks !  plucky  little  things !  I  don't 
care  for  babies,  though  they're  partly  my 
business.  A  fiunily  ready-made  would  just 
Suit  me." 

**  Well,  it  aint  much  in  my  line  to  say  what 
a  fellow  ought  or  oughtn't  to  do,"  said  young 
Chesterfield.  *'  I'm  not  a  marrying  man  my- 
self. I  don't  pretend  to  understand  that  sort 
of  thing  you  know.  Bat  Summerhayes  aint  a 
spoon,  as  everybody  wiU  allow.    Ho  knows 
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what  he's  doing.  Last  time  I  was  at  Fonta- 
nel, I  couldn't  make  out  fiar  the  life  of  me 
what  Mrs.  Clifford  wanted  with  that  new  set 
of  stables.  She  said  they  were  preparing 
against  Charley's  growing  up.  I  thought 
somehow  Summerhayes  must  have  a  hand  in 
it,  and  it 'a  plain  enough  now." 

<^  Well,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  for  her," 
said  the  rector ;  ^<  he's  been  a  sort  of  unpaid 
steward  at  Fontanel.  I  dare  say  she  didn't 
know  how  to  reward  him  otherwise.  I  be- 
lieve that's  the  handiest  way  of  making  it  up 
toaman  inalady's  &ncy.  It's  a  dangerous 
kin^.  of  business  to  go  on  long  ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  there's  anythiog  to  find  fault  with. 
She's  pretty  and  he's  not  young ; — well,  not 
exactly  a  young  fellow,  I  meMi,"  said  the 
rector,  with  a  half  apology.  **  I  dare  say 
they'll  do  very  -^U  together.  If  poor  Clif- 
ford had  only  made  a  sensible  will — ^but  finr 
that  nobody  would  have  had  any  right  to 
talk." 

''And  what  was  poor  Clifford's  wiQ?" 
asked  the  stranger,  with  a  polite  yawn; 
'*  men  don't  generally  study  their  wife's  oon- 
venience  in  a  second  marriage,  in  that  doou- 
ment ;  has  the  defunct  been  harder  upon  this 
lively  lady  than  most  hnsbandsy  or  what's 
wrong  about  his  will  ?  " 

*'  Deuced  fool,  sir,"  cried  the  major ;  **  lefi 
her  every  farthing  he  had  in  the  world,  with- 
out settling  a  penny  on  those  deuced  children, 
or  binding  her  up  anyhow ;  left  her  at  thirty 
or  so,  I  suppose,  wiUi  every  penny  he  had  in 
her  hands.  Never  heard  of  such  an  ass.  Of 
course  that's  what  Summerhayes  means,  baft 
I  can  tell  him  it  wont  be  a  bed  oi  roses. 
They'll  hate  him  like  poison,  these  brats  will 
— they'll  make  parties  against  him — they'll 
serve  him  so  that  he'll  be  sick  of  his  life.  I 
know  the  whole  business.  He's  well  enough 
off  now,  with  his  old  father's  savings,  and  the 
manor-house,  and  nothing  to  do;  but  he'll 
be  a  wretehed  man,  mark  my  words,  if  he 
marries  Fontanel  with  ^re  diildren  in  it.  It's 
the  maddest  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life." 

*'  The  poor  lady  doesn't  soem  to  count  for 
much,"  said  Mr.  Temple.  *'  She's  a  pretty 
nobody,  I  suppose." 

Upon  which  vehement  disclaimers  rose  fron 
all  the  convives.  **  No,  she  was  a  charming 
woman,"  Qossett  said.  ''  A  dear,  kind- 
hearted,  good  little  soul,"  said  the  rector. 
'*  Very  well,  as  women  go,"  the  major  ad* 
mitted ;  while  the  two  young  men  addsi 
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wumer,  but  equally  Tague  oommendationB. 
**  Yet  none  of  you  imagine  she  is  being  mar- 
ried ior  herself,"  said  thc«olitary  individual, 
who  did  not  belong  to  Summerhayes,  with  a 
little  laugh  at  the  perturbation  ho  had  caused. 
Bot  nobody  saw  the  fun  of  it :  they  went  on 
irith  the  discussion,  ignoring  Mr.  Temple. 

"  "When  a  woman  is  in  Mrs.  Cliflford's  poei- 
tkm,"  said  the  doctor,  *'  it  is  nonsense  to  talk 
of  her  bdnff  married.  She  is  active,  she  is 
BO  longer  passive  in  such  a  business.  She's 
xicher,  she's  gooder^  she's  handsomer,  she's 
better  off  every  way  than  Tom  Summerhayes. 
Eb>w  she  ever  came  to  fancy  him  is  the  won> 
dertomc." 

"  Deuced  nonsense,"  said  the  major ;  *<  why 
didn't  he  marry  off  his  sisters  and  set  up  snug 
fi>r  himself?  lie's  old  enough  to  know  bet- 
ter, that  fellow  is.  There's  young  Chester- 
field there,  he's  at  the  time  of  life  to  make  a 
fixd  of  himself ;  but  Summerhayes  must  be, 
let  me  see " 

"  Don't  let  us  go  into  chronology,"  said 
the  rector.  *'  Poor  little  Mary,  I  hope  she'll 
be  happy  all  the  same.  I  married  her  to  poor 
Clifibrd,  and  I  dare  say  I'll  have  this  little 
business  to  do  as  well.  I  wish  she  had  a 
brother,  or  an  uncle,  or  some  one  to  take  that 
piece  of  duty  off  my  hands.  I  think  I  will 
h*Te  one  of  my  attacks,  and  go  off  to  Malvern, 
and  leave  it,  Spencer,  to  you." 

*'  I  wish  she  had  an  uncle  or  a  brother  for 
more  than  that,"  said  the  doctor  ;  '^  it  ouglit 
to  be  seen  to— the  settlement  and  all  that 
•hould  be  looked  well  into.  I  hope  she'll 
bftTe  her  wits  alx>ut  her.  Not  that  I  mean 
toaecribe  any  mean  motives  to  Tom  Summer- 
bftyes ;  but  still  when  there's  five  children  to 
be  considered " 

*'  They'll  kill  him,  sir,"  said  the  major, 
with  energy.  ''  IIc*ll  not  enjoy  her  money 
fbr  long,  mark  my  words  ;  they'll  kill  him  in 
%  year.  I  liave  only  got  this  to  say,  sir," 
oontinucd  the  warrior,  turning  round  upon 
Mr.  Temple,  who  had  ventured  a  remark  not 
bearing  on  the  present  subject  to  the  curate, 
"  if  this  income- tax  is  going  to  bo  kept  up 
without  any  compensation,  V\\  emigrate — it's 
the  only  thing  tliut  remains  for  honest  Eng- 
lishmen. After  a  life  spent  in  the  service  of 
my  country,  I'll  be  driven  to  a  colony,  sir,  in 
mj  old  age.  It's  more  than  the  country  can 
bear,  and  what's  better,  it's  more  than  the 
oountry  will  l)ear.  We'll  liave  a  revolution, 
by  Jove !  that's  what  will  come  of  all  this 
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taxing  and  paying ;  it's  not  to  be  borne,  sir, 
in  a  land  that  calls  itself  free." 

Whereupon  politics  came  into  possession 
of  the  elders  of  the  party,  and  young  Chee- 
terfield  resumed  that  tantalizing  account  of 
the  Meet  which  made  the  poor  curate  sigh. 

Poor  Mrs.  Clifford !  she  had  but  scant  sym- 
pathy in  those  innumerable  discussions,  male 
and  female,  of  which  she  was  at  present  the 
subject,  aU  in  and  about  Summerhayes. 

CHAPTER  lU. 
WHAT  THE  CHILDREN   HAD  TO   SAT. 

Meanwhile  little  Loo,  with  another  pair  of 
big  tears  in  her  brown  eyes,  had  been  drives 
home  in  the  wintry  tvnlight  over  the  frosty 
road,  which  rang  to  every  stamp  of  hst 
ponies'  heels  in  a  way  which  would  have  ex- 
cited the  little  thing  into  positive  enjoyment 
of  the  exhilarating  sounds  and  sensations  of 
rapid  motion,  had  things  been  as  usual.  As 
it  was,  she  sat  vnrapped  up  in  a  fur  cloak, 
with  her  little  veil  over  her  face,  watching 
tHe  great  trees  glide  past  in  the  darkening, 
and  turning  her  wistful  looks  now  and  then 
to  the  young  winterly  moon,  which  had 
strayed  like  a  lost  child  into  the  midst  of  a 
whole  covey  of  clouds,  still  crimsoned  with 
reflections  from  the  sunset.  Loo's  little  heart 
ached  so,  and  she  was  so  steadfiistly  deter- 
mined not  to  admit  that  it  vnis  aching,  that 
she  was  almost  glad  to  feel  how  chill  Iier  lit- 
tle feet  were  getting,  and  how  benumbed  the 
hand  which  vros  outside  the  fur  cloak.  She 
kept  her  little  stiff  fingers  exposed  to  the 
frosty  breeze  all  the  same,  and  was  rather 
glad  of  that  sensation  of  misery  which  gave 
her  a  little  excuse  to  herself  for  feeling  un- 
liappy.  As  the  tinges  of  crimson  stole  out 
of  the  clouds,  and  the  sky  grew  so  wistfully, 
coldly  clear  around  the  moon,  Fontanel  came 
in  sight,  with  lights  in  all  its  windows, 
twinkling  through  the  trees  in  the  long  ave- 
nue, now  one  gleam,  now  another,  as  Uie  lit- 
tle carriage  drove  on.  There  first  of  all  waa 
the  great  nursery  window  blazing  with  fire- 
light, where  Loo  meant  to  hold  a  little  coak- 
mittee  as  soon  as  she  got  in,  and  where  she 
i  coul']  so  well  picture  **  all  of  them  "  in  oil 
I  their  different  occupations,  populating  all  the 
comers  of  the  familiar  room.  A  little  fur- 
.  thcr  on  it  was  the  window  of  mamma's  room, 
.  which  liglitened  brightly  out  behind  the  bare 
I  branches  of  tlie  great  cliestnut  tree.  Wiiat 
i  would  the  house  bo  without  mamma?  the  lit- 
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tie  girl  afiked  hcreelf,  and  the  great  blobs  of 
hot  dew  in  her  eyes  fell  upon  her  oold  fingers. 
**  Aren't  you  well,  Miss  Loo?  "  asked  the  old 
groom  who  drove  her,  and  Loo  made  him  a 
very  sharp  answer  in  the  irritation  of  her 
troubled  little  heart.  She  ran  into  the  light 
and  comfort  of  the  house  with  a  perverse, 
childish  misery  which  she  did  not  understand. 
She  would  not  let  old  William  take  her  cloak 
from  her,  but  threw  it  down,  and  stumbled 
over  it,  and  stamped  her  little  foot,  and  could 
have  cried.  Poor  little  Loo!  she  was  sick  at 
heart,  and  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  Li- 
stead  of  going  to  her  mother,  as  she  usually 
did,  she  hastened  up  to  the  nursery  where 
"  all  of  them  "  were  in  a  highly  riotous  con- 
dition at  the  moment,  and  where  the  dark- 
ness of  her  little  face  was  unnoted  by  all  but 
nurse,  who  took  off  her^  boots  and  warmed 
her  feet,  and  did  away  with  the  only  physi- 
cal reason  Loo  dared  to  pretend  to  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  looking  virretohed.  It  was  not  very 
easy  to  look  wretched  in  that  room.  By  the 
sidQ  of  the  fire  where  a  great  log  blazed  was 
Harry,  aged  ten,  with  a  great  book  clasped 
in  his  arms,  and  his  cheeks  and  hair  equally 
scorched  and  crimsoned  with  near  vicinity  to 
the  flame.  Little  Mary,  and  Alf,  the  baby, 
were  playing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
Alf  was  six,  though  he  was  the  baby;  but 
Mrs.  ClifTord  was  the  kind  of  woman  to  love 
a  pet,  and  the  little  fellow's  indignant  man- 
hood was  still  smothered  in  long  curls  and 
lace  tuckers.  He  avenged  himself  by  exer- 
dsing  the  most  odious  tyranny  over  his  next 
little  sister,  who  was  baby's  slave.  All  this 
little  company  Loo  looked  round  upon  with 
mysterious  looks.  She  herself  was  twelve, 
little  and  pale,  with  nothing  particular  about 
her  but  her  eyes,  and  her  temper,  which 
had  already  made  itself,  unfortunately,  felt 
through  the  house.  She  sat  maturing  her 
plans  till  she  heard  the  clock  strike,  and  saw 
that  it  would  shortly  be  time  to  go  to  her 
mother  in  her  dressing-room,  as  the  Fontanel 
children  always  did  before  dinner.  She  im- 
mediately bestirred  herself  to  her  task. 

**  Nurse,"  said  Loo,  **  will  you  take  these 
thinfi^s  down  to  mamma's  dressing-room, 
please,  and  tell  her  we  will  all  come  pres- 
ently ;  and  if  you  wish  to  go  down-stairs,  you 
may.  I  will  take  care  of  the  children,  and 
take  tlicm  down  to  mamma." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Loo;  but  there's  no- 
body to  be  at  dinner  but  Mr.  Summcrhayes 
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and  mademoiselle,  and  you're  all  togodown," 
said  nurse;  *' you're  too  little  to  have  the 
charge  of  Master  Alf,  and  you've  all  got  to 
be  dressed,  dears,  for  dessert." 

*^  Then  you  can  come  up  when  I  ring.  I 
want  the  children  by  themselves,"  said  little 
Loo,  with  her  imperious  air.  "  You  can  go 
away." 

"  You're  a  deal  too  forward  for  such  a  lit- 
tle thing.  I'll  speak  to  your  ma,  miss,  I  will," 
said  the  offended  nurse.  *'  At  least  I  would 
if  it  was  any  good ;  but  as  long  as  missis  en- 
courages her  like  this;  —  0  children  dear, 
there's  changed  times  coming!  Yon  wont 
have  the  upper  hand  always ;  it's  a  comfort 
to  a  poor  servant  anyhow,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  other  folks.  I'm  going.  Miss  Loo ;  and 
you'll  come  up  directly  the  very  minute  you 
leave  your  ma  to  be  dressed." 

Loo  watched  her  to  the  door,  and,  skipping 
off  her  chair,  closed  it  behind  the  dethroned 
guardian  of  the  nursery.  **  Now,  children, 
come  here,  I  vmnt  to  speak  to  you  all,"  said 
the  little  princess.  <*  Mary,  don't  be  as  great 
a  baby  as  Alf;  you  are  eight — ^you  are  almost 
a  woman.  Alf,  come  here  and  stand  bj  me 
like  a  gentleman.     Harry " 

But  Ilarry  was  not  so  easily  roused.  He 
had  been  lectured  so  long  about  scorching 
his  face  that  he  vms  now  proof  to  all  appeals. 
He  had  to  be  hunted  up  out  of  his  comer,  and 
the  book  skilfully  tilted  up  and  thrown  out 
of  his  arms,  which  operation  surprised  Loo 
into  a  momentary  laugh,  of  which  she  mm 
much  ashamed.  "  Harry !  "  she  cried,  with 
redoubled  severity,  '*  it  is  no  nonsense  I  am 
going  to  talk  of— it  is  something  very  Berioos. 
0  children !  "  exclaimed  the  elder  sister,  as 
Alf  jumped  upon  Harry's  back,  and  the  two 
had  a  harmless  scuffle  in  continuation  of  that 
assault  which  had  roused  Harry.  *'  0  chil- 
dren !  "  cried  Loo,  who  had  laughed  in  spite 
of  herself,  now  bursting  into  quick  tears  of 
impatience  and  vexation.  <'  You  plaj  and 
play  and  think  of  notliing  else — and  you  wont 
let  me  talk  to  you  of  what's  going  to  happen 
to  manmia." 

"  What  is  it?"  cried  Harry ,  opening  a  pair 
of  great  bright  eyes,  and  coming  hastily  to  bli 
sister's  side.  Alf  asked  «  What  is  it?  "  too, 
and  placed  himself  on  the  other  hand.  As 
for  Alary,  she  was  frightened  and  stood  a  lit* 
tie  apart,  ready  to  rush  off  to  her  mother,  or 
to  ring  for  nurse,  or  to  do  anything  else  ihfti 
the  exigency  might  demand. 
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(( Do  you  remember  what  mamma  said  to 
us  when  we  were  in  the  dining-room  on  Sun- 
day after  dinner,  when  Tom  —  I  mean  Mr. 
Summerhayee  was  there— when  he  kiaeed  us 
all?  "  said  Loo,  with  a  little  red  spot  sud- 
denly glowing  out  upon  one  indignant  little 
cheek. 

<<  She  said  he  was  going  to  be  a  &ther  to 
ns,"  said  Harry,  rather  stolidly. 

**  And  we  didn't  know  what  it  meant," 
said  little  Mary,  breaking  in  eagerly,  "  but 
nurse  told  me  afterwards.  It  means  that 
iwamma  is  going  to  be  married  to  Ck>u8in  Tom. 
Oh,  wont  it  be  queer?  Shall  we  have  to  call 
him  papa,  Loo  ?    I  shall  never  recollect » I  am 
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Loo  gazed  with  eyes  growing  larger  and 
larger  in  the  face  of  her  insensible  sister. 
Then  seeing  Mary's  arm  on  the  top  of  the 
great  nursery  fender,  Loo,  we  are  sorry  to 
ny,  was  so  far  betrayed  by  her  resentment 
M  to  thrust  little  Mary  violently  away  with 
a  sob  of  passion .  They  all  looked  at  her  with 
wondering  eyes. 

"0,you  stupid,  stupid  children!"  cried 
the  poor  little  heroine,  ''  don't  you  know 
mamma,  though  she  is  so  pretty,  is  not  a 
yoong  lady  like  other  people  that  are'  going 
to  be  married ;  don't  you  know  people  talk 
about  it,  and  laugh  at  her,  and  .say  she  is 
foolish?  I  have  heard  them  do  it!"  cried 
Loo.  **  I  heard  them  in  Summerhayes  to- 
day talking  and  scolding  about  our  mamma. 
She  knows  best  what  to  do— better  than  all 
of  them.  She  will  never  be  unkind  to  us,  or 
stop  loving  us.  Oh,  only  think  if  she  knew 
that  people  said  such  things — it  would  kill 
her  !  I  heard  them,  and  I  thought  I  should 
have  died.  And  now,  children,"  said  Loo, 
aolemnly,  ''  what  we've  got  to  do  is  to  go 
down  to  mamma,  not  jumping  or  making  a 
noise  like  great  babies,  but  quiet  and  seri- 
OOB ;  and  to  tell  her  that  she  is  to  do  what 
Bbe  thinks  be8t,  and  never  mind  what  people 
My;  and  that  wc — we,"  sobbed  the  little 
girl,  vainly  trying  to  preserve  her  compos- 
ure, as  she  brought  out  word  after  word  with 
ft  gush  of  tears — **  we'll  stand  by  her  and 
trust  in  her,  and  never  believe  anything. 
That  is  what  we  must  go  and  say." 

After  she  had  finished  her  speech  Loo  fell 
Into  a  little  passion  of  crying,  in  which  she 
partly  lost  the  slight  murmurs  and  remon- 
■trances  of  her  calmer  and  wondering  audi- 
;  but  passion  as  usual  calried  the  day. 
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When  Mrs.  CliflTord's  bell  rang  the  children 
went  down-stairs,  looking  rather  scared,  in 
a  kind  of  procession,  Loo  coming  last  with 
Alf,  who  had  tO'be  held  tightly  by  the  hand 
lest  he  should  break  out  into  gam}x>l8,  and 
destroy  all  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding. 
Mrs.  Clifford  was  sitting  by  the  fire  when 
they  went  in,  in  an  attitude  of  thought.  The 
candles  were  not  lighted,  and  it  was  very  easy 
to  suppose  that  mamma  herself  looked  sad,  and 
was.  quite  in  a  state  of  mind  to  be  thus  ad- 
dressed. Harry  and  Mary,  rather  ashamed 
of  themselves,  were  already  carrying  on  a 
quiet  scuflSe  at  the  door  when  Loo  came  up 
to  them.  *'  You  go  first,  Harry,"—**  No, 
you,"  they  were  saying  to  each  other.  **  0, 
you  stupid,  stupid  children,  you  have  no 
feeling!"  cried  Loo,  bitterly,  as  she  swept 
past  them.  Mrs.  Clifford  looked  up  with  a 
smile,  and  held  out  her  hand,  which  she  ex- 
pected to  be  grasped  immediately  by  a  crowd 
of  little  fingers,  but  the  mother's  looks  were 
dreamy  to-night,  and  some  one  else  was  be- 
fore her  children  in  her  thoughts.  She  was 
startled  when  she  felt  Loo's  little  cold  hand 
put  into  hers,  and  woke  up  and  pushed  her 
chair  back  from  the  fire  to  look  at  the  little 
things  who  stood  huddled  together  before 
her.  **  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Jklrs.  Clif- 
ford. 

**  0  mamma,  mamma!"  cried  Loo;  her 
poor  little  voice  grew  slirill,  notwithstanding 
all  her  efforts.  She  had  to  make  a  pause, 
and  to  preserve  her  dignity  had  to  let  Alf 
go,  who  immediately  went  off  to  ride  on  the 
arm  of  the  sofa,  and  compromise  the  serious- 
ness of  the  scene.  **  0  mamma,  dear,'*  said 
Loo,  feeling  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
**  we  have  come  to  say  that  we  will  never  be- 
lieve anything  ;  that  we  know  you  love  us, 
and  will  always  love  us — and — and — we  be- 
lieve in  you ;  0  mamma,  we  believe  in  you, 
and  we  will  always  stand  by  you,  if  every- 
body in  the  world  were  on  the  other  hide." 

Here  Loo  fell,  choking  with  tears  and  pas- 
sion, on  her  mother's  footstool,  and  laid  her 
poor  little  head,  which  ached  with  cold  and 
crying,  on  Mrs.  Clifford's  lap.  The  mother's 
eyes  had  woke  up  out  of  all  their  dreaming. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  well  the  candles  were  not 
lighted.  That  cheek  which  the  widow 
screened  with  her  hand  was  as  crimson  and 
hot  as  Harry's  had  been  reading  over  the  fire. 
She  was  glad  Loo's  keen  eyes  were  hidden 
upon  her  lap;   she  blushed,  poor,  tendei 
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woman  as  she  was,  before  her  children.  The 
little  woman-daughter  was  dreadful  to  her 
mother  at  the  moment — a  little  female  judge, 
endued  with  all  the  awfulness  of  nature; 
shaming  the  new  love  in  her  mature  heart. 

"What  does  all  this  mean,  children?" 
said  Mrs.  Clifford,  trying  to  be  a  little  angry, 
to  conceal  the  shock  she  had  received. 

"  0,  please,  munma,  it's  Loo,"  cried  Mary, 
frightened.  "  She  made  ns  oome ;  it  was  one 
of  her  passions." 

"  No,  it  was  not  one  of  her  passions,"  said 
Harry,  who  was  Loo's  champion;  "  it  was 
to  tell  mamma  we  would  always  stand  by 
her;  and  so  I  will,"  cried  the  boy  on  his 
own  account,  kindling  up,  "  if  there  were 
any  robbers  or  anything — ^for  I'm  the  eldest 
son  when  Charley's  at  school." 

Loo  heard  this  where  she  lay,  with  her 
head  on  her  mother's  lap ;  she  was  incapable 
of  speech  or  motion  almost,  but  she  could  not 
but  groan  with  impatience  over  the  stupidity 
of 'the  children  ;  and  Alf  was  riding  loudly 
on  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  shouting  to  his  imag- 
inary horse.  Loo  gathered  herself  up  with  a 
blush  upon  her  cheeks ;  it  did  not  enter  her 
head  to  imagine  that  her  mother  blushed 
much  more  hotly  and  violently  when  the  little 
face  unfolded  itself  slowly  out  of  her  lap. 

**  Hu8h !  Loo,  don't  say  any  more,"  said 
Mrs.  Clifford ;  then  vnth  a  little  effort  the 
mother  put  her  arm  round  the  child  and  drew 
her  close.  **  I  understand  what  you  mean — 
but  you  must  not  say  any  more,"  she  said  ; 
then  she  stooped  down  her  hot  cheek  upon 
that  wet  one  of  poor  Loo.  "  We  shall  all 
be  very  happy,  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford 
in  the  dark,  in  her  little  daughter's  ear.  "  I 
am  doing  it — for — for  all  your  sakes,  dear. 
He  will  stand  by  you  and  me,  and  all  of  us. 
Loo.  I  hope  we  shall  be — ^very  happy — hap- 
pier even  than  we  are  now,"  said  Mrs.  ClLf- 
ford  with  a  faint  little  tremble  in  her  voice 
and  quiver  at  her  heart.  When  she  had 
kissed  Loo,  and  the  child  had  gone  away  to 
compose  herself,  poor  Mary,  the  mother,  sat 
for  a  long  time  looking  into  the  fire  with  a 
terrible  misgiving  upon  her — "  happier  even 
than  we  are  now."  Ah  !  just  then  she  had 
been  so  happy — all  well  in  the  prosperous, 
plentiful  house ;  not  an  ache  or  a  trouble 
that  she  knew  of  among  all  her  children  ;  not 
a  single  look  of  love  dimmed  to  her  yet  by 
her  resolution ;  and  the  new  love,  sweet  as 
any  girl's  dream,  restoring  to  her  firmament 


all  the  transitory,  delicious  lights  of  youth. 
Somehow  that  prospect  darkened  under  a 
strange  cloud  of  alann  and  shame  when  the 
mother  felt  her  cheeks  flush  at  the  look  of 
her  woman-child.  **  I  am  doing  it  for — all 
their  sakes,"  she  tried  to  say  to  herself;  but 
her  innocence  grew  like  guilt,  as  she  felt  in 
her  heart  that  this  pretence  was  not  true. 

CHAPTER   IV. 
HEB  owir  moUOHTB. 

Mrs.  Clifford  had  not  much  time  to  think 
that  night,  and  the  impression  went  off  her 
when  she  was  in  her  lover's  company — wliich 
was  v^ry  nearly  always ;  for,  long  before  this 
had  been  thought  of,  Tom  Summerhayes  had 
been  the  soul  of  everjrthing  at  Fontanel .  She 
had  come  so  gradually  to  consult  him  about 
everything — to  take  his  counsel  upon  small 
and  great  that  happened — ^that  it  seemed 
only  natural  now  that  he  should  belong  to 
her ;  but  after  Loo's  little  scene  a  variety  of 
annoyances  came  upon  Mary — indications  of 
the  world's  opinion— evidences  that  it  did 
not  seem  so  natural  to  other  people  as  to  her- 
self. Even  Charley's  schoolboy  letter  was 
rather  dreadful  to  his  mother.  The  boy  be- 
stowed his  approbation  upon  her  match,  and 
was  to  stand  by  her,  too,  in  Loo's  very  vein ; 
and  the  mother  felt  more  humbled  by  thus 
obtaining  the  consent  of  her  children  than 
she  would  have  been  by  the  sacrifice  of  all 
she  had  in  the  world.  Still  it  never  came 
into  her  head  to  give  up  her  marriage — ^never, 
perhaps,  till  a  day  or  two  before,  when 
things  were  much  too  far  advanced  for  any 
drawing  back,  and  when  she  sat  alone  by  her 
fire,  with  her  desk  open  before  her,  late  at 
night,  when  aU  the  household  were  asleep. 
In  her  desk  were  various  little  matters  which 
had  been  treasures  to  Mary  Clifford.  She 
took  them  out  with  trembling  hands — a 
withered  flower,  given  to  her,  oh,  so  long 
ago,  when  she  was  little  more  than  a  child, 
and  preserved  with  girlish  romance ;  a  little 
ring  made  of  hair,  which  she  had  worn  in 
her  days  of  betrothal ;  a  little  fisided  draw* 
ing,  made  by  herself  at  the  same  period,  of 
her  early  lover ;  and  last  and  most  import 
tant  of  all,  some  letters — not  many,  but  very 
tender — the  love-letters  of  her  youth.  How 
she  had  cried  over  them  many  a  sad  day  after 
her  Harry  died  ;  how  she  had  gradually  iw- 
gotten  them  again  and  left  them  in  their  safb 
concealment;   how  of  late  she  had  rather- 
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avoided  the  place  where  they  were,  and 
ahrank  from  touching  the  little  desk  that 
oontained  them  ;  and  now,  at  last,  upon  the 
eve  of  her  second  wedding,  here  they  were 
all  spread  out  hefore  her,  to  he  diBposcd  of 
oomehow.  Mary's  treasures !  she  had  heard 
them  called  so — ^had  called  them  so  herself. 
What  were  they  now  ! 

Poor,  little,  sofl^  tender-hearted  woman! 
There  was  no  passion  m  her.  She  was  in 
love  with  all  her  heart,  hut  it  was  affection- 
ately, not  passionately,  or  else  she  never  could 
have  opened  that  desk.  She  took  out  the 
flower,  and  cried,  and  looked  at  it ;  then,  with 
a  hasty- impulse,  put  it  soflly  on  the  fire,  and 
watched  it  hlaze  into  sudden  ashes,  and  cried 
ag^in,  and  felt  guilty  to  her  heart.  '<  I  v^aa 
Buch  a  child,"  she  said  to  herself  in  her  tears, 
and  took  a  kind  of  melancholy  comfort  from 
thinking  how  young  she  had  heen  when  she 
was  first  a  bride.  Then  she  looked  at  her  own 
drawing,  which  was  not  the  least  like  him, 
and  thought  vrith  a  compunction  of  her  Harry. 
Poor  Harry !  All  this  bright  house,  all  these 
dear  children,  were  his  as  well  as  hers ;  but 
he  was  put  away  in  the  fiunily  vault,  poor 
fellow,  and  nothing  was  henceforward  to  be- 
long to  him  in  this  living  world — ^not  even 
the  name  he  had  given  her,  not  her  thoughts, 
not  any  of  her  heart.  She  cried  over  that  too 
like  the  rest.  She  put  up  the  ring  in  a  little 
parcel  for  Loo— she  laid  aside  the  portrait  for 
little  Harry.  She  tried  to  indemnify  him  by 
making  over  all  those  little  mementoes,  which 
it  troubled  her  to  look  at,  to  his  children. 
Then  she  took  up  the  bundle  of  yellow  let- 
ters and  timidly  opened  one  of  them,  and  read 
a  few  sentences.  There  she  read  of  the  young 
lovo  that  was  never  to  die,  never  to  know 
change.  Poor  Mary  put  them  away  again 
with  a  sob  almost  of  terror,  and  hastily 
locked  up  the  desk,  and  resolved  to  put  it 
away  somewhere  out  of  sight.  She  could  not 
eiamine  any  further  into  those  *'  treasures  " 
which  had  become  ghosts.  She  drew  her 
chair  to  the  fire,  and  shivered  in  her  thoughts. 
She  vras  a  simple-minded  woman,  not  wise, 
bat  moved  by  every  wind  of  feeling.  It  came 
to  her  mind  just  then  to  recollect  how,  in  her 
first  widowhood,  she  had  taken  comfort  from 
the  tbooght  that  Harry  was  near  and  saw  her 
tears  for  him,  and  knew  how  faithful  her 
poor  heart  was.  Now  that  thought  was  too 
mach  for  Mary's  strength.  She  gave  a  cry 
n£  helpleas  terror  when  it  occurred  to  her. 
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I  Alas,  for  that  immortality  of  union  which 
comforts  the  heart  of  grief !  What  if  Harry 
met  her  at  the  very  gates  of  heaven  when  ^he 
got  there,  and  claimed  her,  she  who  was  go- 
ing to  be  another  man's  bride  ?  Sitting  alone 
in  the  night,  with  all  the  household  asleep, 
and  such  thoughts  for  companions,  it  was  not 
wonderful  if  a  panio  seized  upon  Mrs.  Ciif*> 
ford's  heart.  Poor  Harry,  who  had  loved 
her  so  well,  appeared  like  a  pursuing  spectre 
to  the  soft  little  woman.  If  it  was  true  that 
she  belonged  to  him  fi^rever  and  ever,  how 
could  she  dare  to  love  Tom  Sommerliayos  ?  and 
if  she  did  not  belong  to  him  forever  and  ever 
— he  who  had  loved  her  to  the  end,  and  had 
never  done  anything  to  forfeit  her  affection — 
what  was  the  hereafler,  the  heaven  where 
love,  it  appeared,  could  not  be  immortal? 
These  fancies  wrung  poor  Mary's  heart <  She 
did  not  know  any  answer  to  make  to  them. 
The  question  put  by  the  Sadducees  nohow  an- 
swered her  case.  She  who  blushed  Ixiforo 
her  children,  how  could  she  ever  look  Harry 
in  the  face  ?  She  felt  herself  an  infidel,  trem- 
bling and  crying  over  that  everlastingness 
which  had  once  given  her  such  consolation. 
That  Harry  could  ever  cease  to  love  her,  na- 
ture contradicted  as  impossible.  He  was  in 
heaven,  far  off,  unseen,  fixed  in  solemn  un- 
changeableness  in  all  the  elevation  of  love  and 
grief  he  died  in,  never  to  alter ;  and  she? 
Step  by  step  unconsciously  that  eleva- 
tion of  grief  and  love  had  died  away  from  her 
in  the  changing  human  days,  and  now  here 
she  sat  weeping,  trembling,  thinking  with 
awe  of  Harry,  wondering  how  he  would  claim 
her  hereafter,  how  she  could  dare  name  his 
name  when  she  was  another  man's  wife. 
Poor  little  trembling  soul !  She  stole  away 
to  bed  when  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
sought  refuge  in  sleep  with  the  tears  still  in 
her  eyes,  some  grand  and  desperate  resolution 
of  making  a  sacrifice  of  herself  being  in  her 
mind,  as  vras  natural.  She  had  troubled 
dreams,  and  woke  up  quite  unrefreshed  in  the 
morning,  which  was  very  unlucky  that  day 
of  all  others,  because  the  lawyers  were  com- 
ing, and  all  her  business  aflfiiirs  were  to  be 
settled  before  her  marriage.  However,  Mrs. 
Gifford  could  not  remember  at  her  first  wak- 
ing what  it  was  which  had  thrown  such  a 
cloud  upon  her ;  and  when  her  thouglits  of 
the  previous  night  did  return  to  her  luind, 
they  were  neither  so  intolerable  nor  so  urgi^nt 
as  they  had  been.    In  the  daylight,  somehow, 
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those  gates  of  heaven,  at  which  Harry  might 
bo  standing  to  claim  her,  looked  a  very  far 
way  off  to  the  bride  of  Tom  Summerhayes — 
there  was  no  such  immediate  certainty  of 
Harry's  existence  anyhow,  or  of  the  kind  of 
interest  he  might  take  in  her  proceedings ; 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  question  did  not 
recur  to  her  mind  with  those  puzzling  and 
hopeless  speculations.  She  was  a  great  deal 
more  content  to  accept  the  present  and  to 
postpone  the  future — ^to  let  hereafter  take 
care  of  itself— than  she  had  been  at  night. 
She  put  away  the  desk  with  Harry's  letters 
in  a  dark  vacant  upper  shelf  of  a  bookcase  in 
her  own  dressing-room ;  there,  where  she 
could  not  even  see  it,  it  would  no  longer  wit- 
ness against  her.  It  was  a  sunny  morning, 
and  the  children  came  in  all  fresh  and  rosy  to 
say  their  prayers,  and  there  was  a  note  from 
Mr.  Summerhayes  on  the  breakfast-table, 
naming  the  hour  at  which  the  law  people 
were  to  arrive.  Mrs.  Clifford  had  recovered 
her  color  and  her  spirita  before  they  came ; 
she  was  a  little  agitated,  and  loooked  very 
pretty  in  the  commotion  of  her  heart.  Hers 
was  a  position  very  peculiar  and  interesting, 
as  I^Ir.  Gateshead  himself,  the  old  family  so- 
licitor, suggested,  as  he  read  over  the  deed  she 
was  to  sign.  He  was  perfectly  pleased  with 
the  arrangements  altogether,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Summerhayes  had  behaved  most  honor- 
ably and  in  the  most  gentlemanly  way.  It 
was  very  clear  that  his  motives  were  not  mer- 
cinary.  The  deed  Mrs.  Clifford  had  to  sign 
wiiH  one  by  which  Fontanel  and  all  its  dc- 
jx.'ndencies  was  settled  upon  her  eldest  son, 
ftiio  retaining  the  life-interest  in  it  which  her 
huriband  had  meant  her  to  have.  Mr.  Sum- 
merhayert,  who  had  been  brought  up  for  the 
bar,  had  himself  advised  Mr.  Gateshead  in 
the  drawing  up  of  this  important  document. 
TI"C  new  l)ridegroom  was  anxiously  solicitous 
that  the  children  should  be  portione<l  and  the 
pr<)|x;rty  distributed  exactly  as  the  family 
agent,  who  knew  poor  Cliflbrd's  mind,  would 
hav<.>  advised  him  to  settle  it ;  and  the  deed 
wan  irrevocable  and  framed  in  the  most  care- 
ful manner,  so  that  no  ingenuity  of  the  law 
could  make  it  assailable  herealj^r.  It  was 
so  rigid  in  all  its  provisions  that  poor  Mary 
wavennl  a  little  over  it.  She  thought  it 
Bcara*ly  fair  that  he  should  bo  shut  out  en- 
tirely from  every  interest  in  all  this  wealth, 
wliicfi,  at  the  present  moment,  belonged  ab- 
solutely to  herself.     It  was  Mr.  Summerhayes 
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himself  who  put,  with  a  certain  gentle  force, 
the  pen  into  her  hands,  and  pointed  exactly 
to  the  6p3t  where  she  was  to  sign.  "  I  have 
1/ou,  Mary,"  he  said  in  her  ear,  as  he  leant 
over  her  to  keep  the  parchment  steady ;  and 
Mary  Clifford  signed  away  all  her  power  and 
secured  her  children's  rights,  with  **  a  smile 
on  her  lip  and  a  tear  in  her  eye,"  feeling  to 
her  heart  the  delicious  flattery.  What  she 
possessed  was  nothing  to  him — he  had  her, 
and  a  kingdom  could  not  make  him  happier.. 
So  said  the  tone  of  his  whisper,  the  glance  of 
his  eye,  and  the  echo  of  her  heart.  This  liv- 
ing Love  which  stood  by  her  side,  securing  so 
carefully  that  Harry  CUfford's  wealth  should 
go  to  Harry  Clifford's  heirs,  and  seeking  only 
herself  for  its  own,  completely  swallowed  up 
poor  Clifford's  ghost,  if  that  forlorn  spirit 
might  by  chance  be  cognizant  of  what  was 
passing.  Mary  rememl^ered  no  more  her 
qualms  and  misgivings ;  and  the  prospect  be- 
fore her — now  that  the  very  children  had  g«3t 
used  to  it,  had  ceased  either  to  oppose  or  to 
stand  by  her,  and  had  fallen  into  natural  ex- 
citement about  the  approaching  festivities, 
the  guests  who  were  to  be  at  Fontanel,  the 
new  dresses,  the  great  event  about  to  happen 
— ^looked  as  bright  as  the  glowing  day. 

CHAPTER  V. 
THE  MABRIAOE. 

Fontanel  received  a  considerable  party  of 
guests  for  the  marriage.  Miss  Laura  and 
Miss  Lydia,  who  were  to  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs  while  the  new  Mrs.  Summerhayes  was 
absent  on  her  wedding  tour,  arrived  two  days 
l)efore,  that  they  might  get  into  Ibe  ways  of 
the  place,  and  know  what  was  required  of 
them,  which  was  not  very  biuch,  for  Mary 
was  but  a  languid  housekeeper.  Then  there 
were  two  aunts,  an  uncle,  and  some  cousins 
of  Mrs.  Clifford,  none  of  whom  in  the  least 
approved  of  the  match,  though  decorum  and 
curiosity  and  kindness  prompted  them  to 
countenance  poor  Mary  in  her  foolishness, 
notwithstanding  their  general  surprise,  like 
Miss  Harwood,  that  she  had  not  the  sense  to 
know  when  she  was  well  off.  Then  there 
was  Charley  from  Eton,  who  had  grown  so 
much  lately,  that  his  mother  blushed  more 
than  ever  when  he  kissed  her  and  said  some- 
thing kind  about  her  marriage.  These  were 
not  pleasant  days  for  poor  Mrs.  Cliffbrd. 
She  knew  in  her  heart  that  nobody  particu- 
larly approved  of  her,  not  even  Tom's  siMers 
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— ^that  people  were  saying  it  was  just  what 
ma  to  be  expected,  and  that  a  woman  left  at 
her  age  with  so  much  property  in  her  hands 
Yna  sure  to  make  a  fool  of  herself.  She 
knew  that  the  ladies  when  they  got  together 
had  little  conversations  over  her — that  one 
wondered  why  she  could  not  make  herself 
happy  with  these  dear  children  and  another 
with  this  fine  place — and  that  a  third  mused 
what  poor  Mr.  Clifford  would  have  said  could 
he  have  known.  Poor  Mary  vras  very  thank- 
ful when  the  day  dawned  on  her  wedding- 
morning — she  was  glad,  as  brides  seldom  are, 
of  the  arrival  of  the  fated  moment  which  vras 
to  place  things  beyond  the  reach  of  censure 
or  criticism,  and  relieve  her  from  her  purga- 
tory. The  rector  of  Summcrhayes  had  not 
been  tolled  on  to  do  that  piece  of  duty.  The 
bridegroom  luckily  had  a  friend  whose  privi- 
ly it  was  ;  and  still  more  luckily  there  was 
a  little  old  disused  church  within  the  grounds 
of  Fontanel  in  which  the  ceremony  was  to  be 
performed,  without  the  necessity  of  encoun- 
tering the  gaze  and  remarks  of  the  village. 
It  was  not  intended  to  be  a  pretty  wedding 
or  to  put  on  those  colors  of  joy  which  be- 
come the  espousals  of  youth.  Mingled  and 
complicated,  as  arc  the  thoughts  of  middle 
age,  were  the  feelings  of  the  two  who  stood 
aide  by  side  before  the  bare  rural  altar.  The 
bridegroom  was  slight  and  tall  in  figure,  with 
a  careless,  languid  air,  Uirough  which  occa- 
sionally a  little  gleam  of  excitement  sparkled. 
If  you  watched  him  closely  you  could  see 
that  hi4  mind  was  no  way  absorbed  with  the 
ceremonial  of  his  marriage.  The  quick,  sud- 
den glance  here  and  there  under  his  eyelids, 
of  those  cold  but  clear  gray  eyes,  turned  in- 
qairingly  to  everything  within  his  range. 
Ue  read  in  tlic  looks  of  the  clergyman,  even 
while  he  pronounced  the  nuptial  blessing, 
what  his  opinion  was  of  the  entire  transac- 
tion, lie  penetrated  the  mask  of  propriety 
in  which  the  bride's  relations  concealed  their 
feelings — he  investigated  with  ofl-rcpeatcd 
momentary  glances  the  face  of  Charley,  who 
stood  in  his  £tonian  certainty  of  manhood, 
premature  but  not  precocious,  near  his  moth- 
er's side.  Mr.  Summcrhayes  even  scanned, 
when  all  was  over,  tho  downcast  countenance 
of  Loo,  who  stood  l)ehind,  vtratching  with 
stoat  endurance,  and  resolute  not  to  cry  dur- 
ing the  entire  ceremony.  What  was  the 
meaning  which  lay  in  those  quick,  furtive 
darts  of  the  bridegroom's  eve  it  vras  impos- 


sible to  say  ;  his  closest  friend  could  not  have, 
elucidated  this  strange  secret  by-play,  of 
which  nubody  in  the  company  was  conscious, 
except,  perhaps,  one  child  ;  but  one  thing  it 
proved  at  any  rate,  that  his  heart  at  this  spe- 
cial moment  was  not  engrossed,  to  the  exda- 
sion  of  everything  el«e,  by  his  bride. 

Mary  vros  much  less  mistress  of  herself. 
She  cried  quietly  under  her  veil  as  she  stood 
and  listened  to  the  familiar  words.  She  re- 
peated those  that  fell  to  her  with  a  little  shiver. 
In  her  heart  she  could  not  but  feel  what  a 
terrible  act  she  was  completing  as  she  vowed 
her  love  and  obedience  over  again,  and  sepa- 
rated her  future  from  her  past.  But  ]Mary, 
with  her  downcast  eyes,  was  insensible  to 
everybody's  opinion  at  that  moment.  Ilad 
she  been  standing  in  a  wilderness  she  could 
not  have  felt  more  isolated.  She  was  con- 
scious only  of  her  new  husband  by  her  side 
— of  an  indistinct  figure  before  her — of  God 
above  and  around,  a  kind  of  awful  shadow 
looking  on.  Mr.  Summcrhayes  was  aware 
of  her  tears,  and  they  moved  him  s<j  that  liis 
color  heightened  involuntarily,  and  he  pressed 
her  hand  with  a  warning  presMure  when  it 
came  to  that  part  of  the  ceremony.  But 
Mary  herself  was  not  aware  that  she  was  cry- 
ing till  she  felt  this  touch  of  remonstrance, 
wliich  startled  her  back  into  consciousness. 
Such  was  this  marriage,  at  which,  as  at  other 
marriages,  people  looked  on  with  various 
shades  of  sympathy  and  criticism,  and  which, 
with  all  its  concealed  terrors  and  outward  re- 
joicing, was  the  free  act  of  hearts  uncoerced 
and  acting  only  at  their  own  pleasure — a 
free  act,  suggested  by  no  third  party,  unless, 
perhaps,  it  might  happen  to  be  a  certain 
grim,  inflc3dble  Fate  who,  if  the  reins  are 
but  yielded  to  her  for  a  moment,  pursues  hor 
victim  through  a  throng  of  inevitable  conse- 
quences. But  perhaps,  when  a  woman  is  be- 
ing married  Hke  Mary  CliflEbrd,  it  is  a  kind 
of  comfort  to  her  to  feel  as  if  she  could  not 
help  herself,  rather  than  to  know  that  she  is 
entering  all  these  new  dangers  voluntarily, 
and  in  obedience  ^to  nobody's  will  but  her 
own. 

**  Well,  I  am  sure,  I  wish  them  every  com- 
fort in  life,"  said  Miss  Ilarwood,  as  she 
stood  leaning  on  her  brother's  arm  at  the 
hall  door  of  Fontanel,  watching  the  carriage 
drive  off  which  contained  tho  happy  pair. 
^*  She  can't  feel  much  like  a  bride,  poor 
thing,  leaving  all  these  children  behind  her. 
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1  iiiii  Hiiro  I  wjhIi  Ii«*r  ev<;ry  happinoMt.  I 
)ni|M?  Mli«i'll  mrv'jr  live  to  rejHjnt  it,*'  wiid  Mihh 
Ilurw<><i(i,  with  a  Migli. 

'*  Don't  Nj  Hpiteful,"  Bttid  the  rector. 
<<  TiiJH  iH  not  a  time  for  Huch  ill-omened 
yfiHht'H.  It'H  a  very  Muitable  match,  and  I 
wifih  them  joy." 

''  O  Mr.  Ilafwood,"  Hatd  Mina  Laara, 
tiikin){  up  her  jKJHition  at  the  rector's  other 
HJdo,  thuH  eflfictini;  a  natural  Hoparation  from 
^hiry'M  n'hitionM,  who  were  comparing  Benti- 
iiiciitH  a  little  apart  (Vom  the  Summorhaycfi 
jMuty — *•  a  Hui table  match  !  when  dear  Tom 
iH  well  known  to  n^preHcnt  the  oldest  family 
in  the  (rouiity,  and  might  have  married  any- 
iMwly — not  to  Hny  a  word  against  dear  Mary, 
who  iH  our  Hinter  now,  and  HUch  a  sweet  crea- 
ture. But  (),  Mr.  Jlarwood,"  cried  Miss 
T  A  dill,  wlio  hud  interpoHcd,  as  usual,  **  to 
talk  of  a  suitable  match  !'* 

"  Then'  are  no  Huitable  matches  now-a- 
duyH.  [  don't  iH'lio'o  in  'em,  by  Jove !"  said 
^lHJt»r  Aldlxirough,  who,  with  eyw  slightly 
reddened  !)y  champagne,  was  watching  the 
(nirriiig(^  just  then  disapixmring  down  the 
avciuie. 

"  iUit  there  might  be,  major,"  said  Miss 
liYiliii,  HO  Hjftly  that  her  sister  could  not  take 
\\\i  the  nuH'k  riMuark. 

'Vhv  major  only  answc^nnl  "By  Jovo!" 
under  Iuh  bni\tli.  lie  was  startled  by  the 
ehvHe  vicinity — the  gentle  Unik — the  mild 
Hugj^^Ktiou.  He  moved  a  little  away  in  a 
nijiuentury  |v\iue.  Then*  was  never  any  tell- 
ing, iiM  he  said  to  himself,  what  these  ^vomen 
migtit  uunm. 

••  It  is  so  strange  to  be  left  in  elmrgcof  the 
houst\"  said  Miss  Laura,  *•  it  gives  one  sueh 
n  fuiuiy  fivling.  1  don't  know  how  in  tin* 
worKl  we  shall  do  with  all  the  responsibility ; 
but  dmr  Mary  insistcil  nfon  it,  you  know — 
thoui'h  I  am  sun>  Mrs.  Tansev  wimld  have 
Ikvu  much  mori'  suitable  for  the  head  of  the 
table  than  one  of  us,  who  are  so  inexperi- 
enl^^^''  eviinl  Miss  LviHa  ;  **  but  iktir  Marv 
thought  it  N«t  f\>r  the  ehildn»nV  sake.  I 
ho|M\  dvn\r  Mrs,  Tanst^v,  .\\ni  don't  mind  l»e- 
iu^  t'ur  gut>st,"  prvK\t\lt\l  the  sisterly  duet ; 
••  drar  Mary  thought  it  of  such  imjx^rtauee 
that  tin*  ehildriMi  should  gi»t  \istxl  to  us^ 
th  »ugh  I  hoy  kiK»w  u*  ^jerfivtly  well,  still 
tl;inj;t«  are  all  i^>  difli»reut ;  Chough  other- 
wiM*.  v»f  vVuwi\sho  would  s^>  much  haw  pre- 
fvrrwl  vou.*' 

'•vMu  pr^y,  d^m't  thiuk   it  iMxvMftiy  to 
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apologize  for  my  niece  to  me,  Miss  Sommer- 
hayes,"  said  the  offended  aunt.  "  Mary  has 
consulted  her  own  inclinations,  and  so  long 
as  she  is  happy,  that  is  all  toe  can  possibly 
want  of  her.  I  think  she  is  ^te  right  to 
make  friends,  if  she  can,  in  her  new  &mily. 
She  knows  she  can  always  calculate  upon  us 
if  she  ever  wants  any  service,"  added  the 
bride's  relation,  with  a  slight  heightening  of 
color  and  the  ghost  of  a  courtesy.  The  Miss 
Summerhaycs  were  not  unequal  to  the  emer- 
gency. 

**  We  all  know  how  much  poor  dear  Mary 
is  liked  among  her  own  friends,"  cried  Miss 
Lydia.  **  Your  dear  girb  were  so  fond  of 
her  last  year  when  they  spent  Buch  a  long 
time  at  Fontanel ;  and  dear  Mary  has  such  a 
taste  in  presents,'*  said  Miss  Laura,  coming 
in  so  eagerly  that  she  began  out  of  breath. 
"  We  have  gone  shopping  with  her  often 
when  she  was  buying  her  little  souvenirs.  I 
hope  you  don't  think  It  will  make  any  differ- 
ence now  she  is  married  again.  She  is  so 
affectionate ;  but  as  for  wanting  sendees  from 
anybody,  that  is  very  unlikely,"  resumed  the 
elder  sister,  "  now  she  has  dear  Tom.  Dear 
Tom  is  so  very  devoted,"  said  Miss  Laura, 
breaking  in  headlong.  **  You  would  think 
she  was  only  eighteen  to  sec  all  the  attention 
he  })ays  her.  It  is  quite  sweet  to  see  them, 
like  two  turtle-doves." 

Sueh  being  the  conversation  that  succeeded 
immediately  upon  the  departure  of  the  bridal 
pair,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  dinner- 
table  vm»  spread  with  a  very  joyful  feast,  or 
that  the  evening  was  spent  in  much  happiness. 
Mary's  rebtions,  who  had  up  to  this  time  felt 
themselves  much  at  ease  at  Fontanel,  kept 
greatly  by  themselves  during  the  remainder 
of  the  wedding-day.    Their  oceaeiooal  min- 
glings  with  the  Summerhayc«  party  called 
forth  bursts  of  smart  diali^c,  more  exciting 
than  amiable,  and  the  opposing  sides  con- 
tendi^d  much  K>r  the  notice  of  Loo  and  the 
other  children,  wlien  they  came  down-stairs 
'  in  their  new  dresses  after  dinner.     It  made 
;  little  Loo's  heart-eiek  to  feel  herself  enfolded 
.  in  the  embraces  of  Miss  Lydia  and  Laara  on 
one  side,  and  then  to  be  talked  to  and  admon- 
isheil  bv   Aunt  TVinsev  on  the  other,  who 
hv^pi^i  she  would  be  a  good  girl,  and  a  great 
ivmfort  to  her  poor  mother.    The  ehitdren 
vvuld  not  tell  wliat  to  make  of  the  aspect  of 
■  affiiirs.     Mamma  gone,  who  was  the  ran  and 
.  centre  of  the  d<j(mcstie  workl,  aii4  already  a 
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new  rule  and  yaguo  poflfiibilities  of  change  in 
the  startled  house.  Down-staini,  among  the 
serrants,  though  the  means  of  menj'^naking 
were  plentiful,  this  threatening  cloud  was 
even  more  apparent.  A  new  master,  known 
to  like  <^  his  own  way,"  was  an  alarming 
shadow  impending  over  the  little  oommunity 
hitherto  mildly  and  liberally  governed  by 
the  mistress,  whom  her  servants  oould  scarce- 
ly forgive  for  the  step  she  had  taken. 
'  *  With  five  lovely  diildren  and  every  blessin' 
as  this  world  could  afford,"  as  the  house- 
keeper said,  shaking  her  troubled  head. 
The  new  husband  by  no  means  ranked  among 
the  blessings  of  Providence  to  the  mistress 
of  Fontanel  in  anybody *s  judgment,  and  no- 
where was  Mary's  rash  act  resented  i£>re 
vnirmly  than  in  the  servants'  hall. 

''  But,  Loo,"  said  Etonian  Charley,  next 
morning,  when  Aunt  Tansey  and  all  her  be- 
longings had  left  Fontanel,  and  everything 
had  fallen  under  the  restless  sway  of  the 
Miss  Summerhayes,  '*  I'm  not  going  to  put 
up  with  all  this.  You  said  we  were  to  stand 
up  for  mamma;  you  mean  we  are  only  to 
pretend  to  stand  up  for  mamma,  you  little 


humbug.  Now  that's  not  my  meaning," 
said  the  heir  of  Fontanel.  **  I'm  not  going 
to  make  believe  that  I  think  she's  done  right, 
when  I  don't.  I  am  going  to  swallow  CouBin 
Tom  right  out,"  cried  the  boy,  not  without 
a  little  flush  on  his  &ce.  *<  It's  a  little  awk- 
ward, to  be  sure,  to  know  what  to  call  him — 
but  look  here,  Loo— I  mean  to  stand  by  my 
mother  vnthout  any  humbug.  I  mean  to 
think  she's  done  the  very  beet  for  us  all,  and 
for  herself  too ;  and  if  she  don't  think  the 
same  when  she  comes  back,  I'll  try  to  make 
her  ;  and  if  you  look  black,  as  you're  look- 
ing, you're  not  the  little  brick  I  took  you  f<nr, 
and  I  wont  have  anything  more  to  do  vrith 
you.  Loo." 

<*  0  Charley,  I  am  not  half  as  good  as  yoa 
are,"  cried  the  admiring  little  sister,  lookii^ 
up  to  him  with  tearful  eyes.  Charley's  res- 
olution acted  like  a  charm  upon  the  house  in 
general ;  and  so,  with  a  gradually  improving 
temper,  though  much  pressed  and  fretted  hj 
Miss  Laura  and  Miss  Lydia,  the  nursery  and 
the  servants'  hall,  and  ail  the  dependencies 
of  Fontanel,  waited  for  the  advent  of  the  new 
master  and  the  return  of  Mrs.  Summerhayes. 


PiCfTORiAL  Histobt:  Juntos. — ^The  London 
Magazine  for  Feb.  1770,  oontains  what  is  called 
on  the  title-pape  a  **  Portrait  of  the  celebrated 
Junius."  Junius,  as  there  represented,  is  dressed 
in  a  clergyman's  gown,  seated,  and  reading  a 
MS.  of  the  **  Letter  to  the  King  ;  *'  with  Lord 
George  Sackville  on  his  left,  and  Edmund  Burke 
on  his  right,  apparently  suggesting  some  altera- 
tion. About  Lord  George  and  Burke  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  both  are  leaning  on  the  table— the 
ftirefinger .  of  the  one  touching  a  letter  addressed, 
<«For  Ld.  G.  8— k— Ue,"  and  the  arm  of  the 
other  resting  on  a  Tolume  lettered  **  Sublime  and 
Beautiful"  But  who  was  meant  for  Junius? 
Of  course,  who  was  the  writer  of  the- Letters  is  not 
*lMre  the  question ;  but  6imp|7>  ^ho  was  assumed 
to  have  been  the  writer  T  There  have  been  some 
wild  conjectures  on  the  subject,  with  which  I  need 
not  trouble  you.  But  by  way  of  help  to  a  con- 
jecture, I  would  ask,  was  this  clergyman  meant 
fcr  Dr.  John  Butler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxfbrd, 
InyDBBlated  to  Hereford  T  In  an  anonymous  letter 
to  George  Grenville,  in  17G4  (Gren.  Corr.,  iL 
8d0),  the  writer  warns  the  minister  against  Dr. 
Butler ;  and  describes  him  as  **  a  particular 
ftioid  of  the  infamous  Wilkes,  with  whom  he 
lived  m  the  closest  connection  two  summers  at 
Whiohester,  whilst  be  was  engaged  on  the  JVbrM 
i^rtlon."  It  is  known  that,  from  the  first  ap- 
potntment,  Butler  was  called  *'  Lord  George  Ger- 
mi^ne's  Bishop ; "  and  we  learn,  from  Mr.  C. 
Butler  {Reminii.,  1 86),  that  to  the  last  Wilkes's 
**  suspicions  (bllttn  Dr.  Butler,  Biahq>  of  Hera- 
fixrd."— JVb/e«  and  Queries.  P.  H.  & 


Digestion  op  Msntal  Food. — In  an  amusinf 
article  upon  the  **  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  a 
By-gone  Generation,"  a  foreign  journal  describes 
Aberncthy  contersing  thus  with  a  certain  patient: 
**  I  opine,"  said  he,  **  that  more  than  half  your 
illness  arises  fh>m  too  mtich  reading.^ *  On  my 
answering  that  my  reading  was  chiefly  historv, 
which  amused  while  it  instructed,  he  replied: 
**  That  is  no  answer  to  my  ol^tion.  At  your 
tkne  of  life,  a  young  i<»llow  should  endeavor  to 
strengthen  his  constitution,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of 
health.  Besides,  too  muck  reading  never  fd 
made  an  able  man.  It  is  not  so  much  the  extent 
or  amount  of  what  wo  read  that  serves  us,  as 
what  we  assimilate  and  make  our  own.  It  to 
that,  to  use  an  illustration  borrowed  fW>m  nrr 
profbssion,  that  constitutes  the  ofagrle  of  the  miiia. 
I  have  always  found  that  really  indolent  meo, 
men  of  what  I  would  call  flabby  intellects,  are 
great  readOTS.  It  is  &r  easier  to  read  than  to 
think,  to  reflect,  or  to  observe ;  and  these  felknrSt 
not  havinff  learned  to  think,  cram  themselves 
with  the  ideas  or  the  words  of  others.  This  thcij 
call  study,  but  it  is  not  so.  In  my  own  prol^ 
sion,  I  have  obeerred  that  the  greatest  men  were 
not  the  mere  readers— but  the  men  who  observed, 
who  refleeted,  who  fairly  thought  out  an  ides^ 
To  learn  to  reflect  and  obeerve  is  a  grand  desider- 
atum for  a  young  man.  John  Hunter  owed  to 
his  power  of  observation  that  fine  discriminatioo, 
that  keen  judgment,  that  intuitivencss  whidi  he 
possessed  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  8«P» 
geonsof  his  time."  , 
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From  The  SatordAy  Review. 
TROLLOPETS  TALES  OP  ALL  COUNTRIES.* 

There  are  some  collections  of  works  of  art 
which  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  8ket<;he8 
which  great  painters  have  made  as  studies 
for  large  paintings.  Very  often,  too,  the 
painter  has  had  no  intention  of  working  his 
fketch  up  into  u  great  painting,  but  has 
meant  it  to  be  only  something  done  to  satisfy 
the  whim  of  the  moment,  or  to  ascertain  what 
the  effect  would  be  of  some  new  feat  of  artistic 
skill,  or  merely  to  keep  his  hand  in  practice. 
But  although  the  angel,  or  girl,  or  baby  who 
forms  the  subject  of  the  sketch  may  have  no 
particular  object,  yet  if  it  comes  from  the 
pencil  of  a  great  master,  connoisseurs  value 
it  highly,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
merits  and  also  because  it  shows  the  versatil- 
ity of  the  man  they  admire.  They  like  to 
know  how  he  works,  and  how  many  of  his 
first  ideas  he  has  thought  worthy  or  unwor- 
thy of  being  reproduced  on  the  permanent 
canvas.  Mr.  Trollope's  tales,  a  second  series 
of  which  ;s  now  published,  have  the  same 
sort  of  interest.  He  is  a  great  master  in  one 
particular  branch  of  fiction.  In  many  other 
branches  he  is  also  successful,  but  in  one  he 
stands  without  a  rival.  He  alone  can  de- 
scribe young  ladies  —  and  especially  young 
ladies  in  a  state  of  flirtation  or  love — as  they 
really  are,  or  at  least  as  they  really  seem  to 
a  calm ,  dispassionate  observer.  lie  can  sketch 
their  characters,  and  paint  their  ways,  and 
reveal  their  thoughts,  and  make  them  natu- 
ral, pleasant,  and  easy — ^not  painting  them  as 
at  all  too  good,  or  discreet,  or  wise,  and-  yet 
throwing  over  them  the  air  of  being  ladies, 
and  making  us  respect  them  while  we  are 
amused  by  them.  Above  all,  ho  can  describe 
proposals.  lie  can  make  them  in  all  sorts 
of  forms,  and  have  them  rejected  or  accepted 
with  every  description  of  appropriate  remark. 
This  is  a  great  feat.  It  is  almost  as  hard  to 
write  a  good  proposal  about  imaginary  peo- 
ple as  to  make  one  in  the  flesh  to  a  real  girl. 
Mr.  Trollope,  however,  almost  always  suc- 
ceeds ;  but  he  succeeds  because  he  takes  great 
pains,  and  does  not  shrink  from  going  at  con- 
siderable detail  into  all  that  is  said,  or  should 
be  said,  or  might  be  said  on  such  occasions. 
Nor  does  he  succeed  in  his  larger  works  with- 
out making  many  minor  efforts  which  give 
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him  practice,  and  allow  him  to  try  on  a  small 
scale  whether  a  particular  sort  of  young  lady, 
going  through  a  particular  sort  of  love-mak- 
ing, is  likely  to  answer  in  one  of  his  more 
important  productions.  Brummel's  servant 
was  met  coming  down-stairs  with  three  dozen 
white  cravats,  each  slightly  crumpled,  and 
said , « « These  are  our  failures. ' '  It  would  be 
too  strong  to  say  of  these  Tales  of  all  Cattn- 
tries  that  they  are  Mr.  Trollope's  failures, 
but  they  are  such  first  fiiint  sketches  of 
young  ladies  in  different  states  of  mind,  and 
behaving  in  different  ways  to  young  gentle- 
men>  as  he  has  not  cared  to  work  out  at  length 
in  a  serial. 

One  specimen  is  that  of  a  young  lady  whose 
fatber  is  a  clergyman  in  Devonshire,  and 
who  is  called  the  Parson's  Daughter  of  Ox- 
ney  Colne.  She  is  a  study  of  a  girl  at  once 
reserved  and  quiet,  and  yet  full  of  passion 
and  of  high  pride,  and  all  her  qualities  are 
brought  out  by  her  loving  and  agreeing  to 
marry  a  gay  young  captain  whose  fate  leads 
him  to  the  simple  region  where  she  dwells. 
At  first  he  is  desperately  in  love ;  but  she 
is  sensible  and  cautious,  and  although  she 
likes  him,  she  bids  him  go  to  the  gay  world 
for  a  few  months  before  he  makes  up  his  mind 
that  ho  would  like  a  country  girl.  He  re- 
turns enamored  as  ever,  and  meets  her  as  she 
is  walking  alone  on  a  fine  summer  evening. 
There  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  shun  the  conversation  which  must  ensue. 
Mr.  Trollope  quite  revels  in  putting  out  in 
full,  and  in  tlio  detail  of  question  and  an- 
swer observed  in  Blue  Books,  all  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  to  say  to  the  lady,  and  all  that  the 
lady  has  to  say  to  the  gentleman.  The  lady 
is  jocose  and  trifling  at  first,  and  will  not  give 
him  a  serious  answer ;  but  at  last  ho  brings 
her  to  give  an  answer,  and  then,  when  she 
haa  once  confessed  her  love,  she  allows  her 
hidden  passion  free  play  and  lets  him  know 
how  she  idolizes  him.  Thus  ends  the  long 
summer  day  ;  but  when  this  gallant  captain 
retires  to  his  bed,  he  thinks  over  his  wooing, 
and  begins  to  be  not  quite  sure  that  he  is  aa 
happy  as  he  thought  he  was.  He  is  a  little 
doubtful  whether  she  will  do  in  London,  and, 
forgetting  her  long  reserve  and  hesitation,  he 
has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  she  has  been  a  lit* 
tie  too  demonstrative  in  telling  how  she  loves 
him.  Impetuous  young  ladies  may  undoubt- 
edly read  this  story  with  profit ;  and  the  par^ 
son's  daughter  is  quite  rca^y  to  repair  her 
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mustakc  when,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
she  begins  to  perceive  that  her  lover  has  a 
certain  air.  of  patronage  in  his  manner  to  her, 
and  conveys  an  impression  that  he  thinks  he 
is  doing  rather  a  magnanimous  thing.  She 
is  quiet  for  a  day  or  two,  to  make  sure  that 
she  is  not  misjudging  him,  but  then  she  fibres 
up,  and  tells  him  that  she  gives  him  quite  as 
much  as  he  can  give  her,  for  she  gives  him 
her  heart,  and  nothing  but  hearts  are  of 
worth.  Next  morning  she  follows  up  the 
stroke  by  ordering  him  to  go  with  her  to  a 
summer-house,  where  she  explains  to  him  her 
views,  and  offers  to  release  him  from  his  en- 
gagement. She  could  not  even  then  believe 
that  he  would  not  be  overpowered  by  so  great 
a  blow ;  but  he  quietly  says,  "  With  all  my 
heart,"  and  so  all  is  over  between  them.  It 
is  a  nice  touch  of  art  that,  before  she  leaves 
him,  she  takes  his  hand  and  kisses  it.  These 
are  the  sort  of  touches  which  make  us  imag- 
ine, or  recognize,  that  Mr.  Trollope  knows 
what  girls  are  like. 

Another  study  is  that  of  a  German  young 
lady,  who  behaves  as  German  ladies  are,  we 
suppose,  accustomed  to  do,  and  who  is  pleas- 
ant, and  with  a  kind  of  heroism,  but  who  is 
also  more  undisturbed  and  practical  than  her 
lover  likes.  This  lover  is  a  young  English- 
man who  has  come  out  to  learn  business  in 
the  banking-house  of  which  the  father  and 
the  uftcle  of  the  lady  are  the  proprietors.  Of 
oourse  he  falls  in  love  with  Isa,  who,  of  course, 
knows  he  is  in  love  with  her.  But  she  has 
80  much  to  d^  in  the  way  of  business  for  him, 
as  he  is  a  ld%cr  in  her  father's  house,  and 
she  is  so  businces-likc  and  calm  that  two  years 
steal  away  before  he  tells  his  tale.  At  last 
he  finds  an  opportunity  and  a  tongue,  and  goes 
through  it  very  niwly.  Isa  tranquilly  re- 
marks that  she  must  have  a  day  to  think  over 
it.  To  liis  surprise,  he  finds  his  offer  the  sub- 
ject of  a  regular  family  debate,  which  is  con- 
ductcil  fret'ly  without  his  presence  being  an 
obstacle.  His  proposal  seemed  to  be  consid- 
ered exactly  as  if  it  had  been  an  offer  to  take 
another  sitting-room  at  a  slightly  increased 
rent;  and  L^i,  though  quite  willing  that, 
metaphorically  speaking,  her  room  should  be 
let,  was  also  quite  willing  that  the  best  ar- 
rangement possible  for  all  parties  should  be 
made.  The  discussion  ends  by  an  agreement 
that  everything  shall  go  on  as  it  is  for  a  few 
montlis,  and  I^  explains  to  her  admirer  that 
"  Wo  arc  not  betrothed  as  yet,  you  know. 
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and  perhaps  we  may  never  bo  so. ''  To  which 
he  not  unnaturally  replies,  <*Isa!"  The 
months  pass  away ;  relatives  are  applied  to 
without  success ;  and  the  result  of  the  final 
deliberation  is,  that  Herbert  is  told  he  may 
either  be  betrothed  to  Isa  and  wait  four  years 
to  be  married,  or  let  the  thing  come  to  an 
end  at  once.  Isa  is  quite  ready  to  acquiesce 
in  this,  but  Herbert  thinks  it  hard  on  him, 
and  finds  it  still  harder  that  Isa  does  not  think 
it  hard .  He  asks  her  whether  she  really  loves 
him,  and,  with  a  fine  power  of  analyzing  and 
stating  her  feelings,  ^e  replies,  '^  I  do  not 
love  you  so  that  I  need  make  every  one  around 
us  unhappy  because  circumstances  forbid  me 
to  marry  you.  That  sort  of  love  would  be 
baneful ;  and  thus  waiting  would  not  make 
me  unhappy.  I  should  go  on  as  I  do  now, 
and  be  contented."  Herbert's  remark  is — 
**  Oh,  heavens !  "  Afterwards  Isa  warms  up, 
and  teases  her  uncle  into  letting  Herbert  be 
admitted  as  a  partner,  and  in  this  part  of  her 
behavior  she  shows  romance  as  well  as  cour- 
age. Still,  to  English  readers,  the  parson's 
daughter  is  a  dearer  type  of  a  possible  wile 
than  this  too  tranquil  German. 

Those  are  good  girls,  but  Mr.  Trollope  can 
draw  naughty  girls  too.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  stories  in  the  collection  teUs  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  travelled  about  the  Continent 
with  a  grown-up  daughter  and  a  young  see- 
ond  wife,  and  who  kept  his  wife's  jewels  and 
his  money  in  a  box.  This  box  was  the  great 
object  of  thought  to  the  whole  family,  and 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  their  anixcty  lest 
it  should  be  lost.  At  length  it  is  lost.  The 
party — accompanied  by  a  young  gentleman, 
a  casual  travelling  acquaintance,  who  is  suj^ 
posed  to  tell  the  story — land  at  Bellaggio,  and 
when  Mr.  Greene  and  the  ladies  are  established 
in  their  rooms  and  come  to  count  their  bag- 
gage, the  one  precious  package  Ih  missing. 
The  whole  house  is  thrown  into  confusion ; 
Mrs.  Greene  denounces  everylxKly  as  a  thief; 
and  the  unfortunate  young  gentleman  is  per- 
suaded or  ordered  by  her  and  her  step-daugh- 
ter, with  whom  he  has  struck  up  an  incipient 
flirtation,  to  go  off  to  Como  and  Milan  to  see 
if  he  can  find  it.  His  search  is  unavailing, 
and  he  returns.  Sophonisba,  as  the  lady  of. 
his  passing  affection  is  called,  rewards  him 
with  a  confidential  history  of  her  family,  con- 
sisting principally  of  abuse  of  her  step-mother. 
Soon,  however,  things  are  cliangcd,  for  So- 
phonisba takes  it  on  her  to  assure  her  pap^ 
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that  their  young  friend  will  lend  them  all 
they  want.  This  frightens  him,  and  when 
they  go  to  the  Serbelloni  Gardens  to  have  a 
Btroll  and  a  tete-a-tite,  ho  candidly  tells  her 
that  it  will  he  impossible  to  advance  Mr. 
Greene  any  money  at  present.  "  l%en  So- 
phonisba's  arm  dropped  all  at  once,  and  she 
exclaimed, '  0  Mr.  Robinson ! '  "  In  the  end, 
the  box  is  found  in  the  wretched  Robinson's 
bedroom,  covered  with  a  rug,  and  he  is,  of 
course,  thought  to  be  a  swindler  oy  all  the 
fiimily,  excepting,  in  a  half  sort  of  way,  by 
Sophonisba,  who  good-naturedly  remarks 
that,  '<  afler  all,  it  may  have  been  acci- 
dental." But  Sophonisba — ^though  a  neat 
sketch  of  the  pretty  and  tolerably  well-be- 
haved girl  whom  we  are  not  meant  to  like — 
is  excelled  by  another  of  Mr.  Trollope's  young 
ladies,  in  a  story  which  seems  to  us  the  best 
in  the  book,  and  which  is  called  *'  A  Ride 
across  Palestine. ' '  The  narrator  tells  us  how 
he  was  once  sitting  lonely  in  an  hotel  at  Je- 
rusalem, planning  an  expedition  to  the  Jor- 
dan and  the  Dead  Sea,  when  he  vras  told  that 
a  young  Englishman  wished  to  see  him,  and 
in  walked  Mr.  John  Smith.  He  is  a  nice, 
delicate,  melancholy  looking  young  man,  and 
the  narrator  takes  a  fancy  to  him  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Smith  says  that  he  is  come  to  ask  whether, 
as  he  too  is  staying  alone  at  Jerusalem,  he 
may  join  in  the  expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  proposal  is  cordially  accepted.  Mr.  Smith 
is  punctual  the  next  morning,  and  rides  some 
miles  on  a  hard  Turkish  saddle  without  utter- 
ing a  sound  or  syllabic  of  complaint,  but,  when 
the  halting  time  comes,  is  found  to  be  so  faint 
and  stiff  that  his  stronger  companion  has  to 
lift  him  to  the  ground.  At  last  they  reach 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  narrator,  being  enthu- 
siastic, determines  to  bathe  in  its  waters,  in 


order  to  say  he  has  done  so ;  and  he  ear- 
nestly implores  Smith  to  join  him,  that  some 
day  he  may  tell  his  children  of  his  feat.  But 
Smith  replies  that  he  does  not  expect  to  have 
any  children,  and  does  not  like  bathing,  and 
gently  rides  away  behind  a  clump  of  trees, 
where  he  veaits  for  his  more  adventurous 
companion.  The  same  scene  is  repeated  at 
the  Jordan.  They  pass  through  Jerusalem, 
and  as  Smith,  hearing  that  the  narrator  is 
going  to  Jaffii,  expresses  a  wish  to  go  there 
too,  they  reach  the  sea  together,  and  are  just 
going  to  start  off  in  the  Austrian  boat  for 
Alexandria  when  an  infuriated  old  gentleman 
rides  up  to  the  hotel,  and  seeing  the  narrator, 
accuses  him  of  eloping  with  his  niece.  Miss 
Julia  Weston.  Then  a  soeno  follows,  such 
as  might  be  expected.  The  uncle  laughs  at 
the  notion  of  his  being  asked  to  believe  that 
the  gentleman  travelled  with  his  neice  and 
honestly  thought  her  to  be  Mr.  Smith .  So  he 
calls  on  the  narrator  to  marry  his  niece  at  the 
nearest  British  Consulate,  or  else  take  the 
punishment  he  deserves.  Most  of  this  work 
an  inferior  artist  could  have  done,  but  the 
conclusion  is  touched  in  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  The  narrator  has  to  own  that  he  is 
married,  and  although  he  sincerely  wishes  to 
spare  Julia's  feelings,  and  to  get  her  and  him- 
self out  of  a  scrape,  he  cannot  help  trying  to 
ascertain  whether  she  looks  disappointed  at 
hearing  a  piece  of  intelligence  that  mtlst  end 
theif  intioiacy.  To  let  Julia's  disappoint- 
ment be  seen,  and. yet  to  make  her  perfectly 
proper — to  give  the  impressifl^  that  she  is 
sorry  her  days  of  being  Mr.  aRth  are  over, 
and  yet  that  she  has  not  involved  herself  too 
deeply — is  a  task  which  few  artists  could  fulfil 
as  Mr.  Trollope  has  fulfilled  it. 


EXTBAOBDINARY  ClIBISTXAS  CaAOL. — In  a  tOWU 

in  Mid  Kcut  some  cliildren  were  going  from  house 
to  house  the  other  day,  singing  carols ;  one  of  them 
struck  mo  as  very  odd  ;  I  took  down  the  words 
as  well  as  I  could  coUeot  them,  whioh  ran  thus : 

*<  As  I  sat  under  a  sycamore  tree  [ike  Itut  three 

xoords  Ihree  times'], 
I  looked  me  out  upon  the  sea, 
A  Ckrbii:.fias  day  in  the  morning. 

<*  I  saw  three  ships  assailing  there  [three  time*, 

an  above]. 
The  Virgin  Mary  and  Christ  they  bare, 
A  ChrUtmas  day  in  the  morning. 


**  He  did  whistle  and  s^  did  ting  \thret  iimn]. 
And  all  the  bells  on  earth  did  ring, 
A  Christmas  day  in  the  morning. 

"  And  now  we  hope  to  taste  your  oheer  [three 

times] , 
And  wish  you  all  a  happy  new  year, 
A  Christmas  day  in  the  morning." 

The  children  said  there  were  a  great  many 
more  verses,  which  they  did  not  know.  Has  this 
very  singular  production  over  been  printed? 
The  tune  was  that  generally  known  among  chil- 
dren as  "  A  cold  and  frosty  morning.'*    A.  A, 
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From  The  Athexueum. 

Recollections  of  Tartar  Starpes  and  their  In- 
habitants, By  Mrs.  Atkuison.  With  II- 
lustrations.     Murray. 

Even  after  the  very  full  and  highly  col- 
ored works  on  '<  Oriental  and  Western  Sibe- 
ria," and  on  "  The  Uj^r  and  Lower  Amoor," 
produced  by  the  pen  and  illustrated  by  the 
pencil  of  Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson,  there 
was  still  room  for  this  pleasant  little  vol- 
ume by  his  wife.  The  married  pair  made 
their  great  journey  through  the  Steppes  to- 
gether ;  and  if  he  was  the  better  artist,  she 
excelled  in  a  more  available  knowledge  of 
the  Russian  idiom  and  race. 

Besides,  a  woman's  points  of  view,  when 
visiting  a  strange  land  and  mizibg  in  a  new 
society,  are  different  from  those  of  a  man. 
If  she  is  apt  to  omit  a  good  many  things 
which  he  might  consider  of  leading  interest, 
she  will  be  pretty  sure  to  describe  for  us 
many  scenes  which  he  in  his  pride  would 
have  overlooked.  A  man  will  commonly 
seize  on  the  masses,  a  woman  on  the  details ; 
he  will  take  count  of  the  landscape,  she  give 
her  eyes  to  the  roadside.  If  it  pleases  him 
to  depict  the  mountains  and  the  sunsets,  she 
will  delight  in  collecting  and  preserving  the 
flowers.  If  he  deals  mainly  with  the  impor- 
tant topics  of  history,  ethnology,  and  phys- 
ics, she  will  pay  attention  to  the  domestic 
arrangements,  the  customs  of  society,  the 
manners,  and  the  dress.  If  nothing  is  too 
large  for  him,  nothing,  on'  the  other  side,  is 
too  small  for  her.  If  he  has  more  sympathy 
with  nature,  she  will  probably  have  more 
sympathy  with  life.  The  feminine  mind  has 
ja  peculiar  genius  for  that  detail  of  observa- 
tion wliich  is  the  soul  of  recorded  travel. 
Whether  rolling  through  Hyde  Park  or  scam- 
pering over  the  Tartar  Steppe,  a  woman  will 
avoid,  BO  &r  as  she  can,  the  distant,  the  ideal, 
and  the  complex ;  loving  what  is  near,  appre- 
ciating what  is  useful,  and  enjoying  what  is 
plain.  Women  hate  nonsense.  The  most 
practical  engineer  that  ever  built  a  bridge  or 
a  mill,  was  probably  a  dreamer  and  a  theorist 
when  compared  against  his  wife.  The  one 
speculates,  the  other  acts.  A  man  feels  a 
^ousand  temptations  to  veander  into  space  ; 
while  his  companion  plants  herself  immova- 
bly at  the  kitchen  fire.  One  is  discursive, 
the  other  adhesive.  One  is  centrifugal  force, 
the  other  centripetal  force.  A  isap  yearns 
to  establish  relations  between  his  own  being 


and  the  universe ;  a  woman  is  satisfied  when 
she  has  come  to  a  cordial  understanding  witii 
her  housekeeper's  book.  The  real  and  the 
near  have  an  enduring  charm  for  her,  to 
which  the  poetic  and  the  romantic  can  make 
but  a  vague  and  passing  pretence.  Every  one 
has  met  that  pair  of  rosy  Britons  who  aie 
always  studying  nature  on  Lake  Lcman,  of 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  or  6n  the  Rhine.  Hie 
male  points  to  the  snowy  Alps,  to  the  smoke 
of  Vesuvius,  to  the  mined  schloes  among  the 
vineyards,  as  the  case  may  be ;  spouts  ft 
mouthful  of  Byron,  or  mumbles  some  filmj 
and  Shelley-like  stuff  about  the  spirit  of  the 
scene:  ihe  fbmale  lifts  now  and  then  a  re* 
buking  blue  eye,  smiles  meekly  at  her  slave, 
and  falls  back  again  to  the  i^litice  of  a  col- 
lar with  a  rent.  That  woman  will  take  « 
stroll  'in  the  Ck^iseum  by  moonlight  with  a 
man  she  Iovqs  ;  but  the  chances  are  many 
that  her  attraction  to  the  walk,  and  the  ob* 
ject  of  her  thoughts,  is  the  liring  lover  at 
hef  side,  not  the  melancholy  arena  or  the 
storied  arches  overhead.  She  would  lose  the 
finest  sunset  in  the  world  to  go  in  and  make 
tea :  and  in  doing  so  she  would  be  acting  bj 
the  best  lights  of  her  sex.  A  woman  firrt 
looks  to  the  usefol,  and,  reversing  the  saying 
of  Goethe,  leaves  the  beautiful  to  take  care 
of  itself.  She  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of  ab- 
stract truth,  and  she  barely  finds  toleration 
in  her  heart  for  endeavor  which  brings  no 
visible  return  in  either  meal  or  malt.  No 
woman  has  ever  tried  her  hand  at  specula- 
tive philosophy.  Women  have  no  imagina- 
tion, though  they  have  active  and  abundant 
fancies.  All  the  larger  exertion  of  the  race 
must  be  achieved  by  men.  Yet  much  remains 
for  the  other  sex  to  do.  The  male  investi- 
gates, the  female  apjdies.  To  one  belongp 
the  distant,  to  the  otiier.the  proximate.  Man 
creates,  and  woman  cooks ! 

This  diversity  of  function  lends  a  charm  and 
imparts  a  character  to  the  observation  of  each. 
In  some  departments  of  literary  art,  such  as 
story-telling  and  travel-talk,  the  ladies  have  ft 
place  of  their  ovm,  distinct  from  that  of  their 
masculine  rivals,  and  certainly  not  below  it. 
We  have  a  noble  army  of  female  tourists,  each 
of  whom  has  lefl  her  mark  on  the  country 
through  which  she  passed.  Italy  has  won  the 
attention  of  a  thousand  writers ;  but  has  any 
of  them  lefl  us  brighter  pictures  of  her  beaut^ 
than  Lady  Morgan,  Fanny  Kemble,  and  Geoi|^ 
Sand?    Has  any  pen  done  more  than 
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Martinean  for  the  Holy  Land  ?  Has  any  one 
described  the  Sogn^  Field  in  a  style  to  com- 
pare with  the  Unprotected  Female  ? 

Then,  again,  we  have  to  remember  that  in 
some  countries,  with  very  peculiar  and  highly 
exciting  domestic  institutions,  women  are  the 
only  explorers  of  the  seralgio,  the  harem,  the 
zenana :  a  male  inquirer  can  learn  nothing 
beyond  the  vaguest  of  travellers'  tales.  His 
eyes  may  not  profane  the  family  precincts.  He 
is  an  outcast  from  the  hearth.  One-half  of 
life,  and  that  the  most  interesting  toistrangers 
of  another  creed,  is  hidden  away  from  him. 
Hero  the  female  tourist  comes  to  our  aid. 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  makes  us 
amends  for  the  silence  or  the  blunders  of  a 
hundred  writers  of  the  less  privil^ed  sex. 
This  advantage  of  womanhood  lends  a  chcurm 
to  Madam  Pleiffer's  volumes. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Atkinson,  in  her  long  ramble 
through  the  wild  districts  of  Northern  Asia, 
had  all  the  privileges  of  her  sex.  She  was  a 
woman,  and  was  therefore  admitted  to  the  in- 
timacy of  women  everywhere,  in  the  Russian 
aoul  and  in  the  Tartar  harem.  Her  husband 
was  an  artist,  an  explorer,  a  sportsman ;  where 
he  moored  his  boat  or  tied  up  his  horse,  it  was 
to  use  his  paint-brush  or  seize  his  gun;  She 
had  hours,  and  even  days,  to  herself  in  the 
savage  desert,  which  gave  her  plenty  of  time, 
not  only  to  ol)6crvc,  but  to  write.  She  knew 
the  languages  of  the  country,  for  she  had  re- 
sided in  Russia  from  the  days  of  her  youth. 
She  had  also  the  great  advantage,  for  a  Sibe- 
rian traveller,  of  having  enjoyed  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, an  acquaintance  with  the  families  of 
many  of  the  public  men  who  had  been  exiled 
for  ]x)litical  crimes  against  the  Czar,  which 
caused  her  to  be  everywhere  received  as  a 
friend.  She  entered  the  houses  of  these  ex- 
iles, and  saw  the  conditions  under  wliich  they 
live.  The  glimpses  which  she  gives  of  these 
exiles  will,  to  many  persons,  make  the  charm 
of  her  ))(X)k. 

The  Russian  question  has  arisen  once  more ; 
and  men  who  had  almost  forgotten  the  exist- 
ence of  our  Literary  Association  of  the  Friends 
of  Poland  are  again  looking  back  to  the  poetic 
ardor  of  CampMl  and  Tennyson  in  the  cause, 
and  arc  even  recalling  their  romantic  sorrows 
over  the  Exiles  of  Siberia.  *  At  the  very  out- 
set of  Mfh.  Atkinson's  book,  we  stand  in 
presence  of  the  frightful  realities  of  banish- 
ment to  the  mines  : — 

**  During  my  short  stay  in  Moscow,  it  bc- 
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came  known  to  the  fisimilies  of  many  exiles 
that  I  was  going  to  visit  regions  where  their 
husbands,  fathers,  and  brotheife  had  spent  more 
than  twenty  years  of  their  Uves.  iicli  mem- 
ber of  these  families  had  something  to  com- 
municate— a  wife,  who  had  stood  at  the  gate 
of  Moscow  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  to  take 
the  last  look  at  the  husband  and  the  father 
as  he  was  driven  slowly  past;  young  chil- 
dren, who  were  now  men  and  women,  who 
had  been  horrified  with  the  clanking  of  chains 
when  receiving  the  last  embrace ;  then  there 
were  mothers  who  had  gazed  with  agony  on 
their  sons  as  they  passed  under  the  great 
archway,  and  were  lost  to  them  forever ;  sis- 
ters who  had  received  the  last  salute  of  those 
so  dear,  and  brothers  who  had  met  here  and 
grasped  each  other's  hands,  but  were  destined 
never  to  meet  again ;  all  these  had  some  mes- 
sage which  tney  wished  to  be  delivered." 

Each  &mily  that  had  a  son,  a  father  or  a 
brother  at  the  mines — and  these  were  of  the 
best  and  bravest  in  the  land — would  have  had 
the  English  travellers  for  their  guests.  They 
dared  not  write  to  their  beloved  ones  far  away. 
They  could  only  send  to  them  a  message  of 
affection  and  of  comfort  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
so  each  one  would  have  Imd  the  two  travellers 
make  of  their  grief  a  particular  case.  They 
loaded  them  with  details  of  distress,  many  of 
them  dramatic,  and  all  of  them  melancholy  to 
the  last  degree.  But  who  can  blame  them  ? 
How  the  wife  who  had  been  parted  from  her 
husband  for  twenty  years,  how  the  mother 
who  had  been  torn  from  her  son,  must  have 
envied  the  English  lady  who  was  going  where 
she  would  look  on  the  well-remembered  £eico  ! 

<<  There  was  a  melancholy  interest  in  these 
gatherings  which  few  can  appreciate  ;  it  was 
only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  sent  tlieir  friends  into  exile,  an(^ 
the  difficulty  of  making  any  confidential  com- 
munication to  those  so  dear  to  them  that  I 
could  understand  their  anxit>us  desire  to  de- 
tain us ;  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  parting 
and  the  blessing  which  they  bestowed  upon 
us. 
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At  length  the  travellers  started.  The  first 
pause  in  the  journey  was  at  the  Siberian  Gate 
of  Moscow : — 

**  The  horses  were  soon  in  a  gallo'p,  dashing 
up  the  snow  and  slush'  in  sliowi^-s.  In  some 
parts  we  were  really  brought  to  a  stand  on 
the  bare  stones,  and  at  five  o'clock  the  senti- 
nel stopped  us  at  the  gate  of  Moscow,  an 
officer  demanded  our  jmssports,  which  were 
sliortly  returned,  and  the  bar  was  ordered  to 
be  raised.    As  we  passed  through,  1  seemed 
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to  be  bidding  farewell  to  the  world  ;  I  thought  him  mj maiden  name ;  I  wasinetantly  received 
of  {he  many  exiles  who  had  crossed  this  mir-  with  open  arms ;  he  then  hurried  us  into  his 
Tier  ;  and  it  was  a  relief  when  we  had  passed  sitting-room,  giving  me  scarcely  time  to  in- 
beyond  the  great  archway.  Amonj^st  the  troduce  mj  husband.  I  was  divested  of  all 
prisoners  who  are  marched  through  this  portal  my  wrappings,  although  wo  stated  that  our 
on  their  way  to  Siberia,  some  are  steeped  in  stay  would  be  short ;  ne  then  seated  me  on 
the  deepest  crimes,  others  are  convicted  of  a  sofa,  ran  himself  to  fetch  pillows  to  prop 
minor  onences,  and  hundreds  have  passed  this  against  my  back,  placed  a  stool  for  my  feet ; 
spot  whose  only  crime  was  resisting  the  cruel  indeed,  had  I  been  an  invalid,  and  one  of  the 
treatment  of  their  brutal  masters.^'  fiunily ,  I  could  not  have  been  more  cared  for, 

.    J  „^  .1^ ;t^  .  .    .1  ^   -i^      .  , .       J  or  the  welcome  more  cordial.    One  of  his 

And  BO  they  rode  into  the  clear  night  and  eomrades,  whose  family  I  was  likewise  ac 
the  frosty  air,  alone  with  nature  and  their  qpainted  with,  was  immediately  sent  for,  aa 
Cossack  guides  :—  also  the  wife  of  one  of  the  csdlee,  a  peasant 

' '  Mouravioff  was  looked  apon  as  one  of  the  Y^"^ ''  ^'  hnstend  was  dead ;  many  rf 
most  determined  of  the  consmrators  of  1825.  I^**"  P**' '  "nfortonates '  have  married  witii 
His  brother  Serge  was  hanled.  His  was  a  *•»«  I*?^*Sj.**  ^"^  **«  daughters  of  the 
hard  fate,  for  thi  rope  brokl  brfore  Ufe  was  S?^^"  t  "*  Yu"T.**^"r''"*  ^"^  *^ 
extinct,  and  another^  to  be  procured  ;  in  «'^*^««'  ?  \.'^v^^  ^/  "n""?^"  "^ 
the  mean  time,  consciousness  returned,  and  «ge,?«  well  as  little  gifts  for  aUl  here  was 

he  became  aware  of  what  was  going  forward,  *^.?7**  *"?!'*!*.?*  '**'*?  1*1  with  her 

when  he  mUdly  said, « it  was  viry  Kard  for  a  childrai,  so  that  they  might  receive  proper 

man  to  have  t6  die  twice. '    The  one  who  was  eduftion.    She  told  me  she  would  Uiink  the 

exiled  was  condemned  to  soUtudo  on  reaching  "wtter  over ;   we  all  urged  her  to  consent, 

Siberia ;  ho  was  separated  from  his  comrades,  P!f»«  >*  "^.^  ^^"  future  weU-bcing ;  she 

and  banished  to  thc7orc8tsof  Yakoutsk,  whcr^  ^^^ ««.'  HT¥  *"  ^.u*'  '^*  I"  brsngiM 

he  spent  a  wretehed  life ;  his  food  was  of  the  ^^'J"?^^**'  ^<?''  T"  »»'«' «'!»«' ''"I  ?«  "*« 

coarlest  kind.    The  ground  on  which  he  had  P"?"  ^J\  I  *^„'''P^,*?  ^Vi^^  ]  ^ 

to  lie  was  notUng  but  a  marsh ;  here  he  dwelt  J"**  heard^e  has  aUowed  the  children  (a  boy 

two  years,  having  intercourse  with  no  one.  P^  *  P'X'^  «?  ^  ^^"  »"«"  «'  ?",%**^ 

EverV  coiifort  wSs  denied  him,  even  to  books  "nbaig.  with  whom  we  are  acquainted^and 

and  siting  materials.    Count  Orloff,  in  one  S*"*  ^>"  Z^^^''*  *^  ^'t^  great  afifcctioo. 

of  his  desmtehcs  to  the  officer  of  justice  who  ^'^^  "}?*"»5.'  »*  .*Sf.*°l?,J,T'  ^  ^"^  *^ 

had   himMn  charge,  and  who  hid  received  P°8,^P*^  T*?,''">*'^T««y«*  !?«»* 

strict  injunctions  that  a  rigid  supervision  have  been  great;  but  by  the  parting  from  them 

should  be  kept  over  the  poor  exile,  draianded  "»  "^  "»°'™  *»«'  P*"*  '^'"'^ 

how  he  spent  his  time.    Ilis  reply  was  rethcr  In  some  respects,  the  exiles  of  Jaloutroflhky 

laconic, 'ho»/«y»-het«i/*»-tc/Ain*».>    He  ^  lenienUy  treated  ;  their  crime  being  one 

was  alter  this  never  interfered  with,  till  he-  ujx        aj.      i.  ^ 

joined  his  companions  in  exile.    He  is  a  most  ^^  ^«^.^^^  ^^'    Acoordmg  to  our  country- 

perfect  gentleman,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  ^oman  s  report,  they  "  form  quite  a  Uttle 

he  has  great  determination  of  character ;  and  colony,  dwelling  in  perfect  harmony,  the  joys 

I  should  think  to  look  at  him,  years  of  exile  and  sorrows  of  one  becoming  those  of  the 

have  not  changed  his  indomitable  spirit."  others  ;  indeed,  they  are  like  one  family. 

At  Jaloutroffsky,  the  town  in  which  Czar  '^^  freedom  they  enjoy  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
Nicholas  confined  the  chief  conspirators  of  tent,  greater  than  any  they  could  have  in  Rus- 
1825,  the  year  of  his  accession,  they  went  to  »>» »  ^^'  instance,  foil  liberty  of  speech.  They 
see  M.  Mouravioff,  one  of  the  exiles,  and  a  ^^^  nothing  ;  the  dread  of  exile  has  no  ter- 
member  of  the  great  Russian  family  of  that  ^^  ^^^  *^«"-  B"*  ^^»*  *^^y  ^^^^^  °^*'  » 
name.  At  M.  Mouraviors  house  Mrs.  Atkin-  ^^^^^  ^  fP  ^**^  *^^  P^«^  »  *^^y  ^^  ™- 
Bon  came  upon  one  of  the  most  common  and  B^ricted  in  distance,  as  also  in  the  use  of  fire- 
most  melancholy  incidents  of  the  Siberian  ex-  *™"  »  however,  the  authorities  in  the  town 

jjg»g  jjfg  . are  exceedingly  lenient  towards  them,  |)ormit- 

ting  those  who  are  fond  of  the  chase  to  hunt 

«'  On  entering  the  dwelling  a  gentleman  in  wherever  and  whenever  they  please.     These 

the  prime  of  life  came  forward  to  meet  us ;  he  gentlemen,  grateful  for  the  indulgence  given 

If^^.'jLlti^l/U^^  ^never^il  to  return  the^s^^^  n|t.'' 

post.?oad.    I  inquired  for  M.l^Iouravioff;  he  M.  Mouravioff,  from  his  family  connecUon 

said  ho  was  the  jpmon  I  required.    I  told  with  powerful  governors  and  active  generals 

him  I  had  '  ^mo  mm  Petersburg,  and  gave  in  the  service,  was  perhaps  enabled  to  shidd 
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from  tho  petty  malice  of  Bubordinates  his 
companions  in. disaster.  One  of  the  stories 
told  by  him  of  the  long  march  from  Moscow 
to  Jaloutroflfeky  is  rather  droll : — 

<<  The  officer  in  command,  afler  they  had 
reached  a  certain  distance  firom  the  capital, 
relaxed  in  his  treatment,  and  made  associates 
of  them,  inviting  one  or  more  to  partake  of 
the  meals  prepared  for  himself.  At  one  little 
place  where  they  stopped,  the  officer  break- 
mated  with  one  of  h^  prisoners ;  he  then 
stepped  out  of  the  room  to  see  that  all  was 
in  preparation  for  departure,  leaving  his  com- 
pimion  seated  on  a  bench  at  a  table.  The 
exile  was  sitting  reflecting  on  his  position, 
when  one  of  the  authorities  of  the  viUage  en- 
tered the  room,  the  doors  of  which  veere  so 
low,  that  every  one  had  to  bend  the  body  to 
be  able  to  enter.  This  man  came  to  say  that 
all  was  ready  for  starting.  He  bowed  low  on 
perceiving  a  gentleman  sitting,  whom  he  con- 
cluded to  bo  the  officer.  He  then  entered 
into  conversation  which  naturally  turned  upon 
the  scoundrels  that  were  being  conveyed  into 
exile,  and  (continued  this  man,  looking  into 
his  &ce^  <  there  is  no  mistaking  they  are  vil- 
lains or  tho  blax^kest  dye ;  indeed,  I  should 
not  like  to  be  left  alone  with  any  one  of  them, 
and,  if  I  might  presume  to  ofiler  a  little  ad- 
vice, it  would  be  to  observe  well  their  move-, 
mcnts,  as  they  might  slip  their  chains,  and 
not  only  murder  you  ana  all  the  escort,  but 
spread  themselves  over  Siberia,  where  they 
would  commit  all  kinds  of  atrocities.'  At 
this  point  of  tho  conversation,  the  bell  rang 
to  summon  them  all  to  depart,  whereupon 
the  exile  arose,  but  when  tne  visitor  heard 
the  chuiking  of  the  chains,  the  farce  was  com- 
plete. Mouravioff  told  us,  he  never  saw  a 
man  look  so  aghast ;  when  he  saw  the  object 
of  his  terror  about  to  move  forward,  he  made 
a  rush  at  the  door,  but,  not  having  bent  his 
head  low  enough,  he  received  sucn  a  blow 
that  it  sent  him  reeling  bock  into  the  room, 
and  sprawling  on  the  mwr." 

One  is  sorry  to  learn  that  these  poor  fel- 
lows meet  with  little  or  no  pity  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns  through  which  they 
have  to  march.  M.  Mouravioif  said  the  peo- 
ple in  one  place  wanted  to  stone  them,  and 
their  guards  had  the  utmost  trouble  in  saving 
them  from  the  mob.  In  Siberia  the  lower 
classes  are  said  to  adore  the  emperor  :  a  fisu;t 
which  political  men  ought  never  to  forget. 
It  is  one  of  the  elements  of  his  power. 

If  our  countrywoman's  pictures  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  be  in  the  main  correct,  we  have 
very  little  room  to  congratulate  the  Czar  on 
the  virtues  of  his  adorers.    High  and  low. 


with  a  mere  surface  diference,  are  shown  to 
be  idle,  profligate,  drunken,  dirty  and  dis- 
honest. The  trader  of  Nishni  Novgorod  is 
not  much  superior  in  these  respects  to  the 
savage  of  the  Steppe.  They  may  be  said  to 
be  the  same  in  everything  except  their  clothes. 
If  you  strip  a  Ruflsian,  you  find  a  Tartar. 
At  the  first  stage  of  the  jouroey  from  Moscow, 
the  sledge  drew  up  for  a  change  of  horses. 
The  ostlers  of  the  post  were  long  in  coming, 
and  Mr.  Atkinson  sent  his  Cossack  to  stir 
them  up.  More  time  elapsed,  when  Mr.  At- 
kinson went  into  the  house  liimself.  Every 
man  waa  lying  drunk  and  asleep  on  the  floor, 
including  his  own  servant,  wbo  had  joined 
the  topers,  and  drunk  himself  insensible. 
How  are  you  to  deal  with  such  fellows? 
They  know  no  argument  except  the  knout. 
Hence  the  whip  is  in  univeraal  use  among  tho 
Russians  ;  and  there  are  whipping-houses  for 
servants  in  every  considerable  town  of  Sibe- 
ria, just  as  there  are  whipping-houses  for 
slaves  in  New  Orleans  and  the  cities  of  Lou- 
isiana. The  peasants  submit  to  the  lash  with- 
out shame.  Mrs,  Atkinson  never  mentions 
any  Cassy-like. protests  against  the  rod  and 
the  cat.  On  the  oontrarj,  the  Muscovite 
seems  to  expect  his^&te.  She  teUs  of  one 
fellow  who  wont  to  the  guardhouse  for  his 
usual  drubbing,  and  being  refused  by  the  offi- 
cer of  the  day  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no 
orders  to  beat  him,  prayed  that  he  might 
have  his  lashes,  saying  that  he  had  come  a 
long  way  for  them,  and  would  be  sure  to  be 
sent  back  should  he  go  home  with  a  whole 
skin.  In  short,  the  genuiAe  Russian  adores 
the  Czar  and  expects  the  knout. 

Men  and  women  are  alike  described  as 
wallowing  in  dirt.  Even  in  places  where  she 
found  the  houses  clean,  the  people  were 
themselves  unutterably  filthy.  No  Russian, 
in  his  own  country,  ever  vrashes  his  skin 
while  on  a  journey,  for  he  requires,  as  he  al- 
leges, the  dirt  to  keep  him  vrarm.  This  an- 
tipathy to  soap  and  water  is  found,  however, 
in  many  places  to  which  the  argument  of 
frosty  air  and  icy  vnnd  would  not  apply. 
The  Andalusian,  the  Sicilian,  the  Levantine, 
has  each  the  same  love  of  dirt,  though  he 
gives  the  contrary  roaeon,  that  it  helps  him 
to  bear  without  injury  the  sultry  heat.  It  is 
a  curious  fiict,  that  the  dirtiest  nations  in 
the  world  are  those  which  have  Ixjen  in  fierc- 
est conflict  with  the  scrupulously  dean  Mo- 
hammedans ;  the  bad  habit  startmg,  perhapB, 
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from  ft  religiooH  point.  We  know  how  the  \  tonted  to  the  son,  who  was  in  ft  Bound  sleep, 
Gothic  conquerora  of  SeriUe  Bod  Groiiftda  |  ™d  dwpstcbed  him  likewiae.  The  brutal 
dwttoved  the  Moorish  bftthB»ndwater-wftyB;'?'»«le^  then  returned  to  his  birth   and 

mftking  soap  suspicioas  aod  bathing  penal.  ?''^I'*J^..'°'*"'"*  ''''^  ^^,-  "^^''i  ,f  ^Jf 
„  J    ° ,      '^ ,      r,,     ,  •,       ■    I      Z     'orined  the   nearert  authoritiea  of  the  two 

Under  tiie  rule  of  MendoHi,  a  Spauard  who  ^„^„  ^6  bftd  committed.  His  object  was 
ippearcd  ID  the  street  clean  was  suspected  of  not  plnnder,  he  wiid,  when  asked  hi»  reawn 
living  ft  bath  in  his  house  and  a  recollection  for  oommitting  so  homblo  a  deed ;  he  de- 
of  the  crescent  Ib  his  heart.  To  wash  was  to  scribed  how  he  was  sleeping,  and  beariK 
be  a»  bod  as  a  Moor,  while  to  be  unkempt  theee  two  men  oonveraing,  he  was  induced, 
and  dirty  waa  to  bo  orthodox.  A  traveller  fro'"  w*^'  •">  hood,  to  watch  their  actions, 
nmv  trace  the  influence  of  th«»  ideas  and   "'.^  *"  ">«,"».  '^^^^mg  tbe  awful  am  of 

■'.  .    .,         .,    -„    .....  ,  eatinii  meat  in  Lent,  how  it  wcifthcd  upon 

eventflintheflOUthofSpunatthisverybour.  ^j,  ^,  ^ow  he  turned  away  an*a  trie/to 
The  same  set  of  ideas  must  have  operated,  ^^^  bat  oonld  not,  bow  he  fi^lt  that  for  the 
more  or  leas  powerfuDy,  on  every  frontier  of  sake  of  Him  who  bad  died  to  save  sinneM, 
Islam,  from  the  Vega  of  Grauftda  to  the  Kir-  bo  ought  to  prevent  tbeae  men  from  sinning 
ghis  Steppe.  It  is  certain  that  if  dirt  is  an  n^ln ;  he  had  tried  to  avoid  committing  a 
evidence  of  sound  faith,  the  Rumiaas  are  wime,  which  he  knew  it  waa,  but  a  voice 
safe.    More  than  once  our  festidloua  coon- ,  ^«P'  «>ntmually  urgmg  him  on,  and  saying 

. ij       i.    1  J      ..1.  ■         e  :  that  he  was  only  pattinit  an  end  to  sin." 

tiywonjan  could  not  sleep  under  their  roofe  i  ■'  '         " 

for  tbe  stench ;  more  than  once  she  had  to  |  Thieving  ia  ooramMi  among  all  claasee,  and 
coat  away  tbe  clothing  that  should  have  kept '  U  consequently  not  so  disgiBoeful  as  in  civil- 
herwarm.  Tbo  people  in  towns  were  dirtier  iied  lands.  A  Russian  docs  not  even  take 
than  those  in  the  country  places.  "  We  in- 1  the  Greek  precaution,  of  not  being  found  out 
variably  found  the  peasoDtsdirtieraudpoorer  inhisoflenoe.  Tbeservant  robs  his  master, 
the  nearer  tbey  are  to  huge  towns."  The 'the  master  robs  his  neighbor.  Everybody 
women  she  found  dirtier  than  the  men.  '  cheats  the  Ciar.     Mrs.  Atkinson  tells  us  how 

Dirt,  however,  is  not  tbe  only  kind  of  fie  the  tribute  furs  from  Siberia  are  delivered  to 
naticiem  in  which  the  Muscovite  peasant  ri-  the  emperor.  These  tribute  furs  are  of  tbe 
vals  bis  fellow-Christian  in  the  south  of  Spain.  '  finest  kind,  and  of  very  great  value,  the  peas- 
He  is  very  solicitous,  in  his  wild  fashion,  for  |  ants  supposing  that  his  majesty  will  receive 
tbe  salvation  of  souls.  Here  is  the  story  of  them  in  person  and  inquire  the  namm  of  his 
a  man  who  in  other  circumstances  might  have  tributaries.  "Tbeee  fUrs  pass  through  the 
become  a  Russian  Torquemada : —  hands  of  many  individu^,  and  each  one  sub- 

Btituteeanotbeiof  an  inferior  quality;  so  that 

> '  A  father  and  son  were  travelling  together  when  they  arrive  at  their  destination  they  are 
on  the  same  route  we  intend  taking :  they  ^f  a  very  different  value  to  those  given  by 
BtopDed  one  n.Kht  at  ft  pea^Lnt'B  cottage;  ,t  y^  ^^  ^  „i,o  would  scorn  to  pre- 
Wfts  late,  and  the  inhabitants  hod  retired  to  ,  ,  "^  .  "^^.E,  _.■  i„  ,.  u-  _  :™.  u 
i«t.  A^onp,t  this  cla«  of  people  the  top  o^t^i^  miserable  Mticles  to  his  majesty." 
of  the  stove  forms  tbe  sleeping  apartment  of  Th«e  who  cheat  the  emperer  will  not  h»- 
as  many  of  the  fomily  as  can  be  slowed  away  itate  to  rob  his  people.  "  1  was  once  toH  by 
upon  it.  The  travellers  wen  ftdmittad  to  the  a  CosKck  officer,"  says  Mrs.  Atkinson,  "  that 
only  room  the  hDUse  contained :  and,  having  their  pay  was  inadequate  to  their  wants, — it 
been  many  houra  without  food,  brought  forth  „„  ^ggHj  u^aSoiBat  to  purchase  a  nnifonn ; 
their  provi«i..ns  and  corMnenccde^trng  their  ..urf  jet,' said  he,  '  we  are  eipectcd  to  have 
nipper,  which  consisted  of  cold  meat,  etc.  ..  ^_  _^  ._>  u^-i^  „„  ^..^  i,_„„ . 
TlSr  mppcr  ended,  they  kj  dow»  on  one  ''  "^J"  P?^;  "^'  "f' ^'*'  "«  """f*  |""  ^ 
Of  the  benches  to  sleep,  ihicl  was  not  long  horse;  WwhatarewetodoT  why,etcalono.' 
in  overtaking  the  weary  travellers.  They  To  mj  knowledge,  it  is  not  alone  horeos,  but 
had  been  but  a  short  p^iod  in  the  land  of  oth^  tbingg  likewiw.  At  one  tune  we  used 
dreams,  when  one  of  uie  men  on  the  stove  to  emsider  tbrir  conduct  very  reprehensiUe, 
slid  gently  down,  and,  taking  in  bis  band  a  but  after  beoooiing  acquainted  with  all  their 
hatchet  (which   every  peasant   carries  with   jj^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  „^„  l^^i^t  in  blam- 

him   in   his   belt),  with   cautious  steps  ap-   .       .,  ..   .     -.      ,,,..,  _l-„i.   ■.  j„r~-_ 

pracW  Ih.  fcf;,.,  ..d,  liRiof  the  S,tZ  ■»(;  lbe~  i  11  •  Ik"  ■!«<»  "bid.  «  drf»>. 
ment  with  both  hands,  brought  it  with  such  *"■*■ 

foHse  down  upon  the  heftd  of  the  poor  father.  But  tbe  soldiers  are  woiM  tbftn  their  oS- 
tbat  he  literally  dsft  it  in   two;  tie  thenjoerB.    Mrs:  Atkituoo  bad  two  in  hv  scrviov, 
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♦*  both  of  them  thieves."  There  is  one  con- 
dition, and  only  one,  under  which  she  found 
them  honest :  when  thej  had  charge  of  the 
travellers  and  were  responsible  for  their  safety, 
^heir  integrity  was  then  like  that  of  Jos^ 
Maria,  the  famous  Alabama  bandit.  But 
while  guarding  their  particular  charge,  the 
Cossack  gentleman  would  steal  from  others 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  If 
they  discovered  that  Mrs.  Atkinson  was  car- 
rying a  present  to  some  one,  they  considered 
that  present,  as  belonging  to  a  third  party, 
lawful  spoil.  A  gun,  a  tub  of  honey,  a  fiir 
cloak — any  article  which  did  not  actually  be- 
long to  the  traveller  they  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  steal. 

Of  course,  we  admit  that  accusations  like 
these  of  lying  and  theft  and  corruption  are 
very  easily  made.  TVe  admit,  too,  that  even 
when  they  are  unquestionably  true  in  many 
particular  cases,  they  may  not  be  true  in  the 
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main.  England  is  not  a  nation  of  wife-beat- 
ers, though  a  good  many  examples  of  that 
offence  may  be  heard  in  the  police  courts. 
France  is  not  a  country  of  drunkards,  though 
a  tipsy  man  is  very  often  thrust  out  of  the 
wine-shops.  The  American  people  are  not 
to  be  fairly  described  as  table-turners,  though 
they  send  us  a  number  of  mediums.  We 
iQust  not  put  a  part  for  the  whole,  unless  we 
would  fiall  into  the  blunder  of  M.  Ledru  Rollin 
in  his  *<  Decadence  de  I'Angleterre."  Were 
we  inclined  to  do  so,  wo  should  be  instantly 
met  by  a  counterpoint.  A  Russian  writer 
might  assert  that  our  clothing  colonels  take 
(or  until  lately  took)  bribes  from  the  army 
tailors,  and  thereupon  declare  that  the  higher 
and  more  aristocratic  grades  of  our  army  are 
incurably  corrupt.  •  We  should  only  smile  at 
such  a  statement  and  such  an  inference.  We 
must  allow  something  for  custom  in  the  Mus- 
covite as  in  the  ikiglish  case. 


The  Bonaparte  Family  Bjeoister. — ^The  reg- 
ister of  tho  imperial  fiunily,  on  which  has  be^ 
inscribed  the  procu-verbal  of  the  birth  of  Prince 
Napoleon's  son,  is  a  large  folio  volume,  bound  in 
red  velvet,  and  having  at  the  comers  ornaments 
of  silver  gilt,  with  the  £unily  cipher  "N  "  in  the 
centre.  It  was  commenced  in  1806,  and  the  first 
entry  made  was  the  adoption  of  Prince  Eugene 
by  Uie  emperor.  The  second,  made  the  same 
year,  relates  to  the  adoption  of  the  Princess 
Stephanie  de  Beauhamais,  who  recently  died 
Grand  Duchess  of  Baden,  and  who  was  cousin  of 
the  Empress  Josephine.  Next  comes  the  marriage 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L  ;  then  several  certifi- 
cates of  the  birth  of  princes  of  the  fiunily,  and 
lastly  of  the  King  of  Eome ;  which  closes  the  se- 
ries of  the  certificates  inscribed  under  the  reign 
of  the  First  Emperor.  This  register  was  confided 
to  the  care  of  Count  Regnant  de  Saint  Jean- 
d'Angely,  Minister  and  Councillor  of  State,  and 
Secretary  of  the  imperial  fomily.  It  was  to  him, 
under  the  First  Empire,  as  it  is  now  to  the  Min- 
ister of  State  under  the  Second,  that  was  reserved 
the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  proces-verbaux  of 
the  great  acts  relative  to  Napoleon.  At  the  fiUl 
of  £e  First  Empire,  Count  Eegnault  de  Saint 
Jean-d'Angely  carefully  preserved  the  book, 
which  at  his  death  passed  mto  the  hands  of  the 
countess,  his  widow.  That  lady  handed  it  over 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic  when  Louis  Na^ 
poleon  was  called  by  universal  suffrage  to  the  im- 
perial throne.  In  this  same  raster,  continued 
by  the  Second  Empire,  may  be  seen  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
in.,  and  of  that  of  the  Princess  Olotilde  ;  of  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial ;  of  the  death  of 
Prince  Jerome  ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  Napoleon  Victor  Jerome  Frederic,  just 
bom.    The  name  of  Napoleon  commemOTates  that 


of  the  head  of  the  dynasty  ;  that  of  Victor  is  in 
remembrance  of  the  house  of  Savoy  ;  Jerome  is 
that  of  his  paternal  grand&ther;  and  Frederic 
was  given  in  compliment  to  the  fiunily  of  Wur- 
temberg. — GalignanVi  Mestenger, 


The  Geaceless  Flobin  and  the  Potato 
Disease. — ^The  fbllowing  story  was  stated  the 
other  day  at  a  meeting  of  some  eminent  natural 
historians.  When  a  particular  type  of  florin  was 
coined  some  time  ago,  it  was  found  the  usual 
afi^  to  the  royal  title  D.  G.  had  been  inadver- 
tently omitted.  The  coin  was  called  in,  and  an- 
other type  issued  with  the  proper  connection  ;  the 
former  is  of  course  very  scarce,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  *'  the  graceless  florin."  The  same  year 
was  the  first  of  the  potato  blight,  and  it  was  stated 
at  the  meeting  alluded  to  as  a  fiict,  that  a  sermon 
was  preached  at  the  time,  in  which  the  calamity 
was  gravely  asserted  to  be  a  divine  judgment  on 
the  nation  for  the  omission.  Can  this  be  true? 
And  if  so,  who  was  the  preacher,  and  to  what  de- 
nomination did  he  belong?  He  could  not  have 
been  an  Irishman,  as  that  country  suffered  most, 
and  must  have  had  least  to  do  with  the  issuing 
of  the  c<)ln.  Numi^maticds. 


I 


Nicean  Basks. — Can  any  of  your  correspond- 
ents &vor  me  with  an  explanation  of  the  allusion 
in  these  lines  of  E.  A  Poe? — 

<*  Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 
Like  Viose  ^cean  barks  of  yore. 
That  gently  o'er  a  perfumed  sea, 
The  weary,  way-worn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore."      A  GALWSOXAXi 

— JVbtet  and  Queries* 
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From  Gh>od  Words. 
OT  THE  BIOGRAPHY  OP  CERTAIN  HYMNS. 

It  IB  only  hymns,  oommon  hymns,  that  are 
in  penny  books,  that  everybody  knows,  and 
yet  they  have  biographies  ;  they  have  a  life 
pierced  all  through,  like  ours,  with  joy  and 
sorrow  ;  linked  on,  like  ours,  to  other  lives ; 
they  have  their  birth  and  story,  eventful 
sometimes,  sometimes  calm  and  even ;  biog- 
raphies that  arc  written  in  the  surest  place- 
in  the  secrets  of  many  hearts. 

Perhaps  every  hymn  has  its  history ;  but 
it  would  be  cruel  to  suggest  to  any  possible 
leader  that  every  hymn  should  have  its  biog- 
rasphy.  Some  hymns,  like  some  people,  have 
biographies ;  the  rest,  like  the  majority  of 
the  world,  occupy  just  so  much  space  and 
that  is  all.  Some  have  been  mere  untimely 
births ;  some  have  died  afler  a  year  or  two 
of  struggling  infancy,  and  been  buried  in  the 
British  Museum  or  Stationers'  Hall ;  a  vast 
number  are  simply  labelled  hymns,  and  exist 
in  hymn-books  ;  of  a  few  it  may  be  said,  they 
have  lived*  Some,  no  doubt,  live  on  a  pre- 
carious reputation,  an  accident  of  birth,  the 
fiiver  of  a  past  generation,  an  incident  in 
which  they  playo^  an  exaggerated  part. 
Some  would  not  bear  a  rigid  scrutiny  into 
their  antecedents ;  some  have  won  their  place 
by  barefaced  impudence  and  plagiarism; 
many  turn  out  shallow  and  commonplace 
and  wearisome.  But  even  here  their  lives 
will  compare  advantageously  with  other  bi- 
ographies, nnd  there  is  not  one  of  them  guilty 
of  having  kept  a  diary.  Most  of  them  are 
democratic ;  their  etory,  their  power,  belong 
to  the  people.  The  select  aristocracy  of 
hymns  is  not  fertile  in  memoirs.  They  are 
well  dressed,  well  printed,  well  bound ;  they 
lie  on  the  prettiest  tables,  and  are  welcome 
in  cathedral  closes  ;  but  they  are  uninflnen- 
tial ;  the  pleasantest  companions,  friends 
even,  but  treated  as  such,  as  a  charming  ad- 
dition and  solace  to  life,  and  no  more.  It  is 
in  the  penny  hymu-lx>oks  that  the  sense  of 
power  is  felt.  Proljably  the  hymn  is  essen- 
tiaUy  democratic.  It  must  seize  the  common 
thoughts  of  many,  translate  the  feeling  of 
some  religious  movement,  meet  the  deep  and 
often  but  half-conscious  craving  of  the  peo- 

{le.  If  it  appeals  to  an  intellectual  audience 
J  its  thoughts,  or  images,  or  play  of  pious 
fiuicy ,  it  strips  itself  of  power.  And  it  is  in 
the  penny  hynm-book  tlmt  the  fact  of  a  biog- 
xapiby  of  hymns  has  been  recently  recognized. 
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Some  of  these  books  may  have  been  noticed 
to  be  printed  with  a  painful  irregularity; 
large,  bold  type,  starting  abruptly  out  frran 
a  crowd  of  small  verses,  sometimes  a  word, 
sometimes  a  line  or  a  stanza.  It  is  disagreear 
ble  reading,  but  is  only  a  rough  way  of  stat- 
ing a  genuine  truth.  For  every  line  in  large 
type  there  is  a  story  by  which  that  line  has 
connected  itself  with  a  human  heart,  with  its 
burden,  or  sorrow,  or  longing,  or  sudden 
light,  or  eternal  peace.  It  is  a  rough,  ugly 
way  of  putting  it,  and  probably,  over-hasty ; 
but  it  indicates  where  the  truest  biographi* 
cal  interest  will  be  found ;  it  suggests  also 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  biographical  de- 
tails. For  the  hymn  is  its  secret  autobiog- 
rapher,  and  only  by  some  casual  accident  is 
a  page  of  that  writing  brought  to  light. 

Yet  even  detail  is  not  wanting.  There  is 
a  memoir,  now  unhappily  out  of  print,  de- 
voted to  one  hymn.  My  Mother  dear,  JcrtLSOr 
icmf — a  hymn  that  has  been  a  great  favorite 
by  Scottish  firesides,  and  wandered  far  and 
wide  with  Scottish  emigrants.  Others  have 
not  been  so  fortunate.  But  let  any  one  stand 
in  some  old  German  church — for  Germany  is 
pre-eminently  the  land  of  Christian  hymns-^ 
and  listen  to  the  hymn  that  is  lifted  up  with 
such  strong  and  hearty  voices,  and  think  hoyf 
the  same  words  have  been  sung  by  perhaps 
ten  generations  ;  how  the  people  have  heard 
them  from  childhood ;  how  they  have  been 
met  by  them  in  every  conceivable  circum- 
stance of  life  and  in  the  brightest  and  dark- 
est days  of  Christendom ;  what  struggles  of 
the  soul  they  have  roused,  and  witnessed, 
and  shared ;  in  what  strange  and  often  tragic 
scenes  they  have  mingled ;  what  they  have 
been  to  successive  mourners,  to  widows  and 
orphans,  and  the  sick  and  dying,  and  hypo- 
crites and  plotters,  to  all  that  shifting  group 
of  worshippers, — let  any  one  do  this,  and  the 
hymn  seems  already  to  have  received  its  me- 
moir. A  Jew  passing  by  a  church  with  his 
sister,  steps  in  while  the  people  are  singing ; 
he  cannot  resist  the  hymn  ;  his  sister  rouses 
and  scolds  him  in  vain  ;  it  goes  singing  on  in 
his  heart,  though  she  calls  it  an  abomination 
of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  in  the  same  church  he 
is  baptized.  Luther  writes  a  hymn,  and  soon 
after  a  poor  cloth-worker  walks  through  the 
streets  of  Magdeburg  singing  it ;  the  mayor 
lays  hands  on  him,  and  throws  him  into 
prison ;  but  the  hymn  has  done  its  work,  and 
two  hundred  stordy  Magdeborghcrs  march  np 
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against  the  mayor  and  demand  their  einger. 
It  must  have  been  a  heroic  song,  for  Luther, 
shut  up  among  doubts  and  fears  at  Coburg, 
took  it  for  the  comfort  of  his  own  heroic  soul, 
Baying  to  his  servant, ''  Come,  and  let  us  sing 
it  against  the  devil. "  And  the  crowd  that 
followed  Luther's  body  through  Halle  on 
its  way  to  Wittenburg,  strove  to  raise  the 
nune  heroic  measure  through  their  tears. 
One  VTould  like  to  know  more  of  this  noble 
paraphrase  of  the  130th  PSalm ;  but  .the  only 
other  record  seems  to  be  this,  that  it  was  the 
last  Protestant  hymn  sung  in  Strasburg  Ca- 
thedral, now  well-nigh  two  hundred  years 
ago.  Another  hymn  has  had  a  singular  fiitc. 
It  was  a  favorite  of  Luther ;  entitled  by  him 
A  Sonff  of  the  Law  and  of  Faith ,  marvellous 
well  furnished  with  Holy  l^cripture;  and  the 
Btory  goes  that  a  beggar  lad  from  Prussia 
sung  it  one  day  at  Luther's  door.  Handing 
him  a  crown  of  St.  Qeorge,  his  last  piece  of 
money,  with  the  words,  "  Come  here,  my  St. 
George,  the  Lord  Christ  is  there,"  he  asked 
him  to  sing  it  again.  And  when  it  vras  fin- 
ished he.  asked  him  where  he  had  learned  it ; 
and  he  said,  In  Prussia,  where  they  used  to 
sing  it  in  church ;  and  Luther's  eyes  filled 
with  tears  of  joy  that  God  had  spread  his 
word  so  far.  Afterwards  the  people  sung 
mass  and  priest  out  of  the  churches  with  it 
in  many  parts  of  Germany ;  and  now,  strange 
change  of  fortune,  there  are  villages  in  Aus- 
tria, where  it  is  regidarly  sung  at  the  close 
of  the  Romish  worship,  a  last,  and,  in  the 
drcumstances,  whimsical  relic  of  the  once 
prevalent  evangelical  faith.  Magdeburg  is 
memprable  in  the  story  of  hymns,  for  it  was 
at  the  cruel  sacking  of  it  by  Tilly  that  the 
school-children  marched  across  the  market- 
place singing,  and  so  enraged  him  that  he  bid 
them  all  be  slain;  and  from  that  day,  say 
the  chroniclers,  the  fortune  departed  from 
him,  nor  did  he  smile  again.  Other  hymns 
were  more  fortunate,  for  we  read  of  a  certain 
rough  captain  who  would  not  bate  a  crown 
of  the  thirty  thousand  he  levied  of  a  captured 
town,  till  at  last  the  archdeacon  summoned 
the  people  together,  saying,  **  Come,  my 
children,  we  have  no  more  either  audience  or 
grace  with  men  ;  let  us  plead  with  God ;  " 
and  when  they  had  entered  the  church,  and 
sung  a  hymn,  the  fine  was  remitted  to  a  thou- 
sand. The  same  hymn  played  as  merciful  a 
part  in  another  town  which  was  to  be  burned 
Ibr  contumacy.   When  mercy  had  been  asked 


in  vain,  the  clergyman  marched  out  with 
twelve  boys  to  the  general's  tent,  and  sang 
there  before  him,  when,  to  their  amazement, 
he  fell  upon  the  pastor's  neck  and  embraced 
him.  Ho  had  discovered  in  him  an  old  stu- 
dent friend,  and  spared  the  place,  and  still 
the  afternoon  service  at  Pegan  is  commenced 
with  the  memorable  hymn  that  saved  it.  Of 
another,  it  is  said  that  a  &mou8  robber  hav- 
ing heea  changed  himself,  sang  it  among  his 
men,  so  that  many  of  them  were  changed 
also.  Rough  hearts,  indeed,  seem  often  the 
most  sosoeptible.  A  major  in  command  oi 
thirty  dragoons  entered  a  quiet  vicarage,  and 
demanded  within  three  houra  more  than  the 
vicar  could  give  in  a  year.  To  cheer  her 
father,  one  of  his  daughters  took  her  guitar, 
and  sang  to  it  one  of  Gerhardt's  hymns. 
Presently  the  door  softly  opened ;  the  officer 
stood  at  it,  and  motioned  her  to  continue, 
and  when  the  hymn  vras  sung,  thanked  her 
for  the  lesson,  ordered  out  the  dragoons,  and 
rode  off.  And  another  story  of  the  same 
hymn  JE  make  no  apology  for  quoting  entire. 
"  In  a  village  near  "Warsaw  there  lived  a 
pious  peasant  of  German  extraction,  by  name 
Dobry.  Without  his  fkolt  ho  had  fbllen  into 
arrear  with  his  rent,  and  the  landlord  deter- 
mined to  evict  him,  and  it  was  winter.  He 
went  to  him  three  times  in  vain.  It  was 
evening,  and  the  next  day  he  was  to  be  turned 
out  vrith  all  his  family,  when,  as  they  sat 
there  in  sorrow,  the  church  bell  pealed  for 
evening  prayer,  and  Dobry  kneeled  down  in 
their  midst,  and  they  sang — 

**  *  Commit  thou  all  thy  grief 
And  ways  into  His  lumda. 

And  as  they  came  to  the  last  verse— 

<*  *  When  Thoa  wonldst  all  oar  need  sapi^y 
Who,  who  shall  stay  Thy  hand  7  *— 

there  was  a  knock  at  the  window.  It  was  an 
old  friend,  a  raven,  that  Dobry 's  grandfather 
had  taken  out  of  the  nest  and  tamed,  and 
then  set  at  liberty.  Dobry  opened  the  win- 
dow, the  raven  hopped  in,  and  in  his  bill 
there  was  a  ring  set  with  precious  stooeB. 
Dobry  thought  he  wpuld  sell  the  ring ;  bat 
he  thought  again  that  he  would  bring  it  to 
his  minister,  and  he,  who  saw  at  once  by  the 
crest  that  it  belonged  to  Ring  Stanidaoa, 
took  it  to  him,  and  related  the  story.  And 
the  king  sent  for  Dobry,  and  rewarded  him, 
so  that  he  was  no  more  in  need,  and  the  next 
year  built  him  a  new  house,  and  gave  Uill 
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cattle  from  hia  own  stall,  and  over  the  house- 
door  there  is  an  iron  tablet,  whereon  is  carved 
a  raven  with  a  ring  in  his  beak,  and  under- 
neath, this  verse — 

** « Thou  everywhere  hast  sway, 

And  all  things  serve  Thy  might ; 
Thy  every  act  pure  blessing  is, 
T^y  path  unsullied  light'  " 

Of  another  hymn,  we  read  that  a  countess 
once  song  it  in  a  public-house.  For,  as  s**o 
was  travelling  in  Austria,  she  stopped  at  a 
Til]ag3  inn,  and  found  the  parlor  full  of  Aus- 
trian peasants.  The  law  forbade  Christian 
assemblies,  but  it  allowed  any  drinking  as- 
8embly>  so  they  met,  and  had  beer-jugs  on 
the  table,  but  in  reality  came  to  share  the 
Lord's  Supper.  And  having  asked  permis- 
sion to  join  them,  as  also  a  servant  of  Christ, 
she  raised  the  hymn.  Yet  the  singularity  of 
this  incident  is  surpassed.  A  Christian  no- 
bleman put  up  on  his  journey  at  a  little  vil- 
lage inn,  where  there  was  one  of  those  wild, 
immoral  dances  that  still  disgrace  some  parts 
of  the  country.  Having  obtained  permission 
to  look  on  at  the  dance,  he  went  up  to  the 
musicians,  and  asked  if  he  would  be  allowed 
to  have  any  tune  )ie  wished  played  for  his 
money.  And  being  told  that  he  would,  he 
asked  them  in  one  of  the  lulls  of  the  dance  to 
play  a  hymn,  and  sung  it  with  them.  Some 
ran  away,  but  most  stayed,  and  he  prayed 
with  them,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a 
siugular  awaCcning  in  the  neighborhood. 

Ilymns  have  sometimes  been  curiously  used 
in  stirring  times,  especially  about  the  Refor- 
mation period.  More  than  once  the  Romjsh 
preachers  have  })een  compelled  to  abandon 
the  polpit  by  the  vigorous  singing  of  one  of 
Luther's.  TlK*y  have  played  their  part  in 
battle.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Leuthcn,  one 
of  Heermann's  hymns  was  raised  by  a  regi- 
ment before  going  into  the  fight,  and  one 
after  another  took  it  up,  until  all  the  col- 
■  nmns  were  singing  it  as  they  advanced. 
**  Shall  I  silence  them?  "  the  general  asked, 
as  he  rode  up  to  stem,  tobacco-loving,  heroic 
King  Fritz.  **  No  ;  with  such  soldiers  God 
will  give  me  the  victory,*'  and  leaping  down 
among  the  ranks  and  crying,  **  Now,  chil- 
dren, in  Qod*s  name,"  he  led  them  into 
battle.  When  the  battle  was  won,  the  field 
was  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded,  it  was 
night,  and  the  soldiers  were  weary.  Then 
ooe  began  to  sing  a  hymn  of  thanki^iving, 
the  baodi  joined  in,  and  presently  it  rose 


from  the  army  in  a  full  and  mighty  chomi 
that  reached  and  greatly  moved  the  king^ 
who  turned  round,  exclaiming;  "  What  a 
power  there  is  in  religion !  "  It  was  at  the 
great  battle  of  Leipzig  that  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  sang,  with  his  army,  Luther's  Cierman 
Heraicum,  and  after  it,  that,  kneeling  on  the 
field,  he  thanked  God  for  the*  victory  in  a 
stanza  of  the  same  hymn.  The  TV  Deum 
won  the  fight  at  Liegnitz ;  it  was  a  <*  poor 
sinner's  song  of  Luther's  that  the  peasant 
raised  before  the  battle  of  Frankenhausen, 
and  brave  Earl  Oldenburg  triumphed  at 
Drakenburg  by  the  song  of  Simeon. 

So  curiously  are  the  lives  of  these  hymni 
interwoven  with  fiercest  human  struggles  and 
profoundeet  human  joys,  with  kings  and  pol- 
itics, and  fieunous  battles  that  determined  the 
fate  of  kingdoms,  vnth  poor  peasants  and 
lonely  and  nameless  households,  with  crimes 
that  leave  the  reddest  stains  in  history,  and 
softening  of  rugged  and  wild  hearts.  And  it 
is  pleasant  to  take  up  a  hymn  that  has  con- 
nected itself  with  past  events,  and  can  be 
traced  into  many  a  house  and  heart  by  iti 
comfortable  thoughts.  Herbert's  Hymn  on 
Sunday  gains  a  certain  moumfnl  delicacy 
when  we  know  that  he  sung  it  himself  upon 
his  deathbed;  that — 

**  Like  a  sweet  swan,  he  warbles  as  he  dies. 
His  Maker's  praise,  and  his  own  obsequies." 

Gcrhardt,  himself,  died  repeating  one  of  hk 
own  hymns,  and  even  with  the  very  words 

**  Him  no  death  has  power  to  kiU." 

And  there  is  a  touching  legend  by  which,  ae 
King  Christian  of  Denmark  lay  sick  at  Christ- 
mas time,  an  angel  came  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  told  him  he  would  live  but  eight  days. 
And  on  New  Year's  Day  his  chaplain  preached 
him  a  farewell  sermon ;  but  when  his  cour- 
tiers would  not  sing  death-songs  over  him, 
he  cried,  '*  Then  will  I  sing  myself,  and  you 
with  me,  and  it  shall  be  said  the  Ring  of 
Denmark  sung  himself  to  the  grave."  And 
he  lifted  up  his  voice,  clear  and  strong,  and 
they  sang  the  Song  of  Simeon,  but  as  thej 
sung  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

There  is  now  a  common  hymn  in  German 
village  diurches  that  strengthened  Queoi 
Elizabeth  in  her  last  moments.  Luther'a 
Einefeste  ^t/ry  gains  something  by  the  pretty 
story  of  Melanchthon ;  how  aa  he  stood  in 
Weimar  with  his  banished  friends  Jonas  and 
Creozieger,  a  little  maid  sung  it  in  the  street. 
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and  he  cried,  "  Sing  on,  my  little  girl,  you 
don't  know  what  famous  people  you  com- 
fort."   We  read  our  old  fiivorite — 

**  God  moYes  in  a  mysterious  way  " — 

with  a  new  interest  and  sympathy  when  we 
remember  Cowper  composed  it  during  a  sol- 
itary walk  in  the  fields,  and  under  presenti- 
ment of  an  attack  of  his  cruel  malady.  Even 
tlie  Te  Deum  wears  a  grander  air  when  we 
think  of  it  as  so  old  that  its  origin  is  lost  in 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  church  legends  ; 
how  that  pn  the  Easter  night  of  the  year  387, 
when  Augustine  was  baptized  by  Ambrose, 
.the  two  church  fathers  stood  before  the  altar, 
and  the  Spirit  came  upon  them,  and  they 
sang  it  through  in  alternate  strophes  to  the 
congregation,  and  the  pious  Monica  cried 
out,  ^^  I  had  rather  have  thee  Augustinus 
and  Christian,  than  if  thou  wcrt  Augustus 
and  emperor!  "  'That  same  Te  Deum  has 
accompanied  many  a  martyr  to  the  stake  in 
Flanders,  and  Bavaria,  and  London ;  Augus- 
tinian  monks  and  stout-hearted  laymen  have 
sung  it  high  above  the  flames ;  it  was  our 
English  Bishop  Fisher's  farewell  as  he  stood 
beside  the  block.  And  once  it  was  lifted  up 
where  no  lesser  hymn  would  have  been  fit- 
ting— when  Columbus  discovered  the  first 
gray  outline  of  the  new  world,  and  the  crew 
threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms, 
weeping  for  joy. 

But  of  all  the  stories  that  hymns  can  tell 
of  themselves,  there  are  none  more  quaint 
and  touching  than  those  of  Mende  and  Nova- 
li{4.  Mende  was  a  night  watchman  in  Berlin 
bclbre  the  poetry  of  night- watching' was  ban- 
ishiMl  by  police  regulations,  while  the  watch- 
man's pious  chant  was  still  heard  in  the 
streets  and  chorales  were  blown  on  long  horns 
from  the  church  spires.  Mende  was  a  living 
h}inn-lx)ok,  whoso  leaves  were  turned  over 
by  the  night  winds,  and  to  many  a*  sick-room 
and  troubled  spirit  Bible  verses  and  stray 
stanzas  would  be  borne  in  from  the  silent 
strec^t.  He  had  a  verse  for  every  house,  and 
a  hymn  for  every  sorrow,  and  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  the  cheery  voice  of  the  old  man 
rang  tlirough  the  dark,  bringing  more  com- 
fort and  peace  than  all  the  ministers  from 
their  puF^its.  "  A  glorious  profession,"  he 
used  to  say ;  "  by  day  I  sleep  or  walk,  but 
all  night  long  I  am  alone  vrith  my  Lord." 
Now,  Monde,  passing  one  evening  by  a  worthy 
shoemaker's,  overheard  eager  discussion  and 


heated  denunciations  of  his  beloved  churdi, 
and  began  to  fear  that  the  honest  Christian 
soul  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  wan- 
dering demagogue.  So,  lifting  up  his  voice, 
he  chanted  certain  well-known  lines  of  Ger- 
hard t  on  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  faith, 
and  these,  falling  through  the  still  air  into 
the  little  parlor,  so  confounded  the  shoemak- 
er's guest,  that  he  was  fain  to  make  his  es- 
cape, while  his  host,  full  of  joy,  bade  him 
adieu  in  the  words  of  Paul,  Other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ. 

Novalis,  poet  and  philosopher,  vnrote  some 
hymns  of  a  wonderful  and  gracious  beauty, 
intelligible  to  all,  moreover,  and  singularly 
distinct  from  those  speculations  that  ranked 
him  chief  of  mystic  thinkers.  His  father,  a 
business-like,  prosaic,  working  man,  troubled 
himself  little  about  either  poet  or  philosopher, 
considered  rhyming,  indeed,  purely  mischiev- 
ous ;  but  having  a  theory  that  boys  would  be 
boys,  neither  interfered  with  Novalis,  nor,  it 
is  believed,  read  a  line  he  ever  wrote,  unless 
it  was  in  the  ledger.  Novalis  died  in  his 
bright  youth,  and  soon  after,  his  fieither  at- 
tended the  Moravian  Chilrch  on  Sunday,  as 
his  custom  was.  The  congregation  sang  words 
that  he  had  never  heard  before,  so  thrilling, 
so  full  of  Christian  passion,  so  mournfully 
sweet,  that  ho  was  deeply  moved,  and  on 
leaving  the  church  asked  a  neighbor  how  they 
had  come  by  so  glorious  a  hyiin,  and  if  he 
knew  the  author's  name?  "  Why,"  he  re- 
plied, starting  back,  **  don't  you  know?  It 
was  your  own  son."  Curiously,  too,  have 
some  hymns  been  bom,  the  merest  accident 
seemingly  presiding  at  the  birth.  An  air 
floats  pleasantly  down  from  an  old  church 
tower  into  the  pastor's  study,  and  the  pastor 
writes  to  the  melody  the  sweetest  of  all  even- 
songs. A  poet  is  brought  into  such  straits 
that  he  must  pawn  his  violoncello ;  with  bet- 
ter times  the  violoncello  is  redeemed,  and,  aa 
his  fingers  stray  over  it,  his  eyes  full  of  happy 
tears,  he  sings  what  he  calls  with  bare  truUi 
''  a  comfortable  hymn, — for,  that  God  in  his 
own  time  will  deliver  every  one  that  trusts  in 
him."  During  the  plague,  a  clergyman^fol- 
lows  seven  hundred  and  forty  parishoners  to 
the  grave  in  nine  weeks ;  his  own  house  r^ 
mains  untouched,  '^  as  if  an  angel  stood  on 
the  threshold,  and  waved  off  the  pestileooa 
with  his  bare  sword ;"  and  in  that  soleaui 
loneliness  he  writes  a  farewell  to  the -world* , 
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that  has  been  fointly  uttered  bj  inunmerfible 
djinglipBM  their  owa.  The  very  Gnett  bjmnfi 
of  the  lixteenth  century  spning  likewise  from 
the  pkgue ;  the  poet  watching  for  weary 
daja  the  ceaseless  funerals  that  wound  past 
his  door  to  the  Tillage  God's  Acrt;  and  so 
absorbed  was  he  in  the  thoughts  it  su^eeted, 
that  he  remained  in  his  room  from  morning 
till  erening,  and  lefl  it  onlj  when  the  hymn 
WBfl  finiflbcd..  One  is  written  to  comfort  a 
sick  (riead  ;  a  few  simple  words  at  a  death- 
bed are  tbe  origin  of  another  ;  a  third  grows 
out  of  a  mighty  sore  wrestling  with  tbe  devil ; 
a  fourth  springe  from  the  watchword  of  a.fa- 
mous  battle ;  the  ancient  hymn.  In  the  midil 
ej  life  toe  are  by  deaih  surrounded,  was  b^un 
while  watching  some  masons  building  a  <^- 
gerous  bridge.  Standing  on  the  neck  of 
land's  End,  Charles  Wesley's  thoughts  run 
into  tbe  memorable  stanza  commencing,  Lo, 
on  a  naTToiB  jieck  of  land ;  the  qnairymen  at 
Portland  suggest  two  striking  lines ;  riding 
from  Cork  to  Barrow  he  composes  a  "  hymn 
of  eighty-eight  linea  for  the  conrertion  of 
Irish  Ituman  Catholics ;  "  and  when  the  rough 
tars  struck  into  one  of  his  services  with  Nancy 
Dotcaon,  he  sung  at  tbe  next  serrice  to  the 
samo  air  a  hymn  beginning —  , 

"Listed  inte  the  cause  of  sin, 

Why  should  a  good  be  evil  T  I 

Mmuo,  aUs  I  too  tans  has  beea      '  | 

Prest  to  obey  the  deviL ' ' 
Curiously,  moreover,  these  hymns  are  linked 
with  tlicir  author.     King  Robert  of  Fiance      - 
wrote  what  Trench  calls  "  the  loveliest  of  all 
tbe  bymna  in  tbe  whole  circle  of  Latin  sacred 
poctiy."     The  vFifeofthe  great  Prussian  Elec- 
tor wrote  tbe  well-known  reeurrection  bjnrn 
JcsttS  my  Redeemer  Lives.     Ziegenbolg  beard   . 
it  before  be  died,  and  said  it  was  as  bright 
before  bis  eyes  as  if  the  sun  were  shining  in 
his  face.     Une  of  the  beet  of  hymn-writers    i 
was  an  ancient  Duko  of  Brunswick;  one  of 
the  tendcrcet  was  a  ribbon  manufacturer  at 
Mulheim.     Tliomas of  Celano  wroteonlytno 
hymns  beside  the  Die>  tra;  Bishop  Ken  left 
three ;  Nicola.!  wrote  but  the  two  Snwt — in    . 
Btnictura    and    majesty    and   dcvoutnees  of 
thought — in  bis  tongue.    A  single  hymn  has   I 
conferred  immortality.     Wearing  bat  thieonc    ■ 
decoration,  a  man  goes  down  to  posterity  and    '. 
outlives  the  most  famous  of  bis  time.     Tbe   ^^ 
iJiej  rrf  has  been  oft«ner  translated  than  any   j^ 
book  except  the  Bible.     Vhe  precentor  of  a  I  w 
owuti;  church  i(  ranembeted  in  moi«  hflula  1 


tli.iii  tli<"  |ioet  of  a  nation.  The  biography  of 
ii  liMLiii  Mill  often  reverse  and  confound  the 
juiigciii-uls  of  Letters.  It  is  not  the  great  poet 
but  the  tibecure  pastor  who  vcrites  theve 
"  bravcnly  lays."  In  no  country  which  poa- 
tii>f<n>H  a  liymnology  have  tbe  great  poets  shared 
in  iu<  lunstruction.  Three  of  our  greatest 
pfH'ta,  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth, are 
casentiaily  religious  poets.  Vou  cajinot  read 
n  \a\^i}  uf  their  writings  without  Ix;ing  struck 
liv  tlie  doep,  pervading,  religious  feeling. 
Vi't  nil  tliu  service  Milton  rendered  that  way 
{Ufx  the  magnificent  "  Ode  on  tbe  Nativity  " 
in  i^niri'dy  a  hymn)  Was  versifying,  poorly 
i>ni>ug]i,  a  few  of  the  Psalms,  wliile  Words- 
Hdrth  wrote  some  agreeable  Btanzas,  which 
he  railed  "  The  Laborer's  Noon-day  Hymn." 
It  ix  not  by  its  Scbilleror  Goethe  that  the 
finr.it  liymns  of  Germany  have  b«cn  sung,  but 
liv  miinkH  and  country  pastors,  scboolmasten 
mid  humble  men,  whose  names,  if  they  were 
I'vir  kiiinin,  have  long  since  been  forgotten. 
And  if  «!■  turn  to  the  Bible,  we  Snd  indeed 
llii;  h)^lu-!t  poetry  in  Job  and  the  Prophets, 
ihf  iiKT)  ivho  were  poets  and  prophots  by  their 
(■iilllii;^;  hut  we  do  not  find  in  tbeir  writings 
:i  ^\niz\.-  Ivric.  It  was  David  the  warrior  and 
kiii^'.  M;iry  tbe  young  viivin-inotbcr,  Simeon 
tlH'  :i;^(''i  man,  who  waited  in  the  temple ;  it 
tviis  hy  tliiim  that  those  glorious  hymns  were 
n-i'itk'[j  wliich  have  been  sung  these  thousand* 
of  jCTira,  which  will  yet  be  chanted  with  holy 
'rr  land  which  the  sun  visits,  from 


ts  riBing  till  its  Betting. 
Whit  ourioae  and  subtle  intcrwcnvinc  of 

\:r- 1-  ilivine  songs  with  the  thoughts  and  rdans 

'   !  ''     !  I  urnoHveof countlesebeingsF    What 

infinite  love  under  a  thousand  vorj- 

.1        '  i,  what  adventure  and  chequered 

t  one  Twenty-Third  P«a!m,  a  pil- 

.  recent  writer  pictures  it,  "  com- 

:  of  God  to  travel  up  and  dovm  the 

!.  ing  a  strange  melody,  which,  wbea 

1.  ho  straightway  forgefetb  whate*or 

<    hath."     Wliat  a  historT,  to  be 

^vcaled  at  the  last  day,  and  forever 

in  heaven,  in  some  solitary  word 

like  tliat  sweetest  of  lulliibi<«  sung 

ry.  Come  vnio  Mr, and  1  tcill  tpve 

And  eveiT  word  that  ratchee  up 

■  ■  of  these  that  are  divitii',  will  have 

tell.     And  every  true  hvmn  from 

..lary  past,  or  Mruek   out  of  some 

"     I.'   the  hurry  of  the  prcM'ut,  with  a 

■  '  lonplace,"  even  soiled  in  well- 
I  ill..'  ■  I  [>cnnj  books,  is  wrilir,;;  its  own  life 
Tid  vmir-  as  yoa  sing  it,  or  read  i(,  or  recall 

t  in''' low  half-murmur  to  tbe  melody  it 

It  your  mother's  knee- 

WiLLun  Flouno  SrsTDiawi. 
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From  The  London  RoTiew,  28  Feb. 
DRIFTINa. 

FoTTL  weather  seems  to  be  gathering  in  the 
continental  sky.  The  French  nation  gives 
signs  of  awakened  interest  in  the  tragedy 
which  is  passing  in  Poland.  A  panic  has 
&llen  on  the  Bonrse ;  for,  from  the  various 
Parisian  journals  of  the  day,  the  loud  but 
well-known  roll  of  the  war-drum  is  banning 
to  be  heard.  M.  de  La  Querronibre  mutters 
about  the  mission  of  France  and  the  auton- 
omy of  Poland  in  a  tone  that  lemkids  us  of 
his  ill-boding  cry  four  years  ago  v^ben  the 
mission  of  France  and  the  autonomy  of  Lom- 
bardy  were  in  question.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
at  the  stir.  A  gallant,  excitable,  and  over- 
bearing people  might  have  brought  them- 
selves to  hold  their  l»reath  so  long  as  it  was 
merely  a  matter  of  Bussian  absolutism  in  Po- 
land. It  has  been  reserved  for  a  senseless 
Prussian  Ministry  to  revive  before  the  eyes 
of  eager  France  the  hateful  recollections  of  a 
Holy  Alliance,  and  to  kindle  her  indignation 
with  the  sight  of  a  monarchy,  ridiculous  at 
home,  trampling  on  the  prostrate  Polish  race 
abroad.  The  name  of  Prussia  is  a  name 
which  awakens  no  pleasant  or  friendly  feel- 
ings in  the  hearts  of  the  French  masses.  In 
stretching  her  arms  towards  the  Rhine,  the 
French  empire  would  at  any  time  have  grati- 
fied not  merely  an  acquisitive  instinct,  but  a 
national  and  deep-seated  animosity.  The 
friendship  between  England  and  Prussia  has 
been  till  lately  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  a 
move  in  that  direction.  The  Prussian  Pre- 
mier has  at  last  succeeded  in  placing  his  coun- 
try in  the  one  position  where  she  can  hope  for 
no  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  F^ch 
nation,  and  no  sympathy  on  the  part  of  £kig- 
land. 

Europe  at  this  moment — ^the  symptoms  are 
unmistakable — is  drifling  towards  a  desperate 
political  complication.  The  resignation  of 
M.  Bismarck  Schonhausen  may  mitigate,  but 
it  cannot  altogether  undo  the  harm  that  that 
feeble  and  inefficient  statesman  has  done.  By 
this  time  a  note  has  doubtless  been  despatehed 
to  St.  Petersburg,  which,  whatever  its  cour- 
tesy and  frankness,  still  must  wear,  to  a  jeal- 
ous northern  eye,  the  semblance,  if  not  of  a 
menace,  at  least  of  an  intervention.  What 
will  be  the  result,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
But  there  can  1>o  little  doubt  that  the  French 
empire  is  acting  wisely  in  heading  the  move- 
ment of  indignation  that  agitates  the  whole 


of  the  Liberals  of  the  Continent.  To  tear  still 
further  the  treaties  of  1815 — to  complete  the 
restoration  of  oppressed  nationalitiee  whicb 
he  has  begun  —  to  distract  the  minds  of  the 
revolutionists  of  Europe  from  the  Roman 
question — to  make  Fraiiee  forget  Mexico — to 
unite  compactly  around  him  the  Catholic  and 
the  liberal  sections  of  the  French  people,  and 
with  all  this  to  gratify  French  vanity  with 
the  wild  hope  of  some  happy  wind&ll  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Rhine,  —  is  an  opportu- 
nity which  faUs  to  few  but  the  Napoleons. 
Were  the  emperor  ten  years  younger,  he 
would  probably  not  hesitate  a  week.  But 
hearts  grow  less  chivalrous  as  hairs  grow 
gray.  To  push  once  more  into  the  maze  of 
European  revolution  requires  a  cool  brain  and 
a  ccmfident  hand.  Ten  years  ago  there  might 
have  been  something  to  gain.  To-day  the 
empire  seems  to  be  so  secure  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  it  to  win.  Yet  those  who 
know  FrsuQice  best,  know  that  the  empire 
must  preserve  an  imperial  attitude  if  it  wishes 
to  be  entirely  secure.  It  will  be  difficult  for 
Louis  Napdeon  to  pretend  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  dying  groans  of  Poland.  Besides  all 
this,  thcore  is  another  reason  why  Louis  Na- 
poleon is  less  likely  than  most  men  of  his 
years  and  station  to  shut  his  ears  against  that 
sound.  It  is  that  with  all  his  odd  reserve, 
with  all  his  saturnine  and  ironical  silence, 
with  all  his  diplomatic  and  imperial  airs  of 
mystery,  the  French  Emperor  is  at  times  a 
generous  man  and  an  enthusiast. 

It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  observe  how, 
upon  the  mass  of  contemporary  history, 
the  like  causes  produce  the  like  effects.  A 
political  position,  which  is  caused  by  a  per- 
manent  evil,  reproduces  and  repeats  itself. 
A  little  cycle  of  summers  passes  by,  and  we 
have  once  more  the  same  groups  of  figures  in 
the  same  attitude  and  in  the  same  inextrica- 
ble difficulty.  Only  the  actors  change,  or, 
rather,  they  do  nc^  change  —  they  merely 
change  places.  Russia  to-day  stands  where 
Austria  stood  yesterday ;  and  Austria  crosses 
over  to  her  rival's  place.  It  is  the  same 
problem,  but  those  who  have  to  work  it  out 
are  different.  The  Polish  nation  of  1863  ex- 
cites the  same  admiration  and  sympathy  as 
the  Italy  of  1858  and  1859.  Prussia  and 
Russia  in  Warsaw  and  in  Posen  are  what 
Austria  was  at  Milan  and  upon  the  Po. 
France  again  assumes  the  dazzling  form  of  an 
avenging  angel,  destined,  perhaps,  to  set  thd 
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weary  free  from  their  oppressor.  Nor  is  the  feared  and  doabted,  blaming  both  parties  and 
position  of  this  coantrj  dissimilar  to  its  posi-  influencing  neither.  Vigorous  action  either 
tion  at  that  time.  England  is  perfectly  aware  in  one  direction  or  the  other  would  have 
of  the  injustice  of  many  of  the  arrangements  stopped  the  war,  or  else  prevented  it  from 
made  at  the  great  Congress,  and  the  chronic  becoming  glorious  to  France  alone.  Had  this 
dangers  to  which  it  gives  rise  in  Europe.  Yet  country  joined  the  French  Emperor  at  first, 
(^ehasamaterialinterestineeeing  that  France  Austria  would  pfrhape  have  given  in,  and 
does  not  swamp  altogether  the  Conservative  certainly  Savoy  would  never  have  boen  an- 
powers  of  the  Continent.  It  is  true  that  the  nexed.  This  time  wc  should  be  careful  to 
Poleshave  a  moral  right  to  their  independence:  profit  by  the  lesson.  It  will  be,  as  usual, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  France  ought  not  to  have  disastrous  to  the  influence  of  this  country  and 
the  Rhine.  Great  Britain,  therefore,  seems  to  the*balance  of  power  in  Europe,  should 
likely  to  return  with  some  annoyance  to  the  per-  France  be  left  alone  to  prosecute  a  mission- 
plexing  and  anxious  attitude  of  universal  dis-  ary  war,  and  to  raise  the  Fiery  Cross  of  Pol- 
satisfaction,  which  it  fell  to  h«r  lot  to  occupy  ish  liberty  and  independence.  If  she  is  to 
during  the  campaign  of  Lombardy.  If  next  act,  England  and  Austria  must  act  with  her. 
month  the  French  eagles  cross  the  Prussian  The  interests  of  European  peace  demand  that 
frontier  to  assist  Poland,  what  is  Great  Bri-  on  so  serious  an  emergency  there  should  be 
tain  to  do?  Every  generous  instinct  will  be  no  want  of  unity  on  the  part  of  all  these 
on  the  side  of  the  Poles  and  France.  Yet  governments.  Wo  regard  the  state  of  Po- 
pnidence,  the  regard  for  treaties,  and  our  land  as  a  calamity  and  a  danger  to  the  civil- 
constitutional  habit  of  distrusting  the  French  ized  world.  We  do  not  want  to  go  to  war 
empire,  will  perhaps  tend  to  paralyze  our  with  Russia,  far  less  with  Prussia.     It  would 

«:Jwi      \xrr.  Ar.  «.^f  ^ricu  ^«^  -«.:«  ♦^  *>!««  be  a  terrible  misfortune  to  Ix;  driven  into  it. 

mmci.     We  cio  not  wish  once  airain  to  plav  t*        j.ur       u      '      •     *,'  jji 

^,  .  ^,    .  ,      J  .    XL    1    X  Ti.  I^t  "^>  therefore,  be  wise  in  time,  and  deal 

the  part  that  wos  played  in  the  last  war.    It  ^^^^  ^he  Polish  question  as  befit»  a  generous 

was  an  undignified,  unhappy,  unquiet  part,  and  powerful  country,  which  is  not  insensi- 

It  was  the  part  played  by  Austria  in  the  Cri-  bio  to  the  voice  of  Polish  distress,  whioh  will 

mean  War,  the  part  played  by  Prussia  in  the  not  allow  a  Berlin  autocrat  to  plunge  Eu- 

Italian.     Now  that  it  is  over,  and  that  we  «>pe  into  war,  and.which  is  equally  sensible 

breathe  again,  we  may  confess  that  it  was  not  ^  ^^9^  K^<»*  blessings  of  peace,  and  to  the  de- 

the  part  Englishmen  love  to  play.    Let  us  ""t  !i?^'^^-^T';i,    t.      •      ir 
1.      ^  X  -x  •       X        •     L    1  X            r:^  To  the  generosity  of  the  Russian  EmpCTor 

hope  that  It  18  not  coming  back  to  us      Every  ^e  look  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  into 

English  statesman  of  character  will  feel  that  which  Europe  has  been  broiiglit.    At  Ber- 

the  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  preserve  us  lin  it  is  idle  to  expect  more  tlian  has  been  cx- 

from  so  painful  a  necessity.  torted  from  the  king  by  fear  of  tVance^.     A 

We  drifted  into  the  Crimean  conflict ;  and  monarch  who  has  not  shrunk  from  attcmpt- 

we  allowed  Austria  and  Sardinia  to  drift  into  >"?5  ^^  pl^y  the  absolutist  with  vEurope  aslie 

tlie  Italian.     Our  fault  in  both  cases  was  the  °^^,f  *.  I'^^venlayed  it  with  his  facile  and  long- 

.  1  X  u  X.  1-1  suiienng  sunjocts,  is  not  likely  to  contribute 
same:  we  were  not  resolute  betimes :  nor  did  much  tJ  the  final  settlement  o?  tlie  problem, 
we  see  the  worst  that  was  before  us.  Sin-  The  air  of  St.  Petersburg,  monarchic  las  it  is, 
oerely  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  not  drift-  i^  less  stifling  just  at  present  than  the  air  of 
ing  again  for  a  third  time.  A  quiet  retro-  Berlin.  The  lips  that  have  Ix^towed  freedom 
spect  of  the  Ix-ginning  of  the  contest  between  on  the  serf  should  be  capable  at  least  of  grant- 
Austria  and  Italy,  now  that  excitement  and  ing  i;er'>nn^  and,  if  necessary,  independence 
pride  are  dead,  will  show  us  that  our  political  ^o  Poland.  Nor  is  the  attitude  of  Aui^tria  with- 
^  ',,  ,  j.xi_Tj  out  promise.  Is  it  imp088il>lc  that  the  Great 
course  was  one  of  blunder  and  mistake     Ix)rd  yy^^\^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^j^  f^^  „^j^ .      ^ 

Mabnesbury  was  at  the  hehn.  Mr.  Disraeli  a  friendly  spirit  the  knots  which  it  wUl  take 
inspired  the  crew.  The  spirit  of  Lord  Nor-  years  of  bloodshed  and  misery  to  cut  by  the 
manby  perhaps  reigned  supreme  over  the  tac-  sword  ?  To  keep  Poland  and  Italy  aa  they 
tics  of  the  vessel.  Yet  the  paaMge  and  the  arc,  is  but  to  defer  an  evil  day.  MateruU  in- 
character  of  the  vessel  itself  were  not  such  terest*  are  at  stake,  and  regal,  no  less  than 
that  they  should  have  been  committed  at  J^tional  prejudices,  have  to  be  consulted. 
,..•'.  V  ,  1?  1  J  ^i.  i.1  I"<5  vanity  of  more  than  one  creat  power 
•uch  a  time  to  such  keeping.    England  at  the  f^^^^j^  ^/^^  ^      ^  ^^  ^^^j      ^fj'^  old^loca- 

immediate  moment  of  contact  between  the  ments  which  are  the  titlc-dceda  of  aheolutism; 

contending  interests  was  neither  Conservative  yet  the  state  of  Europe  requires  undoubledij 

Dur  Liberal.    She  paused  and  hoped,  and  thatT  they  should  be  reformed. 
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LIFE^  ANSWBR. 


BT  THE  DEAN   OF  CANTEBBUBT. 

I  KNOW  not  if  the  dark  or  bright 

Shall  be  my  lot : 
If  that  wherein  my  hopes  delight 

Be  best,  or  not. 

It  may  be  mine  to' drag  pr  years 

Toil's  heavy  chain : 
Or  day  and  night  my  meat  be  tears 

On  bed  of  pain. 

Dear  fkces  may  snrronnd  my  hearth 

With  smiles  and  glee : 
Or  I  may  dwell  alone,  and  mirth 

Be  stiunge  tome. 

My  bark  is  wafted  to  the  strand 

By  breath  divine : 
And  on  the  helm  there  rests  a  hand 

Other  than  mine. 

One  who  has  known  in  storms  to  sail 

I  have  on  board : 
Above  the  raving  of  the  gale 

I  hear  my  Lord. 

He  holds  me  when  the  billows  smite, 

I  shall  not  &11 : 
If  sharp,  'tis  short ;  if  long,  'tis  light ; 

He  tempers  alL 

Safe  to  the  land — safe  to  the  land. 

The  end  is  this : 
And  then  with  Him  go  hand  in  hand 

Far  into  bliss. 
•Macmillan*8  Magazine, 


OH  !  SING  AGAIN  THAT  SDiPLB  SONG. 

Oh,  sing  again  that  simple  song 

We  used  to  love  so  long  ago  ; 
Ere  Fortune's  spite,  the  cold  world's  wrong, 

Had  taught  us  all  that  now  we  know. 
Ay,  breathe  once  more  that  touching  strain. 

So  sweet  to  spirits  tempest-tost ; 
For  still  to  me  its  sad  refrain 

Scorns  sweetest  when  it  pains  me  most 

Oh,  sing  that  cherished  song  onoe  more. 

Though  plaudits  such  as  used  to  greet 
Thine  ear,  in  courtly  bowers,  of  yore. 

Are  thine  no  longer  ;  incense  sweet 
Thy  unambitious  soul  may  claim ; 

The  tribute  of  one  grateful  breast. 
One  loving  heart's  profound  acclaim. 

May  soothe  thy  gentle  spirit  best 

Though  Fortune  frown  and  fHends  look  cold, 

And  lowlier  hopes  and  aims  are  ours  ; 
And  visions  bright  as  those  of  old 

No  more  may  cheer  our  lonely  hours  ; 
Yet  let  us  **  drive  dull  care  away,** 

Unheeding  Fortune's  sharpest  slings,* 
To-day,  to-day,  at  least,  bo  gay, 

Whate'er  to-morrow  brings ! 

— London  Society. 

*  The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune." — 

SHAKSPBAaB. 


—LADY-KILLERS. 

SEA-BATHING. 

Ocean,  solemn  and  strong,  by  wild  winds  swept 
over  often. 
Terrible  thou  in  the  hour  when  thou  arisest  in 
power: 
Thee  do  the  July  calms  and  the  summer  siteiiees 
soften ; 
Weary  mortals  rest  then  on  thy  marmnrona 
breast 
Maidens  come  to  thy  marge  and  receive  thy  briny 
embraces ; 
IHred  men  wash  them  free  in  the  ood  dqnths 
of  the  sea. 
Even  as  thy  fkst-flowing  tide  from  the  sand  the 
footstep  efiGEbces, 
So  at  thy  touch  from  the  heart  memories  of 
trouble  depart 
Mountain-solitades  much  do  I  love,  and  glens 
that  are  lonely. 
Where,  under  few  tall  firs,  never  the  daric  tarn 
stirs. 
Ah,  but  the  ocean  divine,  with  its  mtudcal  whis- 
per, can  only 
Wash  from  my  spirit  away  all  the  dull  cares  of 
the  dfly. 
Ocean,    loving   and   calm,    across  thy   mystio 
abysses. 
When  my  swift  sail  flies  free,  naught  can  be 
dearer  to  me : 
Ah,  to  dwell  on  thy  breast  as  long  as  the  winder- 
ing  Ulysses ! 
Ah,  nevermore  to  rest  save  in  the  isles  of  the 
blest! 

— Temple  Bar, 


LADY-EILLEBS. 

0  YE  ladies  fair  who  bathe  at  beautiftil  Bognor, 
What  would  ye  say  if  a  shark  caught  you  out- 
side the  machines  ? 
He,  who  can  bolt  fat  pork,  would  think  a  imldeii 
of  England 
Succulent  morsel  and  sweet,  even  with  bttUiing- 
gown  on. 
Straight  would  he  swim  to  his  friends,  who  live 
upon  seamen  and  niggers. 
Telling  them  where  they  oould  find  morsels 
more  tender  by  far. 
Shoals  of  sharks  would  throng  at  ODoe  to  the  ex- 
quisite banquet  * 
Driven  away  from  the  sea,  what  in  the  worid 
would  you  do  ? 
Ah !  an  idea  occurs !     Our  gallant  Volunteer 
Rifles, 
Each  man  armed  with  harpoon  and  a  hundred 
fathom  of  line, 
Down  on  the  coast  should  descend,  and  the  many- 
toothed  miscreants  extirpate. 
Then  agam,  fiur  girls,  into  the  sea  ye  may 
plunge- 
Plunge  -n  the  sparklmg  brine,  and  f^^eshen  jonr 
charming  complexions ; 
While  Mr.  Leech  looks  on,  painting  your  por- 
traits fer  Funch, 

— IVfl^  Bar.. 
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